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CHAPTER  L 

Events  which  led  to  the  Overthrotc  of  Monarchy  in  France.- 


BEFORE  we  treat  of  the  memorable  French 
Revolution,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  long1 
and  sanguinary  wars  between  Europe  and  France, 
we  shall  briefly  enumerate  those  events  which 
rendered  monarchy  disgusting  to  the  French  na- 
tion. That  despotism,  by  which  the  Gallic  race 
had  been  forages  oppressed,  and  for  which  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  XVI.  suffered,  may  be  justly  said 
to  originate  with  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  The 
victories  of  this  monarch  rendered  him  accepta- 
ble to  Hie  people;  but,  availing  himself  of  (hat 
popularity,  he  became  absolute,  and  was  the  fir.*t 
king  of  France  who,  by  his  own  royal  edicts,  and 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-general 
of  the  kingdom,  levied  subsidies  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  Then  "  the  will  of  the  king  ip 
•  he  will  of  the  law,"  was  the  doctrine  held  out 
by  (he  French  lawyers,  and  by  the  corrupt  sen- 
timents of  a  sycophantic  tribe,  this  maxim  was 
established.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Louis  XI.  these  innovations  were  reduced  to  ft 
regular  system,  and  tyranny  became  formidable. 
The  ministry  of  Richelieu  considered  the  crown 
of  France  independent  both  of  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  and  a  series  of  enormous  taxes  were 
imposed  by  his  successor,  Mazarine..  The  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  though  remarkable  for  grandeur, 
was  equally  so  for  oppression :.  the  revenue  was 
^expended  for  useless  pageantry,  while  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  was  totally  neglected.  During 
tli<:  minority  of  Louis  XV.  the  government  de- 
volv«d  upon  ignorant  agents,  who  adopted  tem- 
porary expedients  for  "the  removal  of  present 
embarrMMnente,  without  making  any  provision 
for  future  exigencies.  The  monarch,  after  ho 
Bad  attained  -manhood,. assisted,  in  corrupting  the 
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manners  of  the  court  by  his  degenerate  example.  BOOK  I. 
The  wars  and  dissipation  of  this  reign  contri- 
buted to  harass  the  nation,  particularly  as  they 
led  to  arbitrary  measures.  Personal  liberty  be- 
came insecure  by  means  of  sudden  arrests,  under 
the  authority  of  lettres  de  cachet ;  religious  opi- 
nions were  subject  to  grievous  persecutions :  and 
the  people  were  irritated  by  an  odious  tax,  called 
in  that  country  Gahelle.  The  spirit  of  resistance 
was  occasionally  displayed,  but  immediately  sub- 
dued,.not  having  sufficient  strength  at  that  time 
to  render  it  efficacious.  The  parliament  opposed 
the  king's  proceedings,  for  which  the  members 
were,  at  length,  severally  arrested,  and  a  new 
tribunal  was  created  in  the  room  of  the  exiled 
parliament,  composed  of  men  entirely  devoted  to 
the  court.  Not  the  monarch  only  became  the 
object  of  reproach  and  execration  at  the  time, 
but  even  the  monarchy  itself,  though  the  French 
nation  had  been  for  ages  attached  to  this  form  of 
government.  The  king,  at  length,  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  debaucheries,  and  he  was  interred  without 
pomp  or  ceremony.  Under  these  unpleasant 
circumstances  Louis  XVI.  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, when  only  twenty  years  of  nge.  While 
dauphin,  he  had  conducted'  himself  with  such 
propriety,  that  the  French  fondly  expected  their 
new  sovereign  would  terminate  all  their  griev- 
ances. The  young  monarch,  immediately  on  his 
accession,  selected  for  his  prime  ministei  ami 
adviser  the  Count  de  Maurepns,  who  had  been 
thirty  years  in  exile.  Desirous  of  recommending 
himself  to  the;  favor  of  his  subjects,  he  dismissed 
those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  re- 
stored their  ancient  parliaments.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  this  assembly  took  place  amid  unbounded 
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acclamations.  As  the  new  monarch  was  of  a 
disposition  pacific  and  unambitious,  his  speech, 
and  the  reoal  of  parliament,  must,  from  its  impe- 
rious style,  be  considered  not  his  own,  but  that 
of  advisers,  who,  probably,  afound  tfeit  conde- 
scension would  be  attended  with  ^attger.  In 
this  speech  he  told  the  parliament  "  that  he  was 
determined  to  preserve  his  authority  in  all  its 
plenitude  ;  that  the  king,  his  grandfather,  was 

•compelled,  by  their  resistance  to  his  repeated 
commands,  to  adopt  such  measiuiee«s  his  wisdom 
suggested  ;  and  that,  as  he  had*t!K>light  proper  to 
recal  them  to  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  quitted,  he  desired  them 
to  learn"  to  prize  his  favors,  and  never  to  lose  the 
remembrance  of  their  extent."  A  royal  ordon- 
nance  was  then  read,  containing  the  various  limi- 
tations by  which  the  monarch  thought  proper  to 
restrain  the  authority  of  that  assembly;  and  he 

•  concluded  with  a  promise  of  his  royal  protection 
and  countenance,  as  long  as  they  conformed  to 
what  he  had  prescribed. 

In  the  year  1 770  (four  years  before  he  came  to 
the  throne),  Louis  XVI.  had  married  Maria 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  sister 
to  Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany.  While  some 
describe  her  as  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  busy, 
bold,  and  blind  to  consequence,  others  paint  her 
as  a  princess  of  great  dignity  of  mind,  and  -of  an 
excellent  capacity.  The  views  of  the  minister, 
31.  de  Maurepas,  who  wished  to  preserve  his 
own,  and  the  public  repose,  were  assiduously  di- 
rected to  the  extension  of  commerce,  and"  the 
re-establishment  of  the  French  marine.  Turgot 
was  soon  after  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
and  exhibited  so  much  probity,  and  strict  eco- 
nomy, as  rendered  his  administration  truly  laud- 
able. The  king  expressed  the  highest  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct,  in  a  letter,  dated  April  15, 
177<>,  wliich  rendered  the  dismission  of  this  able 
minister  the  more  remarkable ;  but  it  was  soli- 
cited, and  obtained  by  the  queen,  to  whose  en- 
tre-ities  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  instances, 
the  king  too  readily  acceded.  Others  ascribe  his 
dismission  to  the  bigotry  and  selfishness  of  the 
rlorrvy  ami  nobles,  \\l\o  oppressed  the  people  by 
severe  exactions  of  tythes  and  services,  whilst  they 
themselves  refused  to  contribute  towards  (lie  bur- 
dens of  the  state.  The  abolition  of  these  immu- 
nities and  a  general  toleration,  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  king  by  M.  Turgot,  a  measure 
which  was  even  countenanced  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Joseph  II.;  but  he  was  deterred  from  fol- 
lowing this  salutary  counsel. 

The  administration  of  finances  was  next  confided 
to  M.  (  lugny,  who,  during  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  in  wliich  he  remained  in  office,  exhibited 
proofs  of  (he  most  flagrant  corruption  and  profu- 
sion. On  his  death  31.  Taboureau  succeeded  ; 
but  he  wits  quickly  superseded  by  M.  Keeker,  a 


Genevan  protestant,  who  undoubtedly  possessed, 
in  many  respects,  great  merit,  though  far  inferior 
to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  M.  Turgot. 

When  the  unhappy  contest  took  place  between- 
fGreat  Britain  and  her  colonies,  France,  though 
already  involved  in  debts  and  difficulties,  gave  her 
assistance  to  America,  and  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can forces  acted  in  conjunction  for  nearly  six  years. 
The  expences  of  the  civil,  military,  and  naval 
establishments,  and  the  extravagance  which  had 
so  long  pervaded  all  the  departments  of  the 
French  government,  exceeded  the  ability  of  M. 
Necker  to  counteract.  He  had  entertained  the 
romantic,  but  benevolent  idea,  of  defraying  the 
expences  of  war  without  imposing  on  the  peoplo 
new  taxes.  He  had  raised  loans  on  the  annual 
savings  obtained  by  a  reduction  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure ;  but  that  reduction  not  being  real,  the 
revenue  continued  to  be  forestalled  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Caisse  d'Escnmpte  was 
the  consequence  of  its  reliance  on  paper  transac- 
tions with  the  government.  The  plan  of  this 
celebrated  financier  being  impracticable,  the  ad- 
dition of  debt  contracted  dining  the  war  was  of 
serious  magnitude ;  and,  at  the  era  of  the  peace," 
Bf.  Necker  was  removed  from  his  office  (May, 
1781)  through  the  machinations  of  M.  Maurepas,  a 
few  months  previous  to  the  decease  of  that  minister. 
After  a  short  interval,  in  which  M.  Plcury  and 
M.  d'Ormesson  filled,  in  succession,  that  difficult 
station,  M.  Calonne  was  appointed,  November, 
1783.  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  great  ta- 
lents, was  so  immersed  in  dissipation  and  intrigue 
that  he  was  neither  capable  nor  desirous  of  re- 
forming the  abuses  of  government.  His  projects 
proved  unsuccessful  and  abortive.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1785,  a  loan  of  3,330,0001.  being- 
the  acknowledged  deficit  of  the  current  year,  was 
negotiated,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris,  after 
repeated  remonstrances,  at  last  registered,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  king's  positive  commands;  at  the 
same  time  accompanying  it  with  .a  resolution, 
importing  "  that  public  economy  was  the  oidy 
genuine  source  of  revenue;  and  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  stale,  and 
of  restoring  that  credit  which  borrowing  had  re- 
duced to  the  brink  of  ruin."  The  minister,  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament  to  the  measures  he  had  in 
contemplation,  had  recourse  to  the  practice  of 
former  reigns,  and  solicited  the  monarch  to  con- 
vene an  assembly  of  the  most  considerable  and 
enlightened  persons  in  the  kingdom,  under  the 
denomination  of  Notables,  by  whose  influence  ho 
might,  be  able  to  effect  a  reformation.  The  king 
readily  acceded,  and  summonses  were  issued  for- 
the  meeting  at  Versailles.  This  convention,  con- 
sisting of  144  persons,  among  whom  were  seven 
princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of 
France,  eight  field-mareschals,  eight  counsellors 
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of  state,  and  eleven  bishops  and  archbishops,  ac- 
cordingly took  place  February  22,  L787,  and  was 
applied  in  great  state  by  the  king  in  person.     The 
royal  speech  was  followed  by  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate harangue  from  M.  de  Calonne,  who  ascribed 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  state  to  the 
administration  of  31.  Necker.     There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  patriotic  professions  of  the  king  and  his 
minister  were,  at  this  time,  sincere;  but  notwith- 
standing the  admirable  adroitness  of  the  latter, 
the  notables  -displayed  a  refractory   disposition, 
and  contributed  in  no  decree  towards  removing 
the  national  difficulties.    The  public  clamor  rising 
high   against  31.  de  Calonne,  whom  it  was  now 
the  fashion  to  style  a  profligate  and  extravagant 
minister,  he  was  exiled  by  the  king  to  his  estate  at 
Lorraine;  and  so  great  was  the  inveterate  rage  and 
odium  of  his  enemies,  that  he  soon  after  found  it 
expedient  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  parts.     He 
was  succeeded,  after  a  short  interval,  by  M.  Lo- 
menie  de  Brienne,    archbishop  of  Toulouse,   a 
leading  member  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  of 
great  popularity  for  his  patriotism.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1787,  the  assembly  of  notables  was  dissolved. 
Unfortunately,    the  'patriotism    of    the    Arch- 
bishop  of  Toulouse,    on    his   elevation    to    the 
post  of  minister,  seemed  to  vanish;  and  conse- 
quently, losing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  he 
deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  being  service- 
able to  the  king.     Recourse  was  again   had  to 
the   parliaments  of  Paris;    and,  on  the   12th  of 
June,  an  edict  was  sent  to  the  body  for  enregis- 
try,  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  stamps.     The  par- 
liament   demanded    the  communication   of  such 
documents  as  should  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  introducing  new  taxes.     The  refusal 
of  this  demand  produced  a  refusal  on  their  parts 
to  enregister  the  edict.     The  stamp-act  was  pro- 
nounced more  dangerous  than  even  the  exploded 
frfi/wlle.     The  king,  reserving  to  a  future  day  the 
declaration  of  his  intentions  respecting  the  stamp- 
tax,  transmitted  to  them  a  new  edict  of  far  greater 
importance,  for  commuting  the  existing-  vingtitmes 
into  a  regular  and  equal  land-tax;  but,  as  the 
danger  became  more  imminent,  the  parliament 
became   more   intrepid,  and   the  States-general 
were  loudly  called  for. 

A  royal  message  was  suddenly  delivered,  an- 
nouncing the  intention  of  (he  king  to  hold  a  bed 
of  justice.  The  parliament  immediately  re-assem- 
bled, and  several  resolutions  pnssed,  expressive  of 
riicir  determined  resistance.  The  bed  of  justice,  a 
very  unpopular  measure,  and  seldom  resorted  to  in 
the  most  despotic  times,  was  however  held,  Au- 
ir»M  (i,  1 787;  and,  hi  spite  of  the  resolutions,  which 
v> ( TO  rend  by  the  president,  the  edicts  were  forcibly 
MI  registered.  The  parliament,  though  defeated, 
was  not  subdued  ;  for,  on  the  following  day,  the 
members  entered  a  forma!  protest  ngaiust  the  pro- 
ceedings, declaring- die  edicts  mill  and  void;  and 
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that  he  who  should  presume  to  carry  them  into    BOOK  I. 
execution,   should   be  adjudged   a   traitor,    and 
condemned  to  the  gallies. 

So  great  were  the  apprehensions  of  government 
at  this  time,  that  great  numbers  of  the  military 
were  assembled  at  Paris,  and  the  members  of  the 
courts  of  justice  were  obliged  to  pass  to  their 
sittings  through  armed  ranks  of  soldiers  with 
bayonets  fixed.  August  13,  1787,  lettres  de  ca- 
chet were  issued  against  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
transferring  their  sittings  to  Troyes,  in  Cham- 
pagne, 100  miles  from  the  capital.  Previous  to 
their  exile  they  .drew  up  an  animated  remon- 
strance, and  almost  all  the  public  bodies  in  the 
kingdom  joined  in  boldly  petitioning  the  throne 
for  the  recall  of  that  assembly  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-general.  The  parliament  of 
Grenoble  declared  "  the  rights  of  property  to  be 
equally  sacred  and  secured  by  the  same  laws  as 
the  right  of  the  king  to  the  throne ;"  and  the  par- 
liament of  Besan9««,  in  reprobating  the  emission 
of  the  lettres  de  cachet,  scrupled  not  to  say,  "  that 
the  Parisian  magistrates  should  not  have  obeyed 
them." 

The  minister,    alarmed   at   his   critical    situ- 
ation,   advised    the    king    to  recall    the    parlia- 
ment  and    suspend   the    execution    of  the    ob- 
noxious   edicts.     On    the    19th  of   September, 
letters .  of   revocation  were   accordingly   issued, 
and  the  parliament  Mas  permitted  to  resume  its 
functions.     Discontents  however  prevailed;  the 
treasury    was    exhausted ;    and    though    several 
economical  regulations  had  taken  place  in  the 
royal    household,    still    the    public    expenditure 
required    an   extraordinary   supply.     The    plan 
proposed   by  the  minister  was  that  of  a  series 
of  loans,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
eighteen    millions   sterling,    for   five    successive 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  engaged  the 
honor  of  the  sovereign  that  the  States-general 
should  be  convoked.     This  proposal  was  treated 
with  scorn,    as  the  promised  convocation  could 
at  that  time  be  of  no  utility.     It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  hold  a  stance  royale,  that  the  matter 
should  be  debated  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
previous  to  the  enregistry.     Notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  the  debates  were,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  conducted  not  only  with 
freedom  but  with  violence.     The  discussion  con- 
tinued for  nine  hours,   when  his   majesty  sud- 
denly aiose  and  commanded   the  edicts   to  be 
immediately  registered.     This  was  unexpectedly 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of 
the   blood;  who,  conceiving  the  royal  mandate 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  pro- 
tested ngainst  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day 
as  being  thereby  null  and  void.     The  king  re- 
peated his  orders,  and,  quitting  the  assembly  in 
anger,  departed   for  Versailles.     The   duke,  on 
tJu;  king's  departure,  formally  recorded  his  dis- 
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BOOK  I.  sent,  and  the  parliament  passed  a  resolution 
abjuring  every  sort  of  concern  in  the  enregistry 
that  had  then  taken  place.  On  the  following  day 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  received  a  letter,  command- 
ing him  to  retire  to  his  chateau  in  the  country, 
accompanied  only  hy  his  family.  The  members, 
Sahafiere  and  M*.  Futeau,  who  liad  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  debate,  v  fire,  under  the  au- 
thority of  lettrcs  de  ctic/ict,  sent  to  different  pri- 
sons; and,  l>y  express  command  of  the  king1,  the 
resolution  of  parliament  was  erased  from  their 
records. 

A  remonstrance  against  these  violent  proceed- 
ings was  presented  to  the  king1  from  the  parlia- 
ment, who  expressed  their  astonishment  and  con- 
cern flint  a  prince  of  the  blood  was  exiled,  and 
t\\  o  of  their  members  imprisoned  for  having,  at  a 
time  when  his  majesty  said  he  came  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  assembly,  declared  what  their  duty 
and  consciences  dictated.  The  king,  in  his  an- 
swer to  this  remonstrance,  forbade  them  to  pub- 
lish any  further  deliberations  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  supersede  the  existing  parliaments, 
the  minister  had  recourse  to  another  wild  pro- 
ject. A  supreme  court,  by  the  name  of  Cour 
ftenii're,  was  to  be  established,  consisting  of 
members  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  be 
vested  with  the  power  of  enregistering  the  royal 
edicts.  The  dernier  resort  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  public.  The  parliament  called 
loudly  for  the  States-genera!  to  be  assembled; 
and  this  appeal  to  the  paramount  authority  ren- 
dered the  parliament  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  court  still  prosecuted  its  nefarious  designs, 
and  orders  \vere  issued  for  anvMing  Messrs. 
D'Espremenil  and  Monsambert,  two  celebrated 
••oiinsr-llors  at;d  patriotic  members  of  the  pnr- 
liameiil.  A  p:irty  of  the  military,  surrounding 
the  scat  of  justice  at  midnight,  demanded  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  two  magist rates. 
This  act  of  despotism  occasioned  the  following 
animated  address  from  the  parliament  to  the 
king,  delivered  May  7,  ITS^. 

"  Sirr, 
"  Vi.ur  I'.irliamrnt  U  confirmed,  by  every  proreiil- 

ui  'tin  triiire  innovation  which   i--  aimed  at  in  the 

!i  of  monarchy.  Ai  the  moment  tv<  n  when 
your  Parliament  uerc  offering  their  suspicions  and 

t!s!r,uni>  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  an  act  of 
absolute  authority  is  exercised  in  your  name  against 
two  magistrates,  whose  conduct  is  irreproachable,  ;mj 
who  should  ratlitr  deserve  your  .Majesty's  protection 
tor  their  support  of  the  rights  of  monarchy.  At  tlie 
time,  thai  the  deputies  of  Parliament  were  soliciting 
an  audience  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  which  pnhlic 
circu!n&t:mccs  seemed  to  require .  the  seat  of  sovereign 
justice  -.n.-  invt.-tfd  hy  a  body  of  armed  people,  who 
<•<>  :,t!., i;e;l  acts  of  violence  in  tin1  middle,  of  the  night, 
«nd  at  the  time  your  Parliament  were  sitting. 

"  Your  Majesty  has  bec:>  advi-ed  not  to  receive 
tkc  dt  putation  of  your  Parliament,  because  you  lud 


not  been  made  acquainted  with  their  coming  by  a 
special  message.  The  elfbrts  that  have  been  made  to 
conceal  truth  from  your  .knowledge,  but  too  plainly 
indicate  the  changes  in  the  constitution  which  the 
enemies  of  magistracy  have  endeavoured  to  effect  >ince~ 
1771,  and  which  they  flatter  themselves  to  attain  by  a 
specious  plausibility.  Your  Majesty,  in  summoning 
your  Parliament  to  the  throne,  was  about  to  con- 
ciliate the  love  of  your  people  by  a  measure  so  con- 
formable to  ancient  practice.  But,  Sire,  the  French 
nation  will 'never  adopt  the  despotic  measures  to  which- 
you  are  advised,  and  whose  effects  alarm  the  most 
faithful  of  your  magistrates.  We  shall  not  repeat  all 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  afflict  us ;  we 
shall  only  represent  to  you,  with  respectful  firmness, 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  must  not 
be  trampled  on,  and  that  your  authority  can  only 
be  esteemed  so  long  as  it  is  tempered  with  justice. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  which  has  determined 
each  and  every  member  not  to  take  any  part,  cither 
as  a  body  or  as  individuals,  in  any  functions  which 
may  be  the  consequences  of  new  regulations;  nor  will 
they  assist  in  any  measures  which  are  not  the  unani- 
mous resolutions  of  Parliament,  endued  with  all  its 
privileges.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  and  we  beseech  your  Majesty  not  to  suffer 
apparent  or  momentary  advantages  to  divert  your 
attention,  as  they  only  produce  unhappy  consequence.-.. 
This  objection  is  of  such  importance  to  ihe  public 
tranquillity,  that  the  consideration  of  it  absorbs  every 
other  sentiment,  and  scarcely  leaves  us  power  to 
beseech  your  justice  in  favor  of  the  two  magistrates 
who  have  been  recently  torn  from  us,  attended  by 
circumstances  which  we  dare  not  describe.  Your 
Majesty  will  sooner  or  later  discover  the  justice  of  our 
representations;  and,  in  what<  vcr  situation  your  par- 
liament may  find  itself,  it  will  feel  the  pleasing  and. 
conscious  satisfaction  of  having  used  its  be.-t  endeavours- 
for  the  service  of  the  King  and  the  nation." 

On   the  same  day  the  king  had  addressed  the 
assembly  of  notables  in  these  words : 

"  It  is  now  twelve  months  past,  that  my  Parliament 
of  Paris  1m  continued  to  commit  the  greatest  ex- 
-.  Its  members  have  not  only  endeavoured  to- 
place  themselves  on  a  level  with  my  authority,  but 
they  have  even  dared  to  assert,  that  no  act  had  force 
if  not  ^registered.  They  have  dtcl.ircd  that  they 
were  not  obliged  to  do  it,  although  the  nation  suf- 
fered by  their  refusal.  The  provincial  parliaments 
have  followed  their  example  in  their  pretensions  and 
undertakings.  The  consequences  have  been,  that  the 
most  necessary  laws  have  not  been  executed, — limt  all 
the  most  useful  operations  of  government  have  been, 
stopped,  and  that  public  credit  i*  diminished,  justice 
has  been  suspended,  and  in  short,  that  the  national 
tranquillity  is  overthrown.  The  suppression  of  those 
excesses  is  what  I  owe  to  my  subjects,  to  myself,  and 
to  my  successors.  I  might  have  punished  them,  but 
1  rather  choose  to  prevent  their  ctlects.  I  have  been  . 
obliged  to  punish  a  few  of  the  magistrates;  but, 
though  it  was  indispensable,  I  have  done  it  with  re- 
luctance. 1  will  not  then  annihilate  mv  parliament ; 
but  1  will  bring  them  back  to  their  duty,  and  the 
limits  of  their  institution.  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of 
converting  this  momentary  tempest  to  a  salutary 
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epocha  for  my  people,  to  begin  the  reformation  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings  by  the  tribunals  on  which  they  are 
to  be  founded  ;  to  procure  justice  to  be  rendered  in  a 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  manner;  to  entrust 
the  nation  with  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  rights,  which 
ought  always  to  be  conciliated  to  mine.  I  will  more- 
over establish,  in  every  part  of  my  kingdom,  that  unity 
of  system,  without  which  a  great  state  is  always  weak- 
ened by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  territories.  The 
order  I  mean  to  maintain  is  not  new — there  was  but  one 
parliament  when  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  it  at  Paris.  A 
large  state  should  have  but  one  king,  one  law,  anil  one 
power,  to  enregister  acts.  Tribunals,  with  a  limited 
power,  shall  superintend  the  majority  of  law-suits  ;  the" 
parliament,  those  of  more  important  consequences;  a 
single  court  of  judicature,  for  the  deposit  of  all  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  shall  be  charged 
with  its  enregisterment.  In  short,  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  to  assemble  not  only  once,  but  every  time 
that  the  state  of  affairs  shall  require  it.  Such  is  the 
restoration  which  my  love  for  rny  people  has  prepared, 
anil  consecrated  this  day  for  their  happiness,  which  is 
my  only  desire.  My  keeper  of  the  seals  will  deliver 
you  my  intention  more  at  length." 

To  fhe  remonstrance  which  the  parliament  of 
Paris  had  delivered,  the  king  thus  replied  on  the 

9th  of  May  :— 

"  Gentlemen,  I  made  yon  yesterday  acquainted  with 
rny  will,  and  now  I  call  you  together  again  to  confirm 
it.  I  shall  continue  to  persist  iii  the  execution  of  a 
plan  which  has  for  its  object  the  general  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  welfare  of  my  people.  I  rely  on 
your  zeal  and  fid.t-.lity  for  the  good  of  my  service,  when 
I  shall  have  fixed  on  proper  persons  to  compose  my 
supreme  assembly.  I  simll  call  yon  together  before  the 
ordinary  time  of  your  sitting,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
and  the  necessity  of  the  state  rt  quire  it." 

His  majesty  had,  on  the  preceding-  dny,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  edicts  to  be  registered : 
among-  these  was  one  for  the  establishment  of 
tfi>  cour  pltniere,  and  another  for  the  diminution 
of  the  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  from 
120  to  67,  as  had  been  done  by  Louis  XI.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  protested  against  these  mea- 
sures, declaring'  their  determination  not  to  assist 
in  any  supreme  court  about  to  be  instituted. 
In  defiance  of  this  detttaratratt  a  bed  of  justice 
Was  held,  and  the  edict  for  the  establishment  of 
the  cour  pl(-:,if:rn  fr.rcr'jty  eim-gistered.  Violent 
commotions  now  ensue.!.  The  first  president  of 
the  parliament,  in  the  name  of  that  assembly, 
informed  the  king-,  that  the  parliament  would 
acknowledge  ;m>  authority  which  infringed  on 
the  complete  e*er«ise  of  (heir  prerogatives. 
Th«  parliament  of  Rouen  announced  the  edicts 
in  question  to  IK;  null  and  void,  and  all  persons 
assisting-  iti  the  execution  of  thorn  to  be  traitors 
to  the  rrr.tion.  J. wires  da  i-'idipt  were  immedi- 
ately executed  ng-ainst  them.  The  parliaments 
t)t  Kheiins,  Grenoble,  and  Metz,  were,  for  their 
patriotic  endeavours,  ordered  into  banishment. 
National  deliberations  were  thus  suspended  by 


an  armed  force;  but  this  violence  was  opposed    HOOK  I. 

by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  thus  addressed  • 

the  throne  on  the  16th  of  May : —  c"tp  '• 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  majesty  to  consider,  1787. 
it  is  the  duty  of  your  parliament  to  watch  over  the 
people's  wants,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign ;  the 
people  may  be  misled  by  factious  men,  and  kings  are 
too  much  exposed  to  dangerous  surprises.  Parliament, 
Sire,  wiil  speak  of  liberty  to  monarchs,  and  recommend 
submission  to  subjects.  They  render  that  submission 
honorable  by  their  example,  and  that  authority  solid 
by  their  principles.  In  short,  the  most  essential  func- 
tion of  your  majesty's  parliament  is,  to  summon  the 
royal  power  to  the  standard  of  justice,  and  public  li- 
berty to  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Such,  Sire,  have  been 
their  patriot  views,  and  the  object  of  their  uiiremitted 
zeal,  in  the  most  severe  and  turbulent  times. 

"  Still  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  ever 
jealous  to  deserve  the  good-will  of  our  gracious  mo- 
narch, and  insure  the  liberty  of  our  fellow-citizens,  we 
come  to  point  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  fatal 
error  that  would  seduce  the  heart  of  a  sovereign ;  we 
come  to  invoke  your  majesty's  justice,  wisdom,  and 
humanity,  against  the  pernicious  employing  of  lettret 
de  cachet.  At  this  terrible  word  all  hearts  shudder,  all 
ideas  are  clouded  with  horror.  The  individuals  seized 
with  these  dreadful  symptoms,  look  with  amazement 
at  one  another,  and,  afraid  of  explaining  themselves, 
remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  The  people  in  silence 
scarce  dare  to  lift  their  thoughts  to  that  inconceivable 
power,  which  disposes  of  men  without  hearing  of 
judging  them;  that  plunges  and  keeps  them  at  pleasure 
in  total  darkness,  whither  the  cheerful  light  of  day  never 
enters  no  more  than  the  reviving  aspect  of  the  law,  the 
cry  of  nature,  or  the  voice  of  friendship  ;  to  that  power 
that  for  existence  depends  on  mystery,  and  derives  it» 
title  from  force  alone;  to  a  power  exercised  with  impu- 
nity by  the  ministers  of  state,  their  deputies,  and  the 
agents  of  the  police ;  to  a  power,  in  short,  which  from 
the  prime  minister  to  the  very  inferior  officers  of  the 
police,  lays  over  our  heads  an  endless  chain  of  formid- 
able oppressors,  before  whom  remain  silent  and  inac- 
tive the  sacred  laws  of  nature,  and  those  of  the  consti- 
tution. No,  Sire,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of 
the  constitution,  shall. never  reproach  your  parliament 
(the  living  law  at  the  foot  of  the  throne)  with  having 
'stood  shamefully  inactive,  and  with  having  preserved  a 
guilty  silence. 

"  Man  was  born  free,  and  his  happiness  depends  on 
justice.  Liberty  is  an  imprescriptible  right.  It  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  living  suitably  to  the  tenor  of  the 
laws;  justice  is  an  universal  duty,  and  this  duty  is  an- 
terior to  the  laws  themselves  that  acknowledge  il,  and 
ought  to  guide  it,  but  never  to  dispense  with  it  in  the 
monarch  or  the  subject.  Justice  and  liberty  !  This, 
Sire,  is  the  principle  and  end  of  all  society,  the  >table 
and  immoveable  foundation  of  all  power;  and  such  is,  ^ 
for  the  happiness  o-f  mankind,  the  wonderful  count. c- 
tion  of  these  two  inestimable  blessings,  that  no  reasi.n- 
able  authority,  no  solid  obedience,  can  ever  subsist 
without  them.  The  practice  of  lettres.dc  cachet  <>vt-r- 
turns  all  this  system.  Justice  thereby  becomes  n.ire 
illusion,  and  liberty  retains  but  the  name.  Such  a  prac- 
tice is  repugnant  to  reason,  and  contrary  to  the  orders 
of  the  state;  the  motives  alleged  in  order  to  authorise 
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it,  are  but  pretences  clearly  refuted  by  examples.  It 
must  certainly  be  repugnant  to  reason,  since  it  evidently 
js  t0  the  nature,  of  man,  to  that  of  royalty,  and  to  the 
primitive  notions  of  morality.  Such  are  the  essential 
characters  of  lettres  de  cachet. 

"  The  nature  of  man  is  not  that  of  being  independent. 
Independence  to  him  is  a  state  of  war  ;  force  and  cun- 
ning are  by  turns  his  predominant  passions;  and  jus- 
tice divested  of  sanction  is  divested  of  power.  The 
nature  of  man  is,  therefore,  a  propensity  to  join  his 
fellow  -cre.ilures,  and  to  live  in  society,  under  the  re- 
striction of  certain  general  rules,  named  the  laws.  But 
all  rules,  conventions,  or  agreements,  that  constrain, 
without  protecting  him,  could  no  longer  be  termed 
laws,  but  fetter?.  Force  may  prepare  them,  it  is  true, 
and  weakness  or  folly  may  wear  them  ;  but  force  does 
not  oblige,  and  weakness  and  folly  cannot  engage  them- 
selves. All  lawful  submission  is  voluntary  in  its  prin- 
ciple; a  guilty  citizen  has  consented  beforehand  to  the 
sentence  that  condemns  him.  Were  some  men  to  say 
to  others,  '  Exercise  an  arbitrary  power  over  us  ;  we 
give  our  consent,  that  the  tribunals  be  without  power, 
and  the  laws  of  no  u«e  ;  a  word  from  your  mouth,  a 
signature  from  your  hand,  shall  deprive  us  of  our  li- 
berty, of  our  goods,  of  our  wives,  of  our  children,  of 
the  very  right  of  defending  ourselves  ;'  were  some  men 
to  hold  such  language,  they  would  certainly  pass  for 
madmen.  The  people's  consent,  therefore,  to  the  power 
of  using  lettres  de  cachet,  is  incompatible  with  the  use 
of  reason  ;  reason  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  as  well  as 
of  society  ;  the  practice,  therefore,  of  such  lettres,  is 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  man,  both  as  a  rational  and 
a  social  being.  Will  they  say  that  this  practice  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  monarchical  power  ? 

"  Tlie  answer  could  easily  be  found.  Kings  reign 
either  in  virtue  of  conquest,  or  by  law  :  if  the  con- 
queror abuses  his  conquest;  if  he  strikes  at  the  rights 
of  man;  if  the  conquest  is  not  changed  into  capitula- 
tion, force,  that  disposes  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  does 
net  retain  subjects  at  the  conqueror's  feet,  but  slaves. 
Whatever  reason  forbids  the  people  to  consent  to,  kings 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  ordain.  Besides,  how 
could  reason  bear  to  see  the  whole  system  of  morality 
overturned  ?  The  tutelary  maxims  of  mankind  hap- 
pily want  no  proofs.  They  support  themselves  by 
their  own  evidence.  It  is  evident  that  justice  must 
equally  hold  the  scales  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  shame  and  punishment  are  due  to 
the  guilty,  and  to  them  alone.  If  there  existed  a  power 
that  could  interrupt  the  course  of  laws,  and  partially 
defend  the  guilty,  by  preserving  the  one  and  abandon- 
ing (he  others,  it  is  evident  that  this  power,  in  com- 
promising justice  in  the  punishments  she  has  already 
pronounced,  would  add  to  the  idea  of  a  precedent,  that 
likewise  of  preference  :  and  if  the  preference  granted 
by  this  power  were  to  be  constantly  reserved  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  citizens,  and  refused  to  all  others,  it  is 
evident  that  the  law  not  allowed  to  punish  such  and 
such  a  crime,  but  such  and  such  a  class  of  society, 
would  invariably  keep  in  a  state  of  terror  and  disgrace 
all  those  classes  that  are  proscribed,  without  any  regard 
for  innocence  or  justice.  The  application  of  these  in- 
eonteslible  marks  is  very  opposite  to  the  practice  of 
Ittlret  de  cachet.  Two  men,  for  instance,  meet  ;  one 
is  weak,  the  other  strong  ;  one  poor,  the  other  rich; 
»be  poor  may  say  to  himself,  —  "  If  this  man  offends  me, 


if  he  attacks  my  honour,  my  liberty,  my  life,  the  lavvt 
assure  me  that  they  will  grant  me  their  support — the 
laws  deceive  me — authority  may  dispose  of  it  otherwise 
• — authority  will  prevail — but,  should  I  offend  him,  I 
shall  be  pursued,  imprisoned,  abandoned,  dishonored, 
punished  ; — this  very  authority  will  be  silent  for  me; 
these  very  laws  inexorable.  Where  then  is  justice  ?  Is 
misery  a  crime  ?  Is  humanity  alone  no  longer  a  title  ? 
A  poor  man  friendless,  without  any  credit,  is  he  no 
longer  a  citizen  ? 

"  The  orders  of  the  state  are  no  less  contrary  to  thn 
practice  of  lettres  de  cachet,  than  the  principles  them- 
selves. Ambition,  revenge,  flattery,  and  avidity,  in  a 
word,  the  most  violent  and  the  most  abject  passions, 
have  besieged  at  all  times  the  monarch's  throne  ;  but  at 
all  times,  too,  the  laws  have  forewarned  the  sovereign, 
and  protected  the  subjects,  and  if  not  with  equal  suc- 
cess, at  least  with  equal  energy  ;  and  this  continual 
struggle  of  arbitrary  power  against  liberty,  has  not  pre- 
vented liberty  from  triumphing  in  the  people's  and  the 
monarch's  minds.  The  last  states  of  Blois  have  in- 
treated  his  majesty  to  confine  the  use  of  lettres  de  cachet 
to  those  who  had  the  honor  to  dine  at  his  royal  man- 
sion, not  to  seclude  them  from  their  occupations,  or  de- 
prive them  of  their  household  goods,  and  of  their  fami- 
lies, but  to  prevent  their  being  admitted  into  the  palace 
of  his  royal  presence,  without  depriving  them,  how- 
ever, of  his  justice.  It  is  a  maxim  in  our  monarchy, 
that  no  citizen  can  become  a  prisoner  without  an  order 
from  the  judge.  All  the  kings  of  the  two  first  raceg 
have  acknowledged  it.  Hugues  Capet  found  it  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  AH  orders  and  decrees  issued 
under  the  third  race  have  confirmed  it.  It  is  this 
maxim  that  became  the  foundation  of  the  only  distinc- 
tion we  find  in  our  laws  between  the  prisoners  for 
crimes  and  those  for  debts  ;  and  the  clause  in  the  edict 
of  1670,  agreeable  in  this  point  to  all  the  preceding 
ones,  has  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  validity,  by  re- 
quiring that  prisoners  for  crimes  should  be  examined 
within  twcnty-four-hours  after  imprisonment;  but  how 
ineffectual  such  a  wise  disposition,  how  ridiculous  such 
a  precaution,  as  long  as  the  practice  of  lettres  de  cachet 
shall  subsist ! 

"  Thus  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  society,  the  most  brilliant  lights  of  reason, 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  lawful  power,  the  elemen- 
tary maxims  of  morality,  the  laws  of  the  constitution  ; 
all,  in  short,  unanimously  rise  against  the  practice  of 
lettres  de  cachet.  By  what  fatality,  Sire,  has  it  been 
introduced  and  continued  in  your  dominions?  We 
are  not  astonished  to  see  that  men,  jealous  of  a  tran- 
sitory, but  personal  power,  and  greedy,  ambitious  cour- 
tiers, regardless  of  time  to  come,  should  color  this 
practice  with  the  specious  motives  of  public  safety,  or 
of  the  tranquillity  anil  honor  of  many  families ;  the 
servile  mind  follows  the  train  of  ambition  with  aridity  ; 
but  that  there  should  be  citizens  blind  enough  not  to 
see,  in  every  letter  they  solicit  or  acquiesce  in,  the 
dreadful  danger  that  awaits  them,  fills  us  really  with 
the  greatest  astonishment,  and  causes  in  our  breast  the 
deepest  affliction.  It  is  time  to  combat  an  error  set  off 
with  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness;  it  might 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  your 
majesty. 

"  Evidence  wants  but  few  words.  The  interest  of 
those  who  choose  to  be  inactive,  out  of  ternp«r,  or  re-. 
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tfentfnl  in  the  place  they  enjoy,  does  not  by  any  means 
Contribute  to  the  public  safety.  Public  safety  has  two 
Certain  bases;  the  terror  of  wickedness,  and  the  shelter 
Of  innocence.  The  terror  of  wickedness,  the  more 
exalted  it  is;  and  the  shelter  of  innocence,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weakness. 

"  We  have  had  the  honor  to  prove  to  your  majesty, 
that  the  use  of  the  letlres  tie  cachet  is  positively  con- 
trived for  abetting  the  powerful  criminal,  and  intimi- 
dating the  feeble  innocent. 

"  Where  no  personal  security  exists,  public  safety  is 
but  an  imaginary  bliss  ;  and  where  the  practice  of  let- 
tres de  cachet  subsists,  personal  security  cannot  exist; 
public  safety  is  then  but  an  imaginary  bliss,  when  the 
practice  of  lettres  de  eachet  subsists.  If  there  are  cir- 
cumstances, Sire,  that  require  the  sudden  exercise  of 
your  authority,  there  are  none  that  can  authorise  the 
•ecret  detention  of  a  prisoner  who  solicits  his  trial  ; 
there  are  none  that  can  prevent  his  claim  to  justice; 
not  his  silence  itself,  nor  even  his  formal  consent  to  the 
loss  of  his  liberty,  could  be  sufficient  to  do  it. 

"  Your  majesty's  answer,  in  1777,  has  given  an  in- 
delible sanction  to  these  national  maxims.  You  declare. 
Sire,  that  you  will  never  suffer  any  attacks  on  the 
liberty  of  your  subjects ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  public  safety  requires  that  your  authority  should 
appear  in  support  of  justice,  to  prevent  a  culprit's 
evasion.  How  remarkable  and  how  comforting  were 
these  words  for  the  cause  of  justice:  they  conciliated 
liberty  with  power;  and  it  is  thus  that  your  majesty 
lias  fixed  upon  this  point,  and,  with  your  own  words, 
the  principle,  the  object,  and  the  limits  of  your  power. 

"  The  honor  and  tranquillity  of  a  family  is  the  last 
objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  lettrss  de 
cachet ;  but  they  do  not  reflect  that  this  objection,  the 
grand  battery  of  the  partisans  for  arbitrary  power, 
owes  all  its  pretended  consequence  to  the  lettres  them- 
selves, the  practice  of  which,  once  admitted,  destroys 
honor  itself,  and  arms  it  against  liberty. 

"  Your  parliament,  Sire,  will  agree,  that  the  preju- 
dice may  exist ;  but  they  will  never  agree  that  a  false 
prejudice  of  honor  should,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, be  contrary  to  reason,  and  affect  the  public 
interest,  our  morals,  and  our  laws.  And,  if  it  should 
please  your  majesty,  after  having  permitted  the  law  to 
act  indiscriminately  on  the  guilty,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  birth,  to  send  for  their  relations  at  your 
court,  to  employ  them  in  your  tribunals,  in  your  coun- 
cils, and  in  your  armies,  would  any  person  dare  to  say 
that  a  prejudice,  that  is  subsisted  and  nourished  only 
by  success,  would  resist  so  noble  and  so  august  an 
example  ? 

"  Many  facts,  pretty  well  known,  can  prove  to  your 
majesty  that  the  nation,  more  sensible  of  their  true 
interest,  even  in  the  most  elevated  spheres,  are  disposed 
to  receive  from  you  hands  the  greatest  blessing  a  mo- 
narch can  bestow  on  his  subjects,  the  gift  of  liberty  :  it 
is  a  blessing  that  renders  authority  more  firm,  and  the 
laws  more  endearing.  It  is  this  blessing  which  nobly 
rewards  virtue,  encourages  the  aspiring  genius,  and 
puts  a  bridle  on  turbulent  licentiousness  :  this  your 
parliament  come  to  reclaim,  Sire,  in  the  name  of  a 
generous  and  faithful  nation.  They  most  respectfully 
entreat  you  to  abolish,  for  ever,  the  use  of  letlret  de 
tachft.  They  conjure  you  effectually  to  reject  all  am- 
bitious counsels,  and  frivolous  motives;  and  that  per- 


fidious intelligence,    which    is  as  much  disowned  by    BOOK  I. 

reason,  as  it  is  refuted  by  facts.     How  cruel !  that  your  — 

majesty  cannot  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  such  CHAP.  I. 
intelligence,  generally  made  up  by  subaltern  officers,  <-^~v>^' 
on  some  pretence  always  kept  secret,  or  on  infonna-  1787. 
tions  always  clandestine.  Oh !  Sire,  could  you  but 
interrogate  those  victims  of  arbitrary  power,  confined, 
abandoned,  and  forgotten,  in  those  impenetrable  dun- 
geons, where  silence  and  injustice  ever  dwell,  how 
many  of  them  would  you  find  who  never  threatened  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  nor  ever  meant  to 
dishonor  the  respectable  name  of  their  family  ?  Un- 
happy victims!  soon  would  your  majesty  be  convinced 
that  intrigue,  avidity,  lust  of  power,  thirst  of  revenge, 
the  dread  or  hate  of  justice,  humour,  caprice,  and  the 
mere  whim  of  a  man  of  credit,  preside  by  turns  at  the. 
distribution  of  lettres  de  cachet.  You  would  then  know 
to  what  torments  is  condemned  the  wretch  for  whom 
the  sun  rises  without  any  hopes,  and  the  night  re- 
turns without  any  repose.  Terrible  uncertainty  !  des- 
pondency worse  than  death !  and  all  these  horrors 
in  the  name  of  majesty  !  Yes,  Sire,  were  you  but  to 
behold  the  dreadful  mansions  of  sorrow,  you  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  cruel  fate  of  your  subjects;  you 
would  shudder  at  the  condition  of  princes  themselves ; 
and  you  would  hasten  to  destroy  those  invisible  arrows 
that  strike  at  justice,  both  when  aiming  at  the  innoceuir 
and  guilty. 

"  Animated  by  this  hope,  and  founded  on  these 
principles,  your  parliament,  Sire,  afier  having  sued  for 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  cannot  help  soliciting,  once 
more,  for  that  of  the  three  citizens.  We  have  autho- 
rity to  believe,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Messrs. 
Freteau  and  Sabatier  are  not  guilty.  Were  they  so, 
the  right  of  judging  them  is  reserved  to  your  parlia- 
ment, and  the  charming  prerogative  of  pardoning,  to 
your  majesty. 

"  Liberty  is  by  no  means  a  privilege,  but  a  right. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  governments  to  respect  that  right. 
The  same  force  that  deprives  a  deliberating  assembly 
of  their  members,  affects  the  whole  body.  Some  are 
arrested,  others  are  threatened,  none  are  free.  A  de- 
liberating assembly,  deprived  of  their  freedom,  threat- 
ened by  force  if  they  still  continue  to  deliberate,  and  rise- 
ing  above  fear,  can  be  supported  only  by  their  fidelity. 

"  This  virtue,  Sire,  has  not  forsaken  your  parlia- 
ment. They  will  not  cease  to  solicit,  in  a  very  respect- 
ful manner,  the  blessing  of  public  liberty,  by  the  abo- 
lition of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  the  personal  liberty  of 
that  august  prince,  the  first  of  the  blood  royal,  and  of 
the  two  exiled  magistrates.  But  it  is  no  longer  a  prince 
of  your  blood,  nor  two  magistrates,  that  your  parlia- 
ment claims  now  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  and  of  rea- 
son:  it  is  three  French  individuals — three  men." 

Monarchs,  who  implicitly  confide  in  ministers, 
frequently  become  the  dupes  of  their  advisers, 
who  seldom  feel  an  interest  in  their  happiness,  or 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  plan  of 
coercion,  which  was  so  shamefully  adopted  on 
this  occasion,  must  be  ascribed  to  M.  de  Brienne ; 
for,  when  the  king  was  left  to  pursue  his  own 
inclinations,  he  never  hesitated  to  adopt  conci- 
liatory measures.  The  courage  of  the  prime 
minister  totally  failed  him,  aud  he  now  left  the 
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BOOK  I.    king  to  act  as  he  pleased.     Suddenly  an  order 

• of  council  was   published,  August  N,  fixing  the 

convocation  of  the   states  to    the    1st   of   May, 
!?>£>,  and  suspending,  during  the  interval,  the 
institution   of  the   CHUT  plhiitre.     The  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  recalled,  and  the  exiled  members 
permitted  to  return  to  the  capital.    A  second  urn't 
of  council  was  promulgated,  August  16,  avowing 
the  inability  of  the  court  to  answer  the  ordinary 
demands  upon  the.   treasury,  and   directing  the 
payments  to  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
lil'ilis  in  money,  and  two-filths   m   tiotes,  due  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  5 
per  cent.     This  apparent  bankruptcy  occasioned 
much  consternation ;  ami  M.  de  Brienne,  after 
an  administration  of  little  more  than  a  year,  was 
obliged  to  resign  his    office.      M.    Necker,    the 
favorite  of  the  people,  was,  for  the  second  time, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the   finances,  and  the  im- 
mediate embarrassments  of  government  were  re- 
moved by  the  adoption  of  wise  measures.     At 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  minister,  the  king  con- 
sented to  the  convocation   of  the  states-general ; 
and,  on  the  5th  of  October,  a  second  convention 
of  the  notables  was   held,  when  a  debate   took 
place,  relative  to  the  mode  of  forming  that  assem- 
bly.    It  was  the  general  wish   that  it  should  be 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  last  assembly, 
in  Kil4.     The  notables  were  dissolved  Decem- 
ber 12;  and,  by  a  decree  of  council,  dated  De- 
cember 27,  the  final  decision  of  the  court  was 
made  known.     It  was  determined,  that  the  num- 
ber   of  deputies    to    the    ensuing    states-general 
should  not  be  under  1000;  that  it  should  be  ap- 
portioned, with  all  possible  accuracy,  to  the  po- 
pulation and  financial  contributions  of  the  diffe- 
rent buildings  ;  and  that  the  representation  of  the 
//>/•*  i'tfif,  or  commons,  should  be  equal  to  the 
Mini  of  the  representations  of  the  other  two  or- 
ders, the  nobles  and  clergy.     This  arrangement 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people,  but  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  nobles  and   clergy,  who 
were  extremely  mortified  at  being  rendered  only 
eqvtil  to  the  tiers  i'tat.     During   the   time  of  the 
elections,  the  spirit   of  discontent    and    tumult, 
which   prevailed   in   France,    was   considerably 
augmented  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions.     To  alle- 
viate this  public  distress,  the  king  ordered  the 
profits  of  a  lottery  (amounting  to  twelve  hundred 
thousand  livres)  to  be  distributed  among  the  un- 
happy sufferers;  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Duke 
of  ( Means  was  also  extensive  on  the  occasion. 

The  period  at  length  arrived  which  the  people 
fondly  hoped  would  terminate  all  their  disorder*. 
The  assembly  of  the  states-general  met  at  Ver- 
sailles on  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  a  day  ever  me- 
morable in  the  annals  of  France  and  of  the 
world.  The  ceremony  commenced  with  an  act 
of  devotion  ;  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
preceded  by  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and  fol- 


lowed  by  the  king,  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the 
Deity,  amidst  an  immense  crowd,  who  were  sin- 
cerely praying  that  their  honest  endeavours  might 
reform  and  regenerate  the  state.     The  splendor 
and  variety  of  the  robes  of  two  of  the  orders 
rendered  the  spectacle  extremely   brilliant :  for 
the  dignified  clergy  were  adorned  with  scarfs, 
crosses,  and  crosiers ;  while  the  nobles   were  de- 
corated, as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  with   flowing 
mantles,  covered  with  lace :   plumes  of  feathers 
waving  in  the  air,   stars  and  ribbons,  added  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene.     The  commons,  on 
whom  the  people  chiefly  relied,  seemed  to  affect 
simplicity,    the    members    appearing    in     plaiu 
domes,    surmounted    by    short  woollen    cloaks. 
After  a  long  and   tedious  ceremonial,  the  king, 
who  was  seated  in  a  magnificent  alcove,  with  the 
queen  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood  around  him,  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  a  speech,  in  which  he  remarked,  "  the 
public  spirit  is  in  a  ferment,  but  an  assembly  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation    will   certainly 
hearken  to  no  other  counsels  than  those  founded 
on  justice  and  wisdom.     Whatever  may  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  most  tender  solicitude  for  the 
public  good,  whatever  can  be  asked  from  a  sove- 
reign, the  sincerest  friend  of  his  people,  you  may, 
you  ought  to  hope  from  me."     How  different  in 
style  is  this  speech  from  those  which  the  king  had 
lately  delivered  by  the  advice  of  his  other  mi- 
nister!    It  was  listened  to  with  profound  atten- 
tion, and  hailed  with  repeated  bursts  of  applause. 
The  keeper  of  the  seals  followed,  and  enlarged 
on    the    advantages    of  a    limited    government, 
equally  remote  from   absolute   monarchy  on  the 
one    hand,  and    anarchy   and   republicanism  on 
the  other.     M.    Necker  succeeded    the    keeper 
of    the    seals,    in    a    speech    of   great    length, 
in  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention   of 
the  Assembly    principally  to   the    state   of    the 
finances,  which  he  allowed  to  be  deranged,   but 
stated  the  actual  deficit  not  to  exceed  fifty-six 
millions  of  French  livres.     Some  disputes  arose 
between   the   respective   orders    respecting    the 
verification  of  their  powers.     The  tiers  etat  in- 
sisted, to  the    astonishment  of  the    clerg'y    ami 
nobles,  that  this  ceremony  could  only  take  place 
in  a  common  assembly,  voting  not  by  orders  but 
by    poll.     This    was    resisted    in    the    strongest 
manner   by    the  superior  orders,   as    a   flagrant 
usurpation.     The    Commons    plainly    perceived 
that  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  by  orders  would 
reduce    them — the   real    representatives    of  the 
people — to  mere  cyphers.     After  six   weeks  in- 
action, the  Abbe  Sieyes  prevailed  upon  the  Com- 
mons to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute   by  altering 
their   style ;    and  for    this    purpose    he    moved, 
"  That  they   should  declare  themselves  the   re- 
presentatives of  the   nation,   and   (hat  the  other 
two  orders  should  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
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than  as  deputies  of  corporations,  who  could  only 
have  a  deliberate  voice  when  they  assembled  in 
a  national  character  with  the  national  representa- 
tives." This  measure  was  adopted  unanimously 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  the  tiers  etat  took  the 
daring  and  decisive  step  of  declaring  itself  the  le- 
gislative body  by  the  appellation  of  the  NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY.  This  was  the  daw«  of  the  forth- 
coming revolution.  All  opposition  to  the  decree 
of  June  17  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  rebel- 
lion, and  on  the  19th,  the  Chamber  of  the  Clergy 
passed  a  resolution  imparting  their  acquiescence 
in  the  decision. 

The  king,  persuaded  by  the  nobles  and  part 
of  the  clergy,  held  a  royal  session  on  the  23d  of 
June,  and  the  three  orders  w-ere  summoned  to 
attend  as  if  no  dispute  had  happened.  They  all 
met  in  the  great  hall  as  on  the  first  day  of  the 
convention ;  the  nobles  and  some  of  the  clergy 
entered  at  the  great  gate,  the  same  as  his  ma- 
jesty, and  were  seated  at  their  ease  in  the  chief 
places  assigned  to  them ;  while  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  obliged  to  squeeze  in  at 
a  back  door,  and  were  detained  many  hours  in 
the  rain  till  their  superiors  were  seated!  The 
speech  which  the  king  was  advised  to  deliver 
on  this  occasion  was  not  in  the  least  calculated 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation.  After  lament- 
ing the  disputes  that  had  taken  place,  his  majesty 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  distinction  of  orders, 
and  annulled  the  celebrated  decree  by  which  the 
commons  had  declared  themselves  the  national 
assembly.  He  at  the  same  time  alluded  to  the 
benefits  which  he  was  preparing  to  confer  on  his 
people ;  but  nothing  positive  was  said  relative  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  the  participation  of 
the  States-general  in  the  enaction  of  laws;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  hinted  at  the  retention  of  the 
most  unpopular  of  all  the  prerogatives  claimed 
by  the  crown,  that  of  lettres  de  cachet — subject 
however  to  certain  restrictions ;  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  tyrannical  privileges  arising  out 
of  the  feudal  incidents,  the  most  cruel  of  all  the 
restraints  to  which  any  nation  can  be  subjected. 
When  the  king  retired,  he  was  followed  by  the 
superior  orders,  while  the  commons,  who  had, 
with  silent  indignation,  listened  to  the  royal 
command,  that  they  should  immediately  break 
up  and  repair  to  their  respective  chambers,  re- 
mained motionless  on  the  benches.  An  awful 
silence  ensued.  The  Marquis  de  Breze,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  then  approached,  and 
addressing  the  president,  M.  Bailli,  said,  "  Sir, 
you  know  the  orders  of  the  king."  M.  Mirabeau, 
a  member  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents  and  eloquence,  started  up  and 
i«-])lied,  "  We  know,  for  we  have  heard  what 
tiicy  have  suggested  to  the  king;  but  how  dare 
you,  who  have  neither  seat  nor  voice  here,  bring 
his  discourse  to  our  recollection  ?  Go,  tell  yoqr 
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master   that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  BOOK  1. 
people,  and  that  nothing  shall  expel  us  but  the 
bayonet."    Herevipon  the  hall  resounded  with  ac- 


layonet 

clamations,  "  Nothing  but  force  shall  drive  us 
hence !"  A  resolution  then  passed,  declaring  the 
person  of  each  deputy  inviolable. 

The  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  who 
alarmed  his  majesty  by  predicting,  "  that  from 
the  day  the  states  should  vote  by  numbers  only, 
from  that  moment  he  was  at  their  mercy."  The 
national  assembly  still  resumed  their  sittings,  and 
were  joined  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  and  forty- 
nine  members  of  the  nobility,  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  at  their  head.  M.  Necker  still  advising 
his  majesty  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures,  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him  to  countenance  a 
union ;  and,  at  the  express  instance  of  the  king, 
all  the  remaining  memoers  of  the  superior  orders 
joined  the  assembly  on  the  27th  of  June.  The 
royal  family  were  now  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  gratitude,  and  a  general  illumination  termi- 
nated this  happy  day. 

Louis  was  evidently  bewildered  by  the  differ- 
ent sentiments  of  his  advisers,  which  rendered 
his  decrees  contradictory  and  inconsistent.  Not- 
withstanding these  appearances  of  cordiality,  or- 
ders had  been  for  some  time  issued  by  the  court 
to  collect  a  large  body  of  troops.  An  army  of 
35,000  men  were  stationed,  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Broglio,  in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles  and 
Paris.  Camps  were  marked  out  for  a  still  greater 
force,  and  lines  of  fortification  drawn.  Neither 
party  dealt  with  sincerity :  some  of  the  assembly 
intended  to  convert  the  monarchy  into  a  republic; 
while  the  court  was  resolved  never  to  grant  all 
that  liberty  which  had  been  promised.  The 
capital,  ever  jealous  of  the  latter,  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  formidable  preparations  which 
were  made.  A  spirited  remonstrance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  assembly,  requesting, 
or  rather  insisting  upon  the  removal  of  the  troops. 
This  his  majesty  peremptorily  refused,  but  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  indulge  the  assembly 
by  a  removal  of  their  sittings  to  Noyon  or  Sois- 
sons.  When  this  answer  was  reported,  M.  Mi- 
rabeau observed,  "  Certainly  there  is  no  need 
to  deliberate  on  the  removal  proposed.  We  will 
go  neither  to  Noyou  nor  to  Soisson*.  We  hav« 
not  demanded  this  permission :  nor  will  we,  be- 
cause we  do  not  desire  to  place  ourselves  be- 
tween the  troops  which  invest  Paris  and  those 
which  might  fall  upon  us  from  Flanders  or 
Alsace.  We  have  demanded  the  reinoval  of  the 
troops ;  we  have  not  asked  permission  to  flee  be- 
fore them." 

Great  numbers  of  the  troops,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  long  residence  in,  and  connec- 
tion with,  the  capital,  became  the  friends  of 
the  people,  and  were  for  days  and  nights  enter- 
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BOOK  J.    tained  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence  of  the 
—  Duke  of  Orleans,  where 'the  people  frequently  as- 

CIIAP.  I.  sembled  in  great  multitudes.  This  prince  of  the 
blood  and  his  adherents  expended  an  amazing 
fortune  in  acquiring  popularity,  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  revolution,  which,  in  the  end, 
proved  their  destruction.  Among  this  cabal  was 
Marquis  de  Valadi,  an  officer  who  had  served  in 
the  French  guards,  and  had  imbibed  in  America 
the  principles  of  republicanism.  This  gentleman 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  new  cause  of  liberty, 
and  never  failed  by  his  orations  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  disaffection. 

Necker,  the  only  minister  on  whom  either  the 
nation  or  its  representatives  had  any  reliance,  was 
suddenly  dismissed  on  the  llth  of  July,  and  or- 
dered to  depart  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  with  him  his  friend  M.  Montmorin, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  In  the  disgrace  of 
M.  Necker  the  assembly  saw  their  own  ruin  de- 
termined ;  and  they  passed  a  resolution,  that  the 
late  ministers  carried  with  them  the  confidence 
and  regret  of  the  people.  The  new  administra- 


tion consisted  of  De  Bretenil,  Foulon,  La  Ga- 
lesiere,  La  Porte,  and  the  Slarshal  de  Broglio, 
all  of  whom  were  considered  as  the  decided  ad- 
vocates of  the  ancient  despotism,  and  who  were 
no  doubt  the  advisers  of  this  unpopular  change. 

Such  were  the  events  which  rendered  monar- 
chy disgusting  to  the  French  nation ;  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Louis  XVI.  was  not  more  ar- 
bitrary than  many  of  his  predecessors.  In  those 
reigns,  however,  the  parliaments  of  France  were 
submissive,  and  the  ready  tools  of  government; 
but  in  this  reign  they  had  imbibed  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  were  resolute ;  while,  the  king,  te- 
nacious of  his  authoritative  sway,  was  doomed  to 
encounter  their  resentment.  A  revolution  was 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  chiefly  promoted 
by  the  extreme  embarrassments  of  the  national 
finances,  and  the  publications  of  the  rival  minis- 
ters, Necker  and  Calonne,  which  disclosed  secrets 
that  proved  ruinous  to  monarchy,  though  it  had 
been  upheld  for  fourteen  centuries,  and  brought 
at  last  the  successor  of  sixty-eight  kings  to  an 
untimely  end. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Revolution  of  France  and  Downfall  of  Monarchy, 


A  MOST  astonishing  insurrection  paved  the  way 
for  the  revolution  of  France.     The  Bastile  and 
several  subordinate  prisons   had  always  opened 
their  massy  gates  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of   an  absolute   monarch.      A   circumstance    at 
length  occurred  which  occasioned  the  demolition 
of  them.     The  national  assembly  in  vain  endea- 
vored to  set  aside  the  lettres  de  cachet ;  but  the 
citizens  of  Paris  effected  this  purpose  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile.     This  castle  was  carried 
by  storm  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  soldiery  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  orders  of  their  officers,  and 
many  joining  the  assailants ;  the  unhappy  prison- 
ers were  released  in  triumph ;  instruments  of  tor- 
ture were  dragged  from  the  dungeons,  and  pub- 
licly exposed ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  accla- 
mations  of  vengeance.     Various    reports   were 
spread  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  for- 
tress was  destroyed ;  and,  in  order  to  justify  this 
act  of  violence,    alarming,   but  unfounded,  ru- 
mours were  circulated,  of  the  intentions  of  the 
court. 

Although  these  events  occurred  at  seven  in  the 
afternoon,  tliey  were  industriously  concealed  from 
the  king,  till  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  repaired  to 
his  chamber  at  midnight,  and  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  dangerous  state  of  the  capital. 


It  is  said,  Marshal  Broglio,  immediately  after 
the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  proposed  to  escort 
the  king  to  Metz,  with  the  royal  family.  The 
Archbishop  of  Aix,  at  the  same  time,  advised  that 
military  force  should  be  employed  against  the  in- 
surgents ;  after  which,  the  States-general  might 
be  dissolved:  and  the  petitions  and  denunciation, 
which  this  sapient  prelate  supposed  would  be  sent 
from  every  quarter  against  them,  would  render  it 
unnecessary  to  assemble  them  again.  The  asto- 
nished and  intimidated  monarch,  however,  re- 
solved to  throw  himself  upon  the  national  assem- 
bly for  protection.  The  next  day  he  accordingly 
appeared  before  them,  and  declared  that  he  had 
issued  orders  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
troops.  This  declaration  occasioned  universal 
joy,  and  it  was  now  hoped  that  Louis,  sensible 
of  the  evil  counsels  by  which  he  had  been  de- 
ceived or  misled,  would  be  more  circumspect  for 
the  future,  and  never  again  deviate  from  political 
rectitude. 

The  king  was  now  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
people.  His  whole  manner,  indeed,  seemed  to 
be  changed.  M.  Necker  and  Count  Montmorin 
were  immediately  reinstated  in  their  offices. 
Marshal  Broglio,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  court  faction,  were  compelled  to 
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seek  for  safety  in  flight.  Count  d'Artois,  one  of 
the  king's  brothers,  having  been  informed  that  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  made  his  escape 
during  the  night,  with  his  two  sons.  The  same 
prudence  that  induced  the  king  to  visit  the  na- 
tional assembly,  prompted  him  to  visit  the  ca- 
pital, and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  July.  The  conduct  of  Louis,  on 
this  occasion,  displayed  considerable  prudence 
and  benevolence ;  he  seemed  to  indulge  all  the 
wishes  of  the  people ;  and  his  conciliatory  man- 
ners produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  multitude, 
that,  when  he  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows,  a 
general  acclamation  of  "  Vive  fe  Roi,"  resounded 
from  all  quarters,  notwithstanding  the  petty  ef-1 
forts  of  some  malignant  beings,  who  mixed  with 
the  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  hatred 
against  him. 

The  national  assembly  now  pursued  their  la- 
bors without  interruption,  and  -in  a  short  time  se- 
veral very  important  decrees,  containing  the  first 
principles  of  the  new  constitution,  importing  the 
subordination  of  the  executive,  the  supremacy  of 
the  legislative,  and  the  independency  of  the  ju- 
dicial powers,  were  presented  for  the  royal  ac- 
ceptance. The  general  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  was  modelled,  were 
comprehended  in  the  following  declaration  of 
rights : — 

"  The  representatives  of  the  French  people, 
formed  into  a  national  assembly,  considering 
that  ignorance,  forgetfulness,  or  contempt  of  the 
rif/hts  of'  men,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public 
grievances,  and  of  the  corruption  of  government, 
have  resolved  to  exhibit  in  a  solemn  declaration, 
the  natural,  unalienable,  and  sacred  rights  of 
man,  in  order  that  this  declaration,  ever  present 
to  all  the  members  of  the  SOCIAL  BODY,  may  in- 
cessantly remind  them  of  their  rights  and  of  their 
duties ;  to  the  end,  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative 
power  and  those  of  the  executive  power,  being 
able  to  be  every  moment  compared  with  the  end 
of  all  political  institutions,  may  acquire  the  more 
respect ;  in  order  also,  that  the  remonstrances  of 
the  citizens,  founded  henceforward  on  simple  and 
incontestible  principles,  may  ever  tend  to  main- 
tain the  constitution,  and  to  promote  the  general 
good. 

"  For  this  reason,  the  national  assembly  recog- 
nizes, and  declares,  in  the  presence,  and  under 
the  auspices  of,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  following 
rights  of  men  and  of  citizens : 

1.  Men  were  born,  and  always  continue,  free, 
and  equal   in   respect  to  their  rights;  civil  dis- 
tinctions, therefore,  can  be  only  founded  on  pub- 
lic utility. 

2.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man:    and   these  rights   are  liberty, 
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property,  security,  and  the  resistance  of  oppres-    BOOK  I. 
siow.  

3.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all 
sovereignty ;  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any  body 
of  men,  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which  is  not 
expressly  derived  from  it. 

4.  Political  liberty  consists   in   the  power   of 
doing  whatever  doth  not  injure  another.     The 
exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man,  has 
no  other  limits  than  those  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercise  of 
the  same  rights ;  and  these  limits  are  determina- 
ble  alone  by  the  law. 

5.  The   law   ought   only   to  prohibit   actions 
hurtful  to  society.     What   is  not  prohibited  by 
the  law  should  not  be  hindered ;  nor  should  any 
one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not 
require. 

6.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
community.     All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur, 
either  personally  or  by  their  representatives,  in 
its   formation.      It   should   be  the  same  to  all, 
whether  it  protects  or  punishes ;    and  all  being 
equal  in  its  sight,  are  equally  eligible  to  honors, 
places,  and  employments,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent abilities,  without  any  other  distinction  than 
that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

7.  No  man  should  be   accused,  arrested,  or 
held  in  confinement,  except  in  cases  determined 
by  the  law,   and  according  to  the  forms  which 
it  has  prescribed.     AH  who  promote,  solicit,  ex- 
ecute, or  cause  to  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders, 
ought  to  be  punished :  and  every  citizen  called 
upon  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the  law,  ought 
immediately  to  obey,  and  he  renders  himself  cul- 
pable by  resistance. 

8.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties 
than  such  as  are  absolutely  and  evidently  ne- 
cessary :  and  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  but  in 
virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence, 
and  legally  applied. 

).  Every  man  bein. 
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presumed  innocent  until 

he  has  been  convicted,  whenever  his  detention 
becomes  indispensable,  all  rigor  to  him,  more 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  ought  to 
be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

10.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  not  even  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does 
not  disturb  the  public  order  established  by  the 
law. 

1 1.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions  being  One  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  man,  every  citizen  may  speak,  write,  and  publish 
freely,  provided  he  is  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
bis  liberty,  in  cases  determined  by  the  law. 

12.  A  public  force  being-  necessary  to  give  se- 
curity to  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  that  force 
is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
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HOOK  I.  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  intrusted. 

(HAP.  II.  13.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  public  force,  and  for  de- 
fraying the  other  expeuces  of  government,  it 
ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  members 
of  the  community,  according  to  their  abilities. 

14.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself 
or  his  representative,  to  a  free  voice  in  determining 
the  necessity  of  public  contributions,  the  appro- 
priation of  them,  and  their  amount,  mode  of  as- 
sessment, and  duration. 

15.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  command 
of  all  its  agents  an  account  of  their  conduct. 

16.  Every  community,  in  which  a  separation 
of  powers,  and  a  security  of  rights  is  not  provided 
for,  wants  a  constitution. 

17.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and 
•acred,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except 
in  cases  of  evident  public  necessity,  legally  ascer- 
tained, and  on  condition  of  a  previous  just  in- 
demnity. 

"  The  national  assembly,  desirous  of  establish- 
ing the  French  constitution  on  the  principles  which 
it  Las  just  now  recognised  and  declared,  abolishes 
irrevocably  those  institutions  which  are  injurious 
to  liberty,  and  equality  of  rights. 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  nobility,  nor  peerage, 
nor  hereditary  distinctions,  nor  difference  of  or- 
ders, nor  feudal  governments,  nor  patrimonial 
jurisdiction,  nor  any  of  the  titles,  denominations, 
and  prerogatives,  which  are  derived  from  them; 
nor  any  of  the  orders  of  chivalry,  corjwrations, 
or  decorations,  for  which  proofs  of  nobility  were 
required :  nor  any  kind  of  superiority  but  that  of 
public  functionaries,  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. 

"  No  public  office  is  henceforth  hereditary  or 
ptirchaseable. 

"  No  part  of  the  nation,  nor  any  individual, 
can  henceforth  possess  any  privilege  or  exception 
from  the  common  rights  of  all  Frenchmen. 

"  There  are  no  more  wardenships  or  corpora- 
tions in  professions,  arts,  or  trades. 

"  The  law  recognizes  no  longer  any  relit/ions 
rr>irs,  nor  any  other  engagement  which  would  be 
contrary  to  natural  rights,  or  to  the  constitution." 

After  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  new  constitution,  with  an  express 
salvo  for  the  ancient,  essential,  and  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

Another  popular  insurrection  took  place,  no 
less  extraordinary  than  the  former.  The  friends 
of  the  court  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
afford  the  factious  leaders  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
riting  a  great  degree  of  agitation  amongst  their 
followers,  by  a  feast  that  was  given  at  Versailles 
to  the  officers  of  a  regiment  lately  arrived,  at 
which,  in  tlie  hours  of  merriment,  they  expressed 
a  strong-  aversion  to  the  conduct  of  the  revolu- 


tion. The  king  and  queen  were  prevailed  upon 
to  present  the  dauphin  to  this  party,  and  the  vi.sii 
was  received  with  such  raptures  of  enthusiastic 
loyalty,  that  some  improper  words  and  actions 
took  place,  which,  no  doubt,  in  the  hours  of  so- 
briety, they  would  themselves  have  condemned. 
The  members  of  the  assembly  reprobated  these 
proceedings  ;  they  declared  the  national  cockade 
had  been  trampled  on ;  and  Mirabeau  accused 
the  queen  of  encouraging  these  outrages.  A 
sudden  nocturnal  attack  was,  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, made  on  the  palace  of  Versailles,  by  a  fu- 
rious mob.  The  queen  was  attacked  in  her  bed- 
chamber, which  was  only  defended  by  a  single 
centinel,  who  had  scarcely  time  to  call  out  "  Save 
the  queen !"  before  he  was  trampled  under  foot. 
The  streaming  heads  of  two  of  the  life-guards 
were  carried  on  pikes  before  the  royal  coach ; 
and,  with  wanton  cries  of  "  Give  us  bread !"  they 
assailed  their  majesties'  ears.  The  king  anil 
queen,  thus  made  captives,  were  conducted  to 
Paris,  where  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  secured 
by  a  strong  military  guard,  was  assigned  them 
for  their  future  residence.  The  royal  family 
looked  upon  themselves  as  splendid  prisoners, 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  violence  that  the  articles 
of  the  constitution  were  immediately  and  uncon- 
ditionally accepted.  The  national  assembly  re- 
moved their  sittings  to  Paris,  and  prosecuted 
their  labors  with  unwearied  diligence. 

The  first  step  ministers  took  was  the  abolition 
of  a  duty  of  nearly  sixpence  on  a  single  pound  of 
salt,  a  tax  which  was  abhorred  by  the  people,  and 
which  the  king  had  been  anxious  to  repeal. 

A  decree  had  passed  the  assembly,  imposing 
an  oath  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  "  to 
maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  new 
constitution  of  France,  and  particularly  the  de- 
crees relative  to  the  civic  constitution  of  the 
clergy."  The  pope,  by  a  bull,  denounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  those  of 
the  clergy  who  took  the  civic  oath,  which  was 
not  only  obnoxious,  but  productive  of  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  The  decree  itself  had 
been  opposed  in  the  assembly  by  the  principal 
speakers  of  the  cote  droit  with  considerable  ability 
and  eloquence.  The  nonjuring  clergy  were  not 
only  deprived  of  their  benefices,  but  subjected  to 
heavy  penalties  for  non-compliance,  and  numerous 
emigrations  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  men  con- 
sequently took  place. 

M.  Necker  having  applied  in  vain  for  the 
loan  of  thirty  millions  of  hvres,  finding  his  mea- 
sures thwarted  and  opposed  by  the  more  popular 
leaders  of  the  assembly,  and  equally  destitute 
of  the  confidence  of  the  court,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, September,  1790,  and,  such  was  the  in- 
constancy of  popular  regard,  that  he  was  suffered 
to  depart  without  a  single  expression  of  regret, 

On  the  22d  of  Jan.  1791,  the  king  commu- 
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rticated  to  the  assembly  a  letter  from  Leopold, 
King  of  Hungary,  now  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  emperor,  containing  strong  protestations  of 
amity  towards  France;  but  intimating,  that  to 
Consolidate  that  friendship,  the  revocation  of  the 
decree  of  August,  1790,  which  annihilated  all 
feudal  and  seignorial  rights,  would  be  necessary. 
The  assembly,  on  this  occasion,  voted  a  large 
augmentation  of  military  force,  regardless  of  the 
king's  declaration,  that  the  emperor  had,  in  this 
instance,  merely  acted  officially.  At  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  the  king  notified  to  M.  Boulle, 
(hat  he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  departure  from 
Paris  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1791,  the  king  undertook 
tt>  reside  with  his  family  at  St.  Cloud,  a  palace  at 
8  short  distance,  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays. 
The  monarch  was,  perhaps,  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  he  was  a  prisoner  or  not;  and,  if  a 
prisoner,  of  seeing  the  length  of  his  chain. — 
Scarcely  was  the  journey  begun,  when  the  royal 
travellers  were  stopped  by  the  mob,  and  forced 
to  return.  The  king  repaired  to  the  assembly  on 
the  following  day,  to  complain  of  this  outrage. 
They  heard  him  with  apparent  respect,  and  ta- 
Citly  censured  the  proceeding,  by  passing  a  decree 
to  authorize  the  prosecution  of  his  journey. 

On  the  night  of  June  20,  the  king,  queen, 
dauphin,  and  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the 
king,  also  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Provence, 
Suddenly  disappeared.  Monsieur  and  madame 
took  the  road  to  Mons ;  the  rest  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily that  of  Montmedi.  Louis  left  behind  him 
a  paper,  in  which  he  revoked  all  his  past  oaths 
and  declarations,  as  the  effect  of  compulsion. 
This  paper  also  prohibited  the  ministers  from 
signing  any  order;  and  enjoined  the  keeper  of 
the  seals  to  send  them  to  him,  when  required  in 
his  behalf.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  the  news  was  publicly  known, 
aud  all  Paris  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The 
national  assembly  met  early,  and  the  president 
delivered  the  intelligence;  upon  which  M.  Mont- 
morin,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was  ordered 
under  arrest,  upon  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the 
escape  of  the  family.  Couriers  were  dispatched 
to  all  the  departments,  with  orders  to  arrest  every 
one  who  should  attempt  to  quit  the  kingdom,  aud 
to  seize  property  of  every  kind  that  might  be  found 
crossing  the  frontiers.  Very  severe  decrees  were 
passed  against  those  who  had  assisted  in  rescuing- 
the  king;  and  an  address  was  got  ready,  to  assure 
the  country  at  large  that  the  assembly  would  main- 
tain their  posts  with  firmness  and  energy. 

Two  days  having  been  spent  in  fruitless  con- 
jecture, a  messenger  arrived  at  the  bar  of  the 
assembly,  with  news  that  the  royal  family  had 
been  arrested  at  Varennes,  and  were  detained  in 
custody  there,  till  the  orders  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  tlrould  be 
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The  assembly  thought  it  necessary  to  have  the  BOOK  I. 
chief  instrument  of  the  detention  of  the  royal  • 
fugitives  brought  before  them,  by  a  deputation  of  CHAP.  II. 
the  municipality  of  Paris.  He  began  his  recital  " 
by  stating  that  his  name  was  Drouet,  that  he  was 
formerly  a  dragoon  in  the  regiment  of  Conde,  but 
was  actually  post-master  of  St.  Menehould.  On 
the  21st  of  June,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, two  carriages  and  eleven  horses  stopped  to 
bait  at  his  house.  He  thought  he  recognized  the 
queen;  and,  seeing  a  man  at  the  back  part  of  the 
carriage,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  examine  him 
closely,  when  the  resemblance  of  the  countenance, 
with  the  effigy  of  the  king  on  an  assignat  of  fifty 
livres,  was  so  apparent,  that  he  no  longer  doubted. 
These  carriages  were  escorted  by  a  detachment 
of  dragoons,  which  succeeded  a  detachment  of 
hussars,  under  the  idea  of  protecting  treasure. 
The  escort  excited  his  suspicion;  but,  being 
alone,  and  fearful  of  causing  a  premature  alarm, 
he  suffered  the  carriages  to  depart;  and  then,  by 
a  cross  road,  arrived  at  the  next  stage  before 
them,  and  had  the  national  guard  called  out,  to 
stop  the  carriages. 

Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  escort 
the  prisoners  to  Paris;  and  they  took  every  pro- 
per means,  upon  this  occasion,  to  prevent  their 
majesties  being  exposed  to  the  brutal  attacks  of 
the  multitude. 

When  measures  were  taken  for  guarding  the 
palace  with  greater  strictness,  a  commission  wa* 
appointed  to  examine  the  royal  fugitives  as  to  the 
motives  of  their  flight;  upon  which  Louis  declared 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  conceal  them.  The  king 
stated,  that  his  reasons  for  undertaking  the  jour- 
ney arose  from  the  insults  to  which  he  and  his 
family  had  been  constantly  exposed,  not  only  on 
the  18th  of  April,  but  since  that  period,  which  led 
him  to  judge  that  he  could  not  safely  continue  in 
Paris,  where  every  branch  of  his  house,  and  par- 
ticularly the  queen,  was  daily  insulted.  He  chose 
to  leave  it  at  midnight,  to  avoid  interruption,  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  passing  the  frontiers.  He 
meant  to  reside  for  a  short  time  at  Montmedi; 
because,  being  a  fortified  place,  he  could  have 
been  visited  by  his  family  without  molestation. 

The  queen's  vindication  was  simple  and  natu- 
ral; she  declared,  that  as  her  husband  had  re- 
solved to  remove  himself  and  family,  she  could  , 
not  possibly  admit  the  thought  of  separating  from 
him  and  her  children;  and  both  added,  that  their 
attendants  knew  not  of  their  intention  till  they  had 
got  their  orders  to  depart. 

When  the  constitution  was  completed,  it  was 
given  to  the  king  for  his  acceptance;  and  he  not 
only  accepted  it  as  it  stood,  but  entered  into  its 
merits,  and  pointed  out  deficiencies,  anxious  to 
see  those  parts  which  he  approved  accompanied 
by  others  that  should  be  worthy  of  them.  He 
stated  a  variety  of  reasons  tLat  Lad  induced  him 
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BOOK  I.  to  desire  a  reform  of  abuses,  which  he  hnd  dlsco- 

f vercd  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign; 

CHAP.  II.    and   concluded    his  address    with  the   following1 
v^v^/  manly  and  paternal  observation,  for  the   consi- 
1792.      deration  of  the  assembly  :— 

"  I  accept  then  the  constitution:  I  engage  to 
maintain  it  at  home,  to  defend  it  against  :itiacks 
from  abroad,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  executed  by  till 
the  means  which  it  puts  into  my  power. 

"  While  I  shall  faithfully  employ  all  the  means 
that  are  entrusted  to  me,  no  reproach  can  be  laid 
on  me;  and  the  nation,  whose  interest  alone  ought 
to  be  the  supreme  rule,  will  explain  itself  by  those 
means  which  the  constitution  has  reserved  to  if. 

"But,  gentlemen,  for  the  security  of  liberty,  for 
the  individual  happiness  of  all  Frenchmen,  there 
are  interests  in  which  an  imperious  duty  pre- 
scribes to  us  to  combine  all  our  efforts;  these 
interests  are — respect  for  the  laws,  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  order,  and  the  re-union  of  all  the  citi- 
zens. Now  that  the  constitution  is  definitively 
settled,  Frenchmen  living-  under  the  same  laws 
ought  to  know  no  enemies  but  those  who  infringe 
them.  Discord  and  anarchy  are  our  common 
enemies:  I  will  oppose  them  with  all  my  power. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  and  your  successors 
second  me  with  energy,  that  the  law  may  equally 
protect  all  those  who  submit  their  conduct  to  it; 
that  all  those,  whom  the  fears  of  persecution  and 
trouble  have  driven  from  their  country,  may  be 
assured  of  finding-,  at  their  return,  safety  and 
tranquillity.  I  speak  not  of  those  who  have  been 
solely  influenced  by  their  attachment  to  me.  Can 
you  regard  them  as  criminals?  As  to  those  who, 
by  personal  injuries,  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  prosecution  of  the  laws,  I  shall  prove, 
in  my  conduct  to  them,  that  I  am  the  king  of  all 
the  French.  (Signed),  "Louis." 

"  P.  S.  I  was  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  1  ought 
to  pronounce  my  solemn  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tution in  the  very  place  in  which  it  was  formed; 
in  consequence  1  snail  come  in  person  to-morrow, 
at  noon,  to  the  national  assembly." 

This  address  was  received  by  the  assembly 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  reading  was  followed 
by  the  most  lively  and  enthusiastic  plaudits,  and 
the  shouts  of  "Vive  Ic  roi!"  were  as  general  and 
as  loud  as  in  the  most  splendid  times  of  the  mo- 
iiarchy.  The  intoxication  had  hardly  ceased, 
when  the  assembly  decreed  that  all  persons  under 
arrest  should  be  immediately  released;  that  all 
prosecutions  carried  on  against  persons  for  acts 
committed  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  should 
be  immediately  superseded ;  that  passports  should 
be  no  longer  necessary  to  enable  French  citizens 
to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  a 
deputation  of  sixty  members  should  wait  upon 
the  king  with  the  decree,  and  express  the  satis- 
faction which  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
bad  diffused. 


An  act  had  been  pnssed  by  the  first  national 
assembly  (no  doubt  with  patriotic  views,  but 
which  was  certainly  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  on 
account  of  its  infancy),  that  no  person  should  be 
eligible  to  two  successive  legislatures.  Accord- 
ingly, the  second  national  assembly,  which  met 
October!,  17JH,  did  not  boast  of  the  talents  and 
experience  which  bad  been  displayed  in  the  first; 
the  members  being  also  chosen  at  a  time  when 
the  national  resentment  was  at  the  highest  pitch, 
were,  consequently,  of  a  more  anti-monarchical 
disposition.  The  opening  speech  of  the  king  was 
received  with  great  approbation;  and  the  presi- 
dent, in  his  reply,  most  respectfully  expressod  the 
united  wish  of  the  assembly  to  comply  with  all 
the  patriotic  and  benevolent  views  of  his  majesty; 
adding,  "  Such,  sire,  is  our  duty,  such  are  our 
hopes,  and  the  gratitude  and  blessings  of  the 
people  will  be  our  reward." 

Circumstances  however  occurred,  which  pre- 
vented the  monarch  from  continuing  in  amity  with 
the  assembly.  When  the  constitutional  act  had 
received  the  royal  acceptance,  a  decree  had 
passed,  agreeable  to  the  king's  desire,  respecting 
the  emigrants,  without  any  exception  whatever, 
OB  condition  of  their  returning  within  a  limited 
time  to  their  country.  The  ageut,  who  had  been 
deputed  on  this  commission  to  the  refugee  princes 
at  Coblentz,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  was  not 
only  contemptuously  and  insolently  treated,  but 
absolutely  imprisoned  on  pretence  of  his  want  of 
a  passport.  This  outrage,  and  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations of  the  emigrants,  occasioned  a  decree 
which  the  assembly  passed  early  in  November, 
declaring  Prince  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to 
have  forfeited  his  eventual  claim  to  the  regency, 
if  not  in  the  kingdom  before  the  expiration  of  two 
months.  The  assembly,  by  a  subsequent  decree, 
pronounced  the  French  hostilely  assembled  on 
the  frontier,  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  their 
country,-  in  case  they  did  not  return  before  Ja- 
nuary 1,  1792,  incurring  thereby  the  forfeiture  of 
their  estates  during  their  lives,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  their  children.  A  severe  decree  also 
passed  the  assembly,  November  18,  against  the 
non-juring  clergy,  who  were  accused  of  seditious 
and  incivic  practices.  To  these  decrees  the  mo- 
narch opposed  his  royal  veto,  and  this  resistance 
was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder  and-  discon- 
tent. The  assembly  addressed  the  king,  conjur- 
ing him  to  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the 
dangers  with  which  the  country  was  menaced. 
Louis,  in  his  reply,  assured  the  assembly  that  the 
emperor  bad  done  all  that  could  be  expected,  by 
dispersing  the  emigrants  within  his  states,  and 
refusing  them  an  asylum.  Moreover,  that  he  had 
acquainted  the  Elector  of  Treves,  that  if.  be  did 
not,  before  January  15,  put  an  end  to  all  hostile 
dispositions,  he  should  be  considered  as  the  enemy 
of  France. 


OF   THE    FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 


Such  was  the  situation  of  the  King  of  France, 
that  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  employ  the  most  efficacious  means 
for  his  restoration  to  perfect  liberty.  The  pro- 
ject of  Leopold,  as  supposed,  was  to  form  a 
league  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  sur- 
round France  on  every  side  with  their  armies, 
and  then  to  publish  a  manifesto,  requiring  the 
French  government  to  restore  the  king  and  royal 
family  to  their  liberty,  to  reinstate  his  majesty  in 
his  dignity,  and  to  re-establish  the  monarchy  on  a 
solid  basis,  and  upon  reasonable  principles.  In 
case  of  a  refusal,  threats  of  an  invasion,  and  an 
attack  upon  all  points,  were  to  be  held  out,  and 
to  be  executed. 

These  powers,  it  is  said,  had  been  convoked  to 
confederate  by  Louis  ;  if  so,  the  situation  of  the 
French  monarch  was  a  sufficient  plea  for  the  in- 
vitation. In  consequence,  however,  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  constitutional  act,  he  sent  them  a 
circular  letter,  requesting  them  to  suspend  the 
effects  of  the  league.  The  people  now  became 
jealous  of  the  monarch.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  the  assembly,  declaring  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  their  firmness  and  patriotism,  and  in- 
dicating their  dissatisfaction  with  the  court.  M. 
de  Montmorin,  unable  to  withstand  the  torrent  of 
national  odium,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  de  Lessart. 

Ou  the  21st  of  December,  official  notice  was 
given  to  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  that  the  emperor  Leopold,  understanding 
the  Elector  of  Treves  to  be  under  apprehensions 
from  France,  had  been  constrained  to  order  Ma- 
reschal  Bender  to  march  to  his  relief  and  pro- 
tection. The  king,  in  communicating  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  assembly,  expressed  his  surprise, 
and  imagined  his  imperial  majesty  had  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  state  of  facts.  M.  Louvet,  an 
impassioned  republican,  then  exclaimed  : 

"  Men,  who  assume  the  name  of  Frenchmen, 
are  meditating  the  ruin  of  France.  They  harass 
us  from  within,  they  harass  us  from  without ;  but 
soon,  we  trust,  will  the  national  vengeance,  under 
your  direction,  display  the  banners  of  our  armies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  constitution  is 
guaranteed  by  the  oaths  of  the  nation,  which  can 
exist  only  in  France.  Deign,  gentlemen,  to  an- 
nounce this  truth  to  the  crusaders  of  Treves. 
Tell  them  that  France  will  never  regard,  as  an 
independent  power,  or  as  constituting  any  part  of 
the  French  nation,  the  assemblage  of  rebels  and 
vagabonds  who  have  armed  themselves  against 
their  country.  Is  it  not  known  to  the  whole 
world,  that,  aided  by  a  foreign  force,  they  have 
attempted  sacrilegiously  to  destroy  the  infant 
liberties  of  France  !  In  return,  we  issue  decla- 
rations of>pardon — we  invite  them  back  to  the 
bosom  of  their  country.  They  have  exerted 
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every  effort  to  reduce   us    to   the   condition   of  BOOK  I. 

slaves ;   we  decree  to  them   the   reverence   and  

rank  of  princes.  In  fine,  after  insulting,  in  every  CH»P.  II. 
possible  mode,  the  majesty  of  the  people,  they 
are,  this  moment,  bidding  defiance  to  their  power! 
We  demand  then  the  denunciation  of  war  !  Let 
France  rise  in  arms.  Let  the  myriads  of  our 
citizen-soldiers  precipitate  themselves  upon  the 
demesnes  of  feudality.  Let  them  encircle  pa- 
laces with  their  bayonets,  and  deposit  in  cottages 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man ;  that,  in 
every  clime,  man,  instructed  and  delivered,  may 
resume  the  sentiment  of  his  original  dignity. 
Then  shall  nations  be  blended  into  one,  and  the 
grand  fraternity  of  mankind  shall,  upon  the  altar 
of  equality,  liberty,  and  philosophy,  swear  UNI- 
VERSAL PEACE." 

The  effects  of  this  bombastic  speech  were  im- 
mediate preparations  for  war ;  but,  suddenly,  the 
Elector  of  Treves  engaged,  that  within  eight  days 
the  hostile  assemblages  within  his  dominions 
should  be  entirely  dispersed. 

The  public  discontents  daily  increased,  while 
the  republican  party,  forming  themselves  into  a 
club,  or  society,  and  assembling  at  a  convent  of 
jacobine  friars,  recently  dissolved,  they  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Jacobins  ;  whilst  the  friends  of 
the  kine-,  who  bad  likewise  their  meetings,  ob- 
tained tlie  name  of  Feuillants.  In  consequence 
of  the  violent  clamors  against  the  king,  who  was 
charged,  almost  openly,  with  treachery  to  the 
nation,  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  the  assembly, 
February  17, 1792,  contradieting  "  these  injurious 
reports,  propagated  by  evil-minded  people,  to 
alarm  the  public,  and  calumniate  his  intentions." 
The  signal  for  plunging  France  into  a  series  of 
troubles,  was  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  the 
king's  brothers  and  the  emigrants.  His  majesty 
had  not  given  up  the  hope  of  inducing  the  princes 
to  listen  to  reason,  and  refused  to  sanction  the 
decree,  in  order  to  issue  a  proclamation,  which 
he  hoped  would  answer  the  purpose  in  a  less 
offensive  manner. 

The  correspondence  between  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  Vienna  being  laid  before  the  assembly  on  the 
2d  of  March,  it  appeared  that  the  imperial  troops  iu 
the  Netherlands  would  shortly  amount  to  90,000 
men.  Moreover,  the  dispatch  of  Prince  Kaunitz 
(February  17)  avowed  the  concert  formed  with 
other  powers  for  preserving  unimpaired  the  mo- 
narchy of  France.  The  assembly,  influenced 
with  this  intelligence,  impeached  M.  de  Lessart 
of  criminal  concealment,  and  unconstitutional 
practices.  He  was,  of  course,  succeeded  by  M. 
Dumouriez. 

The  emperor  Leopold  died  suddenly,  March  1, 
and  his  son,  Francis  II.  under  the  titlo  of  King  »f 
Hungary,  but  afterwards  elected  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  became  his  successor.  The  new  mo- 
narch immediately'  communicated  to  the  court  of 
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BOOK  I.  Berlin  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz.  31.  Dumouriez  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  parties ;  but  the  negotiation  between 
the  powers  of  France  and  Austria  proceeded 
slowly  and  unfavourably.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  M.  Rochambeau  was  consti- 
tuted commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies,  a 
separate  command  being  conferred  on  M.  de  la 
Fayette.  The  war  began  with  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  city  of  Tournay,  and  M.  Ro- 
chambeau resigned  his  command  to  M.  Luckner. 
On  June  0,  a  decree  passed  the  assembly,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  military  committee,  for  forming 
if  camp  of  20,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
which  the  king  refused  to  sanction.  The  decree 
against  the  refractory  clergy  had  a  second  time 
passed  the  assembly  with  some  variations,  but 
this  was  also  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  king's 
veto.  On  June  12,  Louis  announced  in  person 
to  the  assembly  the  dismission  of  Roland,  Servan, 
and  Claviere,  and  M.  Dumouriez  soon  after  re- 
signed his  office.  This  dismission  of  the  republic 
ministry  made  room  for  the  friends  of  limited 
monarchy,  headed  by  La  Fayette. 

Some  of  the  municipality  informed  the  assem- 
blv,  June  20,  that  the  populace  were  assembling 
with  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  some  violent 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  strong  interference  of  the  legislature  could 
avert  the  danger.  The  friends  of  moderation 
moved  for  a  decree  to  prevent  the  assembling  of 
armed  bodies  of  people,  and  to  deter  them  from 
surrounding  either  the  palace  or  the  assembly; 
but  this  was  scouted,  as  trenching  upon  the 
majesty  of  the  people;  and  Santerre,  who  called 
liimselt'  commander  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Antoine, 
a  suburb  of  France,  then  chiefly  inhabited  by 
vagrauif:,  accompanied  by  Legendre,  a  butcher, 
Jed  their  gangs  through  the  city,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  to  petition  the  king,  collected  all 
the  friends  of  crime  and  confusion  in  one  mass, 
with  an  intention  to  bury  the  unfortunate  monarch 
and  his  family  in  irrevocable  ruin. 

When  the  mob  commenced  the  attack,  it  was 
long  before  they  gained  admittance ;  but  they 
had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  as  the  soldiers 
were  strictly  commanded  not  to  fire  upon  the 
people,  resistance  became  as  fatal  as  in  every 
case  in  -which  the  ill-fated  Louis  had  been  aur- 
vised  to  attempt  it.  The  assailants  were  fur- 
nished with  hatchets,  crows,  &c.  and  they  broke 
•down  the  gates  and  doors  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
pointed  their  artillery  against  the  hall  of  the 
guards,  when  the  king  presented  himself,  at- 
tended by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  Bister,  who 
would  not  quit  him.  A  few  of  the  national 
guards  surrounded  his  majesty,  and  resolved  to 
defend  him,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  room 
was  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  uttering  the  usual  cries  of  sedition. 


They  insisted  that  he  should  withdraw  his  veto 
from  the  decrees  against  his  brothers  and  the 
clergy,  and  Legendre,  in  an  insolent  and  brutal 
address,  demanded  the  king's  attention :  "  Hear 
us,  sir :"  said  he,  "  for  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do, 
— you  are  perfidious. — You  have  always  deceived 
us;  you  deceive  us  still;  but,  beware,  for  the 

Eeople  are  tired  of  seeing  themselves  made  your 
uighing-stock!"  To  which  his  majesty  calmly 
replied,  that  he  regulated  his  conduct  by  the 
constitution.  The  resolution  of  the  king,  and 
his  few  faithful  guards,  disarmed  the  multitude 
of  their  ferocity,  and  the  greater  part  were  sa- 
tisfied with  pouring  out  execrations  and  abuse 
upon  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  they  took 
for  the  queen.  Others  insisted  upon  the  king 
putting  on  a  red  cap,  which  was  one  of  the 
emblems  of  liberty  assumed  by  these  madmen. 
The  king  not  only  put  it  on  with  much  apparent 
good-humour,  but  the  queen  having  since  joined 
him  with  a  resolution  to  die  by  his  side,  he  put 
one  also  on  the  dauphin,  whom  her  majesty  pre- 
sented to  the  rabble.  The  effect  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  an  assemblage. 
The  king  and  queen  shewed  no  signs  of  tyranny, 
and  as  the  leaders  could  not  misconstrue  what 
the  people  could  judge  of  by  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  the  volatile  crew  were  ready  to 
admit  that  the  monarch  and  his  family  were  very 
civil  people:  "C'est  Men  honnetc,"  was  echoed 
by  the  crowd,  and,  after  ranging  through  the 
apartments,  the  curiosity  of  most  was  satisfied. 
A  few  strove  to  push  through  the  guards,  but 
did  not  succeed ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  though  this  multitude  was  perhaps  forty 
thousand,  no  instance  of  robbery  occurred;  and, 
except  breaking  a  few  mirrors  and  glasses,  very 
little  damage. 

When  the  riot  wa»  almost  over,  Petion,  and  a 
deputation  from  the  legislative  body,  arrived  at 
the  palace,  just  to  save  appearances;  but  the 
king  was  under  no  obligation  to  them,  for  the  ,. 
mayor  had  been  twice  sent  for,  before  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending. 

The  king  being  advised  to  the  adoption  of  more 
rigorous  measures,  replied  as  follows  : — "  Oh  ! 
if'  my  icife  and  children  were  not  with  me,  it 
would  soon  appear  that  I  am  not  so  tceak  a* 
in  imagined,  but  what  would  become  of  them,  if 
the  measures  to  which  you  allude  should  fail '?" 
Hiss  chief  comfort,  under  his  sorrows,  was,  that  if 
his  blood  were  shed,  it  might  probably  appeasa 
the  rebels,  and  redeem  his  family  from  de- 
struction. 

General  La  Fayette,  who  had  sent  a  letter  to 
his  majesty,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
defend  him  against  the  violence  of  the  factions ; 
upon  learning  the  insults  offered  to  the  sovereign 
on  the  20th,  displayed  the  high  honor  of  a  free- 
mail  and  a  soldier,  and  flew  to  support,  in  person, 
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tbe  justice  which  lie  had  asserted.     He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  king  with  open  arms,  and  the  national 
guards  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  and  from  the 
assembly;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  citizens  of 
Paris  were  not  willing' to  second  his  spirited  en- 
deavours.    In   the   assembly  he  was  listened  to 
with  cold  respect,  while  he  declared  that  he  had 
settled  such  measures   with    Marshal    Luckner, 
that  his  absence  from  the  army  could  not  be  of 
any  injury,  and  he  presented  himself  before  them 
in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  indignant  troops, 
to  demand  justice  against  the  guilty  authors  of 
the  disgraceful  scenes  at  the  palace  on  the  20th. 
Resolution    appeared    in    every  word  he  spoke, 
and  the  jacobins  knew  they  could  not  yet  provoke 
him  openly  ;  they  suffered  him  to  withdraw,  drily 
replying,  by  their  president,  that  they  had  "  sworn 
to  maintain  the  laws,  and  knew  how  to  defend 
them."    Some  very  severe  remarks  were  made  on 
his  conduct,  and  a  republican  member  (Gatidet) 
moved  that  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  whether  he  had  allowed  M.  La  Fayette 
to  quit  the  army.     This  waa  rejected,  and  the 
general's  address  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
many  persons  were  desirous  of  marking  it  with 
their  decided  approbation ;  addresses  to  that  effect 
were  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  them  had  even  twenty  thousand  sig- 
natures. 

At  this  trying  period  the  friends  of  the  king 
and  the  constitution  appear  to  have  acted  with 
ns  little  firmness  as  before,  yet  they  were  not 
inactive.  A  superior  council  was  formed  for 
some  time  in  Paris,  styled  the  directory  of  the 
police;  the  majority  were  moderate  men,  and 
bad  called  upon  the  mayor,  as  well  as  upon  the 
assembly,  to  prevent  the  disorders  of  the  20tb, 
without  eflect :  they  therefore  exerted  their  own 
authority,  and  suspended  him  as  soon  as  order 
was  in  some  measure  restored.  The  king  con- 
firmed this  dismissal,  and  the  assembly  immedi- 
ately restored  the  mayor. 

When  General  La  Fayette  arrived  on  the 
frontiers,  he  found  the  measures  of  the  enemy 
in  great  forwardness,  and  a  sense  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  country  afflicted  all  "its 
friends.  Under  this  idea,  a  member  arose  in  the 
assembly,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  conjured  them 
to  sacrifice  their  private  views,  and  to  become 
friends  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  "  Let  all," 
said  he,  "  who  discover  faults  in  the  constitution, 
display  a  spirit  of  accommodation  to  each  other, 
and  let  us  swear  that  we  will  unite  to  maintain  it 
as  it  is."  Scarcely  were  the  last  words  uttered, 
when  the  two  sides  (republicans  and  conslitu- 
tionalists)  arose,  threw  up  their  hats,  shouted 
applauses  from  every  side,  the  two  parties  em- 
braced, and  swore  immortal  union,  taking  their 
seats  indifferently,  as  a  sign  of  endless  harmony ! 
The  minutes  of  this  event  were  ordered  to  be 
2. 


immediately   sent   to   the   king,    and    directions  BOOK  I. 

were  given  to  communicate  this  glorious  issue  to  

all  the  citizens.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  combi-  Cm  p.  IT. 
nation  of  events  at  this  period,  that  M.  Carnot, 
M!IO  has  since  been  looked  on  as  a  complete 
republican,  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  king's 
authority,  and  moved  that  the  judicial  power 
should  be  especially  charged  to  redouble  their 
vigilance  and  authority. 

'  When  the  deputation  returned,  who  had  waited 
on  the  king,  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  reported,  that 
his  majesty,  after  hearing  the  extracts  of  the  mi- 
nutes read,  answered,  "  That  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  hear  news  no  dear  to  bis  heart  without 
rapture,  and  that*  he  yielded  to  his  strong  desire 
of  coming  to  the  assembly,  to  testify  all  the  joy 
with  which  this  had  inspired  him."  Louis  soon 
after  entered  the  hall,  amidst  continued  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  king! — Long  live  liberty!" — and 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  declared  his  anxious' 
hope,  that  the  end-  of  this  union  would  make 
France  survive  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her.  The  assembly  replied  by  an  address,  in 
which  it  said,  that  it  "  already  saw,  in  the  candor 
of  his  proceedings,  the  omens  of  success."  The 
plaudits  of  the  galleries  were  as  loud  as  those  of 
the  members ;  and  yet  it  would  hardly  be  cre- 
dited that  only  one  sabbath  had  passed,  when 
these  very  people  assailed  this  very  king  with 
the  heaviest  accusations  that  violence  and  bitter- 
ness could  invent.  A  new  scene  of  riot  was  at 
hand,  under  the  mask  of  a  national  fete,  or 
grand  confederation,  to  celebrate  the  14th  of  July,. 
Deputies  from  the  departments  were  to  give  their 
assistance ;  care  was  to  be  taken  that  such  of  the 
visitors,  as  might  not  be  sufficiently  corrupted, 
should  not  return  home  without  being  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fire-brands  of  strife  that  might 
yet  be  wanting  to  inflame  the  sober  hamlets  of 
the  country,  and  make  them  as  licentious  as  the 
metropolis.  Brissot  and  his  party  threw  off  the 
mask  which  they  had  assumed  for  a  few  days, 
and  after  a  torrent  of  declamation,  in  which  he 
declared  "  that  the  danger  lay  in  the  palace," 
the  assembly  decreed  concisely,  '•  THE  COUNTRY 
is  IN  DANGER,"  and  two  addresses,  filled  with 
alann,  were  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  the  armies  and' 
the  departments.  Dissipation  and  idleness  were 
so  long  habitual,  that  the  number  of  debtors  and 
poor  was  greatly  increased,  and  many  thousands, 
not  originally  corrupt,,  became  so<  in  the  cruel 
hope  of  being  able  to  ruin  their  landlords  and 
creditors,  by  overthrowing  royalty.  The  king's 
feelings  were  injured  in  every  shape,  and  as  the 
late  triumph  of  the  mayor  gave  a  great  opportu- 
nity, the  mob  used  every  means  to  insult  the 
king  and  his  friends  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
Petion  ! — Down  with  royalty,"  &c.  Whilst  the 
last  remains  of  royalty  were  brought  into  con- 
tempt, they  also  succeeded  in  assuring  the  people 
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BOOK  I.  that  the  court  prevented  the  success  of  the  French 

arms,  by  its  intrigues  with  those  united  against 

H.  France.  In  this  they  were,  in  some  measure, 
sanctioned  by  the  combined  powers  themselves, 
who,  instead  of  marching-,  as  they  should  have 
done,  with  a  strong  column  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  while  it  was  yet  undefended,  continued 
issuing  their  feeble  threats  upon  the  frontiers. 
"  It  is  not  in  their  arms,"  said  the  jacobins,  "  that 
the  enemy  places  his  hopes :  it  is  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  Tlutilleries.  It  is  the  army  of  couriers 
that  pass  between  Coblentz  (the  head-quarters  of 
the  emigrant  princes)  and  the  court,  whom  alone 
we  have  to  fear,  and  not  the  soldiers  of  Bruns- 
wick." 

A  manifesto  was  circulated  through  France, 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  generalis- 
simo. Ibis  manifesto  declared  the  intention  of 
the  emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  to  restore  order 
to  France ;  to  restore  the  king  to  his  power,  and 
release  the  royal  family ;  to  protect  all.  persons 
who  submitted  to  the  king ;  that  all  persons  found 
in  arms  should  be  punished  severely ;  all  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  and  others,  responsible 
with  their  lives ;  it  threatened  the  most  exemplary 
punishment  on  every  one  who  controlled  the  king, 
or,  as  it  is  said,  held  him  in  subjection ;  it  pro- 
mised, that  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
should  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and  treat 
all  well-disposed  subjects  with  mildness ;  and 
called  on  the  people  to  suffer  them  to  enter  the 
kingdom,  and  give  them  every  assistance.  In 
an  additional  declaration,  he  resolved  to  punish 
the  people  of  Paris  if  the  king  should  be  in- 
sulted ;  and  stated,  in  case  of  the  royal  family 
being  carried  oft',  all  places  which  did  not  oppose 
their  passage  should  be  subject  to  the  severest 
penalties ;  and  that  no  place  of  retreat  was  to  be 
the  choice  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  unless  it 
was  effected  under  the  offered  escort. 

Nothing,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  revo- 
lution, did  so  much  mischief  as  publishing  this 
wretched  manifesto :  for  it  made  no  difference 
Mhatever  between  the  sober  well-meaning  friends 
of  limited  monarchy,  and  the  jacobins,  wlm 
threatened  even  life  itself  with  'unlimited  de- 
struction. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  two  days  after  this  ma- 
nifesto was  read  in  the  assembly,  the  king  wrote 
to  that  body,  and,  rather  injudiciously,  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  its  not  being  genuine,  disavow- 
ing ull  it.s  sentiments,  and  promising  every  thing 
that  they  could  expect  of  him.  His  declarations 
were  now  at  an  end,  his  promises  useless.  A 
morion  was  made  to  print  his  letter,  and  send  it 
to  the  eighty-three  departments;  but  the  previous 
question  was  instantly  passed,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  galleries. 

Thuriot  said,  that  the  king  had  written  this 
letter  because  he  knew  that  the  municipality  of 


Paris  were  goingto  demand  his  deposition.  Petion 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  gang,  and  pretended 
he  came  from  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  to 
demand  the  king's  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and 
that  responsible  ministers  should  be  appointed, 
until  the  election  of  a  new  king  in  a  national 
convention.  He  supported  this  petition  by  a 
sketch  of  what  he  called  the  "  King's  conduct  since 
the  Revolution,"  which,  he  said,  proved  him  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  people,  to  the  laws,  and  to  France. 
The  petition  created  a  most  violent  agitation  in 
the  assembly,  so  that  the  president  was  obliged 
to  adjourn  the  sitting;  and,  in  the  evening,  the 
assembly  resolved  to  determine  the  question  on 
that  day  se'nnight. 

All  business  ceased  in  Paris  from  the  3d  of 
August,  and  the  leaders  of  the  national  assembly 
were  busy  in  passing  decrees  that  should  favor 
the  insurgents ;  patroles  of  the  nibble  were  also 
placed,  by  Petion  and  Santerre,  so  as  to  prevent, 
the  possibility  of  the  king's  escape.  Matters 
being  arranged  for  carrying  the  decree  into  exe- 
cution, on  the  day  before  the  assembly  had  re- 
solved to  pass  it,  the  palace  was  attacked  on  the 
10th  of  August.  As  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  were  desirous  of  aiding  in 
the  assault,  who,  at  the  same  time,  wished  to  be 
concealed,  it  was  resolved  that  the  riot  should 
not  commence  till  after  dark.  It  was  not  till 
eleven  o'clock  that  Dauton  called  "  To  arms !  to 
arms !"  and  all  the  bells  were  rung,  to  proclaim 
the  city  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

The  conquest  of  the  palace  was  not  effected  so 
easily  as  it  had  been  on  the  20th  of  June ;  for, 
though  the  attack  commenced  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  nine  before  the  outer  gates  were  forced. 
Some  preparations  had  been  made  for  resistance-; 
but,  like  every  effort  of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  it 
was  more  an  attempt  at  resolution  than  resolution 
itself.  Beside  a  part  of  the  Swiss  guard,  and  a 
few  of  the  national  grenadiers,  who  were  resolved 
to  defend  the  constitution,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble body  of  royalists,  who  had  determined  to  sub- 
due the  traitors,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  the  whole 
amounting  to  near  :30(K)  armed  men.  A  body  of 
this  kind,  headed  by  a  bold  and  intrepid  chief, 
would  have  amply  secured  a  victory,  if  they  had 
allaeked  the  insurgents,  instead  of  remaining 
cooped  up  in  the  palace.  When  the  outer  gates 
were  forced,  the  assailants  were  met  by  the  king's 
guards,  who,  by  a  close  fire,  drove  them  back, 
anil  obliged  them  to  leave  four  pieces  of  cannon 
behind  them.  The  Swiss  guarded  the  great 
court,  whilst  the  cannon  played  upon  the  palace, 
and  had  already  pierced  the  roof;  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  Mere  strewed  on  every  side,  and  the 
folly  of  resistance  became  evident  every  moment, 
for,  in  the  multitude  of  advisers,  no  one  had  the 
command.  The  defenders  of  the  palace  soon 
became  a  tumultous  crowd,  with  no  advantage 
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over  their  adversaries,  and  much  inferior  to  them 
in  number.  They  failed,  and  they  fell,  for  want 
of  a  commander;  they  were  overpowered  by 
-numbers;  and  the  triumphant  barbarians  enjoyed 
the  sport  of  cutting-  them  to  pieces,  and  dragging1 . 
their  mangled  caraases  in  their  horrible  proces- 
sions. All  the  Swiss  found  were  inhumanly  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  their  remains  exhi- 
bited fixed  at  the  end  of  pikes!  About  3000 
persons,  on  both  sides,  lost  their  lives  in  this  at- 
tack; and  more  would  have  suffered,  but  that  a 
part  of  the  guards  had  escorted  the  royal  family 
to  the  assembly. 

Louis  seems  to  have  had  such  an  aversion 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  he  exposed  himself 
to  the  most  unwarrantable  treatment,  simply  be- 
cause the  offenders  calculated  upon  his  forbear- 
ance. The  danger  was  greater  and  more  pressing 
than  ever:  this  every  one  of  his  friends  and  family 
knew;  and  it  is  surprising  that,  after  the  length 
the  assembly  had  gone,  he  did  not  clearly  see 
I  hat  he  must  either  be  driven  from  his  throne,  or 
tight  in  defence  of  it.  Yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  such  a  view  of  the  subject;  for,  when 
he  was  followed  by  the  queen,  and  the  princess 
his  sister,  in  the  midst  of  their  brave  defenders — 
after  he  had  heard  the  dreadful  bowlings  of  a 
thousand  tongues  bellow  out  the  cries  of  "  depo- 
sition!" and  "death!" — afterthe  nobles  and  guards 
had  satisfied  him  of  victory,  and  the  queen  had 
resolved  to  die  by  his  side — he  took  the  unac- 
countable resolution  of  throwing  himself  and 
family  into  the  arms  of  the  national  assembly, 
lest  he  should  bo  supposed  to  violate  the  consti- 
tution; and,  previous  to  his  leaving  the  palace, 
gave  positive  orders  not  to  fire  upon  the  peo- 
ple! 

A  series  of  singular  events  had  placed  him  now 
in  a  most  distressing  situation.  The  members  of 
the  assembly,  to  which  he  had  retreated,  thought 
110  business  of  so  much  consequence  as  passing 
the  decree  of  deposition ;  but  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  business  in  the  king's  presence,  because 
it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution.  This  gave  a 
pretence  for  forcing  the  royal  family  into  a  corner, 
where  the  secretaries  kept  their  books,  which 
deprived  them  even  of  the  poor  consolation  of 
exchanging  thoughts,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
cruel  state  of  a  prison,  while  it  was  alleged  that 
their  persons  were  sacred.  Fourteen  hours  of 
mortification  being  thus  inflicted  upon  their  help- 
less captives,  they  decreed  that  tire  executive 
power  should  be  taken  from  the  king,  and  that  he 
and  his  family  should  be  confined  in  the  Temple. 
To  increase  the  pain  of  the  royal  sufferers,  orders 
were  issued  that  Petion  should  go  in  the  same 
carriage,  to  take  them  to  prison.  This  traitor  not 
only  insulted  them  by  his  advice  on  their  journey, 
but  occasionally  stopped  the  carriage,  that  they 
might  hear  the  speeches  of  the  infamous  orators 
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who  irritated  the  people  against  them  by  their  BOOK  I. 
foul  calumnies.  

The  revolution  took  a  turn  which  seemed  to  CHAP.  u.  . 
dispel  the  hopes  of  all  good-  men.  The  assembly 
was  about  to  dissolve,  for  a  national  convention 
was  appointed  to  assemble  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  constitute  a  republic;  and  little  hope 
remained  that  this  assembly  would  not  long  have 
the  power  of  doing  mischief. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  a  new  provisional 
executive  council  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Roland,  Servan,  and  davit-re,  the  ministers  lately 
dismissed  by  the  king;  to  whom  was  added,  M. 
le  Brun,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  M.  Luckner, 
M.  Dumouriez,  now  acting  in  the  capacity  of  ge- 
neral in  the  army,  and  the  other  commanders, 
readily  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  assem- 
bly. M.  Fayette,  finding  himself'  wholly  unsup- 
ported in  his  loyal  endeavours,  was  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat,  with  seventeen  com- 
panions. They  were  arrested  by  an  Austrian 
patrole,  and  conducted  to  Luxemburg.  He  and 
his  companions  were  afterwards  committed  close 
prisoners  to  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  where 
they  remained  during  a  whole  year  in  a  miserable 
dungeon,  treated  with  uncommon  severity.  The 
great  talents  of  M.  Fayette  had  checked  the 
whole  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  although  he 
had  not  more  than  20,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand. He  being  no  longer  opposed  to  the  ene- 
my, the  combined  armies  resolved  to  advance  as 
far  as  possible  into  France.  They  bombarded 
Longwy  with  such  violence,  for  fifteen  hours,  as 
threatened  to  bury  it  in  ruins,  and  the  town  capi- 
tulated. The  assembly  ordered  a  court-martial 
to  sit  on  the  magistrates  who  surrendered  it,  and 
they  were  executed. 

Verdun  was  next  invested;  it  was  in  want  of 
every  thing;  the  enemy  had  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  inhabitants;  the  town  was  consi- 
dered untenable,  and  the  municipal  officers  ad- 
.vised  its  surrender.  Although  the  garrison  had 
only  two  battalions,  Beaurepaire,  the  commander, 
determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible;  but 
finding  all  his  efforts  useless,  and  his  colleagues 
wanting  to  capitulate,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  in  the  midst  of  a  council  of  war,  and  dis- 
charged it  against  his  temple. 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  Paris  when  it 
was  known  that  Longwy  and  Verdun  had  sur- 
rendered. AH  were  alarmed,  lest  the  report 
should  be  true,  that  the  I)uke  of  Brunswick 
would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Dantoti, 
however,  the  minister  of  justice,  whilst  despair 
was  seated  on  every  countenance,  declared  there- 
were  at  least  80,000  stand  of  arms  in  Paris.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  be  delivered  up,  and  a 
body  of  volunteers  raised  and  equipped  with 
them.  This  was  decreed;  and  all  who  were 
capable  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march. 
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BOOK  I.  Alarm  guns  were  fired  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning'  of  the  2d  of  September,  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  the  country  declared  to  be  in  danger, 
and  the  people  invited  to  meet  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  from  whence,  as  was  said,  they  were  in- 
stantly to  march  against  the  common  enemy. 
Myriads  were  collected  ;  and,  when  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  assembly,  moved  by  Danton,  came  to 
be  understood,  the  universal  cry  was,  "To  anus, 
citizens !  to  arms !  the  enemy  is  at  hand."  During 
this  sort  of  frenzy,  news  was  spread  that  4000 
French  troops,  sent  to  reinforce  Verdun,  had 
been  treacherously  led  into  ambuscade,  and  cru- 
elly cut  to  pieces.  The  fury  of  the  populace  was 
raised  to  its  utmost  height,  the  prisons  were 
forced  open,  and  a  most  inhuman  massacre  took 
place.  The  Cardinal  de  Rochefoiicault,  and  about 
200  priests,  were  handed  out  of  the  prison,  two  by 
two,  into  the  street  Vaugerard,  and  there  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  They  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance on  the  unfortunate  Swiss  officers  who 
were  confined  in  the  Abbey  prison.  Their  com- 
mander-in-chief  alone,  M.  d'Aftry,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  mob. 

The  force  of  the  French  commander-in-cbief  at 
this  period,  it  is  said,  did  not  equal  that  under  the 
authority  of  General  Clairfait;  hut,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  suspense,  the  military  genius  of  Dumou- 
riez  burst  forth  with  great  splendor :  his  inventive 
mind  immediately  resolved  to  divide  his  strength. 
To  Galbaud,  who  was  stationed  at  a  pass  in  the 
forest  of  Argonne,  which  Dumouriez  looked  on  as 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  sent  Dillon  (4th  of  September)  with 
considerable  reinforcements.  Just  at  this  time  it 
was  abandoned  by  Galbaud,  as  impossible  to  be 
retained ;  but  when  he  saw  the  supplies  which 
had  been  sent  him,  he  returned  to  its  defence 
with  renewed  vigor:  and  it  proved,  in  a  manner, 
to  France,  what  "1  hermopylce  had  been  to  Greece. 
Dumouriez,  in  the  mean  time,  took  the  post  at 
Grand  Pre  under  his  own  protection.  It  was 
»oon  contested  for  by  the  enemy ;  and,  as  he 
could  not  retain  it  against  the  furious  attack  of 
*uch  a  force  as  he  had  to  contend  with,  he 
retreated,  without  loss,  to  the  strong  camp  of 
St.  Menehould,  a  strong  town,  situated  about 
twenty-six  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Verdtin.  The  Aus- 
trians  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  together  with 
Prince  Charles  de  Ligne. 

Bournonville  joined  Dumouriez,  with  15,000 
men,  as  well  as  Kellerman,  with  the  army  under 
his  command.  On  the  20th  of  September  Du- 
mouriez found  himself  in  a  condition  to  put  an 
end  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Kellerman, 
at  the  head  of  1G,(>00  men,  repulsed  a  greatly 
•uperior  division  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered  all 
their  stratagems  abortive. 

The  Prussian  army  immediately  after  eva- 
cuated France,  and  their  example  was  followed 


by  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Hesse  Cassel.  Soon 
after  the  French  retook  Verdun,  and  they  fol- 
lowed up  their  conquest  by  the  recapture  of 
Longwy. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  national  assem- 
bly resigned  its  functions,  and  gave  up  its  power 
to  the  convention,  by  an  address  of  renunciation, 
and  an  assurance  that  they  would  serve  as  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  new  legislature.  The 
convention  chose  Petion  their  president ;  and, 
having  decreed  that  the  laws  should  be  continued 
in  force,  and  the  usual  taxes  demanded,  Collet 
d'Herbois  rose,  and  said,  that  the  convention 
ought  not  to  adjourn,  till  it  had  decreed  the  total 
abolition  of  royalty  in  France.  Deputies  rose  to 
demand  that  the  question  might  be  instantly  put. 
M.  Ua/.ire  exclaimed  against  the  ardor  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  their  minds, 
and  besought  them  to  argue  a  question  of  so 
much  magnitude  with  the  dignity  that  became 
them.  His  advice  was  looked  on  as  the  dull  pru- 
dence of  a  vulgar  mind,  unworthy  the  practice  of 
philosophers  of  superior  lijj'ht,  and  the  national 
convention  briefly  decreed,  that  "  Royalty  is  abo- 
lished in  France."  Loud  applauses,  and  excla- 
mations of  "  Vive  la  nation  '"  following  the  de- 
cree, minutes  of  the  sitting'  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  the  departments,  and  to  the  armies,  as 
well  as  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  Paris. 

At  the  next  sitting  M.  Condorcet  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  the  convention  decreed  :  — ' 

1.  That  all  public  acts  should  be  dated  the  first 
year  of  the  French  republic. 

2.  That  the  seal  of  the  country  shall  be  changed, 
and  Lave,  for  a  legend,  "  French  Republic." 

3.  That    the    national    seal    shall    represent   a 
woman,  sitting  on  a  bundle  of  arms,  and   holding 
a  pike  in  her  hand,  with  a  cap  of  liberty  upon  it ; 
and,  upon  the  exergue,  the  words,  "  Archives  of 
the  French  Republic." 

4.  That  no  petitioners  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  till  the  evening  sitting. 

The  French  arms  were  triumphant  in  every 
quarter;  and,  on  the  20th  of  October,  a  decree 
passed  thr  national  assembly,  declaring  the  re- 
public was  saved,  and  the  country  no  longer  in 
danger.  IWore  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Low  Coun- 
tries, Luxemburg  only  excepted,  together  with 
the  city  and  territory  of  Liege. 

Amidst  this  unexampled  series  of  triumph,  the 
following  decree  was  passed,  November  19: — • 

"The  national  convention  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  nation,  they  will  grant  fraternity 
and  assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  pro- 
cure liberty;  and  they  charge  the  executive  power 
to  send  orders  <o  the  generals  to  give  assistance 
to  such  people,  and  to  defend  citizens  \vho  have 
suffered,  and  are  now  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
liberty."  This  luagniikent  and  empty  vaunt  wa*. 
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productive  of  very  strange  and  serious  conse- 
quences. Another  decree,  passed  November  27, 
created  the  duchy  of  Savoy  into  an  84th  de- 
partment of  the  French  republic,  contrary  to 
a  fundamental  article  of  the  constitution,  "by 
which  she  renounced  all  foreign  conquests ;  and 
another  decree  passed  on  the  capture  of  Antwerp, 
declaratory  of  tne  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
river  Scheldt. 

As  the  king  was  no  longer  in  the  way,  the  par- 
ties began  to  display  themselves  in  their  violence 
and  abuse-  The  Brisotines  had  the  government  ? 
the  Jacobins  the  passions  of  the  mob ;  and  the 
Orleanites  the  way  of  corrupting  the  partizans  of 
both  by  money.  Their  power  was  so  equal,  that, 
in  spite  of  their  hatred  of  each  other,  their  ran- 
cour boiled  in  their  bosoms,  and  exerted  its  efforts 
to  vent  itself,  until  its  vehemence  became  too 
strong  for  restrnint ;  and  then  it  effected  an  un- 
worthy union  betwixt  them  all  to  renew  their 
projects  against  their  feeble  king,  who  \vas  de- 
fenceless, and  within  their  power.  The  cowards 
began  their  attack  by  judging  him  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  agreed  to  the  motion  for 
bringing  him  to  trial,  namely,  that  "  a  decree  of 
accusation  should  pass  against  the  principal  trai- 
tor, Louis  XVI."  In  fact,  he  was  usually  spoken 
of,  in  all  debates,  as  Louis  the  traitor ;  and,  in 
this  spirit,  they  began  a  process  of  assassination, 
which  they  sought  to  evade,  concealing  it  under 
the  mock  forms  of  a  trial.  The  appearance  of 
rectitude  was  endeavoured  to  be  preserved  L>y 
the  speeches  made  about  justice ;  yet,  when 
Manuel  moved,  that  whoever  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Louis  should  be  put  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  they  answered  him  by  murmurs 
and  hootings :  and  those  who  did  defend  him 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Mannel  himself,  and 
Kersaint,  who  looked  on  the  proceeding  as  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder,  they  guillotined 
also. 

On  the  llth  of  December,  the  king  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  was  permitted  to  choose  SI.  M. 
Deseze,  Tronchet,  and  Malesherbes,  his  defen- 
ders. The  trial  lasted  thirty-four  days,  aiid  the 
convention  pronounced  him  guilty. 

The  same  cordiality  did  not  prevail  as  to  the 
sentence  as  with  regard  to  the  verdict.  The 
Brisotines,  less  sanguinary  than  their  antagonists, 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  having  obtained  his 
power,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  take  his  life ; 
whilst  Orleans  and  Robespierre  were  bent  on 
being  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  his  blood. 
When  the  proccs  verbal  was  read,  which  had  flip 
answers  of  all  the  members  to  the  question, "  What 
punishment  shall  he  suffer?"  even  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  convention  were  struck  with  horror 
when  they  heard  that  Philip  Egalite,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  king's  own  relation,  and  the  only  one 
whose  word  had  the  slightest  influence  witii  the 
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people,  had  voted  for  death  !     On  the  roll  there  BOOK  I. 
was  a  majority  of  five  for  death.  -  ., 

When  the  fatal  decision  was  properly  ascer-    CHAP.  11. 
tained,  the  president,  with  a  solemn  tone  of  voice, 
and  with  his  head  uncovered,  said, 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  declare  that  the 
punishment  decreed  by  the  national,  convention- 
against  Louis  Capet  is  DEATH." 

The  king's  council  were  again  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  Si.  Dese/e  read  the  copy  of  a  letter  to 
the  convention  in  the  king's  hand-writing  :  — 
•  "  I  owe  it  to  my  honour,  I  owe  it  to  my  family,. 
not  to  subscribe  to  a  sentence  which  declares  me 
guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  I  cannot  accuse  my- 
self. In  consequence,  I  appeal  to  the  nation  from 
the  sentence  of  its  representatives  ;  and  I  commit, 
by  these  presents,  to  the  fidelity  of  my  defender  sr 
to  make  known  to  the  national  convention  this 
appeal,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  :  and  to 
demand  that  mention  of  it  be  made  in  the  minutes 
of  their  sittings.  (Signed)  "  Louis." 

.  When  he  presented  this  letter,  SI.  Deseze  ex- 
claimed, with  his  usual  flow  of  eloquence,  "  Do 
not  afflict  France  by  a  judgment  that  will  appear 
dreadful,  when  five  voices  only  were  thought 
enough  to  carry  it."  He  then  besought  the  con- 
vention to  refer  their  judgment  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  people.  "  You  have  either  forgotten  or  de- 
stroyed," said  the  fascinating  SI.  Tronchet,  ".the 
lenity  which  the  law  allows  to  criminals,  of  re- 
quiring, at  least,  two-thirds  of  the  voices  to  con- 
stitute a  definitive  judgment."  The  last  effort 
that  they  could  make  in  favor  of  the  fallen 
monarch  was,  to  ask  a  respite,  and  delay  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  but  this  was  likewise 
refused.  The  members  were  merely  to  give  a 
simple  yes,  or  no;  and,  at  midnight,  the  19th  of 
January,  1793,  there  appeared,  for  the  respite  310, 
and  against  380  ;  majority  70,  for  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

Louis  entreated  a  respite  for  only  three  days, 
that  he  should  not  be  nurried  away  without  a 
proper'  preparation  for  this  awful  change;  but, 
with  a  degree  of  savage  barbarity,  the  convention 
refused  his  request.  The  sentence  was  not  finally 
determined  before  two  o'clock,  and  the  decree 
was  ordered  to  the  executive  council,  who  were 
directed  to  notify  it  to  Louis,  and  to  have  it  exe- 
cuted within  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  and 
to  take  all  means  of  safety  and  police  that  might 
appear  to  them  requisite  during  the  execution. 

Koland,  Claviere,  Slonge,  Le  Brim,  Pache,. 
and  Caret,  were  the  council  who  ordered  the 
execrable  Santerre  to  procure  1200  of  the  greatest 
ruffians  of  "Paris,  armed  with  sixteen  rounds  each, 
to  form  round  the  carriage  of  the  helpless  mo- 
narch, and  by  noon,  on  the  21st,  to  drag  him  to 
the  scaffold. 

Paris  was  illuminated  on  the  20th,  and  no- 
person  permitted  to  go  at  large  in  the  streets. 
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Bodies  of  armed  men  patroled  in  every  district  of 
that  immense  metropolis  ;  flic  sound  of  coaches 
roused,  (lie  streets  were  deserted,  and  the  city  bu- 
ried in  an  awful  silence.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  '2  1st,  voiccswerc  heard  through 
•  loom  of  lamentation  and  distress;  but  whence 
ihe\  came,  'or  what  they  were,  no  one  has  ever 
discovered. 

The  unhappy  mounrcli  passed  all  Sunday  in 
preparing-  for  ins  change.  His  coolness  and  pa- 
tience evinced  great  eminence  of  soul  ;  but  the 
parf  ing  of  his  family  Mas  too  painful  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity!  The  queen  hung  round  his  neck  iii 
delirious  anguish;  the  princess  royal  grasped  his 
hand;  ihedauphin  caught  his  knees;  and  Madame 
Mli/abcth  bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears.  The 
queen  was  at  last  taken  from  him  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, which  she  did  not  recover  from  before 
two  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  king,  on 
this  sad  spectacle,  shewed  all  the  affection  of  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  brother;  and,  seeming  to  be 
more  affected  by  the  affliction  of  those  so  dear  and 
s<>  beloved  than  by  his  own  misfortunes,  consoled 
thorn  in  the  most  soothing  manner.  Having  gone 
through  this  trying  scene,  he  now  prepared  to 
meet  his  God.  The  conversation  which  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  with  his  confessor,  it  is  said,  was 
pious,  sensible,  and  animated;  and  his  hope  was 
full  of  immortality.  He  protested  his  innocence, 
and  forgave  his  enemies  from  his  heart.  On  Mon- 
day morning,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  he  M-as 
summoned  to  his  fate.  He  was  conducted  to  a 
coach  belonging  to  the  mayor  of  Paris,  in  which 
were  two  soldiers  of  the  gend'armerie.  He  was 
attended  by  his  confessor,  and  aided  to  step  into 
the  carriage  by  one  or  two  of  the  sentinels,  who 
were  at  the  gate  of  the  temple. 

The  place  of  execution  was  filled  with  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  people,  and  large  bodies  of  horse' 
and  foot  were  there  to  awe  the  multitude.  The 
most  deadly  silence  prevailed,  while  the  coach 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  scaffold.  Louis 
mounted  it  with  fortitude,  a  firm  step,  and  unal- 
tered countenance.  He  was  attended  on  the  scaf- 
fold by  his  confessor  and  two  or  three  municipal 
officers.  He  looked  around  upon  the  people  with 
n  complacent,  countenance,  and  was  preparing  to 
address  them,  when  the  ruffian  Santerre  cried  out, 
"  No  speeches  !  come,  no  speeches  !"  and  sud- 
denly the  drums  beat  and  trumpets  sounded.  He 
v  spoke,  but  the  only  expressions  that  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  were  these  : 

"  1  forgive  iny  enemies  :  may  God  forgive  them, 
and  not  lay  my  innocent  blood  to  the  charge  of 
the  nation  .'  God  bless  my  people." 

The  coufessor  v  eat  on  his  knees,  and  implored 


the  king's  blessing,  who  gave  it  with  an  affec- 
tionate embrace.  The  unfortunate  monarch  then 
placed  his  head  upon  the  block  with  wonderful 
serenity,  and  ceased  to  live  in  this  world  !  Before 
his  execution,  he  wrote  to  the  national  convention, 
entreating  to  be  burred  ,itear  his  father,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sens,  in  tlie  department  of  Tonne, 
82  miles  south-south-east  of  Paris,  and  S">  wcst- 
south-westof  Troyes,  capital  of  the-  department  of 
Auby.  They  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetary  ground  of  the  ne\r 
Magdelain,  about  800  feet  north  of  the  place  of 
execution,  and  his  grave  filled  with  quick-lime. 

This  unfortunate  monarch  had  certainly  many 
amiable,  though  not  shining  qualities.  He  -was  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  lover  of  his 
people.  He  was  wont  to  compare  himself  with 
Charles  I.  of  England,  but  the  similitude  is  by  no 
means  striking-.  They. certainly  shared  a  similar 
fate,  although  the  death  of  Louis  has  been  deno- 
minated an  execution,  and  that  of  Charles  a  mar- 
tyrdom. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  latter 
was  never  religiously  observed  in  London  till  tho 
death  of  Louis  ;  for  before  f  7'):}  the  theatres  used 
to  be  open  on  the  .'51st  of  January.  Louis  had 
acquired  a  great  fund  of  knowledge  by  reading, 
and  he  w<is  possessed  of  a  tenacious  memory,  lio 
frequently  displayed  judgment,  but  was  guided 
by  that  of  others. 

His  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  removed  from 
the  temple  to  the  common  prison  of  the  C.'oncier- 
gerie,  where  she  remained  till  she  was  brought, 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  October  1">, 
1793.  After  an  hour's  consultation,  the  jury  pro- 
nounce:! her  guilty  of  all  the  charges  laid  against 
her.  The  queen,  on  hearing  the  verdict  returned, 
fixed  her  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  ground,  from  which 
she  was  never  observed  to  raise  them  more.  The 
fortitude  and  dignity  with  which  she  conducted 
herself  on  her  trial,  did  not  forsake  her  to  the 
last.  On  the  day  following,  she  submitted  to  her 
fate  with  calm  resignation  on  the  public  scaffold, 
and  upon  the  same  spot  where  her  husband  had 
previously  Buffered. 

Such  were  the  savage  proceedings  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  that  shocking  executions  daily 
took  place  under  the  fatal  axe  of  the  guillotine. 
In  the  direful  catalogue  were  found  the  names  of 
3IanncI,  president  of  the  commune  of  Paris  ;  the 
.  brave  and  veteran  General  Luckner;  the  learned 
and  philosophic  Bailly ;  the  excellent  Malesher- 
bes ;  the  gallant  Kersaint ;  the  young- and  amiable 
Barnave ;  the.  virtuous  Rabaut  de  St.  Etientie; 
and  the  celebrated  and  accomplished  Madame 
Roland,  wife  of  the  minister  of  that  name. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Government  in  consequence  of  the  Revolutionary  Proceedings  of  France; 


O.>  the  dawn  of  the  French  revolution,  runny 
became  iN  advocates  in  England,  who  expressed 
great  exultation  at  the  event.  The  first  public 
demonstration  of  this  appeared  on  the  occasion 
•of  an  anniversary  meeting  of  a  Whig  association 
iu  the  metropolis,  known  by  the  name  of  the  R,e- 
volntion  Society.  On  its  progressive  stages,  parly- 
spirit-raged  throughout  ling-land,  in  a  more  violent 
degree.  The  chief  advocates  for  the  revolution 
Mere  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan :  Mr.  Burke, 
however,  in  a  work  which  will  be  handed  down 
to  the  latest  posterity,  for  its  enlightened  wisdom 
and  political  discernment,  not  only  informed  the 
French  nation  of  the  tremendous  precipice  on 
which  that  country  stood,  but  minutely  predicted 
the  horrors  which  afterwards  took  place.  lie 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  all  Europe  the  intentions 
of  a  faction  which  directly  designed  the  entire 
subversion  of  every  established  government,  both 
£rofn  policy  and  principle. 

. ,  Such  was  the  general  state  of  affairs,  when  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  met,  January  21, 
17iX).  His  majesty's  speech  mentioned  the  inter- 
nal situation  of  the  different  parts  of  Europe  to 
•Lave  been  productive  of  events  which  had  en- 
-gag'ed  his  majesty's  most  serious  consideration. 
Lord  A'alletort,  in  moving  the  address,  took  occa- 
sion to  contrast  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  situ- 
ation of  England  with  the  anarchy  and  licentious- 
ness of  France,  and  to  stigmatise  the  revolution  of 
that  kingdom,  as  an  event  the  most  disastrous,  and 
productive  of  consequences  the  most  fatal  that 
had  ever  taken  place  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  On  the  debate  which  afterwards  took 
place,  relative  to  the  army  estimate,  Mr.  Fox  de- 
precated the  measure  as  unnecessary,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  situation  of  affairs  which  required 
an  extraordinary  fqrce;  and,  having  uttered  some 
expressions  in  praise  of  the  French  revolution, 
Mr.  Burke  rose  and  took  a  brief  survey  of  the 
recent  transactions.  "  Tliat  nation,"  he  said, 
'.'  Lad  gloried  (and  some  in  Britain  had  thought 
proper  to  share  in  the  glory)  in  bringing  about  a 
revolution,  as  if  revolutions  were  good  in  them- 
selves. All  the  crimes  ajid  horrors  which  led  to 
their  revolution,  which  marked  .its  progress,  and 
might  virtually  attend  its  establishment,  wero 
nothing  thought  of  by  the  lovers  of  revolutions. 
The  French  had  made  their  M'ay  to  a  bad  con- 
Klitution  through  the  destruction  of  their  country, 
when  they  were  in  possession  of  a  good  one.  Of 
this  they  were  in  possession  on  that  very  day  when 
ihe  States-general  met  in  separate  orders.  Their 
business,  had  they  possessed  either  virtue  or  wre- 
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dom,  or  been  left  to  their  own  judgment,  was  to  BOOK  I. 

secure  the  independence  of  the  states,  according — 

to  those  orders,  under  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  Cm  p.  III. 
Then  was  it  their  duty  to  redress  grievances.  In- 
stead, however,  of  acting  in  this  laudable  man- 
ner, and  improving  the  fabric  of  their  state,  to 
which  the  sovereign  had  called  them,  and  to  which 
they  were  sent  by  their  country,  they  were  made 
to  take  a  course  entirely  different.  They  first 
destroyed  all  the  balances  that  tended  to  fix  the 
state,  and  give  it  a  steady  direction,  and  which 
furnished  correctives  to  any  spirit  of  violence 
which  might  prevail  in  any  of  the  orders.  In 
their  oldest  constitution,  as  well  as  in  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  consti- 
tution of  every  country  in  Europe,  these  balance* 
or  counterpoises  existed.  These  they  precipitately 
destroyed,  and  then  melted  down  the  whole  into 
one  incongruous  mass.  Having  accomplished  this, 
they  next  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property, 
in  a  most  atrocious  and  perfidious  manner,  and 
therefore,  of  all  national  prosperity,  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  established,  and  the  example 
set  by  them,  in  confiscating  all  the  possessions 
belonging  to  the  church.  They  framed  and  re- 
corded a  kind  of  digest  of  anarchy,  denominated 
the  rights  of  man,  in  such  a  pedantic  prostitution 
of  elementary  principles,  as  would  have  brought 
disgrace  on  a  school-boy.  It  was,  however,  much 
worse  than  trifling  and  pedantry  in  them;  for  they 
systematically  destroyed  every  hold  of  authority 
by  opinion,  whether  civil  or  religious,  on  the  pub* 
lie  mind.  By  means  of  this  insane  declaration, 
they  subverted  the  state,  and  brought  on  such  ca- 
lamity as  no  country  was  ever  known  to  suffer, 
without  a  long  and  desolating  war."  Mr.  Burke 
asserted,  that  the  most  pernicious  effect  of  all 
their  proceedings  was  on  their  military.  "  Were 
it  the  question,  whether  soldiers  were  to  forget  thrst 
they  were  citizen*,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  he 
would  not  quarrel  respecting  it:  although,  when 
abstract  principles  are  to  be  applied,  much  was  to 
.be  considered  respecting  the  union  of  citizen  and 
soldier.  But  if  applied  to  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  where  the  abstract  princi- 
ple was  clothed  with  its  circumstances,  he  hoped 
his  friend  3Ir.  Fox  would  coincide  with  him  in 
opinion,  that  the  things  done  in  France  were  no 
ground  for  exultation,  whether  we  considered  the 
act  or  the  example.  It  was  not  an  army  under 
.the  respectable  patriotic  citizens,  embodied  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  tyranny,  but  the  case  of  com- 
mon seldiers  abandoning  their  officers,  in  order  to 
unite  with  a  furious  aud  licentious  rabble.  H? 
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BOOK  I.  ^  as  deeply  concerned,  that  this  strange  thing  de- 

. nominated  the  French  revolution,  should  be  put 

CHAP.  111.   in  the  balance  with  that  glorious  event,  usually 
**^v^s    culled  the  revolution  in  England,  anil  the  beha- 
1792.       \iour  of  the  soldiery  on  that  occasion  compared 
with  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  French  troops  in 
the  present  instance.     At  that  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  one  of  the  blood-royal  in  England,  was 
called  in  by  the  flower  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
to   defend  the  ancient   constitution,    but  by  no 
means  to  level  all  distinctions.    To  this  prince,  so 
invited,  the  aristocratic  leaders  who  commanded 
the  troops  went  over  in  bodies   M-ith  their  dif- 
ferent corps,  as  the  saviour  of  their  country.     The 
object  of  military  obedience  was  changed;  but 
the  principle  of  military  obedience  was  uot  in- 
terrupted for  a  single  moment.     If  the  conduct  of 
the  English  armies  wns  different,  so  also  was  that 
of  tlieVhole  English  nation  at  that  memorable  pe- 
riod.   In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  our  revolution, 
jmd  that  of  France,  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  each 
olher,  in  almost  every  particular,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  transaction.    What  we  did  was 
in  truth  and  substance,  and  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  a  revolution  not   made,  but  pre- 
vented.    We  did  uot  impair,  but  strengthen  the 
monarchy,  and  we  did  not  impair  the  church.  We 
made  no  change  in  the  fundamental  parts  of  our 
constitution;  and  the  nation  kept  the  same  ranks, 
privileges,    franchises,    and   rules   for   property. 
The  church  and  state  were  the  same  after  as  be- 
fore the  revolution;  but  we  may  venture  to  main- 
tain, that  in  every  part  they  were  much  better 
secured.     The  result  of  all  this  was,   that  the 
state   flourished.     Instead  of  lying  as  if  dead, 
in  a  species  of  trance,   or  exposed,   like  some 
others,  in  an  epileptic  fit,  to  the  pity  or  scorn  of 
the  world,  for  her  wild  convulsive  movements, 
unfit  for  every  purpose  but  that  of  dashing  out 
fier  brains,  Great  Britain  rose  above  the  standard 
even  of  her   former  self.    A  period  then  com- 
menced of  a  more  improved  domestic  prosperity, 
and  still  continues,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  even 
growing  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time." 

This  speech  having  been  received  with  great 
applause,  Mr.  Fox  thought  it  necessary  to  declare 
"  his  total  dissent  from  opinions  so  hostile  to  the 
general  principles  of  liberty;  and  which  he  was 
grieved  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  man  whom  he 
lored  and  revered — by  whose  precepts  he  had 
been  taught — by  whose  example  he  had  been 
animated  to  engage  in  their  defence." 

Mr.  Sheridan  reprobated  the  political  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Burke.  "  The  people  of  France," 
he  said,  "  have  committed  acts  of  barbarity  and 
bloodshed  which  have  justly  excited  indignation 
and  abhorrence;  but  that  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  government  of 
France  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  tyranny  and 


oppression  of  which  had  deprived  the  people  of 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens." 

The  second  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  revolution  in  England,  was  produc- 
tive of  serious  riots,  particularly  in  the  great  and 
opulent  town  of  Birmingham.  The  measures  of 
ministers  were  exceedingly  wise  and  prudent, 
though  severely  censured  by  the  pretended  friends 
of  liberty.  A  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
against  the  public  dispersion  of  all  seditious  writ- 
ings, and  against  all  illegal  correspondences  — 
exhorting  the  magistrates  to  vigilance,  and  the- 
people  to  submission  and  obedience.  When  this 

?  reclamation  was  laid  before  parliament,  May  25, 
792,  it  M'as  opposed  by  Mr.  Grey  with  much 
warmth,  who  intimated  his  belief,  that  the  real 
object  of  the  proclamation  was  to  discredit  an 
association  which  had  been  just  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  People,"  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  reform  in  parliament. 
This  Mr.  Pitt  disclaimed  in  very  explicit  terms, 
and  expressed  his  high  respect  for  many  of  the 
members  of  the  society  in  question,  declaring  that 
he  differed  from  them  only  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  mode  which  they  had  adopted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object.  The  proclamation,  he  con- 
fessed, was  levelled  against  the  daring  and  sedi- 
tious principles  which  had  been  so  assiduously 
propagated  amongst  the  people  under  the  delu- 
sive appellation  of  the  rights  of  man* 

The  English  government  commenced  prosecu- 
tions against  a  prodigious  number  of  offenders,, 
amongst  whom  Thomas  Paine  stood  most  con- 
spicuous; but  anticipating  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
he  had,  previous  to  his  trial,  fled  to  France.  De- 
bating societies,  where  juvenile  orators  used  to- 
harangue  upon  subjects  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted with,  were  put  under  proper  restrictions. 
At  length  French  cruelty  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
English,  and  the  nation  was  on  a  sudd-en  struck 
with  terror  at  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  a  political 
innovation.  An  association  was  formed  in  the  city, 
of  London,  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty against  republicans  and  levellers,  apparently 
under  the  sanction  of  government;  and  immense 
multitudes  of  pamphlets,  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
narratives,  and  letters,  rushed  through  the  coun- 
try from  the  press,  warmly  recommending  sub- 
mission to  government  on  the  absolute  principle 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  Reso- 
lutions were  accordingly  subscribed  to  in  every 
county  and  town,  expressive  of  the  strongest  at- 
tachment to  the  king  and  constitution;  of  the  dread 
they  entertained  of  innovation ;  and  of  their  strong 
aversion  to  all  doctrines  properly  republican. 

Previous  to  this  wonderful  display  of  loyalty^ 
certain  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  sent  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  to  the  continent,  de- 
claring, in  lofty  terras,  their  admiration  and  ap- 
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plause.  A  memorable  one,  under  the  title  of 
"  An  address  from  several  patriotic  societies  in 
England,"  was  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  con- 
vention on  the  7th  of  November,  containing  the 
most  unjustifiable  reflections  on  the  constitution 
and  government  of  their  own  country.  "Whilst 
foreign  plunderers  ravage  your  territories,  an  op- 
pressed part  of  mankind,  forgetting  their  own 
evils,  are  sensible  only  of  yours,  and  address 
their  fervent  prayers  to  the  God  of  the  universe, 
that  he  may  be  favorable  to  your  cause,  with 
which  theirs  is  so  intimately  connected.  De- 
graded by  an  oppressive  system  of  inquisition, 
the  insensible  but  continual  encroachments  of 
which  quickly  deprived  this  nation  of  its  boasted 
liberty,  and  reduced  it  almost  to  that  abject 
state  of  slavery  from  which  you  have  so  glo- 
riously emancipated  yourselves,  five  thousand 
English  citizens,  fired  with  indignation,  have 
the  courage  to  step  forward  to  rescue  their 
country  from  that  opprobrium  which  has  been 
thrown  on  it  by  the  base  conduct  of  those  who 
are  invested  with  power.  We  see  with  concern 
that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  unites  his  troops  to 
those  of  traitors  and  robbers;  but  the  King -of 
England  will  do  well  to  remember  that  England 
is  not  Hanover.  Should  he  forget  this,  we  will 
not  forget  it."  In  returning  an  answer  to  this 
insolent  address,  the  president  of  the  convention 
imprudently  made  use  of  expressions  which  were 
full  of  respect.  "  The  sentiments  of  five  thousand 
Britons  devoted  openly  to  the  cause  of  mankind, 
exist,  without  doubt,  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  free- 
men in  England." 

A  deputation  from  the  "Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,"  having  presented  an  address 
at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  congratulated  that 
assembly  "on  the  glorious  triumph  of  liberty  on 
the  10th  of  August,"  and  observed,  "  That,  not- 
withstanding the  hireling  pens  which  may  be 
employed  by  the  power  of  government  to  con- 
tradict them,  .they  speak  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  the  English  nation."  Expressions 
still  more  scandalously  seditious  are  to  be  found 
in  the  introductory  speech  of  the  deputies,  Citi- 
zens Jolin  Frost  and  Joel  Barlow.  They  even 
presumed  to  predict,  "  That,  after  the  example 
given  by  France,  revolutions  will  become  easy. 
Reason  (say  these  wonderful  seers)  is  about  to 
make  a'rapid  progress;  and  it  would  not  be  ex- 
traordinary, if,  in  a  much  less  space  of  time  than 
cnn  be  imagined,  the  French  should  send  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  to  a  national  conven- 
tion of  England."  M.  Gregoire,  the  president, 
paid  many  compliments  to  the  English  nation, 
as  a  country  which  has  afforded  many  distin- 
guished and  illustrious  examples  to  the  whole 
world.  " The  shades  of  Hampden  and  of  Syd- 
ney hover  over  your  heads;  and  the  moment, 
without  doubt,  approaches,  in  which  the  French 
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vention  of  Great  Britain.     Generous  republicans!  — 

your  appearance  among  us  prepares  a  subject  of  CHAP.  ill. 
history. '     The  speech,  the  address,  and  the  an-    '*^v^/ 
swer  returned  by  the  president,  were  ordered  to       »<"«• 
be  printed,  to   be  sent  to  the   eighty-three  de- 
partmeuts,  and  translated  into  all  languages. 

On  the  same  day  a  deputation  appeared  at 
the  bar  from  the  British  and  Irish  resident  at 
Paris,  and  declared  their  persuasion  amidst  the 
loudest  applause,  "  That  the  disgraceful  memory 
of  those  pretended  governments,  the  offspring  of 
the  combined  frauds  of  priests  and  tyrants,  will 
.in  a  short  time  alone  remain.  Our  wishes,  citi- 
zens legislators,  render  us  impatient  to  behold 
the  happy  moment  of  this  grand  change,  in  the 
hope  that,  on  its  arrival,  we  shalTsee  an  intimate 
union  formed  between  the  French  republic  and 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  nations.  Nor 
are  we  alone  animated  by  these  sentiments ; — we 
doubt  not  they  would  be  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  great  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  if 
the  public  opinion  were  to  be  consulted  there,  as 
it  ought,  in  a  national  convention."  To  this  the 
president  made  answer  : — "  Principles  are  waging 
'war  against  tyranny,  which  will  fall  under  the 
blows  of  philosophy.  Royalty  in  Europe  is 
either  destroyed,  or  on  the  point  of  perishing  on 
the  ruins  of  feudality ;  and  the  declaration  of 
rights,  placed  by  the  side  of  thrones,  is  a  de- 
vouring fire  which  shall  consume  them.  Worthy 
republicans!  congratulate  yourselves  on  thinking 
that  the  festival  which  you  have  made  in  honor 
of  the  French  revolution  is  the  prelude  to  the 
festival  of  nations.". 

The  rash,  impolitic,  and  insulting  conduct  of 
the  convention  was  deeiued  the  tie  plus  ultra 
of  depravity  and  wickedness  by  the  English  go- 
vernment. A  royal  proclamation  was  therefore 
issued,  December  I,  1792,  purporting,  "That 
notwithstanding  the  late  proclamation  of  the  21st 
May,  the  utmost  industry  was  still  employed  by 
evil-disposed  persons  within  the  kingdom,  acting 
in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  with  a 
view  to  subvert  the  laws  and  constitution ;  and 
that  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder,  thereby 
excited,  had  lately  shewn  itself  in  acts  of  riot 
and  insurrection. — And  that  these  causes  moving 
him  thereto,  his  majesty  had  resolved  forthwith 
to  embody  part  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom." 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  an- 
other, for  convening  parliament  on  the  13th  of 
December,  which  stood  prorogued  to  January  3, 
1793,  the  law  requiring  that  if  the  militia  be 
drawn  out  during  the  recess,  parliament  should 
be  assembled  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days. 
By  desire  of  the  minister,  troops  were  marched 
to  the  metropolis,  the  guard  of  the  Bank  M'as 
doubled,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Tower  re- 
paired. This  procedure  rendered  the  puWi« 
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BOOK  I.  alarm  inexpressible.     <  >n  the  meeting  of  parlia- 

. ment    the    expressions  of   the  first   proclamation 

CHAP.  III.  were  repeated  in  tlio  .speech  of  his  majesty 
^^^s^'  from  the  throne,  at  the  termination  of  which 
1793.  the  genuine  designs  of  the  court  were  fully 
developed.  "I  have,"  said  his  majesty,  "care- 
fully observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present 
war  on  the  continent,  and  have  uniformly  ab- 
stained from  any  interference  with  respect  to  the 
internal  government  of  France;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  see,  without  the  most  serious 
uneasiness,  the  strong  and  increasing  indications 
which  have  appeared  there  of  an  intention  to 
excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  pursue 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  as  well 
as  to  adopt  towards  my  allies  the  States-general, 
measures  which  were  neither  conformable  to  the 
law  of  nations,  nor  to  the  positive  stipulations 
of  existing  treaties.  Under  these  circumstances, 
his  majesty  thought  it  right  to  have  recourse 
to  those  means  of  prevention  and  internal  defence 
with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  law,  and  to 
make  some  augmentation  of  his  naval  and  mili- 
tary force." 

A  debate  of  considerable  length  ensued.  An 
address  was  moved  in  answer  to  the  speech, 
when  Mr.  Fox.  after  many  judicious  observa- 
tions, moved  this  simple  amendment:  "  That  en- 
quiry should  be  made  into  parts  stated  in  his  ma- 
jesty's speech;"  which  was  negatived  by  a  majo- 
'rity  of  290  to  50. 

Though  the  determination  of  the  English  court 
became  abundantly  apparent,  yet  nothing  was  left 
unattempted  by  the  French  government  to  mr.in- 
lain  a  good  understanding  with  Britain.  M. 
Chauvelin  presented  a  memorial  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  on  the  27th  of  December,  in  which  he  ac- 
quainted his  lordship,  "  that  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  French  republic,  thinking  it  a  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  French  nation,  not  to 
leave  if  in  the  state  of  suspense  into  which  it  has 
been  thrown  by  the  late  measures  of  the  British 
government,  have  authorised  him  to  demand  with 
openness,  whether  France  ought  to  consider 
England  as  a  neutral  or  hostile  power?  at  the 
same  time  being  solicitous  that  not  the  smallest 
doubt  should  exist  respecting  the  disposition  of 
France  towards  England,  and  of  its  desire  to  re- 
main in  peace."  M.  Chauvelin  said,  in  alluding 
to  the  decree  of  the  l!Hh  of  November,  "that  the 
French  nation  absolutely  reject  the  idea  of  that 
false  interpretation  by  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  French  republic  should  favor  in- 
surrection, or  excite  disturbance,  in  any  neutral 
or  friendly  country  Mhatever.  In  particular, 
they  declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
France  will  not  attack  Holland,  so  long  as  that 
power  adheres  to  the  principles  of  her  neutra- 
lity." M.  Chauvelin  affirmed,  respecting  the  na- 


vigation of  the  Scheldt,  that  "  it  is  a  question  of 
too  little  importance  to  be  made  the  sole  cause  of 
a  war,  and  that  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  premeditated  aggression.  On  this  fatal 
supposition  the  French  nation  will  accept  war; 
but  such  a  war  would  be  the  war,  not  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  but  of  the  British  ministry,  against 
the  French  republic;  and  of  this  he  conjures 
them  well  to  consider  the  terrible  responsibi- 
lity" 

The  answer  which  Lord  Grenville  returned  to 
this  communication  was  far  from  being  agreeable. 
He  reminded  him  that  his  majesty  had  suspended 
all  official  communication  wiih  France  since  the 
unhappy  events  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
August;  and  acquainted  him,  that  he  could  not 
be  treated  with  in  the  form  stated  in  his  note. 
"  If  France,"  said  his  lordship,  "  is  really  desirous 
of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  Eng- 
land, she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce 
her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and 
to  confine  hewlf  trit/iiit  Itur  oirn  Ifrritorit,  with- 
out insulting  other  governments,  without  disturb- 
ing their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their 
rights."  France  being  thus  imperiously  com- 
manded to  relinquish  her  lale  conquests  as  the 
sis:<>.  <jiia  non  of  peace,  it  was  natural  to  conclude 
that  negociation  was  at  an  end.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, (hat  the  French  government,  in  her  trans- 
actions at  this  time  with  Great  Britain,  endea- 
voured to  appear  exceedingly  moderate  and  tempe- 
rate. The  condescending  answer  oi'?»I.  !e  Brim, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  letter  trans- 
mitted by  Lord  Grenville,  bearing  date  the  4th 
of  January,  1703,  was  directly  opposite  to  the 
peremptory  style  exhibited  by  the  communica- 
tions of  the  British  minister.  The  executive 
council  "  repeat  the  assurances  of  their  sincere 
desire  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  between 
France  and  England.  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  the  republic  would  sec  itself  forced  to  a  rup- 
ture, much  more  contrary  to  its  inclination  than 
its  interest." 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Grenville's  refusal  to 
acknowledge  M.  Chauvelin  in  his  diplomatic 
capacity,  the  executive  council  remarked,  '•  That 
in  the  negociations  now  carrying  on  at  Madrid, 
the  principal  minister  of  his  catholic  majesty  did 
not  hesitate  to  address  M.  Bourgoign,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  republic  at  that  court,  by  the  title  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  France.  But,  that  a 
defect  in  point  of  form  might  not  impede  a  nego- 
ciation, on  the  success  of  which  depended  the 
tranquillity  of  two  great  nations,  they  had  sent 
credential  letters  to  M.  Chauvelin,  to  enable  him 
to  treat  according  to  the  severity  of  diplomatic 
forms."  The  council  again  declare,  "  that  the 
decree  of  Iffth  November  had  been  misunder- 
stood; and  that  it  was  far  from  being  intended  to 
favor  sedition,  being  merely  applicable  to  tho 
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single  case  where  the  general  Mill  of  a  nation, 
clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  should  call 
for  the  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the  French 
nation.  Sedition  can  never  exist  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  general  will.  The  Dutch  were  cer- 
tainly not  seditious  when  they  formed  the  gener- 
ous resolution  of  throwing  oft'  the  Spanish  yoke; 
nor  was  it  accounted  as  a  crime  to  Henry  IV.  or 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  they  listened  to  their 
solicitations  of  assistance.''  The  council  maintain, 
respecting  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Scheldt, 
•"  that  it  is  a  question  of  absolute  indifference  to 
England,  little  interesting  even  to  Holland,  but 
of  great  importance  to  the  Belgians,  who  were 
not  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which 
they  were  divested  of  that  right;  but  when  that 
nation  shall  find  itself  in  full  possession  of  its 
liberty,  and,  from  any  motive  whatever,  shall 
consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  France  will  not  oppose  it.  With 
respect  to  the  charge  of  aggrandizement,  France 
has  renounced,  and  still  renounces,  all  conquest; 
and  its  occupying  the  Netherlands  will  continue 
no  longer  than  the  war.  If  these  explanations 
appear  insufficient,  after  having  done  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  maintain  peace,  we  will  prepare 
for  war.  We  shall  combat  with  regret  the  Eng- 
lish, whom  we  esteem,  but  we  shall  combat  them 
without  fear." 

Lord  Grenville,  in  his  reply,  complained  that 
nothing  more  -was  offered  than  an  illusory  nego- 
tiation; and  another  letter  from  his  lordship, 
dated  January  24,  1793,  terminated  the  confe- 
rence, in  which  his  lordship  wrote,  "  I  am  charged 
to  notify  to  you,  sir,  that  the  character  with  which 
you  had  been  invested  at  this  court,  and  the  func- 
tions of  which  have  been  so  long  suspended,  being 
now  entirely  terminated  by  the  fatal  death  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  you  have  no  longer  any 
public  character  here;  and  his  majesty  has  thought 
fit  to  order  that  you  should  retire  from  this  king- 
dom within  the  term  of  eight  days." 

On  the  departure  of  M.  Chauveliu,  a  memorial 
was  presented  by  Lord  Auckland  to  the  States- 
General,  informing  their  high  mightinesses,  "  That 
not  four  years  ago  some  wretches,  assuming  the 
title  of  philosophers,  had  the  presumption  to  think 
themselves  capable  of  establishing  a  new  system 
of  civil  society.  In  order  to  realize  that  dream 
of  their  vanity,  they  found  it  necessary  to  over- 
throw and  destroy  all  received  notions  of  subor- 
dination, manners,  and  religion,  which  have  hi- 
therto formed  all  the  security,  happiness,  and 
consolation  of  the  human  race.  Their  destruc- 
tive projects  have  too  well  succeeded;  but  the 
•effects  of  the  new  system,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  introduce,  served  only  to  show  the  imbecility 
mid  villainy  of  ifs  authors.  The  events  which  so 
rapidly  followed  each  other,  since  that  epoch, 
in  atrocity  all  that  have  ever  polluted  (In- 
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life   itself,  have  been  deemed  playthings  in  the  

hands  of  infamous  men,  who  are  slaves  to  the  CH.\P.  jif. 
most  licentious  passions — of  rapine,  enmity,  and  ^>*v*w 
ambition."  1793. 

Though  his  lordship's  language  was  deemed 
indecorous  by  the  enemies  of  the  war,  which  was 
now  threatened,  yet  the  truth  of  it  was  indisput- 
able ;  while,  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  the 
predictions  which  came  from  the  lips  of  those 
great  nieji,  respecting  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
French  revolution,  was  ever  verified. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  a  decree  passed 
the  convention  unanimously,  declaring  the  repub- 
lic of  France  at  war  with  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  On  this 
very  day  it  was,  that  the  British  parliament  was 
taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  in  which  it  was  said,  "  That  his  ma- 
jesty had  caused  to  be  laid  before  them  cepies  of 
several  papers  which  had  passed  between  M. 
Chauveliu  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
of  the  order  of  departure  transmitted  to  M.  Chau- 
velin."  And  his  majesty  moreover  declared,  that 
in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs  he  thought  it 
indispensable  to  make  a  further  augmentation  of 
his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  for  maintaining  the 
rights  of  his  own  dominions,  for  supporting  his 
allies,  and  for  opposing  views  of  aggrandizement 
and  ambition  on  the  part  of  France,  at  all  times 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  but  pecu- 
liarly so  when  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
principles  subversive  of  the  peace  and  order  of  all 
civil  society. 

On  this  occasion  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, in  a  very  animated  speech,  proved  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  a  war.  The  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  represented  by  him  "  as  an 
event  so  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that  he  wished 
it  were  possible  to  tear  it  from  their  memories, 
and  expunge  it  from  the  page  of  history ;  but  that 
event  was  unfortunately  passed,  and  the  present 
age  must  be  for  ever  contaminated  with  the  guilt 
and  ignominy  of  having  -witnessed  it.  In  this 
dreadful  transaction  they  saw  concentrated  the 
effect  of  those  principles,  pushed  to  their  utmost 
extent,  which  set  out  M'ith  dissolving  all  tLe  bonds 
by  which  society  was  held  together, — principles 
established  in  opposition  to  every  law  human  and 
divine,  and  which,  presumptuously  relying  ou  the 
authority  of  wild  and  delusive  theories,  rejected 
all  the  advantages  of  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  former  ages,  and  even  the  sacred  instructions 
of  revelation."  After  indulging  himself  much  in 
this  species  of  declamation,  he  added,  "  During 
the  whole  summer,  while  France  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  his 
majesty  had  in  no  shape  departed  from  the  neu- 
trality which  he  had  engaged  to  observe.  Hut 
what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  French  ?  The 
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BOOK  I.  first  instance  of  their  success  in  Savoy  had  been 

sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  insincerity  of  their 

CHAP.  III.  assurances,  and  to  unfold  the  plan  of  their  ambi- 
v^v"^-'  tion.  They  had  immediately  resolved  to  annex  it 
1793.  for  ever  to  their  dominions.  That  they  might  not 
leave  any  doubt  of  their  intentions,  by  a  formal 
decree  they  had  stated  their  plan  of  overturning 
every  government ;  threatening1  destruction  to  all 
who  refused  their  fraternization,  which,  by  a  hor- 
rid mockery,  they  pretended  to  offer.  They  had 
rendered  the  Netherlands  a  province,  in  substance 
as  well  as  in  name,  to  France;  and  they  had 
shewn  a  disposition  to  add  to  its  territory  every 
.  country  which  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
experience  the  force  of  its  arms ;  for  the  wild  and 
destructive  ambition  of  the  present  rulers  in 
France  was  limited  only  by  their  power.  Some 
pretended  explanations  had"^  indeed  been  given  of 
the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November ;  but,  as  luid 
been  already  stated  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state, 
they  contained  only  an  avowal  and  a  repetition  of 
the  offence.  The  whole  of  their  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  conduct,  had  been  directed  to  the 
subversion  of  every  government.  To  monarchy 
particularly  they  had  testified  the  most  violent 
and  decided  enmity :  the  bloody  sentence  ex- 
ecuted by  the  hand  of  »he  assassin  against 
their  late  monarch,  was  passed  against  the  so- 
vereigns of  all  countries.  No  political  associa- 
tion in  ihis  kingdom,  however  contemptible,  had 
sent  addresses  containing  sentiments  of  sedi- 
tion and  treason  to  their  assembly,  which  had  not 
been  received  with  even  a  degree  of  theatrical 
extravagance,  and  cherished  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  congenial  feeling;  lu  relation  to  the 
violated  rights  of  his  majesty  and  his  allies,  in- 
volved in  the  question  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  he 
asserted  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
navigation  of  that  river,  guaranteed  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties  ;  to  which  the  French,  who  could 
have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  this  matter, 
but  in  the  assumed  character  of  sovereigns  of 
the  Low  Countries,  or  arbiters  of  Europe,  op- 
posed certain  visionary  theoretic  principles,  such 
as  dest roved  the  force  of  all  positive  obligations, 
though  they  had  repeatedly  pledged  themselves 
to  the  observance  of  all  the  subsisting  treaties. 
He  granted  that  the  Dutch  had  made  no  formal 
requisition  of  support  in  the  actual  circumstances, 
contenting  themselves  with  protesting  against 
the  invasion  of  their  rights;  but,  because  they 
were  timid,  were  we  to  leave  them  exposed  lo 
•  the  certain  ruin  that  awaited  them?  The  French 
had  stated  that  they  would  evacuate  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Upon  a 
promise  so  illusory  there  could  not  be  placed  the 
smallest  dependence ;  and  they  had  made  no 
apology  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived seditious  addresses  from  this  country. 
These  addresses  they  received  as  expressive  of 


the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the 
great  majority  of  whom,  he  was  happy  to  say,  de- 
tested the  principles  contained  in  them.  Thus, 
in  all  those  three  assurances  which  they  had 
given, — 1st.  Of  their  intention  to  resist  any  sys- 
tem of  aggrandizement;  2dly,  To  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  the  government  of  any  neutral 
country;  and,  3dly,  To  respect  the  rights  of  his 
majesty  and  his  allies ;  they  had  entirely  Tailed, 
and  on  every  point  completely  reversed  that  plan 
of  conduct  which  they  had  so  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  adopt.  In  the  paper  transmitted  by 
the  executive  council,  they  had  given  their  ii/ti- 
triatvm  ;  so  that  we  must  either  accept  the  satis- 
faction they  offer,  or  a  war  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. As  to  the  time,  the  precise  moment,  he 
should  not  pretend  to  fix  it.  A  satisfactory  ex- 
planation would  not  even  now  be  refused  ;  but  he 
should  deceive  them  if  he  should  say  that  he 
thought  any  such  explanation  would  be  given,  or 
that  a  war  could  be  avoided." 

The  intelligence  having  arrived  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  France  against  OJrent  Britain  and 
Holland,  a  royal  message  was  delivered  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  February  11,  declaring, 
"  That  the  assembly  now  exercising  the  powers 
of  government  in  France  have,  without  previous- 
notice,  directed  acts  of  hostility  to  be  committed 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  in  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of 
the  most  positive  stipulations  of  treaty ;  and  have 
since,  on  the  most  f/rnundlpus  pretences,  actually 
declared  war  against  bis  majesty  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this 
wanton  and  unprovoked  aggression,  his  majesty 
has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  his  crown,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
his  .people.  And  his  majesty  relies  with  confi- 
dence on  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  zealous  exertions 
of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  in  prosecuting  a  JUST 
AND  NECESSARY  WAR  ;  and  in  endeavoring,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  oppose  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  a  system  which  strikes 
at  the  security  and  peace  of  all  independent  na- 
tions, and  is  pursued  in  open  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  moderation,  good  faith,  humanity, 
and  justice.  In  a  cause  of  such  general  concern, 
his  majesty  has  every  reason  to  hope  for  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  those  powers  who  are 
united  with  his  majesty  by  the  ties  of  alliance,  or 
who  feel  an  interest  in  preventing  the  extension 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  in  contributing  to 
the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  consider  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  France  unprovoked.  The  refusal 
to  export  corn  to  France,  and  the  order  issued 
for  M.  Chauvelin  to  quit  the  kingdom,  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  Britain.  Mr.  Burke  defended  the  conduct  of 
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niiiiisters.  "  No  man,"  he  declared,  "  had  a 
more  lively  sense  of  the  evils  of  war  than  him- 
self. A  war  with  France,  in  present  circum- 
stances, must  be  terrible;  but  peace  much  more 
so.  A  nation  that  had  abandoned  all  its  valu- 
able distinctions,  arts,  sciences,  religion,  law, 
order — every  thing  but  the  sword,  was  most 
dreadful  to  all  countries  composed  of  citizens 
who  only  used  soldiers  as  a  defence.  He  had 
no  hesitation  to  pronounce,  as  in  the  divine  pre- 
sence, that  ministers  had  not  precipitated  the  na- 
tion into  a  war,  but  were  brought  to  it  by  an 
over-ruling1  necessity.  He  had  been  grieved 
to  the  soul,  for  four  years  past,  that  his  utmost 
exertions  were  unable  to  produce  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  or  in  the  public  mind, 
a  sense  of  the  danger  that  approached  them.  At 
length  the  infatuation  was  removed, — ministers 
awoke  to  the  peril  that  menaced ;  and  he  pledged 
himself,  therefore,  to  give  them  his  clear,  steady, 
uniform,  unequivocal  support.  If  any  charge 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  share  of  ministers,  it  was 
lhat  of  too  long  delay;  but  in  his  early  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  and  proceedings  of  France,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  feelings  of  the  nation;  nor  was  it  till  full- 
blown mischief  had  alarmed  the  people  and 
roused  the  king,  that  the  government  could  have 
had  a  prope:  support.  From  those  men  who 
could  neither  vindicate  the  principles,  nor  deny 


the  power  of  France,  but  yet  impeded  the  men- 
sures  taken  to  secure  us  against  that  power,  he 
differed  fundamentally  and  essentially  in  every 
principle  of  morals,  in  every  principle  of  man- 
uers,  sentiment,  disposition,  and  in  taste.  France, 
he  said,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  continual 
series  of  hostile  acts  against  this  country,  both 
internal  and  external. — The  putting  the  King  of 
France  to  death  was  done,  not  as  an  example  to 
France,  not  to  extinguish  the  race,  not  to  put  an 
end  to  monarchy,  but  as  a  terror  to  mouarchs, 
and  particularly  to  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain* 
Mr.  Fox,  he  added,  had  spoken  with  some 
asperity  of  an  intention  in  ministers  to  restore  the 
ancient  government.  He  would  not  compare 
that  government  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  certain  he  was,  that  it  would  be 
comfort  and  felicity  compared  with  the  tyranny 
at  present  exercised  in  France.  Their  enormi- 
ties have  already  produced  universal  misery; 
their  misery  will  drive  them  to  despair  ;  and  out 
of  that  despair  they  will  look  for  a  remedy  in  the 
destruction  of  all  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Great  Britain." 

His  Britannic  majesty  >vas  pleased  to  order 
that  general  reprisals  be  made  against  the  ships, 
goods,  and  subjects  of  France;  and  it  was 
thought  that  France,  already  weakened  by  the 
struggle,  would  be  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  additional  weight  of  Kngland. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Commencement  of  Hostilities.— Siege  of  Breda,  Khmdert,  Gertrnydenbery,  and  Williamstadt. — 
Defeat  of  the  French. — Conduct  of  Diimouriez. — His  Successor,  General  Dampierre,  killed. 


THE  members  of  the  executive  council,  aware 
of  the  strength  of  England,  determined  on  car- 
rying the  French  arms  into  the  heart  of  Holland, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Stadtholder  and 
annihilating  the  influence  of  Great  Britain.  Pre- 
parations for  this  purpose  were  made  by  Du- 
mouriez,  with  uncommon  celerity;  and,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  French 
general  addressed  a  declaration  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Holland,  with  the  view  of  separating  the 
interests  of  the  republic  from  those  of  the  Stadt- 
holder. In  this  declaration  he  said, 

"  I  enter  your  country  surrounded  by  the  ge- 
nerous martyrs  of  the  revolution  of  1787;  their 
perseverance  and  their  sacrifices  merit  both  your 
confidence  and  union.  I  enter  your  country  at 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  free  and  victorious 
Frenchmen  ;  sixty  thousand  more  are  prepared  to 
defend  Belgium,  and  they  also  will  be  ready  to 
follow  me  should  I  meet  wkh  any  resistance. 

3. 


"  We  are  not  the  aggressors;  for  a  long  time* 
past,  the  Orange  faction  hath  waged  a  perfidious 
and  underhand  war  against  us.  It  is  in  the 
Hague  that  those  conspiracies  in  opposition  to 
your  liberties  originated ;  and  at  the  Hague  will 
we.  look  for  the  authors  of  your  evils. 

"  People  of  Batavia!  place  confidence  in  a 
man  .whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  who 
never  failed  to  perform  that  which  he  promised, 
and  who  leads  to  combat  those  very  freemen  be- 
fore whom  the  Prussians,  tlie  satellites  of  your 
tyrant,  have  once  before  fled,  and  will  again  flee. 
The  Belgians  already  consider  us  as  their  de- 
liverers, and  I  hope  you  will  soon  call  us  yours 
also." 

The  French  general's  troops  consisted  of  no 
more  than  21  battalions,  two  of  which  were  only 
in  the  line,  and  of  these  one  had  never  been  in 
action.  As  the  regiments  were  incomplete,  the 
whole  amounted  to  but  13,700:  no  more  than 
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1  '  )OK  I.  eight  battalions  possessed  field-pieces,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  soldiers  were  only  boys  from  thirteen 
:een  years  of  age.  On  their  entrance  into 
the  Dutch  territories,  there  being  a  party  ready 
to  declare  in  favor  of  the  French,  and  success 
chiefly  depending  on  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments, Dumouriey,  had  no  time  either  to  dis- 
cipline or  o:-^;ini/.e  his  troops;  but  having  can- 
didly unfolded  to  them  all  the  difficulties  they 
were  to  encounter,  he  encouraged  them  by  as- 
surances of  victory  and  glory.  General  Berne- 
rou  was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  vanguard, 
and  dispatch  Lieutenant-colonel  Daendels,  a 
Dutch  patriot  in  the  service  of  France,  to  Mor- 
dyck,  on  purpose  to  detain  all  the  boats  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ns  well  as  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  Merk,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication. These  instructions,  however,  not 
being  executed  in  time,  the  Dutch  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  carrying  all  the  small  vessels 
to  the  other  side,  under  the  protection  of  three 
armed  shallops  stationed  near  Dort.  Hereupon, 
Berneron  and  Daendels  were  ordered  to  advance, 
while  General  d'Arc,on  with  the  right  formed  the 
blockade  of  Breda,  and  Col.  Le  Clerc,  with  the 
left,  invested  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Steenberg. 
The  governors  of  the  two  last  pla.ces  immediately 
abandoned  all  their  out-posts;  and  the  foot  of 
Blaw-Sluys  near  Steenberg  being  taken,  the  gar- 
rison of  the  latter  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
while  that  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  hazarded  a  few 
sallies,  which  was  only  productive  of  deserters, 
who  immediately  joined  the  enemy.  Dumouriez 
now  moved  forward  between  the  two  wings  with 
the  rear  division  of  the  army  to  Sevenbergen,  and 
gave  orders  to  besiege  Kluudert  and  William- 
stadt  immediately ;  while  Daendels,  by  advanc- 
ing to  Nordschantz,  was  to  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  them. 

The  siege  of  Breda  was  now  determined. 
This  place  was  always  considered  very  strong ; 
for,  besides  being  provided  with  200  pieces  of 
cannon,  it  possessed  an  excellent  pallisade,  and 
was  protected  by  means  of  an  inundation.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  2'200  infantry,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons ;  but  the  governor,  Count  de 
Ryland,  was  totally  destitute  of  military  skill,  and 
the  inhabitants  strongly  attached  to  the  republi- 
can party.  While  a  flotilla  was  preparing  to 
carry  the  troops  across  the  Mordyck,  d'Aro,on 
received  orders  to  attack  Breda;  and,  as  the 
conimander-in-chief  had  determined  not  to  at- 
tempt a  regular  siege,  d'Aixjon  opened  no  trenches, 
as  usual,  but.  after  erecting  two  batteries,  of  four 
mortars  and  four  howitzers,  he  immediately  sum- 
moned the  town  to  surrender.  The  bombard- 
ment continued  three  days,  during  which  time 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk  fire;  but  sixty  bombs 
only  remaining,  it  was  found  that  the  siege  must 
be  inevitably  raised  when  these  were  expended. 


In  this  dilemma,  Philip  Devaux,  one  of  the  aides- 
de-camp,  entered  the  place  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  declared  that  General  Dumouriez  was  ex- 
pected every  moment  with  the  whole  of  his  army, 
and  that  the  garrison  then  should  have  no  quarter. 
This  menace  had  the  desired  effect,  the  governor 
was  alarmed,  and,  without  consulting  his  officers, 
immediately  capitulated,  and  was  allowed  the 
honors  of  war.  Thus,  on  the  2d  of  March,  one 
of  the  strongest  towns  in  Holland  was  taken,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  a  detachment  of 
only  3800  men.  Here  they  found  250  pieces  of 
artillery,  5000  muskets,  and  five  vessels,  with, 
the  loss  of  but  a  few  men,  which  was  entire!  v 
owing  to  their  own  temerity. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Sfarch  4,  Kiuudert  sur- 
rendered to  Berneron.  This  little  fortress  wa* 
built  after  a  regular  plan,  and  surrounded  by 
fortifications.  The  governor,  a  German  lieute- 
nant-colonel, defended  the  place  with  great  bra- 
very, though  he  had  not  more  than  150  soldiers. 
After  keeping  up  a  smart  fire  for  several  days, 
and  perceiving  all  resistance  fruitless,  he  deter- 
mined to  nail  up  his  cannon,  and  retire  with  his 
few  remaining  men  to  Williatnstadl.  He  want 
unfortunately  intercepted  by  a  detachment  of 
Bavarians,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hartmaun, 
whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand.  He  soon 
experienced  the  same  fate ;  and,  on  searching 
his  body,  the  keys  of  Klundert  were  found  in 
the  pocket  of  this  brave  commander.  In  this 
place  the  French  found  fifty-three  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  few  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  bombs, 
bullets,  and  powder. 

Gertruydenberg  was  immediately  attacked  by 
d' Arc/on,  by  means  of  a  few  cannon,  and  some 
mortars,  brought  from  Breda.  After  a  few  shot 
had  been  fired,  Colonel  de  Vaux  entered  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  the  governor,  Major-general 
Bedaux,  who  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  greatly 
alarmed,  was  prevailed  upon  to  capitulate.  Here 
the  French  got  150  pieces  of  cannon,  200,000 
pouuds  of  gunpowder,  2500  new  muskets;  but, 
what  was  still  a  greater  acquisition,  they  obtained 
a  good  harbour,  and  more  than  thirty  vessels  of 
different  sizes,  for  the  transport  of  the  troops. 

Agreeable  to  orders,  Berneron  laid  siege  to 
Williamstadt;  but,  though  the  French  were  hi- 
therto victorious,  they  were  not  so  successful  in 
this  siege  as  they  expected.  Williamstadt,  ren- 
dered strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  could  only 
"be  attacked  in  one  part,  exhibiting  but  a  small 
front  to  the  assailants,  while  supplies  of  both 
men  and  provisions  might  be  thrown  in  at  any 
time.  The  gallant  governor,  the  Baron  deBoet- 
zelaer,  who  M-as  made  a  lieutenant-general  during1 
the  siege,  and  afterwards  received  a  present  of 
a  valuable  sword  for  himself,  and  a  portion  for 
each  of  his  daughters,  from  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, resolved  upon  an  obstinate  defence.  Th« 
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garrison  had  also  the  assistance  of  some  British 
gun-boats,  and  the  landing  of  a  body  of  guards 
under  the  command  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  York.  Dubois  de  Crance  and  Mares- 
cot  were  sent  by  Dumouriez  to  trace  out  a  bat- 
tery within  100  yards  of  the  walls ;  but  the 
Dutch  made  a  successful  sally,  and  both  these 
engineers  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  Trench,  notwithstanding,  \vere  able  to 
attempt  a  passage  from  Mordyck,  where  Du- 
mouriez  had  prepared  a  flotilla,  and  vigorous 
preparations  were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land. This  passage  was  to  be  attempted  during 
the  night,  but  in  the  mean  time  an  event  oc- 
curred which  totally  defeated  the  intentions  of 
the  French  commander. 

The  army  which  had  so  lately  chased  the  Aus- 
trians  from  the  Low  Countries  became  not  only 
dispirited  by  the  absence  of  its  leader,  but,  through 
the  altercations  which  arose  among  its  geuerals, 
•wf\a  rendered  incapable  of  active  operations. 
Agreeable  to  orders,  Miranda  had  laid  siege  to 
Maestricht,  and  commenced  a  furious  bombard- 
ment, by  which  various  parts  of  the  city  were  in 
flames.  The  defence,  however,  was  far  more  vigo- 
rous than  was  expected ;  for  a  body  of  French 
emigrants,  conscious  that  no  mercy  could  be  ex- 
pected from  their  republican  countrymen  if  vic- 
torious, had,  under  the  command  ot  M.  d'Auti- 
champ,  displayed  uncommon  skill  and  bravery 
during  the  siege.  General  Champmorin's  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  Venloo  was  also  ineffectual ; 
for,  although  he  had  taken  the  forts  of  Stevens- 
wert  and  St.  Michel,  on  the  Meuse,  the  Prussians, 
anticipating  his  design,  immediately  occupied  the 
place. 

The  Prince  de  Cobourg,  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  forces,  while  the  gene- 
rals Valence,  Stengel,  and  Dampjerre,  remained 
in  their  cantonments,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  soon  as  the 
prince  had  learned  that  dissention  prevailed  among 
the  leaders,  and  discontent  among  the  troops,  he 
immediately  collected  hie  army,  and  was  resolved 
to  commence  his  military  career  with  some  bold 
achievement.  Accordingly  General  Clairfayt,  in 
pursuance  of  orders,  passed  the  Roer  during 
night,  and  not  only  repulsed  the  French  army 
•on  the  side  of  Duren  and  Juliers,  but  compelled 
it  to  retreat  beyond  Aldenhoven  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men.  In  the  interim,  the  Prince  de  Co- 
bourg entered  Aldenhoven  without  experiencing 
any  obstructions,  and  five  days  after  (April  2(i) 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  French,  who 
remained  in  cantonments,  immediately  fell  back 
ou  Liege  without  lighting.  General  Leveneur, 
who  presided  over  the  attack  of  Maastricht  on  the 
side  of  Wyck,  thought  himself  very  fortunate  iu 


being  able  to  carry  away  his  cannon  and  cross  BOOK  I. 

the  Meuse,  while  General  Miranda  was  under  the  . . 

necessity  of  entirely  relinquishing  the  siege.    Lieu-   CHAP.  iv. 
tenant-general  Lanoue  was  also  obliged  to  retreat   >^"v^<' 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  after  being  defeated  at  Al-       1793. 
denhoven ;  and  General  Valence,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty saved  a   column   of  twenty-seven  batta- 
lions. 

The  imperialists  crossed  the  Meuse  and  enter- 
ed Liege,  where  they  seized  all  the  magazines 
belonging  to  the  French  ;  the  Prussians,  at  the 
same  time,  obliged  General  Champmorin  to  eva- 
cuate Stevenswert  and  Fort  St.  Michel,  and  fall 
back  on  Diest.  In  short,  the  defeat  of  the  repub- 
lican troops  in  the  Low  Countries  was  so  com- 
plete, that  more  than  10,000  men  deserted. 

Duiuouriez,  mortified  at  the  ill  success  of  his 
army,  returned  to  Belgium,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  council,  he  set  out  the  next 
'  morning  for  Flanders,  leaving  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  de  Flers,  with  direc- 
tions to  attempt  the  passage  from  Gertruyden- 
berg,  and  iu  case  of  success  to  wait  at  Dort,  in 
order  to  receive  further  instructions.  The  arrival 
of  the  English  forces  in  Holland,  the  check  re- 
ceived by  the  grand  army,  and  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  Dumouriez,  discouraged  the  invaders ;  and 
De  Flers,  instead  of  effecting  a  descent,  found  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Prussians,  to  throw  himself  into  Breda  with  six 
battalions  of  infantry  and  200  horse,  while  Colonel 
Tilly  garrisoned  Gertruydenberg  with  three  bat- 
talions and  500  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the  army 
was  conducted  to  Antwerp,  under  the  command 
of  Colonels  de  Vaux  and  Thouveuot,  who  eva- 
cuated the  batteries  of  Mordyck  without  loss; 
destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Klundert,  and  pre- 
vented the  troops  from  fleeing  in  disorder. 

No  brilliancy  or  prosperity  attended  the  French 
arms  in  Germany.  Custine  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent  the  Hessians  from  rendezvousing  at  Co- 
blentz,  whither  the  King  of  Prussia  also  directed 
his  march,  and  not  only  occupied  the  two  banks 
of  the  Lahn,  but  seemed  inclined  to  force  the  ge- 
neral to  abandon  Frankfort,  and  shut  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  Meutz.  Being  apprised  of 
their  motions,  and  determined  to  act  as  long  as 
possible  on  the  offensive,  he  immediately  marched 
against  the  enemy,  and  though  previous  informa- 
tion had  been  obtained  of  his  design,  his  attack 
was  so  bold,  that  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  positions.  In  consequence  of  his  temporary 
success  and  critical  situation,  Biron  received  in- 
structions to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  though  a  senior  officer,  he  determined 
to  put  himself  and  men  under  his  command. 
Before  a  junction  could  be  effected,  Custine  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Mentz  in  the  face  of  a  su- 
perior army,  collected  from  all  quarters  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Frankfort 
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BOOK  I.  opened  one  of  their  gates  to  the  Prussians  the 

very  night  preceding  the  succour,  and  part  of  the 

CHAP.  IV.  garrison  having  been  put  to  the  sword,  it  was  re- 
taken. 

The  blockade  of  Mentz  employed  the  Prus- 
sians during  the  winter ;  and  early  in  spring  the 
French  again  took  the  field.  Custine  made  an 
irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Deux 
Pouts,  and  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Calsberg,  their  serene  highnesses  having 
escaped  with  great  difficulty.  iSoon,  however, 
Konigstein,  with  its  garrison  of  440  men,  surren- 
dered to  the  Prussians;  Worms  was  evacuated, 
and  part  of  the  magazines  at  Bingen,  Kreutznach, 
and  Nierstein  seized.  Moreover,  the  states  of  the 
empire  had  declared  war  against  France,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  menaces  of  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin, bad  ordained  "  a  junction  of  arms,"  aud  voted 
the  necessary  supplies.  , 

On  the  return  of  Dumouriez  to  Antwerp,  he 
issued  orders  to  arrest  the  deserters  from  his  army, 
and  having  reproached  the  fugitives,  he  made 
various  changes  in  the  organization  of  his  army, 
which,  even  at  this  period,  amounted  to  40,000 
infantry  and  4,500  cavalry.  Genera!  Valence  had 
the  command  of  the  right,  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
of  the  centre,  and  General  Miranda  of  the  left. 

Having  retaken  Tirlemont  from  the  Austrian*, 
General  Dumouriez  seized  on  Gotzenhoven, 
which  he  maintained  during  an  engagement  of 
eight  hours,  between  the  two  advanced  guards, 
supported  by  the  main  body  of  each  of  the  hostile 
armies. 

The  French  commander-in-chief,  inflamed  with 
tin's  slight  success,  now  resolved  to  be  the  assail- 
ant, and  having  spent  the  whole  day  of  March  1 7 
in  reconnoiteringthe  position  of  the  imperialists,  he 
posted  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  prepared 
his  plan  of  operations.  The  army,  divided  into 
eight  columns,  was  put  in  motion  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  March  18, 
which  crossed  the  river  without  any  interruption. 
General  Lamarche,  with  the  first  column,  entered 
the  plain  of  Landen,  and  not  finding  the  enemy 
there,  joined  the  second,  which  attacked  the  vil- 
lage of  Oberwinden  and  the  town  of  Middlewin- 
den,  about  ten  o'clock,  with  such  vigor,  that  they 
were  both  carried.  The  latter  was  afterwards  re- 
taken by  the  Austrians,  but  on  account  of  i(s  im- 
portance, the  possession  of  it  was  disputed  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day.  About  the  same  time, 
the  third  column,  under  the  command  of  General 
NeiiiHy,  drove  the  imperialists  from  a  village  where 
they  had  taken  post ;  but  having  abandoned  it, 
the  Austrians  resumed  their  former  position,  and 
were  driven  from  it  again  by  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
who  commanded  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns ;  but 
General  Desforets  having  been  wounded  in  the 
head  with  a  musket-shot,  the  republican  troops 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  un  the  approach 


of  the  Austrians,  now  determined  to  carry  it  bj 
assault,  it  was  again  relinquished. 

The  Austrians  then  descended  into  the  plain 
between  Nerwinden  and  Middlewinden,  and  made 
a  furious  attack  on  the  French  cavalry.  Genera} 
Valence  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
Tirlemont;  the  imperialists,  notwithstanding,  were^ 
forced  to  withdravr.  About  the  same  time,  another 
body  of  the  Austrian  horse  attacked  the  infantry 
of  the  fourth  column  on  the  left  of  Nerwinden  with 
great  gallantry;  but  General  Thouvenot,  on  per- 
ceiving their  approach,  opened  his  ranks  to  allow 
them  to  pass,  and  made  such  a  critical  discharge 
of  grape  and  case  shot  from  his  artillery,  which 
was  assisted  by  a  close  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
regiment  of  Deux  Pouts,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  detachment  fell. 

As  these  divisions  of  the  French  army  met  with 
some  success,  they  passed  the  night  in  the  field  of 
battle,  in  order  to  renew  the  engagement  and  com- 
plete their  victory  the  next  morning.  A  different 
fate,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  rest  of  the  re- 
publican troops.  The  sixth  and  seventh  columns, 
though  in  possession  of  Orsmael,  were  routed  with 
considerable  loss,  by  General  Clairfayt ;  Guiscard* 
a  mart'chal-de-camp,  was  killed,  and  Generals 
Kualt  and  Iller,  with  several  aides-de-camp  and 
others  persons  belonging  to  the  staff)  were  among 
the  wounded.  General  Miranda  gave  orders  (<» 
retreat,  and  withdraw  to  a  position  behind  Tirlt- 
inont.  General  Champmorin  also  retired  from 
Leaw,  crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Bingen, 
which  he  cut  down  after  him,  and  resumed  his 
position  at  Oplinter.  .  Dumouriez,  alarmed  at  not 
hearing  from  his  left  flank,  sought  General  Miran- 
da at  Tirlemont,  and  gave  him  orders  to  assemble 
his  division  during  the  night,  on  purpose  to  occupy 
the  heights  of  Wommersem,  as  well  as  the  great 
road,  and  the  bridges  of  Orsmael  and  Nerhclpen,. 
with  a  view  of  insuring  the  passage  of  the  Gette, 
as  well  as  the  retreat  of  the  right  and  centre. 
The  French  army  was  enabled  to  withdraw  to  the 
heights  behind  Tirlemont  in  good  order. 

The  dissimulation  of  Dumouriez  became  at  this 
time  apparent.  Under  pretence  of  treating  about 
the  wounded  and  prisoners,  he  sent  Colonel  Mont- 
joye,  an  officer  belonging1  to  his  staff,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  where  he  had 
a  conference  with  Colonel  Mack,  with  whom  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon.  Colonel 
Mack,  on  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  re- 
paired to  Louvaiu.  Some  articles  were  verbally 
agreed  to,  viz. 

1.  "  That  the  imperialists  should  make  no  more 
general  attacks,  aud  that  the  French  commander- 
in-chief  should  not,  on  his  side,  endeavour  to  giv« 
battle. 

2.  "  That  in  conformity  to  this  tacit  convention, 
the  French   should   retire  to   Brussels  by  easy* 
inarches  and  in  good  order,  without  being  harassed. 
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3.  "  That  die  same  parties  should  meet  again 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  said  city,  on  purpose 
to  agree  as  to  future  contingencies." 

In  conformity  to  this  treaty,  the  scheming  Du- 
mouriez gave  orders  for  abandoning  the  IVether- 
lands ;  and  after  his  army  had  marched  through 
Brussels,  an  interview  took  place  between  him 
and  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Austrian  army,  in. 
the  course  of  which,  he  announced  his  intentions 
of  inarching  to  Paris  aud  dissolving  the  conven- 
tion. Hereupon  it  was  agre«d  that  the  imperial- 
ists should  either  remain  passive  or  act  the  part  of 
auxiliaries,  as  occasion  might  require ;  but  if  was 
expressly  stipulated  on  the  other  hand  that  Conde 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  and  the  regulation  of  indemnities. 
During  these  deliberations,  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
General  Valence,  TThuvenot,  and  Colonel  Mont- 
joye  were  present. 

Some  occurrences  happened  which  tended  not 
a  little  to  defeat  the  new  projects  of  Dumouriez. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  camp  of  Tournay,  he  learned 
that  the  division  under  General  JNeuilly,  on  its 
reaching  Mons,  instead  of  assuming  a  position  on 
the  heights  of  Nimy,  as  he  had  commanded,  had 
fled  to  Conde,  in  Valenciennes,  and  that  the  ca- 
valry alone  remained  in  its  station.  On  that  very 
day  (March  29)  he  received  a  visit  from  Proly, 
Di-sjardins,  and  Pereira,  three  deputies  from  the 
jacobin  society  at  Paris ;  who,  perceiving  his  in- 
tentions, reported  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try. A  dispatch  immediately  arrived  from  seven 
commissioners  of  the  convention,  who  had  assem- 
bled at  Lisle,  summoning  his  attendance  at  that 
city,  to  answer  the  accusations  against  him.  His 
reply  on  this  occasion  was  guarded.  His  pre- 
sence being-  necessary,  he  said,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  army  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
reform,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to -leave  it;  but 
if  the  deputies  would  repair  to  his  camp,  all  ques- 
tions should  be  answered  with  candor. 

Antwerp  having  surrendered  to  a  body  of  2,000 
men  under  Colonel  Mylius,  Dumouriez  not  only 
abandoned  his  position  at  Tournay,  but  conduct- 
ed the  army  of  the  north  to  the  camp  of  Bruille, 
which  he  connected  by  means  of  three  bridges  of 
communication  with  that  of  Maulde.  At  the  same 
time,  he  dispatched  General  Miaczinski  with 
4,000  men  to  occupy  Orchies,  while  the  artillery 
removed  to  St.  Amand,  where  the  head-quarters 
were  established.  Dumouriez  now  began  to  dis- 
close his  intentions  to  the  army,  and  as  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  of  the  jacobins  and  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  which  had  been  practised  by  the 
convention  had  rendered  them  odious  to  the  major 
part  of  the  troons,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  win- 
ning their  confidence.  To  increase  the  number  of 
those  devoted  to  his  person,  he  transmitted  orders 
to  General  de  Flers  and  Colonel  Tilly,  by  means 

: 


of  Colonel  Mack,  to  surrender  Breda  and  Custruy-  BOOK  I. 

denberg,  and  return  with  the  6,000  men  intrusted  

to  their  command.  Having  complied  with  these  CHAP.  IV. 
injunctions,  they  were  permitted  to  march  to  his  ~"' 
carnp  with  their  arms  and  bag-gage.  Some  of  the 
officers,  however,  particularly  Dampierre,  and  the 
national  battalions,  which  formed  a  majority  of 
the  soldiery,  were  determined  to  support  the  re- 
publican government  in  opposition  to  their  leader's 
designs.  Three  commissioners  from  the  conven- 
tion, Lequinio,  Cochon,  and  Bellegarde,  stationed 
at  Valenciennes,  already  treated  Dumouriez  as-a 
rebel,  and  prohibited  money  and  supplies  being 
sent  to  his  army.  A  manifesto  was  published 
against  him,  which  was  distributed  among  the 
troops  under  his  command  as  well  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fortresses. 

Six  volunteers  having  desired  their  general  to 
repair  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  else  they  and  many  of  their  companions 
had  sworn  to  imitate  Brutus,  and  stab  him  on  the 
spot,  different  regiments  were  immediately  as- 
sembled by  Dumouriez's  partizans;  and  during 
the  same  day,  the  commander-in-chief  received 
various  addresses  from  both  officers  and  soldiers,, 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  assassination,  and 
a  desire  to  change  the  government ;  some  wishing 
to  re-establish  the  laws  -and  constitution  of  1789. 
Dumouriez,  on  receiving  these  petitions,  openly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  three 
neighbouring  garrisons.  Miaczinski  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  Lisle,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  on 
purpose  to  seize  the  deputies  from  the  convention, 
together  with  all  the  principal  members  of  the  ja- 
cobin club.  Miaczinski,  however,  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  Lisle,  and -having  been  sent  to  Paris,  was 
soon  after  beheaded-  Ferrand,  whom  Dumou- 
riez had  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  had  the 
care  of  Valenciennes,  but  1'JEcuyer,  the  provost 
of  his  army,  whom  he  had  dispatched  thither,  im- 
mediately disclosed  his  projects.  Conde  now  ap- 
peared to  be  his  last  resource ;  but  the  deputies 
on  mission  had  already  dispersed  manifestoes  and 
assignats  among  the  garrison,  and  the  governor 
Keuilly  was  rendered  incapable  of  fulfilling  his 
engagements  with  Dumouriez. 

The  commander-in-chief,  notwithstanding  tha 
failure  of  these  designs,  arrested  General  Beur- 
nonville  and  four  commissioners  from  the  con- 
vention, Camus,  la  Marque,  Bancal,  and  Qui- 
nette ;  who  had  repaired  to  his  camp  to  notify  his 
suspension.  These  he  sent  under  a  guard  to 
General  Clairfayt,  and  immediately  composed  a 
manifesto  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  volunteers  to  shoot  him, 
but  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  he  es- 
caped and  got  into  the  Austrian  lines.  He  now 
drew  up  two  manifestoes  in  concert  with  the- 
Prince  de  Cobourg,  in  which  tiie  latter  disclaimed 
K 
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BOOK  I.   the  idea  of  conquest ;  and   the  next  morning,  at 

.  day-break,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  fifty  Aus- 

CHAP.  IV.    triaii  dragoons,  Dumouriez  ventured  to  his  own 
x-^*v^^'    camp,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the  confidence 
1793.       of  his  army.     This  army  he  found  considerably 
reduced,  for  the  artillery  had  retreated  to  Valen- 
ciennes, and  several    regiments   of  the  infantry 
were  already  on  their  march  for  the  neighbouring 
fortresses.      He    attempted    in  vain  to  seize  the 
military-chest,  and  being  frustrated  in  his  visionary 
projects,  he  escaped,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  to 
Tournay. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  a  congress  had 
met  at  Antwerp,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  combined  powers,  viz.  his  serene  highness 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  two  sons,  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  York,  their  excellencies  Lord 
Auckland,  as  ambassador  from  England,  Vander- 
spiegel  from  Holland,  the  Prussian,  Spanish,  and 
Neapolitan  envoys,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-C'obourg, 
the  Counts  Metternich,  Starenberg,  Mercy  d'Ar- 
genteau,  and  the  Generals  KnobeldorfF  and  Kel- 
ler. In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  this 
assembly,  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  annulled  the 
manifesto  issued  at  the  request  of  Dumouriez :  in 
which  he  had  disavowed  the  intention  of  making 
conquests,  and  it  was  resolved  to  commence  active 
operations  against  France. 

While  French  Flanders  appeared  to  be  an  easy 
conquest  on  the  one  side,  Alsace  presented  the 
most  alluring  bait  on  the  other;  aud  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  its  speedy  annexation  to  the 
head  of  the  German  empire.  Wurmser,  (a  native 
of  that  province,  and  now  a  general  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,^  accordingly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
possession  of  Landau.  His  threats  and  allure- 
ments, however,  could  not  prevail  on  the  governor 
to  surrender  that  important  fortress. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  convention  being  inform- 
ed that  the  camps  of  Maulde  and  Bruille  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  republic,  General  Dam- 
pierre  was  elected  commander-in-chief  in  the  place 
of  Dumouriez,  who  was  declared  a  traitor :  and 
two  decrees  at  the  same  time  passed ;  by  one  of 
which,  the  severest  punishment  was  enacted 
against  those  commanders  who  entered  into  any 
secret  negociations  with  the  enemy :  and  by  the 
other,  the  obnoxious  law  of  fraternity  was  res- 
cinded. 

The  Prince  de  Cobourg  finding  his  army  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a  body  of  Prus- 
sians and  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment of  English  and  Hanoverian  troops  under 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  declared, 
that  the  armistice  was  at  an  end,  and  on  the  7th 
of  April  advanced  against  Maulde,  now  rendered 
defenceless  in  consequence  of  the  disorders  which 
Lad  so  recently  prevailed  among  the  republican 
troops.  Having  secured  this  strong  camp,  he 


prepared  to  invest  Condo,  another  principal  for- 
tress in  that  neighbourhood. 

Dampierre,  knowing  the  dispirited  state  of  his 
army,  remained  on  the  defensive  at  Famars.  The 
Austrians  suddenly  attacked  his  outposts,  (April 
15,)  advancing  against  ten  different  points  at  the 
same  time,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  French  com- 
mander. Soon  after  this,  Dampierre  determined 
in  his  turn  to  attack  the  allies  incamped  at  Quiev- 
rain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  siege  of  Valenciennes 
and  raise  the  blockade  of  Conde.  With  this  view 
the  French,  on  the  1st  of  May,  marched  against 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  left  wing,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  centre ;  but  were  repulsed  in  all  directions 
with  a  prodigious  loss  of  men  and  cannon. 

Considerable  bodies  of  troops  from  Lisle  and 
the   neighbouring  garrisons,  joined  by  the  main 
body  of  the  army  from  the  camp  of  Famars,  sal- 
lied forth  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  se- 
rious assault  on  the  positions  assumed  by  the  com- 
bined   forces.      The    action,    which    commenced 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  8, 
was  directed  chiefly  against  the  posts  occupied  by 
General  Clairfayt,  as  well  as  those  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Prussians.     It  continued  until  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  with  unabated  vigor,  both   at  the 
abbey  of  Vicogne  and  in  the  village  of  Raismes. 
The  French,  though  baffled  and  defeated  in  that 
quarter,  assumed  a  position  in  the  neighbouring 
woods,  and  cannonaded  the    Prussian    camp    at 
St.  Amand.     The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  camp  of  Maulde  with 
the  brigade  of  English  guards  and  a  batallion  of 
Hanoverian  infantry,  marched  to  their  assistance. 
The  Coldstream  came  up  at  a  critical  moment, 
when   the    French   were  advancing  towards  the 
great  road,  and  nearly  commanded  it  by  the  fire 
of  their  cannon ;  but  the  battalion  guns  having 
succeeded  in  checking  the  battery  opposed  to  this 
corps,  it  moved  forward  into  the  wood,  and  made 
a  charge  with  fixed  bayonets.     Another  battery, 
however,  opened,  which  rendered  a  retreat  to  the 
former  position  necessary;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Lake,  behaved  so  gallantly,  that  they  con- 
tributed  not  a  little   to  the  success  of  the  day. 
Dampierre  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  course 
of  this  action,  his  thigh  having  been  carried  away 
by  a  cannon-shot,  and  the  command  of  the  French  . 
troops  devolved  on  Lamarche  in  right  of  seniority. 
On  the  morning  of  May  9,  the  French  began 
to  erect  batteries  along  the  front  of  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  lines,  commanded  by  the  generals 
Clairfayt  and  Knobledorft'.     The  imperialists  were 
now   resolved   to   carry  their  works  by  assault; 
and,  in  order  to  enable  as  many  of  the  combined 
forces  as  possible  to  take  the  field,  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  about  to  return  to  Tournay  with 
his  troops,  once  more  occupied  the  positions  at 
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Maulile  and  St.  Armand.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing1, the  two  generals  advanced  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  columns,  aud  carried  the  batte- 
ries. The  Prince  de  Cobourg  then  made  prepa- 
rations to  attack  the  camp  of  Famars  and  the 
whole  of  the  French  line  from  Archies  to  Mau- 
beuge.  The  Count  Colloredo  was  stationed  so 
as  to  keep  Valenciennes  in  check,  while  General 
Otto  covered  Quesuoy ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wir- 
temburg,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Austrians,  con- 
tinued the  blockade  of  Con  do,  and  rendered  a 
sally  in  that  Quarter  ineffectual.  Three  bodies 
of  troops,  destined  for  the  attack,  were  assem- 
bled early  in  the  morning  of  May  13.  The  first 
column,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  consisting  of  sixteen  battalions  of  English, 
Hanoverian,  and  Austrian  infantry,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  and  a  train  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, was  to  cross  the  Ronelle,  near  Orties,  in 
order  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy;  while 
the  second,  under  the  command  of  General  Fer- 
raris, after  carrying  the  works  thrown  up  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  forces  under  his  royal  highness.  A  sangui- 
nary engagement  now  commenced.  After  a  can- 
nonade on  both  sides,  two  divisions  of  hussars 
passed  the  Ronelle,  without  opposition,  at  the 
village  of  Mershe ;  and,  on  a  body  of  infantry 
being  ordered  to  advance,  on  purpose  to  take  the 
batteries  in  flank,  the  French  retreated  to  the 
heights  behind  the  village  of  Famars.  When 
General  Ferraris  had  taken  the  iiitrenchments  by 
assault,  the  Duke  of  York  surveyed  the  new  po- 
sition assumed  by  the  enemy ;  but  deeming  it 
imprudent  to  commence  an  attack  on  their  front, 
preparations  were  made  to  turn  their  flanks  dur- 
ing1 night.  In  the  interim,  General  Clairfayt,  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  column  of  imperialists,  at- 
tacked the  heights  of  Anzain.  An  obstinate  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  enemy;  but  the  Atis- 
trians  proved  victorious,  and  obtained  a  post, 
which,  not  only  overlooked  the  citadel  of  Valen- 
ciennes, but  enabled  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  to 
complete  the  investment  of  that  fortress,  the 
English  and  Hanoverians  being  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  camp  of  Famars ;  for  the  French  had 
evacuated  it  at  night,  and,  after  throwing  a  body 
of  troops  into  Valenciennes,  effected  their  retreat 
across  the  Scheldt.  The  imperialists,  Hanove- 
rians, and  English,  behaved  on  this  occasion 
with  distinguished  bravery :  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  British,  did  not  exceed 
thirty-two,  the  loss  of  the  allies  altogether  being 
no  more  than  700  men.  They  took  nine  pieces 
of  cannon,  eight  baggage- waggons,  upwards  of 
300  prisoners,  and  a  great  number  of  horses :  the 
amount  of  the  killed,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
(which  was  carefully  concealed,)  was  consider- 
able. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  the  combined 


forces  were  able  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Valen-  BOOK  I 

cienncs,  and  to  invest  Conde  still  closer.     Gene-  ! 

ral  Lamarcbe  apprehensive,  from  his  situation,  of  CHAP.  IV. 
fresh  defeats,  made   known  his  intention  of  re-  v^v^' 
signing ;  and  Custine,  who  was  recalled  from  the       1793. 
army  of  the  3Ioselle,  was  nominated  his  succes- 
sor.    This  general,  notwithstanding  the  military 
talents  which  he  displayed   in  Germany,  proved 
incapable  of  coping  with  the  victorious  foe ;  he 
therefore  abandoned  the  neighbouring  fortresses, 
which  were  immediately  possessed  by  the  enemy; 
and,  after  a  blockade  of  three  months  by  the  im- 
perial forces,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  became 
master  of  Conde,  and  the  garrison  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  had 
been  intrusted,  on  the  10th  of  July  summoned 
the  governor  to  surrender.  Different  opinions 
arose  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  this 
siege.  Colonel  Moncrieff,  an  English  engineer, 
proposed,  it  is  said,  that  the  body  of  the  place 
should  be  attacked  all  at  once.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  Feld-Zeugmeister  Ferraris 
was  adopted ;  and  the  fortifications,  erected  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Vauban, 
were  approached,  as  directed.  Forty-one  days 
bad  elapsed  after  opening  the  trenches  before  the 
attack  proved  successful.  During  the  night,  the 
covered  way,  the  horn-work,  and  the  advanced 
fleche,  were  carried  and  taken  possession  of. 
On  this  occasion,  there  were  three  separate  at- 
tacks by  900  men  each,  commanded  by  Major- 
general  Abercromby,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lieutenant-general  Erbach ;  and,  after  a  lodg- 
ment had  been  effected,  the  necessary  measures 
for  battering  the  counter-guard  between  the  horn- 
work  and  the  body  of  the  place  were  adopted. 
His  royal  highness  summoned  both  the  com- 
mandant and  municipality  the  next  day,  declar- 
ing that  the  fate  of  the  city  rested  entirely  upon 
their  answer,  this  being  the  last  time  that  any 
capitulation  would  be  granted.  A  truce  of 
twenty-fours  hours  was  solicited  and  obtained; 
a  ncgociation  took  place,  and  the  result  was, 
Valenciennes  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
garrison  were  allowed  the  honors  of  war. 

Soon  after,  the  French  armv  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  strong  position  behind  the  Scheldt, 
called  Ctesar's  camp,  on  which  Cambray  was 
summoned  to  surrender  by  the  imperial  General 
de  Boros.  About  the  same  time  Mentz  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  The  King  of  Prussia,  hav- 
ing possessed  himself  of  Costheim,  and  frustrated 
the  intentions  of  an  army  which  had  marched 
under  General  Houchavd  to  the  succour  of  the 
garrison,  made  such  eflecttial  sallies,  that  both 
this  important  city  and  (,'asscl  were  delivered  up 
to  him.  The  garrison  was  not  only  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  but  to 
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BOOK  I.  carry   away    their  arms  and    baggage.     It   was 
however  stipulated,    that  they  should  not  serve 


1793. 


In   consequence   of  the   loss   of    Mentz,    the 
French  commander  was  disgraced,  and   a  com- 


CBAJ-. V.    during  the  space  of  a  year  against  the  armies  of     bination  of  other  powers  now  threatened  the  de- 


the  allied  powers. 


M  ruction  of  France. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Conduct  of  Russia,  J\'a/ileg,  Spain,  Portugal,  §-c. — A  new  League  jormfd  afjainxt  France. — Opera- 
tions of  the  Channel  Fleet. — Succris  of  the  English  .'inn a  in  the  East  Indies. —  Triumph  uf  the 
Jacobins. — Violent  Disputes. — A  new  Constitution  tftoepted  throughout  France. — Insurrections. — 
Measures  for  the  Renewal  of'  Hostilities. 


THE  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  disgusted 
with  a  nation  who  had  put  their  monarch  to 
death,  recalled  her  minister,  and  determined  to 
suspend  all  correspondence  with  France,  "  until 
his  most  Christian  majesty  should  be  re-esta- 
blished in  those  rights  and  prerogatives  assigned 
to  him  by  human  and  divine  laws."  This  em- 
press, having  entered  into  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  court  of 
Sweden,  expressing  her  wish  that  the  navigation 
of  France  should  be  checked,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  protected. 

The  various  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  French  government  were  likewise  obnoxious 
to  the  court  of  Naples;  and  though  a  neutrality 
was  affected,  yet,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  a 
convention  was  entered  into  between  their  Bri- 
tannic and  Sicilian  majesties ;  and  the  former  not 
only  consented  to  protect  the  dominions  of  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, but  also  to  grant  a  subsidy,  in  order 
to  stimulate  his  new  ally  to  vigorous  exertions. 

Spain  had  hitherto  adhered  to  a  system  of  mo- 
deration ;  but  when  the  Duke  d'AIcudia,  a  m?jor 
in  the  Walloon  guards,  became  the  successor  of 
the  President  of  Castile,  the  intentions  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  produced  a  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities on  the  part  of  France.  This  contributed  to 
render  Portugal  a  party  in  the  war;  and  D'Ar- 
nault,  the  minister  of  France,  was  informed  by 
the  police,  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  given 
orders  for  his  departure  in  the  course  of  three 
days. 

The  first  treaty  which  Britain  entered  into  was 
with  Prussia,  when  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that 
the  high  contracting  powers  should  assist  and 
succour  each  other  (luring  the  war  against  France. 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  they  should  shut  up 
their  ports  against  the  ships  of  that  nation,  and 
not  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  common  consent, 
without  a  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  upon 
either  of  their  said  majesties,  or  such  of  their 


allies  to  whom  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  ex- 
tend this  guarantee. 

The  King  of  England  also  entered  into  a  sti- 
pendiary treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  who  consequently  agreed  to  keep  a  body 
of  8000  infantry  and  cavalry,  which,  by  an  ad*- 
ditional  article,  was  afterwards  augmented  to 
12,000,  at  the  disposal  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
during  the  space  of  three  successive  years.  On. 
this  occasion  his  serene  highness  exacted  a  sub- 
sidy of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  a-year;  and  demanded,  with  extreme  pre- 
cision, a  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  men,  stores, 
artillery,  &c.  Similar  engagements  were  after- 
wards made  with  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  court 
of  Turin ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of 
his  Sardinian  majesty,  that  during  the  war  he 
was  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  fifiy  thousand 
men,  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minions, as  well  as  to  act  against  the  common 
enemy :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  of 
England  agreed  to  furnish,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a-year,  (three  months  to  be  always  paid 
in  advance,)  to  keep  up  a  formidable  force  iu  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  enemy  without  comprehending  in  it  the  en- 
tire restitution,  to  his  Sardinian  majesty,  of  all 
the  parts  of  his  dominions  which  belonged  to  him 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  of  which 
the  enemy  had  obtained  possession,  or  might, 
during  the  course  of  hostilities. 

Spain  had  also  agreed  with  Great  Britain  to 
shut  up  her  ports  against  France;  and,  by  means 
of  subsidiary  treaties  and  multiplied  negocia- 
tions,  new  enemies  were  daily  rising  against 
France.  In  the  course  of  one  summer,  three 
different  armaments  were  fitted  out ;  and  the 
West  ludies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  narrow 
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seas,  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  British  flag-. 
A  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  La- 
forey,  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Tobago  ou 
the  14th  of  April.  Having1  efl'ected  a  landing-  in 
(•'real  Courland  Bay,  and  having-  marched  ag-ainst 
the  fort  Mouteil,  the  governor  was  summoned 
to  surrender.  This  he  refused ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  that  very  night,  the  English  general 
carried  the  place  by  assault.  The  troops,  who 
were  ordered  to  trust  entirely  to  the  bayonet,  ac- 
cordingly advanced  to  attack  the  north-west  side, 
and,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  guides  ran  away, 
and  the  column  was  separated  in  mounting  the 
bill,  yet  the  flank  companies  entered  the  works, , 
upon  which  the  troops  forming  the  garrison 
yielded,  and  were  admitted  prisoners  of  war. 

The  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  were  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons  to  Brigadier-general  Ogilvic.  An 
attack  made  by  Major-general  Bruce,  on  the 
island  of  Martinico,  proved  less  successful.  A 
detachment  of  British  troops,  to  the  amount  of 
11,000  men,  was  landed  on  the  16th  of  June ; 
but  an  alarm  having-  taken  place,  and  their  com- 
manding officer  being  wounded,  the  expedition 
M  as  relinquished,  and  the  troops  re-embarked. 

The  governor  of  Jamaica,  having  received  in- 
structions to  attempt  an  invasion,  and  the  neces- 
sary preparations  having  been  made,  Commodore 
Ford  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  M'ith  the  13th  re- 
giment, two  flank  companies  of  the  49th,  and  a 
small  detachment  of  artillery,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Whitetecke.  These  having 
landed  at  Jeremie,  the  two  forts  immediately 
hoisted  English  colours.  After  remaining  a  few 
hours  there,  and  leaving  some  troops,  the  squadron 
sailed  for  the  Mole.  On  being  summoned  to  sur- 
render, Major  O'Ferral,  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  183  men  of  the  regiment  of  Dil- 
lon, and  31.  Deneux,  the  governor  of  the  place, 
immediately  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed.  Thus 
an  important  position  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
was  delivered  up  to  560  British  troops. 

An  early  intimation  of  the  war  having  been 
transmitted  to  the  East  Indies,  the  British  cap- 
tured the  settlements  of  Pondicherry,  Mahe,  and 
other  French  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar,  experiencing  little  or  no 
resistance.  The  troops  which  accomplished  these 
objects  properly  belonged  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Stewart. 

An  armament,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Hood,  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  protection  of 
England's  allies  in  the  south  of  Europe:  and  the 
chief  arsenal  in  the  Mediterranean  having  been 
seized,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  the  situation  of 
France  became  exceedingly  critical. 

The  British  ambassador  at  Genoa,  Mr.  Drake, 
Laving  demanded  an  instant  declaration  of  war 


against  France,  observed,  "  That  neutrality  BOOK  I. 
among  nations  cannot  take  place  but  with  re- 
spect to  such  wars  as  are  carried  on  between 
lairful  papers;  that  to  talk  of  neutrality  in  the 
case  of  a  contest  between  religion  and  atheism, 
laws  and  anarchy,  loyalty  and  perjury,  virtue 
and  vice,  humanity  and  murder,  is  to  vilify  its- 
very  name ;  and  that  of  course,  in  the  present 
war  against  the  usurpers  of  the  supreme  power  in 
France,  no  government  can  declare  itself  neuter 
without  becoming  their  accomplice,  and  degrad- 
ing itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe."  The  go- 
vernment of  Genoa  having  proved  averse  to  hos- 
tilities, and  arms  having  been  made  and  distri- 
buted among  the  people,  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  the  senate,  passports  were  demanded 
by  the  British  and  imperial  ministers  for  their  de- 
parture, and  a  British  squadron  blockaded  the 
port  of  Genoa.  Much  about  the  same  time,  a 
memorial  was  presented  by  Lord  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald to  the  Helve -'c  confederacy,  framed  on 
The  model  of  those  which  Lord  Auckland  had. 
addressed  to  the  States-General,  wherein  it  is- 
said,  that  "  the  vile  and  ferocious  men  assembled 
at  Paris  under  the  name  of  a  convention,  had 
manifested  their  desire  of  strengthening  their 
connections  with  Switzerland. — Objects  of  uni- 
versal execration,  they  have  had  the  audacity, 
magnificent  and  mighty  lords,  to  make  an  inju- 
rious exception  for  you  alone  in  Europe. — A  last- 
ing peace  cannot  exist  between  the  wise  council 
of  the  Helvetic  States,  and  a  banditti  associated' 
for  the  purposes  of  devastation. — In  the  present 
circumstances,  even  neutrality  cannot  authorize 
any  correspondence  M'ith  the  factious,  or  their 
agents.  When  two  legitimate  powers  are  at  war, 
the  relations  of  any  state  with  one  or  the  other 
cannot  be  injurious  to  their  respective  rights. 
But  the  present  war  being  directed  against 
usurpers,  all  correspondence  which  a  neutral 
state  should  carry  on  with  them,  would  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  and,  conse- 
quently, an  act  prejudicial  to  the  allied  powers." 
The  reply  of  the  Helvetic  government  was 
couched  in  the  follow  ing  expressions :  "  That  a 
rigid  and  exact  neutrality  was  the  sacred  and  in- 
variable maxim  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  they 
trust  his  Britannic  majesty,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  will  respect 
the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy." 
Lord  Hervey,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  Ho* 
rence,  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  the  dismission 
of  31.  de  la  Fotte,  the  French  envoy,  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  with  this  demand  the  grand 
duke  was  obliged  to  comply,  from  the  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  the  King-  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  his  brother  the  emperor,  as  well  as  from 
his  being  threatened  by  Lord  Hood,  the  British 
admiral ;  and  of  course  he  declared  M  ar  ag-ainst 
France  on  the  10th  of  October. 
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TH)OTC  I.       The  court  of  London,  about  the  same    time, 

published  the  following  declaration,  stating  to  the 

world  at  large,  and  particularly  to  the  people  of 
France,  the  views  of  his  Britannic  majesty  : 

"  His  majesty  by  no  means  disputes  tiie  right 
f>f  France  to  reform  its  laws.  It  never  would  have 
been  his  wish  to  employ  the  influence  of  external 
force  with  rrr-;;ccf  to  the  particular  form  of  go- 
•vcfiiment  to  be  established  in  an  independent 
country.  Neither  has  he  now  that  M  ish,  except  in 
so  Jar  as  such  interference  has  become  essential  to 
the  security  and  repose  of  other  powers.  Under 
these  circumstances  lie  dcmairds  from  France. 
and  he  demands  with  justice,  the  termination  of  a 
system  of  anarchy  which  has  no  force  but  for  the 
•purposes  of  mischief.  The  king  demands  that 
some  legitimate  and  stable  government  should  be 
established,  founded  on  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice1,  and  capable  of  main- 
taining, with  other  powers,  the  accustomed  rela- 
tions of  union  and  peace.  It  is  for  these  objects 
that  he  calls  upon  the  people  to  join  the  standard 
of  an  hereditary  monarchy  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding,  in  this  moment  of  disorder,  calamity,  and 
.public  danger,  on  all  the  modifications  of  "which 
•luis-fottt  of  government  may  hereafter  be  suscep- 
tible, but  in  order  to  unite  themselves  once  more 
under  the  empire  of  law,  of  morality,  and  reli- 
gion." 

rSo  sooner  had  the  French  armies  experienced 
n  seres  of  disasters,  tl:an  the  faction  which  had 
overturned  the  throne  of  France,  and  put  the  un- 
fortunate king  to  death,  began  to  assume  a  san- 
guinary appearance.  A  terrible  contest  took  place, 
when  Danton,  3Iarat,  C'ollot  d'Herbois,  and  ito- 
bespioiTo,  Mere  destined  to  overcome  Itoland, 
Bris<ot,  Vcrgniaud,  and  Gensonne.  A  new  re- 
volution was  achieved  on  the  31st  of  3Iay.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  alarm-bell  was 
rung,  the  barriers  were  shut,  and  the  capital  ap- 
peared in  confusion.  Henrior,  the  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  instead  of  taking  the  proper 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  convention,  w  as 
a  party  in  tl  ?  plot  against  it,  being  entirely  de- 
voted to  Robespierre,  a  man  of  infamous  character. 
After  the  tumult  had  continued  a  considerable 
time,  a  deputation  from  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee* appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  convention, 
and  demanded  the  immediate  suppression  of  the 
coromiwlon  of  twelve,  which  had  been  nominated 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  anarchy ;  a  revolu- 
tiwnary  army  of  nans  culotto*;  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  twenty-two  legislators,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  price  of  bread.  "  They  likewise  iusistecf 
that  certain  deputies  should  be  dispatched  to  the 
south,  in  order  to  terminate  a  counter-revolution 
that  prevailed  there  :  at  the  same  time  they  sug- 
gested the  aiTcst  of  Claviere,  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic contributions,  and  le  Brim,  the  minister  for 
•foreign  affairs.  Their  enmity  \vas  particularly 


directed  against  the  Girondists,  who  still  endea- 
vored to  keep  their  ground.  The  convention  re- 
fused  to  comply,  but  finding  itself  besieged  and 
imprisoned  in  its  own  hall,  the  members  were  at 
length  intimidated  into  compliance.  They  not 
only  decreed  the  arrest  of  all  the  obnoxious  depu- 
ties, but  proscribed  those  who  endeavored  to  escape 
by  flight. 

lu  order  to  overthrow  the  Girondists,  these  de- 
puties were  brought  to  trial  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  October  24.  The  persons  accused 
were  twc/nty-two  in  number :  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  were  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Va- 
la/e,  Villery,  Fauchet,  Gcnsonne,  Ducos,  I.aeaze, 
and  fourteen  others.  The  procuring  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against.  Austria,  Britain,  and  Holland, 
was  one  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  These 
deputies  were  convicted  for  having  conspired 
against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic, 
and  for  provoking  a  rebellion  in  the  departments 
of  the  south,  and  in  that  of  Calvados.  Valazo 
stabbed  himself  the  moment  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, but  the  remaining  twenty-one  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Place  dc  la  Revoitttian,  October  -'}0. 
and  publicly  executed.  They  met  their  fate  with 
uncommon  fortitude,  and  some  exclaimed,  "  I'irc 
la  Kepubliqus,"  under  the  bleody  axe  of  the  guil- 
lotine. 

At  this  time  the  members  of  the  convention 
displayed  the  most  shocking  impiety.  The 
churches  were  shut  by  order  of  the  commune  of 
Paris.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  and  the  months  into  three  de- 
cades ;  a  respite  from  labor  was  allowed  on  the 
tenth  day,  the  observance  of  a  sabbath  being  en- 
tirely demolished.  Cruelty  was  another  charac- 
teristic ;  an  insurrection  having  taken  place  in 
Lyons,  which  was  consequently  besieged,  the  de- 
puty, Freron,  entering  this  devoted  town,  ordered 
a  number  of  guillotines  to  be  erected,  and  an- 
nounced, that  "Terror  was  the  order  of  the  day." 
But  he  was  surpassed  in  ferocity  by  Collot  d'Her- 
bois, whose  proconsulship  in  the  south  was  one 
continued  series  of  bloodshed.  A  chosen  band  of 
Parisian  jacobins  and  a  column  of  the  revolution- 
ary army  marched  into  Lyons,  as  the  precursors 
of  his  barbarity.  The  guillotine  was  deemed  too 
slow  for  his  insatiable  vengeance ;  therefore  the 
bayonets  of  the  infantry,  the  sabres  of  the  cavalry, 
grape-shot  and  artillery  were  occasionally  recur- 
red to,  in  order  to  accelerate  his  sanguinary  deeds. 

The  situation  of  France,  at  this  time,  was  des- 
perate. By  a  decree  of  August  8,  all  Frenchmen 
were  declared  to  be  at  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try until  her  enemies  should  be  driven  from  the 
territories  of  the  republic.  "  The  young  men  shall 
march  to  the  combat ;  the  married  ones  shall  forge 
arms  and  transport  the  provisions ;  the  women 
shall  fabricate  tents  and  clothes,  and  attend  the 
military  hospitals;  the  children  shall  make  lint 
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to  serve  as  dressing's  for  the  wounds  of  the  patriots; 
while  the  old  men  shall  cause  themselves  to  be 
Carried  to  the  public  squares  to  excite  the  courage 
of  the  warriors,  to  preach  the  unity  of  the  republic, 
and  inspire  hatred  against  kings."  New  and  ex- 
traordinnry  measures  were  adopted  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  immense  armies  now  about  to  be  col- 
lecfed  from  all  quarters.  Assig'nats  were  not 
only  circulated  in  large  quantities,  but  their  value 
maintained  for  some  time,  at  a  rate  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  gold;  and  when  this  resource  began  to  fail, 
revolutionary  taxes  w<-re  imposed.  Equality  being1 
a  doctrine  which  prevailed,  the  wealth  of  tlie  opu- 
lent was  seized  upon  in  the  name  of  the  republic 
for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  great  cities  were 
crowded  with  manufactures  of  salt-petre ;  the 
towns  changed  into  founderies,  and  the  houses 
into  arsenals,  in  order  to  supply  the  troops  with 
arms  and  gunpowder. 

.Eleven  distinct  armies,  which  seemed  to  form  a 
•chain  around  the  frontiers  of  France,  >vere  pro- 
vided at  a  time  when  all  Europe  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  a  nation  rising1  in  mass.  Bachelors  from 
eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age  were  put  in  perma- 
nent requisition,  and  a  draft  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand made  at  once.  By  these  means  they  were 
sible  to  strengthen  ai.d  new  model  the  army  of 
the  north,  extending1  from  Dunkirk  to3faubeuge; 
that  of  the  Ardennes  reaching  from  Maubeuge 
to  Longwy  •  that  of  the  Moselle,  from  Longwy  to 
Bitche;  thatof  theRhine,fromBitehe  toPorentrui; 
that  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Aisne  to  the  borders  of 
ihe  Yar;  that  of  Italy,  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to 


the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  that  of  the  Oriental  Py-  BOOK  I. 

reuees,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Ga 

ronne;  that  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  from  the  CHAP.  V. 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde ;  that  of  the  coast  of  Rochelle, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  that  of  the  Loire; 
that  of  the  coast*  of  Brest,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  to  St.  Maloes ;  and  that  of  the  coasts  of 
Cherbourg,  from  St.  Maloes  to  the  northern  de- 
partment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allied  courts  agreed  to 
divide  their  forces,  and  while  the  Austrians  under- 
took the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of  the  English  troops, 
and  a  body  of  Dutch  and  Hanoverians,  advanced 
and  occupied  a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meniu.  As  soon  as  the  French  understood  that 
the  combined  forces  intended  to  separate,  they  de- 
termined once  more  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions, and  overcome  those  warriors,  now  divided, 
whom  they  were  unable  to  conquer  when  united. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Prus- 
sians after  the  conquest  of  3Ientz,  and  drafts  were 
immediately  made  from  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  while  the  new  levies  were  clothed 
and  disciplined.  Houchard,  now  celebrated  by 
his  achievements  in  Germany,  and  who  had  as- 
cended through  all  the  various  military  gradations, 
from  the  station  of  a  trooper  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, after  possessing,  in  succession,  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  north. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Renncal  of  Hostilities. — The  French  defeated  at  Lincelles,  OostCapelle,  ^-c.—Sieae  of  Dunkirk. — 
flattie*  of  Hondschoote  and  of  Maitbeuge.—-  The  combined  fleets  enter  the  Mediterranean. — Siege 
of  Touloto. 


THE  French,  as  it  had  been  determined,  became 
the  aggressors,  and  having1  attacked  Lincelles,  a 
post  lately  taken  and  occupied  by  command  of 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  Major-general 
J.ake,  with  three  battalioits,  consisting  of  the  first, 
the  coldstream,  and  the  third  regiment  of  guards, 
was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  ihe  Dutch  forces,  who 
had  unfortunately  retreated  by  a  different  road. 
Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  event,  and  the 
evident  superiority  of  the  enemy,  an  immediate 
attack  was  resolved  upon.  The  Eng-lish,  who 
were  accordingly  formed  on  the  18th  of  August, 
advanced  under  a  heavy  fire  against  a  redoubt  of 
uncommon  size  and  strength,  erected  upon  a 
height  in  front  of  Lincelles.  Having  fired  three 


or  four  rounds,  they  charged  with  bayonets, 
stormed  the  works,  drove  out  the  enemy,  dispersed 
them  after  they  had  rallied,  and  took  about  fifty 
prisoners  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon.  From  the 
concurring1  testimony  of  the  prisoners,  it  appeared 
that  the  French  had  twelve  battalions  at  the  post, 
and  must  have  been  upwards  of  5000  men.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Boswell  of  the  coldstream,  and 
Lieutenant  de  Peysterof  the  royal  artillery,  were 

killed. 

About  the  same  time  the  French  were  defeated 
at  Oost  Capelle,  liexpede,  and  Hondschoote,  by 
Field-marshal  Freytag,  at  the  head  of  the  Hano- 
verians, who  took  '200  prisoners  and  11  pieces  of 
cannon,  while  the  Duke  of  York  advanced  witk 
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BOOK  I.  thi>  besieging  army  in  three  columns  from  Fumes, 

— in  order  (o  attack  the  camp  of  Ghivelde.     The 

enemy  abandoned  this  position  durin«-  the  night, 
and  a  redoubt  in  the  course  of  the  following-  day. 
In  the  mean  time,  Field-marshal  Freyfag  seized 
on  (he  ports  of  VVarmarthe  and  Eckelsbeck,  and 
the  bridge  of  Lefi'erink's  Hock.  The  English, 
al.'-i),  after  repulung  a  sally  and  experiencing; 
some  loss  in  approaching-  the  place,  obtained 
possession  of  the  ground  of  Dunkirk,  which  was 
immediately  summoned  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.  The  most  effectual  measures 
had  been  taken  by  the  committee  of  public  safety 
for  the  defence  of  that  place.  General  Soubam, 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  was  oWlcred  to 
march,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  garrison  ;  these  soon  after  entered 
the  town,  under  the  command  of  Horlie,  an  ad- 
jutant-generr,),  but  formerly  a  private  in  the 
French  guards,  it  being-  the  boast  of  France,  at 
this  time,  that  merit,  and  not  birth,  should  be 
the  chief  recommendation.  O'Moran,  a  native 
t)f  Ireland,  who  commanded  at  Cassel,  being 
suspected  of  treachery  by  Iloche,  was  seized, 
conducted  to  Paris,  and,  having  been  brought  to 
trial  and  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, was  guillotined.  Hone-hard  having  arrived 
with  a  great  body  of  troops  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  French,  in  order  to  relieve  the  place 
by  general  and  frequent  attacks,  marched  out 
from  the  camp  of  Cassel,  as  well  as  from  the 
towns  of  Bergues  and  Dunkirk,  for  the  purpose 
of  assaulting  the  whole  of  Field-marshal  Frey- 
tag's  posts.  The  French,  though  they  met  with 
a  gallant  resistance,  not  only  obtained  possession 
of  Bambecke,  Ro.'isebrugghe,  and  Poperhinge, 
but  obliged  part  of  the  enemy  to  retreat  to 
Tlondschoote.  On  the  7fh  of  September,  the 
field-marshal  was  attacked  again;  and,  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  the  centre  of  the  line  was 
forced,  and  General  Walmoden  'driven  behind  a 
canal,  with  the  loss  of  about  300  men  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  course  of  this  action, 
Field-marshal  Freytag  and  Prince  Adolphus 
v.  (ic  both  wounded,  and  for  some  time  prisoners. 
His  royal  highness,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
obliged  lo  abandon  his  position,  and  leave  behind 
him  thirty-two  heavy  cannon,  much  baggage, 
and  many  of  the  military  stores.  Thus  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk  was  relinquished ;  but  the  general, 
Sir  William  Erskine,  conducted  the  retreat  with 
equal  ability  and  success. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  and  the  subse- 
quent capture  of  Furnes  and  Menin,  Houchard 
was  immediately  arrested.  The  four  following- 
charges,  drawn  up  by  BaiTere,  and  preferred 
against  him,  afforded  no  proof  of  guilt,  and  were 
undoubtedly  exaggerated  accusations. 

1.  That  after  defeating  the  English,  he  did 
not  drive  them  into  the  sea. 


2.  That  when  he  had  surrounded  the  Dutch, 
be  did  not  cut  them  to  pieces. 

3.  That   he  sent   no  succour   to   the   troops 
butchered  at  C'ambray. 

4.  That  he  abandoned  Menin,  and  in   his  re- 
treat exposed  his  army  to  considerable  danger. 

Honchard  suffered  by  the  guillotine  at  Paris, 
November  15,  1793. 

Care  was  taken  to  reward  such  officers  as  had 
distinguished  themselves.  .lourdan,  who  had  at- 
tacked the  right  and  centre  of  the  camp  at  Honds- 
choote;  and  Iloche,  who  had  charged  the  left 
wing-,  were  both  promoted.  A  decree  passed  at 
the  same  time,  declaring,  "  That  the  army  of 
the  North  had  deserved  well  of  the  country." 

The  Austrians  had  been  more  fortunate  than 
the  English:  Quesnoy  was  taken,  and  the  garri- 
son made  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  were 
also  defeated  at  Villers  en  Couchce ;  and  the 
Prince  de  Cobourg,  having  passed  the  Sambre, 
drove  all  the  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy  into 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Maubeuge,  and  actually 
invested  both  it  and  the  fortress;  while  Field- 
marshal  Clairfayt  threatened  both  Cambray  and 
Bouchain. 

A  formidable  train  of  heavy  artillery  having 
been  brought  into  the  field,  and  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  assembled,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  not  only  harangued  the  army,  but  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  while  an- 
other plebeian  leader  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Jourdan.  As  soon  as  this  general  was  invested 
with  the  chief  command,  he  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to  the  same  system  which  had  proved  so 
fortunate  at  Hondschoote.  An  attack  was  imme- 
diately made  on  the  troops  posted  near  the  village 
of  Wattignes,  which  having  proved  ineffectual, 
was  repeated  the  next  morning-  with  success.  The 
communication  with  the  army  of  observation 
being  now  cut  off,  and  the  Prince  de  Cobourg 
beaten  in  an  action  that  lasted  two  successive 
days,  it  \vas  deemed  prudent  to  repass  the  Sam- 
bre. Jourdan  was  the  only  French  general, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  who 
had  defeated  Cobourg  in  a  pitched  battle. 

The  French  soon  afterwards  seized  on  Wer- 
wick  and  Furnes ;  they  also  obtained  possession 
of  3Ienin,  and  were  only  prevented  from  occu- 
pying Nieuport  by  the  gallant  defence  of  Colonel 
de  Wurmb ;  in  consequence  of  which,  time  was 
given  for  the  arrival  of  Generals  Grey  and 
Dundas,  who  secured  the  possession  of  that  place 
by  means  of  the  same  troops  with  which  they  af- 
terwards achieved  so  many  conquests  in  the  West 
Indies.  Major-general  Kray,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York,  made  a  successful  at- 
tack upon  Marchiennes,  which  cost  the  enemy 
about  2000  troops,  including  killed  and  wounded, 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 

While    terror    and    insurrection    alternately 
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reigned  in  the  south  of  France,  the  fleet  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Hood,  and  that 
of  Spain,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Langara, 
had  made  their  appearance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  even*  inspired  the  malcontents  with  new 
hopes,  and  confirmed  the  spirit  of  revolt  which 
appeared  to  be  every  where  present.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  combined  armies,  the  recent  misfor- 
tunes of  the  republic,  the  scarcity  of  corn,  the 
hostile  conduct  of  the  Italian  States,  and  above 
all,  the  countenance  and  protection  of  England, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
zealots  of  the  revolution. 

The  English  admiral,  not  failing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  commotions  which  prevailed  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  southern  departments,  appeared 
off  die  island  of  Hieres,  and  received  commis- 
sioners from  Toulon  and  Marseilles  on  board  the 
Victory,  that  carried  his  flag.  In  this  conference 
it  was  determined,  that  the  first  constitution  should 
be  recognized  ;  that  the  English  should  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  towns  delivered  up  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XVII. ;  and  that  a  supply  of  corn  should 
be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
preliminary  declaration  was  issued  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  Lord  Hood,  wherein  he  stated,  "  That 
if  a  candid  and  explicit  declaration  in  favor  of 
monarchy  was  made  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles, 
and  the  standard  of  royalty  hoisted,  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  dismantled,  and  the  port  and  forts 
provisionally  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  people 
of  Provence  fhould  have  the  assistance  of  nis 
Britannic  Majesty's  fleet,  and  not  an  atom  of  pri- 
vate property  be  touched."  The  British  admiral 
likewise  observed,  "  That  having  no  other  view 
than  that  of  restoring  peace  to  a  great  nation,  upon 
just,  liberal,  and  honorable  terms,  whenever  this 
event  shall  take  place,  the  port,  with  all  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  shall  be  restored  to  France,  with 
all  the  stores  of  every  kind,  agreeable  to  the  sche- 
dule that  may  be  delivered." 

A  proclamation  was  also  issued  by  Lord  Hood, 
in  which,  after  descanting  on  the  misery  and 
anarchy  of  France,  he  observed,  "  That  he  had 
come  to  oft'er  them  the  assistance  of  the  force 
with  which  he  was  furnished  by  his  sovereign,  in 
order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood, 
to  crush  with  promptitude  the  factions,  to  re- 
o.stablish  a  regular  government  in  France,  and 
thereby  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Eu- 
rope."— "  Therefore,"  added  his  lordship,  "  decide 
definitively  and  with  precision ;  trust  your  hopes 
to  die  generosity  of  a  loyal  and  free  nation,  in 
whose  name  I  nave  just  given  a  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  Mar- 
seilles, by  granting  to  the  commissioners  sent  on 
board  the  fleet  under  my  command  a  passport  for 
procuring  a  quantity  of  grain,  of  which  that  city 
stands  so  much  in  need.  Be  explicit,  and  I  fly 
to  your  succour,  in  order  to  break  the  chain 
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which  surrounds  you,  and  to  be  the  instrument  BOOK  I. 

of  making  many  years  of  happiness  succeed  to 

four  years  of  misery  and  anarchy,  in  which  your  CHAP.  VI. 
deluded  country  has  been  involved."  These  de-  s^*v^/ 
clarations  had  the  desired  effect  for  a  while,  as  179S. 
they  were  communicated  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, immediately  on  the  receipt  oif  them,  to  the 
sections  of  Toulon ;  who,  in  the  name  of  the  inha- 
bitants, returned  an  answer  expressive  of "  their 
unanimous  wish  to  reject  a  constitution  which 
does  not  promote  their  happiness,  to  adopt  a  mo- 
narchical government,  such  as  was  originally 
decreed  by  the  constituting  assembly  of  1789; 
and  that  in  consequence  they  have  proclaimed 
Louis  XVII.  son  of  Louis  XVI.  king,  sworn  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  no  longer  to  suffer  the  des- 
potism of  the  tyrants  which  at  this  time  rule 
France.  The  white  flag  shall  be  hoisted  the  mo- 
ment the  English  squadron  anchors  in  the  road  of 
Toulon.  The  ships  of  war  now  there  shall  be 
disarmed,  and  the  citadel  and  forts  on  the  coast 
shall  be  provisionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
admiral ;  to  be  restored  to  the  French  nation,  in 
the  same  state,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace." 
Thoun-h  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Toulon  had 
subscribed  to  the  above  resolutions,  yet  some  of 
the  people,  and  even  the  galley-slaves,  were  un- 
willing to  surrender  the  port,  arsenal,  and  forts, 
in  trust  to  Lord  Hood.  The  chief  opposition  to 
these  measures  originated  with  the  sailors  on 
board  the  fleet.  St.  Julien  was  a  powerful  ad- 
versary to  the  views  of  the  British  commander, 
though  Rear-admiral  Trogoff  had  expressed  hia 
consent.  The  former  having  been  charged  by 
two  of  the  deputies  on  mission  at  Marseilles,  to 
adopt  proper  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  navy, 
immediately  assembled  and  made  known  this 
order  to  the  crew  of  each  man  of  war,  by  whom 
he  was  instantly  elected  admiral  in  chief.  Tro- 
goff perceiving  this,  retired  to  the  city,  and  took 
possession  of  the  forts  on  the  left  of  the  harbour. 
Various  measures  were  now  adopted,  in  order  to 
gain  over  the  captains,  but  in  vain ;  it  having 
been  declared  by  the  council  of  officers,  "  that 
they  would  rather  demolish  the  city,  and  perish 
themselves,  than  consent  to  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy's  squadron  into  the  port  of  Toulon."  Some 
of  the  townsmen,  however,  anxious  to  prevent  ex- 
tremities, entered  into  a  uegociation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  over  the  respective  commander*. 
Trogoff  having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  a  cor- 
vette, under  protection  of  the  ramparts,  immedi- 
ately sailed  for,  and  anchored  in  the  roads;  then 
having  fired  a  gun,  he  threw  out  a  signal  for  the 
ships  to  join  him.  All  the  vessels,  except  seven, 
saluted  their  former  commander,  and  plnced  them- 
selves under  his  care.  St.  Julien,  finding  it  im- 
possible, with  the  assistance  of  the  crews  of  the 
seven  vessels  that  remained  witli  him,  to  oppos* 
the  entrance  of  the  combined  fleets,  made  his 
M 
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BOOK  I.  escape  in  his  boat ;   but  afterwards  surrendered 
•  himself  to  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  sent  him  a 


CUAP.  VI.  prisoner  to  Barcelona. 

s^*v"^/  Fifteen  hundred  men  having  been  landed  from 
1793.  tjie  English  fleet,  took,  by  means  of  a  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Elphinstone,  immediate  pos- 
session of  fort  Malgue,  and  of  the  batteries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  On  the  28th  of  August, 
the  French  ships  were  warped  into  the  inner  road, 
according  to  agreement ;  and  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral having  joined  on  the  29th,  the  combined 
squadrons  anchored  in  the  outer  road,  and  1000 
Spaniards  were  sent  on  shore  to  augment  the 
English  garrison.  Rear-admiral  Goodall  was 
appointed  governor,  and  Rear-admiral  Gravina 
commander  of  the  troops.  Trogotf,  who  had  re- 
paired to  the  combined  fleet,  remained  on  board 
the  Commerce  de  Marseilles ;  and  numbers  of  the 
French  sailors  having  continued  refractory,  were 
sent  to  a  French  port. 

In  the  interim,  Marseilles  was  taken  by  Gene- 
ral Carteaux ;  and  the  wreck  of  the  departmental 
army,  accompanied  by  numbers  of  both  sexes, 
sought  the  protection  of  the  English  in  Toulon. 
Ban-as  and  Freron,  the  two  national  commissioners 
at  Marseilles,  mortified  at  the  success  of  the  com- 
bined squadrons,  made  extraordinary  exertions 
for  the  recovery  of  this  valuable  sea-port.  They 
pressed  the  siege  of  Lyons,  in  order  that  the  troops 
employed  in  the  conquest  of  that  city  should  give 
their  assistance  on  this  occasion;  and  forced  a 
loan  of  four  millions  of  livres  from  the  merchants 
of  Marseilles.  Supplies,  both  in  men  and  assignats, 
were  also  granted  by  the  convention,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  re-capture. 

The  English  and  Spanish  had  only  taken  pos- 
session of  Toulon  for  a  few  hours,  when  General 
Carteaux  approaching,  took  post  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  it,  while  the  army  destined  for  his 
assistance  were  collecting.  On  the  31st  of  August, 
Captain  Elphinstone  marched  out  with  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  600  men,  half  English  and 
half  Spanish,  and  found  the  French  force  to  con- 
sist of  about  700  men,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  few  cavalry.  They  were  stationed  in  the 
village  of  Ollouilles,  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
having  a  deep  ravine  in  front,  with  a  stone  bridge 
over  it,  defended  with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
windows  of  the  adjoining  nouses  were  filled  with 
musquetry ;  and  at  a  ruinous  castle,  about  200 
yards  further  up  the  eminence,  were  posted  a 
couple  of  cannon,  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  vine- 
yards being  lined  with  troops. 

Captain  Elphinstone  determined  on  an  imme- 
diate attack,  though  it  was  now  near  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  French  royalists  and  can- 
non expected  from  Toulon  had  not  arrived.  He 
accordingly  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the 
artillery  stationed  at  the  bridge,  and  advancing 
in  column,  rushed  forward  on  the  enemy :  who 


instantly  abandoned  all  their  posts,  and  left  the 
victors  in  possession  of  their  horses,  cannon,  am- 
munition, and  two  stand  of  colours. 

The  French  general,  however,  having  collected 
a  body  of  5000  men,  not  only  harrassed  the  garri- 
son on  the  8th  of  September,  but  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  gorges  of  OHouilles,  and  occupied 
one  of  the  advanced  posts.  On  this  occasion  the 
Spaniards,  being  400,  and  the  national  guards, 
150,  who  had  been  left  there,  suffered  consider- 
ably ;  whereupon  the  combined  powers  deemed 
it  prudent  to  concentrate  their  forces  within  the 
forts  that  protected  the  place. 

The  zeal  and  industry  of  the  English,  now 
commanded  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  the  capacity 
of  brigadier-general,  had  rendered  Toulon  im- 
pregnable. As  the  forts  Faron,  Balaguier,  La 
Malgue,  and  L'Equillete,  M'ere  overlooked  and 
commanded  by  the  adjacent  hills,  these  eminences 
were  judiciously  crowned  with  redoubts.  A  new 
fort  was  also  constructed  at  Malbousquet ;  en- 
campments were  formed  at  St.  Roch,  Equillete, 
and  Balaguier ;  the  last  of  which  was  the  grand 
camp  of  the  English,  and  Little  Gibraltar  of  the 
French.  All  the  redoubts  were  defended  by 
heavy  artillery,  taken  from  the  lower  decks  of  the 
French  line  of  battle  ships.  Moreover,  at  this 
period,  a  body  of  infantry  from  the  Spanish  army 
in  the  Roussilon  entered  the  place  ;  2000  of  his 
Sicilian  majesty's  best  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigadier-general  Pignatelli,  arrived 
on  board  a  small  squadron,  and  more  were  daily 
expected ;  and  a  considerable  detachment  from 
the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  was  sent  to  the 
succour  of  the  garrison. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieging  army  was  sup- 
plied with  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery,  and 
became  indefatigable  in  making  preparations  for 
the  attack,  while  the  other  side  was  equally  vigo- 
rous in  defending  detached  posts.  The  French, 
having  opened  two  masked  batteries  at  La  Petite 
Garenne,  and  a  third  at  Les  Gaux  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  (Sept.  18,)  sunk  one  of  the  gun-boats 
employed  against  them.  Lord  Mulgrave,  on  the 
21st  of  September,  sent  a  detachment  to  occupy 
the  heights  of  La  Grasse,  which  commanded  a 
full  view  of  all  the  enemy's  position  to  the  east- 
ward of  Toulon ;  and  this  important  post,  which 
completely  covered  the  outward  roadsted,  was  put 
in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  heavy  cannon 
having  been  dragged  up  a  very  steep  ascent  by 
the  British  seamen,  with  infinite  labour  and  ex- 
traordinary expedition. 

A  plan,  however,  had  been  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  enemy,  which  rendered  the  posses- 
sion of  Toulon,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the 
siege,  precarious.  Various  bodies  of  men  having 
been  detached  in  different  directions,  in  order  to. 
attract  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  bold  attack 
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was  made  OB  the  important  post  of  Faron,  on  the 
nio-ht  of  September  30.  A  piquet  of  60  men 
was  in  consequence  of  this  driven  in  from  the 
Pas  de  la  Malgne  about  break  of  day :  and  on 
returning'  to  the  redoubt  of  Faron,  it  was  found 
that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison ;  which,  as  well  as  the  summit  of  an  adjoin- 
ing mountain,  hitherto  deemed  almost  inaccessi- 
ble, was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French. 

When  news  of  this  unfortunate  event  reached 
Toulon,  a  council  of  officers  \vas  assembled,  and 
it  was  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
west,  while  Governor  Elphinstone  effected  a  di- 
version on  the  side  of  the  redoubt  of  Faron. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  with  a  column  consisting-  of  Bri- 
tish and  Piedmontese  troops,  led  the  way  on  the 
1st  of  October;  while  Admiral  Gravina,  with 
another  consisting  of  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans, 
followed ;  the  care  of  Toulon  and  fort  La  Malgue 
having  been,  in  the  mean  time,  undertaken  by 
Lord  Hood.  The  enemy  defended  their  posi- 
tion, and  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued.  At 
length  the  French  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
redoubt,  and  retire  in  confusion.  The  action  was 
short,  but  hot;  and  the  French  had  upon  the 
heights  from  1000  to  2000  men,  the  flower  of  the 
eastern  army ;  but  not  a  fourth  part  of  which,  as 
supposed,  ever  returned  to  head-quarters,  for 
those  who  fell  not  by  bullet  or  bayonet,  broke 
their  necks  in  tumbling  headlong  over  the  preci- 
pices in  their  flight. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  a  successful  sally  was 
also  made  against  the  new-erected  batteries,  which 
the  enemy  had  constructed  at  La  Hauteur  des 
Moulins  and  La  Hauteur  de  Reinier.  The  vice- 
admiral  being  apprehensive  lest  the  fleet  might 
suffer  from  the  latter,  it  was  determined  to  de- 
stroy them.  A  detachment  of  British  infantry, 
marines,  Piedmontese,  and  French  royalists,  was 
accordingly  ordered  under  arms  at  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  Oct.  16,  for  that  purpose.  Their  march 
to  the  top  of  the  height  was  performed  with  all 
possible  expedition,  the  troops  observing  the 
greatest  order  and  silence;  by  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  French  deserter,  who 
answered  the  sentinels  of  the  enemy  as  they 
passed,  the  advanced  party  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance into  their  first  battery  perfectly  undisco- 
vered. The  first  sentinel  having  been  put  to 
death,  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the 
British  line,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Stew- 
ait  of  the  25th  regiment,  very  gallantly  rushed  in, 
and  put  every  man  to  the  bayonet  that  opposed 
them. 

The  French  army,,  notwithstanding,  increased 
daily,  and  skirmishes  continually  took  place.  At 
length  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy,  under 
General  Lapoype,  stormed  and  took  possession 
of  Cape  Brun ;  which,  by  means  of  their  superior 
(lumbers,  they  carried,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 


ance.    When    news  of    this    unfortunate    event  BOOK  I', 
reached  Lord  Mulgrave,  he  marched  out  ao-ainst  • 


them,  but  no  engagement  took  place;  and  the  <-'HAP.IV. 
fate  of  the  garrison  became  every  day  more  cri-  s-^*v^to/ 
deal.  1793. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  a  reinforcement,  con- 
sisting of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  royals,  the  18th 
regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  the  royal  artillery, 
arrived  from  Gibraltar,  along  with  Lieutenant- 
general  O'Hara,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Toulon  and  its  dependencies.  Fort  Mulgrave, 
on  the  heights  of  Bafaguier,  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential belonging  to  the  place,  was  repeatedly 
attacked  in  November  by  the  French,  but  gal- 
lantly defended  by  the  British  troops,  though  with 
considerable  loss. 

Admiral  Lord  Hood,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and 
General  O'Hara,  being  now  appointed  Commis- 
sioners plenipotentiary  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  being  all  present,  proceeded  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  They 
accordingly  communicated  his  majesty's  declara- 
tion, stating,  "  that  when  monarchy  shall  be  re- 
stored in  France,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded, 
the  town,  forts,  and  harbour  of  Toulon,  together 
with  the  ships  and  stores  therein,  should  be  re- 
stored according  to  the  engagement  entered  into 
by  the  vice-admiral."  The  inhabitants,  however, 
were  anxious  for  the  presence  of  Monsieur,  bro- 
ther to  Louis  XVI.  whom  they  wished  to  receive 
in  the  character  of  Regent  of  France,  but  this 
favor  was  denied. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  became  more 
strong,  and  a  powerful  army  invaded  Toulon; 
Dugommier  was  now  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army ;  and  as  the  surrender 
of  this  great  naval  arsenal  greatly  depended  on- 
the  management  of  the  immense  artillery  em- 
ployed against  it,  an  engineer  capable  of  this 
great  enterprise  was  most  assiduously  sought. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  an  obscure  Corsiean,  was 
at  length  deemed  worthy  of  the  trust.  This  ex- 
traordinary character,  who  lately  set  all  Europe 
at  defiance,  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  brief  memoir 
in  our  next  book,  in  which  he  will  appear  a  more 
conspicuous  actor.  Having  now  offered  his  ser- 
vices, and  being  strongly  recommended  for  his 
resolution  and  perseverance,  he  was  readily  em- 
ployed on  the  present  occasion  by  the  deputy 
Barras. 

Bonaparte,  convinced  that  the  possession  of 
Malbousquet,  one  of  the  principal  out-posts  of 
Toulon,  would  enable  him  to  bombard  the  town 
and  arsenal,  immediately  opened  a  strong  battery 
of  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  on  the  height  of 
Arenes ;  which,  by  means  of  an  incessant  fire  of 
shot  and  shells,  annoyed  the  position  as  intended. 
Governor  O'Hara,  in  order  to  secure  this  important 
post,  determined  to  destroy  the  new  works,  termed 
the  convention  battery,  and  bring  off  the  artillery, 
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BOOK   I.  Having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  seamen  from 

the  fleet  to  defend  some  redoubts  from  which  he 

CHAP.  VI.  intended  to  withdraw  the  troops,  he  sent  out  at 
^•^^  "^  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  30,  under 
1793.  fne  command  of  Major-general  David  Dundas,  a 
detachment,  consisting  of  400  British,  300  Sardi- 
nians, 600  Neapolitans,  600  Spaniards,  and  400 
French.  These  different  bodies  were  fortunate 
enough  to  surprise  the  redoubt,  though  obliged 
to  cross  a  river  on  a  single  bridge,  to  divide  after- 
wards into  four  columns,  to  march  across  olive- 
grounds,  and  to  ascend  a  very  considerable 
height  cut  into  vine-terrasses.  These  arduous 
objects  having  been  effected,  the  troops,  flushed 
with  success,  rushed  forward  and  pursued  the 
enemy  down  the  hill.  The  French  general, 
taking  advantage  of  this  rashness,  immediately 
advanced  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
attacked  the  disordered  assailants,  and  obliged 
them,  in  their  turn,  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. On  this  occasion,  the  brave  Lieutenant- 
general  O'Hara  received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  while  sitting  down  under  a 
wall,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood.  Several  other 
officers  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who 
now  began  to  make  nearer  approaches  to  the 
place,  and,  by  means  of  their  batteries,  not  only 
attacked  the  posts  of  Malbousquet,  Le  Brun,  and 
fort  Mulgrave,  on  the  heights  of  Belaguier,  but 
also  threatened  a  general  assault.  At  this  time 
the  republican  army  amounted  to  nearly  40,000 
men,  while  the  allied  troops,  composed  of  differ- 
ent nations,  never  exceeded  12,000  rank  and 
file. 

The  enemy  being  determined  to  push  on  the 
siege  with  increased  ardor,  by  means  of  fresh 
supplies,  who  continually  relieved  the  fatigued 
troops,  opened  two  new  batteries  on  Fort  Mul- 
grave, at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  and  from  tliese  and  three  former  ones 
continued  a  very  heavy  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment, which  killed  several  of  the  allied  troops, 
and  destroyed  the  works.  The  next  day  having 
proved  rainy,  they  afterwards  continued  to  assem- 
ble, secretly,  a  large  body  of  forces ;  and  by  these 
means,  they  stormed  the  fortifications,  and  en- 
tered with  screwed  bayonets  by  that  side  de- 
fended by  the  Spaniards,  The  allied  troops  wore 
consequently  obliged  to  retire  towards  the  shore 
of  Belaguier. 

Another  attack  took  place  at  day-break  on  all 
the  posts  occupied  by  the  garrison  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Faroiu  These  were  repulsed,  however, 
on  the  east  side,  by  about  700  men,  under  the 
command  of  -Col.  Le  Jermagnan,  a  Piedmonfese 
•officer,  who  fell  in  this  engagement;  notwithstand- 
ing, the  French  found  means  to  penetrate  by  the 
back  of  the  •mountain,  though  1800  feet  high,  so 
as  to  occxipy  that  side  which  overlooked  Toulon. 
In  consequence  of  the  enemy's  success,  a  coun- 


cil of  flag  and  general  officers  assembled ;  and, 
as  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  regain  the 
posts  that  had  been  taken,  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior number  of  the  republican  forces,  it  was 
determined  to  evacuate  Toulon.  The  troops 
were  accordingly  withdrawn;  and,  in  the  course 
of  that  evening,  the  combined  fleet  occupied  a 
new  station  in  the  outer  road.  The  sick,  wounded, 
and  British  field-artillery,  were  sent  off  early 
on  the  18th  of  December;  the  Neapolitans,  after 
abandoning  the  port  of  Micissey  without  orders, 
embarked  at  noon;  and  during  the  night  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  withdraw  the  British,  Pied- 
montese,  and  Spaniards,  now  not  exceeding  7000 
men.  The  town,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ships, 
being  now  under  the  command  of  the  enemy  by 
their  shot  and  shells,  Lord  Hood  gave  orders  for 
the  boats  of  the  fleet  to  assemble  near  Fort  Mal- 
gue,  in  order  that  the  retreat  should  take  place 
as  speedily  as  possible.  His  lordship  had  devised 
a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  French  men 
ofwar  and  the  arsenal,  but  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  sudden  evacuation  prevented  the  complete 
execution  of  this  design,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  This  gentleman,  on  entering 
the  dock-yard,  perceived  that  the  artificers  had 
already  substituted  the  three-colored  cockade  in 
the  place  of  the  white  one :  about  600  galley- 
slaves,  who  had  broken  their  fetters,  grew  en- 
raged at  his  operations,  and  exhibited  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  when  Sir  Sidney  Smith  pointed 
the  guns  of  two  vessels  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.  He  then  set  fire  to  ten  ships  of  the 
line  and  the  arsenal,  as  well  as  to  the  mast-house, 
the  great  storehouse,  and  other  buildings ;  but 
the  success  expected  from  the  conflagration  wan 
prevented  by  the  calmness  of  the  evening.  Add 
to  which,  the  Spaniards,  instead  of  scuttling 
and  sinking,  set  fire  to  the  powder-ships ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  English,  were  prevented  from 
cuting  the  boom,  and  destroying  the  men  of  war 
in  the  bason,  by  the  repeated  volleys  of  mus- 
quetry  from  the  flag'-ship  and  the  wall  of  the 
royal  battery.  However,  the  Hero  and  Themis- 
tocles  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  party  left  for  this 
purpose  effected  their  retreat  after  a  most  despe- 
rate service:  by  day-light,  December  19,  all  the 
British,  Spanish,  and  Sicilian  ships,  crowded  with 
tin;  unfortunate  inhabitants,  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  vengeance.  Rear-admiral  Trogoft", 
on  board  I  he  Commerce  de  Marseilles,  with  the 
Puissant  and  Pompee,  two  other  ships  of  the  line, 
and  the  Pearl,  Arethusa,  and  Topaze  frigates,  with 
several  Corvettes,  formed  part  of  the  English 
fleet,  with  whirli  Lord  Hood  proceeded  to 
Hifres  Bay,  and  soon  after  landed  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  which  his  decks  had 
been  loaded. 

The  besieging  army,  which  had  provided  4,000 
ladders  for  an  assault,  entered  Toulon  at  seven 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  of  December  19,  being 
the  day  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  com- 
bined army.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Marseilles  and 
Lyons,  the  most  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  the  royalists.  The  sanguinary  conquerors  dis- 
graced themselves  by  a  dreadful  and  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter.  Workmen  were  absolutely  invited 


from  all  the  neighbouring  departments  to  destroy  BOOK  I. 
the  principal  houses;  and  the  population  of Tou 
Ion,  which  now  received  the  name  of  Port  de  la 
Montagne,  became  visibly  decreased  by  the  daily 
butchery  that  took  place;    for  all  suspected  of 
being  inimical  to  the  republican  party,  were  shot 
or  guillotined. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Action  at  Pirmasens. — Landau  invested—  The  Lines  of  Wissembotirg  carried.— Various  Actions, 
— Fort  Louis  surrendered. —  War  in  La  Vendee. —  War  with  Spain  and  Sardinia. 


WE  shall  now  narrate  the  various  succ«sses  of 
the  campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  When 
the  army  of  the  Moselle  had  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  behind  the  Sarre,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick again  took  the  field,  and  the  republicans, 
who  had  marched  out  against  him  at  Pirmasens, 
were  defeated,  on  the  15th  of  September;  for, 
by  turning  the  flanks  of  the  assailants,  the  duke 
took  3,000  of  them  prisoners,  and  obtained  twen- 
ty-seven pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitzers. 
Hitherto  the  Austrians  had  contended  on  unequal 
terms  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  order  to  support  them,  sur- 
prised a  corps  of  French  encamped  near  Bitche, 
and  destroyed  all  the  camp  equipage  belonging 
to  it;  while  Kalkreuth  defeated  another  body  of 
assailants,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  sans  culottes 
regiment. 

Landau  was  invested  by  General  Wnrmser, 
who  soon  after  advanced  against  the  lines  of 
Lauter  and  Weissembourg.  These  he  attacked 
with  his  troops  divided  into  six  columns;,  carried 
by  assault  the  various  redoubts;  constructed  in 
front  of  the  French  camps,  took  all  the  tents,  nine 
standards,  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery ; 
and,  had  not  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  been  fa- 
vored by  a  fog,  the  greater  part  must  have 
perished.  On  this  occasion  the  French  declared 
that  they  were  betrayed,  and  Hambert,  a  general 
of  brigade,  was  condemned  to  death  at  Stras- 
burgh,  for  having  abandoned  one  of  the  princi- 
pal redoubts  at  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Weis- 
sembourg. To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
French  army,  JIaguenau  surrendered  to  General 
Mezaros;  and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  ene- 
my were  beaten  at  Brumpt,  and  the  important 
position  at  Wauzenau  was,  with  all  the  camp- 
equipage,  taken  by  the  Austrians,  while  Fort 
Louis,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  after  a  siege  of 
four  days,  surrendered  with  a  garrison  of  4,000 
men. 

4. 


The  anny  of  the  Rhine  having  been  reinforced 
with  that  of  the  Moselle,  and  considerably  in- 
creased by  means  of  n«w  levies,  Pichegru,  latety 
a  serjeant  of  artillery,  and  Hoche,  were  the  ge- 
nerals employed  on  this  occasion.  The  tide  of 
victory  now  began  to  flow  in  another  direction. 
The  Prussians  were  attacked  and  defeated  at 
Sarbruck,  on  the  17th  of  November.  Early  on 
the  18th  their  camp  at  Bliescastel  was  stormed. 
On  the  21st,  Deux  Fonts  was  captured;  but,  ori 
the  29th,  and  30th,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in 
two  attacks  near  Lautern,  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  great  loss. 

The  victories  of  Pichegru  now  commenced. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  he  took  all  the  re- 
doubts which  defended  Haguenau,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  allies  were  driven  from  the 
town  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  heights  of 
Reifhoffen,  JaudershorTen,  and  Wrotte,  were  suc- 
cessively stormed.  The  heights  of  Wrotfe  were 
strongly  fortified,  and  deemed  almost  impreg- 
nable. Pichegru  attacked  them  with  his  artil- 
lery, but,  finding  that  this  proved  ineffectual,  he 
marched  up  to  the  intrenchment«,  which  he  com- 
pletely carried,  after  a  strong  resistance  of  three 
hours,  and  got  possession  of  all  the  posts  M'hich 
the  allied  army  had  abandoned.  On  the  2fith  of 
December  he  triumphantly  entered  Weissem- 
bourg. The  siege  of  Landau  was  raised  when  it 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  Fort  LouM 
was  evacuated,  and  Kaiserslautern,  Germersheim, 
and  Spires,  submitted  to  the  French.  Geneial 
Wurmser  retreated  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  fell  back  to  protect  Mentz. 

In  La  Vendee,  however,  the  republicans  were 
not  so  successful.  The  towns  of  Saumur  and 
3Iachicoul  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
been  seized  by  the  royalists ;  who,  though  after- 
wards defeated  before  Nantz,  and  frequently 
beaten  by  the  garrison  of  Mentz,  still  kept  pos- 
session of  these  places.  Barrere  having  obtained 
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BOOK  I.  a  decree  for  terminating  this  war  in  the  course  of 

. a  single  month,  the  following  ridiculous  procla- 

CMAP.VII.  mation  was  issued  to  the  army  of  the  west: 

"  Soldiers  of  liberty !  The  rebels  of  La  Ven- 
d6e  ought  to  be  exterminated  before  the  end  of 
the  month  of  October ;  the  safety  of  the  country 
requires,  the  impatience  of  the  French  commands, 
your  courage  ought  to  accomplish  it.  The  na- 
tional gratitude  awaits  all  those  who  fight  to  se- 
cure liberty  and  equality." 

Such  was  the  presumption  of  the  impatient 
Barrere,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  successes 
obtained  at  Mortagne,  Chollel,  Chatillon,  and 
Beaupreaux,  he  soon  after  announced  the  total 
extinction  of  the  rebellion ;  while  Merlin  of  Thi- 
onville,  on  his  arrival  from  the  western  army,  de- 
clared, with  savage  ecstasy,  "  that  the  insurgent 
territories  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and 
soaking  in  blood."  On  the  contrary,  the  roy- 
alists in  these  departments  had  not  only  fought 
several  actions,  but  had  actual  possession  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Their  leaders,  not 
depending  on  their  own  strength,  had  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  foreign  powers;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  body  of  English  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Moira,  had  sailed  to 
their  assistance.  Thus  succoured,  they  made  an 
attack  on  Granville,  in  order  to  keep  open  a 
communication,  and  facilitate  the  reception  of 
supplies.  La  Roche  Jaquelin,  the  chief  of  their 
leaders,  was  killed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  at- 
tempt failed.  This  put  an  end  to  the  expedition, 
and  Lord  Moira  consequently  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

^  The  royalists,  notwithstanding,  increased  in  La 
Vendee;  and  though  fresh  victories  were  daily 
announced  in  the  convention,  yet  this  enemy 
seemed  bitterly  to  annoy  the  republican  party. 
In  short,  the  rebellion,  which  was  to  terminate  in 
a  month,  continued  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order, 
which  we  wish  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  battles  with  the  Vendean  chiefs,  and  the  va- 
rious successes  attending  them  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects of  succeeding  chapters. 

Victories  were  also  obtained  against  the  French 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  Italy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  languid  manner  hostilities  were  carried 
*m  at  the  beginning.  They  were  driven  from  the 


fort  of  Andaya,  early  in  the  spring,  by  Don  Ven- 
tura Caro,  who  destroyed  the  encampments  of 
Biritau.  About  the  same  time,  Don  Ricardos, 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Catalonia,  defeated  the 
republicans  at  Givet;  and,  after  a  bombardment 
of  thirty-three  'ays,  Bellegarde  was  taken.  Ge- 
neral Dagobert  attacked  and  carried  a  camp,  be- 
longing- to  the  Spanish,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount 
Libre  ;  but  the  French  were  again  defeated,  near 
Perpignan,  by  Don  Ricardos. 

A  formidable  fleet,  consisting  of  19  sail,  many 
of  which  were  line-of-battle  ships,  had  been  fitted 
out  by  the  French  under  Truguet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  possession  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia; The  isles  of  St.  Peter  and  Antioch  having 
been  seized,  this  fleet  appeared  in  the  gulph  of 
Cagliari,  where  the  French  admiral  had  retired 
with  his  garrison,  containing  800  men.  A  depu- 
tation of  21  men  was  immediately  sent  on  shore, 
with  a  flag  and  an  officer,  to  demand  the  surren- 
der of  the  capital.  Seventeen  of  these  having 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Sardinians,  the  remain- 
der retreated  to  their  boat.  At  length  the  fleet 
entered  the  harbour,  and  a  desperate  attack  upon 
Cagliari  commenced.  The  bombardment  conti- 
nued for  three  days,  during  which  time  the  as- 
sailants were  much  annoye«V  by  the  red-hot  balls 
that  came  from  the  shore.  The  shells  which  were 
thrown  from  the  bomb  vessels  produced  little  or 
no  effect,  while  those  received  did  considerable 
injury ;  one  ship  being  set  on  fire,  and  several 
others  damaged  in  their  masts  and  rigging.  In 
short,  this  expedition  proved  abortive ;  for  nearly 
all  the  troops,  landed  at  various  periods  and  in 
various  places,  were  cut  off  by  the  brave  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  chief  part  of  the  republican  troops  having 
been  recalled  on  account  of  the  civil  war  in  Tou- 
lon and  Marseilles,  the  remainder  were  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  Sardinians,  who  completely 
defeated  them  in  the  county  of  Nice ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  whole  of  Savoy  would  have  been 
recovered  by  its  ancient  masters.  However,  the 
exertions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
were  not  sufficiently  strenuous ;  and  his  army  met 
with  a  severe  defeat  about  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, which  gave  a  different  appearance  to  the  ap- 
proaching campaign. 
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GREAT  preparations  were  made  by  all  the  con- 
tending parties  for  the  campaign  of  1794;  the 
defeated  wishing  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  their 
arms,  and  the  conquerors  being  desirous  of  add- 
ing to  their  laurels.  The  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna  adopted  the  most  efficacious  measures  for 
raising  a  powerful  body  of  men ;  and  Colonel 
Mack,  an  officer  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor, 
was  sent  to  England,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan  of 
operations  with  the  British  ministry. 

Early  in  this  year,  an  intercourse  took  place 
between  commissioners  from  the  French  repub- 
lic and  General  Kalkreuth,  at  Frankfort,  which 
rendered  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
doubtful.  About  the  same  time  too,  the  King  of 
Prussia  informed  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  that,  unless 
his  troops  received  subsistence  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  he  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
army  on  the  Rhine,  and  contribute  no  more  than 
his  simple  contingent.  Such  was  the  deep  policy 
of  the  court  of  Berlin  at  this  time,  that  England 
and  Holland  immediately  entered  into  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  62,400  men. 
The  Austrian  troops  in  the  Low  Countries  having 
been  increased,  they  amounted  to  nearly  150,000 
men ;  and  it  was  determined  that  his  imperial 
majesty  should  command  the  allies  in  person,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  jealousies  similar  to  those 
which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding autumn.  On  the  arrival  of  the  emperor 
at  Brussels,  he  was  complimented  by  the  States 
with  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  The  so- 
lemnity of  his  inauguration  was  very  flattering. 
The  keys  of  the  gates  of  Louvain  were  presented 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  bearing  this  inscription — 
"  Caesar  adest,  frement  Galli."  On  his  arrival  at 
Valenciennes,  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
combined  annies,  consisting  of  Austrians,  British, 
Dutch,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians,  amounting  to 
187,000  men,  whom  the  emperor  reviewed  on  the 
16th  of  April.  On  the  following  day  they  ad- 
vanced in  eight  columns  towards  the  small  but 
strong  town  of  Landrecies.  The  first,  composed 
of  Austrian  and  Dutch  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Christian  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
seized  on  the  village  of  Catillon,  April  17,  where 
ihey  got  four  pieces  of  cannon.  They  then 
crossed  the  Sambre,  and  occupied  a  position  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  little  Helpe.  The 


second,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  BOOK  I . 
Alvintzy,   took   post  in   the  forest  of  Nouvion. 


The  third,  led  by  the  emperor  and  the  Prince  de  Cn.  V11I. 
Cobourg,  having   forced   the   enemy's  intrench-  '"^J^"' 
ments,  advanced  to  the  heights  called  the  Grand 
and  Petit  Blocus.     The  fourth  and  fifth  columns 
were  formed  from  the  army  under  the  Duke  of 
York.     One  was  commanded  by  his  royal  high- 
ness, which  was  intended  to  attack  the  village  of 
Vaux ;  and  the  other  by  Sir  William  Erskine. 

Major  General  Abercromby  commenced  the 
assault  with  the  van,  supported  by  the  two  grena- 
dier companies  of  the  first  regiment  of  guards, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Stanhope.  The  fire  of 
the  republicans  was  very  brisk ;  but,  on  seeing 
they  could  not  retain  their  position,  they  retreated. 
The  Star  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  while 
three  battalions  of  Austrian  grenadiers,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Petrash,  attacked  the  wood,  , 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  works  which 
the  French  had  constructed  for  its  defence.  Part 
of  the  fugitive  enemy  was  cut  ofF  in  the  wood, 
and  the  remainder  retired  towards  the  main  army 
by  the  village  of  Bouchain. 

The  forces  under  Sir  William  Erskine  were  no 
less  successful ;  for,  findingthe  enemy  posted  at 
Premont,  the  brigade  of  British  infantry,  with 
four  squadrons  of  light  dragoons,  was  detached, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Harcourt,  to  turn  their 
position  ;  while  he  himself  made  a  bold  attack  in 
front,  with  three  battalions  of  the  regiment  of 
Count  Kaunitz,  supported  by  a  well-directed  fire 
of  British  and  Austrian  artillery,  under  the  orders 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Congreve;  and  not  only 
obtained  possession  of  the  redoubts,  but  of  a  pair 
of  colours  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  can- 
non were  also  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by 
the  column  under  the  immediate  command  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  extensive  attack,  the  French  lost 
30  pieces  of  artillery.  The  three  columns,  com- 
manded by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  did 
not  come  to  action  with  the  enemy,  as  they  were 
only  meant  to  watch  the  French  on  the  side  of 
Cambray. 

These  successes  of  the  allies  determined  them 
to  lay  siege  to  Landrecies,  and  this  important  af- 
fair was  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  while  his  imperial  majesty  with  the 
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BOOK  I.  grand  army,   estimated  at   60,000,  covered    the 

operations  on  the  side  of  Guise ;  and  the  troops 

CH.  VIII.  under  the  Duke  of  York,  amounting  to  near 
"'  80,000,  were  employed  on  a  similar  service  to- 
wards Cambray.  At  the  same  time,  a  body  of 
Hessians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  12,000, 
under  General  Worms,  were  stationed  near  Douay 
mid  Bouchain;  a  body  of  15,000,  under  Count 
Kaunitz,  defended  the  passage  of  the  Sambre ; 
and  40,000  men,  under  General  Clairfayt,  pro- 
tected Flanders,  from  Tournay  to  the  sea. 

On  the  2lst  of  April,  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange  made  a  general  attack  upon,  and  carried 
all  the  posts  which  the  enemy  retained  in  front  of 
Laiidrecies :  their  intrenched  camp  he  also  took 
by  storm,  and  became  master  of  a  strong  redoubt 
within  GOO  yards  of  the  body  of  the  place.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  time,  were  collecting  troops 
from  Ctesar's  Camp,  near  Cambray.  Thither  the 
Duke  of  York  sent  General  Otto,  with  some  ca- 
valry, to  ascertain  their  strength ;  but  finding 
•their  force  was  far  superior  to  his  own,  he  de- 
clined an  engagement  till  the  morningof  the  23d, 
when  he  received  reinforcements.  The  French 
were  driven  from  Cresar's  Camp  in  great  confu- 
sion, and  with  considerable  loss.  Soon  after  they 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  heights  of  Ca- 
teau,  where  the  Duke  of  York  was  posted ;  and, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  English,  who  took  possession  of  35 
pieces  of  cannon,  while  Lieutenant-general  Cha- 
puy  and  300  officers  and  privates  were  taken  pri- 
The  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 


soners. 


were  very  great. 

The  attack  now  became  general,  as  it  extended 
along  the  frontiers  from  Treves  to  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  180  miles.  The  column  under  the 
command  of  the  emperor  was  attacked  by  the 
republicans  without  effect.  The  Austrian  general, 
Clairfayt,  having  joined  at  Moucron  with  tli<> 
Hanoverian  troops,  resolved  to  act  ;upon  the  of- 
fensive, when  his  expected  reinforcement  of  six 
battalions  of  Austrian  infantry  arrived.  General 
Pichegru  conjecturing  this  design,  thought  proper 
to  attack,  without  delay,  the  post  at  Moucron; 
and  having,  after  a  warm  resistance.,  defeated 
General  Chiirfayt,  and  taken  from  him  32  pieces 
of  cannon,  he  soon  after  obtained  possession  of 
Werwick,  Courtray,  and  Menin,  the  last  of  which 
held  out  for  four  days ;  but,  finding  no  probability 
of  succour,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  five  batta- 
lions of  Hanoverians,  and  four  companies  of  emi- 
grants, forced  their  way  through  th«  enemy,  and 
Tetreated  with  little  loss. 

The  surrender  of  Laiidrecies,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  to  the  combined  forces,  made  some  com- 
pensation for  their  losses.  With  such  fury  bad 
the  place  been  attacked,  that  only  two  houses 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  cannon  at  the  end 
of  the  siege.  Two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 


lost  their  lives,  and  12,000  of  the  garrison  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  number  of  4,400  men. 

The  republican  army  raftered  another  defeat 
on  the  10th  of  Moy,  a  body  of  30,000  troops  hav- 
ing attacked  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Tournay,  which  was  productive  of  a  severe  en- 
gagement. The  right  flank  of  the  combined 
army  was  meant  to  be  turned  by  the  French ; 
but  they  were  unsuccessful,  having  been  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  by  the  regiment  under 
Count  Kaunitz,  then  posted  in  a  wood.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  they  endeavoured  to  force  the 
centre  of  the  duke's  army,  and  attacked  it  with 
great  intrepidity  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  ar- 
tillery by  which  it  was  defended.  The  French , 
however,  were  obliged  to  retreat;  above  400  men 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  they  lost  thirteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  this  occasion,  Lieutenant- 
general  Harcourt,  Major-general  Dundas,  and 
Sir  Ilobert  Laurie,  distinguished  themselves. 

In  another  attack  by  the  republicans,  General 
Clairfayt  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in  Cour- 
tray ;  but  soon  after  he  was  less  fortunate,  for 
Pichegru  coming  on  him  with  irresistible  impe- 
tuosity, he  was  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion 
across  thelleule.  With  some  difficulty  his  flying 
troops  were  prevailed  upon  to  halt,  and  he  ifnmc- 
diately  occupied  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
protect  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ostend. 

While  Pichegru  was  thus  engaged,  Jourdan 
entered  West  Flanders,  and,  after  crossing  the 
Sambre,  obliged  General  Kaunitz  to  retreat,  and 
station  himself  between  that  place  and  Rouveroy, 
in  order  to  protect  Mons.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
the  French  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him;  but  the 
Austrians  rallied,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
give  way,  with  the  loss  of  near  5,000  men,  and 
three  pieces  of  cannon. 

This  success  induced  his  imperial  majesty  to 
make  a  general  attack  with  his  scattered  forces, 
with  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
the  Low-Countries.  The  forces  of  the  emperor, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  General  Clairfayt,  were 
to  join,  and  act  against  the  line  of  the  republi- 
cans. The  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  for  two  of  the  five  columns  employed  on  this 
occasion  were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  executing  the  plan  ;  and  a  third 
found  the  enemy  in  such  force  at  Moucron,  that 
it  retreated  to  Turcoing.  In  the  mean  time,  se- 
ven battalions  of  British,  five  of  Austrians,  and 
two  of  Prussians,  with  six  squadrons  of  light  dra- 
goons and  four  of  hussars,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Lannoy 
and  Roubaix,  and  advanced,  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  'head-quarters,  to  Mouveaux.  The 
brave  General  Abercromby,  with  four  battalions 
of  guards,  seconded  by  the  7th  and  15th  light 
dragoons,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Churchill, 
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nttacked  the  French,  and  compelled  them  to  're- 
tire, with  the  loss  of  three  pieces -of  cannon. 

Early  the  next  morning-,  May  19,  the  French 
attacked  Turcoing,  which  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Devay.  The  Duke  of  York  sent  two 
battalions  of  Austrians  in  order  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  that  quarter;  and  they  were  strictly  or- 
dered to  join  the  army,  if  pushed ;  but,  through 
some  mistake,  they  joined  the  Colonel  at  Tur- 
coing, so  that  a  chasm  was,Tnade  in  the  rig-Jit  of 
the  duke's  forces,  of  which,  it  was  to  be  expected, 
the  French  general  would  take  advantage.  A 
body  of  15,000  French  were  seen  advancing  from 
Lisle,  and  another,  having  made  General  Otto 
abandon  his  position  near  Waterloo,  attacked  the 
British  forces  in  the  rear.  The  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  duke,  unable  to  stand  against  the 
enemy,  gave  way,  and  the  duke  was  forced  to  fly 
to  join  General  Otto,  with  whom  he  remained,  on 
account  of  the  distressed  situation  of  his  own  army. 
Major-general  Fox  fortunately  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  village  of  Leers.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
on  this  occasion  was  immense.  The  French 
boasted  that  they  took  40  pieces  of  cannon  and 
2,000  prisoners. 

On  the  22d,  Pichegru  became  the  assailant, 
and  attacked  the  lines  of  the  allies,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  collected,  with  a  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. A  succession  of  attacks,  or  rather  battles, 
ensued,  which  lasted  from  the  break  of  day  until 
late  in  the  evening.  The  republican  force  con- 
sisted of  nearly  200,000  men,  and  they  designed, 
if  possible,  to  turn  the  right  wing  against  the 
outposts;  at  first  they  succeeded ;  but  a  support 
being  sent  under  General  Fox,  that  officer  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  such  a  gallant  manner,  that 
the  allies  maintained  their  position,  and  the 
French,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  retired  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  effectual  impression, 
uotwithstanding  their  immense  numbers,  and  the 
boasted  bravery  of  their  commander. 

Though  great  was  the  loss  of  the  French  on 
this  occasion,  they  actually  crossed  the  Sambre 
on  the  24th  of  May,  and  occupied  a  position  be- 
tween Rouveroy  and  Fontaine-1'E venue.  They 
were,  however,  successfully  attacked  by  General 
Kaunit/,  who,  coming  on  them  by  surprise, 
obliged  them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving 
behind  them  50  pieces  of  cannon  and  5,000  men, 
3,000  of  whom  were  made  prisoners. 

General  Beaulieu  marched  into  the  duchy  of 
Bouillon,  attacked  and  took  the  town  of  that 
name,  conquered  a  large  body  of  *he  French  sta- 
tioned there,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder. 
The  republicans  lost  about  1,200  men  killed,  300 
prisoners,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Jourdan, 
however,  having  invaded  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  directly 
got  possession  of  Arlon,  which  obliged  Beaulieu 
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to  give  up  his  late  conquest,  and  retreat  with  BOOK  I. 
speed  to  defend  Namur.  ~~ 

The  enemy  soon  after  crossed  the  Sambre  _ 
again,  and  assumed  a  position  near  Josselies,  on  * 
purpose  to  cover  the  siege  of  Charleroi,  before 
which  they  had  already  begun  to  open  trenches. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  arrived  again, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  near 
f%0<)0  men,  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  thirty- 
five  ammunition  waggons,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  horses  and. baggage.  General  Jour- 
dan,  having  received  great  reinforcements  from 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  crossed  the  Sambre  a 
third  time,  stormed  the  Austrian  camp  at  Betig- 
nies,  and  persevered  in  the  attempt  of  besieging 
Charleroi. 

As  the  French  generals  had  strict  orders  at 
this  time  not  to  suffer  the  slaves  of  King  George 
to  return  to  the  traitorous  territory  of  England, 
but  to  put  every  Englishman  and  Hanoverian  to 
the  sword,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  on 
this  occasion  was  truly  dignified  and  humane. 
He  gave  those  savages  a  Christian  lesson ;  for, 
instead  of  issuing  orders  for  immediate  retalia- 
tion, he  addressed  the  troops,  and  requested 
them  to  suspend  their  indignation,  assuring  them 
"  that  mercy  to  the  vanquished  is  the  brightest 
gem  in  a  soldier's  character."' 

A  French  army  of  30,000  men  commenced  the 
siege  of  Ypres,  (which  contained  a  garrison  of 
7,000  men)  and  their  operations  were  defended 
by  another  army  of  24,000  men.  This  place  wa* 
considered  as  the  key  to  W«st  Flanders,  and  the 
allies  were  assiduous  in  guarding  it  from  the 
enemy.  General  Clairfayt,  therefore,  marched 
to  its  relief;  but,  wanting-  to  make,  the  enemy 
raise  the  siege,  he  was  three  times  defeated  with- 
in five  days,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  Ghent,  about  forty-four  miles 
distant,  when  he  learned  that  there  was  no  fur- 
ther intercourse  between  that  place  and  Oude- 
narde.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  Ypres  surren- 
dered to  General  Moreau,  on  the  17th  of  June,  on 
honorable  terms.  This  General  Moreau  had  been, 
in  early  life,  a  private  soldier,  and  afterwards  a 
lawyer. 

Charleroi  being  also  considered  a  place  of  great 
importance,  the  Prince  de  C'obourg,  assisted  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  General  Beaulieu, 
marched  with  the  combined  army  divided  int» 
five  columns,  and  made  preparations  to  relieve 
the  place.  The  chief  part  of  Jourdan's  army  was 
in  Fleurus,  iu  the  direction  of  Lambrisart,  Espi- 
nies,  and  Gosselies.  The  allied  army  attacked 
the  enemy's  entrenchments  on  the  27th  of  June; 
but,  the  day  before,  (June  26,)  Jourdan  had 
pressed  the  sies-e  of  Charleroi  so 'closely,  that  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  3,000  men,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  This  event  was  unknown  to  the 
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BOOK  I.  Prince  <lc  Cobourg  anil  his  assistants  during  the 

battle  of  Fleurus,  and  it  was  evening  before  the 

CH.  V(JI.jeft  wing  had  arrived  al  the  principal  heights, 
'  which  were  fortified  by  an  extensive  range  of 
field-works,  lined  with  an  immense  number  of 
heavy  artillery.  In  consequence  of  many  unfore- 
seen obstacles,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  this 
strong  position  with  the  bayonet.  Jourdan  hav- 
ing, through  the  fall  of  Charleroi,  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  army  which  besieged  it,  resolved, 
in  a  pitched  battle,  to  decide  the  fate  of  Flanders. 
Notwithstanding  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  allied 
forces,  who  repeatedly  penetrated  the  French 
lines,  and  formed  several  times  under  the  fire  of 
their  cannon,  the  superiority  of  Jourdan 's  numbers 
gave  him  advantage.  Having  drawn  the  troops 
out  of  their  intrenchments,  the  French  general 
made  three  distinct  charges  upon  the  enemy,  and 
gained  ,  the  victory,  after  an  action  which  com- 
menced at  dawn  of  day,  and  did  not  terminate 
till  sun-set.  The  combined  army  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  immediately  retreated,  first  to 
Marbois,  and  then  to  Nivelles,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  Namur. 

The  ill  success  of  the  combined  army,  in  an  ac- 
tion on  which  so  much  depended,  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  imperial  general 
relative  to  the  surrender  of  Charleroi,  and  partly 
to  the  impetuosity  of  the  republican  troops,  ap- 
prehensive of  being  again  driven  across  the  Sam- 
bre,  for,  during  the  action,  the  exclamation  of 
"  No  retreat  to-day !"  sounded  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  another.  A  company  of  aerostats  had 
been  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  by 
the  committee  of  public  safety,  boasting  of  hav- 
ing enlisted  science  under  the  banners  of  liberty. 
A  balloon,  called  L? Enlrepenant,  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  occasion,  and  frequently  elevated 
during  the  action  with  Etienne,  adjutant-general 
of  the  army,  who  was  the  person  pitched  upon  to 
reconnoitre,  and  who,  in  his  report,  observed,  "  I 
was  attacked  with  hisses  as  well  as  grenades,-  but 
none  of  them'  reached  me ;  I  corresponded  with 
the  generals  during  the  action,  and  informed 
them  of  every  new  position  assumed  by  the  ene- 
my." The  intelligence  was  conveyed  in  a  note 
fastened  to  an  arrow,  while  the  balloon  itself  was 
attached  to  a  cord.  The  loss  of  the  combined 
army  was  stated,  by  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  at 
1,500,  though  exaggerated  by  the  French  to 
10,000.  No  cannon  was  lost ;  a  howitzer  and  one 
colour  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  His  royal  high- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  attempted  in  vain  to  form 
a  junction  with  General  Clairfayt,  and  was  obliged 
to  retreat  from  Tournay  to  Renaix ;  while  General 
Walmoden,  having  been  compelled  to  abandon 
Bruges  at  the  same  time,  all  communication  with 
Ostend  was  cut  off. 

An  expedition,  under  Lieutenant-general  Earl 
of  Moira,  was  now  undertaken ;  and  after  landing 


a  body  of  troops  in  maritime  Flanders,  his  lord-- 
ship proposed  a  junction  with  the  <>-enends  Clair- 
fayt and  Walmoden,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  act 
from  Bruges  to  Thielt  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
French,  with  a  vie\v  of  covering  Ostend,  and  also 
of  producing  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  situation  of  the  Prince  de  Saxe  Co- 
bourg rendered  the  execution  of  this  plan  im- 
practicable. The  Duke  of  York  being  then  in  an 
embarrassed  position,  his  lordship  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  his  royal  highness;  and  on  the  29th  of 
June,  the  French  were  repulsed  at  Alosf.  The 
enemy  still  persevering  in  their  attacks  on  all  his 
royal  highness's  out-posts,  in  front  of  the  canal 
lead  ing  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  they  were  re- 
pulsed again  -at  Malines,  July  6,  and  forced  to 
retire.  The  Duke  of  York,  however,  found  it 
necessary  to  retreat  across  the  Meuse,  and  with- 
draw into  Holland. 

The  Prince  de  Cobourg  having  collected  the 
remains  of  his  army  at  Halle,  advanced  and  as- 
sumed a  formidable  position  ;  but,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  superior  army,  July  2,  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  Mons,  on  which  occasion,  his  rear- 
guard left  that  town  by  one  gate,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment when  the  French  entered  at  the  other. 
Having  retreated  to  Soignies,  where  he  stood  be- 
tween the  republicans  and  the  capital  of  Brabant, 
he  threw  up  intrenchments,  and  strongly  fortified 
this  post.  The  desperate  assailants  rushed  in  with 
screwed  bayonets,  and  the  Austrians  retreated 
through  Brussels. 

The  republicans  having  been  determined  to  re- 
gain those  fortresses  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  combined  forces,  General  Scherer  appeared 
before  Landrecies,  and  immediately  summoned 
that  place.  The  fatal  period  of  twenty-four  hours 
was  suffered  to  elapse,  after  which  the  foreign 
troops  were  put  to  the  sword,  according  to  a  de- 
cree which  the  malevolent  Robespierre  had  ob- 
tained from  the  too-compliant  convention.  At 
first  the  governor  declined  to  capitulate ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  French  broken  ground,  and  erected 
batteries,  than  he  proposed  terms  which  were  re- 
fused. The  garrison,  consisting  of  near  2000  men,, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  July  15. 

After  a  similar  ceremony,  Quesnoy  surrendered, 
August  15,  and  the  intelligence  was  transmitted 
to  Paris  within  the  space  of  one  hour,  by  means 
of  thirteen  distinct  motions  of  the  Telegraph,  the 
invention  of  Chappe,  and  first  used  on  this  occa- 
sion. Valenciennes,  which  had  been  taken  with 
such  difficulty,  surrendered  to  the  French  August 
2.9,  and  the  next  day  Conde,  the  name  of  which 
was  now  changed  to  Nord  Libre  ;  under  the  walls 
of  the  latter  were  found  190  waggons  loaded  with 
stores  and  ammunition,  and  in  Valenciennes  a 
rich  booty  of  three  millions  of  florins.  The  emi- 
grants taken  in  these  garrisons  were  delivered  up 
to  the  military  tribunals,  and  the  majority  of  them 
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executed.  A  report,  read  by  Carnot  in  the  French 
convention  on  this  occasion,  contained  the  follow- 
ing1 irony  and  bombast : 

"  Thus  fade  away  for  ever  the  chimerical  hopes 
of  all  our  enemies !  Thus  have  the  ephemeral 
successes  of  Europe  produced  only  shame  to  her, 
and  glory  to  us  ! 

"  What,  cannot  all  Europe  conquer  France — 
that  country  which  has  been  said  to  be  only  a 
chasm  in  the  map  of  Europe  ! — Wait,  legislators ; 
the  combined  powers  have  only  deferred  their 
formidable  designs,  and  next  year  they  are  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Paris." — (Laughter.) 

The  Prince  de  Cobourg  used  all  his  efforts  to 
rouse  the  circles  of  Germany  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  in  vindication  of  Germanic  liberty.  He  al- 
lowed that  the  resources  of  the  French  were  in- 
exhaustible, and  their  forces  innumerable.  He 
declared,  that,  if  they  did  not  assist  in  repelling 
the  invaders,  he  would  pass  the  Rhine,  and  leave 
them  and  their  property  to  be  plundered  by  the 
republicans.  And  though  this  was  no  time  for 
issuing  manifestoes,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated successes  of  the  French,  yet  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  try  the  experiment.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  resources  were  totally  inadequate 
to  combat  such  an  enemy  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. He  felt  indignant  at  his  Prussian  majesty 
for  accepting  a  subsidy  from  Great  Britain,  and 
omitting  to  fulfil  his  compact.  He  stated,  that  so 
strong  were  the  French  armies,  and  so  inconceiv- 
ably rapid  their  march,  that  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  withdrawing  his  forces,  and  employing 
them  to  defend  his  own  dominions. 

The  Prince  de  Cobourg  was  dismissed  from 
iiis  command,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  army  in  a 
most  pathetic  address.  Clairfayt  succeeded  as 
commander-in-chief,and  was  the  only  general  who 
now  kept  the  field ;  as  the  Duke  of  York,  after  a 
long  and  ineffectual  struggle,  had  withdrawn  into 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Dyle,  to  prevent 
his  army  from  being  surrounded. 

General  Pichcgru,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the 
bead  of  80,000  men,  resumed  the  operations  of 
the  campaign,  after  a  suspension  of  about  two 
months.  This  general  prepared  with  one  body 
of  troops  to  attack  Holland ;  while  another,  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  under 
Jourdan,  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  field-marshal 
Clairfayt,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
and  who,  having  been  obliged  by  General  Kleber 
to  evacuate  Louvain  and  abandon  Namur  and 
Antwerp,  (in  each  of  which  a  great  booty  had 
been  found,)  assumed  a  new  position.  For  three 
successive  days  he  was  attacked  by  Jourdan,  and 
by  means  of  a  fog  effected  a  retreat.  Still  ha- 
rassed, but  never  overcome,  he  moved  first  to 
Herve,  and  then  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  French 
army,  having  been  reinforced,  attacked  all  the 


Austrian  posts  from  Ruremonde  to  Juliers.     By  BOOK  I. 

this  time  Clairfayt  had  occupied  a  strong  position . 

upon  the  Roer;  and  though  he  made  a  gallant  CH.  VIII. 
resistance,  October  1,  yet  the  French  army,  being 
now  immense,  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Germany, 
with  the  loss  of  near  10,000  men  in  the  course  of 
three  days. 

The  republicans  were  now  in  possession  of 
Herve,  Malmedy,  and  Spa ;  and  preparations 
were  made  for  investing  Maestricht  and  Venloo. 
The  city  of  Cologne  having  been  taken  by  the 
French,  October  6,  a  detachment  of  their  army, 
under  General  Moreau,  was  sent  to  Coblentz,  a 
place  odious  to  the  republicans,  as  being  earliest 
in  sheltering  the  emigrants.  The  allies  were 
busied  for  two  months  in  throwing  Tip  very  for- 
midable redoubts  before  it.  General  Moreau  fell 
in  with  the  hussars  of  the  allies  on  the  22d,  when 
he  boldly  engaged  them,  killed  vast  numbers,  and 
took  fifty  prisoners.  On  the  following  day  he 
took  the  redoubts  with  his  infantry,  by  assault, 
and  the  Austrians  repassed  the  Rhine  in  confu- 
sion. 

Pichegru  remained  17  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
magazines,  and  insuring  a  supply  of  provisions. 
These  preparations  having  been  made  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Holland,  his  troops  commenced  their 
march,  and  assumed  a  position  at  Turnhout,  near 
Hoogstraten.  The  Duke  of  York,  knowing  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  immediately  retired 
towards  Bois-le-duc,  and  left  the  defence  of  Breda 
to  its  garrison. 

Moreau,  having  undertaken  the  siege  of  Sluys, 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  its  invest- 
ment, to  post  a  body  of  troops  in  the  isle  of  Cad- 
sand.  Many  difficulties  at  first  attended  this 
operation,  as  the  passage  was  defended  by  a  bat- 
tery of  fourteen  cannon,  and  the  troops  were  en- 
tirely destitute  of  either  pontoons  or  vessels  to 
convey  them  over  j  however  some  of  them  swam 
to  the  place,  and  others  crossed  the  arm  of  the 
sea  in  small  boats,  by  which  means  the  capture  of 
Sluys  was  effected  on  the  25th  of  August. 

In  order  to  oblige  the  English  to  cross  the 
Maese,  Pichegru  marched  up  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  advanced  guards,  strongly  posted  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Dommel,  all  the  bridges  over 
which  and  over  a  neighbouring  stream  having 
been  broken  down.  The  Fi«mch,  however,  ef- 
fected a  passage,  partly  by  rafts  and  partly  by 
swimming- ;  and  an  action  commenced  at  three 
o'clock,  on  September  15,  which  continued  until 
six  in  the  morning.  The  troops  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, who  occupied  an  advanced  position,  suffered 
considerably. 

Lieutenant-general  Abercromby,  at  the  head  of 
the  reserve,  was  sent  on  the  following  day  to  re- 
take Boxtel,  if  possible :  as  the  loss  of  it  would 
oblige  the  Duke  of  York  to  abandon  the  whole 
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BOOK  I.  of  his  line  of  defence.      The  enemy,  however, 

proved  too  strong,  and  Lieutenant-general  Aber- 

VH.  VIII.  cromby  returned.  By  this  time  the  commander- 
'''  in-chief  was  informed,  that  numerous  columns,  to 
the  amount  of  80,000  men,  were  advancing  against 
him  ;  and  es  it  appeared  that  the  attack  was  me- 
ditated against  his  left,  which  was  the  point 
most  vulnerable,  it  M-HS  deemed  prudent  to  with- 
draw. Accordingly  this  portion  of  the  allied  army 
retreated  in  good  order  across  the  Maeso,  having 
lost,  as  the  French  accounts  stated,  2000  men,  who 
were  made  prisoners,  seven  cannon,  and  numerous 
horses.  Bois-le-duc,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  Breda, 
being  now  no  longer  protected,  were  obliged  to 
depend  upon  their  own  internal  strength. 

Bois-le-duc  Mas  invested  by  the  republican 
troops,  Sept.  23,  who  deemed  it  prudent  to  obtain 
possession  of  some  strong  place,  in  order  to  be 
provided  with  necessaries.  In  consequence  of 
the  inundations,  which  were  increased  by  inces- 
sant rains,  this  task  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
However,  the  fort  of  Orten  having  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  of  Creveco3iir  bombarded  and 
taken,  the  governor  of  Bois-le-duc  agreed  to  a 
capitulation ;  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  French,  resigned  the  place  on  the  10th  of 
October.  Hereupon  General  Picbegru  made  the 
passage  of  the  Maese  in -pursuit  of  the  allied 
army.  The  two  first  divisions -of /the  French 
troops,  under  the  generals  Bonneau  and  Soutram, 
did  not  cross  the  Maese  until  October  19,  being 
delayed  for  tho  want  of  pontoons,  nineteen  only 
of  wliich  could  be  procured. 

The  retreat  of  the -Duke  of  York,  in  the  face  of 
a  superior  army,  .having  been  conducted  with 
great  ability,  (as  was  •even -acknowledged  by  the 
enemy,)  his  royal  highness  waited  for  the  assail- 
ants in  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pufflech,  his  two  wings  being  supported  by  two 
rivers.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  republican  army 
moved  foro-ard  in  four  columns,  and  attacked  the 
whole. of  tho  advanced  posts  on  his  right,  particu- 
larly those  of  Drutin  and  Appelthern  ;  the  former 
of  which  was  defended  by  the  37th  regiment,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Prince  of  Rohan's  light  batta- 
lion. These  troops  conducted  themselves  with 
great  gallantry  ;  but  a  post  on  the  left  having 
been  forced,  Major  Hope,  after  having  displayed 
considerable  valor,  was  obliged  to  retreat  along 
the  dyke  of  the  Waal,  where  his  regiment  was 
tiiriously  charged  by  the  enemy's  horse.  Major- 
general  Fox,  while  encouraging  his  troops  to  a 
strenuous  opposition,  was  nearly  being  taken  pri- 
soner; having  been  detained  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
said,  by  a  French  hussar.  Of  the  37th  regiment 
only  the  major  and  50  men  escaped.  The  French 
general  stated,  that  he  made  ftOO  prisoner*.  The 
unfortunate  emigrants  suffered  considerably,  !SOO 
of  the  legion  of  Rohan  having  been  cut  to  pieces, 
i«id  (52  made  prisoners.  Immediately  after  this 


engagement  the  Duke  of  York  retired  behind  the 
Waal. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  the  republican  army  marched  to  besiege 
the  neighbouring  garrisons.  Venloo  was  ac- 
cordingly invested  by  General  Laurent,  but  a 
capitulation  having  been  assented  to,  the  troops 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
w.nr  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  This  general  is 
said  to  have  had  only  4,000  men  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  have  been  destitute  of  heavy  artillery;  con- 
sequently, his  weakness  must  have  been  concealed, 
and  the  capture  of  Venloo  effected  more  by  ma- 
noeuvre than  by  gallantry. 

Pichegru,  who  at  this  time  was  with  the  main 
body  of  the  forces  before  Nimeguen,  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  command  to  Moreau,  and  repair  to 
Brussels,  in  consequence  of  an  inveterate  cuta- 
neous disease  which  he  had  contracted.  During 
his  absence,  General  Kleber  made  preparation* 
for  the  reduction  of  Maestricht,  which  surrendered 
to  him,  Norember  5. 

The  capture  of  Nimeguen,  however,  was  not 
effected  with  such  facility.  This  city  was  not 
only  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  but  co- 
vered by  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  from  his  camp 
at  Arnheim,  was  enabled  to  throw  in  supplies 
whenever  needed.  After  forcing  the  British  out- 
posts in  front  of  the  place,  the  French  immedi- 
ately attacked  Fort  St.  Andre,  and,  in  the  skir- 
mish that  ensued,  Lieutenant-general  Aber- 
cromby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Clarke  were 
slightly  wounded,  as  was  also  Captain  Picton, 
in  a  sally  from  the  place.  The  French,  how- 
ever, broke  ground,  under  the  direction  of  Ge- 
neral Souham,  and  began  to  erect  batteries. 
Hereupon  General  Walmoden  marched  out  sud- 
denly with  a  detachment  of  British  infantry  and 
cavalry,  consisting  of  the  8th,  27th,  28th,  55th, 
63d,  and  78th  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  7th 
and  15th  of  liffht-lwrse,  accompanied  by  two  bat- 
talions of  Dutch,  the  legion  of  Damns,  and  some 
Hanoverian  horse  under  the  command  of  General 
de  Burgh,  amounting  in  all  to  about  8,000  men. 
The  infantry  advanced  under  a  severe  fire,  and, 
jumping  into  the  trenches  without  returning-  a 
shot,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  thus  re- 
tarded the  operations  of  the  enemy.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Major-general  de  Burgh,  while  leading 
on  his  men  with  great  gallantry,  was  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  republican  army  was  about  500 
men  ;  and  that  of  the  allies,  independent  of  the 
Dutch,  was  210. 

In  order  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish army,  the  French  immediately  erected  two 
strong  batteries  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  lines 
of  the  defence,  by  means  of  which  one  of  the 
l>oats,  which  supported  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion, was  destroyed.  The  damage  sustained  upon 
this  occasion  was  soon  repaired  by  Lieutenant 
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Popham,  of  the  navy.  The  Duke  of  York, 
however,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
resolved  to  withdraw  every  thing  from  the  town, 
except  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  its  de- 
fence. The  town  was  accordingly  to  be  de- 
serted on  the  evening  of  November  7.  All  the 
artillery  of  the  reserve,  with  the  British,  Hano- 
verian, and  Hessian  battalions,  immediately  re- 
turned ;  but  piquets,  to  the  amount  of  2,500  men, 
•were  left  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
de  Burgh. 

The  Hanoverian  and  British  troops  effected  a 
retreat  in  a  tolerable  manner ;  but  their  hurry  in 
destroying  the  bridge  before  the  Dutch  troops 
could  reach  it,  produced  the  most  fatal  effects  to 
the  allies.  Finding  it  on  fire,  they  sought  to 
pass  the  river  over  the  great  flying  bridge  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  got  upon  it,  than  it  swung 
round,  either  owing  to  the  republican  artillery 
having  cut  the  ropes,  by  which  it  was  kept  in  one 
position,  or  from  a  mistake  of  the  troops,  who, 
thinking  that  the  enemy  had  possession  of  the 
bridge,  fired  upon  it  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
issue  was,  that  some  perished  by  shot,  others 
were  drowned,  and  about  400  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  gates  of  Nimeguen  were  then  opened 
to  the  besiegers. 

The  Duke  of  York,  convinced  that  an  engage- 
ment might  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences to  Holland,  retired  immediately.  The 
French,  continuing  their  military  operations,  were 
determined  to  cross  the  Waal,  and  General  Daen- 
dels  (who  has  been  mentioned  in  our  fourth 
chapter)  was  entrusted  with  this  enterprise. 
Having  collected  a  number  of  boats,  he  filled 
them  with  troops,  and  effected  a  landing  near  the 
post  of  Ghent,  during  a  thick  fog ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  also  enabled  to  surprise  a  bat- 
tery. This  attack,  which  extended  to  several 
posts  belonging  to  the  allies,  was  ultimately  un- 
successful, several  of  the  assailants  having  been 
killed  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  a  great 
number  drowned.  This  project  was  altogether 
relinquished,  and  the  generals  Bonneau  and  Le- 
maire  received  orders  to  invest  Breda  by  means 
of  winter  cantonments.  Grave  also  was  sur- 
rounded in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Duke  of  York  left  the  British  army,  and 
returned  to  London,  which  announced  that  the 
court  of  St.  James's  thought  the  conquest  of  Hol- 
land by  the  French  unavoidable.  While  the 
Duke  of  York  held  the  chief  command,  the  army 
was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  it  could  not  be 
thought  that  its  situation  would  be  bettered,  when 
under  a  foreigner  (General  Walmoden).  Patri- 
otic subscriptions  were  raised  in  England,  to  sup- 
ply the  army  with  flannel  vests,  and  other  neces- 
saries essential  in  that  country. 

General  Pichegru,  on  the  return  of  his  health, 
4* 


BOOK    I 
left  Brussels,  and   proceeded   to  head-quarters, ! 

with  the  determination  of  invading  Holland.         .CH.  VIII. 

The  states  of  Friesland  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  republic  of  France,  to  end  their  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  with  the  convention.  In  other  pro- 
vinces, also,  resolutions  were  passed,  clearly  ini- 
mical'to  the  Stadtholder's  government.  Repub- 
lican sentiments  shewed  themselves  so  plainly  in 
Amsterdam,  that  the  government  of  Holland  po- 
sitively forbad  all  popular  discussions  on  political 
subjects,  and  the  presenting  of  petitions  or  me- 
morials on  any  account  whatever.  Soon  after  this, 
the  Stadtholder  went  to  Amsterdam  in  disguise, 
to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  public  mind. 
His  situation  was  very  distressing.  He  had  pub- 
lished many  spirited  addresses  to  the  people,  but 
was  unable  to  instil  into  them  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. The  opposite  party  would  subject  the 
country  to  a  foreign  power  rather  than  join  in  any 
way  to  secure  its  independence. 

Many  respectable  citizens  of  Amsterdam  drew 
up  a  petition,  and  presented  it  to  the  magistrates 
early  in  November.  It  stated  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  in  that  city,  which,  they  af- 
firmed, had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  check 
the  deliberations  of  their  high  mightinesses,  to 
induce  them  to  receive  British  troops,  and  to 
consent  to  a  general  inundation.  The  petition 
condemned  such  measures,  and  if  they  did  not 
desire  to  receive  the  French,  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  stop  the  subjugation  of  Holland  by  the 
only  methods  that  could  be  properly  adopted 
with  that  view.  The  petition  was  successful ; 
the  magistrates  would  not  attempt  the  inundation, 
and  many  of  the  petitioners,  who  were  arrested, 
were  taken  from  prison  in  triumph. 

Though  the  republican  troops  did  not  advance 
with  their  usual  rapidity,  the  combined  army  found 
it  very  difficult  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  Num- 
bers were  cut  off  by  disease,  while  the  hospitals 
were  in  want  of  assistance  and  suitable  medicines. 
The  military  were  without  clothing  and  shoes, 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  at  tliis^ 
eventful  period  caused  a  putrid  fever,  which  made 
the  most  dreadful  destruction. 

Nothing  less  than  an  intense  and  rigorous 
frost  could  assist  the  French  general's  design. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  congellation  took  place,  and 
General  Pichegru,  finding  that  both  the  Maese 
and  the  Waal  were  already  able  to  bear  troops, 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  complete  his  projects.  Two  brigades,  under 
the  generals  Daendels  and  Osten,  received  or- 
ders to  march  across  the  ice  to  the  isle  of  Bom- 
mel.  Another  detachment  was  sent,  at  the  same 
time,  against  Fort  St.  Andre,  and  the  reduction 
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BOOK  I.  of  those  places  were  achieved  in    lie  month  of 

December.     A  successful  attack  was  made  at  the 

CUAP.VIII.  same  time  on  the  lines  of  Breda,  Oudebosch,  and 
Sevenbergen. 

The  town  of  Grave,  which  was  considered  a 
master-piece  of  fortification,  and  which  had  al- 
ready suffered  a  blockade  of  two  months,  was 
now  obliged  to  surrender,  being  destitute  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  Its  garrison  was  conse- 
quently made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  weather  still  continuing  favourable  to  his 
enterprise,  General  Pichegru  ventured  to  cross 
the  Waal  with  70,000  men,  without  the  assistance 
of  either  bridges  or  boats.  Th«  whole  of  the 
troops  had  not,  however,  reached  the  place  of 
destination,  when  a  sudden  thaw  seemed  to  ha- 
zard the  success  of  this  bold  expedition.  The 
frost,  however,  returning,  the  French  were  ena- 
bled to  form  a  junction. 

The  French  general  attacked  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  General  Walmoden,  between  Nime- 
guen  and  Aruheim.  Major-general  Dundas  had 
succeeded,  in  carrying  Tayl,  and  driving-  a  body 
of  the  enemy  across  the  ice,  with  a  loss  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon ;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
move the  head-quarters  from  Arnheim  to  Ame- 
rongen.  The  allies,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
frost,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  during  the  night, 
first  upon  Buern,  and  soon  after  behind  the  Leek. 
At  times,  however,  they  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  with  success,  in  an  affair  of  posts,  at  Gelder 
Malsel ;  on  which  occasion,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  resulting  from  an  inclement  season, 
Major-general  Lord  Cathcart,  with  three  Ene'- 
Jish  regiments,  behaved  with  extraordinary  gal- 
lantry. The  enemy  at  length  crossed  the  frozen 
Waal  in  five  different  columns,  and,  having  at- 
tacked the  line  of  the  allies,  forced  the  Austrians 
to  abandon  Huesden,  and  the  Hanoverians  to  re- 
treat across  the  Lingen :  but  they  were  repulsed 
for  a  time  at  Rhenen,  by  the  spirited  conduct  of 
the  British  guards  and  Salm's  infantry.  'ru~ 


The 


English,  however,  withdrew  in  the  course  of  that 
very  night  to  Voorthuisen,  having  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  remove  all  the  wounded  officers,  and 
all  the  sick,  except  300.  During  these  several 
engagements,  the  allies  suffered  much.  Unpre- 
pared for  resistance  or  for  flight,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  uncovered  sheds,  or  in 
the  open  air,  at  this  inclement  season,  and,  in  their 
retreat,  vast  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  frozen  to  death.  The  French  took 
Utrecht  without  opposition,  for  the  troops  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain  had  retired  by  the  way  of 
Amersfort  to  Zutphen.  Its  capital  was  entered 
on  the  very  day  (Jan.  18,  1795,)  that  General 
Vandamme  took  possession  of  Arnheim. 

The  Princess  of  Orange  and  the  younger  fe- 
male branches  of  the  family  escaped  on  the  15th, 
with  the  plate,  jewels,  and  whatever  else  of  value 
they  could  carry  off.  The  Stadtholder  and  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  leave  Hol- 
land till  the  19th,  the  day  on  which  Dort  surren- 
dered to  General  Pichegru.  His  serene  highness 
got  into  an  open  boat  at  Scheveling,  having  only 
three  men  with  him  who  were  acquainted  with 
rowing ;  but  he  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the  21st 
in  safety.  The  Stadtholder  did  not  leave  the  Hague 
without  much  opposition ;  for  the  French  party 
insisted  he  should  be  responsible  for  all  the  trou- 
bles of  the  country.  He  was  indebted  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  horse  body-guards,  and  a  regiment 
of  Swiss,  for  his  escape;  they  fired  upon  the 
people,  and  his  flight  was  secured  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  forward  patriots. 

Dudredcht,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Hel- 
voetsluys,  were  all  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  in  succession;  and  the  States-General, 
yielding  to  imperious  necessity,  now  negociated 
with  the  invaders,  by  whom  the  abolition  of  the 
stadtholdership  was  decreed.  The  English  army 
having  experienced  much  distress  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  season  asd  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
retired  into  Westphalia,  being  considerably  di- 
minished. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Campaign  on  the  Rhine. — Defeat  of  the  French  at  Kaiserslautern. — Battle  of  Edikhaffen. — The 
French  seize  on  Theves  and  the  Palatinate. — Campaign  in  Spain  and  Halt/. — War  of  La 
Vendee. 


THE  reduction  of  the  strong  fort  of  Kaiserslau- 
Ii-rn,  in  the  Palatinate,  was  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  in  this  quarter.  The  French  after- 
wards ootained  possession  of  Spires,  Gummor- 
sheim,  and  Limersheim.  The  Austrians  aban- 


doned Fort  Louis,  afterwards  called  Fort  Vauban, 
and  destroyed  the  works  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  enemy  s  approach. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
Field-Marshal  Mollendorff,  who  had  succeeded  to 
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the  command  of  the  Prussian  army,  took  the  field. 
At  this  period,  May  27,  the  French,  to  the  number 
of  12,000  men,  were  forced  behind  the  defiles  of 
Otterback,  Hogglesback,  and  the  Lauter.  These 
positions  were  defended  by  means  of  redoubts 
and  entrenchments;  the  bridges  were  all  de- 
stroyed, and  three  strong  posts  had  been  occu- 
pied to  facilitate  their  retreat  in  case  of  danger. 
The  Prussian  commander-in-chief,  by  a  sudden 
movement,  contrived  to  surround  and  surprise  their 
camp.  Impressed  with  the  idea  of  perfect  secu- 
rity, the  French  were  inattentive  to  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  their  loss  oh  this  occasion  was 
considerable.  One  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  more  than  2000  made  prisoners,  while 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitzers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  marshal 
after  this  established  his  head-quarters  at  Winn- 
weiller,  while  his  advanced  posts,  extended  as  far 
as  Deux  Fonts  and  Carlesberg;  Nieustadt  was 
at  the  same  time  taken  possession  of  by  the  prince 
of  Hohenlohe-Ingelsingen. 

The  French  having  procured  a  large  reinforce- 
ment, renewed  hostilities  day  after  day,  until  they 
obtained  their  object.  Notwithstanding  the  mar- 
shal's troops  were  posted  in  an  advantageous  situ- 
ation, yet  in  the  course  of  incessant  attacks  the 
Prussians  gave  way,  though  seven  had  been 
bravely  withstood  for  two  whole  days  before  they 
were  subdued.  Another  body,  strongly  posted 
at  Tripstadt,  gallantly  resisted.  The  French,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  a  great  number  of  cannon 
and  prisoners  were  taken,  on  the  14th  of  July. 
A  fresh  attack  was  commenced  the  succeeding 
morning,  along  the  whole  of  the  line  occupied  by 
the  Imperial  and  Prussian  troops.  The  allies,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  the  French  artil- 
lery was  particularly  conspicuous,  maintained 
their  ground  until  night,  when  they  happily  ef- 
fected a  retreat. 

The  army  of  the  Moselle  having  commenced 
its  march  under  the  command  of  General  Mi- 
chaud,  entered  the  electorate  of  Treves,  and  seized 
its  capital,  on  the  3d  of  August.  The  Palati- 
nate, too,  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  8th ; 
by  which  means  they  obtained  the  corn  destined 
for  the  supply  of  Germany. 

The  Prussians,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  but  gallant  Clairfayt  across  the 
Rhine,  thought  proper  to  abandon  offensive  ope- 
rations, and  withdraw  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Menfz.  Various  altercations  now  took  place  be- 
tween two  of  the  allied  courts,  which  threatened 
the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  The  King  of 
Prussia  intimated  his  intentions,  notwithstanding 
(he  subsidy  received  from  England,  to  employ 
his  troops  solely  in  the  defence  of  Germany ;  and 
the  diet  of  the  empire  began  at  this  period  to 
listen  to  propositions  for  peace.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  present  disposition  of  the  whole  Ger- 


manic body,  nor  was  it  opposed  by  his  imperial  BOOK  I. 

majesty.     The  British  cabinet,  justly  alarmed  at  — 

the  idea  of  a  separate  peace,  dispatched  an  em- CHAP.  IX. 
bassy  to  the  emperor,  to  prevail  on  his  imperial v-^^*^^ 
majesty  to  adhere  to  his  engagements ;  and  a  sub-     1794. 
sidy,  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  was  also  promised 
for  the  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  French  in  the  eastern  and 
western  Pyrenees  began  to  alarm  the  court  of 
Madrid.  However,  the  progress  of  the  French 
armies  in  Piedmont  had  been  retarded  by  the  un- 
expected possession  of  Toulon  by  the  English, 
and  the  gallant  resistance  displayed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lyons.  Oneglia,  which  contained  a 
couple  of  frigates  and  a  few  galleys  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  had  been  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  vice-admiral  Triiguet  during  the 
E receding  year,  and  in  the  present  campaign 
ad  been  repeatedly  menaced  both  by  the  English 
and  French,  was,  on  the  6th  of  April,  captured 
by  the  latter. 

A  body  of  republican  troops  penetrated  into 
Piedmont  on  one  side,  while  another,  after  tra- 
versing valleys  and  ascending  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  at  last  scaled  Mount  Cenis.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  oppose  their  progress,  by 
means  of  batteries,  redoubts,  and  fortifications; 
but  General  Dumas  having  seized  all  the  posts  in 
succession,  obtained  possession  of  a  numerous 
train  of  artillery,  and  took  900  prisoners. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  month  of  May, 
General  Dumvilion  seized  on  the  forts  of  Saorgio, 
Belvidere,  Rocabilier,  and  St.  Martin ;  by  means 
of  which  he  obtained  60  pieces  of  cannon,  a  vast 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  2000  prisoners. 

A  new  system  had  been  adopted  by  the  Austro- 
Sardinians,  for  preventing  the  further  progress  of 
the  French,  by  means  of  partial  attacks  upon  their 
advanced  posts,  and,  by  defensive  operations. 
Their  endeavours,  however,  were  unsuccessful ; 
having  been  completely  routed  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  obliged  to  make  the  walls  of  Alex- 
andria their  refuge. 

Notwithstanding  the  inflated  accounts  of  the 
generals  who  had  fought,  and  of  the  deputies  on 
mission,  who  had  been  witnesses,  and  were  fre- 
quently encouragers  of  the  dreadful  havoc  which 
was  made,  the  war  of  La  Vendee  still  appeared 
to  be  interminable.  It  had  been  stated  at  the  bar 
of  the  convention, by  General  Westermann,  "That 
of  the  rebel  army,  which  once  amounted  to  90,000 
in  the  district  of  Mons  alone,  not  a  single  comba- 
tant had  escaped ;  chiefs,  officers,  soldiers,  bishops, 
countesses,  and  marchionesses,  had  all  perished  by 
the  sword,  the  flames,  or  the  waves."  It  was  also 
asserted  by  Carrier,  on  his  return  from  the  in- 
surgent departments,  "  That  the  number  of  the 
banditti,  and  the  nature  of  the  war,  had  been 
alike  unknown."  He  declared  that  the  whole 
population,  of  a  space  of  more  than  4CO  square 
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BOOK  I.  leagues  had  appeared  in  arms,  and  that  the  rebels 

L  «  amounted  to  150,000  men ;  but  the  victories  of 

CIMP  X.  Montagne  and  Cholet  had  proved  fatal  to  them, 

^^^^-'  as  their  leader  had  acknowledged  that  the  former 

1794.     battle  cost  them  20,000  combatants."    He  trusted 

that  it  would  not  be  supposed  the  war  had  termi- 


nated; for  the  country  abounded  in  forests,  and 
was  covered  with  brush-wood,  which  afforded  a 
secure  retreat  to  the  disaffected;  as  a  proof  of 
which  he  observed,  that  the  republicans  at  one 
time  had  passed  through  40,000,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  this  manner. 
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LORD  HOWE  having  sailed  directly  in  quest  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  expected  to  put  to  sea  for 
the  protection  of  a  fleet,  chiefly  laden  with  provi- 
sions, from  America,  Rear-admiral  Montague  was 
ordered  to  cruize  in  such  a  latitude  as  to  be 
enabled  either  to  rejoin  the  channel  squadron,  or 
to  intercept  the  French  store-ships. 

The  commander-in-chief  having,  on  the  19th  of 
May,   received   sudden  information  from  two  of 
his  frigates,  the  Phaeton  and  Latona,   detached 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  Brest  fleet  was  at  sea, 
thought  proper  to  effect,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
junction  with  the  squadron  under  Rear-admiral 
Montague ;  but  having  been  told,  two  days  after, 
by  some  of  the  Lisbon  convoy  which  he  re-cap- 
tured, that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  a  few  leagues 
further  to  the  westward,  he  immediately  altered 
his  course,  and  steered  in  that  direction.     On  the 
28th  of  May,  the  rival  fleets  descried  each  other 
exactly  at  the  same  time :  the  wind  blew  strong 
from  the  south-west,  accompanied  by  a  very  rough 
sea,  and  the  French  possessed  the  weather-gogc. 
Lord  Howe  having  received  intimation  of  this 
event  from  the  advanced  frigates,  continued  his 
course,  while  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  to  whom 
orders  had  been  transmitted  to  protect  the  sup- 
plies from  America,  at  the  risk  of  an  engage- 
ment, endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  as- 
sume a  regular  order  of  battle  upon  the  starboard 
tack,  by  which  means  the  approach  of  the  English 
was  considerably  facilitated. 

The  British  commander  perceiving  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  enemy,  who  had  hauled  their  wind, 
an  intention  to  avoid  a  close  fight,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  general  chase  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  escape, 
Admiral  Pasley,  who  commanded  a  flying  squa- 
dron, consisting^ of  the  Bellerophon,Russel,  Marl- 
borough,  and  Thunderer,  was  instantly  detached 
to  make  an  impression  on  their  rear.  That  officer, 
about  two  o'clock,  came  up  with  and  attacked  the 
Revolutionnaire,  a  three-decked  ship  of  110  guns, 
which  happened  to  be  the  sternmost  in  the  line ; 


but  his  top-mast  being  disabled  during  the  action, 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour  Couway,  in  the  Leviathan, 
gallantly  advanced  and  received  her  fire,  which 
was  exceedingly  fierce;  and  by  the  time  it  was 
dark,  Captain  Parker,  of  the  Audacious,  having 
arrived  close  to  the  rear  ship,  (supposed  to  have 
been  the  Revolutionnaire,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged  with  the  Rear-admiral  and  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour,)  fought  her  within  the  distance  of 
half  a  cable's  length.  Captain  Parker  finding  the 
mizen-mast  gone  by  the  board,  and  the  lower 
yards  and  main-topsail  yard  shot  away,  first  at- 
tempted to  board  his  antagonist;  but  having  failed, 
made  sail  before  the  wind,  when  it  was  imagined 
that  the  Audacious  struck  her  colours.  The  situ- 
ation of  her  antagonist  was  equally  bad,  having 
her  rigging  destroyed,  her  fore-topmast  wounded, 
and  the  bowsprit  crippled;  and  thus,  with  nine 
sail  of  the  enemy  to  windward,  followed  by  two 
of  their  ships,  and  occasionally  fii'ed  at  by  a  large 
frigate,  and  two  corvettes,  the  captain,  after  a 
chace  of  24  leagues  directly  to  leeward,  thought 
proper  to  return  to  Plymouth  Sound. 

During  the  whole  night  the  rival  fleets,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  on  one  side, 
and  twenty-five  on  the  other,  remained  within 
sight  of  each  other  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  in 
a  parallel  direction,  with  the  French  still  to 
windward.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  (May  29,)  the  English  tacked  by 
signal,  and  with  some  degree  of  irregularity,  with 
a  view  of  making  an  impression  on  the  enemy's 
rear.  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  imagining-,  by 
the  retreat  of  the  Audacious,  which  gave  him 
the  superiority  of  one  Hne-of-battle  ship,  that  the 
victory  must  be  his,  immediately  wore  from  van 
to  rear,  and  edged  down  in  a  line  a-head,  to  en- 
gage the  rear  of  the  British  fleet,  displaying  a 
fixed  resolution  to  come  to  action. 

This  favourable  opportunity  was  immediately 
seized  by  Lord  Howe,  who  renewed  the  signal  for 
passing  the  enemy's  line ;  but  on  finding  that  the 
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Cwsar,  (Captain  Molloy,)  which  was  the  leading 
ship,  had  not  kept  the  wind,  he  himself  gave 
the  Queen  Charlotte  orders  to  attack ;  and  being- 
seconded  by  the  Bellerophon  and  the  Leviathan, 
gallantly  broke  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  ships 
in  the  rear,  and  then  resumed  the  larboard  tack ; 
by  which  means,  in  consequence  of  having  ob- 
tained the  wind,  he  was  better  enabled  to  renew 
the  action.  While  his  lordship  remained  in  this 
critical  situation,  and  the  rest  of  the  British  fleet 
was  passing  to  leeward,  the  French  wore  again 
to  the  eastward,  on  purpose  to  succour  their  dis- 
sabled  ships  in  the  rear,  and  which  the  English 
admiral,  from  the  crippled  state  of  his  two  con- 
sorts, was  unable  to  prevent :  the  enemy,  however, 
were  repulsed  by  the  Barfleur  and  'two  other 
throe-deckers,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off'  the  Queen 
and  Royal  George.  The  French  admiral  tacked 
again  by  signal,  and  after  a  distant  cannonade, 
stood  away  in  order  of  battle  on  the  larboard 
tack,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  British  fleet, 
which  still  retained  the  weather-gage.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  second  day's  action ;  and  a  thick  fog 
that  intervened  during  the  night  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  succeeding  day,  prevented  the  renewal 
of  the  engagement. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rear-admiral  Neilly  joined 
the  commander-in-chief  with  a  reinforcement  of 
three  sail  of  the  line,  which  enabled  him  to  detach 
liis  crippled  ships  ;  and  the  dawn  of  the  memora- 
ble 1st  of  June  exhibited  the  French  line  to 
leeward,  drawn  up  in  complete  order  of  battle, 
and  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

As  there  was  time  sufficient  for  the  various 
ships'  companies  to  take  refreshment,  the  British 
admiral  made  a  signal  for  breakfast ;  an  event 
which  induced  the  French  to  believe,  that  he 
wished  to  decline  the  engagement.  In  about  half 
an  hour,  however,  Lord  Howe,  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment, gave  orders  for  steering  the  Royal 
Charlotte,  on  board  of  which  was  flying  the  signal 
for  close  action,  alongside  the  French  admiral. 
This  was  effected  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  seamanship 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowen,  he  was  enabled  to  as- 
sume an  excellent  position,  by  which  means  he 
contended  with  advantage  against  a  vessel  far 
superior  in  point  of  size ;  and  while  some  of  the 
English  commanders  penetrated  the  line  of  battle, 
and  engaged  to  leeward,  others  occupied  such 
stations  as  allowed  them  to  contend  with  their  an- 
tagonists to  windward.  The  contest  M'a*  close 
and  severe,  and  the  mu/.zles  of  the  guns  of  many 
ships  belonging  to  the  two  hostile  fleet*,  almost 
touched  each  other;  and  while  the  shot  of  the 
r nemy  made  but  little  havoc  on  decks  where  there 
were  no  useless  men,  such  was  the  superiority  of 
the  English  seamen,  that  every  broadside  sprwad 
death  and  desolation  through  the  crowded  vessel* 
of  the  French.  So  tremendous  was  the-  my,  and 
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so  decisive  the  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Bri-  BOOK  I. 
tish,  that  about  ten  o'clock  the  French  admiral  — • — — 
determined  to  relinquish  the  contest.  Several  of  CH»P.  X. 
his  ships  were  dismasted,  and  one  of  74  guns 
about  to  sink  ;  six  also  were  captured,  and  a  great 
slaughter  had  taken  place  on  board  his  own  ves- 
sel, in  which  his  captain,  Basile,  and  a  multitude 
of  the  crew  were  killed,  while  the  national  com- 
missioner and  most  of  his  officers  were  wounded. 
Hereupon  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  crowded  oft' 
with  all  the  canvas  he  could  spread,  and  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  most  of  the  ships  in  his 
van  that  were  not  completely  crippled ;  two  or 
three  also  of  these,  although  dismantled,  got  away 
soon  after,  under  a  temporary  sail  hoisted  on 
the  occasion;  for  the  victors  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  had,  as 
usual,  aimed  at  the  rigging.  Had  it  not  been  for 
an  unlucky  broadside  from  Le  Jacobin,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  which  at  that  time  was  rendered 
nearly  unmanageable,  having  lost  her  fore-top 
mast  in  action,  would  have  captured  La  Mon- 
tagne.  This  misfortune  was  soon  after  followed 
by  the  loss  of  the  main-top-mast,  which  fell  over 
the  side,  while  the  Brunswick,  which  had  lost  her 
mizen-mast,  and  the  Queen,  drifted  to  leeward, 
and  were  exposed  to  considerable  danger  from  the 
retreating  fleet.  Lord  Howe  had  still  possession 
of  two  eighty-gun  ships,  Le  Juste  and  Le  Sanspa- 
reil,  and  five  seventy-four  gun  ships,  L'Amerique, 
L'Achille,  Le  Northumberland,  L'Impetueux,  and 
Le  Vengeur;  the  last  sunk  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  at  night,  soon  after  she  was  taken.  The 
slaughter  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  not  very 
great.  Captain  Montagu,  of  the  Montagu,  was 
the  only  commander  who  fell  during  the  engage- 
ment. Several  officers  of  distinction,  particularly 
Vice-admiral  Graves,  the  Hon.  G.  Berkley,  and 
Captain  J.  Harvey,  were  wounded ;  and  the  rear- 
admirals  Pasley  and  Bowyer,  and  Captain  Hutt 
of  the  Queen,  lost  a  leg  each.  Captain  J.  Harvey 
died  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Portsmouth  of 
a  fever  accompanied  by  a  delirium ;  and  Captain 
Hutt  also  perished  in  a  similar  manner. 

Admiral  Montagu,  who  had  repaired  to  Eng- 
land with  an  account  of  this  brilliant  victory, 
whence  he  was  immediately  dispatched  to  join 
Earl  Howe,  sailed  for  Brest ;  partly  with  a  view 
to  fall  in  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  partly 
to  pick  up  any  crippled  ships,  which  in  case  of 
an  action  might  tane  shelter  in  that  port.  He 
accordingly  encountered  some  of  the  retreating 
squadron,  June  7,  and  chased  them  into  the  outer 
road.  On  the  following  day  he  espied  the  main 
body  under  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  late  fatal  contest,  formed  an  ad- 
mirable line  of  battle,  and  gave  chase;  while  the 
fleet  from  America,  consisting  of  160  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen, supposed  to  be  worth  several  millions 
sterling,  and  particularly  valuable  on  account  of 
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BOOK  I.  the  then  distressed  state  of  France,  arrived  in 

safety  three  days  after  the  French   squadron  had 

been  obliged  to  abandon  its  protection. 

The  six  ships  captured  from  the  French  were 
conducted  into  port,  and  being  unable  to  keep 
the  sea,  on  account  of  the  disabled  state  of  the 
squadron,  Lord  Howe  sailed  for  England,  and 
arrived  safe  oft'  Dunmore,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
June  13. 

The  French  fleet  had  received  positive  orders 
to  fight,  provided  the  English  should  cross  their 
cruising  ground ;  and  to  the  measures  adopted  on 
this  occasion,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre  attributed  the 
safety  of  the  American  fleet.  Barrero  having  as- 
serted that  one  of  their  line-of-battle  ships  went 
down  with  the  republican  colours  flying ;  that  the 
crew  refused  quarter ;  and  that  their  last  prayers 
were  offered  up  for  liberty  and  their  country; 
concluded  with  proposing — 

1.  That  a  model  of  Le  vengeur  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  and  the  names  of  the  brave 
republicans  on  board  inscribed  on  the  columns  of 
the  Pantheon. 

2.  That  the  three-decked  ship  then  building  in 
the  covered  bason  of  Brest,  should  be  named  Le 
Vengeur. 

3.  That  recompences  should  be  decreed  at  a  na- 
tional festival,  to  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors, who  undertook  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
sublime  trait  of  republican  heroism  displayed  on 
the  occasion. 

The  grand  fleet  of  England  having  been  re- 
fitted, and  increased  by  five  sail  of  line-of-battle 
ships  and  a  Portuguese  squadron  of  five  vessels, 
(the  latter  of  which  added  to  its  number  rather 
than  to  its  strength,)  again  put  to  sea ;  and  not- 
withstanding Lord  Howe  was  so  ill  with  the  gout 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  hoisted  on  board  in  a 
chair,  he  still  continued  to  superintend  its  move- 
ments. The  Brest  fleet  never  ventured  out  until 
the  English  commander  returned  to  port,  the 
enemy  had  been  so  completely  humbled ;  and 
even  then  their  commanders  and  crews  reaped  but 
little  glory  and  advantage,  for  as  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  landsmen,  unable  to  contend  with  so 
boisterous  a  season,  instead  of  capturing  any  ships, 
they  actually  lost  five  sail  of  the  line,  and  were 
incapable  of  performing  any  exploit  whatever. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  success  of  the 
British  navy  was  nearly  uniform,  both  in  respect 
to  squadrons  and  single  ships.  Captain  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  having  been  ordered  to  cruize 
on  the  coast  of  France  with  four  ships,  the  Are- 
thusa, Melampus,  La  Nymphe,  ana  Concorde, 
while  proceeding  to  his  station  fell  in,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  with  four  sail  of  the  enemy,  under  a 
commodore,  fresh  from  port,  having  left  Cancalle 
Bay  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  two  squa- 
drons crossed  each  other  on  opposite  tacks,  and 
the  action  was  begun  by  the  enemy,  as  visual,  at  a 


considerable  distance.  The  English  commander, 
by  the  wind  having  luckily  changed  two  points 
iu  his  favor,  perceived  that  it  was  possible  to 
weather  the  French,  and  therefore  made  a  signal 
for  the  ships  to  engage  as  they  came  up,  so  as  to 
insure  a  close  action,  and  prevent  them  from  g-ain- 
ing  their  own  shore.  After  an  engagement  of 
two  hours,  in  which  Captain  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
of  the  Arethusa,  who  was  the  second  astern,  and 
the  other  commanders,  behaved  with  great  skill 
and  gallantry,  two  of  the  ships  struck,  viz.  La 
Pomone,  forty-four  24-pounders  and  400  men ; 
and  La  Rabet,  twenty-two  9-pounders  and  200 
men.  As  the  Flora,  which  led  the  line  into  ac- 
tion, was  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  the 
pursuit,  a  signal  was  made  for  the  other  English 
frigates  to  pursue  the  enemy.  Sir  R.  Strachan, 
in  the  mean  time,  got  up  with  and  engaged  two 
of  the  retreating  squadron;  one  of  which,  Le 
Rcsolue,  bore  down,  and  laying  herself  across  La 
Concorde's  bows,  obliged  her  to  drop  astern.  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  however,  made  sail  and  at- 
tacked the  other  vessel,  which  proved  to  be 
L'Engageant,  of  thirty-four  18  pounders,  4.1  car- 
ronades,  and  300  men.  During  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  the  crew  defended  themselves  with  <n-eat 
bravery ;  but  her  guns  being  silenced,  and  her 
sails  unmanageable,  she  was  at  length  taken. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  the  same 
commander  was  again  successful  on  this  station. 
Understanding  that  some  of  the  enemy's  frigates 
were  cruising  near  Scilly,  he  sailed  iu  pursuit 
with  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Pomona, 
Artois,  Santa  Margaritta,  Diana,  and  Arethusa; 
and  having  discovered  a  French  ship  of  war, 
which  proved  to  be  La  Felicite,  of  forty  guns,  he 
made  a  signal  for  a  general  chase ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  some  of  his  consorts  engaged  with  and 
ran  her  ashore  near  Penmark  rocks.  At  the  same 
time  the  commander,  in  company  with  the  Are- 
thusa, pursued  two  corvettes ;  and  having  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  under  the  cover  of  three 
batteries  near  the  Gomelle  rocks,  fought  them 
in  that  position  until  their  masts  fell  overboard, 
by  means  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  crews 
escaped.  Having  manned  and  armed  his  boats, 
it  was  the  commander's  intention  to  burn  these 
.two  vessels,  which  were  called  L'Aleite  and 
L'Espion  ;  but,  as  the  wounded  must  have  inevi- 
tably perished,  humanity  forbad  the  execution  of 
this  design.  During  the  action  the  Flora  ran 
aground  on  this  shore. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Paget,  in  the  Romney,  of 
fifty  guns,  brought  La  Sybille,  of  forty-four,  to 
.action  in  Miconi  road ;  and  after  an  engagement 
of  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  captured  lier  on  the 
17th  of  June.  What  rendered  this  attack  re- 
markable was  its  being  made  on  an  enemy's  ship 
in  a  neutral  harbour. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  Captain  Nagle,  of  the 
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Artois,  belonging-  to  and  in  sight  of  Sir  Edward 
Pellew's  squadron,  took  the  national  frigate  called 
Revolutionnaire,  when  the  breakers  of  the  Saints 
were  discovered  right  a-head. 

The  English,  however,  lost  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
which  became  to  the  enemy  a  subject  of  great 
exultation.  The  Alexander  and  Canada,  vessels 
of  equal  force,  happened  to  be  seen  and  chased  at 
break  of  day,  Nov.  11,  by  a  squadron  consisting 
of  five  seventy-fours,  three  large  frigates,  and  an 
armed  brig,  under  the  command  of  Rear-admiral 
Neilly.  The  two  English  men  of  war  at  first  se- 
parated, but  Rear-admiral  Bligh  having  made 
his  consort  a  signal  to  form  a-head  for  their  mutual 
support,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obey.  Here- 
upon two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which 
were  in  pursuit,  hauled  to  starboard,  and  obliged 
her  to  pursue  the  former  course.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Alexander  continued  firing  her  own  stern 
ami  receiving  the  bow  chasers  of  the  enemy ; 
when  three  ships  of  the  line  advanced,  and  com- 
menced a  close  action,  which  was  gallantly  sus- 
tained upwards  of  two  hours,  until  she  became  a 
complete  wreck,  the  main  yard,  spanker-boom, 
and  three  top-gallant-masts  being  shot  away,  and 
the  sails  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  while  all  the 
lower  masts  were  expected  every  moment  to  go 
over  the  side.  The  ships  which  had  chased  the 
Canada,  not  being  able  to  overtake  her,  made  sail 
at  this  critical  period  for  the  British  admiral;  and 
the  officers,  who  had  been  assembled  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, deeming  all  resistance  fruitless,  the  com- 
mander reluctantly  surrendered,  and  was  carried 
into  Brest. 

The  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  was  ex- 
ceedingly flattering.  In  the  month  of  February, 
Lord  Hood  sailed  for  Corsica,  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  French  convention, 
acting  under  Paschal  Paoli;  who,  some  years 
prior  to  this,  had  been  honorably  restored  to  his 
country  by  the  constituent  assembly.  The  popu- 
lar society  of  Toulon  had  accused  General  Paoli 
to  the  convention  as  a  supporter  of  despotism. 
They  stated  that  the  general,  along  with  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  department,  had  inflicted  every 
hardship  upon  the  patriots,  and  favored  the  emi- 
grants and  refractory  priests.  They  demanded 
that  he  should  fall  under  the  avenging  sword  of 
the  law.  The  convention  decreed,  that  General 
Paoli  and  the  attorney-general  of  Corsica  should 
be  ordered  to  the  bar  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct.  Soon  after  the  convention  received  a 
letter  from  the  commissioners  sent  to  Corsica  to 
arrest  General  Paoli,  that  they  thought  it  not  pru- 
dent to  attempt  it  for  the  present,  and  in  the  same 
month  a  letter  was  read  from  the  general,  regret- 
ting that  his  extreme  old  age  and  bodily  infirmi- 
ties made  it  impossible  for  him  to  cross  the  sea, 
and  travel  200  leagues  by  laud,  to  appear  at  the 


bar  of  the  Convention,  but  offering  to  retire  from  BOOK  I 

his  country,  if  it  were  thought  necessary  to  the 1 

safety  and  peace  of  Corsica.  Paoli,  however,  CHAP.  X. 
sent  to  Lord  Hood  for  a  few  ships,  to  co-operate  ^•^^^^^ 
with  him  against  the  French  in  the  island.  At  1'794. 
length  Commodore  Linzee  anchored  in  the  bayr 
to  the  westward  of  Mortella  Point ;  and  the  troops 
having-  landed  the  same  evening,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Dundas,  possession  was  taken  of 
a  height  that  overlooked  the  tower  of  Mortella, 
It  being  the  opinion  of  both  the  commodore  and 
general,  that  immediate  possession  should  be 
taken  of  this  important  post,  in  order  to  secure 
the  anchorage,  the  Fortitude  and  Juno  were  ac- 
cordingly placed  in  their  proper  stations,  and  a 
combined  attack  took  place  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  garrison  having  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
the  ships  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  after  a  severe, 
and  well-directed  fire  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
during  which  several  hot  shot  were  lodged  in  the 
side  of  the  Fortitude.  The  walls  of  the  tower 
Mrere  of  prodigious  thickness;  and  the  parapet, 
.where  there  were  two  18-pounders,  was  lined 
with  bass  junk  five  feet  from  the  walls,  and  filled 
up  with  sand ;  and  although  it  was  cannonaded 
from  the  height  for  two  days,  within  150  yards, 
and  appeared  in  a  very  shattered  condition,  the 
enemy  still  held  out ;  but  a  few  shot  setting  fire 
to  the  bass,  made  them  call  for  quarter.  The 
besieged,  consisting  of  only  one  officer  and  thirty- 
two  men,  at  length  surrendered;  only  two  were 
wounded,  and  those  mortally.  Thus  what  could 
not  be  effected  by  the  navy,  was  achieved  by  the 
land-forces,  who  occupied  an  eminence  that  com- 
manded the  place  and  established  a  battery,  con- 
sisting of  one  eighteen,  two  nine-pounders,  and  a 
carronade. 

In  order  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of  For- 
nelli,  Lieutenant-colonel  Moore  had  been  de- 
tached with  two  regiments,  a  small  howitzer,  and 
a  six-pounder,  which  were  dragged  about  eight 
miles  through  a  desert  and  mountainous  country. 
The  information  which  had  been  received  respect- 
ing this  place  having- been  false,  it  was  found  that 
no  attack  on  it  could  be  successful  without  heavy 
cannon  could  be  carried  thither;  which  arduous 
task  was  cheerfully  undertaken,  and  after  four 
days  incessant  labor,  accomplished  by  the  officers 
of  the  navy.  One  battery,  consisting  of  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  was  then  constructed  so  as  to 
enfilade  the  redoubt  of  the  convention,  mounted 
with  twenty-one  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and 
considered  as  the  key  to  the  whole ;  while  a 
second  took  it  in  reverse.  Another  18-pounder 
was  brought  up  next  day,  Feb.  17,  to  prevent  two 
French  frigates  in  the  bay  from  obstructing  the 
attack.  At  the  same  time,  1200  Corsican.*,  assem- 
bled by  General  Paoli,  occupied  the  advanced 
posts,  and  covered  the  flanks.  At  8  o'clock  at 
flight,  Lieutenant-colonel  Moore  led  one  colume 
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LOOK  I.  against  the  advanced  point  of  the  redoubt:  Lieu- 

tenant-colonel  Wauchope  marched  with  another 

CHAP.  X.  towards  the  centre,  while  Captain  Stewart,  with 
a  third,  entered  on  the  left,  and,  carrying  the 
works  with  the  bayonet,  drew  the  enemy  down  a 
.steep  hill  in  their  rear;  of  whom  ten  officers  and 
sixty  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  100  killed 
and  wounded,  out  of  550  who  occupied  the  work. 
The  success  of  this  day  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  troops  and  men  who  gave  the 
assault,  and  to  the  judicious  fire  of  the  batteries. 
The  neighbouring  totvn  having  been  evacu- 
ated, the  English  were  masters  of  the  gulf,  for- 
tress, and  town  of  St.  Fiorenzo;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  admiral,  that  Bastia,  whither  the 
French  had  retreated,  should  be  immediately 
attacked:  Lord  Hood,  therefore,  made  the  ne- 
cessary dispositions,  though  Major-general  Dun- 
das  declined  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lieutenant-colonel  Villettes  having 
landed  with  a  body  of  men  who  had  hitherto 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  marines,  and  Captain 
Nelson,  (the  late  celebrated  Lord  Nelson,)  with 
a  detachment  of  seamen,  batteries  were  opened, 
and  the  place  summoned ;  while  the  mouth  to  the 
harbour  was  so  guarded,  the  ships  being  moored 
in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  the  intervals  occupied 
by  gun-boats  and  armed  launches,  that  the  arri- 
val of  supplies  to  the  besieged  was  intercepted. 
The  assailants  did  not  exceed  1 ,300  English  and 
800  Corsicans,  and  the  garrison  amounted  to  near 
8,000  men.  The  commander,  General  Gentili, 
a  Corsican,  made  a  very  gallant  defence;  but, 
after  a  eiege  of  thirty-three  days,  during  which 
the  English  distinguished  themselves  greatly, 
the  town  and  citadel  surrendered  to  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  and  the  French  were  sent  to 
Toulon. 

While  the  British  admiral  was  cruising  to  in- 
tercept a  squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line  from 
Toulon,  supposed  to  be  destined  for  the  relief  of 
•Calvi,  the  only  town  now  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  which  was  soon  after  obliged  to  seek 
protection  under  the  batteries  of  St.  Honorn,  St. 
Margaretta,  and  Cape  Garoupe,  Captain  Nelson 
proceeded,  with  the  troops  from  Bastia,  and  ef- 
fected a  landing  at  port  Agra,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  army, 
now  considerably  reinforced,  and  commanded  by 
the  Honorable  Lieutenant-general  Stuart,  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  upon  the  Serra  del 
Cappucine,  three  miles  distant  from  Calvi,  the 
reduction  of  which  had  been  determined  upon. 
As  the  works  were  very  strong,  and  the  approaches 
difficult,  rapid  and  forward  movements  were 
adopted  instead  of  regular  ones  ;  the  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  therefore  employed  in  making  roads, 
dragging  cannon  to  the  top  of  precipices,  and 
collecting  military  stores,  in  order  to  erect  two 
mortar  and  four  gun  batteries  against  Mollino- 


chesco,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  the  stone 
star-fort  Mozello;  the  walls  of  the  latter  it  was 
determined  should  be  suddenly  attacked  by  biit- 
teries  erected  within  750  yards  distance. 

Admiral  Hotham  having  been  left  to  blockade 
the  French  in  the  road  of  Gourjean,  returned  to 
Corsica,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Cal- 
vi ;  and  not  only  kept  close  off  that  port  to  re- 
lieve the  occasional  wants  of  the  besiegers,  but, 
in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemy's 
works,  landed  several  or  the  lower-deck  guns  of 
the  Victory.  On  the  18th  of  July,  the  French 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Mollinochesco,  and 
withdraw  the  shipping  under  the  protection  of 
the  town ;  and  a  breach  appearing  practicable  at 
this  time  on  the  west  side  of  Mozello,  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Moore  and  Major  Brereton  ad- 
vanced with  unloaded  arms,  and,  regardless  of 
the  firing  of  musketry  and  the  bursting  of  shells, 
stormed  the  place;  while  Lieutenant-colonel 
Wemys,  with  the  royal  Irish  regiment,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon  under  the  direction  of  Lieute- 
nant Lemoine,  of  the  royal  artillery,  without  a 
shot  carried  the  enemy's  battery  on  the  left,  and 
forced  the  trenches. 

A  truce  of  twenty-five  days  was  now  proposed 
by  Casa-Bianca,  a  general  of  division  in  the 
French  service  and  a  native  of  Corsica.  This 
having  been  deemed  inadmissible,  the  navy  and 
army  united  their  exertions,  and,  in  the  course  of 
nine  days  more,  additional  batteries  of  thirteen 
heavy  guns,  four  mortars,  and  three  howitzers, 
were  opened  within  600  yards  of  the  town  ;  and 
after  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  eighteen 
hours,  and  a  siege  of  fifty-one  days,  the  enemy's 
fire  being  nearly  silenced,  the  garrison  surren- 
dered, August  10;  by  which  means  the  French 
were  expelled  from  the  island,  and  the  English 
were  complete  masters  of  Corsica. 

Soon  after  this,  a  general  consulla  was  assem- 
bled at  Corte,  and  General  Paoli  being  elected 
president,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  voted 
the,  union  of  Corsica  with  the  British  crown. 
This  act  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  the  king's  representative,  who  instantly 
assumed  the  title  of  viceroy.  "  Our  minds,"  said 
he,  "  have  been  prepared  by  Providence  for  the 
fate  which  awaited  us.  The  event  of  this  happy 
day  is  only  the  completion  of  wishes  we  had  pre- 
viously formed.  To-day  our  hands  ore  joined, 
but  our  hearts  have  long  been  united,  and  our 
motto  should  be  —Amid,  e  non  di  ventura."  The 
constitution  presented  to  the  Corsicans  contained 
the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage;  the  dis- 
solution of  the  legislative  body  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years;  municipalities  chosen  by  the  people 
•in  every  district;  and  the  unbounded  rig-lit  of  to- 
leration unfettered  by  any  tests  or  penal  laws. 

We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  naval  transac- 
tions in  the  West  Indies  ;  where,  in  consequence 
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of  a  hunting  sun,  disease  rendered  war  doubly 
terrific. 

The  attack  upon  Martinico  was  made  by  a 
powerful  armament  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Jervis,  who  sailed,  on  the  (ith  of  Fe- 
bruary* from  Carlisle  Bay  to  Barbadoes.  A  joint 
manifesto  was  published  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manders-in-chief  by  sea  and  land,  inviting  all  the 
"  friends  of  peace,  government,  religion,  and  or- 
der, in  the  island  to  throw  oft'  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion, and  set  themselves  free  from  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
a.  just  and  beneficent  sovereign."  Personal  se- 
curity, and  full  and  immediate  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions,  conformably  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
Customs,  were  also  promised. 

Three  separate  landings  having  been  effected 
on  the  island  of  Martinico,  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  port  of  Trinite,  while  General  Bellegarde,  a 
•Mulatto  chief,  evacuated  the  fort  which  bore  his 
own  name.  Hereupon  Major-general  Dundas 
immediately  seized  Alorne  Bruneau,  about  two 
leagues  from  Fort  Bourbon,  and  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Le  Maitre.  Another  detachment,  under 
Brigadier-general  Whyte,  forced  the  batteries  of 
(.'ape  Solomon  and  Bruges,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  possession  of  Pigeon  Island,  and  enable  the 
shipping  to  etiter  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal. 
Mount  Catherine,  which  commanded  the  enemy's 
works  at  the  distance  of  4<K>  yards,  having  been 
crowned  with  a  battery  so  as  to  lake  Pigeon  Island 
in  reverse,  in  little  more  than  two  hours  the  gar- 
rison struck  their  colours,  and  surrendered  at 
discretion,  on  the  10th  of  February,  through 
the  gallantry  of  Colonel  Symes,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  15th  regiment,  and  200  seamen 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Rogers  and 
Rutherford. 

Sir  Chnrles  Gordon,  assisted  by  Colonel  Myers, 
and  Captain  Rogers  of  the  navy,  having-  landed 
to  leeward  with  the  third  column,  seized  on  five 
batteries,    between  Casise    de  Navire    and    Port 
Royal,  and  then  occupied  the  posts  of  Gentilly, 
La  Coste,  and  L°  Archer.     The  entrance  into  the 
bay  and  harbour  of  Port  Royal  being  thus  com- 
pletely opened  for  the  British   fleet,  Admiral  Sir 
John    Jervis     immediately     sailed     from    Ance 
L' Ariel,  and   anchored  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisti iiy  iii  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses.     The 
commander-in-chief  also  moved  forward,  with  the 
troops  from  Riviere  Salee,  to  the   post   of  Bru- 
iK-au,  on  the   14th   of  March,  where   he   joined 
Lieutenant-general  Prescott.     As  an  attack  upon 
the  tow  a  of  St.  Pierre  had  been  determined  upon, 
Major-uetierul    Dundas    proceeded    towards   the 
heights  of  Cassot  and  Calcbasse,  which  the  eue- 
,  my  had  evacuated,  but  who  had  nevertheless  at- 
tacked Colonel  Campbell  at  Port-au-Pin.     When 
this  was  perceived,  the  advanced  guard,  though 
no  more  than  sixty-three  men,  was  seat  forward 
5. 


under  the  command  of  Captain  Ramsay,  of  the  BOOK  I. 

Queen;    and,  on   gaining    the   summit,  obliged 

them  to  desist.     The    gallant  commander,  how-  CHAP   X. 
ever,  lost  his  lite  while  charging  at  the   head  of  ~^^^^*^ 
the  40th  light  company.     The  other  two  columns      1794. 
of  the  laiid-forces  proceeded  against  St.  Pierre,  a 
considerable  town,  defended  by  batteries  on  the 
flanks,   and  protected  by  redoubts  on   the  hills 
which  overhang  it :  this  place,  however,  had  pre- 
viously surrendered  to  a  detachment  under  Co- 
lonel Symes  and  Major  Maitland.    The  English, 
who  had  entered  St.  Pierre  with  the  greatest  re- 
gularity  and  decorum,   were  received  by  the  in- 
habitants, not  as  foes,  but  as  friends. 

Two  strong  fortresses  still  remained  fo  be  cap- 
tured, viz.  Fort  Louis,  situated  on  a  neck  of 
land  which  forms  one  side  of  flu;  harbour  called 
tjie  Carenage ;  and  Fort  Bourbon,  built  upon  a  hill, 
and  in  point  of  strength  greatly  superior.  As  the  » 

latter  could  not  be  closely  invested  without  the 
previous  possession  of  the  heights  of  Saurriere, 
which  were  occupied  by  General  Bellegarde,  Sir 
Charles  Grey  resolved,  at  one  o'clock  of  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  to  force  his  position  with  the 
bayonet ;  but  the  Mulatto  chief,  anticipating  his 
design,  attacked  his  left  flank  with  great  impetu- 
osity. Lieutenant-general  Prescot,  however,  at. 
the  head  of  a  reinforcement,  gallantly  checked 
the  enemy ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  em- 
braced this  opportunity  to  seize  the  position 
of  the  assailant.  Accordingly,  the  third  batta- 
lion of  grenadiers,  commanded  by  l.ieuteuont- 
colonel  Buckeridge,  and  supported  by  the  first 
and  second  battalions  of  light  infautry,  under 
Lieutenant-colonels  Coote  and  Blundell,  stormed 
the  works  on  the  left  in  such  a  gallant  manner, 
that  possession  of  the  camp  and  artillery  was  im- 
mediately obtained  with  little  loss.  Fort  Bour- 
bon was  then  invested,  but  the  siege  of  that  place 
was  attended  with  "Teat  difficulty;  a  new  road, 
nearly  five  miles  in  extent,  having  been  cut 
through  a  thick  wood,  for  the  conveyance  oi 
heavy  artillery  and  mortars,  while  the  cannon 
were  dragged  to  the  heights  with  infinite  labor. 

The  Mulatto  chief  hud,  in  the  menu  time,  \vifh 
bis  second,  Pvlocfjiie,  and  ')00  of  their  followers, 
yielded  to  the  English.  Bellegarde,  on  retiring 
to  the  heights  of  Soumfic,  and  finding  his  camp 
in  possession  of  Sir  C.  Grey,  immediately  sfro>«; 
to  re-enter  Fort  Bourbon,  in  order  to  assist  in  its 
defence;  but  General  Rochambeau,  who  was  at 
enmity  with  him,  notwithstanding  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  garrison,  repulsed  and  obliged  him  to 
surrender:  he  and  bis  companions  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  America,  while  his  batteries  wero 
confined  o'n  board  the  fleet. 

For  the   purpose  of  reducing1  these    two  for- 
tresses, a  combined  attack  by  the  naval  and  land- 
forces    was   meditated.      The    artillery    on   th« 
Morue,  Tortentson,  and  Carrier,  kept  up  a  cou- 
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HOOK  I.  slant  fire   upon  Fort  Royal;  while  all  the  other 
••  batteries   played   upon   fort   Bourbon,  both  day 

and  night,  on  the  ISth  and  1,0th  of  March. 

While  the  battery  on  Point  Carrier,  which 
forms  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Care- 
nagr,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  Fort  St.  Louis, 
the  Bien  Venue,  a  French  frigate,  was  boarded 
by  Lieutenant  Boven,  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  cap- 
tain, lieutenant,  and  about  twenty  men,  brought 
off,  under  a  se*  ere  fire  of  grape-shot  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  fort.  For  the  purpose  of  assault- 
ing this  place,  as  well  as  Fort  Royal,  scaling-lad- 
ders were  provided,  and  such  was  the  gallantry  of 
Captain  Faulknor,  in  the  Zebra,  that  Fort  Louis 
was  actually  assailed  and  carried  by  escalade, 
March  20,  before  the  boats  under  Captain  Rogers 
could  arrive  to  his  assistance. 

Fort  Bourbon  surrendered  on  March  23:  agree- 
able to  conditions,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  !XX) 
men,  inarched  out  with  colours  flying1,  thirty 
rounds  a-man,  and  two  field-pieces  with  twelve 
rounds;  they  then  laid  down  their  arms,  and,  af- 
ter stipulating  not  to  serve  against  his  Britannic 
majesty  or  his  allies  during- the  war,  were  allowed 
to  embark  for  France. 

Six  regiments  having  been  left  as  a  garrison, 
wilder  Brigadier-general  Whyte  and  Colonel 
Myers,  the  fleet  sailed  for  St.  Lncia,  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  was  attended  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty, Irav ing  been  effected,  April  3,  without  th« 
loss  of  a  man. 

The  British  squadron  immediately  returned  to 
Fort  Royal  Bay,  in  Martinico;  where,  having 
taken  on  board  two  regiments  and  the  heavy  ord- 
nance, the  admiral  detached  Captain  Rogers,  of 
the  Quebec;  with  the  Ceres,  Captain  Incledon; 
the  Blanche,  Captain  Faulknor;  and  the  Rose, 
Captain  Scott;  to  take  possession  of  the  little 
islands  called  the  Saints,  which  they  effected 
without  any  loss,  on  the  10th  of  April.  General 
Grey  effected  a  landing,  with  a  body  of  infantry 
and  500  seaim-n  and  marines,  in  (lie  bay,  not- 
withstanding the  incessant  fire  of  Forts  Go/.ier 
and  Fleur  d^Epee,  under  cover  of  the  Winchel- 
sea,  Lord  Garlics,  who  placed  his  ship  so  close  to 
the  batteries,  that  the  enemy  could  not  stand  to 
their  guns,  and  happened  to  be  the  only  person 
who  was  on  this  occasion  wounded.  On  April 
12,  at  break  of  day,  the  troops,  in  three  divisions, 
attacked  the  fort  of  La  Fleur  d'Epee  with  the 
bayonet,  which  was  carried;  the  first  division, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Edward,  stormed 
the  post  on  Morn*  Mascot;  the  second,  under 
Major-general  Dumbs,  marched  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  take  Fleur  d'Epee  in  the  rear,  and 
cut  off  its  communication  with  Fort  Louis  and 
Pointe-a-Petre ;  and  the  third,  under  Colonel 
Symes,  proceeded  by  the  road  on  The  sea-side, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  former.  Dunn:;- 
this  bold  and  successful  attack,  the  heat  of  ihe 


contest  wa.s  so  great,  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
garrison  was  unavoidably  nut  to  the  sword;  and 
immediate  possession  of  that  part  of  the  island 
called  Grand  Terre  Mas  obtained  by  the  English,' 
the  enemy  having  evacuated  Fort  Louis,  the  to-rn' 
of  Pointe-;\-Petre,  and  the  new  battery  on  the 
islet  called  Cochon. 

A  garrison  having  been  placed  in  Fleur  d'Epee, 
now  called  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  part  of  the 
squadron,  with  two  divisions  of  the  army,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Edward  and' Colonel 
Symes,  anchored  under  Islet  Ilaut  de  F-reg-atte, 
and  the  troops  were  landed  that  m's'ht  am'  the 
following  morninir  (April  14)  at  Petit  Bourg : 
another  detachment,  under  Major-general  Dun- 
das,  disembarked,  about  the  same  time,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town  of  Basse  Terre,  ;.nd 
carried  the  strong  post  of  Morne  Mandaline; 
while  the  two  former  columns-,  having  seized  on 
the  redoubt  of  d'Arbond,  evacuated  by  the  ene- 
my, and  having  carried  Arset  by  storm,  obtained 
possession  of  the  important  post  of  Palmiste,  with 
all  its  batteries,  eirly  on  April  20. 

Guadeloupe,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was 
surrendered  (o  the  English,  April  20,  on  the 
same  terms  wh'ch  had  been  allowed  General 
Rorhambeau  for  Fort  Bourbon :  the  British  co- 
lours -were  immediately  hoisted,  and  the  place 
received  the  name  of  Fort  Matilda. 

These  objects  having  been  accomplished,  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  all  concerned,  Sir  Charles 
Grey  left  General  Dundas  to  commaiHl  at  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  returned  to  Martinico.  The  gene- 
ral unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever; 
and  Colonel  CIos,  the  second  in  command,  was 
sei'/.ed  at.  the  same  time  with  a  fatal  disease.  In 
the  interim,  nit  armament  for  the  West  Indies  had 
been  fitted  out  by  the  French  government.  The 
command  of  this  squadron  was  given  to  Victor 
Mun-lies,  an  officer  fitted  by  nature  for  a  despe- 
rate undertaking ;  and,  having  escaped  all  the 
English  crui/crs  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
lie  arrived  at  Pointe-a-Petre  on  the  3d  of  June, 
after  a  passage  of  forty-one  days  from  Roclu-fort, 
and  landed  a  body  of  troops  near  the  village  of 
Go/ier  in  the  course  of  that  night. 

A  body  of  royalists,  to  the  amount  of  IsO,  ig- 
norant of  the  force  as  well  as  of  the  ultimate1  in- 
tentions of  the  enemy,  proposed  to  march  out  and 
surprise  them.  This  party  accordingly  sallied 
forth  at  eight  (('clock  in  the  evening,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  M'Dowall  of  the  4.'}d ;  but, 
at  siyht  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  far  ex- 
ceeded their  expectations,  they  fled,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  efforts  of  the  English  otti- 
•cer  to  rally  them.  They  knew  that  if  they 
escaped  from  the  fire  of 'the  republicans,  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  guillotine;  and  that  very 
thought,  which  should  have  inspired  them  with 
coura»e,  unfortunately  rendered  them  cowards. 
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Victor  Hughes,  thus  encouraged,  began  his  inarch 
about  midnight,  lor  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Pointe-a-Pefre ;  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  niorn- 
ino-,  the  English  commenced  their  operations  by 
a.  discharge  of  grape-shot  from  one  24-ponnder 
and  two  field-pieces,  which  slackened  the  career 
of  the  assailants.  Hut,  notwithstanding  this  was 
accompanied  and  followed  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  the  French  ajrain  pressed  forward, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  unhappy  royalists  im- 
mediately abandoned  the  place.  Lieutenant- 
rolonel  l)rummond,  with  his  garrison,  consisting 
of  only  300  men,  partly  British  merchants  anil 
seamen, gallantly  resisted  two  successive  attacks; 
but  no  longer  able  to  oppose  a  superior  enemy, 
he  retreated  with  loss  (o  Fort  Louis,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Petit  Carral,  and  shortly  after  em- 
barked with  the  remainder  of  his  followers  to  take 
shelter  in  Basse-Terre.  The  enemy  consequently 
obtained  possession  of  Fort  G'ouvernement,  the 
town  of  Pointe-a-Petre,  and  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  island  called  Grand  Terre. 

As  soon  as  this  unexpected  and  unwelcome  in- 
telligence had  reached  the  British  commanders 
by  sea  and  land,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  ac- 
tually embarked,  and  were  about  to  sail  from  St. 
Kitt's  for  England,  Sir  John  Jervis,  Baiter  dis- 
patching a  vessel  to  Martinico  for  reinforcements, 
and  collecting  some  ships  of  war,  immediately 
proceeded  to  Gwadaloupe,  and  arrived  on  the  day 
»fier  the  evacuation.  Perceiving  the  real  state 
ef  affairs,  he  anchored  off  Point-a-Petre,  and 
blockaded  the  French  squadron;  while  Sir  C. 
Grey  proceeded  to  Basse-Terre,  snd  sent  to  the 
different  colonies  to  collect  all  the  force  that 
could  be  spared.  A  considerable  body  of  volun- 
teers, to  assist  in  the  expedition,  was  raised  by 
the  islands  of  St.  Christopher  and  Antigua. 

A  successful  night  attack  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  made,  June  13,  under  Brigadier-general 
Dundas,  on  the  post  of  St.  Jean  or  Gabarie,  in 
which  Brevet-major  Ross,  of  the  31st  regiment, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  a  landing 
was  afterwards  effected,  under  cover  of  two  frigates, 
at  Ance  Canot;  Lieutenant-colonel  Fisher  com- 
manding the  grenadiers,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
•fiomm  the  light  infantry.  Hereupon  the  French 
abandoned  Go/ier,  June  1.9,  and  assumed  a  po- 
sition that  commanded  the  road  to  Fort  Fleur 
d'Epee.  On  the  night  of  June  25,  an  attempt 
H;IS  made  to  dislodge  them,  which  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, through  the  disobedience  of  the  troops  ; 
who  recurred  to  the  fire  of  their  muskets,  instead 
of  trusting  solely  to  their  bayonets,  as  commanded. 
However,  on  the  2?th,  the  republicans  were  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  and  driven  along  a  chain  of 
high  and  woody  grounds  to  Morne  Mascot.  Here 
they  again  rallied;  but  on  being  boldly  charged, 
•they  retreated  into  the  fort. 

The  post  occupied  by  CoL  Fisher  .on  Morne 


Mascot,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fleur  d'Epee,  BOOK  T. 

was  successively  attacked  by  a  motley  army  of 

whites,   blacks,  and  mulattoes.     On  June  29,  a  CHAP.  X. 
more    formidable  army  advanced,  consisting  of 
1500  men,  with  a  field-piece ;  but  they  were  driven 
again  from  the  heights  with  considerable  slaugh- 
ter by  the  bayonets  of  the  English. 

It  being  the  determination  of  the  British  com- 
mamrT  to  make  n  grand  and  decisive  blow,  Bri- 
gadier-general Symes  received  orders  to  advance 
from  Morne  Mascot,  and  assault  the  town  of 
Pointe-a-Petre.  Before  day-break,  on  July  2, 
Poinle-a-Pe'ie  was  accordingly  stormed  by  a. 
body  of  infantry  and  the  first  battalion  of  seamen, 
under  Captain  Robertson;  but  having,  through  an 
unfortunate  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  guides,  en- 
tered at  the  strongest  side,  they  were  violently 
attacked  by  tho  enemy  with  round  and  grape 
shot,  as  well  as  small  arms;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  most  heroic  exertions,  the  attempt  failed,  with 
the  loss  of  about  COO  men.  The  commanding 
officer,  Brigadier-general  Fisher,  Lieutenant-col. 
Gomm,  and  Captain  Robertson  of  the  navy,  were 
wounded  in  the  struggle.  It  was  the  determina- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  case  of  success,  to 
have  stormed  immediately  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee ; 
but  this  meditated  attack  was  now  relinquished, 
and  a  body  of  troops  under  Captain  Stewart,  and 
another  ot  seamen  from  the  Boyne,  under  Lieut. 
Wool  ley,  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  unfor- 
tunate assailants.  In  the  course  of  that  very 
night,  the  English  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Cozier,  to  march  one  part  of  the  forces  by  Petit- 
Bourg  to  Berville,  and  to  embark  the  remainder; 
which  was  happily  effected,  under  the  direction 
of  Rear-admiral  'Thompson,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man. 

The  commander-in-chief,  after  this,  occupied 
the  ground  between  Point  St.  John  and  Mahault 
Bay  with  his  whole  force.  He  likewise  erected 
batteries  of  li«avy  artillery,  as  well  as  of  mortars, 
at  Point  Saron  and  Point  St.  John,  opposite  Pointe- 
a-Petre,  whence  he  attempted  to  destroy  both  the 
town  and  the  -shipping ;  while  the  gun-boats  he- 
longing  to  the  fleet  were  incessantly  employed  in 
battering  the  ports  at  Pointe-a-Petre  and  La 
Fleur  d'Epee. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  commissaries,  who 
had  accompanied  the  expedition,  endeavoured  to 
inflame  and  seduce  the  inhabitants  by  their  usual 
proclamations  and  addresses.  The  French  vic- 
tories were  exaggerated,  and  the  English  con- 
quests represented  as  easy  tasks.  As  no  succours 
had  arrived  from  England,  Basse-Terre,  which 
had  been  defended  as  long  as  possible,  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Sept.  27;  who, 
during  a  dark  niglrt,  made  two  different  landing.*, 
the  one  at  Goyave  and  the  other  at  Lamentin. 
After  seizing  OH  Petit-Bourg,  where,  under  pre- 
tence of  retaliating  former  outrages,  many  of  the 
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BOOK    I.  sick  and  Mounded  were  basely  put  to  death,  they 

advanced  to  Point  Hacchus,  and  obtained  posses- 

CHAP.  X.  sjo!i  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
English  camp,  which  had  been  established  at 
Berville. 

The  enemy  thrice  attacked  the  troops  at  Ber- 
ville,  consisting  of  near  (HKl  regulars  and  royalists, 
iiniler  Brigadier-general  Colin  Graham,  find  wt-re 
as  often  gallantly  repulsed.  As  llie  plantation  of 
Bervillo  had  been  the  property  and  residence  of 
a  colonist  unfriendly  to  the  republican  cause,  it 
was  therefore  marked  for  republican  vengeance. 
The  attack  was  renewed,  and  both  the  English 
posts  and  men  of  war  annoyed  by  batteries  ;  the 
red-hot  shot  prevented  the  latter  from  succour- 
ing the  besieg'ed  troops ;  and  General  Graham 
was  obliged,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  capitulate. 
He  obtained  the  honors  of  war  for  his  own  troops, 
but  for  the  protection  of  the  royalit  ts,  could  only 
procure  the  privilege  of  a  covered  boat,  in  which 
be  conveyed  the  principal  of  them  to  a  place  of 
safety.  One  of  the  chiefs,  finding  that  his  three 
brothers  were  not  to  be  admitted  into  this  boat, 
shot  himself,  it  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  the 
English  General.  The  remainder  of  the  royalists, 
who  were  -obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
ranks  of  their  countrymen,  were  either  shot  or 
guillotined. 

.  Thus   the   French    obtained  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  one  post  onlv 
excepfed;  and  the   militia,    conscious  of  t.Le  fate 
that  awaited  their  non-compliance,   now  declared 
vor  of  the  republicans.     General  Prescott, 


who  commanded  at  Fort  Matilda,  (lately  called 
Fort  Charles,)  finding  his  cannon  dismounted,  and 
that  even  the  Boyne  and  other  men  of  war,  which 
had  repaired  to  h's  assistance,  were  occasionally 
obliged  to  sheer  ott  from  the  gun  and  mortar  bat- 
teries, now,  after  protracting  the  sie«-e  for  near  a 
month,  deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate  the  place 
during  the  night  of  December  10:  which,  under 
the  raperin  tendance  of  Captain  Bowcn  of  the 
Terpsichore,  who  was  wounded  on  the  occasion, 
was  effected  without  loss. 

The  chief  of  the  French  settlements,  called 
Port-au-Prince,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Domingo, 
was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  course  of  the 
summer;  and  Brigadier-general  Whyte  erected 
the  flag  on  the  fort  on  the  anniversary  of  his  ma- 
jesty's birth-day.  The  main  body  of  the  English, 
however,  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  the  national 
commissioners,  taking  advantage  of  this  interval, 
escaped  in  safety,  with  their  treasure,  towards  Aux 
Cayes.  The  merchantmen,  indeed,  consisting  ol' 
twenty-two  sail,  laden  with  sugar,  cotton,  coiiee, 
and  indigo,  fell  info  the  hands  ol' the  victors. 

It  appeared,  notwithstanding,  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  so  many  places  together  rendered  the  de- 
fence of  each  too  wesk  ;  for  in  October,  the  town 
and  port  of  Leogane  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, though  Captain  Grant,  of  the  ]:hh 
regiment,  gallantly  repulsed  three  distinct  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  after  both  himself  and  his  two  lieu- 
tenants were  wounded  ;  and  on  the  JJOth  of  De- 
cember, the  officer  commanding  at  Tiburon  \v;i.s 
obliged  to  evacuate  that  post. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Political  State  of  France  at  this  Period, 


. 


DURING  the  latter  events,  recorded  in  the 
preceding  book,  the  situation  of  France  was  far 
From  being  tranquil.  No  sooner  had  the  faction 
of  the  Mountain  obtained  a  bloody  triumph  over 
that  of  Gironde,  than  a  second  division  took 
place;  and  the  conflict  now  lay  between  the  Cor- 
deliers and  the  Jacobins.  The  latter  were  Chris- 
tians; therefore  power  in  the  hands  of  the  former 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  them  as  if  in  the  royal- 
ists ;  and  Robespierre  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  this  pious  idea. 

Hebert,  Ronsin,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  others, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Cordeliers,  men  who 
adopted  the  most  extravagant  theories  to  gain 
the  attachment  of  the  populace,  condemned  all 
religion,  preached  up  equality  in  the  most  absurd 
extent,  and  publicly  recommended  an  agrarian 
law.  The  table  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Cordeliers,  was  covered  with  black  crape 
in  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  Hebert  main- 
tained, from  the  tribune  of  the  society,  that  ty- 
ranny existed  in  the  republic.  Hebert,  Ronsin, 
Clootz,  and  a  number  more  of  the  same  associa- 
tion, were  arrested  on  the  25th  March,  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  condemned 
to  the  guillotine.  To  these  executions  succeeded 
those  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Chabot,  Bazire,  and 
Julien  of  Toulouse,  with  some  other  popular  de- 
puties of  the  convention;  the  accusation  against 
them  being,  that  they  had  engaged  in  counter- 
revolutionary projects. 

The  convention  were  informed,  by  Legendre, 
March  31,  that  four  of  their  members  were  ar- 
resled — "  Danton  is  one  of  them;  I  know  not  the 
others;  you  should  hear  them;  I  am  pure,  and  so 
1  believe  is  Danton."  This  gave  offence  to  Ro- 
bespierre, who  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  carried. 

A  decree  of  arrest  beitiic  confirmed  against 
Danton,  Lacroix,  Philippeaux,  Camille  Des- 
njonlins,  and  Herault  Sechelles,  they  were 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  None 
appeared  to  be  agitated.  The  wit  of  Dantou  dis- 


CHAP. 


concerted  the  judges,  and  he  threw  small  balls  BOOK  IT. 
about  the  size  of  a  pin  in  their  faces.     All  the 
prisoners   asked  for  Robespierre  to  be  present, 
but  he  excused  himself  under  the  view  of  assassi-  ( 
nation.     They  were  sentenced  at  two,    and  in 
three  hours  afterwards  brought  out  to  the  guillo- 
tine.    Danton  suffered  last,  and  turned  himself 
up  to  the  dreadful  axe  with  such  magnanimity, 
that  the  spectators  were  penetrated  with  respect. 

Danton  is  described  as  a  man  of  abilities  and 
eloquence,  trained  to  the  law.  His  person  was 
tall,  rather  corpulent,  and  but  few  could  look  at 
him  without  being  prepossessed  in  his  favor. 
Many  counter-revolutionary  charges  were  al- 
leged against  him,  but  were  never  proved. 
When  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  he  thus 
exclaimed,  "  Tis  better  to  be  a  fisherman  than 
govern  men ;  the  fools,  as  they  see  me  pass  to 
the  scaffold,  will  cry,  '  Five  la  Republique!' 
Last  year  I  had  the  revolutionary  tribunal  insti- 
tuted ;  I  beg  pardon ;  it  was  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacres of  September."  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  planner  of  the  attack  upon  the  palace 
on  the  10th  of  August,  which  dreadful  outrage 
was  execute'1  by  the  ruffian  Westermann,  and 
they  both  perished  in  one  day  on  the  same  scaf- 
fold. Robespierre  seems  to  have  considered 
Danton  in  the  light  of  a  rival  for  power,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  that  execrable  monster,  was  a 
dreadful  crime. 

At  this  period  Fonquier  Tainville,  the  public 
accuser,  demanded  that  the  sister  of  the  ci-devant 
king  should  be  given  up  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  appeared  before  her  judges.  The 
trial  was  of  the  same  hasty  kind  which  had  al- 
ways  distinguished  these  examinations,  being 
composed  of  a  few  absurd  questions  put  to  the 
prisoner:  she  had  neither  advocates  nor  witnesses 
of  any  description  whatever,  and  was  condemned 
to  the  guillotine  without  further  ceremony. 

Robespierre  fed  his  vanity  by  taking  the  lead 
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BOOK  II  at  a  procession  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
-  '  -  and  the  aukward  joy  which  lie  shewed  in  return 
CHAP.  I.  for  this  flattery,  gave  the  malevolent  an  opportu- 
nity  of  calling  him  an  ambitious  conspirator,  who 
meant  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power.  Attempts 
were  soon  made  to  assassinate  some  of  his  party, 
and  he  was  foolish  enough  to  exalt  himself  into  a 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  mounted  the  tribune 
to  thank  God  that  he  and  his  party,  as  faithful 
servants  to  their  country,  were  accounted  worthy 
of  the  daggers  of  tyrants. 

After  he  had  butchered  thousands  to  his  own 
safety,  being  tormented  by  unceasing  suspicion 
and  remorse,  he  in  vain  sought  to  convert  his 
couch  of  thorns  into  a  bed  of  roses.  That  terror 
at  last  took  possession  of  his  own  guilty  mind, 
which  he  had  infused  into  the  minds  of  all  :  he 


perpetually  haunted  with  the  dread  of  a 


proaching  death.     Solitary  and  abstracted  in 


ap- 
the 


midst  of  company,  he  seemed  to  hear  nothing  but 
the  cries  of  the  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
to  his  insatiable  ambition  and  vindictive  cruelty. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  whose 

name  was  Bourdon  de  1'Oise,  was  bold  enough 

to  demand,  that  the  decree  should  be  re-esta- 

blished, which  affirmed  the  persons  of  the  repre- 

sentatives to  be  inviolable  ;  and  that  none  should 

be  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but 

by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  accusation  from  the  con- 

vention itself,  not  from  the  committee  of  safety, 

in  which  Robespierre,  together  with  Couthon  and 

St.  Just,  the  execrable  instruments  of  his  infa- 

mous tyranny,  carried  every  thing  before  them  ; 

which  decree  passed  before  the  sanguinary  despot 

could  recover  from  his  astonishment.    After  this 

event,  the  party  formed  against  him   increased 

with  great  rapidity  ;  and  even  Barrere,  his  cele- 

brated and  artful  colleague,  had  a  secret  but  ef- 

fectual hand  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 

struction.   It   was  evident  that  he  plotted  the 

overthrow  of  all  whom  he  considered  as  his  ene- 

mies, and  it  was  believed  that  he  intended  openly 

to  assume  the  office  of  dictator  of  the  French  re- 

public.    It  is  uncertain  whether  he  looked  upon 

Barrdre  as  among  the  number  of  his  enemies; 

but,  on  the  23d  of  July,  that  wonderful  man  de- 

livered a  speech  in  the  convention,  which  was 

admirably  calculated  to  plunge  him  into  a  fatal 

security.    "  This  government,"  said  he,  "  is  odious 

on  account  of  it's  energy.     Let  me  conjure  the 

convention   not  to  sleep  on  its  victories,  but  to 

strike  terror  among  its  conspirators."    A  speech 

which  Robespierre  delivered  in  the  convention, 

on  the  25th  of  July,  gave  clear  indications  of  his 

future  designs.     "  What  a  terrible  use,"  said  he, 

"  have  our  enemies  mad*;  of  a  word  which  at 

Rome  was  applied  only  to  a  public  function  !" 

Every  thing  now  conspired  to  prove,  that  his  in- 

fluence  in   the   convention  was    entirely   <.     >. 

This  of  course  was  the  critical  moment.    He  had 


still  the  armed  force  of  Paris  at  his  command; 
but  his  sagacity  and  resolution  appeared  to  fail 
him;  his  popularity  was  declining  fast,  and  the 
galleries  were  only  attentive  to  the  speeches  of 
his  enemies. 

Billaud  Varennes  openly  complained,  in  the 
sitting  of  the  27th  of  July,  "  That  the  armed  force 
of  Paris  was  entrusted  to  paricidal  hands.  Hen- 
riot  was  denounced  as  an  accomplice  of  Hebert. 
One  man  alone  had  the  audacity  to  support  him. 
Need  I  name  him? — Robespierre.  In  order  to 
effect  his  purpose,  he  has  resolved  to  mutilate 
the  convention,  to  leave  there  men  only  as  vile 
as  himself,  and  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  I  proclaim — I  proclaim 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre."  Bursts  of  applause 
resounded  from  every  part  of  the  halJ,  and  Ro 
bespierre,  turning  red  with  fury,  darted  towar 
the  tribune,  while  vast  numbers  of  voices  ei 
claimed,  "  Down  with  the  tyrant !  Down  wit 
the  tyrant!"  He  had  now  to  encounter  uni versa 
imprecations ;  was  not  permitted  to  speak  in  his 
own  defence  ;  and  Tallien  rose  "  to  congratulate 
the  convention  that  the  veil  was  at  length  with- 
drawn, and  the  real  conspirators  unmaskec 
Every  thing  announces  that  the  enemy  of  the  na 
tion  is  about  to  fall.  In  the  house  of  that  guilt) 
man,  who  now  stands  humbled  with  the  consci- 
ousness of  detected  crimes,  and  overwhehnet 
with  that  detestation  which  his  infamous  desig. 
against  liberty  have  so  justly  merited,  wer 
formed  those  lists  of  proscription  which  havt 
stained  with  so  much  blood  the  altars  of  rising 
liberty.  He  copied  the  example  of  the  detestable 
Sylla.  His  proscriptions  were  intended  only 
prepare  the  way  for  his  own  power,  and  the  estfi 
blishment  of  a  perpetual  dictatorship.  —Was  it 
subject  ourselves  to  so  abject  and  degrading 
tyranny,  that  we  brought  to  the  scaffold  the  last 
of  the  Capets,  that  we  declared  eternal  war  against 
kings,  and  swore  to  establish  liberty  as  the  price 
of  life?  No!  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  not  sunk  so 
low.  I  invoke  the  shade  of  the  virtuous  Brutus ; 
like  him,  I  have  a  poniard  to  rid  my  country  of 
the  tyrant,  if  the  convention  do  not  deliver  him 
to  the  sword  of  Justice.  Let  us,  republicans,  ac- 
cuse him  with  the  courage  which  springs  from 
loyalty  in  the  presence  of  the  French  people: 
and,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tnat  the 
chiefs  of  the  armed  force  do  no  mischief,  I  move 
that  Henriot  and  all  his  staff' be  arrested.  I  move 
that  our  sittings  be  permanent,  until  the  sword 
of  the  law  has  secured  to  us  this  revolution.  I 
also  move,  that  Robespierre  and  his  creatures  be 
immediately  arrested." 

These  motions  passed  amidst  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. Barrere  was  now  desired  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ;  and  after 
making  a  proposition  that  the  national  guard 
should  resume  its  primary  organization,  and  that 
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the  mayor  of  Paris  should  be  made  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  convention,  be  freely  and  ar- 
dently joined  against  the  fallen  tyrant,  who  had 
exhibited  the  art  of  wearing  so  many  different 
masks,  and  who,  having-  no  farther  occasion  for 
his  creatures,  never  failed  to  send  them  to  the 
guillotine. 

Being    overwhelmed   with    astonishment,  Ro- 
bespierre submitted  to  the  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion without  any  farther  opposition,  and  the  pro- 
Eer  officers  conducted  him  to  the  prison  of  the 
uxembourg;  but   the  governor  would  not  re- 
ceive him,  being  one  of  his  creatures,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville. 

In  the  mean  time  Hebert  effected  his  escape, 
and  collected  his  adherents  with  that  astonishing 
rapidity  which  desperation  inspires.  Having  made 
three  divisions  of  the  troops  under  his  command,, 
he  resolved  at  once  to  attack  the  Hotel-de-Ville, 
the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  the  conven- 
tion. A  high  degree  of  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  was  exhibited  by  the  legislative  body  at 
this  very  critical  juncture;  for  they  were  no  sooner 
made  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  than 
they  pronounced  Robespierre  and  his  associates 
to  be  outlaws  and  traitors.  Barras  was  chosen  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops ;  and  the  people 
were  exhorted  by  proclamation  to  assert  their 
own  liberty,  and  prove  the  defenders  of  the  na- 
tional convention.  The  sections  of  Paris  appeared 
at  the  bar,  one  after  another,  swearing  t»  be  sub- 
ject to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  conven- 
tion. When  the  presidentr  Collot  d'Herbois,  re- 
turned them  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  convention, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  heads  of  the  traitors 
would  fall  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  These 
measures  induced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops 
under  ^Hem-Jot  to  abandon  him,  while  he  himself, 
and  a  few  who  remained  with  him,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Here  they  were  reso- 
lutely attacked  by  a  party  of  the  conventional 
guards,  with  Bourdon  de  i'Oise  and  some  other 
commissioners  at  their  head,,  who  rushed  with 
impetuosity  into  the  hall  of  the  commune.  The  in- 
surgents made  a  short  but  unsuccessful  resistance,, 
after  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  Robespierre^  who  had  been 
previously  wounded  in  the  side  by  a  sabre,  dis- 
charged a  pistol  in  his  mouth,  which  produced  no 
other  effect  than  to  add  fresh  horrors  to  his  ghastly 
countenance.  Le  Bas  shot  himself  dead  on  the 
spo',  and  Couthon  terminated  his  wretched  exist- 
ence by  means  of  a  poniard.  While  Henriot, 
from  an  upper  window,  delivered  an  oration  to 
tne  people,  he  was,  by  their  desire,  precipitated 
to  the  street,  and  was  thus  dreadfully  wounded.. 

The  convention  put  an  end  to  its  sitting  about 
six  in  the  morning,  victory  having  declared  in 
their  fuvor,  in  consequence  of  which  Robespierre, 


and  the  other  criminals  who  had  been  outlawed,  BOOK  II. 

were  instantly  conveyed  to  the  revolutionary  tri 

bunal,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  identify  their  CH*P 
persons,  and  then  conveyed  back  to  the  palace  of 
justice,  being  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
(July  28th)  executed  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  the  multitude  ex- 
pressing their  joy  and  transport  in  a  more  tumul- 
tuous manner  than  was  perhaps  ever  known. 
The  eyes  of  the  populace  were  particularly  fixed 
on  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Henriot,  who  were 
covered  with  wounds,  and  blood  mingled  with 
dust.  The  last  who  fell  under  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine  was  Robespierre,,  having  remained 
on  the  scaffold  the  whole  time  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  speechless,,  and  petrified  with  hor- 
ror. 

Such  was  the  merited  fate  ef  a  tyrant,  whose 
memory  is  devoted  to  the  execration  of  all  man- 
kind,, and  who  was  perhaps  superior  in  ferocious 
wickedness  to  even  the  Neros,  the  Domitians,. 
and  the  Catilines.  Not  long  after  this  great  and 
memorable  event,  a  very  general  alteration  for  the 
better  took  place  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
government  of  France.  The  Jacobin  club,  that 
sink  of  tyranny  and  barbarity,,  was  completely 
abolished,  and  seventy-one  members  of  the  pro- 
scribed Gironde  party  were  restored  to  their  seats 
in  the  national  convention.  Hundreds  were  libe- 
rated from  various  state  prisons,  most  of  whom 
would  no  doubt  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  im- 
placable cruelty  of  Robespierre,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  revolution. 

The  different  parties  into  which  the  convention 
was  at  one  time  divided,  united  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  the  infamous  Ro- 
bespierre ;  yet,  when  the  danger  was  over,  jthe 
former  animosity  of  the  several  factions  began 
again  to  display  itself.  Those  who  formerly  acted 
with  Robespierre,  wished  to  mitigate,  but  not  to 
abolish  the  cruelties  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment; while  others  were  anxious  not  only  to* 
establish  a  regular  constitution,  but  to  bring  to 
punishment  all  the  advocates  of  his  monstrous 
tyranny.  Merlin  of  Douay,  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, said  there  was  just  reason  for  examining 
into  the  conduct  of  Barrere,  Billaud  Varennes, 
Collet  D'Herbois,  and  Vadier.  The  accusation, 
of  Barrere  was  extremely  unpopular,  because 
he  had  been  frequently  known  to  exert  all  his  in- 
fluence in  diminishing  the  horrors  of  that  remorse- 
less tyrant,  joining  the  combination  formed  against 
him  even  at  a  time  when  ultimate  success  was 
extremely  doubtful;  and  because  he  delivered  a 
very  animated  speech  to  rouse  the  people  of 
France  to  rise  as  one  man  to  banish  despotic 
hirelings  from  the  territories  of  the  republic,  the 
importance  of  which  advice  was  siill  gratefully 
remembered. 

On  March  2,  1795,  M.Saladin  made  the  report 
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BOOK  II-  concerning  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  who  said 

. that  the  g-uilt  of  the  accused  was  very  apparent. 

CHAP.  I.  The  22d  of  the  month  was  fixed  for  their  trial, 
s^-v^/  before  which  Vadier  found  means  to  escape  in 
1795,  tjje  disguise  of  a  courier.  Lindet  and  Carnot 
made  a  very  able  defence  in  their  behalf,  although 
two  members  of  the  same  committee  of  safety,  but 
under  the  influence  of  compulsion,  during  the 
roi<>ii  of  Robespierre,  whom  none  durst  oppose 
without  inevitable  destruction.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  a  prodigious  number  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Paris  went  to  the  hall  of  the  convention,  declaring 
that  the  accused  patriots  should  not  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  the  passions  of  the  other  party.  Dumont  ob- 
served, "That  all  these  tumults  were  excited  only 
to  prevent  the  trials  of  the  three  great  criminals. 
Let  us  abolish  the  pain  of  death,  but  cast  out 
these  monsters  from  our  society."  It  was  in  con- 
sequence decreed,  that  Barrere,  Collet,  and  Bil- 
laud  Vareunes,  should  be  immediately  transported 
to  Guiana.  As  General  Pichegru  was  at  this 
time  in  the  capital,  the  convention  made  choice  of 
him  to  command  the  armed  force  of  that  extensive 
city.  By  his  authority  and  exertions  tranquillity 
was  happily  restored,  and  the  opportunity  em- 
braced of  arresting1  several  other  leaders  of  the 
Jacobin  faction,  who  were  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Ham  in  Picardy. 

The  convention  certainly  punished  the  abuses 
of  arbitrary  power  upon  arbitrary  principles,  com- 
bining1 in  their  own  persons  the  heterogeneous 
characters  of  accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges; 
and  -the  establishment  of  a  regular  constitution  of 
government  became  more  and  more  the  object  of 
the  general  wish.  For  this  important  purpose  a 
committee  of  eleven  was  made  choice  of,  that  they 
might  frame  a  constitutional  code  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  convention. 

Tlie  trial  of  the  notorious  Fouquier  Tainvillo, 
who  had  sustained  tlte  office  of  public  accuser, 
with  the  ex-judges  and  jurors  of  the  late  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  was  deferred  till  the  8th  of  Alav, 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  substantiate  the  most  alxnuinable  crimes 
against  this  abandoned  court,  completely  .subver- 
sive of  all  public  justice,  in  tlie  room  of  which 
was  substituted  a  kind  of  judicial  assassination. 
Next  morning  Fouquier  and  fifteen  others,  either 
formerly  judges  or  jurors,  were  executed  amidst 
the  hisses  and  execrations  of  the  multitude. 

The  deputies  of  the  Jacobin  faction  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  Guiana  had  been  em-, 
barked  on  board  different  vessels ;  but  Cambon 
and  Thuriot,  having  effected  their  escape, reached 
Paris  with  great  secrecy,  and  found  means  to  ex- 
cite a  most  dangerous  insurrection.  Hand-bills 
were  previously  posted  up  in  different  parts  of  flu? 
rity,  in  which  a  degree  of  scarcity  prevailed  little 
short  of  famine.  The  tocsin  was  sounded  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  suburb  of 


St.  Antoine,  and  the  generate  beaten.  A  decree 
passed  as  soon  as  the  convention  met,  which  com- 
manded all  citizens  to  repair  to  their  respective 
sections,  declaring  their  sitting  permanent,  and 
pronouncing  sentence  of  outlawry  against  all  those 
who  should  appear  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents. 
Disregarding  these  injunctions,  however,  vast  inul* 
titudcs  even  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  conven* 
tion,  when  the  gendarmes  were  summoned  to  de- 
fend the  persons  of  the  deputies,  and  a  terrible 
conflict  took  place  between  the  military  and  in- 
surgents. General  Hoche  was  chosen  to  the 
command  of  the  military  force  of  Paris,  but  the 
tumults  and  disorders  in  the  hall  were  still  con- 
tinued. One  of  the  representatives,  called  Fer-' 
rand,  was  butchered  by  the  rabble  with  the  re- 
peated strokes  of  a  sabre,  after  which  his  head 
was  severed  from  his  body,  and  brought  into  the 
hall  exhibited  on  a  pike.  The  presiden  conti- 
nued uncommonly  firm  and  undaunted  during  this 
horrible  scene  of  violence,  while  fhe  convention 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  can>r>  of  mi- 
litary men  than  an  assembly  of  legislators.  Many 
of  the  Girondists  having  left  the  hall,  this  oppor- 
tunity was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Jacobin 
party,  to  repeal  several  decrees  which  had  been 
levelled  against  themselves  which  they  accom- 
plished, at  this  moment  of  consternation  and  ter- 
ror, amidst  the  applauding  shouts  of  a  misguided 
multitude.  The  military  having  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  great  force,  together  with  a  number 
of  citizens  in  arms,  the  mob  hurried  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity  through  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
pretended  decrees  of  repeal  were  themselves  re- 
pealed, or  rather  annulled,  on  the  motion  of  Bour- 
don de  1'Oise,  and  many  of  the  Jacobin  member.*, 
who  were  concerned  in  this  horrid  transaction, 
were  put  under  arrest. 

Next  day,  however,  the  convention  was  again 
surrounded  by  the  multitude,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  insurgents  was  reluctantly  admitted. 
The  president  was  under  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing a  favorable  answer  to  their  demands,  and 
submitted  to  the  mortifying  deed  of  giving  its 
members -the  fraternal  embrace,  who  were  like- 
wise invited  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting.  The 
convention  resumed  on  the  third  day  the  exercise 
of  their  functions,  but,  on  the  fourth,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  suburbs  were  again  preparing  to  as- 
sault the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  the  citizens 
of  Paris  arose  to  defend  their  representatives,  fill- 
ing every  avenue  which  led  to  the  Thuilleries. 
The  convention  resumed  courage  when  they  found 
themselves  thus  supported,  and  declared  the  su- 
burb,of  St.  Antoine  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion; 
giving  orders  at  the  same  time  to  the  sections  of 
Paris  to  march  immediately  against  them,  sus- 
•tained  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  regular 
troops.  The  wretched,  the  deluded  multitude, 
•finding  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and 
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exposed  to  an  immediate  cannonade,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  A  decree  then  passed  the  conven- 
tion, ordering-  all  the  Jacobins  to  be  disarmed, 
abolishing  the  use  of  pikes,  and,  by  order  of  the 
legislature,  the  cannon  of  the  different  sections 
were  delivered  up.  When  this  dreadful  insur- 
rection was  finally  suppressed,  several  of  the 
leaders  of  it  were  arrested  and  executed.  Collet 
D'Herbois,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  Barrere,  were 
ordered  back  to  stand  their  trial ;  but  the  two 
former  had  sailed  already,  and  Barrcre  was  com- 
mitted to  close  imprisonment. 

While  thus  reviewing  the  internal  state  of 
France,  it  will  here  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
infant  Capet,  the  only  son  of  Louis  XVI.  died  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1795,  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple, 
where  he  had  been  confined  since  the  unfortunate 
10th  of  August,  1792.  He  was  a  boy  of  a  sickly 
habit  of  body,  and  his  valetudinarian  state  of 
health  was  in  all  probability  augmented  by  the 
want  of  proper  exercise. 

The  committee  of  eleven  presented,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  the  plan  of  the  new  constitution,  the  report 
concerning  which  was  made  by  Boissy  D'Anglas. 
After  much  discussion,  and  a  number  of  changes, 
the  constitutional  act  was  pronounced  complete 
on  the  23d  of-August,  and  referred  to  the  primary 
assemblies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  approbation.  It  may  here  be  proper 
to  present  our  readers  with  the  principal  features 
of  this  constitution. — The  legislative  power  was 
to  consist  of  two  assemblies,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  electoral  assemblies ; 
the  one  was  to  consist  of  500  members,  and  the 
other  of  half  that  number;  the  former  were  to 
propose,  and  the  latter  to  confirm  the  laws.  The 
executive  power  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a  directory  of  five  members,  to  be  in  part  renewed 
by  the  election  of  one  member  in  regular  rota- 
tion. The  council  of  five  hundred  were  to  pro- 
pose a  list  of  ten  persons  by  secret  scrutiny,  out 
of  whom  the  senate  was  to  choose  one  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  judges  of  departments  and  districts 
were  to  have  committed  to  them  the  judicial 
power,  and  these  judges  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  electoral  assemblies,  and  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
and  annulment  established  for  the  whole  repub- 
lic by  a  similar  mode  of  election.  It  would  be 
extremely  uncandid  to  deny  that  this  was  unques- 
tionably the  outline  of  a  free  constitution ;  but 
one  egregious  blunder  entirely  destroyed  its  be- 
neficial effects.  The  two  councils  were  in  some 
respects  rendered  permanent,  since  the  directory 
had  not  the  power  of  convening  and  dismissing 
(hose  formidable  bodies  in  conformity  to  its  dis- 
cretion, which  ought  always  to  be  the  case,  and 
as  the  ministers  of  the  executive  government 
could  not  sit  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  which 
unavoidably  created  an  opposition  of  interests. 
The  functions  of"  the  executive  power  were  neces- 
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sarily  encroached  on  by  the  councils;  and  the  BOOK  II. 
same  act  in  reality  established  two  distinct  go-  • 
vernments.      The    authority    of    the    executive 
power  -was  likewise   very   much  weakened   by 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  five  persons,  who,  it 
Mras  natural  to  think,  would  be  actuated  by  dif- 
ferent interests ;  and  it  was  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  more  conducive  to  the  general  welfare 
to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  under 
whatever  name. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  before  the  constitutional 
act  was  sent  to  the  primary  assemblies,  it  was 
decreed  by  the  convention,  that,  in  choosing  the 
deputies,  the  electors  should  return  two-thirds 
from  among  the  members  of  the  present  conven- 
tion :  and,  if  a  deficiency  happened,  the  members 
wanting  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  legislative 
body  itself.  The  sections  of  Paris  were  much 
displeased  with  this  decree,  which  they  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  have  rescinded,  and  therefore 
declared  openly,  that  means  more  forcible  than 
remonstrances  were  necessary  to  bring  the  con- 
vention to  reason.  On  the  4th  of  October,  at 
midnight,  the  insurgents  were  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms !  liberty  or  death !"  By  the 
dawn  of  day  a  bloody  battle  commenced,  the  in- 
surgents having  drawn  out  their  forces  to  march 
against  the  convention.  They  suffered  very  se- 
verely from  the  cannon  which  were  planted  in 
the  avenues  of  the  Tuilleries,  yet  they  often 
rallied,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  deter- 
mined obstinacy,  fighting  the  whole  day  before 
they  were  completely  vanquished,  with  the  loss, 
it  has  been  said,  of  nearly  2000  men. 

When  the  new  legislature  met,  they  first  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  five  men  to  constitute 
the  executive  directory  ;  viz.  Reveilliere  Lepaux, 
Reubel,  Letourneur  dc  la  Manche,  Barras,  and 
the  celebrated  Carnot,  the  last  of  them  being 
chosen  instead  of  the  profound  Sieyes,  who  saw 
too  clearly  the  radical  defects  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, to  have  any  cortttern  in  the  execution  of 
it.  It  deserves  notice,  that  these  men  were  in- 
clined to  the  mountain  or  jacobin  party,  although 
certainly  inimical  to  the  horrid  tyranny  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  but  the  late  violent  proceedings  had  made 
such  an  impression,  that  a  majority  of  the  two 
councils  were  unhappily  disposed  to  elect  men  of 
ardent  minds,  possessing  more  courage  and  vi- 
g^or  than  wisdom  and  moderation.  Barras  was 
formerly  a  viscount,  trained  from  his  early  youth 
to  the  military  service,  and  had  very  much  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  at 
the  head  of  the  conventional  troops.  Letournenr 
de  la  Manche  was  a  man  of  abilities,  whose  cha- 
racter was  unexceptionable,  and  he  was  an  officer 
of  engineers  before  the  revolution.  Carnot  was 
formerly  minister  of  war,  and  a  member  of  the 
execrable  committee  of  public  safety,  during  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre:  hut  he  hacf  wholly  con- 
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BOOK  II.  fined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  peculiar  de- 
•  partment,  and  the  success  of  his  measures  was 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. Reubel  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  was 
employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Holland; 
and  Reveilliere  Lepaux  was  likewise  a  lawyer, 
one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde,  proscribed  by 
virtue  of  the  revolution  of  the  31st  of  May,  1793. 

A  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  M'as  concluded, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1795,  with  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  which  was  certainly  not  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  If  his 
Britannic  majesty  should  be  attacked  by  any 
power  whatever,  the  empress,  by  the  fourth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty,  was  to  assist  him  with  10,000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry ;  and,  should  Russia 
be  attacked  by  any  European  power,  Britain  was 
to  send  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  to  continue  in  the 
Baltic  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  month  of 
October. 

Notwithstanding  the  agitated  state  of  the  go- 
vernment of  France  at  this  period,  yet  the  re- 
peated successes  of  her  arms  rendered  her  so  for- 
midable, that  the  coalition  which  had  been  formed 
against  her  began  to  dissolve ;  and  most  of  the 
neighbouring  powers  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  republic  in  the  beginning  of  1795.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Tuscany  on  the  9th  of  February.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  also,  entered  into  a  fiegociation  with  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  at  length  con- 


cluded a  treaty,  April  5,  by  means  of  his  minister, 
Baron  de  Hardenberg,  with  Citizen  Barlliei<>my, 
the  French  ambassador,  at  Basle.  U'liile  this 
pacification,  without  surrendering  any  of  the  ac- 
quisitions on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  withdrew 
apowerful  enemy  from  the  alliance  against  France, 
it  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia ;  and,  by  admitting  a  number  of  states 
in  the  north  of  Germany  to  the  benefits  of  neu- 
trality, added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  Frederick- 
William  II.  in  the  empire.  The  mediation  of  this 
sovereign  also  procured  an  opportunity  for  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  to  retire  from  the 
war;  and  the  latter  prince  not  only  agreed  that 
the  French  should  still  occupy  one  of'  his  fortresses, 
Rheinfeldt,  but  also  stipulated  neither  to  prolong 
nor  renew  the  two  subsidiary  treaties  with  the 
court  of  Great  Britain. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  likewise  concluded  be. 
tween  France  and  Spain,  July  22.  The  Regent 
of  Sweden  not  only  sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris, 
to  compliment  the  convention  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  but  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  signified  a  wish  to  enter  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  republic  of  France. 

England,  however,  persevered  in  the  struggle, 
Mr.  Pitt  having  declared  that  the  necessity  and 
policy  of  the  war  were  very  apparent;  the  argu- 
ments of  this  able  statesman,  however,  could  not 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  advocates  for  a 
pacification. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Review  of  the  War  of  La  Vendee. — Defection  of  the  Republican  Army. — Fonlenay-le~Peuple 
seized  by  the  Vcndeans. — Their  Defeat. — Defeat  of  the  Republicans. —  Battle  of  C/tollet. — 
Capture  of  Noirmoufter. — Action  at  Martignc. — Battle  at  Mans. — Defeat  of  Charette. — 
Cruelties.— Treaty  concluded  by  the  Chiefs  of  La  Vendee. 

LA  VENDEE  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  Book,  Chapter  VII. 
Canclaux  and  Hoche  were  employed  to  counter- 
act the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  at  this  time 
seemed  inevitable ;  the  Vendean  chiefs  were  sus- 
pected, and  a  correspondence  with  the  English 
had  been  intercepted. 

Some  of  the  regiments,  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  convention  against  the  Vendeans,  began 
to  imbibe  their  principles ;  many  of  the  troops  of 
the  line  deserted  to  them,  and  the  foreigners  in 
the  French  service  went  over  in  large  bodies ;  the 
legion  of  Rosental,  in  particular,  repaired  in 
crowds  to  the  white  standard  ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  Germanic  legion,  especially  the  ca- 


valry, withdrew  in,  a  body  within  their  limits.  A 
corps  of  infantry,  of  this  description,  assumed  the 
appellation  of  "  Avengers  of  the  crown ;"  and, 
conscious  that  no  mercy  could  be  expected  from 
their  enemy,  they  neither  gave  nor  received 
quarter,  but  fought  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
valor. 

The  catholic  and  royal  army,  as  it  was  called 
among  the  Vendeans, besides  other  valiant  ncliicv- 
ments,  took  possession  of  Foutenay-le-peuplo,  the 
chief  town  in  the  department,  wnich  continued 
to  be  their  head-quarters  for  some  time.  The 
Vendean  war  now  began  to  exhibit  a  degree  of 
regularity  which  threatened  the  dowrifal  of  the 
republic.  A  sovereign  council,  consisting  of  ge- 
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ntrals,  priests,  aud  civilians,  assembled  at  Chatil- 
lon,  and  not  only  directed  all  the  operations  of  the 
army,  but  concentrated  all  authority  within  it- 
self. Bernard  de  Marigny  was  the  president  at 
this  board;  while  Lescure,  Stofflet,  D'Elbee,  Fleu- 
riot,  Beauchamp,  and  others,  gave  their  assist- 
ance. The  ancient  laM's  were  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  new  code,  all  acts  of  authority  were 
proclaimed  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.,  and  no 
asaignat  was  suffered  to  have  currency  unless 
sanctioned  by  their  signature. 

The  exclusive  establishment  of  the  catholic 
religion,  and  the  plenary  restoration  of  loyalty, 
were  the  views  of  all.  The  insurgent  army  as- 
sumed a  new  form,  and  the  peasantry  were  classed 
into  communes  and  divisions,  styled  the  "  de- 
fenders of  the  altar  and  the  throne."  Regular 
battalions  of  infantry,  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
seven  regiments  of  artillery,  were  formed  from 
among  the  foreign  deserters  ;  some  of  these  were, 
in  point  of  discipline,  equal  to  the  first  troops  in 
England ;  and  they  were  regularly  paid,  and 
even  billetted.  But,  notwithstanding  this  regu- 
larity, and  the  unity  of  sentiment  which  pre- 
vailed, the  leaders  differed  frequently  about  the 
means  of  effecting  their  wishes ;  and  many  of 
them,  actuated  by  ambition,  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme rank,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  their  col- 
leagues. Talmont  and  D'Autichamp  imagined 
that  their  birth  entitled  them  to  superiority  ;  Cha- 
rette  thought  his  military  talents  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers  should  recommend  him; 
however,  D'Elbee,  who  boasted  of  both  parent- 
age and  abilities,  was  elected  generalissimo.  In 
consequence  of  this  difference  among  the  chiefs, 
two  distinct  bodies  of  troops  were  formed;  the 
catholic  and  royal  army  of  Anjou  and  Upper 
Poictoii,  under  the  direction  of  D'Elbee  ;  ana  the 
army  of  Jesus,  or  Lower  Poictou,  led  by  Cha- 
rette. 

The  convention,  in  order  to  oppose  this  for- 
midable rebellion,  sent  detachments  from  the 
northern  departments,  and  several  battalions  of 
national  guards,  cavalry,  and  chasseurs  j  which, 
being  collected  together,  was  entitled  the  army 
of  the  AV'est. 

These  republican  troops,  drawn  up  in  form  of 
a  semicircle,  endeavoured  to  pierce  the  revolted 
provinces  on  all  points,  but  on  all  points  were 
constantly  defeated.  The  Vendeans,  becoming 
assailants  in  their  turn,  appeared  on  the  plains  in 
large  unbroken  companies,  from  20  to  30,000 
men ;  while  one  army,  under  Charette,  menaced 
Nantes,  and  advanced  under  the  cannon  of  Les 
Sables,  June  2,  another  seized  on  Saumur,  after 
a  battle  in  which  the  republicans  lost,  as  ima- 
gined, 23,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners ;  General  Chalbot,  beaten  under  the  walls 
of  Fontenay,  lost  1500  men,  a  rast  quantity  of 


fire-arms,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cannon.  BOOK  II. 

General    Quetineau,    with    nearly   6,000    troops, 

although  stationed  within  Thouras,  only  resisted  CHAP.  II. 
two  hours ;  and  with  the  possession  of  this  place,  S"^X7" 
the  insurgents  obtained  7000  muskets  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery.     Menou  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate, although  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
and  supported  by  a  considerable  army ;  still  he 
was  incapable  of  defending  Saumur,  the  capture 
of  which  emboldened  the  Vendeans  to  cross  a 
river  hitherto  the  boundary  of  their  incursions. 

The  Vendeans  remained  ten  days  at  Saumur, 
and  then  directed  their  march  towards  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  having  first  menaced 
Tours,  they  obtained  possession  of  Angers.  In 
the  month  of  June  the  siege  of  Nantes  was  re- 
solved upon,  and  they  appeared  before  that  place 
at  a  period  when  every  thing  seemed  auspicious 
to  the  royal1  cause.  The  only  fortifications  con- 
sisted of  a  few  ditches  and  some  mounds  of  earth 
thrown  up  in  great  haste ;  the  cannon  were  sup- 
plied from  the  navy,  and  the  garrison  was  com- 
posed of  about  10,000  men,  mostly  national  guards. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  besieging  army  amounted 
to  at  least  30,000  troops,  under  D'Elbee,  who  had 
been  ever  victorious  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  A  second  body  of  nearly  equal  force, 
commanded  by  Charette,  invested  the  city,  which 
was  so  defended  by  the  republican  generals,  Can- 
claux  and  Bonvoust,  that  D'Elbe*  and  CharetU 
failed  in  their  design. 

At  the  epoch  when  Nantes  was  attacked,  the 
insurgents  were  in  the  height  of  their  power ;  and 
its  capture  would  have  been  considered  as  a  sig- 
nal of  general  insurrection  in  Britanny.  Had  that 
event  taken  place,  the  castle  of  O,  and  Painbosuf 
on  the  Loire,  and  all  the  fortified  ports  on  the 
coast,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vendeans.  The  cause  of  the  miscarriage  origi- 
uatrd  partly  in  the  disputes  among-  the  leaders, 
and  partly  in  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  attack- 
ing fortified  places. 

Biron,  a  general  of  experience,  having  been 
dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  this 
war,  obtained,  on  his  arrival,  some  advantages  at 
Lucon,  and  soon  after  established  bjs  head- 
quarters at  Niort,  where  he  collected  about  16,000 
chosen  men.  Having  confided  his  advanced 
guard  to  Wcstermann,  who  had  commanded  at 
the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries,  this  officer  surprised 
one  of  the  Vendean  chiefs,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Parthenay;  but  soon  after  he  was  himself 
surrounded,  and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  at 
the  head  of  his  horse,  his  cannon  having  been 
taken  and  his  infantry  cut  to  pieces.  Wester- 
mann  was  consequently  deprived  of  his  command  ; 
and  General  Biron,  who  was  suspected  of  re- 
maining inactive,  while  his  van  was  sacrificed  at 
Chatillon,  and  one  of  his  detachments  completely 
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BOOK  II.  beaten  at  Viliiers,  was  recalled,  and  expiated  his 
•  ill  fortune  by  a  premature  death,  through  the  en- 

CHAP.  H.  mity  of  his  accusers. 

1  he  rebellion  of  La  Vendee  still  continued  for- 
midable, and  the  ruling  party  became  alarmed. 
On  the  arrest  of  Biron,  generals  of  another  de- 
scription were  sought,  it  having  been  determined 
that  none  but  plebeians  should  for  the  future  be 
entrusted.  In  September,  Rossignol,  formerly  a 
journeyman  goldsmith,  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Brest,  who  imme- 
diately established  his  head-quarters  at  Saumur, 
where  he  collected  his  scattered  forces.  Soon 
after  he  took  the  field,  and  commenced  his  ope- 
tions  by  the  capture  of  Doue.  At  this  critical 
time,  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  were  again  di- 
vided by  their  personal  jealousies.  The  Prince 
de  Talmont,  who  possessed  large  estates  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  had  achieved  some 
brilliant  exploits  after  crossing  that  river,  still 
aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  although  he 
had  been  recalled  from  a  dungeon  in  Angers  by 
the  general-iu-chief,  D'Elbee.  Lescure,  who  was 
rescued  by  Stofflet  from  a  similar  confinement  in 
the  prison  of  Bressuire,  was  another  candidate,  in 
consequence  of  the  skill  and  bravery  he  had  dis- 
played in  an  action  before  Thouars  two  years  be- 
fore. Chevaliers  D'Autichamp  and  Charette  were 
also  other  candidates.  Had  these  leaders  been 
cordially  united,  they  might  not  only  hare  been 
a  match  for  the  plebeian  general,  now  elated  with 
his  success  at  Doue,  but  they  might  have  regu- 
lated the  fate  of  France. 

The  republican  army  had  been  considerably 
increased  by  fresh  reinforcements  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  garrison  of  Mentz,  which 
had  not  been  precluded  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
serving  at  La  Vendee,  added  to  their  strength. 
The  convention  at  this  time  adopted  measures 
most  shamefully  severe.  Fire,  as  well  as  the 
swotd,  was  to  be  carried  into  the  recesses  of  La 
Vendee;  the  banditti,  as  they  were  entitled,  were 
to  be  pursued  to  their  most  secret  retreats ;  the 
villages  which  afforded  them  occasional  shelter, 
weYe  to  be  destroyed,  the  granaries  to  be  burned, 
the  windmills  and  ovens  to  be  thrown  down,  the 
cattle  and  crops  to  be  seized,  and  the  peaceable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  removed.  Such 
were  the  measures  recurred  to,  which  neither  jus- 
tice nor  policy  could  sanction. 

A  council  of  war,  consisting  of  eleven  deputies 
and  eleven  officers,  was  convoked  by  the  represen- 
tatives on  mission,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  general  assault.  Different  opinions, 
however,  arose  among  the  members,  concerning 
the  side  on  which  the  enemy  ought  to  be  attacked. 
Canclaux  was  for  commencing  operations  bv  the 
west,  which  was  opposed  oy  Menou;  others 
thought  Doue  was  the  point  whence  they  could 


r  private  disputes,  the  Ven- 
sd  their  efforts  against  the 


begin  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  while  Tur- 
reau  observed,  "  that  as  the  country  occupied  by 
the  rebels  formed  a  kind  of  square,  of  which  the 
sea  and  the  Loire  constituted  two  sides,  they 
ought  to  close  upon  and  drive  them  into  the  angle 
formed  by  these  two  natural  barriers,  by  com- 
mencing the  assault  from  the  opposite  quarter." 
As  the  plan  proposed  by  Canclaux  was  preferred, 
the  direction  thereof  devolved  on  that  general, 
who  entered  La  Vendee  on  the  side  of  Nantes 
with  three  columns ;  and  after  carrying-  Sainpen 
Lege  and  Machecoul,  intended  to  unite  all  his 
forces,  and  proceed  against  Chollet,  the  centre  of 
the  rebellion. 

Notwithstanding  their  i 
dean  leaders  now  unitec 
republicans.  Accordingly  General  Beysser,  who 
led  one  of  the  invading  columns,  was  surprised  at 
Montaigu ;  Canclaux,  who  by  this  time  had  ob- 
tained possession  of -Clisson,  on  being  informed 
of  Beysser's  misfortune,  prepared  to  fall  back ; 
but  being  also  attacked,  he  effected  his  retreat 
in  disorder,  and  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  under 
the  cannon  of  Nantes,  while  he  beheld  his  bag- 

fage  carried  off",  and  his  wounded  men  strangled, 
oon  after  this,:  Rossignol  was  assaulted  at  Doue 
by  a  division  of  the  grand  catholic  and  royal 
army,  but  was  indebted  entirely  to  General  D'Am- 
burere,  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  arranged  the 
troops,  disposed  the  artillery,  and  took  post  on  a 
commanding  eminencer  for  having  obtained  an 
easy  victory  over  the  Prince  de  Talmont  and  M. 
D'Autichamp. 

In  order  to  profit  by  this  success,  Santerre, 
formerly  a  brewer  in  Paris,  advanced  against  Co- 
ron  with  a  body  of  troops  forming  a  single  co- 
lumn, and  headed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Though  the  insurgents  were  driven  from 
Coron,  Santerre  was  soon  after  attacked  in  this 
town  by  a  body  of  about  30,000  men,  who  ad- 
vanced in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  counteracted 
the  effects  of  a  battery  of  two  12-pounders  and 
two  mortars,  erected  on  the  great  road,  by  three 
8-pounders  stationed  in  their  centre.  The  repub- 
lican army,  after  an  engagement  for  nearly  an 
hour,  was  routed. 

Bouchef,  then  minister  of  war,  having  invested 
Lechelle,  originally  a  fencing-master  at  Saintes, 
with  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  West, 
that  general  penetrated  to  Chatillon.  After  taking 
that  place,  he  was  attacked,  October  16,  by 
D'Elbee,  Bouchamp,  and  Stofflet,  who  had  as- 
sembled the  wreck  of  the  catholic  and  royal  army, 
which  still  amounted  to  40,000  men.  During  an 
engagement  of  two  hours,  victory  seemed  to  in- 
cline to  the  assailant*;  but  Merlin  and  the  other 
deputies  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  and  D'Elbee,  Bouchamp,  and  some  of  the 
principal  royalists,  being  wounded,  the  Vende.ons 
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were  at  length  defeated.  Their  cause  appeared 
at  this  time  desperate,  as  the  Prince  de  Talmont 
and  Charette  had  either  declined  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  or  to  support  the  confederates  by  means 
of  a  diversion.  But,  notwithstanding  the  insur- 
gents disappeared,  they  were  not  destroyed. 

At  length  the  Yendeans,  burning  with  impla- 
cable fury  to  renew  the  contest  and  recover  their 
glory,  retaliated  on  their  adversaries ;  and  Le- 
chelle,  who  had  hitherto  triumphed  in  opposition 
to  all  the  rules  of  Avar,  was  overcome  under  the 
walls  of  Chollet,  the  scene  of  his  former  success. 
Hereupon  he  was  suspended  from  all  his  func- 
tions by  the  representatives  with  the  army,  and, 
having  been  imprisoned  at  Nantes,  he  died  soon 
after  of  a  broken  heart. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  army 
ofRochelle,  Charette,  who  had  lately  declined  to 
succour  the  other  chiefs,  now  inarched  at  the  head 
of  the  insurgents  of  Lower  Poictou,  and  seized  on 
the  islands  of  Bouin  and  Noirmoutier;  and  al- 
though he  was  successively  defeated  by  Haxo, 
Dutruy,  and  Dufour,  and  even  lost  the  former  of 
these  acquisitions,  yet  his  army  still  appeared  vi- 
gorous and  formidable. 

The  major  part  of  the  republican  forces  having 
crossed  the  Loire  in  search  of  the  Prince  de  Tal- 
mont, the  Vendeans  crept  forth  from  their  places 
of  concealment,  began  to  assemble  in  bodies,  and 
in  a  short  time  resumed  all  their  former  audacity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  diminution  of  the  army  of 
the  west  was  daily  apparent;  the  cavalry  de- 
creased with  incessant  toil,  and  numbers  of  the 
infantry  perished  by  fatigue  of  forced  marches  in 
a  close  country;  in  short,  the  number  of  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers  in  many  of 
the  corps,  exceeded  that  of  the  soldiers,  so  that 
157  squadrons,  battalions,  or  regiments,  formed 
scarcely  40,000  menu  A  division  of  15,000  men 
had  been  indeed  dispatched  from  the  army  of  the 
north,  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  garrison  of  Mentz, 
most  of  which  had  been  already  cut  offi  In  ad- 
dition to  these  disadvantages,  the  commanders, 
who  were  frequently  changed,  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  with  the 
manners  of  the  people  against  whom  they  marched. 
The  place  of  Lechelle  was  supplied  by  Dani- 
can,  who  commenced  his  military  career  under 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  displayed  a  degree 
of  moderation  which  in  times  like  these  was  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise.  However,  as  this 
general  was  defeated  at  Martigne,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
royalists ;  his  remonstrances  on  the  occasion  were 
productive  of  no  benefit ;  and  although  he  after- 
wards overcame  the  same  enetny  before  Angers, 
December  5,  he  was  recalled  and  disgraced. 

The  provisional  command  was  then  given  to 
Marceau,    a  general  of  division,    and  scarcely 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  who,  soon  .after  his  ap- 
6. 


pointment,  December  12,  fought  a  long  and  san-  BOOK  II. 

guiiiary  battle,   in  which  he   defeated  the  insur • 

gents  led  by  the  Prince  de  Talmont  The  slaugh-  CH»P.  II. 
ter  of  the  Vendeans  during  this  engagement  was  V^794^/ 
immense ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  a  young  royalist,  Laroche  Jacquelin, 
who  gallantly  secured  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives, 
and  succeeded   in   conducting  them  back  to  the 
almost  inaccessible  roads,  these  unfortunate  people 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  nearly  exter- 
minated. 

After  this  victory,  Marceau  was  immediately 
recalled  on  purpose  to  superintend  the  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  Ardennes.  Turreau,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  had  formerly  acted  as  adjutant-general 
in  the  insurgent  departments,  and  since  com- 
manded the  troops  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  As 
he  had  received  instructions  from  the  ministers 
at  war  to  retake  Noirmoutier,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  he  made  a  descent  for  that  purpose 
with  a  body  of  about  3000  light  troops ;  while 
Carpentier,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  attacked 
Charette  at  Machecoul,  in  his  way  to  the  relief  of 
that  island.  Having  effected  a  landing  with  the 
loss  of  a  few  men,  he  proceeded  against  the  prin- 
cipal village,  placed  in  the  midst  of  salt-pits,  and 
protected  by  about  1260  men  and  nearly  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery ;  but,  although  the  garrison  at 
first  exhibited  a  show  of  resistance,  yet,  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  defence  of  fortifications,  they 
abandoned  the  lines  without  firing  a  single  shot. 
This  act  of  cowardice  sorely  embittered  the  last 
moments  of  D'Elbee,  the  celebrated  Vendean 
chief  and  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  beyond 
the  Loire;  who,  in  consequence  of  a  mortal 
wound,  was  now  languishing  in  his  bed..  Some 
of  the  leaders,  particularly  Willaud  and  D'Hau- 
terive,  were  made  prisoners ;  and  Cathejiniere, 
one  of  Charette's  confidential  officers,  was  also 
taken  by  Turreau,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  this  brilliant  exploit. 

The  wreck  of  the  grand  catholic  and  royal 
army  having  been  collected  and  re-organized  by 
the  remaining  chiefs,  it  was  divided  info  three 
circles,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  D'Elbee, 
and  commanded  by  StofBet,  Laroche,  Jacquelin, 
and  Bernard  de  Marigny;  while  Charette,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  rendered  more  valiant  by 
having  endured  thirty  successive  defeats,  still 
maintained  the  -terror  of  his  name  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  faithful  followers. 

Two  detachments  of  the  republicans  having 
penetrated  to  Chollet,  the  intrepid  Laroche  Jac- 
quelin, gliding  with  a  body  of  troops  during  night 
between  two  others,  foil  on  the  rear  of  Turreau, 
and  seized  on  the  town  of  Chemille,  the  garrison 
of  which  abandoned  it  without  firing  a  gun.  Gene- 
ral Turreau,  however,  ordered  the  two  columns 
at  Chollet  to  attack  Charette  by  the  east,  while 
two  others,  still  more  numerous,  were  to  advance 
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HOOK  IT.  against  him  by  the  west     Charette,  remarkable 

for  his  sagacity,  was  not  to  be  found  by  his  anta- 

CHAP.  II  gonisfs.  In  avoiding  General  Duquesnoy,  now 
'  in  full  pursuit  of  him,  he  fell  upon  Leg6,  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  General  Haxo,  which  he  carried, 
occupied,  and  abandoned  in  succession.  At  length 
overtaken  at  Pont  James,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  battle,  and,  although  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  8000  men,  he  safely  conducted  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  the  Brocage,  still  remaining,  not- 
withsiiinaiiig-a]]  his  disasters,  unsubdued.  Stofflet 
then  appeared  before  Chollot.  in  order  to  attack 
it.  The  garrison,  alarmed  at  the  ferocity  of  his 
followers,  fled  after  the  first  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, though  threatened  and  intreated  by  Moulin, 
the  general  of  division,  who  commanded"  there,  to 
stay  ami  defend  the  place.  Indignant  at  the  cow- 
ardice of  his  troops,  Moulin,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  wounded  by  two  shots  from  the  enemy, 
snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  miserable  existence. 

No  sooner  did  intelligence  of  this  event  reach 
Paris,  than  the  convention  decreed,  that  the  me- 
mory of  Moulin  was  dear  to  his  country ;  and 
orders  at  the  same  time  were  given  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  tomb  to  his  memory  at  Tiffanges. 

The  general-in-chief,  Turreau,  once  more 
marched  to  attack  Charette  at  Luc;  but,  on  ad- 
vancing against  that  place,  he  found  that  the 
Vendean  chief  had  gained  his  rear,  and  taken 
post  at  St.  Philibert-de-Boue.  Having  by  a  rapid 
counter-march  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  station,  to  his  great  mortification  Charette 
liad  already  decamped.  An  action,  however,  com- 
menced on  the  part  of  the  marksmen  of  the  re- 
publican army;  but,  as  asual,  Charette  avoided  a 
general  engagement.  At  length,  being  pressed 
and  pursued  on  every  side,  he  was  overtaken 
April  20,  and  defeated  by  a  body  of  troops  com- 
•manded  by  General  Haxo.  The  Vendeans,  how- 
ever, remained  in  the  same  district  as  before:  and 
Haxo  killed  himself,  like  Moulin,  apprehensive  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Stofflet  twice  overcame  General  Grignon,  and 
was  also  twice  defeated  by  that  general.  Cha- 
rette was  once  more  foiled  at  Challans ;  but  re- 
treated, with  his  usual  good  fortune,  into  the 
strong  woody  country  called  the  Bocage.  Adju- 
tant-general Dusirat  was  about  the  s.ime  time 
beaten  by  Stofflet  and  Marigny,  near  Mount 
Clone. 

The  cruelty  of  Turreau  was  at  this  period 
taken  great  notice  of.  This  general,  on  his  com- 
mencement, is  said  to  have  addressed  his  soldiers 
in  the  following  language: — 

"  We  are  about  to  enter  the  country  of  the  in- 
surgents. You  are  to  burn  every  thing,  and 
bayonet  all  the  inhabitants.  There  maybe  in- 
deed some  few  patriots  among  them :  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  the  whole  must  be  sacrificed." 


Other  republican  generals  were  equally  as 
cruel ;  and  some  of  the  deputies  sent  to  those  de- 
voted departments  acted  more  like  executioners 
than  legislators.  Francastel  assisted  Carrier  in 
the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nantes  ;  and  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  issued  an  order  to  bind 
sixty-one  of  the  clergy  of  Nievre  together,  and 
drown  them,  by  means  of  a  vessel  sunk  for  that 
purpose.  The  following  were  his  directions  to 
General  Grignon : — 

"  You  must  make  the  robbers  tremble,  and 
give  them  no  quarter.  Our  prisons  are  crowded.. 
What !  prisoners  in  La  Vendee! — It  is  necessary 
to  burn  all  the  lone  houses,  the  mills,  and,  above 
all,  the  castles;  in  short,  to  transform  the  whole 
country  into  a  desert— no  mildness,  no  clemency. 
Such  are  the  intentions  of  the  convention." 

The  Vendeans  retaliated  these  cruelties,  eveir 
with  the  approbation  of  the  priests,  and  witli  the 
assistance  of  the  women.  All  the  republican 
prisoners,  even  those  who  had  not  carried  arms, 
finished  their  existence  in  dreadful  and  prolonged 
tortures.  Every  cruel  device  which  the  most 
rancorous  enmity  could  invent,  was  perpetrated 
on  the  mutilated  bodies  of  their  expiring  enemies. 
in  the  name  of  the  catholic  faith  and  of  Louis 
XVII. 

Turreau  being  unable  to  finish  this  Avar,  not- 
withstanding his  plausible  system  of  entrenched 
camps  and  moveable  columns,  was  recalled.  Con- 
ciliation was  adopted,  as  the  best  means  of.  termi- 
nating those  miseries.  Hoche,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  extended  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  with  one  hand,  and  the  sword  of  war  with 
the  other ;  and,  while  he  willingly  received  the 
peasantry  under  his  protection,  on  a  simple  pro- 
mise of  submission,  he  gained  over  several  of  the 
leaders  by  commissions.  A  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly signed  at  Jaulnaye,  n«.-ar  Nantes,  by  Cha- 
rette on  the  part  of  theVendeans,  and  Cannartin 
on  behalf  of  the  Chouans.  For  about  a  fortnight 
Stofflet  refused  to  fix  his  signature  as  chief  of 
the  army  of  Poitou ;  but  he  at  length  consented. 

Substance  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  by 
Cliarefte,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Vendee,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  National 
Convention,  March  7,  17,95:  — 

Article  I.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
promise,  hi  the  name  of  the  convention,  that  the 
sum  of  eighty  millions  shall  be  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  La  Vendee  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  losses,  burnings,  and  devastations,  they  have 
suffered. 

II.  Forty  millions  shall   be  immediately  paid 
and  distributed. 

III.  All  the  contracts  entered  into  between  the 
generals  and  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  shall  be 
discharged  by  the  French  republic. 

IV.  The  sum  of  ten  millions  shall  lw  deposited 
for  that  purpose. 
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V.  The  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  acknowledge 
the  French  republic. 

VI.  and  VII.  General  Charette  shall  have  the 
command  of  a  body  of  2000  men,  in  the  pay  of 
the  republic,  consisting  of  three  battalions,  to  be 
stationed  at  Machecoul,    Challaus,  ,and  a  third 
town  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

VIII.  A  list  shall  be  given  of  sucli  persons  as 
shall  be  banished  from  La  Vendee J  that  list  to 
be  drawn  up  and  presented  by  General  Charette. 

IX.  The  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion 
shall  be  permitted ;  ground  may  be  purchased  for 
die  building  of  a  church,  but  there  skall  not  be 
any  bells  or  exterior  ceremonies. 

X.  XL    and  XII.     The    banished    nonjuring 
priests  may  return,  but  can  only  be  restored  to 
their  patrimonial  estates.     There  shall  be  no  dis- 
tricts or  municipalities,  but  only  a  national  agent 
in  La  Vendee,  in  which  no  requisitions  shall  take 
place  for  the  space  of  five  years. 

Summary  ot  the  treaty,  signed  by  Carmartin, 
between  the  inhabitants  in  Brittany,  known  by  the 
name  of  Chouans,  and  the  French  Convention : — 


Article  I.  The  laws  for  the  freedom  of  religious  BOOK  II. 
worship  shall  be  put  in  execution. 

II.  The  Chouans,  who  have  neither  profession  CHAP    II. 
nor  estate,  shall  be  received  into  the  armies  of  the  ^^  '"^/ 
republic. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  depart- 
ments shall  be   allowed   to   organize   a  body  of 
chasseurs,  not  to  exceed  2,400  men. 

IV.  and  V.    The  youth  of  the  first  requsition 
shall  remain  at  home ;  and  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  chiefs  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
the  war,  shall  be  liquidated  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  livres. 

Thus  terminated,  for  the  present,  the  war  of  La 
Vendee,  with  disgrace  to  the  convention,  who  had 
ordered  a  speedy  annihilation  of  the  country. 
How  far  the  French  were  faithful  to  the  above 
treaties,  will  be  seen  in  our  Fourth  Chapter; 
where  the  reader  will  find,  that  hostilities  were 
not  only  renewed,  but  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Vendean  chiefs  were  either  shot  or  guillotined  as 
traitors. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Preparations  for  a  Campaign. — Disposition  of  the  French  Armies. — Commencement  of  Hostilities* 
— Surrendtr  of  Luxemburg. — Jourdan  crosses  Ike  Rhine. — Pichegru  follows  him. —  Capture  of 
Dusseldorf,  Berg,  and  Manheim,by  the  Imperial  Army. — Retreat  of  Jourdan  and  Pichegru. 
—  The  French  worsted  on  all  sides. — Campaign  in  Italy. — Cursory  Remarks. 


A  SUBSIDIARY  treaty  having  been  signed  at 
Vienna  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  May 
4,  as  "  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Great  Britain 
were  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  acting 
with  vigor  and  energy  against  the  common  enemy, 
in  order  to  procure  to  their  respective  dominions 
a  safe  and  honorable  peace,"  the  latter  engaged 
to  guarantee  the  regular  payment  of  the  half- 
yearly  dividends,  on  the  sum  of  four  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling-,  to  be  raised 
on  account  of  his  Imperial  Majesty;  who,  in  re- 
turn, stipulated  to  employ  in  his  different  armies, 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  a  body  of  troops 
which  should  not  be  under  the  number  of  200,000 
lnen,  to  act  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
imperor,  according-  to  this  agreement,  immedi- 
itejy  re-united  his  forces,  strengthened  his  garri- 
sons, and  prepared  a  numerous  and  well-disci- 
plined army  for  the  field. 

Equal  preparations  were  also  made  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meiise  was  confided  to  Jourdan  ;  the  army  of  the 
North  to  Moreau ;  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle  to  Pichegni,  who,  in  case  of  a  junction, 


was  to  act  as  generalissimo.  The  armies  of  the 
Alps  and  Italy  were  united  under  Kellermann ; 
the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  was  to  be  led 
by  General  Scherer,  and  that  of  the  western  by 
Marceau ;  while  Conclaux  was  to  command  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  insur- 
gent department,  and  Roche  to  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  joint  armies  of  the  coast  of  Brest  and 
Cherbourg.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
French  armies. 

As  the  French  were  unable  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  without  pre- 
viously reducing  Luxemburg,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bold  attempt  on  that  fortress, 
which  they  had  formerly  taken;  but  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  it  had  been  restored  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  was  now  rendered  nearly  impreg- 
nable. The  republican  generals,  aware  that  its 
reduction  was  extremely  difficult,  nnd  would  be 
easier  effected  by  famine  than  by  the  sword,  cut 
off  all  supplies,  and  left  a  numerous  garrison  to 
subsist  entirely  on  its  own  magazines.  This  place 
was  under  the  command  of  Field-mnrshal  Bender, 
a  veteran  general ;  but,  as  it  was  regularly  i»» 
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BOOK  II.  vested,  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  relief, 

—  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating-,  and 

CHAP.  III.  yielding,  not  to  courage,  but  to  stratagem. 

Thus  far  successful,  the  French  were  deter- 
1/95.  mined  upon  the  subjection  of  Mentz,  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  recently  wrested  from  them. 
Accordingly,  the  blockade  of  this  city  was  the 
first  operation  that  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.  The  defence  of  Mentz,  formerly  en- 
trusted to  the  troops  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
had  now  devolved  upon  the  emperor,  who  was 
pleased  to  select  Marshal  Clairfayt,  as  the  most 
able  officer,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  troops 
collected  for  that  purpose  could  be  confided. 
Though,  towards  the  termination  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, this  general  had  been  driven  across  the 
Rhine, yet,  undismayed,  he  returned  to  the  charge; 
and,  having  gallantly  attacked  and  routed  the 
.French,  who  were  posted  upon  the  heights  of 
Mornbach,  on  the  7th  of  May  he  and  his  troops 
occupied  that  advantageous  position. 

In  the  month  of  October,  however,  Germany 
was  menaced  with  a  new  invasion,  and  Mentz 
with  a  new  siege, by  Generals  Jourdan  and  Piche- 
gru.  A  considerable  time  .having  elapsed  in 
preparation,  a  large  portion  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  suddenly  crossed  the  Rhine, 
October  6,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dusseldorft', 
which  »city  was  immediately  summoned  to  surren- 
der. It  was  taken  by  assault,  but  not  before  the 
Austrians  had  fortunately  retreated.  The  duchy 
of  Berg  was  also  over-ran;  and  the  imperial  army 
retiring  on  every  side,  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  again  invested  Mentz. 

When  Pichegra  had  received  intelligence  of 
this  success,  he  immediately  crossed  the  Rhine 
,  with  his  army,  and  advancing  against  Manheim, 
obtained  possession  of  that  city,  but  with  such 
astonishing  facility,  that  it  was  evident,  from  the 
strength  of  the  place,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
been  seduced.  Hereupon  General  Wurmser,  who 
was  advancing  by  rapid  marches  to  the  relief  of 
Manheim,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  a  junction" 
with  Marshal  -Clairfayt,  having  been  overtaken 
and  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  imperial  arms,  notwith- 
standing this  sudden  re  verse,  recovered  their  good 
fortune  ;  for,  having  soon  after  surprised  and  over- 
•come  their  enemy,  they  boasted  of  superior  ad- 
vantages. 

As  Pichegru  was  now  no  longer  capable  of  as- 
sisting his  colleague,  Jourdan  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  raising  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  retreat- 
ing before  the  victorious  Austrians  to  DusseldorfF, 
when  he  repassed  the  Rhine.  In  the  mean  time, 
Pichegra  fell  back  upon  Manheim;  and,  after 
leaving  a  considerable  garrison  in  that  place,  and 
sustaining  several  sanguinary  attacks,  he  was  also 
v  cry  happy  to  cross  that  river,  and  effect  his  escape. 


On  the  29th  of  October,  Marshal  Clairfayt,  hav- 
ing appeared  before  Mentz,  attacked  and  carried 
the  entrenched  camp,  which,  by  the  assiduous 
labour  of  eleven  months,  the  French  had  endea- 
voured to  render  impregnable.  On  the  retreat  of 
Jourdan,  General  Schaal  occupied  this  strono- 
position  with  fifty-two  battalions  of  infantry  and" 
five  regiments  of  cavalry.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire,  and  leave  in  the  possession  of 
the  assailants  260  pieces  of  cannon  and  200  am- 
munition waggons.  They  also  took  about  2000 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  two  generals. 

Notwithstanding  the  garrison  of  Manheim  con- 
sisted of  about  9000  men,  it  made  an  ineffectual 
resistance.  On  November  23,  the  Imperialists 
obtained  possession  of  an  entrenched  hill,  called 
the  Guylenberg,  by  assault,  as  well  as  Nacker 
fort;  but,  though  they  were  driven  from  the  latter, 
such  was  their  obstinate  perseverance  and  un- 
abating  ardor,  that  this  important  city  was  at 
length  obliged  to  capitulate  after  a  long  siege. 

Other  disasters  the  French  army  were  also 
obliged  to  encounter.  Marshal  Clairfayt  and 
General  Wurmser  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  pur- 
suit of  them:  and,  having  formed  a  junction,  they 
resumed  possession  of  the  Palatinate,  and  not  only 
retook  many  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  French, 
but  even  threatened  to  recover  Luxemburg. — 
Hereupon,  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  having  re- 
ceived the  necessary  reinforcements,  marched  to 
encounter  the  victorious  foe.  Pichegru  carried 
the  town  of  Kreutznach  twice  by  storm,  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  December  1 ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  it  soon  after-;  while  Jourdan,  equally 
unsuccessful,  was  repulsed  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  an  attack  upon  Kayserlautern,  in  which  he 
lost  2000  men. 

The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  an  unexpected 
armistice  of  three  months,  put  an  end  to  this 
campaign,  the  close  of  which  was  far  different 
from  its  commencement,  and  indeed  from  what 
might  have  been  predicted,  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  French  forces.  The 
troops  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  were  now  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  support  of  the-  Prussians, 
with  whom  they  had  been  formerly  united,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  exemplary  skill  and  un- 
common bravery*  The  Field-marshals  Clairfayt 
and  Wurmser  added  greatly  to  their  former  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  generals  Boros,  Kray,  and  Had- 
dick,  displayed  the  most  promising  talents. 

The  reputation  of  the  French  generals,  PicheT 
gru  and  Jourdan,  experienced  a  sudden  diminu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained ;  and  these  generals,  which  is  so  frequently 
the  case  on  such  occasions,  endeavoured  to  attack 
the  blame  to  each  other,  and  by  these  means  be- 
came inveterate  enemies. 

The  peace  with  Spain  had  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  military  operations  in  Italy* 
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-As  soon  as  the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  the  French  troops,  which 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  search  of  conquests, 
soon  found  their  way  to  the  Appenines;  and  Kel- 
lermann  became  possessed  of  all  the  summits  of 
the  Alps,  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the  county 
of  Nice.  For  some  time,  however,  the  war  was 
defensive  in  this  quarter;  and  while  the  Austrians 
entrenched  themselves  at  Borghetto  and  Albenga, 
the  French  strengthened  their  position  at  Dego, 
neither  of  the  armies  paying  any  attention  to  the 
neutrality  of  Genoa,  the  territories  of  which  were 
occasionally  invaded  and  occupied  by  both.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  consider  that 
the  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken  on  one  side 
in  defence  of  religion  and  monarchy,  and  on  the 
other  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  It 
seems,  however,  that  neither  party,  when  it  suited 
its  interests,  paid  the  least  respect  to  the  rights 
of  independent  nations. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  de  Vins,  who  had 
again  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Austro-Sardi- 
nian  army,  extended  his  redoubts  along  Mount 
Balin,  which  commands  Savona  and  Vado,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  he  should 
be  pressed  with  superior  forces,  and  also  with  the 
view  of  keeping  up  the  communication  with  Alex- 
andria and  Savona,  whence  he  drew  his  supplies. 

In  consequence  of  the  capture  of  all  neutral 
vessels  laden  with  corn  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
army  of  Italy  was  at  length  reduced  by  famine; 
and  a  council  of  war  having  been  held  at  Albenga, 
Oct.  26,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  Impe- 
rialists throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  line, 
with  a  view  of  chasing  them  from  the  dominions 
of  Genoa,  and  obtaining  a  supply  of  provisions. 
Several  partial  engagements  accordingly  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  the  generals  Augereau 
and  Chastel  drove  the  Austriaus  from  Campo  di 


Petra,  with  the  loss  of  500  prisoners.    They  were  BOOK  II 

again  attacked,  November  16,  by  General  Sche '. 

rer,  in  the  valley  of  Loano ;  and,  on  the  22d,  after  CHAP.  III. 
a    battle  which  lasted    from  six  o'clock   in  the  ^^**s+*s 
morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,the  Imperialists     1795. 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Garesio,  with  the  loss 
of  8000,  who  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
This  action  -being  renewed  at  break  of  day,  Nov. 
24,  the  Austro-Sardinians  retreated  towards  Sa- 
vona and   Bagniano.     De  Vins,  in  this  state  of 
embarrasment,  summoned  the  senate  of  Genoa  to 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Savona,  which  was  re- 
fused ;  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  possession  of     . 
the  place  by  force,  the  allies  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  defiles  of  the  Bochetta,  and  retire  towards 
Acqui.     Hereupon  the  French  took  possession  of 
Pietra,  Loano,  Finale,  and  Vado,  as  well  as  of 
the  immense  magazines  which  the  Austrians  had 
collected  at  Savona.     By  means  of  this  success, 
the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees  were  completely  laid 
open  to  the  invaders. 

The  excesses,  however,  which  accompanied 
their  triumphs,  soon  reduced  the  republican  army 
to  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  emperor,  by  his  recent  successes  on  the 
Rhine,  was  enabled  to  detach  a  body  of  25,000 
men  into  Italy,  who  fortified  a  position  on  the 
back  of  the  Appenines ;  while  the  court  of  Turin, 
fully  aware  of  its  critical  situation,  sent  a  rein- 
forcement of  6000  troops  to  General  ColJi,  who 
commanded  the  Sardinian  army.  These  circum- 
stances added  to  their  disorganization,  and  stopped 
for  the  present  the  career  of  the  French. 

The  allies,  however,  were  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing any  important  enterprise  by  the  rigor 
of  the  season,  the  mountains  being  at  this  time 
covered  with  snow;  and  the  fate  of  Italy  was  con- 
sequently postponed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Renewal  of  the  Civil  War  in  La  Vendee. — Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  Brittany . — Landing  of  the 
Emigrants  at  Quiberon. — Fort  Penthievre  taken. — De  Puisaye's  Proclamation. — Hoche  dis- 
patched with  an  Army.— His  Proceedings. — Fort  Penthieme  retaken  by  the  French. — Sudden 
Attacks.—  Unfortunate  Terminaton  of  the  Expedition. 


THE  French  government,  under  pretence  of 
bad  faith,  having  refused  to  advance  the  sum  sti- 
pulated in  the  late  treaty  with  the  chiefs  of  La 
Vendee,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  another 
civil  war  broke  out,  and  orders  were  issued  to  ar- 
rest several  of  the  principal  insurgents.  Cler- 
mont,  who  had  been  permitted  to  traverse  the 
departments  lately  in  commotion,  with  a  view  of 


preventing  further  hostilities,  was  seized  in  the 
act  of  distributing  forged  assignats.  Tinfinac  de 
la  Bossiere  was  also  taken  prisoner,  when  about 
to  repair  to  Jersey.  Cormartin  was  stopped, 
and  likewise  imprisoned,  under  the  accusation  of 
spending  the  money  advanced  to  him  in  recruit- 
ing a  new  army.  Charette,  of  whom  the  French 
government  was  particularly  jealous,  was  likewise 
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between  the  Vendean  chiefs  and  the  English  mi- 

GUAP  IV.  nistry  having  been  intercepted,  hostilities  were 
s^~v^/  unavoidable. 

1785.  On  the  16th  of  June,  a  report  was  made  to  the 
convention  relative  to  the  critical  situation  of  La 
Vendee ;  and  on  the  21st,  a  manifesto  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  which  was  published 
in  form  at  the  head-quarters  of  Charette  and 
Stofflet. 

An  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Brittany  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  meditated  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  France  in 
the  most  vulnerable  point.  A  number  of  regi- 
ments were  accordingly  raised  and  embodied, 
consisting  partly  of  the  unhappy  Toulonese,  who 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  their  country,  and 
partly  of  those  who  had  retired  from  France  at 
different  periods.  As  the  number  of  volunteers 
for  this  desperate  undertaking  was  insufficient,  a 
multitude  of  prisoners  were  recruited  from  the 
gaols,  a  measure  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal, 
as  some  of  the  troops  exhibited  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
immediately  after  they  sailed. 

The  youthful  but  promising  Count.,  de  Som- 
breuil,  who,-  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cou- 
rag-e,  had  lately  obtained  a  military  decoration 
from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Count  d'Her- 
•villy,  a  general  anterior  to  the  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy, were  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  this 
expedition.  The  chief  command,  however,  was 
given  to  M.  de  Puisaye,  formerly  adjutant-general 
to  Wimpffen,  who  possessed  considerable  influence 
among  the  Chouans,  having  formerly  been  one 
of  their  leaders.  On  this  account  he  was  chosen 
to  ^direct  this  important  enterprise;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  destitute  both  of  military  talents 
and  of  the  confidence  of  the  troops. 

This  little  army,  consisting  principally  of  the 
regiments  of  Hector,  Hervilly,  Dudrenuc,  Royale- 
Marine,  Royale  -  Louis,  Loyal  -  Emigrant,  and 
Royale-Artillerie,  was  embarked  in  transports, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  small  squadron,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  After  being  six- 
teen days  at  sea,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  place  of 
destination,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon 
on  the  4th  of  July.  During  the  night  the  de- 
barkation of  the  main  body  of  the  troops  was  ef- 
fected, under  the  orders  of  General  d'Hervilly ; 
and  on  the  succeeding  days  the  remainder  landed, 
together  with  an  immense  quantity  of  muskets, 
uniforms,  provisions,  ammunition,'  and  five  pieces 
of  cannon.  In  order  to  gratify  the  royalists,  ho- 
milies, benedictions,  and  titles  of  nobility,  were 
liberally  recurred  to:  a  quantity  of  assignats  was 
also  provided  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  paper  money  could  not  be  termed  forged,  as 
it  was  entirely  different  from  that  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  French  government. 

The  republicans  having  been  obliged  to  eva- 


cuate Auray  and  Vannes,  the  invaders  took  pos- 
session of  those  places,  and  extended  their  can- 
tonments. As  their  position,  however,  could  not 
be  mantained  without  Fort  Penthievre,  which 
had  recently  received  the  appellation  of  Fort 
Sans-Culottes,  it  was  attacked  on  the  2d  of  July, 
by  means  of  three  frigates  on  one  side,  while  the 
emigrants  presented  themselves  on  the  other  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison,  consisting 
of  400  men,  capitulated  to  the  English,  after  a 
resistance  of  two  days. 

Soon  after,  the  royalists  became  masters  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  also  of  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Carnac,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  quickly 
joined  by  a  body  of  Chouans.  M.  de  Puisaye 
established  his  head-quarters  at  the  village  of 
Geneve;  and,  having  armed  and  clothed  such  of 
the  peasantry  as  volunteered,  under  the  title  of 
a  Lieutenant-general  of  the  King's  armies,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  catholic  and  royal 
army  of  Brittany,"  he  invited  every  description  of 
Frenchmen  to  rally  round  his  standard,  by  the 
publication  of  the  following  proclamation : — 

"  Ye  brave  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  the  ad- 
miration, of  Europe,  and  the  envy  of  France,  the 
moment  is  arrived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  your 
heroic  toils.  The  illustrious  shades  of  Bouchamp, 
L'Escure,  La  Roche  Jacqueline,  and  as  many 
other  heroes  as  were  your  guides  and  friends,  are 
hovering  around  you !  The  associates  and  inhe- 
ritors of  their  glory,  Charette,  Stoiflet,  Sapineau, 
and  all  your  intrepid  leaders,  will  accomplish  this 
great  work,  which  they  have  begun  and  con- 
ducted with  so  much  constancy  ana  courage.  We 
bring  you  ammunition,  arms,  and  the  assistance 
which  a  protecting  power,  that  does  not  confine 
itself  to  a  bare  admiration  of  your  fortitude,  con- 
descends to  grant  you. 

"  Ye  loyal  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  who  have 
honored  me  with  your  confidence,  you  now  see 
that  it  has  not  been  violated.  The  British  go- 
vernment, roused  by  your  perseverance  and  mis- 
fortunes, has  granted  your  request.  An  army, 
entirely  composed  of  French  troops,  comes  to 
second  your  endeavours ;  and  I  bring  you  all  the 
succours  you  have  demanded.  His  Britannic 
majesty,  forced  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  your 
tyrants,  and  to  assert  the  respect  due  to  his  crown, 
has,  nevertheless,  graciously  received  your  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  persecuted  ministers  of  your  re- 
ligion, whom  he  now  restores  to  your  wishes. 
This  is  the  only  answer  worthy  of  his  majesty  to 
the  ambitious  and  destructive  plans  which  your 
foes  have  imputed  to  his  generous  intentions. 
Prehch  officers  and  soldiers,  who,  like  yourselves, 
for  these  four  years  past  have  fought  for  their  king, 
now  hasten  to  rejoin  you  ;  and  your  princes  in- 
tend to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  your  in- 
vincible columns." 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of   these   event1* 
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reached  Paris,  the  national  convention  immedi- 
ately selected  two  deputies,  Blad  and  Tallien, 
whom  they  dispatched  to  Brittany.  While  these 
stimulated  the  neighbouring  departments,  Hoche 
assembled  troops ;  and  having  left  Cherin,  whom 
he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  staff  at  Rennes, 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  occasional  supplies 
of  ammunition,  artillery,  and  provisions,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Auray  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions.  Conscious  that  he  was  at  present  inca- 
pable of  opposing  so  formidable  a  force,  he  al- 
lowed the  emigrants  to  remain  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  fort  of  Quiberon,  as  well  as  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  remained  a  patient  spectator  of  their 
progress.  This  commander-in-cnief  excused  his 
inactive  state,  by  declaring  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  shut  up  the  enemy  like  so  many  rats  in  a 
trap ! 

When  the  general  had  collected  a  sufficient 
army,  he  forced  the  emigrants  to  withdraw  to  the 
camp  of  Kousten,  under  protection  of  the  fort  of 
Penthievre,  July  10,  while  he  himself  remained 
at  the  village  of  Sainte-Barbe,  and  entrusted 
General  Lemoine  with  the  erection  of  the  batte- 
ries intended  to  encompass  the  invading  army. 
These  preparations  naturally  alarmed  the  chiefs 
of  the  royalists,  who  immediately  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  the  blockade,  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  communication  with  the  disaffected  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country ;  and  were  therefore  re- 
solved, early  on  the  following  day,  to  assault  the 
republican  lines.  On  the  preceding  evening,  how- 
ever, July  15,  intelligence  of  this  important  design 
was  communicated  by  no  less  than  four  deserters ; 
and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  coun- 
teract the  enemy's  operations.  General  Humbert, 
therefore,  on  the  approach  of  their  columns, 
agreeable  to  his  orders, fell  back:  and  the  assail- 
ants were  not  only  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of 
f  rape-shot  from  two  covered  batteries  in  front, 
ut  also  to  a  charge  of  infantry  and  cavalry  on 
both  their  flanks.  By  this  unexpected  reception, 
the  emigrants  were  entirely  disconcerted;  and 
about  300,  with  a  number  of  nobles,  including  the 
Count  de  Talmont,  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  General  d'Hervilly,  who  commanded  on 
this  occasion,  was  desperately  wounded ;  and  the 
republicans  obtained  possession  of  three  pieces  of 
cannon.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  protec- 
tion of  five  English  boats,  the  victors  would  have 
accompanied  the  fugitives  into  Fort  Penthievre. 

By  this  time  the  French  commander-in-chief 
had  a  formidable  force,  consisting  of  the  national 
guards  of  Brest  and  all  the  adjoining  towns,  in 
addition  to  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  regular 
troops.  Thus  the  republicans  were  increasing, 
while  the  royalists  were  diminishing;  and,  as  the 
latter  were  penned  up  within  the  peninsula,  Hoche 
determined  to  leave  the  lines  hitherto  occupied 
by  his  army,  and  oppose  the  invaders.  It  being 


however  necessary  first  to  obtain  possession  of  BOOK  IL 

Fort  Penthievre,  he  resolved  to  attack  that  place; . 

and,  notwithstanding  all  the  engineers  in  his  army  CHAP.  IV. 
were  of  opinion  that  it  could  only  be  reduced  by  '*^*v^/ 
regular  approaches,   Hoche   was  determined  to     1795. 
carry  it  by  assault.     He  was  certainly  encouraged 
to  make  this  bold  attempt  by  the  number  of  de- 
. sellers,  who  not  only  made  him  acquainted,  from 
time  to  time,  with  all  the  movements  in  the  roy- 
alists' camp,  but  even  undertook  the  task  of  con- 
ducting the  republican  troops  to  the  fort,  and  ob- 
taining its  surrender. 

The  entrenched  camp  at  length  was  forced, 
and  while  numbers  of  the  royal  army  joined  that 
of  Hoche's,  and  protested  their  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  the  republican  cause,  the  remainder  retired 
to  a  rock,  where  they  had  posted  a  piece  of  can- 
non, and  defended  themselves  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity.  As  some  of  their  chiefs,  however, 
seized  this  opportunity  of  effecting  their  escape  on 
board  the  boats  which  were  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  as  the  fire  of  the  republicans  was  ex- 
ceedingly fierce,  these  unhappy  men,  now  reduced 
to  the  deplorable  alternative  of  perishing  by  the 
swords  or  their  enemy  or  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  to  the  coast  of  France.  About 
700  of  the  emigrants  perished  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  where  they  had  taken  shelter,  called  Le 
Rocher  de  Portignes;  about  2000  were  saved  by 
the  boats  of  the  fleet ;  of  those  who  surrendered, 
such  as  were  not  noble  obtained  their  freedom 
after  some  time ;  and  all  the  women  and  children 
of  the  Chouans  were  immediately  liberated.  This 
was  the  boast  of  those  historians  who  defended  the 
proceedings  of  France  at  this  period  :  but,  on  an 
impartial  review,  we  must  deem  it  more  policy 
than  humanity :  it  is  evident,  from  what  follow- 
ed, that  humanity  was  entirely  abolished.  The 
Bishop  of  Dol,  and  fourteen  of  his  clergy,  were 
devoted  to  immediate  death,  which  they  met  with 
the  most  exemplary  resignation.  M.  de  Broglie, 
and  several  others  of  birth,  to  the  amount  of  about 
300,  were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  consisting 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  captain,  serjeant,  corpo- 
ral, and  a  private ;  and  being,  as  usual,  condemned, 
suffered  upon  this  occasion.  The  fate  of  Count 
Charles  de  Sombreuil,  who  had  embarked  in  the 
expedition  from  sentiments  of  Junior,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  gallant  and  disinterested  man- 
ner, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  deeply 
lamented  by  all  Europe.  In  a  letter  which  tnis 
unfortunate  youth  addressed  to  Sir  J»  B.  Warren, 
on  the  28th  of  June,  he  said : — 

"  A  number  of  vessels  which  remained  on  the 
coasts,  might  have  afforded  me  the  disgraceful  re- 
treat which  M.  de  Puisaye  so  vigilantly  seized ; 
but  the  dereliction  of  my  companions  in  arms 
would  have  been  far  more  shocking  to  me  than 
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BOOK  II.  tue  jot  w{jich  awaits  me.      I   am  bold  to  say,  I 
~ ~  deserved  a  better  fate  ;  and  this  you  will  acknow- 
s^v"x*/  ledge,  together  with  all  those  who  know  me,  if 
1795-6.    cnance  will  ever  permit  any  of  the  companions  of 
my  misfortune  to  reveal   to  the  world  the  myste- 
ries of  this    fatal,  this  unexampled   day. — Fare- 
well :    I    bid  you   farewell    with    that  calmness 
which   can    alone    result   from   purity   of   con- 
science." 

In  Fort  Penthievre  and  the  peninsula  were 
found  70,000  muskets,  150,000  pair  of  shoes,  and 
all  the  artillery  landed  from  the  fleet.  The  beach 
of  Quiberon  was  covered  with  wines,  liquors, 
provisions,  and  stores  of  all  sorts ;  and  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  con- 
fusion, is  reported  to  have  obtained  possession  of 
a  number  of  vessels  laden  with  flour,  rice,  and 
provisions. 

The  British  squadron,  having  remained  some 
time  on  the  coast,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
republican  army.  Several  partial  descents  were 
attempted  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  seize  on  Noirmoutier,  formerly  the 
haunt  of  Charette  and  his  followers.  As  this 
island  was  found  to  be  too  well  guarded,  the  isle 
of  Dieu,  though  considerably  smaller  in  extent, 
was  taken  possession  of  instead,  by  the  royalists, 
and  converted  into  a  place  of  arms ;  whereby  the 
Chouans  might  be  occasionally  succoured :  while 
the  British  cruizers,  by  hovering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, kept  the  adjacent  coast  in  continual 
alarm,  and  intercepted  all  communication  by  sea. 
The  ardor  of  the  insurgents,  however,  was  cooled 
by  reiterated  defeats. 

As  Sapineau  had  recurred  to  arms,  General 
Willot  was  sent,  with  a  column  of  1800  men,  into 
the  districts  occupied  by  his  adherents,  with 
orders  to  seize  on  the  grain  and  oxen  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  not  to  restore  the  latter  until  they 
had  deposited  their  arms  in  the  public  magazines. 
Another  body  of  troops  proceeded  in  search  of 
Stofflet,  who  still  headed  a  small  band  of  deter- 
mined followers  ;  but,  unable  any  longer  to  cope 
with  the  republican  forces  in  the  open  field,  he 
lurked  in  the  woods,  and  was  forced  to  recur  to  the 
habits  of  his  early  life,  by  sometimes  firing  upon 
his  prey  from  behind  trees  and  hedges,  and  at 
other  times  encouraging  his  adherents  in  the  pur- 
suit and  murder  of  occasional  wanderers.  The 
conduct  of  Charette,  however,  was  more  cau- 
tious ;  for  he  remained  secreted  with  a  few  faith- 
ful companions,  and  made  war  more  like  a  free- 
booter than  a  general.  In  short,  it  was  apparent 
that  these  chiefs  had  lost  all  their  influence,  and 
that  the  Vendean  insurrection  was  near  a  termi- 
nation. 

The  two  principal  leaders  at  length  fell  into 
the  hands  of  then-  enemies.  Stofflet,  being  de- 
sirous to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
party,  left  the  haunts  where  he  had  so  long  re- 


mained in  security,  and  ventured  into  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Being  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions, he  repaired  from  place  to  place,  endeavour- 
ing to  stimulate  the  now  lukewarm  spirit  of  a  people 
which  had  been  heretofore  burning  with  zeal.  In 
one  of  these  excursions  he  unfortunately  repaired 
to  the  village  of  Langreriere,  with  only  one  do- 
mestic and  a  couple  of  aide-de-camps.  Intelli- 
gence of  his  arrival  having  reached  Lontil  and 
Liegard,  two  republican  officers,  they  immediately 
hastened  thither,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  and,  having  secured  all  the 
avenues,  suddenly  entered  the  apartment,  and 
seized  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Vendean 
chiefs,  who,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  had  fought 
no  less  than  150  actions;  in  more  than  a  hundred 
of  which  he  had  proved  victorious.  He  was  guil- 
lotined Feb.  23, 1796. 

Still  the  bold  and  crafty  Charette  eluded  the 
vigilance,  and  defied  the  menaces,  of  his  ene- 
mies. Although  no  longer  able  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  raise  a  whole  de- 
partment in  his  defence,  he  yet  continued  to  sus- 
tain a  petty  warfare.  At  this  time  his  troops 
did  not  exceed  1000  infantry  and  300  cavalry ; 
but  with  these  he  acted  constantly  on  the  offen- 
sive; and,  after  a  defeat,  still  found  means  to 
escape,  and  carry  on  the  war  anew,  by  rallying 
the  wreck  of  his  troops  at  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distance  from  the  field  of  battle.  As  he  knew 
some  of  the  priests  were  in  the  pay  of  the  go- 
vernment, he  distrusted  them  all,  and  at  length 
became  so  suspicious,  that  he  confided  his  secrets 
to  a  few  female  favorites  alone,  who  are  said  to 
have  encouraged  a  temper  naturally  sanguinary 
to  fresh  excesses.  At  times,  however,  he  pre- 
tended to  negociate  with  the  generals,  and  actually 
offered  to  accept  of  terms;  but  he  refused  the 
proposition  of  being  exiled  to  Switzerland,  or  con- 
veyed to  Jersey ;  and  disdainfully  replied,  "  that 
all  the  fleets  and  vessels  of  the  republic  were  not 
sufficient  to  transport  the  brave  royalists  under 
his  command." 

This  hero  having  retired  into  the  recesses 
of  the  forests  of  Machicoul  and  Prince,  wan- 
dered with  a  few  fugitives  along  the  margin 
of  Grand  Lieu,  and  seldom  left  his  retreat  but 
when  imperious  necessity  obliged  him.  Three 
small  moveable  columns  of  cavalry  were  sent 
thither  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  he  possessed  about  6000  louis-d'ors 
in  gold,  this  booty  was  promised  as  a  reward  to 
the  person  who  should  take  him.  The  pursuit, 
at  length,  became  so  hot,  that  his  mistress  was 
seized,  and  a  trunk,  containing  his  correspon- 
dence, fell  about  the  same  time  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  Soon  after  this,  Moelle,  one  of  his 
generals  of  division,  was  killed;  and  Caillue, 
another,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  dis- 
astrous skirmish,  at  the  close  of  which  the  brave 
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Charette  escaped,  with  great  difficulty,  at  the 
head  of  forty  horsemen.  Hereupon,  Robrie  and 
Guerin,  two  inferior  chiefs,  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  surrendered  themselves  and  their  party. 

Charette  was  still  incessantly  pursued  by  the  ca- 
valry of  Hoche ;  a<s,  during- his  life,  the  Vendean 
war  could  never  be  considered  as  finished.  At 
length,  Travot,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army, 
came  up  with  him  at  Chabottier,  in  Poitou ;  and 
although  harrassed  with  unceasing-  fatigue,  and 
wounded  both  in  the  head  and  hand,  he  had 
still  sufficient  strength  and  sagacity  to  make  his 
escape  into  a  wood,  supported  by  two  faithful 
followers,  who  were  determined  to  share  his  fate, 
and  who  actually  fell  dead  in  succession  at  his 
feet,  covered  with  wounds.  Adjutant-general 
Travot  ran  up,  seized  the  chief,  March  23,  aud 


conducted  him  to  Nantes,  where,  but  a  few  months  BOOK 
before,  he  had  made  a  triumphal  entry,  mounted 
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upon  a  superb  courser,  surrounded  by  the  officers  CHAP.  IV. 
of  his  staff,  and  accompanied  by  republican  gene-  ^" 
rals  as  well  as  the  representatives  on  mission  in 
the  western  departments.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  appeared  dressed  in  a  short  green  vest 
and  pantaloons,  disfigured  by  blood,  with  his  arm 
in  a  scarf,  and  his  countenance  pale  and  dejected. 
Notwithstanding,  he  beheld  the  preparations  for 
his  execution  with  an  undaunted  eye,  for  he  not 
only. surveyed  the  soldiers  -that  were  drawn  up 
for  that  purpose  without  shrinking,  but  even  re- 
fused to  nave  a  bandage  tied  across  his  face,  and 
actually  gave  the  signal  for  his  own  death.  On 
the  fall  of  their  chief,  all  the  insurgent  depart- 
ments readily  submitted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'Natal  History. — Action  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Admiral  Holham. — Gallant  conduct  of  Vice- 
admiral  Cornwallis  in  the  Channel. — Lord  Bfidport's  Action  with  the  French  Fleet. — Encounters 
between  single  Ships. —  Death  of  Caplain  Faulknor.—  Campaign  in  the  West  Indies.— Insurrec- 
tions in  Grenada. — Re-capture  of  St.  Lucia  by  Victor  Hughes. —  The  Maroon  War. — Proceed" 
ings  of  England  with  respect  to  Holland. — Conquests  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  by  the  English. 


ALTHOUGH  the  memorable  engagement  off 
Vshant  had  considerably  reduced  the  naval  power 
of  France,  yet,  early  in  the  spring,  she  found 
means  to  fit  out  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  armament,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  two  corvettes,  issued  forth 
from  Toulon,  with  a  view  of  making-  a  descent 
upon  Corsica,  and  restoring-  that  island  to  the  do- 
minion of  its  former  masters. 

Intelligence,  from  Genoa,  of  this  fleet  having 
been  seen  off  the  isle  of  Marguerite,  soon  reached 
Vice-admiral  Hotham,  who  immediately  left  Leg- 
horn Road,  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  four 
frigates,  and  four  armed  vessel?,  in  pursuit  of  it: 
and,  anticipating  the  enemy's  destination,  shaped 
his  course  accordingly.  He  likewise  sent  orders 
for  the  Berwick,  then  at  St.  Fiorenzo,  to  join  him 
off  Cape  Corfe;  but  received  the  disagreeable 
news  of  the  capture  of  that  ship,  two  days  before, 
by  the  enemy's  fleet,  after  an  action  in  which 
Captain  Littlejohn  was  killed. 

Notwithstanding  the  respective  squadrons  were 
daily  seen  by  the  advanced  frigates  of  both,  yet 
they  did  not  descry  each  other  until  three  days 
had  elapsed,  when  -the  French  were  discovered 
to  windward.  As  no  inclination  to  bear  down 
was  evinced,  rhe-signal  was  mad«  by  the  admiral 
for  a  general-  chfcse;  in  the  course  of  which,  one 
of  the  enemy's  line-of-battlc  ships  was  perceived 
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to  have  lost  her  top-masts,  the  wind  beingsqually 
and  blowing-  very  fresh.  Hereupon  the  Incon- 
stant, which  acted  as  repeating-  frigate  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  attacked,  raked.,  and  harassed 
this  vessel,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Agamemnon, 
of  64  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  (the  late  Lord) 
Nelson,  who  rendered  her  a  complete  wreck ; 
but  he  was  twice  recalled,  by  signal  from  the 
Britannia,  as  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
advancing  to  her  succour,  by  one  of  which  she 
was  soon  after  taken  in  tow. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  vice-admiral,  per- 
ceiving that  the  British  squadron  did  not  gain 
upon  that  of  the  French,  the  ships  of  the  latter 
being  fresh  from  port,  gave  orders  to  form  on  the 
larboard  line  of  bearing;  and,  finding-  the  dis- 
abled ship,  with  her  consort,  separated  from,  and 
to  leeward  of,  the  main  body,  it  was  determined  to 
reduce  the  enemy  to  the  alternative  of  either 
abandoning  two  oftheirline-of-battle  ships  or  com- 
ing to  action.  Accordingly,  the  Captain  and 
Bedford,  of  74  guns  and  590  men  each,  (Cap- 
tains Reeve  and  Gould,)  were  dispatched  to 
secure  these  vessels :  on  this  the  French  squa- 
dron bore  down  to  their  assistance,  and  a  partial 
action  ensued ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  Bri- 
tish van  ships,  particularly  the  Illustrious  of  74 
guns  and  590  men,  (Captani  'Frederick,)  and  the 
Courag-eax,  of  74  guns  and  640  men,  (Captaiu 
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BOOK  II.  Montgomery,)  not  only  lost  their  main  and  mizcn- 

• masts,  but  suffered  considerably,  the  former  hav- 

p-  V.  jng-  20 seamen  and  marines  killed,  and  70  wound- 
'  ed.  However,  the  Ca  Ira,  of  80  guns  and  950 
men,  was  captured,  with  the  Censeur,  of  74  guns 
and  930  men,  which  had  been  separated  from  the 
fleet  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, for  one  of  these  ships  having  1300  men  and 
the  other  1000  on  board,  their  decks  were  strewed 
M'idi  carnage,  and  they  lost  nearly  400  men.  The 
whole  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  amounted 
to  oidy  75  killed,  and  280  slightly  wounded. 

The  English  had  fourteen  ships :  and  the  order 
of  battle  was — 

Van  Squadron. 

1.  Captain,  Capt.  Reeve,  74  guns,  5.90  men. 

2.  Bedford,  Capt.  Gould,  74  guns,  590  men. 

3.  Tancredi,  Captain  Le  Chevalier  Caraccioli,  74 

guns,  600  men. 

4.  Princess  Royal,  Captain  Purvis,  90  guns,  760 

men. 

Romulus,  repeating  frigate. 
Fox,  cutter. 

Centre  Squadron. 

f).  Agamemnon,  Capt.  Nelson,  64  guns,  491  men . 

6.  Illustrious,   Capt    Frederick,   74    guns,  590 

men. 

7.  Courageux,     Capt.    Montgomery,   74    guns, 

640  men. 

8.  Britannia,    Capt.    Holloway,   100  guns,  859 

men. 

9.  Egmont,  Capt;  Sutton,  74  guns,  590  men. 
Inconstant,  to  repeat  signals. 
Meleager,  ditto. 

Rear  Squadron. 

10.  Windsor  Castle,  Capt.  Gore,  90  guns,  755 

men. 


11.  Diadem,  Capt.  Tyler,  64  guns,  491  men. 

12.  St.  George,  Capt.  Foley,  90  guns,  760  m 


men. 


73.  Terrible,  Capt.  Campbell,  74  guns,  590  men. 
14.  Fortitude,  Capt.  Young,  74  guns,  590  men. 

Lowestoflfe,  repeating-firigate. 

Tarleton,  Poulette,  and  Minerva. 


The  following  were  the 
which  composed  the  French 

Gurs. 

Le  Sans  Culotte     .    .  120 
La  Victo.'re  (late  Lau- 

guedoc)      ...  80 

Le  Tenant    ....  80 

Le  Guerrier  ....  74 

Le  Conquerant      .     .  74 

Le  Mercure  ....  74 

Le  Earras     .    ,    .    r  74 


names  of  the  ships 
fleet: 

On  board 
Hen.  during  the  action. 

1200   2000 


950 
950 
730 
730 
730 
730 


1300 
.  1300 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


Gum. 

Le  Genereux  ...  74 
Le  Heureux  ...  74 
Le  Duquesne  ...  74 
Le  Timoleon  (late  Com- 
merce de  Bourdeaux)  74 
Le  Ca  Ira  (taken)  .  .  80 
Le  Censeur  (ditto)  .  74 

L'Alcide 74 

Le  Souverain  ...  74 
LaVestale  ....  32 
La  Minerve  ....  40 
La  Thamise  ....  40 

L'Alceste 32 

Scout 18 

La  Hazard  .    .     20 


On  board 
Men.  during  the  action. 

730  lOW 
730  1000 
730  1000 


730 
950 
930 
930 
930 
250 
300 
300 
250 
120 
120 


1000 

1300 

1000 

1000 

1000 

250 

300 

300 

250 

120 

120 


On  the  7th  of  July,  a  flying  squadron,,  consist- 
ing of  the  Agamemnon,  Meleager,  Ariadne,  Mo- 
selle, and  Mutine  cutter,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Nelson,  was  chased  into  Su  Fioren/o. 
Bay,  by  twenty-three  sail  of  the  enemy,  seven- 
teen of  which  proved  to  be  of  the  line.  Here- 
upon, Admiral  Hotham  immediately  put  to  sea  ; 
and  the  enemy  was  at  length  descried  to  leeward, 
July  13.  Unfortunately,  six  of  the  English 
squadron  were  forced  to  bend  main-top-sails  in 
the  room  of  those  that  were  split  in  the  course  of 
the  night ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  delay,  the 
attempt  to  cut  the  French  oft'  from  the  land,  from 
whence  they  were  only  five  leagues  distant,  prov- 
ed abortive.  About  eight  o'clock  the  signal  was 
hoisted  for  a  general  chase,  and  a  few  of  the  van 
ships  got  up  with  their  rear  about  noon ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  a  partial  action  took  place, 
and  the  Alcide,  of  74  guns,  struck,  but  about  half 
an  hour  after  she  caught  fire,  and  was  entirely 
consumed.  The  rest  of  the  fleet,  being  favored 
by  a  shift  of  wind,  took  shelter  in  Frejus  Bay,  and 
eluded  all  further  pursuit. 

On  the  26th  of  August  a  detachment  from  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Inconstant, 
Meleager,  Southampton,  Tartar,  Ariadne,  and 
Speedy,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nelson, 
proceeded  to  the  bays  of  Alassio  and  Languelia, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vado,  whence  he  cut 
out  nine  ships  belonging  to  the  French ;  and,  had 
it  not  been  impracticable,  the  enemy  having  two 
thousand  horse  and  foot  in  the  adjoining  town,  he 
would  have  landed  in  Alassio,  and  destroyed  a 
convoy  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Censeur,  and  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  convoy,  were  taken,  nearly  about 
the  same  time,  by  a  squadron  under  Richery, 
consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
gates :  that  admiral,  however,  being  either  afraid 
to  keep  the  sea  or  return  to  a  French  port,  took 
shelter  in  Cadi/,  which  was  immediately  after- 
wards blockaded  by  the  English. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  a  manifest  supe- 
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riority  over  the  French,  both  in  skill  and  resolu- 
tion, was  evinced  by  a  small  detachment  from 
the  Channel  fleet.  On  the  16th  of  June,  Vice- 
admiral  Cornwallis,  whose  flag  was  flying  on 
board  a  first-rate,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with  four 
74-gun  ships,  the  Mars,  Triumph,  Brunswick, 
and  Bellerophon,  and  two  frigates,  the  Phaeton 
and  Pallas,  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  line-of- 
battle  ships,  fourteen  frigates,  two  brigs,  and 
a  cutter,  near  the  Penmarks.  The  enemy,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  of  wind,  obtained  the  wea- 
ther-gage, and  whde  one  of  their  large  ships 
began  to  fire  on  the  Mars,  a  frigate,  which  had 
kept  to  leeward,  ran  upon  her  larboard  quarter, 
and  frequently  yawed  and  fired  with  an  unusual 
portion  of  gallantry,  while  the  other  ships  kept 
up  a  distant  cannonade.  An  attempt  was  made, 
towards  evening,  to  cut  off  this  vessel,  which  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  squadron ;  on  which  the 
English  admiral  bore  up  for  hei  support,,  and  all 
the  ships  under  his  command  displayed  such 
resolution  and  valour,  that  the  superior  fleet  ab- 
solutely drew  oft',  and  tacked  and  stood  away 
before  sun-set. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  a  portion  of  the  same  fleet 
was  perceived  off'  L'Orient  by  Admiral-lord 
Bridport,  whose  flag  was  flying  in  the  Royal 
George,  with  a  strong  squadron  tinder  his  com- 
mand, consisting  of  two  ships  of  100,  three  of  98, 
one  of  80,  and  four  of  74  guns.  As  he  found  the 
French  declined  a  contest,  four  of  the  fastest 
sailing  men  of  war,  the  Sanspareil  of  80  guns, 
the  Orion  of  74,  the  Russel  of  74,  and  the  Co- 
lossus of  74,  were  the  first  detached,  and  the 
whole  followed  soon  after,  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  during  the  whole  night. 
Early  on  the  23d,  the  headmost  ships  came  up 
with  the  enemy,  viz. 

Gum. 
The  IrresistibFe  ...     74  Capt.  Grindall, 

Orion 74  Sir  James  Saumarez, 

Queen  Charlotte  100  Sir  A.  S.  Douglas, 

Russel    74  Capt.  T.  Larcom, 

Colossus    ....     74  Capt.  J.  Monkton,  and 
Sanspareil    ...    80  Capt.  Ld.  H.  Seymour. 

After  an  action  of  three  hours,  the  Alexander, 
Formidable,  and  Tigre,  struck;  and,  had  not  the 
remainder  been  protected  by  the  land,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  more  would  have  been  captured:  not- 
withstanding, when  it  is  recollected  that  this^ac- 
tion  was  fought  in  the  face  of  batteries,  and 
before  a  strong  naval  port,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Britisn  squadron  evinced  considerable 
gallantry. 

The  coasting  trade  of  France  was  at  this  time 
greatly  distressed;  and,  by  the  zeal  and  attention 
of  the  English  cruisers,  many  of  her  armed  ships 
captured.  Several  commanders,  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  rocks,  shoals,  and  harbours,  distin- 
guished themselves  upon  this  occasion,  particularly 
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Sir  W.  S.  Smith,  who,  in  the  Diamond,   chased  gQOK  \l 
some  of  the  enemy  s  corvettes  on  shore,  and  en-  ____  ' 
gaged  with  their  land  batteries;  while  Sir  John  CHAP.  V. 
Borlase  Warren,  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  and  Sir  < 
Edward  Pellew,  seized  every  opportunity  of  doing 
some  bold  achievement. 

Early  in  this  year,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  actions  between  single  ships  during  the  cam- 
paign took  place  in  the  West  Indies,  between  the 
Blanche,  mounting  thirty-two  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Faulknor,   and   La  Pique,  of  thirty- 
eight  guns  and  360  men.     During  a  cruize  ofFthe 
island  of   Guadaloupe,  Captain    Faulknor  per- 
ceived, on  the  4th  of  January,  a  frigate  at  anchor 
near  Pointe-a-Petre,  under  protection  of  the  bat- 
teries. Finding  that  this  vessel  came  out  the  next 
day,  and  was  two  leagues  astern,   he  made  sail 
for,  and  about  noon  passed  under  her  lee,  on  the 
starboard   tack,  exchanging   broadsides   at    the 
same  time.  Having  put  about,  and  come  up  with 
her  again,  the  enemy  wore  within  musket-shot,. 
with  the  intention  t»  rake  j  on  which  the  English 
tacked  also,  engaged   nearly  aboard,  and  soon 
after,  putting  the  helm  a-starboard,  ran  across  and 
lashed  the  bowsprit  to  their  own  capstern.  While 
in  this  critical  situation,  the  French  frigate's  main 
and  mizen  masts  having  fallen,  they  payed  off"  be- 
fore the  windt  towed  the  enemy  along  with  them, 
and  finding  that  their  own  stern-ports  were  not 
sufficiently  large,  the   upper  transom-beam  was 
blown  away,  so  as  to  admit  the  guns  to  run  out, 
and  fire  into  the  adversary's  bows  ;  while  the  ma- 
rines  kept  up    such  a  well-directed    fire,   that 
no  man  could  appear  on  her  forecastle..  At  length,. 
after  an  engagement  of  five  hours,  during  which 
La  Pique  had  76  men  killed  and  110  wounded, 
she   surrendered  to  the    Blanelie?  but   Captain 
Faulknor,  who  had  before  displayed  his  gallantry 
in  presence  of  the  English  fleet  and  army,  at  thn 
assault  of  Fort  Royal,  received  a  mortal  shot  in 
the  midst  of  this  action,,  and  was  no  longer  alive 
to  receive  the  sword  of  his  vanquished  rival.  The 
Blanche  had  only  eight  killed   and  twenty-one 
wounded  ;.  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  superior 
skill  and  seamanship  of  the  victors.  A  monument 
was  soon  after  erected  at  the  public  expence,  to 
commemorate  the  exploits  of  this  much-lamented. 
commander. 

Another  gallant  action,  which  was  fought  in 
the  Mediterranean,  between  two  English  and  two 
French  frigates,  is  worthy  of  recording.  The 
Dido,  Captain  Towry,  and  the  Lowcstofie,.  Cap- 
tain Middleton,  having  fallen  in  with  three  French 
frigates  off  the  Hieres,  the  Dido  bore  down  upon 
La  Minerve,  carrying  forty-two  guns,  and  com- 
menced a  close  fight,  in  the  course  of  which  both 
vessels  suffered  considerably:  while  the  LowestoH'e 
prevented  the  Artemise,  of  thirty-six  guns,  from 
assisting  her  consort  ;  and,  after  having  forced  her 
tt  retreat,  returned,  and  helped  to  secure  the 
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mast,  and  main-top-mast. 

jn  snorf(  tne  naval  campaign  of  this  year  was 
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"^94^"^  peculiarly  auspicious  to  England,  who  lost  only 
tour  ships,  namely,  the  Berwick,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Le  Censeur,  of 
seventy-four,  which  was  retaken  by  the  enemy 
oft'  Cape  St.  Vincent  ;  the  Daphne,  which  was 
forced  to  yield  to  two  men  of  war;  and  the  Ne- 
mesis, of  twenty-eight  guns,  taken  by  two  frigates 
in  the  port  of  Smyrna,  in  express  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
hsd  about  fifty  armed  vessels  of  various  descrip- 
tions sunk,  destroyed,  and  captured.  'Of  these, 
one  was  a  ship  of  ninety-eight  guns,  two  of  eighty, 
four  of  seventy-four,  two  of  forty-four,  one  of  forty- 
two,  two  of  forty,  one  of  thirty-eight,  and  one  of 
thirty. 

Victor  Hughes,  renowned  for  his  boasting,  as 
well  as  for  his  inhumanity,  retained  possession  of 
Guadaloupe,  and  extended  his  influence  to  the 
neighbouring  isles.  This  man  not  only  exposed 
the  living  to  all  the  penalties  of  rebellion  without 
remorse,  but  bsolutely  violated  the  sanctuary  of 
the  dead  without  compunction.  H-e  "had,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  preceding  year,  published  a  pro- 
•clamation,  in  which,  after  stating,  "that  the  rights 
of  humanity,  of-  war,  an'd  of  nations,  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  British  commanders,"  he  added,  "  that 
the  body  of  Thomas  Dundas,  major-general  and 
governor,  interred  in  Guadaloupe,  should  be  taken 
up,  and  given  as  -a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  air." 
In  one  of  his  numerous  publications,  he  boasted, 
that  800  republicans  and  two  French  frigates  had 
conquered  the  island  where  he  then  resided  ;  and, 
after  ridiculing  the  idea  of  declaring  Guadaloupe 
to  be  in  ;t  state  of  blockade,  he  asserted  that  his 
cruisers^'  had  taken,  sunk,  and  burnt,  eighty-eight 
•of  the  enemy's  vessels,"  while  they,  according  to 
his  account,  had  "  turned  pirates,  and  ransacked 
neutral  vessels;"  —  a  powerful  armament  was 
therefore  fitted  out  by  the  English  ministers  for 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  government 
thought  proper  to  provide  a  reinforcement  for 
Commissioner  Hughes  ;  and  the  following  small 
armament  sailed  from  Brest,  with  troops  and  war- 
like stores  on  board, 

1.  L'Esuelle,  a  74  cut  down,  carrying  46  guns 

and  500  men. 

2.  L'Astree,  of  30  guns. 

3.  La  Leveret,  20  ditto. 
4  La  Prompte,  20  ditto. 
5.  Le  Duca.«,  20  ditto. 

Ten  armed  transports.       , 

This  squadron  having  be«n  chased  by  Captain 

G.  Wilson,  of  the  Bellona,  and  Captain  Carpen- 

ter, of  the  Alarm,  the  Ducas,  laden  with  field- 

piecee,  mortars,  shells,  shot,  and  entrenching  tools,' 


•was  captured.     The  rest  arrived  safe  in  (he 
Indies,  January  7. 

Hereupon  the  commissioner,  who  had  dispersed 
proclamations  and  emissaries  every  where,  deteri 
mined  to  extend  hostilities,  and  retaliate  on  the 
English,  by  attacking-  them  in  their  own  settle- 
ments. Accordingly,  lie  began  with  the  island  of 
Grenada,  which  formerly  belonged  to  France ;  and, 
having  conveyed  thither  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  an  insurrection  took  place  under  Fedon, 
April  10 ;  by  means  of  which,  the  lieutenant, 
governor  and!  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  takea 
prisoners.  Another  insurrection  broke  out  in  St. 
'Vincent,  which  was  considerably  aggravated  by 
the  fury  of  the  Charibbs.  The  French  inhabi- 
tants of  Dominica  were  also  instigated  to  revolt, 
and  a  small  detachment  sent  to  their  assistance  ; 
but  they  did  not  hold  out  so  long  as  in  the  other 
islands,  for  the  invaders  were  resisted  by  the  mi- 
litia, and  obliged  to  submit  as  prisoners  of  war, 
while  those  who  had  joined  them  were  punished 
with  all  the  rigor  of  die  laws. 

The  island  of  Dominica  is  so  situated  as  to  b* 
commanded  both  by  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe. 
It  is  a  small  and  mountainous  colony ;  and,  as  the 
negroes  amounted  to  20,000,  there  was  some  d;m- 

fer  that,  in  case  of  a  descent,  these  might  be  in- 
uced  to  rise  in  arms,  and  add  all  the  horrors  of 
a  servile  war  to  those  of  an  invasion.  These  fears 
were  naturally  increased  by  the  consideration, 
that  Farcelle,  a  French  negro,  and  many  slaves 
who  had  joined  him,  were  then  in  the  woods,  and 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  fastnesses  of  the  set- 
tlement. Governor  Bruce,  actuated  by  motives 
of  policy,  accordingly  entered  into  a  negociation. 
with  this  chief;  and  both  he  and  his  followers  were 
allured  from  the  mountains,  in  consequence  of 
certain  stipulations,  which  for  some  reasons  were 
not  adhered  to ;  as  it  appears,  that  Farcelle  was 
afterwards  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  island. 

Victor  Hughes,  having  found  means  to  recover. 
St.  Lucia,  landed  a  body  of  troops  there  under 
Massadcs  and  Lombard,  April  20 ;  and,  by  the 
allurements  of  liberty,  stimulated  the  negroes  to 
revolt.  Brigadier-general  Stuart,  after  obtaining 
possession  of  Vieux  Fort,  proceeded  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  Souffriere;  but  he  was  anticipated  in 
his  intentions,  and  notwithstanding  he  found  means 
to  dissipate  an  ambuscade,  his  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  after  an  engagement  of  seven 
hours.  The  capture  of  Pigeon  island,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Vigie  soon  after,  rendered  St.  Lucia 
no  longer  tenable;  and  it  was  therefore  deter-i 
mined  to  evacuate  it,  which  Captain  Barrett,  of 
the  Experiment,  happily  effected  without  loss  oft 
the  19th  of  June. 

The  Maroons  took  np  arms  in  Jamaica  about 
the  same  time,  which  produced  a  severe  contest. 
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the  most  rigprous  measures  were  obliged  to  be 
adopted ;  and  the  insurgent  slaves,  whom  the1 
sword  had  spared,  were  transported.  On  tin's  oc- 
casion many  stratagems  were  recurred  to,  which 
have  been  highly,  and  perhaps  justly  censured ; 
but  absolute  necessity  appears  to  have  been  the 
cause. 

The  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and 
tfce  treaty  of  alliance  which  ensued  immmediately 
after,  May  18,  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
connection  between  that  country  and  England. 
A  proclamation  was  therefore  issued  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  ordering  all  Dutch  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  to  be  stopped ;  and  five 
men  of  war,  nine  Indiamen,  and  about  sixty  sail 
of  smaller  vessels,  were  consequently  detained. 
Afterwards,  all  kind  of  property  belonging  to  that 
nation  was  ordered  to  be  seized ;  and  at  length  the 
king  in  council  published  a  third  declaration, 
in  which,  after  stating  that  divers  injurious  pro- 
ceedings had  lately  taken  place  in  the  United 
Provinces,  in  derogation  to  the  honor  of  his  crown 
and  the  just  rights  of  his  subjects,  an  order  for 
general  reprisals  was  granted  "  against  the  ships, 
goods,  ana  subjects  of  that  country." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1796,  a  manifesto  appeared 
in  the  name  of  "  the  national  assembly  represent- 
ing the  Batavian  nation."  This  ridiculous  pro- 
duction stated,  that  the  people  of  Holland,  so 
often  oppressed  and  pillaged,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  would  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to 
be  dragged  in  the  dust,  but  would  cease  to  be  the 
•port  of  the  ambitious  ministers  of  England,  who, 
by  the  dazzle  of  piratical  treasures,  blind  their 
own  nation,  which  fancies  it  self  to  be  free,  and  at 
the  same  time  exempt  from  the  terrible  calamities 
they  have  brought  upon  Europe  and  the  whole  of 
the  human  race.  After  asserting,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Netherlands,  alluded  to  in  the 
above  declaration  as  contrary  to  the  honor  of  his 
majesty's  crown,  were  the  acts  of  his  majesty's 
own  troops,  it  added,  that  the  orders  given  to  the 
Dutch  snips  of  war,  "  to  repel  violence  by  vio- 
lence," originated  in  the  rights  of  an  independent 
republic. 

In  the  Dutch  manifesto  it  was  also  asserted, 
"  that  letters  were  sent,  signed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  dated  at  Kew,  the  7th  of  February, 
1795,  to  several  of  the  colonies  of  the  republic  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  also  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope';  ordering,  on  his  individual  authority,  the 
respective  governors  to  put  the  colonies  of  the 
state  under  the  protection  of  the  British  arms ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  artful  and  customary  lan- 
guage of  the  British  ministry,  to  surrender  them 
to  England." 

The  government  of  Madras,  pursuant  to  the 
instruction*  received  from  England,  immediately 
set  about  fitting  out  a  small  armament,  for  the 
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purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  important  BOOK  II. 

island  of  Ceylon.     This  expedition,  which  was 

entrusted  to  Rear-admiral  Rainier  and  Colonel  CHAP.  V. 
Stuart,  sailed  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  consisted  ' 
of  the  Suffolk,  which  was  the  flag  ship,  the  Cen- 
turion, the  Diomede,  which  joined  off  Negapatam, 
and  several  transports.  The  chief  hope  of  suc- 
cess, however,  depended  upon  a  secret  negocia- 
tion  entered  into  with  a  Swiss  officer,  who  com- 
manded there  ;  for  the  Dutch  had  entrusted  the 
defence  of  their  settlements  to  foreigners.  The 
name  and  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
also  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  with  extraordi- 
nary effect;  but  the  promised  liquidation  of  certain 
or  supposed  debts  contributed  still  more  to  the 
advancement  of  this  intrigue,  which  was  entrusted 
to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  being  the  day  after  th« 
little  squadron  had  anchored  in  Back  Bay, 
Major  Agnew,  who  had  been  dispatched  in  the 
Heroine  to  Columbo,  with  letters  from  Lord  Ho- 
bart,  returned  with  an  order  from  M.  van  Angel- 
beck,  the  governor-general  of  Ceylon,  to  the  com- 
mandant, to  surrender  Fort  Oostenburgh  to  the 
English.  The  latter  having  refused  obedience  to 
this  injunction,  under  pretence  of  informality,  it 
was  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that 
part  of  the  island  by  force.  The  Diomede  unfor- 
tunately struck  upon  an  unknown  rock,  between 
Pigeon  Island  and  the  outer  point  of  the  bay; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  first  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  520  European  and  110  native 
soldiers,  with  two  field-pieces,  landed  at  the  White 
Rocks  without  opposition,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  immediately  followed.  The  debarka- 
tion of  stores  and  provisions  occupied  ten  day* 
more:  and  the  English  then  commenced  their 
approaches,  opened  batteries  against  the  fort  of 
Trincoinale,  and  completed  a  practicable  breach 
in  the  course  of  a  week  after  they  had  broken 
ground,  during  all  which  operations  the  enemy 
seldom  or  never  interrupted  them.  Hereupon 
Rear-admiral  Rainier  ana  Colonel  Stuart  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender,  on  the  18th  of 
August ;  and  on  the  26th  Major  Fornbauer  con- 
sented to  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  600,  were  made  prisoners 
of  war,  but  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  none 
of  the  officers  should  DC  sent  to  Europe ;  whence 
it  appears,  that  some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained of  the  displeasure  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. 

Immediately  after  this,  (August  01,)  the  com- 
mandant of  Oostenburgh  also  entered  into  a  ne- 
gociation  for  the  surrender  of  that  place;  which 
was  accordingly  delivered  up,  on  terms  similar  to 
those  of  Trincoinale,  and  the  British  colours  \vere 
hoisted  on  the  ramparts.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  fort  of  Batticaloe  was  secured,  as  well 
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HOOK  II.  as  the  settlement  of  Jaffnapatam,  on  the  27th  ; 
•  and  the  fort  and  military  post  of  Molletivoe,  Oc- 
tober 1. 

On  the  5th,  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Manor 
was  effected  by  Captain  Barbutf,  with  the  flank 
companies  of  the  72d  regiment  and  two  parties  of 
sepoys. 

A  small  armament  from  Madras,  consisting  of 
the  Resistance,  Captain  Newcoiuhe,  some  trans- 
ports, and  the  Suffolk  tender,  with  four  companies 
of  Europeans  and  some  native  troops,  commanded 
by  Major  Browne,  obtained  possession  of  Malacca 
on  the  17th  of  August ;  by  which  addition,  secu- 
rity was  afforded  to  the  British  commerce  in  the 
straits  of  that  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Chinese 
seas.  Cochin  also  surrendered  to  the  English 
arms,  with  Chinsurah  and  its  dependencies,  and 
the  fort  of  Porca  and  Quilon;  in  short,  all  the  set- 
tlements on  the  continent  of  India  appertaining 
to  the  Dutch. 

The  invasion  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
undertaken,  partly  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
French  from  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  intermediate  sta- 
tion between  Europe  and  the  rich  and  numerous 
acquisitions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  east.  The 
conduct  of  this  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone  and  Gen. 
Sir  Alured  Clarke ;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  armament  could  be  completed,  and 
even  then  it  sailed  liable  to  many  disadvantages. 
At  length  part  of  the  squadron  reached  the  place 
of  its  destination,  and  a  negociation  was  immedi- 
ately entered  into  with  the  governor  of  Simon's- 
towu ;  but,  as  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
either  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  or 
surrender  his  charge,  a  landing  was  effected  and 
possession  obtained  of  that  place,  July  14,  though 
the  enemy  had  intended  to  destroy  it  with  fire 
previous  to  its  evacuation. 

At  this  time  the  British  troops  consisted  of  the 
78th  regiment,  the  marines  of  the  squadron,  and 
two  battalions  of  seamen,  in  all  about  1600  men; 
while  the  enemy,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Burgher 
militia  and  Hottentots,  were  not  only  more  nume- 
rous, but  amply  provided  with  heavy  cannon  and 
field-pieces.  Notwithstanding  this  disparity,  and 
although  the  commander-in-chief  with  the  re- 
maitider  of  the  troops  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
they  were  entirely  destitute  of  artillery,  Major- 
general  Craig  determined  to  inarch  against  the 
enemy,  who  occupied  Mysenberg,  a  formidable 
station,  provided  with  cannon,  and  rendered  diffi- 
cult of  approach  both  by  laud  and  sea,  on  account 
of  a  steep  mountain  on  the  right,  and  the  shallow 
water  and  high  surf  on  the  left.  In  the  interim, 
the  admiral  secretly  prepared  a  gun-boat,  and 
armed  the  launches  of  the  fleet  with  heavy  car- 
ronades ;  he  also  obtained  two  battalions  of  sea- 


men, about  1000  in  number,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Hardy  of  the  Echo,  and  Captain 
Spranger  of  the  Rattle-snake ;  while  his  cruisers 
were  frequently  dispatched  round  the  bay,  that 
no  suspicion  of  an  attack  might  be  entertained. 

About  12  o'clock  on  the  7th  of  August  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  occurred,  and  the  precon- 
certed signal  was  hoisted  from  the  flag-ship  ;  on 
which  General  Craig  put  the  troops  in  motion, 
while  Commodore  Blanket!  in  the  America,  with 
the  Stately,  Echo,  and  Rattle-snake,  got  under 
weigh,  in  order  to  precede  and  protect  the  inarch 
of  the  advancing  columns.  Immediately  on  their 
approach,  two  small  batteries  wer,e  abandoned, 
and  the  respective  vessels  having  taken  the  sta- 
tions assigned  them,  a  fire  commenced  upon  the 
Dutch  camp,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, was  evacuated  with  precipitation.  Here- 
upon the  major-general  proceeded  over  heavy 
sand,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing  march,  took  pos- 
session of  it.  He  also  drove  the  Dutch  from  an 
advantageous  ridge  of  rocky  heights,  and  resisted 
an  attack  which  was  made  r  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing upon  his  position  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy,  supported  by  eight  field-pieces.  An  at- 
tempt, however,  failed,  which  was  made  at  night 
upon  one  of  the  principal  out-posts,  defended  by 
the  burgher  militia ;  partly  through  the  timidity 
and  ignorance  of  the  guides,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  intricacy  of  the  road. 

The  situation  of  the  British  commanders  was 
at  this  period  very  critical,  for  neither  the  num- 
bers nor  energy  of  their  adversaries  appeared  to 
be  diminished  ;  and  while  the  army  had  no  fair 
opportunity  of  advancing,  the  navy  was  not  able, 
on  account  of  the  unfavorableness  of  the  weather, 
to  occupy  Table  Bay,  by  means  of  which  a  shorter 
and  readier  communication  with  the  troops  would 
have  been  procured.  It  was  at  length  agreed  to 
wait  six  days  longer  for  General  Clarke ;  and  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  no  succour  arrived, 
Major-general  Craig  was  to.  march  forward  under 
every  disadvantage,  in  order  to  try  the  fortune  of 
an  attack,  before  the  total  failure  of  their  provi- 
sions rendered  a  retreat  inevitable. 

The  enemy,  however,  anticipating  their  inten- 
tions, meditated  a  general  assault  on  the  British 
camp;  and  on  the  1st  of  September  advanced 
during  the  night  with  their  whole  strength,  sup- 
ported by  a  train  of  eighteen  field-pieces.  At  this 
critical  and  important  moment,  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  had  already  made  their  appearance,  when 
fortunately  the  signal  for  a  fleet,  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded by  the  appearance  of  fourteen  large  ves- 
sels, induced  them  to  relinquish  their  enterprize, 
and  return  to  their  former  post  in  haste. 

Had  the  enemy's  project  been  accelerated,  the 
British  troops  would  have  been  in  a  very  aukwai  d 
dilemma ;  the  timely  arrival  of  the  fleet,  however. 
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was  decisive  of  the  conquest  of  the  Cape.  Gene- 
ral Clarke,  having  immediately  landed,  September 
14,  with  a  body  of  troops,  proceeded  to  the  camp, 
and  soon  after  advanced  against  the  post  of  Wyne- 
berg,  where  the  Dutch,  with  nine  pieces  of  can- 
seemed  determined  for  resistance.  Here- 
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upon  the  army,  which  had  marched  in  columns, 
was  formed  into  two  lines,  and  a  detachment  dis- 
patched against  each  of  the  flanks  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  main  body  and  artillery  advanced  against 
the  centre.  As  Commodore  Blankett  appeared 


at  the  eame  time  with  three  ships  in  Table  Bay,  BOOK  ir. 

in  order  to  effect  a  diversion  on  that  side,  the  * 

Dutch  immediately  retired,  and  early  on  the  16th  CHAP.  VI, 
of  September  an  officer  arrived  with  a  flag  and       " 
letter  from  governor  Sluysken;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  cessation   of  arms  ensued,  and   the 
castle  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  surrendered 
to  the  British. 

In  addition  to  five  Dutch  men  of  war  detained 
in  England,  one  of  sixty-four  was  seized  at  Cork, 
and  six  smaller  ships  were  captured  elsewhere.. 
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.  As  hostilities  were  now  doomed  to  take  a  more 
extensive  range,  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Danube  and  the  Po,  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  a  conflict  which  the  Revolution  in  the 
capital  of  France  produced,  when  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  presented  to  the  French,  June  29,  1795. 
The  Italian  war  consequently  began  to  assume  an 
interesting  appearance,  and  great  preparations  for 
the  approaching  campaign  were  made  on  all  sides. 
The  command  of  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia was  still  entrusted  to  General  Colli,  an  offi- 
cer supposed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  the 
management  of  a  defensive  system ;  while  the  em- 
peror confided  the  direction  of  his  forces  to  B/iron 
Beaulieu,  an  able  and  enterprising  warrior,  who 
had  acquired  considerable  reputation,  not  only  for 
his  exploits,  but  for  his  virtues. 

The  Directory,  (for  thus  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France  was  styled,)  instead  of  selecting 
an  experienced  officer,  General  Scherer  having 
been  displaced  for  habitual  intoxication,  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  NAPOLEON  BO- 
NAPARTE, a  man  hitherto  untried  and  almost  un- 
known. 

In  pur  history  of  the  WARS  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, biographical  sketches  of  the  principal 
warriors  are  absolutely  essential.  We  have  not 
copiously  dwelt  upon  the  trials  and  executions 
arising  from  the  revolution,  as  they  are  not  the 
leading  features  of  a  work  of  this  nature ;  and 
particularly  as  unnecessary  prolixity  would  oblige 


us  to  curtail  recent  events,,  by  an  abbreviation  of 
which  that  part  of  our  history,  which  should  be 
most  interesting,  would  be  the  least  satisfactory. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  has  been  slightly 
mentioned  in  our  first  book,  on  his  being  em- 
ployed as  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  was 
born  August  15,  1769,  at  Ajaccio,  a  small  town 
in  the  island  of  Corsica.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Carlo  Bonaparte,  (supposed  to  be  a  lawyer,)  of 
Italian  extraction,  by  his  wife  Letitia  Raniolini. 
General  Count  Marboeuf  was  the  only  patron  of 
Napoleon,  who  became  so  much  the  object  of  his 
protection,  that,  by  the  Count's  influence  with  the 
Marechal  de  Segur,  he  was  admitted  as  an  Eleve 
duRoi,mto  L'Ecole  Royale  MilitaireatlBrienne, 
in  the  province  of  Chainpaigne. 

This  school  was  one  of  the  thirteen  royal  mili- 
tary schools,  or  colleges,  which  were  established 
in  yarious  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  they  were  particularly  patronised  by  the  two 
last  sovereigns  of  the  Bourbon  family.  These 
establishments  were  magnificently  endowed,  and 
the  pupils  enjoyed  every  advantage  which  was 
essential  to  their  domestic  convenience.  The 
most  able  masters  superintended  their  education* 
and  they  were  principally  encouraged  to  acquire 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  geography,  history,  the  mathematics, 
and  every  branch  of  military  science.  IS Ecole 
Royal  Afilitaire,  at  Paris,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
other  military  schools  in  the  provinces ;  and  it 
was  to  this  school  that  notonlv  subordination  was 
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If.  acknowledged  by  the  pupils  of  the  others,  bnt  to 
-  which  they  looked  forward  as  the  haven  of  all 
VI.  the  youths  of  pro-eminent  genius  that  the  military 
schools  of  the  provinces  had  educated.    Bona- 
parte  arrived    at  the  Royal   Milftary  School    at 
Brienue  in  the  year  1779,  being  then  only  ton 
years  old.     At  this  early  a«-e,  however,  he  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  temper  of  mind.     He  avoided 
the  juvenile  sports  and  amusements  of  the  other 
pupils,  and  courted  solitude   and  g-looin:  with- 
drawing himself  from  their  mirth,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  sedentary   rather  than  to   active  em- 
ployments, and  appeared  entirely  engaged  in  his 
own   individual  and  retired  pursuits.     He  seems 
to  have  neglected,  if  not  altogether  rejected,  in 
his  early  years,  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.    He  soon,  however,  applied  himself  with 
earnestness  to  the  mathematics,  the  rudiments  of 
which  he  was  taught  by  Father  Patrault,  a  minim 
at    Brienne.     Fortification,    and    all    the    other 
branches  of  military  science  and  tactics,  he  stu- 
died with  increasing  ardor ;  and  these,  with  the 
reading  of  history,  principally  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Greece,  were  his  most  delightful  occupations. 
During  the  period  which   Bonaparte  continued 
at  Brienne,  a  library  was  formed  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  which  was 
to  be  under  their  entire  direction.    To  give  them 
proper  notions  of  arrangement  and  order,  their 
superiors  left  the  distribution  of  their  books  and 
oilier   affairs   to  the  management  of  two  of  the 
boarders,  chosen  by  their  comrades.     The  calls 
of  Bonaparte  on  one  of  these,  who  was  appointed 
librarian,  were  so  often  and  so  much  more  fre- 

auent  than  the  applications  of  his  companions, 
lat  the  young  man  considered  him  tiresome,  and 
sometimes  lost  his  temper;  Bonaparte  was  not  less 
patient  nor  less  positive,  and  on  these  occasions 
extorted  submission  by  blows. 

The  rudeness  of  manners  which  Bonaparte 
displayed,  and  the  violence  of  temper  to  which  he 
was  subject,  were  not  at  all  softened  or  subdued 
previous  to  his  quitting  Brienne  ;  his  paroxysms 
of  passion  had  sometimes  amounted  even  to  fury, 
and  his  anger  was  often  so  sudden  and  so  uncon- 
trolable,  that  few  of  his  comrades  Avould  venture 
tohaxard  his  displeasure. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  by  the 
Royal  Inspector  General,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Re- 
nault, took  place  soon  after.  This  officer  found 
Bonaparte  well  versed  hi  the  art  of  fortification, 
and  as  he  himself  owed  his  preferment  and  his 
fortune  to  his  talents,  and  to  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  an  honorable  conduct,  he  knew  well  how 
to  estimate  the  ingenuity  and  ability  which  are 
the  result  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  he  ad- 
judged that  Bonaparte's  proficiency  in  military 
knowledge  entitled  him  to  be  sent  to  LSEcole 
Rnynl  Mititttire  at  Paris.  His  masters,  however, 
represented  to  the  inspector  several  occurrences 


unfavorable  to  his  promotion,  but  without  effect, 
and  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  Military  College  at 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  October,  1784.     To  complete 
his  knowledge  of  the   mathematics  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Bonaparte.     He  labored  with  im- 
wearied  diligence  under  the   instructions  of  the 
celebrated   Monge.     The   corps  of  artillery  and 
the  corps  of  engineers  were,  at  that  time,  the  only 
corps  in  France  where  merit  was  certain  of  pro- 
motion, and   in  which  interest  had  no  influence, 
and  into  one  of  these   he  determined  to  enter  as 
soon   as  he  had  passed  the  requisite   probation. 
Monge  had  so  well   qualified   Bonaparte   by  his 
care  and  information,  that,  on  his  first  examina- 
tion, he  passed  with  praise,  and  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  Fere,  in  gar- 
rison at  Auxone,  as  Lieutenant,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1785,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  join 
the  regiment.     His  attention  to  the  theory  of  his 
profession  was  unremitting;  he  devoted  part,  of 
the  night  to  the  study  of  military  details,  and  passed 
most  of  the  day  in  contemplating  and  examining 
the   fortifications  of  the  garrison.     In  his  occa- 
sional conversations  with  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, he  expressed  opinions  which  were  then  con- 
sidered as  factious,  both  by  those  of  the  higher 
orders  and  those  who  were  the  partisans  of  roy- 
alty.    His  opposition  of  sentiment  to  all  the  mea- 
sures of  government  was  uniform,  and  unchange- 
able by  any  endeavours  to  remove  its  inconsistency 
or  its   injustice.    The   death  of  General  Count 
Marbcenf,  in  the  year  1786,  deprived  Bonaparte 
of  his  protection   and   influence  ;  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  that  officer's  pecuniary  as- 
sistance were  no  longer  attainable,  and   his  pay 
as  a  lieutenant  was  scarcely  adequate  to  support 
the  appearance  his  rank  required.     His  dissatis- 
faction was  increased  by  the   narrowness  of  his 
income,  and   the  numerous  factions  which  disor- 
dered all  the  ranks  of  society  in  France,  induced 
him  to  await  with  complacence  for  some  terrible 
convulsion  of  the  state  that  should  open  a  path  to 
his  military  activity  and  preferment. 

When  the  directory  was  inaugurated,  Bona- 
parte, as  General  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris, 
waited  on  each  of  the  five  directors.  Carnot,  who 
succeeded  Sieyes,  lived  at  the  top  of  a  house  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  the  Luxembourg,  his  official 
apartments  not  being  ready.  It  was  on  a  Monday 
that  Bonaparte  presented  himself,  the  day  when 
a  celebrated  writer  regularly  visited  Carnof.  This 
person  was  singing  an  air,  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady  on  the  piano-forte.  The  appearance  of 
Bonaparte,  a  little  well-made  olive-complexioned 
youth,  amid  five  or  six  tall  young  men,  who  paid 
him  great  attention,  >vas  a  great  contrast ;  he  en- 
tered the  room,  and  bowed  with  an  air  of  ease  and 
self-possession ;  and  the  author  in  question  asked 
Carnot  who  the  gentlemen  were.  The  Director 
answered,  "  the  General  of  the  armed  force  of 
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Paris,  and  his  aids-de-camp."  His  being  unlike 
such  generals  as  Santerre  or  Rossignol  was  strik- 
ing. "  What  is  his  name?"  said  the  author. — 
"  Bonaparte." — "  Has  he  great  military  skill  ?" — 
"  So  it  is  said." — "  What  has  he  ever  done  that  is 
remarkable  ?" — "  He  is  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  the  Convention  on  the  day  of  Ven- 
demiaire."  The  enquirer  was  one  of  the  electors 
of  Vendemiaire  ;  he  retired  to  an  obscure  part  of 
the  room,  and  looked  on  the  new  visitor  in  thought- 
fulness  and  silence.  Bonaparte  seeing-  the  young 
lady  still  at  her  instrument,  and  the  company  taken 
up  with  him,  said,  "  I  have  stopped  your  amuse- 
ment; some  person  was  singing;  1  beg  I  may 
not  interrupt  the  party."  the  Director  apolo- 
gized ;  the  general  insisted;  and  after  two  or  three 
national  airs  were  played,  he  rose,  and  took  his 
leave.  When  he  departed,  the  conversation  turned 
on  Bonaparte,  and  Carnot  predicted  from  this 
short  interview,  that  the  young  general  would  not 
long  retain  a  command  that  an  aspiring  genius 
would  consider  only  as  a  step  to  future  fame  and 
glory. 

Barras  duly  valued  the  exertions  of  Bonaparte 
in  the  business  of  the  sections;  he  saw  that  he 
was  fitted  for  a  station  in  which  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity were  essentially  requisite,  and  he  procured 
him  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior. 
The  high  rank  of  this  appointment  was  attended 
with  adequate  emoluments,  and  carried  with  it 
considerable  influence. 

We  must  now  take  notice  of  Bonaparte's  first 
wife,  a  widow,  from  whom  he  was  afterwards  di- 
vorced. Josephine  la  Pagerie,  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  married  the  Viscount  Alexander  de 
Beauharnois,  major  in  a  royal  French  regiment 
of  infantry;  both  were  descended  from  noble  fa- 
milies, both  natives  of  Martinique,  and  both  edu- 
cated in  France.  The  fortune  of  the  beautiful 
Josephine  was  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  slender 
income  of  the  youthful  viscount ;  their  expendi- 
ture was  liberal ;  and,  having  been  introduced  at 
court,  their  rank,  their  manners,  and  the  elegance 
of  their  entertainments,  ensured  them  the  best 
company  in  Paris.  At  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, M.  de  Beauharnois  was  chosen  by  the 
nobility  of  the  bailiwick  of  Blois,  a  deputy  to  the 
States-general  or  National  Assembly ;  and  in 
June  17.91,  he  was  elected  their  president,  and 
in  that  capacity  signed  the  proclamation  to  the 
French  people  on  the  journey  of  the  king  to  Va- 
ronnes.  He  served  under  General  Biron  in  April 
1792,  and  bore  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  when 
the  French  were  defeated  near  Mons.  He  suc- 
ceeded Custine  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine ;  was  suspended  by  the  deputies  in 
August,  17,03,  and  soon  after  arrested  with  his 
wife.  He  was  consigned  to  the  guillotine  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1794;  if  Robespierre  had  not  fol- 
lowed him  a  few  days  after,  Madame  Beauhar- 


nois  would  also  have  perished  on  the  Republican  BOOR  II. 

scaffold.     In  one  of  the  thirty-six  lists  of  persons 

destined  by  Fouquier  Thionville  to  feed  the  guil-  CHAP.  VI. 
lotine  for  thirty-six  successive  days,  appeared  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Beauharnois ;  another  list 
contained  the  name  of  Barras.  On  the  12th  of 
August,  1794,  she  was  released  by  Legendre. 
Barras  had  the  national  seals  taken  oft'  her  house, 
in  the  Rue  de  Victoire,  a  few  weeks  after,  and 
honored  her  with-  his  protection,  by  sojourning 
in  her  hotel  until  October,  1795,  when  his  being- 
chosen  to  the  office  of  Director,  required  that  he 
should  make  use  of  the  splendid  suite  of  apart- 
ments allotted  to  him  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
burg. 

Barras,  dignified  as  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  France,  found  it  inconvenient  to  continue  hi» 
intimacy  with  Madame  Beauharnois;  had  their 
attachment  been  mutual,  it  was  either  easily  sub- 
dued, or  it  had  suddenly  subsided,  for  the  ladj 
agreed  to  an  arrangement,  which  shewed  her  obe- 
dience to  the  wishes  of  her  friend,  and  the  self- 
command  that  she  had  acquired  over  her  own 
feelings ;  she  agreed  to  give  her  hand  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  the  general  of  the  interior,  if  the 
general  could  be  brought  to  offer  her  his  vows  of 
conjugal  affection.  The  plan  was  formed,  and 
Barras  proceeded  to  provide  his  mistress  with  a 
husband,  and  his  friend  with  a  wife. 

Bonaparte  having  shewn  his  talents  both  at 
Toulon  and  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  Barras  re- 
commended him  to  Carnot,  as  most  likely  to  serve 
the  Republic  faithfully  in  Italy.  Carnot's  high 
opinion  of  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  seconded  the 
nomination.  Ban-as  offered  to  Bonaparte,  Ma- 
dame Beauharnois  and  500,000  livres,  and  Carnot 
offered  him  the  army.  Barras  told  him  the  lady 
and  the  army  were  equally  necessary  to  a  youth- 
ful and  aspiring  general ;  his  friendship,  gallan- 
try, and  ambition  were  roused ;  and  as  the  terms 
of  the  offer  signified,  that  neither  could  be  grati- 
fied without  the  other,  he  obliged  his  friend  Bar- 
ras, and  became  the  husband  of  Madame  Beau- 
harnois, and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  The  remaining  particulars  of  Bonaparte's 
life,  his  divorce  from  Josephine,  his  second  mar- 
riage, &c.  will  be  duly  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 

The  Italian  war,  no  longer  confined  to  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  posts,  exhibited  at  this  time 
a  scientific  appearance  :  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
the  height  and  direction  of  the  mountains,  the 
extent  of  the  forests,  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants,  -\vere 
all  consulted ;  every  movement  was  studied  and 
generalized ;  and  the  contest,  no  longer  depending 
on  the  fate  of  a  single  action,  became  a  continued 
series  of  combats,  or  rather  of  pitched  batlles. 

Bonaparte  having  arrived  at  the  head-quarters 
of  his  annv,  early  in  the  spring,  prepared  to  tak< 
2  A 
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UOOK  II.  the  field  as  soon  as  the  disappearance  of  the  snow 

permitted  his   troops   to   march.      In  the  mean 

CHJIP.  VI.  time  he  endeavored  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
-''  soldiery,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  habits  of  la- 
*     miliarity,  often  inarching  on  foot  at  their  head, 
exposing  himself  to  the  same  hardships,  and  lis- 
tening with  attention    to    the  complaints  of  the 
lowest  sentinel,  in  order  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances. 

The  Austrians  occupied  the  heights  of  Savona, 
Sassello,  Musona,  Campo-Fredo,  the  Bochetta, 
the  valleys  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Serevia,  in- 
cluding-within  their  entrenchments  the  two  roads 
leading-  from  Genoa  to  the  Milanese ;  the  one  by 
Novi  and  Tortona,  and  the  other  by  Bobbio  and 
Placentia.  The  Piedmoutese  were  posted  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Alps,  so  as  to  extend  from  the 
Col  de  Tendi  to  Cairo  in  the  province  of  Acqui. 
The  French  army  was  cantoned  all  the  way  from 
Nice  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Final ;  the  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Albenga;  the  ad- 
vanced posts  extended  to  Voltri,  between  Savona 
and  Genoa;  while  Ormea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  was  in  their  possession. 

After  some  time  spent  in  movements,  intended 
to  deceive  the  French,  hostilities  were  first  re- 
newed on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists.  Beaulieu 
ordered  10,000  men  to  attack  Voltri,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  Oth  of  April.  This  im- 
portant post  was  defended  for  a  considerable  time 
by  General  Cervoni  at  the  bead  of  about  4000 
troops,  but  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  during  the 
night  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  in  Savon i ;  and 
the  Imperialists,  pursuing  their  advantage,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day  carried  part  of  the 
line  of  entrenchments.  On  the  10th  Beaulieu, 
with  15,000  men,  attacked  and  drove  in  all  which 
supported  the  centre  of  the  French,  and  at  one 
o'clock  of  the  day  was  before  the  redoubt  of  Mon- 
tenotte,  the  last  of  their  entrenchments.  In  spite 
of  repeated  charges,  this  redoubt  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Imperialists.  The  chief  of  brigade, 
itampon,  who  commanded  1500  men,  made  his 
soldiers  take  an  oath  to  perish  in  the  redoubt,  and, 
for  the  whole  night,  kept  the  enemy  at  the  dis- 
tance of  pistol-shot  In  the  night-time,  General 
La  Harpe  took  post  behind  the  redoubt,  and  Bo- 
naparte, followed  by  the  Generals  Berthier  and 
Massena,  and  the  Commissioner  Salicetti,  brought 
up  his  centre  and  his  left,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  by  Altara,  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Austrians.  On  the  llth,  at  day-break,  Beaulieu 
and  La  Harpe,  attacked  each  other  with  vigor, 
and  various  success,  when  Massena  appeared, 
dealing  death  and  terror  on  the  Austro-Sardinians, 
where  General  Argenteau  commanded.  The  ene- 
my's generals,  Roccavino  and  Argenteau,  were 
wounded,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  Fifteen 
hundred  men  were  killed,  and  2500  made  pri- 


soners, of  which  sixty  were  officers;  several  stand- 
ards were  also  taken. 

As  Beaulieu  was  yet  able  to  send  assistance 
from  his  right  wing  to  the  left  of  the  Austro-Sar- 
dinian  army,  Bonaparte  changed  his  head-quarters 
to  Cavcara  on  the  12th,  and  ordered  General  La 
Harpe  to  march  to  Sozello,  in  order  to  threaten 
the  eight  battalions  of  the  enemy  stationed  there, 
and  on  the  day  following,  by  a  rapid  and  con- 
cealed inarch,  to  get  to  the  town  of  Cairo,  while 
General  Massena  was  to  gain  (lie  heights  of  Dego, 
at  the  time  that  the  Generals  Menard  and  Joubert 
occupied  one  of  the  heights  of  Bietro,  and  the 
other  the  formidable  position  of  Santa  Marguerita. 
This  movement  following  the  battle  of  Monte- 
notte,  placed  the  French  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  notwithstanding  many  of  the  passes 
were  slill  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  it  was 
now  determined  to  obtain  immediate  possession  of 
them. 

General  Augereau  accordingly  forced  Millesi- 
mo,  early  in  the  morning  of  April  13,  while  the 
Generals  Menard  and  Joubert  drove  the  Impe- 
rialists from  all  their  posts,  and  surroundea  a 
corps  of  1500  A  ustrian  grenadiers,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-general  Count  de  Provero,  (a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,)  who  gallantly  re- 
tired to  the  mountain  of  Copalia,  and  entrenched 
himself  in  an  old  castle,  extremely  strong  on  ac- 
count of  its  position.  Augereau  ordered  his  artil- 
lery to  advance,  when  a  cannonade  was  kept  up 
for  several  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Bo- 
naparte, vexed  at  finding  his  march  checked  by 
a  handful  of  men,  ordered  General  Provera  to  be 
summoned  to  surrender.  He  requested  to  speak 
with  the  commander-iii-chief,  but  a  lively  can- 
nonade commencing-  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
French,  hindered  him  from  going  to  the  com- 
mander, who  treated  with  General  Augereau  for 
several  hours.  Augereau,  at  length,  formed  his 
men  into  four  columns,  and  advanced  against  the 
castle.  Joubert  entered  the  enemy's  works  with 
seven  men,  when,  being  wounded  in  the  head,  he 
was  thrown  on  the  ground;  his  soldiers  thinking 
him  dead,  his  column  relaxed.  The  second  co- 
lumn, under  General  Banel,  advanced  in  silence, 
when  the  general  was  killed.  The  third  column, 
under  Adjutant-general  Quenin,  who  was  also 
killed,  was  in  like  manner  disconcerted.  Night 
coming  on,  made  Bonaparte  fear  that  the  enemy 
would  attempt  to  make  their  way  sword  in  hand  : 
he  therefore  made  dispositions  to  prevent  them. 

Next  morning,  April  14,  at  dawn,  the  hostile 
armies  faced  each  other;  the  French  left,  under 
Augereau,  kept  General  Provera  blockaded,  who, 
with  his  grenadiers,  was  also  assailed  by  batteries 
of  howitzers,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  course 
of  the  night  by  Bonaparte's  orders.  Several  of 
the  Austrian  regiments  strove  to  penetrate  the 
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centre  of  the  French,  hut  were  repulsed  by  Gene- 
ral Menard,  who  was  then  ordered  to  fall  back 
on  the  right  wing-.  Before  noon  General  Mas- 
sena  extended  his  line  beyond  the  enemy's  left, 
which  occupied  the  village  of  Dego,  strongly  en- 
trenched. The  French  pushed  their  light  troops 
as  far  as  the  road  leading  from  Dego  to  Spino. 
General  La  Harpe's  division  marched  in  three 
close  columns ;  the  one  on  his  left,  under  General 
Causse,  crossed  the  Bormida,  and  attacked  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  left  wing.  General  Cervoni 
with  the  second  column,  also  passed  the  Bormida, 
covered  by  one  of  the  French  batteries,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy ;  while  the  third  co- 
lumn, under  Adjutant-general  Boyer,  turned  a 
ravin,  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  Imperialists 
had  not  time  to  capitulate;  and  the  French  co- 
lumns, spreading  terror  and  death,  put  them  to 
the  rout.  The  brave  General  Provera,  with  the 
corps  he  commanded  at  Copalia,  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war.  By  this  victory  the  French  ac- 
quired from  seven  to  nine  thousand  prisoners,  and 
the  Austrian*  had  near  3<)00  men  killed,  besides 
the  loss  of  forty  field-pieces,  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  baggage  and  magazines. 

On  April  15,  before  the  French  troops  had 
scarcely  returned  to  their  camp,  Beaulieu,  with 
the  flower  of  his  army,  attacked  the  village  of 
Dego  at  break  of  day,  and  carried  it  by  a  sudden 
charge  with  the  bayonet.  The  French,  taken  by 
surprise,  fled  on  all  sides.  Massena,  when  he  had 
formed  part  of  his  troops,  attempted  to  stop  Beau- 
lien's  progress,  but  was  repulsed  in  three  attacks. 
General  Causse  was  still  more  unfortunate ;  he 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
charging  with  the  bayonet,  when  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  In  this  situation,  observing  General 
Bonaparte,  he  collected  his  strength,  and  asked 
him  if  Dego  was  retaken. — "  The  posts  are  ours," 
replied  the  general.  "  Then,"  said  Causse,  "  Vive 
la  Republique!  I  die  content."  The  affair,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  decided,  and  it  was  already  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Bonaparte  ordered  a 
demi-brigade  to  form  under  General  Victor, 
whilst  Adjutant-general  Lasues,  rallying  a  demi- 
brigade  of  light  infantry,  threw  himself  on  the 
enemy's  left.  These  movements  carried  Dego; 
the  cavalry  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  who 
left  600  dead  and  1400  prisoners.  General  Rusca 
took  the  post  at  San-Giovanni,  which  commands 
the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  General  Au^ereau, 
having  driven  the  enemy  from  the  redoubts  of  the 
Montezemo,  communicated  with  the  valley  of  the 
Tanaro,  which  Serrurier's  division  had  already 
occupied. 

The  Directory,  in  their  dispatches  to  Bonaparte, 
expressed  what  they  felt,  in  finding  they  had 
chosen  him  to  conduct  the  army  of  Italy  to  vic- 
tory. :'  To-day,  General !"  said  they,  "  receive 
the  tribute  of  national  gratitude :  merit  it  more 


and  more,  and  prove  to  Europe,  that  Beaulieu,  BOOK  II. 

by  changing  the  scene  of  action,  has  not  changed 

his  opponent;  that,  beaten  in  the  north,  he  shall  CHAP.  VI. 
be  constantly  defeated  by  the  brave  army  of  Italy ;  ^^•JQR*' 
and  that,  with  such  defenders,  liberty  shall  triumph 
over  the  impotent  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  tne 
republic."     General  La  Harpe,  and  the  chief  of 
brigade,  Rampon,  also  received  honorable  testi- 
monies of  the  regard  which  the  Directory  had  of 
their  exertions. 

While  the  Austrians,  abandoning  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Bochetta,  were  in  full  retreat  towards 
Tortona,  by  the  road  leading  through  Acqui  and 
Gavi,  on  purpose  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Neapolitan  and  Pontifical  troops,  the  Piedmon- 
tese  army,  entrenched  at  Ceva,  was  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  in  consequence  i  f  the 
vicinity  of  Bonaparte,  who  immediately  adnnced 
with  the  assurance  of  a  certain  victory.  Nor  was 
he  disappointed ;  for  the  Generals  Augereau  and 
Serrurier  having  commenced  an  attack,  April  16'r 
the  greater  part  of  the  redoubts  thrown  up  by  the 
enemy  were  immediately  carried ;  and  General 
Colli,  being  afraid  lest  his  flank  should  be  turned 
before  morning,  took  advantage  of  the  approach- 
ing darkness  to  retire  to  an  admirable  position  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cursaglea  and  the  Tanaro. 
Being  nearly  surrounded  by  these  two  deep  and 
serpentine  rivers,  he  immediately  fortified  their 
banks  with  strong  batteries,  and  waited  for  suc- 
cours either  from  the  court  of  Turin  or  Field- 
marshal  Beaulieu. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Serrurier  entered 
Ceva,  in  which  was  a  garrison  of  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  men.  The  heavy  artillery  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  army  in  the 
mountains,  and  were  not  yet  arrived.  The  Pied- 
montese  army,  driven  from  Ceva,  took  a  position 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cursaglea.  On  the  20th, 
Serrurier  attacked  their  right  by  the  village  of  St. 
Michael,  and,  passing  the  bridge,  compelled  them, 
after  three  hours  fighting,  to  evacuate  the  village ;. 
but  the  Tanaro  not  being  fordable,  the  division 
destined  to  attack  their  left  could  harrass  them 
only  by  its  riflemen.  General  Serrurier  therefore 
retreated  :  the  enemy's  position  was  formidable, 
surrounded  by  two  deep  and  impetuous  rivers; 
they  had  destroyed  all  the  bridges,  and  erected 
strong  batteries  on  the  banks.  Both  armies  re- 
ciprocally sought  to  deceive  each  other  by  false 
manosuvres,  to  conceal  their  real  intentions. 

General  Massena  crossed  the  Tanaro  by  means 
of  a  bridge,  April  21,  and  occupied  the  village  of 
Lezegno ;  Guieux  and  Fiorella,  generals  of  bri- 
gade, took  the  bridge  of  the  Torra.  Bonaparte 
meant  to  bear  down  on  Mendovi,  and  compel  the 
enemy  to  change  the  field  of  battle ;  but  General 
Colfi^  dreading  the  issne  of  an  action,  which  must 
have  been  decisive  on  so  extended  a  line,  re- 
treated. At  day-break  the  two  armies  were  in 
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BOOK  II.  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  engagement  began  in 

the  village  of  Vico.     General  Guieux  bore  down 

Cu»r.  vi.  on  tlie  left  of  Mcndovi,  while  the  Generals  Fio- 
'  rella  and  Danmiartin  -carried  the  redoubt  which 
covered  the. enemy's  centre;  the  Sardinian  army 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  that  evening 
the  French  entered  Mention*.  The  enemy's  loss 
amounted  to  1800  men,  of  whom  1300  were  pri- 
soners. 

The  enemy  crossed  the  Stura,and  took  a  posi- 
tion between  Coni  and  Charasco.  The  French 
filtered  the  town  of  Bena.  General  Serrurier  on 
the  25th  marched  to  La  Trinite,  and  cannonaded 
the  town  of  Fossana,  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Colli.  General  Massena  advanced  against  Ce- 
rasco,  and  drove  in  the  enemy'*  grand  guard. 
Bonaparte  sent  General  Dujard,  and  his  own  uid- 
de-camp,  Marmont,  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and 
plant  howitzers  to  beat  down  the  pallisades.  The 
enemy  evacuated  the  town,  and  repassed  .the 
Stura.  This  victory  >vas  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence; for,  besides  supporting  the  right  wing,  it 
gave  an  ample  supply  of  subsistence.  The  French 
threw  bridges  of  boats  across  the  Stura,  and  Fos- 
sana surrendered  to  Serrurier.  General  Auge- 
reau  marched  against  Alba,  which  surrendered, 
and  threw  several  bridges  of  boats  across  the 
Tairaro,  to  enable  the  army  to  pass  the  river. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  shut  up  in  Turin,  deter- 
mined to  treat  for  peace.  General  Colli,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  his  army,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Bonaparte,  stating,  that  as  the  king  had  sent  ple- 
nipotentiaries to  Genoa  to  treat  for  peace,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Spain,  he  thought 
the  interests  of  humanity  required  that  hostilities 
:  !u»uld  be  suspended  during  the  dependence  of 
the  negotiation.  He  therefore  proposed  an  ar- 
mistice, in  order  to  prevent  tbe.enusion  of  human 
blood.  Bonaparte  replied,  that  the  Executive 
Directory  preserved  the  right  of  treating  for 
peace;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  king  should  repair  to  Paris,  or 
wait  at  Genoa  the  arrival  of  those  whom  the 
French  government  should  send  thither.  He  fur- 
ther observed,  that  the  military  position  of  the  two 
armies  prevented  every  unqualified  suspension 
of  arms;  and  although  he  was  convinced  that  his 
government  was  disposed  to  grant  reasonable  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  his  majesty,  yet  he  could  not 
.•UK  st  his  march.  There  was,  however,  he  re- 
marked, a  moan  by  which  General  Colli  might 
attain  his  purpose,  conformable  to  the  true  inte- 
•restK  of  his  court,  and  which  would  prevent  an 
effusion  of  blood ;  and  that  was  to  put  into  his 
possession  two  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Coin', 
Alexandria,  or  Tortona ;  they  could  then  wait  the 
issue  of  negociations,  which  probably  might  be 
protracted.  A  peace  was  granted  to  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  who,  by  the  treaty  of  Cerasco,  sur- 
rendered Exilles,  Tortona,  Coni,  Alexandria,  and 


Chateau  Dauphin,  as  the  pledges  of  his  faith,  and 
relinquished  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice  for 
ever. 

Immediately  after  this,  Bonaparte  addressed 
his  head-quarters  at  Cerasco,  in  the  following 
manner: — 

"  Soldiers !— In  the  course  of  fourteen  days  you 
have  gained  six  victories-,  taken  twenty-one "st;md 
of  colours,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  strong 
fortresses,  and  conquered  the  richest  portion  of 
Piedmont ;  you  have  already  seized  1500  prisoners, 
and  killed  and  wounded  more  than  10,000  men. 

"  You  have  sis  yet,  however,  only  ,fcught  for 
sterile  rocks,  illustrated  indeed  by  your  valor,  Wit 
useless  to  your  country.  Yet  you  already  equal 
the  victorious  armies  of  Holland  and  thellhine^ 
destitute  of  all,  you  have  acquired  every  thing; 
you  have  gained  battles  without  cannon,  crossed 
rivers  without  pontoons,  made  forced  marches 
without  shoes,  and  watched  all  night  under  arms 
without  brandy,  and  sometimes  even  without 
bread.  Republican  phalanxes,  the  soldiers  of 
liberty  are  alone  capable  of  suffering  such  priva- 
tions as  these. 

'•  But,  soldiers,  notwithstanding  two  vanquished 
armies  flee  before  you,  it  is  needless  to  dissemble 
that  you  have  nchiewd  notl  ing,  since  Turin  and 
Milan  are  not  yet  yours,  stud  the  ashes  of  the 
conquerors  of  Tarquin  are  still  trodden  under  the 
feet  -of  your  enemies. 

"  You  -were  bereft  even  of  necessaries  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  -MOW  you 
enjoy  plenty:  the  -magazines  taken  from  your 
enemies  are  numerous;  the  heavy  artillery  is  ar- 
rived, and  your  country  has  aright  to  expect  im- 
portant events.  Will  you  realise  her  hopes?  The 
greatest  obstacles  are,  doubtless,  overcome;  but 
you  have  still  battles  to  win,  cities  to  take,  rivers 
to  pass.  Is  there  one  among  you  whose  courage 
is  subdued  ?  Who  would  prefer  to  return  again 
to  the  summit  of  the  Appenines  and  the  Alps,  pa- 
tiently to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  a  soldiery 
composed  of  slaves?  No,  there  are  none  such 
among  the  conquerors  of  Montenotte,  Milessiino, 
Dego,  and  Mendovi. 

"  All  burn  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French 
people;  all  are  desirous  to  humble  those  haughty 
sovereigns,  who  dared  to  menace  us  with  chains  ; 
all  wish  to  dictate  a  glorious  peace,  calculated  to 
indemnify  our  country  for  the  immense  sacrifices 
it  has  made;  all  are  eager  to  be  able,  on  returning 
to  their  native  villages,  to  exclaim  with  pride, '  I 
also  belonged  to  the  victorious  army  of  Italy.' 

"  Friends !  I  promise  you  this  conquest ;  but 
it  is  on  the  express  condition,  that  you  respect  the 
people  whom  you  are  about  to  deliver  from  bond- 
age, and  avoid  all  thoughts  of  pillage,  only 
dreamed  of  by  those  vile  wretches  set  on  by  our 
enemies.  Without  this,  you  will  not  bt  the  libe- 
rators, but  the  scourgers  of  enfranchised  nations.; 
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you  will  not  be  an  honor  to  the  French,  for  they 
will  disavow  you  ;  your  victories,  your  courage, 
your  successes,  the  very  blood  of  your  brethren 
shed  in  battle  will  all  be  lost,  and  your  honor  and 
glory  gone  for  ever! ! ! 

"  Nations  of  Italy ! — The  arniy  approaches,  on 
purpose  to  burst  your  fetters;  France  is  the  friend 
of  every  people,-  approach  our  standards  with 
confidence.  Your  religion,  your  property,  and 
your  customs,  will  all  be  respected.  AV'e  will 
carry  on  the  war  like  generous  enemies,  for  you 
haVe  no  dispute  but  with  the  tyrants  who  keep 
you  in  servitude." 

The  Mrords  in  italics  prove  that  Bonaparte,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  a  perfect  master  of 
dissimulation.  The  facts  hereafter  recorded  are 
sufficient  tests,  that  neither  religion  nor  property 
was  ever  respected  by  him  or  his  army. 

After  signing  the  armistice  with  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  Bonaparte  marched  his  army  towards 
the  Po.  Massena  had  reached  Alexandria,  and 
seized  on  the  magazines,  which  the  Austrians  had 
sold  to  the  town.  On  the  6th  of  May  the  army 
of  Italy  took  possession  of  Tortona;  they  found 
Jiere  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, and  immense  magazines.  Ceva  and  Coni 
were  in  an  equal  state  of  defence,  and  liberally 
provisioned.  Thus  the  war  supported  i(self,  and 
the  successes  of  the  French  furnished  them  with 
the  means  of  making  new  conquests.  The  stipu- 
lations of  the  fourth  article  of  the  armistice,  in- 
duced the  general  of  the  Austrian  army  to  believe 
that  Bonaparte  wished  to  cross  the  Poat  Valentia; 
but  Bonaparte  hastened  by  a  forced  march  to 
Castel  San-Giovanni  with  5000  grenadiers  and 
1500  horse.  Andreossi,  chief  of  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, and  Adjutant-general  Frontin,  with  100 
dragoons,  reconnoitred  the  Po  as  far  as  Placentia, 
and  took  five  boats  loaded  with  rice,  on  board  of 
which  were  500  sick,  and  all  the  army  medicines. 
On  the  7th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  Bonaparte 
reached  the  Po,  opposite  Placentia.  Two  squa- 
drons of  hussars,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
seemed  determined  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
French  troops  got  into  the  boats,  and  landed  on 
the  other  side,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  retired. 
The  divisions  of  the  army  passed  the  river  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  In  the  mean  time  Beaulien, 
acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  French,  was 
convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  his  entrenchments 
on  the  Tesino,  and  his  redoubts  at  Pavia.  On 
the  8th,  at  noon,  Bonaparte  heard  that  a  division 
of  the  enemy  was  near ;  he  advanced,  and  found 
them  entrenched  in  the  village  of  Foinbio,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  After  a  spirited  resist- 
ance, the  Austrians  retreated,  and  were  pursued 
us  far  as  the  Adda. 

Another  body  of  the  Imperialists  reached  Co- 
dogno,  the  head-quarters  of  General  La  Harpe, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  aud  drove  in  the  French 
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videttes.      General  La  Harpe  ordered  a  demi- BOOR  II. 

brigade  to  advance,  when  the  enemy  were  driven 

back  rind  disappeared;  but  La  Harpe  was  killed  CHAP.  Vk 
by  a  ball.  General  Berthierwent  directly  to  Co-  v"*P' 
dog-no,  pursued  the  enemy,  and  took  Casal,  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  baggage.  The  passage  of  the 
Po,  which  was  effected  May  20,  was  a  great  ope- 
ration, as  in  many  places  that  river  could  not  have 
been  passed  in  two  months.  This  alarmed  all 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  the  Infant  Duke  of  Parma 
signed  an  armistice  with  Bonaparte,  in  which  he 
engaged  to  pay  a  military  contribution  of  2,000,000 
livres  French  money;  to  furnish  2200  draught 
horses  and  harness,  and  others  for  the  officers  and 
the  cavalry ;  to  give  up  twenty  paintings,  and 
lodge  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  furnish 
2000  oxen  for  the  French  army. 

Bonaparte  informed  the  Directory  of  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
finest  pictures  of  Correggio,  and  among  others  a 
St.  Jerome,  said  to  be  his  master-piece.  "  I  con- 
fess," observed  Bonaparte,  "  this  saint  has  chosen 
an  unlucky  moment  to  arrive  at  Paris ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  grant  him  the  honors  of  the  museum." 
Accordingly,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  conscious  of  his 
weakness,  suffered  all  the  master-pieces  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  which  had  hitherto  adorned 
his  states,  amounting  to  twenty  pictures,  to  be 
forthwith  transmitted  to  Paris. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  crossed  the  Po,  than 
the  potentates  of  Italy  became  eager  to  consult 
their  own  safety.  The  senate  of  Venice  ordered 
Louis  XVIII.  to  quit  its  territories,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sued  for  favor.  The 
King  of  Naples  sent  to  Genoa  to  make  peace, 
and  all  the  sea-ports  of  the  peninsula  were  shut 
against  the  English.  Abundance  reigned  in  the 
French  camp,  and  the  treasury  of  the  army  was 
filled  by  extorted  contributions,  notwithstanding 
the  fair  promises  of  the  French  general,  who  was 
well  aware  that  his  conquests  could  never  be  con- 
solidated, until  he  had  overcome  the  Austrians 
and  seized  all  their  Italian  possessions. 

The  road  to  Milan,  which  was  opened  to  the 
French,  was  not  safe  until  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Bonaparte 
had  so  disposed  the  march  of  his  divisions,  that, 
in  less  than  three  hours,  he  could  unite  them; 
but  Beaulieu  had  placed  the  Adda  between  him- 
self and  the  French,  and  waiting  for  them  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge,  100  toises  in  length,  he  hoped  to 
stop  their  progress  by  covering  it  with  a  nume- 
rous artillery.  This  bridge  lay  at  the  town  of 
Lodi ;  it  was  at  the  head  of  it,  on  the  side  next 
the  city,  that  Bonaparte  was  to  plant,  under  a 
shower  of  grape-shot,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  it  down,  whilst 
a  column  was  forming  to  carry  the  pass.  The 
French  entered  Lodi,  May  12,  and  Beauliou,  with 
his  whole  army,  and  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  can*- 
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BOOK  II.  non,  defended  the  passage  of  the  bridge.    Bona- 
parte  formed  all  his  artillery,  and  the  cannonade 

CHAP.  VI.  was  kept  up  for  many  hours  with  great  vivacity. 

""'  The  troops  formed  in  close  column  with  a  batta- 
lion of  carabineers  at  their  head,  followed  by  all 
the  grenadier  battalions,  at  charge-step,  amidst 
reiterated  acclamations  of  "  Vive  la  Republique!" 
They  shewed  themselves  at  the  bridge ;  but  the 
Anstrians  kept  up  so  tremendous  afire,  that  those 
who  advanced  fell  by  columns;  they  retreated, 
but  were  rallied,  and  the  slaughter  was  again 
dreadful ;  a  second  time  they  retreated,  but  Bo- 
naparte was  immoveable  in  his  determination; 
ajrain  they  darted  forward,  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  comrades,  and  the  Generals  Berthier, 
3Iassena,  Cervoni,  Dalleinagne,  the  chief  of  bri- 
gade Lnsnes,  and  the  chief  of  battalion  Dupat, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
passed  the  bridge ;  the  Generals  Kusca,  Auge- 
reau,  and  Bayrand,  with  their  divisions,  passed 
the  Adda,  a  few  miles  below  Lodi,  when  the 
t'rench  began  to  force  the  bridge,  and  attacked 
(lie  Austrians  suddenly  in  the  rear,  when  they 
thought  the  French  only  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  this  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
line  of  artillery  was  instantly  carried,  Beaulieu's 
order  of  battle  broken,  and  the  French  troops- 
spread  terror  and  death  in  every  direction  ;  the 
hostile  army  was  dispersed,  though  the  Austrian 
cavalry  strove  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  infan- 
try, and  charged  the  French.  The  Imperialists 
lost  20  pieces  of  cannon,  and  between  two  and 
three  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners.  The  brare,  but  unfortunate  Beaulieu, 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  took  refuge  under 
the  cannon  of  Mantua  during  night,  and  aban- 
doned Pizzighitone,  Cremona,  and  all  the  Mi- 
lanese, to  the  French. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Directory, 
after  stating  this  memorable  battle,  observed,  that 
although  the  French  had  been  engaged  in  many 
warm  contests,  none  approached  the  terrible  pas- 
sage of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi;  the  French  pursued 
the  Austrians  as  far  as  Pizzighitone,  and  entered 
it  on  the  12th,  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  and  took 
about  400  prisoners.  Cremona  surrendered  to 
them,  and  the  vanguard  of  Bonaparte  took  the 
rout  to  Milan,  and  entered  it  on  the  15th,  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  Pavia,  where  they 
found  immense  magazines  of  the  Imperial  army. 
The  conquest  of  Lombardy  might  now  be  re- 
garded as  complete ;  for,  although  the  caslle  of 
Milan  still  held  out,  the  tri-coloured  flag  floated 
from  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
Grisons,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Pavia.  Such  ra- 
pid success,  in  so  short  a  time,  made  some  days 
of  repose  necessary  to  an  army  so  much  engaged. 
The  Austrians  had  quitted  Milan  soon  after  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lodi ;  and,  when  the  French 
were  about  to  enter  the  city,  a  deputation  of  the 


inhabitants  carried  them  the  key  of  its  gates 
The  court  of  the  archduke  departed,  and  the 
archduke  and  duchess  shewed  great  sorrow  at 
quitting  their  capital;  the  streets  and  squares^ 
through  which  they  passed,  were  crowded  with 
people,  who  evinced  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and 
few  of  the  nobility  attended  the  court  in  its  flight. 
The  people  collected  in  great  crowds  to  witness 
the  entry  of  the  French,  and  almost  all  wore  the 
national  cockade  ;  the  Imperial  anus  were  taken 
away  from  most  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  took  the  arms  off  their  car- 
riages. On  the  14th  of  May,  the  tree  of  liberty 
was  planted  in  the  grand  square ;  and,  on  the 
same  day,  General  Massena  entered  the  city  with 
his  troops.  A  deputation,  with  the  archbishop, 
went  out  to  meet  him;  upon  entering,  he  clapped 
the  keys,  which  had  been  given  him,  one  against 
the  other,  in  token  of  rejoicing. 

The  conqueror's  entry  was  extremely  brilliant ; 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  city  went  out  to- 
meet  Bonaparte  in  their  most  splendid  carriages, 
and  returned  in  the  procession,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  an  immense  populace  ;  the  cavalcade  went  to 
the  archducal  palace,  where  he  was  to  lodge, 
with  several  bands  of  musicians,  playing  patriotic 
tunes;  and,  soon  after  him  arrival,  he  sat  down  to 
a  dinner  of  two  hundred  covers.  The  day  was 
concluded  by  an  elegant  ball,  where  the  ladies 
vied  with  each  other  in  patriotism,  by  wearing 
the  French  national  colours  in  every  part  of  their 
dress.  The  next  day,  Bonaparte  received  visits 
from  the  citizens ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  "at  the 
theatre.  All  the  chests,  which  contained  the  pro- 
perty of  the  archduke  and  the  city,  were  emptied 
into  the  French  coffers ;  and  a  splendid  fete  was 
given  the  day  after,  with  much  enthusiasm,  which 
finished  in  the  evening  with  a  general  illumina- 
tion ;  the  whole  was  terminated  by  sending  de- 
putations into  the  different  towns  and  villages,  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

May  21,  a  proclamatisn  was  issued  by  Bona- 
parte to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  stating,  "  That 
the  French  people,  looking  on  the  people  of  Lom- 
bardy as  their  brethren,  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
just  return,  and  he  therefore  should  impose  a 
contribution  of  20,000,000  li-ores,  to  be  raised  in 
equal  proportions  by  the  different  districts  »f 
Lombardy  :  the  necessities  of  the  army  require 
it,  and  it  is  a  small  sum  for  a  country  so  fertile." 

Twenty-one  standards  of  the  Austrian  and 
Piedmontese  armies  had  been  already  sent  to 
Paris,  and  presented  to  the  executive  directory. 
These  were  received  in  a  public  sitting,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  "  Vive  la  Republique !  "  and, 
the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  entered  Milan,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  signed,  at 
Paris,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  that 
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sovereign  and  France.  The  government,  anxious 
to  encourage  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  by  publicly 
acknowledging  their  services,  decreed  the  cele- 
bration of  a  Fete  des  Victoires,  on  the  29ih  of 
May,  and  it  was  observed  at  Paris.  Great  pre- 
parations were  made  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  for 
this  grand  ceremony.  Several  ornamental  sta- 
tues were  erected,  and  military  ensigns  festooned 
together  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  added  to  the 
dignity  of  the  place.  The  constituted  authorities 
were  on  a  mount,  raised  in  the  middle,  and  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  ranged  round 
them.  An  immense  crowd  assembled ;  the  di- 
rectory advanced  to  the  sound  of  music;  and, 
after  a  profound  silence  was  observed,  the  decree 
was  read,  and  the  president  of  the  directory  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  in  an  appropriate  speech ;  dis- 
charges of  artillery  and  music  continued  after  the 
ceremony  to  exhilarate  the  people,  and,  forming 
themselves  into  dancing  parties,  the  day  was 
spent  in  mirth  and  festivity. 

While  these  feats  were  acted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  Bonaparte,  faithful  to  his  plan  of  ac- 
tivity, made  dispositions  to. attack  the  castle  of 
Milan  ;  and,  preparing  to  pursue  the  remains  of 
the  Austrian  army,  meditated  an  attack  on  the 
dominions  of  Rome  and  Naples. 

He  was  so  completely  overpowered  with  vanity 
at  the  extent  ana  rapidity  of  his  own  conquests, 
that  in  his  proclamation  from  the  city  of  Milan, 
May  22,  he  addressed  his  army  in  the  following 
language  of  triumph : 

"  Soldiers  !  you  have-  precipitated  yourselves 
like  a  torrent  from  the  height  of  the  Appenines  ; 
you  have  overthrown  and  dispersed  all  that  dared 
to  oppose  your  march :  Milan  is  yours  5  and  the 
republican  standard  is  displayed  throughout  all 
Lombardy.  Yes,  soldiers,  you  have  done  much; 
but  still  more  remains  for  you  to  do.  Shall  pos- 
terity reproach  us  with  having  found  a  Capua  in 
Lombardy? — To  re-establish  the  capitol ;  to  re- 
place there  the  statues  of  those  heroes  who  have 
rendered  it  immortal;  to  arouse  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, entranced  in  so  many  ages  of  slavery ; — this 
shall  be  the  fruit  of  your  victories.  It  will  be  an 
epoch  for  the  admiration  of  posterity  1" 

General  Despinoy,  the  French  commandant  of 
Milan,  observing,  on  the  24th,  that  the  people 
were  collecting  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the 
side  of  Pavia,  ordered  some  troops  to  march 
there,  whom  the  rebels  attempted  to  disarm ;  but 
the  French  detachment,  having  wounded  and 
taken  some  of  them,  put  the  rest  to  flight.  This 
movement  took  place  at  the  same  moment  at  Va- 
reza,  Pavia,  and  Lodi.  The  tocsin  was  sounded 
in  the  country;  the  peasants  assassinated  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  administration;  and  the 
garrison  left  at  Pavia,  having  been  surprised  in 
their  quarters,  were  disarmed. 

Bonaparte  set  out  from  Milan  on  the  24tb,  to 


repair  to  Lodi,  leaving  only  at  Milan  sufficient  BOOK  II. 

troops  to  blockade  the  castle.     Scarcely  had  he 

reached  Lodi,  when  General  Despiney  informed  CHAP.  VI. 
him,  that,  three  hours  after  his  departure,  the  ^^^^/ 
tocsin  M'as  sounded  in  Lombardy ;  and  that  it  was  * ' 
industriously  circulated,  that  Nice  was  taken  by 
the  English ;  the  army  of  Conde  arrived  by  Swit- 
zerland, on  the  borders  of  the  Milanese ;  and 
Beaulieu,  reinforced  with  60,000  men,  was  on 
his  march  to  Milan.  Everywhere  the  people  were 
called  on  to  arm  against  the  French ;  the  nobles 
had  discharged  their  domestics,  telling  them,  that 
equality  did  not  allow  the  continuance  of  their 
services;  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  sbirri,  and  agents  of  the  customs, 
appeared  in  the  front.  The  inhabitants  of  Pavia, 
reinforced  with  five  or  six  thousand  peasants,  in- 
vested the  citadel,  in  which  there  were  only  300 
French.  At  Milan,  the  people  tore  down  the, 
tree  of  liberty,  and  trampled  the  national  cockade 
under  foot.  General  Despinoy,  the.  commander, 
mounted  his  horse,  whilst  patroles  put  the  popu- 
lace to  flight.  When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Milan, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  hostages  to  be  arrested, 
and  those  to  be  shot  who-  were  taken  in  arms ;  at 
the  same  time  acquainting  the' archbishop,  chap- 
ter, monks,  and  nobles,  that  they. were  respon- 
sible for  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  chief  of  brigade,  Lasnes,  attacked  Binasco, -. 
which  seven  or   eight  hundred  armed  peasants 
seemed  determined  to  defend;  he  charged  them,' 
and,  having  killed  about  100,  dispersed  the  rest. 
Bonaparte   ordered    the    village   ta  be  burned, . 
which  exhibited  a  horrible  spectacle. .  He  then 
sent  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  Pavia,  with  the 
following  proclamation : 

"  Milan,  6  Prairial,  Ath  year, 

(25  May,  1796.) 

"A  misled  multitude,  destitute  of  the  means 
of  resistance,  have  been  guilty  of  the  greatest* 
excesses  in  several  communes,  contemning  the 
republic  and  the  brave  army  triumphant  over  so^ 
many  kings.    This  inconceivable  frenzy  merits 
pity  ;  the  unhappy  people  are  led  astray,  only  to 
conduct    them  to   ruin. .     The  general-in-chief, . 
faithful  to  the  principles  the  French  nation  have* 
adopted,  who  do  not  make  war  on  the  people,  . 
earnestly  wishes  to  leave  a  gate  open  to  repent- 
ance; but  those  who,  in  twenty-four  hours,  shall 
not  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take  anew  the  oath 
of  obedience   lo    the  French  republic,   shall  be 
treated  as  rebels,  and  their  villages  burned.    May 
the  terrible  example  of  Binasco  make  them  open 
their  eyes !   its  fate  shall  be  that  of  all  the  towns 
and  villages  which  persist  in  revolt. 

(Signed)        "  BONAPARTE." 

Bonaparte  proceeded  to  Pavia,  which  he  reach- 
ed at  day-break,  when  the  rebels  were  driven 
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ROO'K  II.  back.     The  place  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of 

-: " people,  and  in  a  state  of  defence;  the  castle  was 

9^r^/;  taken,  and  the  French  troops  were  prisoners. 
.„„„  The  general  made  the  artillery  advance,  and, 
after  some  discharges,  summoned  the  insurgents 
7o  submit,  and  have  recourse  to  French  genero- 
sity ;  but  they  answered,  •"  that  while  Pavia  had 
M  alls,  they  would  not  surrender."  General  Dam- 
martin  formed  tlie  (ith  battalion  of  grenadiers  in 
close  column,  with  two  eight  pounders  in  thr-ir 
van ;  and,  each  man  having-  a  hatchet,  the  gates 
Were  burst  open,  on  which  the  multitude  dis- 
persed, and  sought  safety  in  caves  and  on  house- 
tops, attempting,  by  throwing  down  tiles,  to  dis- 
gute  the  entry  of  the  troops  into  the  streets. 
"  Thrice,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  had  the  order  to  set 
fire  to  the  city  expired  on  my  lips,  when  the  gar- 
rison of  the  castle  arrived,  and  hastened  with 
cries  of  joy  to  embrace  their  deliverers.  Their 
names  were  -called  over,  and  none  were  found 
missing;  if  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman  had 
been  shed,  I  had  resolved  to  raise  on  the  ruins 
of  Pavia  a  column,  on  which  these  impressive 
words  were  to  be  inscribed,  "  Here  stood  the  city 
Of  Pavia!"  The  result,  however,  -declared,  tha't 
Bonaparte  had  no  great  reason  to 'boast  of  his 
compassion,  Tor  he  ordered  the  whole  municipa- 
lity to  be  shot,  and  200  hostages  to  be  arrested, 
and  sent  immediately  into  France.  The  punish- 
ments of  Bonaparte  for  insurrection  were  tre- 
mendous; tlie  village  of  Binasco  burnt,  Milan 
given  up  to  pillage  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
many  of  its  principal  inhabitants  put  to  death, 
j.nd  the  municipality  of  Pavia  shot,  after  the  city 
had  been  taken,  were  terrible  proofs  of  his  in- 
humanity. 

The  French  general-in-chief  now  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, stating,  that  the  nobles,  the  priests, 
and  the  agents  of  Austria,  had  led  astray  the 
people  of  these  delightful  countries ;  that  the 
French  army,  as  generous  as  brave,  would  treat 
as  brethren  the  peaceable  natives,  but  that  it 
would  be  terrible  as  the  five  of  heaven  to  rebels, 
and  to  the  villages  that  gave  -them  protection. 
He  therefore  declared  all  those  Tillages  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  which  had  not  complied  with  his  order 
of  the  25th  ;  and  ordered  the  generals  to  march 
against  them  the  troops  necessary  to  suppress  the 
insurgents,  to  set  fire  to  them,  and  to  shoot,  on 
the  spot,  all  who  had  arms  in  their  hands.  AH 
priests  and  nobles,  in  the  rebellious  communes, 
were  to  be  arrested  as  hostages,  and  sent  into 
France;  every  village  where  the  tocsin  was 
sounded  was  to  be  instantly  burnt;  and  the  ge- 
nerals were  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
order.  The  villages  where  a  single  Frenchman 
was  assassinated,  were  to  pay  three  times  the 
sum  they  annually  paid  to  the  archduke,  until 
they  gave  up  the  assassin.  Every  man  found 
with  a  musket  and  ammunition,  was  to  be  imme- 


diately  shot,  by  order  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  jurisdiction.  Wherever  concealed  amis 
were  found,  the  place  was  to  pay  thrice  its  usual 
revenue  by  way  of  fine ;  ami  every  house,  where 
a  musket  was  found,  was  to  -be  burnt,  unless  the 
proprietor  declared  to  whom  it  ^belonged.  AH 
the  nobles  and  rich  persons  who  excited  tlie 
people  to  revolt,  were  to  be  taken  as  hostages, 
and  sent  to  France,  and  a  part  of  their  revenue* 
confiscated. 

Bonaparte,  having  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Bresciu,  made  dispositions  to  induce  Beanilieu 
to  believe,  that  he  meant  to  turn  him  by  the  head 
of  the  lake,  in  order  to  cut  him  off  from  the  road 
to  Tyrol e,  by  way  of  Riva.  At  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, May  30,  all  tlie  divisions  were  in  motion, 
and  marched  towards  Borghetta,  where  Bona- 
parte intended  to  cross  theMincio:  they  crossed 
that  river,  and  engaged,  when  the  Austrian* 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  retreated 
only  after  performing  acts  of  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity :  the  Austrians  lost  1500  men  and  500 
horse  in  killed  and  prisoners  ;  among  the  latter 
was  Prince  Cuto,  lieutenant-general  in  the  army 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Neapolitan  cavalry.  The  French  also  took 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  two  12-nounders  and  three 
()-pounders,  with  seven  or  eight  waggons  loaded 
with  warlike  stores.  At  Castlenuovo  many  ma- 
gazines were  taken, -part  of  which,  however,  had 
been  burnt.  Thus  the  Austrians  were  driven  out 
of  Italy,  and  the  French  advanced  posts  reached 
the  mountains  of  Germany. 

The  division  of  "General  Massena  took  Veronn, 
which  had  been  the  refuge  of  Louis-Stanislaus, 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Iris  'little  court  of 
emigrants,  to  whom  the  Venetians  had  given  a 
ready  reception :  but  -who,  as  before  mentioned, 
had  been  ordered  to  quit  the  territories. 

Vigorous  measures  were  now  adopted  for  the 
investment  of  Mantua.  Accordingly,  while  Mas- 
sena was  posted  at  Verona,  so  as  to  intercept  all 
succours  at  that  side,  and  the  garrison  of  Pes- 
chiera  prevented  the  arrival  of  any  supplies  from 
the  Tyrole,  the  French  took  possession  of  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Georgio,  and,  established  their 
head-quarters  at  Favorita ;  the  cannon  taken 
from  the  -emperor  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  fur- 
nishing them  with  artillery  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes -of  a  blockade.  Bonaparte,  at  the  same 
time,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Tyrolese, 
which  preceded  the  march  of  his  troops  into  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  ;  he  also  took  possession 
of  the  defiles  of  the  Appenines,  and  seized  on  the 
fortress  of  Fuentes,  situated  on  the  lake  of  Coma. 

In  the  mean  time,  new  commotions  took  place 
in  the  Imperial  fiefs,  which  border  on  the  states  of 
Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont;  the  communi- 
cations of  the  army  with  the  river  of  Genoa  were 
menaced,  the  convoys  attacked,  and  the  couriers 
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assassinated.  General  Lasnes,  having  been  dis- 
patched to  chastise  the  peasantry,  entered  the  im- 
perial fiefs  with  1200  horse,  arrested  and  shot  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolt,  and  burned  their  habitations. 
The  same  severity  was  displayed  in  the  environs 
of  Tortona ;  a  proclamation  was  issued  and 
strictly  executed.  All  the  seigneurs,  holding1 
imperial  fiefs,  were  to  repair  in  person  to  Tor- 
tona, there  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
republic ;  and  if,  within  five  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  order,  they  had  not  done  so,  their 
goods  were  to  be  confiscated.  The  inhabitants 
were  to  carry,  to  the  military  agent  at  Tortona, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  notice,  the  sum  of 
the  military  contribution,  which  was  to  be  en- 
hanced one-tenth  for  each  day's  delay  of  pay- 
ment. All  persons,  after  the  space  of  forty-eight 
hours,  found  with  arms  or  ammunition,  were  to 
be  shot.  AH  the  bells  which  sounded  the  tocsin 
were  to  be  taken  down  from  their  steeples,  and 
broken  to  pieces,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  proclamation ;  and  those  who  neglected  to  do 
so,  to  be  considered  as  rebels,  and  their  villages 
burnt. 

General  Augereau  having  crossed  the  Po  at 
Borgoforte,  arrived  at  Bologna  on  the  19th  of 
June,  where  he  found  400  of  the  pope's  soldiers, 
who  were  made  prisoners.  Bonaparte  left  Tor- 
tona on  the  17th,  and  arrived,  on  the  19th,  at 
Modena,  whence  he  sent  orders,  by  Adjutant- 
general  Vignole,  to  the  garrison  of  Urbino,  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war;  after  this  he  continued 
his  march  to  Bologna,  where  he  arrived  at  mid- 
night. The  French  took,  in  Fort  Urbino,  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  excellent  condition,  500 
muskets,  and  provisions  for  600  men  for  two 
months.  Fort  Urbino  was  encircled  by  a  wall, 
which  covered  bastions,  and  surrounded  by  ditches 
full  of  water,  having  a  covered  way  newly  repaired. 
It  was  commanded  by  a  knight  of  Malta,  with  300 
men,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  At  Bologna  the 
cardinal  legate  was  taken,  with  all  the  officers  of  . 
the  etat-major,  and  four  standards.  The  cardinal 
legate  of  Ferrara  was  also  taken  prisoner,  with 
the  commandant  of  that  fort,  who  was  likewise  a 
knight  of  Malta.  In  the  castle  of  Ferrara  there 
were  114  pieces  of  cannon. 

After  taking  Bologna,  a  French  division  pro- 
ceeded ta  Ferrara  and  Faenza,  whose  submis- 
sion promised  that  of  Romagna ;  a  column  of  the 
French  army  also  marched  from  Reggio,  across 
the  Appenines,  to  Pistoia,  and  threatened  to  ad- 
vance to  Rome  by  the  way  of  Florence.  This 
intelligence  threw  the  court  of  the  grand  duke 
into  the  greatest  alarm.  Manfredini,  his  prime 
minister,  was  sent  to  Bologna  in  great  haste,  to 
state  to  the  French  general,  that,  as  a  passage 
through  Tuscany  had  been  denied  the  troops  of 
Naples,  it  would  be  unjust  to  violate  a  territory 
the  allies  had  respected,  and  with  which  France 
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was  at  peace.     The  grand  duke,  however,  could  BOOK  II. 

not  hinder  the  French  entering  his  territories,  and  • 

could  only  get  a  promise  from  Bonaparte,  that  CHAP  VI. 
he  would  not  enter  Florence.  The  French  army  ^^^^ 
marched  rapidly  towards  Leghorn.  Bonaparte,  1796- 
on  reaching  Pistoia,  acquainted  the  grand  duke 
of  the  circumstance  by  a  letter,  wherein  he  ob- 
served that  the  flag  of  the  French  republic  was 
hourly  insulted  in  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French  merchants  violated,  and 
every  kour  marked  by  some  attempt  against  the 
French,  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  repub- ; 
lie  as  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  executive  di- 
rectory had  often  complained  to  the  minister  of 
his  royal  highness  at  Paris,  who  had  been  forced 
to  avow  the  impossibility  his  master  found  in 
checking  the  English,  and  keeping  neutrality  in 
the  port  of  Leghorn.  The  directory,  therefore, 
felt  it  their  duty  to  repel  force  by  force,  and 
make  their  commerce  be  respected ;  and  had  or- 
dered him  to  send  a  division  of  the  army  under 
his  command  to  take  possession  of  Leghorn; 
he  had  therefore  the  honour  to  inform  his  royal 
highness,  that  a  division  of  the  army  would  enter 
that  city  on  June  28,  but  would  conduct  itself 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  neutrality  it 
was  to  maintain ;  and  the  flag,  the  garrison,  and 
the  property  of  his  royal  highness  and  his  people, 
would  be  scrupulously  respected.  The  general 
was  also  to  assure  the  grand  duke  of  the  wish 
entertained  by  the  French  government  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  friendship  which  united  the  two 
states,  and  of  its  conviction,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness, witnessing  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
English  ships,  and,  unable  (o  prevent  them, 
would  applaud  the  measures  adopted  by  the  di- 
rectory. 

The  French  general  left  Pistoia  to  join  the  co- 
lumn already  at  the  gates  of  Leghorn.  An  Eng- 
lish frigate,  on  going  out  of  the  harbour,  was 
fired  at,  but  without  effect.  A  few  hours  before 
the  French  troops  arrived,  more  than  forty  Eng- 
lish ships,  fully  laden,  left  Leghorn.  The  ge- 
neral ordered  the  Chevalier  Spannochi,  governor 
of  the  city  for  the  grand  duke,  to  be  arrested ;  he 
was  conducted  to  Florence,  and  sent  to  prison  by 
order  of  the  grand  duke. 

The  consul  of  the  French  republic  was  or- 
dered, by  Bonaparte,  to  put  seals  on  all  the 
English  magazines  ;  and  he  was  also  ordered  to 
take  similar  measures  as  to  those  appertaining  to 
the  emperor,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  the  princes  or  subjects  of  states  with 
whom  the  French  were  at  war  ;  and  to  employ 
every  means  necessary  to  discover  the  merchan- 
dise deposited  in  the  nouses  of  the  different  mer- 
chants at  Leghorn,  and  take  possession  of  them. 
A  strong  garrison,  under  General  Vaubois,  was 
left  in  LegTiorn.  Bonaparte,  with  Berthier,  and 
apart  ofjhe  etat-major, passed  through  Florence, 
2C 
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BOOK  II.  and  was  entertained  by  the  grand  duke  very  su- 

perbly. 

CHAP.  VI.  The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  having  made 
application  for  an  armistice,  it  was  granted  to  the 
King  of  Sicily,  on  the  easy  terms  of  withdrawing 
assistance  from  the  combined  army.  In  addition 
to  the  towns  then  possessed  by  the  republicans, 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  city  and 
fortress  of  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic ;  to  pay  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  millions  of  francs,  by  instal- 
ments ;  and  to  give  up  100  busts,  statues,  vases, 
or  pictures,  according  to  the  choice  of  commis- 
sioners who  were  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 

As  the  court  of  Vienna  was  confounded  at  the 
alarming  progress  of  the  republican  army  in  Italy, 
the  chief  command  was  given  to  Marshal  Wurm- 
ser,an  officer  both  brave  and  experienced,  having 
seen  more  than  sixty  campaigns,  and  who,  although 
in  his  80th  year,  was  exempt  from  the  infirmities 
of  age.  Wurmser  had  collected  in  the  Tyrole  the 
wrecks  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  received  pow- 
erful reinforcements,  while  Bonaparte  was  em- 
ployed in  his  expedition  to  Leghorn  and  against 
the  states  of  the  Pope.  After  the  engagement  of 
Borghetta, the  Imperialists  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains, with  an  intent  to  dispute  the  passes  of  the 
Tyrole :  they  fortified  their  lines  from  the  lake  of 
Garda  to  the  Adige  with  infinite  labor.  Mas- 
sena  ordered  General  Joubert  to  attack  the  Im- 
perialists by  the  Bochetta  di  Champion ;  the 
French  climbed  up  the  rocks,  killed  100  men,  and 
took  200  prisoners,  with  400  tents  and  all  the  bag- 

fage.  During  this,  the  chief  of  battalion,  Recco, 
aving  carried  the  important  post  of  Belona,  killed 
300  men,  and  took  70  prisoners,  the  Austrians 
abandoned  their  entrenchments.  Such  was  the 
event  of  the  first  battle  between  the  two  armies 
since  the  new  general  assumed  the  command. 

Insurrections  soon  after  appeared  in  the  Ro- 
magna.  General  Augereau  ordered  a  body  of 
troops  to  set  out,  with  cannon  and  waggons  amply 
supplied.  A  numerous  phalanx  presented  them- 
selves, and  were  attacked  by  the  republican  troops 
at  two  points,  the  one  on  the  side  of  Imola,  and 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Argenta.  The  defence 
was  terrible  :  but,  after  an  engagement  of  three 
hours,  disorder  took  place  amongst  the  insurgents, 
and  part  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  part  saved  them- 


the  18th,  General   Murat  and  Adjutant-general 
Vignole,  with  2000  men,  were  to  attack  the  right 
of  the  Austrian  entrenched  camp  :  while  General 
D'Allemagne,  with  a  strong  column,  attacked  the 
left.     Andreossi,   chief  of  battalion  of  artillery, 
with  five  gun-boats,  gave  a  false  alarm  to  the 
enemy,  and,  by  drawing  their  fire,  enabled  the 
Generals  d'Allemagne   and  Murat  to  carry  disor- 
der into  the  enemy's  ranks.    During  this,  Chasse- 
loup,  chief  of  brigade  of  engineers,  under  a  fire  of 
grape-shot  from  the  ramparts,  directed  the  opening 
of  the    trenches.     The  batteries  of  St.  George, 
Pradella,  and  La  Favorite,  began  to  play  against 
the  fortress.     Soon  after  the  batteries  opened,  se- 
veral parts  of  the  town  were  on  fire;  and  the 
custom-house,  the  palace  of  Colloredo,  and  several 
convents,  were  reduced  to  ashes.    At  day-break 
the  Austrians  made  a  sally,  under  a  dreadful  fire 
from  the  ramparts;  but   the  republicans,  posted 
behind  banks,  and  occupying  every  place  which 
could  protect  them  from  the  enemy's  fire,  waited 
for  them  in  silence,  and  annoyed  them  from  con- 
cealed situations ;  the  Imperialists  returned  within 
the  walls,  and  the  French,  in  the  following  night, 
succeeded  in  completing  their  trenches. 

General  Berthier  had  summoned  the  gover- 
nor to  surrender,  observing,  that,  as  he  was  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  he  could  not  long  defend  the 
town,  and  that  an  ill-judged  obstinacy  would  en- 
tirely ruin  the  unfortunate  city;  the  laws  of  war, 
therefore,  prescribed  to  him  to  surrender  it ;  but, 
if  he  should  persevere  in  his  resistance,  he  woidd 
be  responsible  for  the  blood  thus  uselessly  shed, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  the  place ;  a  conduct 
which  would  compel  the  French  general  to  treat 
him  with  all  the  rigors  of  war.  The  Count  Canto 
D'Irles,  general  commandant,  answered,  that  the 
laws  of  honor  and  of  duty  compelled  him  to  de- 
fend the  city  entrusted  to  his  command. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  Field-marshal  Wurmser 
attacked  the  posts  of  Salo  and  Corona,  by  which 
the  city  of  Mantua  was  covered.  Hereupon  the 
French  were  obliged,  not  only  to  evacuate  their 
points  on  the  Adige,  but  even  to  raise  the  blockade 
of  Mantua,  with  considerable  loss.  This  success, 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  inspired  them  with 
fresh  animation;  and  in -the  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing day  they  seized  the  prodigious  magazines  of 
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selves  by  flight;  the  town  of  Lugo  was  surrounded,  the  French  in  the  vicinity  of  Brescia,  nearly  cut- 

and  delivered  up,  for  three  hours,  to  be  pillao-ed  ting  oft'  their  communications  with  the  Milanese, 
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by  the  troops.  Every  individual  found  in  arms 
was  put  to  death.  The  army  returned  with  an 
immense  booty ;  and  Bologna  exhibited  one  of 
the  richest  fairs  that  had  been  witnessed  for  many 
years,  the  plunder  being  exposed  there  for  sale. 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  siege  of  Mantua  was 
hotly  pressed  forward,  when  the  garrison  made  a 
most  gallant  resistance.  About  4000  men  sallied 
from  two  of  the  gates,  and  drove  in  all  the  French 
advanced  posts,  and  retreated  into  the  «ity.  On 


owing  to  the  skilful  exertions  of  their  new  com- 
mander. 

No  sooner  had  these  happy  tidings  reached  the 
ears  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  who  had  neither  political 
discernment  nor  discretion,  than  his  vice-legate 
was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Ferrara,  now 
evacuated  by  the  French ;  although  Chevalier 
Azara,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  advised  him,  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  not  to  take  such  a  step, 
as  it  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  armistice  between 
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him  and  the  French  republic.  The  people  of 
Ferrara  seemed  extremely  unwilling  to  be  again 
put  under  the  papal  dominion. 

The  victories  of  Wurmser  placed  the  French 
armies  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  On  the  1st  of 
August  the  army  advanced,  while  the  Austrians 
detached  a  force  to  Castiglione,  where  General 
Valette  had  been  left  with  1800  men  to  defend 
that  important  post,  and  to  keep  the  division  of 
Wurmser  at  a  distance;  but  Valette  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  escaped  with  Only  half  his 
troops  to  31onte-Chiaro.  Bonaparte,  vexed  by 
the  issue  of  this  affair,  instantly  suspended  Gene- 
ral Valette.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  The  hestile  armies 
joined  battle  on  the  5th,  and  fought  with  the 
most  obstinate  perseverance.  The  Imperialists, 
not  waiting  the  attack  of  the  French,  surrounded 
the  advanced  guard  of  General  Massena,  near  Cas- 
tiglione, and  took  General  Pigeon  prisoner,  with 
three  pieces  of  flying  artillery.  The  French  had 
hopes  of  penetrating  the  Austrian  line,  and  the 
latter  extended  it  in  order  to  surround  the  French ; 
the  Imperialite  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
retreated  to  Salo;  but  that  place  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  they  wandered  through  the 
mountains,  aud  many  of  them  were  taken.  Mean- 
time General  Augereau  took  Castiglione,  and 
during  the  day  maintained  several  obstinate  ac- 
tions with  the  enemy,  who  fought  with  great  bra- 
very. 

General  Wurmser  assembled  the  remains  of  his 
army,  and  drew  up  between  the  villages  of  Sca- 
nello,  which  supported  his  right,  and  La  Chiesa, 
which  covered  his  left.  Bonaparte  hastened  in 
person  to  Lonado,  to  be  certain  of  the  number  of 
troops  he  could  detach  from  it ;  but,  on  arriving 
there,  a  messenger  summoned  the  commandant  at 
Lonado  to  surrender,  which  was  completely  sur- 
rounded. Bonaparte  had  recourse  to  stratagem  ; 
there  were  but  a  few  hundred  men  at  Lonado, 
and  the  place  must  have  surrendered ;  he  ordered 
the  messenger  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  his 
eyes  uncovered.  Bonaparte  told  him,  that,  if  his 
general  indulged  the  hope  of  taking  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  had  only 
to  advance ;  that  he  ought  to  know  that  officer 
was  at  Lonado,  as  every  one  knew  the  republican 
army  was  at  that  place:  and  that  all  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  division  should  be  responsible 
for  the  insult  he  had  been  guilty  of  toward  the 
general-iii-chief.  He  then  told  the  messenger, 
that,  it'  his  division  did  not,  within  eight  minutes, 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  have  no  mercy. 
1  he  officer  was  confounded  at  seeing  the  general, 
and  returned  with  his  answer.  Preparation  was 
affected  to  be  made  for  attacking  the  enemy, 
when  the  whole  column  of  4000  men,  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  standards,  laid  down 
their  arms. 
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and  Salo,  on  the  5th  of  August,  instead  of  tarrying  CHAP.  VI. 
for  repose,  ordered  the  whole  army  to  make  a  re-  ' 
trograde  movement,  whilst  General  Serrurier's 
division  advanced  from  Marcaria, in  order  to  turn 
General  Wurmser's  left.  This  movement  had,  in 
some  degree,  the  desired  effect,  and  Wurmser 
extendea  his  right  wing  to  observe  their  rear. 
General  Augereau  attacked  the  enemy's  centre, 
while  Massena  attacked  the  right;  the  cavalry, 
under  General  Beaumont,  proceeded  to  the  right, 
to  support  the  light  artillery  and  infantry.  The 
French  were  victorious,  and  obtained  18  pieces  of 
cannon  and  120  ammunition  waggons.  The 
Austrians  lost  500  men  killed,  8  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  2000  prisoners. 

One  portion  of  the  Austrians  was  driven  as  far 
as  Trent,  while  another  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  on  which  Bonaparte  resumed  his  former 
position  on  the  Adige,  and  sat  down  once  more 
before  Mantua. 

While  General  Satruguet  conducted  the  ope- 
rations of  the  siege,  the  main  body  of  the  French 
advanced  against  the  Austrians,  who  had  already 
burned  part  of  their  flotilla  on  the  lake  of  Garda; 
and  after  being  driven  from  the  camp  of  Mori, 
retired  to  Roveredo,  where  Wurmser  had  esta- 
blished a  most  formidable  line  of  defence,  with 
the  centre  of  his  army  supported  by  the  castle  of 
Colliano,  his  left  strengthened  by  a  steep  moun- 
tain, and  his  right  by  the  Adige.  Bonaparte  de- 
termined on  an  immediate  attack,  apprehensive 
that  if  he  suffered  this  opportunity  to  escape  him, 
the  position  of  .the  Austrians  would  be  rendered 
more  formidable.  Accordingly  the  troops,  though 
greatly  fatigued,  were  instantly  formed  into  co- 
lumns, (August  C,)  and  while  General  Dommar- 
tjn  commenced  the  battle  of  Roveredo  with  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  Massena  advanced  at  the  head 
of  the  grenadiers,  who  penetrated  to  the  entrench- 
ments, and  cut  down  .the  barriers  with  their 
hatchets.  On  this  the  Austrians  gave  way,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  republicans,  who  immediately 
took  possession  of  Trent. 

General  Augereau  and  Massena  forced  the 
Austrians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pescliieni,  and  to 
abandon  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  On  the  7th, 
Augereau  passed  the  Mincio  at  Peschiera,  while 
General  Serrurier  advanced  to  Verona,  and  got 
there  at  ten  at  night,  the  very  moment  the  division 
under  General  Massena  had  recovered  its  former 
position ;  the  rear-guard  of  the  Austrians  was  yet 
at  Verona,  the  gates  of  which  were  shut,  and  the 
draw-bridges  raised.  The  proveditor  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic  being  summoned  to  open  them, 
answered,  that  he  could  not  comply  within  two 
hours ;  Bonaparte  ordered  the  gates  to  be  burst 
open  with  cannon-shot.  The  French  seized  all  the 
stores  in  the  place,  and  resumed  their  former  po- 
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Tyrole. 

^e  ffa^ant  Wurmser,  notwithstanding-  the  lose 
of  6000  of  his  troops,  displayed  equal  constancy, 
and  after  abandoning1  the  banks  of  the  Arisio,  occu- 
pied the  borders  of  the  Brenta;  but  being  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  his  rear-g-uard  was  overtaken  and 
defeated  at  the  village  of  Primolano,  (August  9,) 
after  which,  Bonaparte  immediately  passed  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  main  body.  The  Austrians,  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  Wurmser,  fought  bravely, T>ut 
unfortunately  their  centre  was  pierced  by  the 
fourth  demi-brigade  of  the  line,  and  the  fifth  de- 
mi-brigade  of  light  infantry ;  while  Augereau, 
forcing  a  bridge,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  expe- 
rienced on  the  part  of  a  body  of  grenadiers  posted 
there,  entered  Bassano,  August  10,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  a  different  quarter  from  Mas- 
sena,  who  had  marched  through  the  suburbs. 

The  intrepid  field-marshal,  finding  himself  cut 
off  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  immediately 
assembled  some  horse,  which  had  suffered  but 
little  during  the  action,  and  with  great  difficulty 
rejoined  a  division  of  5000  cavalry,  and  an  equal 
number  of  infantry  in  the  neighbourhood  ofMon- 
tebello.  With  these  poor  remains  of  his  army,  he 
proceeded  with  remarkable  celerity,  by  mounting 
his  foot-soldiers  behind  the  dragoons,  and  having 
crossed  the  Molinella,  and  defeated  General  Char- 
ton,  who  attempted  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  at 
length  entered  Mantua,  August  27,  to  the  great 
joy  and  surprise  of  the  garrison,  who  had  destroy- 
ed the  works  of  the  French,  and  carried  into  the 
place  140  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  the  lat- 
ter had  left  in  their  trenches,  with  provisions  for  a 
considerable  period. 

To  conclude  a  final  settlement  with  the  Pope 
was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty, 
as  the  conditions  exacted  from  him  were  much 
too  severe.  He  was  desired  to  liberate  all  per- 
sons, of  whatever  country,  who  were  confined  for 
their  political  sentiments ;  to  decline  prosecuting 
any  for  their  religious  opinions ;  to  abolish  the 
infernal  inquisition;  to  renounce  all  claim  upon 
Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  ;  to  advance  monthly 
the  sum  of  300,000  livrcs  (12,500/.  sterling)  du- 
ring the  war  ;  to  leave  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  with 
their  legislations,  at  the  disposal  of  France ;  to 
yield  different  specified  commercial  advantages; 
and  to  agree,  without  any  reserve,  to  all  those 
conditions.  A  meeting  of  cardinals  was  summon- 
ed by  his  holiness,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
terms  thus  offered  by  the  republicans,  who  de- 
clared with  one  voice,  that  they  were  destructive 
of  the  rights  of  religion  and  sovereignty ;  and  they 
were  in  consequence  immediately  rejected. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  deeply  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Marshal 
Wurmser,  and  the  numerous  garrison  shut  up  in 


.  Mantua,  gave  orders  to  Field-marshal  Alvinzy  to 
collect  an  army  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrole, 
descending  from  thence  in  two  divisions  along1 
the  Adige  and  Piava  to  Verona,  where  the  French 
army  had  established  its  head-quarters.  The  lat- 
ter division  was  commanded  by  Alvinzy  in  per- 
son, who,  Iraving  crossed  the  Piava  and  Brenfa, 
engaged  the  van  of  the  French  army,  conducted 
by  Bonaparte  in  person,  who  forced  his  veteran 
opponent  to  repass  the  Brenta,  after  a  smart  en- 
gagement. But  as  the  Tyrole  division  vanquished 
the  enemy  under  General  Vabois,  Bonaparte  found 
it  necessary  to  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  passes  of  the  Adige. 

As  the  Austrian  general  believed  that  it  was 
now  impossible  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
divisions,  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Mantua;  but  General  Bonaparte, 
clearly  perceiving  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
such  an  event,  instantly  determined  to  hazard  an 
engagement  with  Alvinzy's  army,  which  had 
again  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Hav- 
ing passed  that  river,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
during  the  night,  the  republican  general  advanced 
to  the  village  of  Arcole,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  as  the  execution  of  his  plan  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  forcing  his  passage 
through  it.  Its  natural  strength  was  very  great, 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  morasses  and 
canals,  and  the  bridge  leading  to  it  was  defended 
by  the  utmost  display  of  military  skill.  The  con- 
flict, during  the  whole  day,  was  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  Austrians,  the  French  having-  lost  many  of 
their  best  officers,  and  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  men. 

A  detachment  of  the  republicans,  however,  took 
a  circuitous  route,  and  at  last  carried  the  village 
by  a  dreadful  assault  in  the  rear,  before  which  the 
Austrians  had  conveyed  away  their  baggage  and 
artillery.     The  way  being  thus  fairly  opened,  the 
French  beg-an  a  general  action  on  the  16th  of 
November,  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  soon  vanquished,  but,  as  the 
wings  were  secured  by  the  strong  nature  of  their 
position,  no  impression  of  any  consequence  could 
be  effected.      Bridges,  by  order  of  Bonaparte, 
were  thrown  over  the  impracticable  parts  of  the 
morass  during  the  night,  and  next  day  the  battle 
was  renewed  with  tenfold  obstinacy ;   but  the 
flanks  of  the  Austrian  army  were   turned  by  a 
number  of  skilful   manoeuvres,  their  rear  being-; 
attacked  by  a  corps  in  ambuscade,  which  created 
a  general  confusion,  and  the  Austrians  fled  on  all 
hands,  the  French  gaining  a  complete  but  bloody 
victory.     Bonaparte,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  di- 
rectory, declared,  "  Never  was  field  of  battle  so 
variously  disputed  as  that  of  Arcole."    The  battle 
of  Arcole  had    continued  for    three  days,   with 
remarkable  and  persevering  obstinacy  on  each 
side. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army  had  been  forced  by  General  Davidowicb, 
who  seized  on  the  important  post  of  Rivoli,  and 
advanced  to  Castello-Nuovo,  within  eight  leagues 
of  Mantua  :  but  Bonaparte,  taking  advantage  of 
his  late  victory,  ordered  a  body  of  troops,  under 
General  Massena,  to  repass  the  Adige  and  attack 
the  successful  division,  which  was  forced,  Novem- 
ber 22,  to  retire  behind  the  Arisio;  while  General 
Alvinzy,  after  losing  about  6000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four 
standards,  took  refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Brenta,  leaving  Mantua  to  its  fate,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  the  veteran  Wurmser. 

Although  the  expedition  of  Alvinzy  had  a  very 
unfortunate  iasue,  it  did  not  dispose  his  holiness 
to  agree  to  the  terms  which  were  offered  him  by 
the  French.  Prior  to  the  battle  of  Arcole,  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  had  sent  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Mattel, 
written  with  his  own  band,  requesting  that  he 
would  go  to  Rome,  using  every  exertion  to  pre- 
vail M'ith  his  holiness  to  consider  the  genuine  na- 
ture of  his  situation,  and  the  imperious  necessity 
of  consulting  his  true  interest,  declaring  that  peace 
was  the  anxious  wish  of  the  republic.  It  was  not 
till  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  that  the  cardinal's 
answer  was  received,  which  stated,  "  that  his 
holiness,  as  sovereign  pontiff  and  depository  on 
earth  of  the  precepts  promulgated  by  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  had  ever  been  solicitous  for  the  pre- 
servation of  harmony  in  the  great  family  of  Chris- 
tians ;  that  he  had  felt  the  extremest  sorrow  in 
seeing  France  delivered  up  to  such  wild  excesses, 
and  the  children  of  the  church  plunging  them- 
selves into  such  horrible  disorders ;  that  the  gen- 
tleness with  which  he  had  treated  these  wanderers 
from  the  fold  of  Christ,  was  so  far  from  having  its 
due  effect,  that,  blinded  by  the  success  of  their 
arms,  the  French  government  had  exacted  from 
him  the  overthrow  and  total  destruction  of  reli- 
gion, the  gospel,  and  the  church  :  that  his  holiness, 
after  devoutly  asking  counsel  from  God,  and  re- 
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calling  to  mind  the   example  of  the  ancient  mar-  BOOK  II. 
tyrs,  was  decided  to  try  the  chance  of  war."  .. 

Various  opinions  prevailed  on  the  different  sue-  CHAP.  VI. 
cesses  of  the  contending  parties.  When  the  Aus- 
trians  were  triumphant,  it  was  thought  that  victory 
had  abandoned  the  republican  standards.  Much 
agitation  was  produced  at  Cremona,  Casal  Mag- 
giore,  and  two  villages  in  the  environs  of  this  latter 
town.  At  Cremona,  after  the  surprise  of  Brescia, 
it  was  suggested  to  preserve  the  tree  of  liberty,  to 
hang  on  it  those  who  had  assisted  in  planting  it. 
At  Casal  Maggiore,  the  commandant,  as  he  was 
going  to  embark,  was  insulted.  His  embarkation 
was  strongly  opposed,  and,  in  trying  to  escape, 
he  rushed  into  the  river,  and  there  met  death. — 
The  French  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Ferrara 
suddenly  left  it,  having  spiked  their  cannon,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  what  ammunition  they  could 
not  carry  off;  tranquillity  was  maintained  until 
the  arrival  of  the  vice-legate,  as  before  mentioned, 
which  caused  as  much  surprise  as  the  departure 
of  the  French  troops.  His  entry  was  modest,  but 
having  replaced  the  Papal  arms,  the  municipality 
and  national  guards  repaired  instantly  to  the 
place,  where  they  were  again  pulled  down,  and 
replaced  by  those  of  the  republic.  On  the  news 
of  the  victories  of  the  French,  the  vice-legate  re- 
turned to  Rome ;  and,  by  the  armistice  concluded 
at  Bologna,  that  city  and  Ferrara  were  to  con- 
tinue in  the  possession  of  the  French. 

The  republican  writers  have  not  failed  in 
warmly  eulogising  the  juvenile  career  of  Bona- 
parte in  this  campaign  ;  but  be  it  recollected,  that 
the  French  general  had  fame  and  fortune  to  seek 
at  this  period,  temptations  which  could  not  have 
induced  Marshal  Wurmser  to  take  the  field,  as 
former  victories  had  long  established  his  reputa- 
tion. When  we  impartially  consider  the  deeds  of 
the  young  commander  and  the  veteran  German, 
the  contrast  will  certainly  appear  more  striking  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Campaign  in  Germany. — General  Kleber's  Victory  and  Defeat. —  Various  Engagements. — Suc~ 
cesses  of  the  Republicans. — Gallantry  of  the  Archduke  Charles. — Moreau  crosses  the  Rhine. — 
Freibourg  carried. — Actions  at  Renchen,  Rastadt,  and  Ettlingen. — Movements  of  the  hostile  Ar- 
mies.— Battle  of  Sultzbach. — Battle  of  Teming. — Jourdan  put  tojlight. — Again  defeated. — 
Death  of  Marccau. — Battles  at  BiberachandSchliengen. — Siege  and  Surrender  of  Fort  Kehl. 

HOLLAND  having  been  totally  subdued  by  the  raged  in  other  parts  with  increasing  fury.  The 

armies  of  France,  military  operations  were  fora  armies  of  Austria  were  placed  under  the  direc- 

while  extinguished  in  that  quarter;  but,  the  war  tion  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's 
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BOOK  II.  brother,  a  popular  and  gallant  prince.  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  was 
•  given  by  the  Directory  to  Jourdan,  instead  of 
Pichegru,  though  the  former  was  reckoned  the 
worst  general  that  the  republic  of  France  pro- 
duced; having  been  always  beaten,  except  at 
Maubeuge,  where  his  numbers,  not  his  talents, 
procured  him  the  victory. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief  informed  General  Jourdan  that  the  armis- 
tice was  to  cease,  and  that  hostilities  would  com- 
mence on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  General 
Jourdan  accordingly  marched  with  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  when  General  Marceau 
repulsed  the  Austrians  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nahe,  and  the  French  general  Championnet  was 
equally  successful  at  Nidder  Diebach.  General 
Kleber,  on  the  same  day,  marched  towards  the 
Sieg,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrians,  who  lost  2400  men,  including 
wounded  and  prisoners. 

On  the  16th,  the  archduke  pursued  Lefebvre; 
and  General  Kray,  with  thirty-two  squadrons  of 
light  horse,  and  ten  battalions  of  infantry,  a  corps 
of  riflemen,  and  a  number  of  artillery  horse, 
marched  towards  Cologne  and  Dusseldorff.  Gen. 
Kleber  was  defeated,  but  passed  the  Sieg  in  the 
night,  and  continued  his  route  to  Dusseldorff, 
while  Jourdan  crossed  at  Neuwied  with  the  rest 
of  his  army,  the  archduke  having  given  him  but 
little  trouble  during  his  retreat. 

Marshal  Wurmser,  who  was  stationed  between 
Frankendal  and  the  Rehut,  his  front  protected  by 
a  canal,  and  his  left  wing  by  the  Rebach,  was  at- 
tacked   by  General  Moreau,  the   leader   of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.     The  French 
passed  the  fortifications,  with  the  water  up  to  their 
chins,  in   defiance  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  cannon.     They  engaged  the  Austrians 
with   impetuosity,  took  their  front  works,    and 
made  bridges  for  the  passage   of  their  cavalry; 
the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Manheim.     The  most 
part  of  the  Austrian  forces  having  gone  towards 
the  Lower  Rhine,    to  pursue  General  Jourdan, 
orders  were  sent  by   the   Directory   to  General 
Moreau  to  cross   the   river.     Such  was  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Archduke  Charles,  that  Jourdan  re- 
treated with  great   difficulty,  having  suffered  a 
defeat  at  the   Lahn.    Hereupon  the  French  re- 
sumed the  positions  they  before  occupied.     Gene- 
ral Moreau,  pretending  preparations  for  an  attack 
of  a  serious  nature,  drew  oft*  his  troops  with  the 
greatest  privacy,  and   arrived  at  Strasburgh  by 
forced  marches ;  and  although  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine   were  raised  to  an  uncommon  height,  in 
consequence  of  an  inundation,  he  accomplished 
the  passage  of  the  river,  June  24,  and  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Kehl  by  a  sudden  assault,  which 
was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank.    The  French 


carried  all  the  works  in  the  islands  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  bayonet,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
Austrians  could  not  destroy  the  bridges  which 
kept  up  their  communication  with  their  different  di- 
visions, and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  French  army  was  at  first  put  in  motion 
with  the  view  of  besieging  Mentz,  but  another 
plan  was  suddenly  projected  by  Carnot :  and,  in 
pursuance  of  his  romantic  scheme,  a  powerful 
army  was  to  penetrate  into  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
seize  on  the  country  adjoining  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, march  through  the  passes  of  Bregentz, 
and,  after  scaling  the  Rhetian  Alps,  enter  the 
Tyrole. 

General  Laroche  made  himself  master  of  the 
mountain  of  Knubis,  said  to  be  the  highest  of  the 
groupe  called  the  Black  Mountains,  taking  two 
standards,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  400  prisoners. 
Next  day  Freibourg  was  carried  by  General  St. 
Cyr  with  the  bayonet.  The  march  of  the  repub- 
lican left  wing  was  always  interrupted  by  conflicts 
with  the  enemy;  but  at  Ost,  the  Imperial  general 
La  Tour  made  a  vigorous  opposition,  though  with- 
out effect.  On  the  same  day,  JBibrach,  in  the  valley 
of  Kintzig,  was  taken  possession  of  by  General 
Ferinot.  Possessed  ot  Freibourg,  Gen.  Moreau 
could  act  against  the  left  wing  of  the  archduke's 
army,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  It  also  laid  open  to  him  the 
territory  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
roads  which  led  to  the  Austrian  magazines  at 
Villengen  and  Rothwiel. 

On  the  arrival  of  his  artillery,  General  Moreau 
attacked  and  carried  the  camp  of  Wilstedt.  On 
June  28,  an  action  took  place  at  the  village  of 
Renchen,  when  the  republican  army  succeeded, 
having  taken  a  number  of  prisoners  and  a  quan- 
tity of  light  artillery. 

General  Desaix  had  orders  to  engage  the  Aus- 
trians at  Rastadt  on  the  4th  of  July.  To  oblige 
them  to  abandon  Rastadt  by  turning  their  left, 
General  Lecourbe  attacked  them  between  Olbach 
and  the  mountains,  while  General  Decaen  was 
ordered  to  seize,  if  possible,  on  the  bridge  of 
Kuppenheim,  and  dislodge  them  from  the  moun- 
tains; and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three 
hours,  the  republicans  forced  them  to  abandon 
Kuppenheim.  The  left  side  of  the  river  was  still 
possessed  by  the  Austrians  near  Olbach  ;  the  pas- 
sage was  forced  by  the  French  infantry,  who  also 
attacked  the  wood  of  Nidderbichel,  and  after  a 
contest  of  three  hours,  they  were  successful,  while 
another  demi-brigade  of  infantry  took  possession 
of  the  woods  near  Ottersdorff.  Both  wings  of  the 
Austrian  army  being  nearly  surrounded,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  by  repass- 
ing  the  Murg.  The  French  made  1300  prisoners, 
but  their  own  loss  was  perhaps  more  considerable, 
as  the  Austrians,  from  their  position,  must  have 
acted  with  greater  advantage. 
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As  General  Wurmser,  the  gallant  and  veteran 
commander  in  this  quarter,  found  himself  far  from 
adequate  to  the  task  of  resisting-  such  dreadful 
impetuosity,  he  instantly  applied  to  the  archduke 
for  assistance,  who,  deeply  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  French  a  timely  check  in 
the  Brisgaw,  marched  to  his  aid  in  person,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops ;  but,  before  he  could  reach 
the  place,  the  Austrians  had  been  vanquished  in 
different  actions,  and  the  French  had  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Black  Forest  in  various  parts.  A 
junction  being  at  length  effected  between  the 
archduke  and  Wurmser,  the  Austrians  took  a 
most  advantageous  position  near  Ettlingen,  wait- 
ing for  the  attack  of  the  French.  Here  a  san- 
guinary battle  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  July,  in 
which  the  hostile  armies  exhibited  the  most  des- 
perate valor.  The  French  began  a  bombardment, 
when  many  parts  of  the  city  being  suddenly  in 
flames,  the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender,  and  the 
republicans,  on  the  next  morning,  entered  in 
triumph. 

The  Archduke  Charles  was  eagerly  pursued  by 
the  republicans,  and  upon  learning  that  the  French 
meant  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  General 
Frolich  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  were 
marching  to  Stutgard,  the  archduke  deemed  it 
expedient  to  retire  to  Vahingen.  Moreau  posted 
some  troops  at  Bruchsal,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  in  Philipsburg  and  Manheim.  Gene- 
ral St.  Cyr,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  drove  the 
Austrian*  from  Stutgard.  His  next  object  was 
to  make  them  abandon  their  posts  in  the  rear  of 
that  town ;  the  attack  commenced  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  with  uncommon  severity,  against  Gene- 
ral Baillet  and  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  The 
former  defended  himself  most  gallantly  till  even- 
ing, when,  as  by  the  republicans  occupying  the 
ground  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Prince  of  Lich- 
tenstein, the  fire  of  their  musketry  crossed  in  their 
ranks,  orders  were  sent  to  General  Devay,  then 
on  his  march,  to  come  forward  with  the  utmost 
dispatch.  He  arrived  when  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein  were  in 
danger  of  being  totally  destroyed,  and  compelled 
the  republicans  to  retire.  The  prince  gallantly 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Necker  on  the  19th  of 
July,  and  encamped  his  troops  at  Felbach,  that 
he  might  keep  up  a  communication  with  Ulm, 
without  experiencing  any  important  opposition. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army,  marched  from  Nordlingen,  cross- 
ing the  Eger,  to  guard  the  roads  to  Donawert. 
The  republicans  compelled  General  Hotze  to 
abandon  his  position,  on  the  8th  of  August;  but 
the  attempts  against  General  Riese  were  defeated. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  had  retired  to  Manheim, 
where  his  royal  highness  was  informed  of  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  Wartensleben,  who  durst  not 
hazard  an  engagement  with  General  Jourdan,  to 
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which  the  republican  commander  wished,  if  pos-  BOOK  II. 

sible,  to  force  him.     General  Moreau  arrived  on 

the  9th,  and  next  day  came  to  an  engagement  CBAP.VII. 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  General  Hotze, v 
which  they  fought  with  the  utmost  fury,  obliging 
his  advanced  posts  to  give  way.  On  the  llth  the 
Archduke  made  preparations  for  a  general  attack 
on  the  republicans ;  his  principal  army  was  in 
three  columns  or  divisions,  the  centre  being  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Furstenberg,  the  right 
wing  by  General  Hotze,  and  the  left  by  General 
La  Tour.  The  centre  and  left  were  to  engage  the 
same  divisions  of  the  republican  army,  while  the 
division  under  General  Riese  repulsed  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  Laningen,  continuing  its  route  with  a 
view  to  reach  the  rear  of  Moreau's  station.  It  was 
settled  that  a  strong  advanced  guard  should  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  to 
compel  them  to  abandon  the  heights  of  Uirien- 
heim.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  10th,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  when  the  Austrian  army  repulsed 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  republicans ;  but  the 
division  which  proceeded  to  Umenheim  was  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring.  By  this  the  right  flank 
of  General  Hotze  being  exposed,  he  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  to  Forcheim ;  but  the  Prince  of  Fur- 
stenberg and  General  La  Tour  were  enabled  to 
maintain  the  advantages  they  had  acquired.  The 
conflict  was  most  desperate,  and  continued  seven- 
teen hours ;  but  when  the  Archduke  was  strength- 
ening his  right  wing  to  bring  it  again  into  action, 
he  received  intelligence  that  Wartensleben  was 
obliged  to  retreat  towards  Amberg,  and  that  a  di- 
vision of  General  Jourdan's  army  had  reached 
Nurnberg,  with  the  intention  of  uniting  its  strength 
with  the  forces  under  General  Moreau ;  this  made 
the  archduke  conclude,  that  if  he  should  be  finally 
defeated  the  consequences  might  be  alarming.  He 
therefore  reluctantly  determined  to  decline  an  at- 
tack, although  General  Riese  had  proceeded  suc- 
cessfully to  Haydenheim,  by  obliging  the  French 
etat-major-general  to  retreat  to  Konigsbron,  and 
got  possession  of  four  leagues  of  country  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  army.  At  the  approach  of 
day  the  Austrians  began  their  retreat  towards 
Donawert. 

August  13,  the  archduke  arrived  at  Donawert ; 
and  having  passed  the  Danube,  he  encamped  his 
army  at  Rain,  behind  the  Acha,  eight  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Donawert. 

The  French  general  brought  his  troops  to  Dil- 
lingen  and  Laningen,  to  pass  the  Danube,  as  the 
Austrians  had  made  it  impracticable  to  cross  at 
any  other  place.  Meanwhile  General  Ferinot 
took  the  route  to  Bregantz,  where  he  seized  a 
number  of  mortars,  one  howitzer,  twenty-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  forty  large  barges,  and  40,000 
sacks  of  oats,  flour,  and  barley.  By  these  won- 
derful movements  the  republicans  established  a 
communication  between  the  armies  of  the  Sambre 
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BOOK  II.  and  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  the  army 
of  Italy  under  General  Bonaparte. 

The  archduke  determined  to  march  to  the  re- 
lief of  Warterisleben,  whom  Jourdan  had  pursued 
almost  to  Ratisbon ;  Wartensleben,  however,  re- 
treated towards  Wurtzburg.  On  the  24th  the 
garrison  of  Koeningstein  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation, and  the  French  obtained  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores. 

The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  being  deprived  of  their  territories,  dis- 
patched ambassadors  to  the  executive  directory 
of  France,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was  readily 
granted,  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  all  alli- 
ances, offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  repub- 
lic, ceding  to  France  whatever  territories  they 
possessed  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.  The 
French  also  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  with  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  re- 
joiced to  behold  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  whose  attention  was  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  Way  in  which  he  might  best  convert  the 
passing  events  of  the  war  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  people  of  Germany  at  first  looked  with  a 
favorable  eye  on  the  French  revolution,  admiring 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  originally  founded  ; 
but  as  the  republican  troops  advanced  into  the 
empire,  they  began  to  perceive  that  there  is  no 
inseparable  connection  between  principles  and 
practice.  So  exorbitant  were  the  contributions 
levied  by  the  republican  generals,  in  the  princi- 
palities of  Germany,  for  the  support  of  their  troops, 
that  the  people  even  lamented  the  loss  of  the 
milder  tyranny  of  their  own  petty  despots. 

The  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  took  pos- 
session of  Ulm  and  Donawert,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August  reached  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  an  ex- 
tensive river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Danube, 
and  by  which  the  circles  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria 
are  divided.  Its  passage  was  gallantly  disputed 
by  a  large  party  of  Austrians  posted  near  Augs- 
burg ;  but  fortune  still  declared  in  favor  of  the 
French,  and  General  Moreau  having  entered  Ba- 
varia in  triumph,  made  himself  master  of  Munich 
on  the  27th. 

The  archduke  having  abandoned  Donawert, 
occupied  a  strong  position  behind  the  Lech,  where 
it  joins  the  Danube,  but  having  information  that 
a  division  of  the  republicans  under  General  Ber- 
nadotte  was  marching  towards  Ratisbon,  while 
Jourdan's  army  was  directly  in  front  of  Warten- 
sleben's,  his  royal  highness  inarched  troops  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  General 
La  Tour  to  watch  General  Moreau,  as  he  himself 
meant  to  pass  the  river  at  Ingolstadt,  to  act 
against  Jourdan,  while  General  Wartensleben 
was  to  engage  him  in  front.  He  passed  the 
Danube  on  the  17th  of  August,  both  at  Neuburg 
and  Ingolstadt,  in  which  last  fortress  he  placed  a 
very  strong  garrison,  not  merely  to  protect  his 


own  rear,  but  also  to  annoy  the  left  flank  of 
General  Moreau,  should  he  put  in  execution  his 
intention  of  marching  to  Ratisbon  and  Lamlshut. 

Lefebvre,  having  been  ordered  by  General 
Jonrdan  to  engage  the  right  flank  of  the  Aus- 
trians encamped  at  Sultzbacb,  where  a  large  body 
of  troops,  with  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  had 
been  stationed  by  General  Wartensleben,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  Austrians  to  abandon  the 
heights,  after  a  gallant  resistance.  The  repub- 
lican centre  was  charged  with  the  attack  on  the 
enemy's  front  before  Sultzbach ;  and  General  Ney, 
to  facilitate  this  object,  inarched  with  the  van- 
guard from  Herspruck  towards  Sultzbacb,  by  the 
only  road  that  was  practicable  for  the  conveyance 
of  artillery.  The  distance  was  twenty-two  miles, 
the  whole  road  being  flanked  by  lofty  mountains, 
which  enabled  the  Imperialists  to  do  incredible 
mischief  to  the  republicans.  General  Ney  gave 
orders  to  attack  the  woods  with  the  bayonet, 
while  his  right  wing,  to  deceive  the  Austrians  as 
to  the  ultimate  point  of  attack,  was  ordered  to 
ascend  the  hill.  The  Imperialists,  under  General 
Hoheulohe,  began  a  heavy  fire  from  the  woods, 
but  the  French  troops  entering  it,  the  Austrian*-, 
unable  to  resist,  left  them  the  possession  of  it. 
General  Jourdan,  changing  his  position,  ordered 
General  Colaud's  division  to  support  his  van- 
guard, which,  with  the  generals  Ney  and  Gre- 
nier,  enabled  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Austrians,  and  made 
them  retreat  to  Sultzbacb,  their  strongest,  though 
only  remaining  position.  It  was  wholly  inacces- 
sible in  front,  and  the  skirts  of  it  were  defended 
by  artillery  and  infantry.  A  small  plain  on  the 
left  of  the  rock,  being  encircled  with  woods,  the 
position  of  the  republicans  prevented  their  reach- 
ing if,  except  through  a  narrow  defile.  As  it  did 
uot  strike  the  Austrians  that  their  left  was  in 
danger,  they  neglected  to  take  possession  of  a 
hamlet,  environed  with  trees  and  hedges,  as  well 
as  of  that  part  of  the  wood  beyona  the  plain. 
General  Jourdan,  therefore,  ordered  General  Ney 
to  occupy  the  hamlet  with  light  infantry,  and 
Grenier  was  to  get  possession  of  the  wood  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade.  The  Austrians,  on  being- 
made  acquainted  with  these  manreuvres,  endea- 
vored to  recover  the  wood,  but  General  Grenier 
compelled  them  to  fall  back  towards  the  rock. 
The  plain  being  held  by  the  republicans,  they 
commenced  a  heavy  cannonading  against  the 
enemy.  The  heights  on  the  left  were  at  length 
reached  by  General  Lefebvre,  where  the  enemy 
fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery.  The 
troops  by  which  the  place  was  defended  retreated 
in  the  night,  which  prevented  Lefebvre  from  pur- 
suing them;  but  as  he  was  now  master  of  the 
heights,  the  forces  could  encamp  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

The    generals    Championnet   and    Bonneau 
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pressed  on  to  Amberg,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  that  quarter, 
and  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of 
Poperg.  They  were  directly  attacked,  and  forced 
to  retreat  to  Amberg,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment of  twelve  hours.  General  Wartensleben 
changed  his  head-quarters  in  the  night  towards 
Scbwartzenfeld,  behind  the  Nab ;  and  on  the  next 
day,  the  division  under  General  Grenier  marched 
to  Amberg,  and  made  the  Austrians  recross  the 
Wils,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Nab. 

In  the  evening  of  August  18,  the  archduke  was 
informed  of  General  Wartensleben's  being  forced 
to  abandon  Amberg,  and  retreat  across  the  Nab. 
Two  days  after  he  reached  Hemmau,  with  his 
right  column,  which  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  road  to  Ratisbon,  and  allowed  him  to  annoy 
the  right  flank  of  General  Jourdan's  army,  which 
had  marched  towards  the  Nab.     On  the  22d,  the 
archduke's  advanced  guard  engaged  the  French 
under  General  Bernadotte,  who  had  taken  a  po- 
sition near  the  village  of  Teming.    The  repub- 
lican forces  were  obliged  by  the  Austrian  general, 
Nauendorff,  to  retreat  to  Neumarck,  from  which 
place  he  was  driven  the  next  day  by  the  arch- 
duke ;  he  retreated  to  Nurnberg,  which  left  the 
right  flank  and  the   rear  of  General  Jourdan's 
army  totally  exposed ;  and  the  military  talents  of 
Prince  Charles  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  valor 
of  his  troops.   Accordingly,  he  and  General  War- 
tensleben pressed  upon  General  Jourdan  on  the 
24th;  the  latter  moving  against  the  front,  and  the 
former  against  the  flank  of  his  army ;  which  must 
have  been  followed  by  a  decisive  battle,  had  not 
the  republican  commander-in-chief  been  induced 
to  retreat.     General  Bernadotte  evacuated  Nurn- 
berg, and,   in  great  haste,   marched  on   towards 
Forcheim,  while  the  Austrians  at  LaufF  made  it 
impossible   for  Jourdan  to    carry  that  passage. 
General  Kleber  retreated  towards  Pegnitz,  where 
he   received  the  orders  of  General  Jourdan  to 
inarch  directly  for  Pondenstein,  where  he  arrived 
at  midnight.     The  archduke  having  dispatched 
Nauendorff  by  the  way  of  Ratisbon,  to  co-operate 
witli  General  La  Tour,  to  threaten  the  left  flank 
of  Moreau,  continued  his  pursuit  of  the  French 
commander-in-chief.     By  the  skilful  movements 
of  the  archduke,  Jourdan,  on  the  29th,   found  it 
necessary  to  retreat  to  Bamberg,  where  he  took 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Rednitz.    He  was 
pursued  by  the  archduke,  but -his  retreat  was  well 
covered. 

General  Moreau  sought  to  gain  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  Austrians  along  the  Danube ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  sad  reverses  experienced  by  General 
Jourdan.  General  Desaix  had  orders  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  Ingolstadt,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
and  oblige  them  to  destroy  the  bridge ;  the  re- 


publicans were  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  day-  BOOK  H. 
break,  when  General  La  Tour  was  reinforced  by  - 
detachments  from  the  prince  under  General  Nau-  GHAP/VU. 
endorff,  who,  on  his  march,  defeated  the  French, 
and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  wood.     This 
was  followed  by  a  desperate  battle,  when  the  re- 
publicans were  enabled  to  repulse  General  La 
Tour  with  great  loss. 

General  Jourdan  arrived  at  Schweinfurth, 
whither  he  had  retreated  by  forced  marches. 
Prince  Charles  reached  Bamberg  on  the  31st  of 
August,  crossed  the  Maine  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September,  and  soon  got  possession  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  to  which  place  General  Jourdan  used  every 
exertion  to  arrive  before  the  Austrians,  and  was 
only  three  leagues  from  it  on  the  day  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  General  Hotze.  Jourdan  made 
a  dreadful  attack  on  the  advanced  guard  of  Gen. 
Hotze ;  but,  instead  of  making  any  impression  on 
their  line,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  with  precipita- 
tion towards  Dusseldorff,  with  a  scanty  remnant 
of  his  army. 

General  Wartensleben  was  to  pass  the  bridge  at 
Dettolbach,  and  engage  Jourdan's  centre,  while 
General  Kray  was  charged  with  turning  his  left 
wing.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  troops  under 
General  Stzarray,  but  the  republicans  made  him 
fall  back,  and  deprived  him  of  his  first  position. 
Wartensleben  crossed  the  river  with  his  cavalry, 
and  came  to  action  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
French.  Jourdan  weakened  his  right  wing,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  left,  and  thus  enabled 
Stzarray  to  resume  his  former  station.  The  left 
of  Jourdan's  army  was  repulsed  by  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  behind  the'- 
wood ;  his  left  wing  was  impetuously  attacked  by 
numbers  superior  to  his  own,  and  Jourdan  again  i 
commenced  a  retreat,  and  again  experienced  mis- 
fortunes. 

The  retreat  was  committed  to  the  youthful  and 
gallant  General  Marceau,  to  be  covered  from  the 
enemy,  till  the  republicans  were  able  to  evacuate 
the  defiles  of  Alteukirchen.     While  French  chas-  - 
seurs  in  a  wood  were  firing  upon  Austrian  hus- 
sars, Marceau  arrived  to  reconnoitre  the  ground, 
with  an  officer  and  some    artillery.     A  Tyrolean 
chasseur  recognised  his  rank,  and  discharged  a 
carbine  at  him,  the  contents  of  which    passed'' 
through  his  body.     The  general   descended  from 
his  horse,,  was  taken  to  Altenkircheij',  and  carried  ' 
through  the  columns  by  the  grenadiers. 

On  the  next  day,  September  4,  Alteukirchen 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy's  advanced  guard  5 
and  \vhen  the  Austrian  general,  Haddick,  was 
told  of  the  circumstance,  he  sent  the  wounded 
French  general  a  guard  of  .safety,  accompanied 
by  General  Kray.  Hopes  of  saving  General 
Marceau  were  still  kept  up,  and  Prince  Charles's 
principal  surgeon  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
2  E 
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; more  dangerous  ;  the  general  was  seized  with  a 

CiiAf.VIT.  heaviness  in  his  head,  and  expired  about  six 
v"^s/"^y  o'clock.  The  Austrian  regiments  of  Barco  and 
1796.  Bliinkcnstein,  who  knew  him  on  the  field  of 
battle,  disputed  the  honor  of  paying  him  the  last 
offices;  but  they  were  prevented,  as  the  French 
officers  attending  him  prevailed  upon  Prince 
Charles  to  allow  his  remains  to  he  given  to  his 
brethren  in  arms.  The  prince  requested,  that 
the  Austrians  might  be  acan&inted  with  tlie  mo- 
ment of  his  interment,  to  join  with  the  French  in 
performing  the  last  military  honors ;  his  body 
Mas  interred  in  the  fortified  camp  at  Coblenfz, 
under  the  discharge  of  the  artillery  of  both  ar- 
mies. 

The  French  having  re-crossed  the  Rhine  at 
three  different  places,  the  archduke  detached  a 
force  towards  Ukareth  and  the  Sieg,  taking  the 
route  towards  the  Maine,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  which  river  he  crossed  on  the  28th  of 
August,  to  commence  hostilities  against  General 
Moreau,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  between  May- 
ence  and  Francfort.  After  the  retreat  of  Jour- 
dan,  Moreau  could  not  possibly  penetrate  farther 
into  Bavaria,  nor  remain  for  any  time  in  the 
places  he  then  occupied;  and  Prince  Charles 
could  send  larger  reinforcements  to  General  La 
Tour,  hi  proportion  as  Jourdan  retired  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Maine.  The  hostile  armies  en- 
gaged on  the  7fh  of  September,  near  Mainburg ; 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  centre  of  the 
republican  army,  and  500  of  them  taken  pri- 
soners. On  the  llth,  'General  Moreau  com- 
menced a  retreat;  he  crossed  the  Lech,  and  gave 
orders  to  cut  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him; 
he  then  ascended  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  stationed  his  head-quarters  at'tllm.  "Find- 
ing himself  closely  pursued  by  the  Austrians,  he 
united  his  forces  in  one  body,  and  fell  upon  them 
with  such  fury,  that  Ire  forced  them  to  retire, 
and  fall  back  by  degrees  towards  the  Rhine,  A 
detachment  from  the  Archduke,  strengthened  by 
troops  from  Manheim  and  Philipsburg,  attacked 
"General  Scherer  on  the  13th,  who  Mas  stationed 
at  Bruchsal,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  Kehl. 
Here  the  republicans  M-ere  again  attacked  by  all 
the  forces  the  enemy  could  collect,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  where  they  were  checked  by 
the  batteries  of  that  place,  and  M-ere  thrown  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  The  works  of  importance 
remained  with  the  republicans,  M:ho  drove  the 
Austrians  from  the  town  of  Kehl  by  a  tremen- 
dous fire.  The  national  guards  of  Strasburg 
were  ordered  by  General  Moreau  to  secure  Kehl, 
with  the  bridge  and  the  forts  on  the  isles  of  the 
Rhine,  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  his  re- 
treat. 


October  1,  General  Moreau  attacked  General 
La  Tour  in  his  camp  between  Biberach  and  Bu- 
chau,  and,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  action, 
not  only  forced  him  to  retire  in  confusion,  but 
would  probably  have  destroyed  his  army,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  emigrants,  under  Prince  de 
Condc,  M'ho  gallantly  covered  tho  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  and  saved  their  bagg-age. 

The  Archduke  Charles  directed  his  march 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  General  Moreau,  and  ar- 
rived at  Radstadt  on  the  5th  of  October.  To 
annoy  the  republican  army  in  its  retreat,  a  body 
of  Austrians  were  stationed  between  the  Necker 
and  the  Danube,  as  M'ell  as  to  cover  all  the  passes 
of  the  Black  Forest  and  mountains.  General 
Moreau  took  the  route  of  Stockach  with  the 
principal  part  of  his  army.  All  the  defiles  in  his 
ftank  and  rear  M-ere  occupied  by  tire  Austrians, 
while  the  rapid  movements  of  the  archduke 
evinced  a  determination  to  destroy  the  bridges  on 
the  Rhine,  prior  to  his  arrival  there. 

It  now  remained  for  the  republican  army  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Black  Forest.  The 
centre  of  the  French  army  made  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Austrians,  stationed  in  the  Val  d'Enfer,  a 
most  terrific  defile,  narrowed  by  lofty  mountains 
for  several  leagues,  no  more,  in  some  places, 
than  ten  fathoms  wide.  The  right  and  left 
wings  soon  cleared  the  defile,  without  any  loss, 
and  reached  Fribourg  on  the  12th  of  October, 
taking  possession  of  Waldkirch  on  the  ensuing 
day,  and  ranging  themselves  along  the  heights 
on  (he  right  bank  of  the  Eltz,  M-hile  the  convoys 
and  baggage,  under  the  protection  of  the  right 
wing,  passed  by  the  way  of  the  Forest  towns. 
On  finding  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  prevent 
the  retreat  of  General  Moreau,  La  Tour  proceeded 
to  join  Prince  Charles  near  Hornberg,  and  the 
Prince  de  Condc  and  General  Frolich  pursued 
the  French,  while  retreating  through  the  Black 
Forest  and  mountains.  The  archduke,  having 
united  his  forces,  gave  battle  to  the  left  M'ing  and 
centre  of  the  republican  army.  Wartensleben, 
with  the  centre  division,  was  to  force  the  heights 
behind  Martinsell ;  and  General  Petrasch,  with 
the  left  wing,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Emen- 
dingen.  La  Tour,  who  commanded  the  right,  had 
a  terrible  opposition,  being  repeatedly  repulsed 
in  his  attempts  on  Kendringen ;  till  the  arch- 
duke, with  the  grenadiers,  made  himself  master 
of  the  village,  October  18.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, General  Wartenslebeu  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  arm,  while  bringing  the  centre 
into  action. 

On  the  1.9th  the  Austrians  attacked  Nymbourg, 
but  without  any  important  effect.  The  next  day, 
General  Moreau  abandoned  the  Brisgaw,  and 
retired  towards  Huningen,  where  a  large  bridge 
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was  established.  His  position  was  formidable; 
his  right  wing  touching  the  Rhine,  his  left  at 
Kandern,  and  his  centre  division  at  Schliengen, 
where  he  meant  to  remain  for  some  time,  if  the 
Austrians  did  not  make  him  alter  his  resolution. 
The  Imperial  army  moved,  on  the  23d,  in  four 
columns :  those  commanded  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde  and  the  Prince  of  Furstenberir-  were  to 
manoeuvre  so  as  to  prevent  the  republicans  from 
sending  troops  from  their  left ;  the  others,  under 
La  Tovir  and  Nauendorff,  were  to  attack  the  left 
wing,  and  endeavor  to  turn  their  flank.  After 
an  obstinate  conflict,  October  24,  which  lasted  till 
night,  the  French  retreated  to  Altingen,  and 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Huningen,  on  the  26th, 
without  any  opposition.  Thus  General  Moreau 
returned  to  Strasburg,  the  point  whence  he  had 
set  out,  having  effected  a  wonderful  retreat. 

In  the  Black  Forest,  the  mountains  rise  in  a 
bold  manner,  and  so  narrow  was  the  defile  through 
which  Moreau  had  to  force  his  way,  that  50  men 
could  scarcely  march  abreast.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  repelling  the  constant  attacks  of  a 
superior  enemy,  through  a  hostile  country  300 
miles  in  extent ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  he 
turned  upon  his  pursuers,  defeated  them  in  seve- 
ral engagements,  and  took  many  prisoners,  can- 
non, &c.  without  sustaining  any  great  loss,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  this  famous  retreat  became  the 
ground  of  jealousy  and  envy  to  the  other  French 
generals,  and  particularly  to  Bonaparte. 

General  Jourdan  being  induced  to  resign  the 
command,  it  was  given  to  General  Bournonville, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  army. 

The  Austrians  made  many  spirited  efforts  to 
gain  possession  of  Kehl,  and  the  bridge  of  Hun- 
ingen, but  were  still  repulsed;  the  archduke 
durst  not  leave  the  Brisgaw  exposed  to  General 
Moreau,  and  the  conquest  of  Kehl  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  secure  his  troops  while  in 
winter-quarters. 

General  Desaix,  who  was  appointed  governor 
of  Fort  Kehl,  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  November  22,  with  a  view  of  retarding 
the  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  pos- 
sessien  of  the  village  of  Suntheim,  as  well  as  of 
two  redoubts  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  he  was 
at  length  repulsed  by  the  archduke,  and  obliged 
to  retire,  having  received  a  wound  in  the  head. 
The  archduke  resolved  on  a  regular  siege  ;  and, 
opening  his  trenches  on  the  25th  of  November,  he 
commenced  a  cannonading,  which  lasted  fifteen 


days  without  intermission.  A  second  attack  was  BOOK  If. 
made  upon  it,  December  11,  when  its  defence 
became  doubly  dangerous  and  difficult,  the  inter- 
course  with  Strasburg  being  cut  oft"  by  breaking 
down  the  bridge,  and  rendering  their  boats  to- 
tally useless.  After  finishing  their  second  pa- 
rallel, the  Austrians  attacked  and  carried  the  re- 
publican camp,  and  the  battery  which  defended 
it.  The  French  were  again  rallied  by  General 
Lacombe;  and,  that  they  might  fight  with  deter- 
mined  valor,  he  destroyed  the  bridges  to  prevent 
their  return.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
hereupon  the  Austrians  were  defeated  with  some 
loss. 

The  artillery  of  the  Austrians,  however,  was  too 
dreadful  for  the  republicans  to  withstand ;  they 
had  no  communication  with  the  opposite  bank, 
and  no  hope  of  any  relief.  General  Desaix  pro- 
posed a  capitulation  to  the  archduke,  and  be 
signed  it,  allowing  the  French  twenty-four  hours 
to  carry  oft' their  artillery  and  stores. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Kehl,  the  repub- 
licans only  possessed  one  post  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine;  this  consisted  of  the  French  posi- 
tion at  Come,  intended  to  cover  the  bridge  of 
Huningen,  which  had  been  for  some  time  masked 
by  thirteen  battalions  and  two  squadrons  under 
the  Prince  of  Furstenburg.  Being  attacked  sud- 
denly, at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  by  the  left  wing 
of  the  Austrian  army,  which  advanced  in  three  co- 
lumns, thoy  forced  the  barriers  of  a  half-moon,  and 
entered  by  escalade ;  the  French  retired  into  the 
horn-work,  where  they  were  threatened  with  an 
assault.  On  this,  General  Abbatticci,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  sallied 
forth  on  the  Imperialists,  who  were  trying  to 
make  a  lodgment,  and  forced  them  to  retreat ; 
but,  having  received  a  fatal  wound,  of  which  he 
died  a  few  days  after,  General  Sisce,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  held  out  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender 
the  post,  having  been  allowed  two  days  to  with- 
draw the  garrison  and  store*. 

The  long  defence  maintained  by  the  garrison 
of  Kehl  diverted  the  attention  ofjhe  Archduke 
Charles  from  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where  he  in- 
tended to  follow  Wurmser,  to  stop  the  career  of 
Bonaparte.  This  gallant  prince,  however,  by  a 
laudable  union  of  talents  and  courage,  liberated 
Germany  from  the  yoke  of  France ;  by  which  an 
excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  of  sending 
succours  to  Italy. 
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iOOK  II.  IN  the  course  of  this  year  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  received  considerable  injury  from  the  suc- 
•  viii.  cesses  of  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
strength  and  admirable  disposition  of  her  navy. 
Although  the  Toulon  fleet  did  not  dare  to  put 
to  sea,  for  fear  of  encountering  the  English,  then 
cruising  in  the  neighbourhood!  of  Genoa,.  Admi- 
ral Ricnery  found  means  to  slip  out  with  the  fol- 
lowing small  squadron : 

Guns.  Guns. 

LaVicloire  ....80        Warwick 74 

Jupiter .74        Duquesne .....  .74 

Barras ..74        La  Revolution  ..74 

And  the  three  following  frigates:  La  Felicite, 
L'Embuscade,  and  La  Friponne.  After  having 
captured  several  prizes  in  the  Straits,  he  retired 
to  Cadiz,  where  he  remained  some  months  block- 
ed up  by  a  few  ships  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Mann. 

Genoa,  no  longer  able  to  preserve  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  neutrality,  was  obliged  to  shut  her 
Crts  against  the  enemies  of  France ;  while,  in 
ghorn,  the  property  appertaining  to  the  coa- 
lesced powers  was  seized,  upon  by  the  consul  of 
that  nation.  Fortunately,  however,  all  the  ves- 
sels and  most  of  the  merchandise  appertaining  to 
Great  Britain  were  .removed;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  twenty-three  sail  of  square-rigged  ves- 
sels and  fourteen  Tartans,  which  were  carried 
out  to  sea  by  f..,)tain  Freemantle,  of  the  Incon- 
stant. As  the  governor  was  supposed  to  have  fa- 
voured the  occasion,  he  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  sent  to  Florence. 

Hereupon  it  was  determined,  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Corsica,  to  seize  on  some  commodious  station 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  as  an  arsenal  for  the 
English  fleet;  and  the  island  of  Elba  being 
deemed  proper  for  this  purpose,  a  small  squa- 
dron accordingly  sailed  from  Bastia,  with  a  body 
of  troops,  under  Major  Duncan,  July  10.  Com- 
modore Nelson  having  joined  the  convoy,  a  land- 
ing was  effected ;  and  the  Captain,  of  74  guns, 
placed  within  half-pistol  shot  of  the  grand  bas- 
tion. On  this,  the  governor  consented  to  a  capi- 
tulation; and  the  town  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  with 


100  pieces  of  cannon,  was  immediately  surren- 
dered. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  however,  the  British 
evacuated  the  island  of  Corsica.  The  people  of 
this  island  seemed  to  submit  with  satisfaction  to 
the  dominion  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  while  Ja- 
cobinical rage  was  at  its  height  in  France  ;  but* 
as  soon  as  a  regular  government  was  established 
in  that  country,  they  appeared  to  be  extremely 
anxious  to  be  re-uniteu  to  that  republic,  and 
abandon  their  new  allegiance.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
perceiving,  during  a  tour  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  which  he  accomplished  not  without  per- 
sonal danger,  that  an  universal  fermentation  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Corsicans  were  assembled  in  great 
force,  after  being  joined  by  a  body  of  French 
troops  under  General  Gentili,  the  viceroy  inti- 
mated his  determination  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
This  was  not  accomplished,  however,  at  Bastia 
and  St.  Fiorenzo  without  some  bloodshed  ;  and 
several  of  the  magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  people  of  Corsica,  being  formed 
into  primary  assemblies,  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  French  republic  in  Italy, 
solemnly  to  renounce  the  title  of  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  renew  their  oaths  of 
fidelity  and  constancy  to  the  French  republic. 

An  armament  had  been  long  preparing  in  Brest 
harbour,  designed  to  cover  a  descent  upon  Ire- 
land, which  at  that  time  was  in  a  very  distracted 
situation ;  but,  owing  to  certain  unavoidable  causes 
of  delay,  it  was  not  ready  to  put  to  sea  till  the 
10th  of  December.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  commanded  by 
Vice-admiral  Bouvet,  having  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports under  convoy  with  25,000  men,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  celebrated  General  Hoche.  It 
having  been  given  out  that  the  squadron  was  in- 
tended against  Portugal,  and  manifestoes  actually 
procured,  drawn  up  in  that  language,  for  the 

Kirpose  of  concealing  the  object  of  its  destination, 
oche  employed  a  native  of  Ireland  (M.  Slice) 
to  compose  and  print  proclamations ;  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  seduce  his  countrymen  by  falla- 
cious promises ;  but  die  principal  dependence  of 
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during  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year ;  but  a  considerable  interval 
elapsed  before  it  reached  its  place  of  destination. 
At  length,  in  1796,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Barbadoes ;  and  soon  after,  Lieutenant-general 
R.  Abercromby  determined  to  commence  opera- 
tions. On  application  to  the  admiral  on  that  sta- 
tion, a  naval  force  was  procured,  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Dutch  settlements.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  Malabar,  La  Pique,  and  Babet 
frigates,  under  Capt.  Parr ;  on  board  of  which, 
the  Grenada  transport,  and  some  smaller  vessels, 
Major-general  Whyte  embarked,  with  the  39th, 
93d,  and  99th  regiments,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery.  On  the  15th  of  April,  after 
a  passage  of  seven  days,  this  small  squadron  hav- 
ing arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Demerary  and  Esse- 
quibo,  Governor  Beaujon  and  the  council  were 
summoned  to  surrender  the  colony.  A  capitula- 
tion was  immediately  agreed  to,  April  22,  and  the 
British  troops  took  possession  of  Fort  William 
Frederick.  Major-general  Whyte  having  left 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hislop,  and  a  small  garrison 
behind,  proceeded  to  the  little  colony  of  Berbice, 
which  also  surrendered  May  2. 

At  the  very  time  when  Demerary  and  Esse- 
quibo  were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  the 
troops  destined  for  the  attack  of  St.  Lucia  sailed 
from  Carlisle  Bay,  and  anchored  next  morning  at 
Martinico,  under  protection  of  a  squadron  com- 
manded <!  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Laforey.  That 
officer  having  resigned  his  command  to  Rear- 
admiral  Sir  Hugh  Christian,  the  expedition  sailed 
for  the  place  of  its  destination;  and  Major-general 
Campbell,  with  a  body  of  1700  men,  effected  a 
landing  at  Longueville's  Bay,  with  very  little  op- 
position, consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  shot  from 
Pigeon  Island,  which  was  kept  in  check  by  a  de- 
tachment of  men  of  war.  On  the  26th  of  April 
they  advanced  to  Choc  Bay,  and  the  centre  divi- 
sion of  the  array  disembarked  near  the  village 
of  Choc ;  upon  which,  about  500  of  the  enemy,  sta- 
tioned at  Angier's  plantation,  retired  to  Morne 
Chabot,  one  of  the  strong  out-posts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Morne  Fortune. 

As  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  occupy 
Morne  Chabot  before  Morne  Fortune  was  in- 
vested, the  brigadier-generals,  Moore  and  Hope, 
were  detached  that  very  evening  to  attack  it  on 
two  opposite  sides.  The  troops,  consisting  of 
seven  companies  of  the  53d  regiment,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Abercromby,  100  of  Mal- 
colm's, and  50  of  Lewinstein's  rangers,  under 
General  Moore,  took  a  circuitous  road;  while 
General  Hope,  with  350  men  of  the  57th,  150  of 
Malcolm's,  and  50  of  Lewenstein's,  marched  by  a 
nearer  route.  The  complete  success  of  the  expe- 
dition depended  greatly  on  their  arrival  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  mis-cal- 
culation, arising  from  the  false  infonnatioji  of  the 
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guides,  General  Moore's  division  fell  in  with  the  BOOK  11 . 

enemy's  advanced  picquet  an  hour  and  a  half 

sooner  than  was  expected.  The  general,  finding  CHAP.VHI. 
he  was  discovered,  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate 
attack,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  the  other 
column ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the 
post  and  the  paucity  of  the  assailants,  such  was 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  troops,  that  the  place 
was  soon  carried. 

On  the  following  day,  General  Moore  occupied 
Morne  Duchassaux,  in  the  rear  of  Morne  Fortune. 
A  body  of  300  seamen  was  also  landed,  under 
Captain  Lane,  of  the  Astrce,  and  Captain  Ryves,. 
of  the  Bull-dog ;  while  Major-general  Morsnead, 
after  obtaining  possession  of  the  bar  of  the  Grand 
Cul  de  Sac,  assumed  an  appropriate  position  on 
the  south  side. 

In  conformity  to  the  original  plan  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Morne  Fortune,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  being  determined  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  batteries  on  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
side  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  in  order  to  open 
the  bay  to  the  ships  of  war,  a  movement  for  that 
purpose  was  instantly  made.  Accordingly,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  Brigadier-general  Hope  carried  the 
battery  called  Seche,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  principal  works.  The  loss  on  this  occasion 
was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  service,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm,  who  unfortunately 
received  a  mortal  wound,  after  the  success  was 
complete. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Riddle,  with  a  column 
acting  on  the  left,  seized  on,  and  for  some  time 
retained  possession  of  the  lower  battery,  called 
Chapuis;  but  another  column,  under  an  officer 
who  commanded  during  the  absence  of  Major- 
general  Morshead,  having  omitted  to  cross  the 
river  at  Cools,  the  two  successful  divisions  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  their  former  position,  while 
the  ships  of  war,  the  Madras,  Pelican,  and  Vic- 
torieuse,  destined  to  enter  the  harbour,  returned 
to  their  anchorage.  Captains  Wolley  and  Dilkes 
landed  soon  after,  with  a  detachment  of  seamen, 
to  assist  in  establishing  batteries  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac;  and  the  latter, 
with  great  labor  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
placing  two  18-pounders  and  two  carronades  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  hill. 

Inconsequence  of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
Morne,  the  commander-in-chief  was  obliged  to- 
employ  several  bodies  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  to 
form  a  road  capable  of  admitting  the  transport  of 
artillery  from  Choc  Bay.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  marines  were  sent  ashore,  whose  conduct 
during  this  siege  was  truly  gallant.  On  the  16th 
of  May,  batteries  of  18-pounders  were  opened, 
and  a  second  and  third  parallel  completed ;  but  a 
night  attack  on  Vigie  proved  unsuccessful.  A 
lodgment,  however,  was  soon  after  made  by  the 
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BOOK  II.  27th  regiment  within  500  yards  of  the  foot,  and  a 

sally  from  the  works  was,  at  the  same  time,  re- 

CHAP.VIII.  pulsed  by  Brigadier-general  Moore. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  the  enemy  sent 
out  a  flag ;  and  a  suspension  of  arms  being  ob- 
tained, a  capitulation  followed,  for  the  island  of 
St.  Lucia  and  its  dependencies.  Accordingly, 
May  25,  the  troops,  consisting  of  about  2000  men, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  the  negroes  dis- 
armed, and  tne  whole  settlement  put  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Eflicacious  measures  were  now  adopted  for  the 
security  of  such  of  the  English  colonies  as  had 
been  invaded  by  the  enemy.  As  Dominica,  by 
the  gallantry  of  its  own  militia,  had  defeated  the 
French,  and  subdued  the  rebellion  of  such  of  the 
planters  of  that  nation  as  declared  in  their  favor, 
preparations  were  made  to  suppress  the  spirit  of 
revolt  in  other  islands  where  it  had  proved  more 
successful.  For  this  purpose  two  separate  expe- 
ditions were  concerted,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prepared  by  General  Abercromby  and  Major- 
general  Nicolls.  That  destined  for  St.  Vincent's 
having  sailed  for  Kingston  Bay,  June  3,  and  dis- 
embarked on  the  7th,  the  troops  marched  in  one 
body  as  far  as  Stubbs;  all  the  divisions  being  or- 
dered to  halt  in  the  evening  opposite  to  their  re- 
spective points  of  attack.  Next  morning  the 
enemy's  flank  was  turned,  and  two  12  and  two 
6-pounders,  with  a  couple  of  howitzers,  were  ad- 
vanced within  600  yards  of  their  works.  Major- 
general  Morshead  proposed  to  carry  the  redoubt 
by  assault,  but  the  offer  was  declined,  until  Major- 
general  Hunter's  division,  and  some  other  troops 
en  the  right,  availing  themselves  of  the  profile  of 
the  hill,  nad  effected  a  lodgment  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  fort.  The  attack  soon  after  com- 
menced, and  the  enemy  retiring  in  succession 
from  their  first,  second,  and  third  redoubts,  rallied 
around  the  New  Vigie,  which  was  their  principal 
post.  Hereupon  the  Charibbs,  and  about  200 
natives,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents,  made  their 
escape  into  the  woods;  but  Brigadier-general 
Knox  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dickens  having 
soon  after  cut  otf  all  communication  with  the 
country,  the  French,  to  the  amount  of  700,  were 
obliged  to  surrender  on  the  llth  of  June. 

Equal  success  attended  the  expedition  against 
Grenada.  A  body  of  troops  disembarked  at  Pal- 
miste,  near  Goyave,  where  the  enemy  had  their 
principal  posts;  while  Brigadier-general  Camp- 
bell advanced  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the 


windward  side  of  the  Island,  to  attack  the  enemy's 
rear.  Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the 
assault  of  two  strong  positions  on  Morne  Quaquo 
and  Foret  Noire,  or  Aches  Camp ;  while  a  small 
detachment  of  three  companies  of  the  colonial 
black  troops,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  38th  regi- 
ment, proceeded  against  a  fortified  station  at  the 
head  of  Beausejour  valley,  June  19.  By  these 
spirited  and  judicious  movements,  the  troops, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  obtained  possession  of 
every  post  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  the  island. 
Captain  Jossey,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  surrendered  June  20 ;  but  Fedon  and 
his  followers,  after  having  seized  on  about  thirty 
whites,  whom  they  cruelly  butchered,  made  their 
escape  into  the  woods. 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
various  success  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
command  of  which  had  devolved  upon  Lieutenant- 
general  Williamson.  That  officer,  on  account  of 
the  extension  of  the  British  posts,  was  obliged  to 
recur  to  a  dangerous  plan,  by  the  establishment 
of  negro  battalions  commanded  by  French  royal- 
ists, and  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  such 
as  the  British  legion  and  the  Rohan  and  York 
hussars.  Bodies  of  colonial  cavalry  were  levied 
at  the  sanfc  time,  and  horses  were  imported  from 
America,  to  remount  the  14th,  18th,  and  21st 
regiments.  Hk  successor,  Major-general  Forbes, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  about 
900  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo 
into  British  pay. 

A  body  of  about  7000  men,  which  had  arrived 
at  the  Mole  in  the  spring,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Howe,  after  a  long  and  disas- 
trous passage,  became  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of 
the  climate ;  add  to  which,  the  negroes  and  men 
of  color,  after  obtaining  their  freedom  and  fran- 
chises from  the  whites,  acted  in  concert  with  the 
enemy ;  who,  on  the  failure  of  an  attempt  by  the 
English  to  obtain  possession  of  Leogane,  enter- 
tained the  design  of  straitening,  if  not  closely  in- 
vesting, the  town  of  Port-au-Prince,  by  means  of 
an  insulated  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  English  post  of  Morne  Grenier,  and  also  of 
opening  a  communication  through  the  Cul  de  Sac 
to  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Major-general 
Forbes,  however,  forced  the  garrison  of  Bom- 
barde  to  surrender,  June  8 ;  and  the  mulatto 
general,  Rigaud,  was  nearly  at  the  same  time 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Irois. 
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the  commander-in-chlef  was  on  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen,  then  formed,  and  who  were  pro- 
fessed admirers  of  French  republicanism. 

The  season  of  the  year  rendered  this  expedi- 
tion extremely  hazardous,  and  it  was  attended 
with  nothing  but  misfortunes.  Some  ships  of 
war  were  either  lost  or  materially  damaged  on  its 
first  departure  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  heavy  gale, 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  fleet,  which  anchored  in  Bantry-Bay 
in  a  very  shattered  condition.  Waiting  for  some 
days  to  no  purpose  for  the  arrival  of  General 
Hoche,  the  only  person  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  orders  of  government,  Admiral  Bouvet  re- 
solved to  return  to  Brest,  which  he  accomplished 
with  difficulty,  as  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  foundered  at  sea.  The  British  captured 
one  frigate,  and  a  ship  of  the  line  was  driven  on 
the  coast.  The  only  consolation  left  to  the  French 
was,  that  their  schemes  were  not  defeated  by  the 
naval  force  of  Britain,  but  by  the  dreadful  fury  of 
storms  and  tempests.  Thus  the  daring  project 
of  invading  Ireland  was  happily  frustrated ;  and 
such  appeared  to  be  the  steady  patriotism  of  all 
ranks  at  this  period,  that,  had  me  enemy  effected 
a  landing,  they  would  have  been  gallantly  resisted 
by  the  yeomanry,  the  volunteer  corps,  and  even 
the  peasantry. 

By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  British 
cruisers,  the  remaining  commerce  of  France  was 
exceedingly  harrassed  and  diminished  during  this 
year.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  with  only  four 
frigates,  the  Pomona,  Artois,  Galatea,  and  Anson, 
gallantly  attacked  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of 
French  vessels,  consisting  of  one  of  forty-four 
guns,  two  of  forty,  one  of  thirty-two,  and  one  of 
thirty,  with  two  armed  vessels.  This  took  place 
not  far  from  the  Saintes ;  and,  after  dispersing 
their  convoy,  the  English  captured  the  Etoile  of 
thirty  guns. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  Captain  Nelson,  on 
board  the  Agamemnon,  accompanied  by  the  Me- 
leager,  Diadem,  and  Peterell,  performed,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  a  brilliant  exploit  at  Loana,  having 
boarded  and  cut  out  four  French  store-ships,  by 
means  of  the  boats  of  his  squadron,  under  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  and  amidst  an  incessant  discharge 
of  musketry.  This  gallant  officer  also  took  pos- 
session, in  the  same  manner,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
of  several  vessels  laden  with  cotton  and  ordnance 
stores,  destined  for  the  siege  of  Mantua,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oneglia,  undauntedly  boarding 
the  enemy,  amidst  the  fire  of  three  18-pounders 
stationed  on  shore,  and  a  fourth  mounted  in  a 
gun-boat.  The  same  indefatigable  commander, 
assisted  by  Captain  Craufurd  in  the  Blanche, 
soon  after  fought  two  stout  Spanish  frigates,  cap- 
tured the  Sabina  of  forty  guns,  and  would  have 
carried  both  her  and  her  consort  into  port,  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  a  superior  squadron 
of  the  enemy. 
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On    the    13th    of   October,  Admiral   Duncan   BOOK  It 

blockaded  the  Texel,  to   prevent  the  sailing  of  

the  Dutch  fleet,  and  captured  a  frigate  and  a  *;- HAP -VIII- 
sloop  of  war  belonging  to  that  nation.  Captain 
Williams  of  the  Unicorn,  of  thirty-two  guns,  and 
Captain  Martin  of  the  Santa  Margarita,  a  ship 
of  equal  force,  pursued  and  took  two  heavy 
frigates  of  forty  and  thirty-six  guns;  and  also 
obtained  possession  of  the  Porcupine,  of  thirty, 
twenty-six  of  which  were  18  pounders,  after  a 
chase  of  eight  hours,  and  a  gallant  action  of  forty- 
five  minutes. 

Captain  Bowen,  of  the  Terpsichore,  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  also  distinguished  himself  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Mahonesa,  a  Spanish  frigate  of  thirty- 
four  guns,  near  Gibraltar.  He  soon  after  fprced 
the  Vestale,  a  French  ship,  which  carried  the 
same  number  of  guns  as  his  own,  to  strike :  she 
escaped,  however,  the  next  morning  into  Cadiz, 
under  jury-masts,  and  was  in  vain  demanded. 

Captain  Trollope  certainly  fought  one  of  the 
most  gallant  actions  during  the  war,  in  the  Glat- 
ton  of  fifty-four  guns,  which  was  formerly  an 
Indiaman,  and  at  this  time  carried  carronades  of 
a  large  calibre.  This  brave  commander  having, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  fallen  in  with  six  frigates, 
accompanied  by  a  brig  and  a  cutter,  off  Helvoet, 
undismayed  by  either  the  number  or  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  bore  down  upon  and  came  up  with 
them  late  in  the  evening,  and,  notwithstanding 
he  was  surrounded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at- 
tacked at  once  on  the  lee-quarter,  the  weather- 
bow,  and  the  stern,  so  incessant  and  severe  was 
the  fire  of  his  battery,  that  his  adversaries  thought 
proper  to  retire. 

During  this  year  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  did 
not  lose  a  single  ship  of  any  force,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  upwards  of  seventy  sail  of  armed  vessels 
belongi'ng  to  the  enemy  were  either  detained  or 
captured ;  among  which  were  five  line-of-battle 
ships,  nine  of  forty-four  guns,  and  three  of  forty. 

The  re-conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Dutch  early  in  this  year, 
but  the  attempt  proved  in  the  end  abortive.  A 
squadron  was  fitted  out  under  Rear-admiral  Lucas, 
who  was  also  to  command  a  small  body  of  troops, 
which  he  carried  along  with  him.  The  following 
is  a  list  thereof: — 


Ships'  Names.  Commanders.  Guns. 

Dordrecht  ....Rear-adm.  Lucas  ..  66 
Revolution  ...  .Capt.  Rhnebende  . .  66 
Adm.  Tromp  ..Capt.  Valkenburg  ..  54 

Castor. ... Capt.  Clarisse     44 

Braave    ..... .Capt.  Zoetmans  ....  40 

Bellona Capt.Valk 28 

Serene Capt.  De  Cerf 26 

Havik Capt.  Bezemer   ....  18 

Maria,  (store-ship). ............  — 


Men. 

370 
400 
280 
240 
234 
ISO 
130 
76 
112 


Total     342      1972 
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BOOK  II.  Lieutenant-colonel  Henri  embarked  with  the 
rank  of  adjutant-general,  and  M.  Grandecourt,  a 
French  officer,  acted  as  commandant  of  the  ar- 
tillery, the  whole  of  which  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  only  four  field-pieces ;  but  as  many  of 
the  ships'  guns  were  of  brass,  they  might  easily 
have  been  landed  and  rendered  fit  for  service. — 
In  addition  to  this  force,  a  small  fleet  was  pro- 
mised on  the  part  of  France,  whose  interest  it  ob- 
viously was,  that  tit  is  settlement  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch. 

Admiral  Lucas's  squadron  sailed  from  the 
Texel  in  the  month  of  March ;  and,  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  pass  through  the  English  Channel, 
he  shaped  his  course  by  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  preferring  a  circuitous 
passage  to  a  direct  one.  By  these  means  the 
voyage  was  rendered  extremely  tedious,  and  the 
armament  exposed  to  storms  and  disease;  which 
not  only  diminished  his  men,  but  produced  a  dis- 
covery of  his  design.  Admiral  Pringle,  who  was 
then  cruising  in  the  North  Sea  with  an  inferior 
force,  perceived  the  intention  of  the  Dutch,  and 
immediately  returned  to  port,  communicating  the 
intelligence  to  the  Admiralty.  Unluckily  for  the 
Dutch,  Captain  Charles  Brisbane,  in  the  Moselle, 
descried  the  squadron  some  time  after,  and  quickly 
altered  his  course  for  the  purpose  of  giving  timely 
notice  to  the  commander-in-chief.  This  officer, 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  made  a  post- 
captain. 

If  Admiral  Lucas  had  reached  the  Cape 
after  a  short  voyage,  he  would  have  met  with 
only  a  single  ship  on  that  station,  as  Vice-admi- 
ral Elphinstone  was  then  in  the  East  Indies ; 
and  several  rnen  of  war,  the  Tremendous,  of  74, 
Trident,  of  64,  Jupiter,  of  50,  &c.  arrived  but  a 
few  days  after  himself.  His  tardy  movements 
gave  sufficient  time  for  collecting  a  formidable 
fleet,  which  immediately  proceeded  on  a  cruise, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  intercepting  him. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  General  Craig  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  nine  ships  had  anchored  in 
Saldanah  Bay,  no  less  than  five  different  vessels 
were  dispatched  in  quest  of  the  English  admiral ; 
while  the  commander-in-chief,  leaving  Major- 
general  Doyle  with  about  4000  troops  in  the  Cape 
Town  and  neighbourhood,  proceeded  through  a 
country  never  before  explored  by  an  army,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  with 
an  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  the  light  in- 
fantry, a  body  of  Hottentots,  and  a  few  horse. — 
As  these  troops  were  descending  towards  the 
shore,  they  perceived  the  British  fleet,  which, 
after  putting  into  False  Bay  for  intelligence,  had 
sailed  during  a  violent  gale,  and  was  now  ad- 
vancing with  a  fair  wind,  directly  for  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  This  squadron,  under  Sir  G. 
Keith  Elphinstone,  K.  B.  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing ships : 


Monarch 


MDV* 

,1 


Ships'  Names.  Commanders.  Guns.  Men. 

!Vice-adm.  Sir  G.  K. ) 
Elphinstone S-   74     612 
Capt.  J.  Elphinstone  j 

m  {  Rear-adm.  T.  Pringle  >     r, ,     ,  nrt 

Tremendous..  JCaptainJAlme-__  J     ,4    590 

America ..Commod.  J.  Blankett—  64  491 

Stately Capt.  Belly  Douglas . .  64  491 

Ruby    Capt.  John  Waller 64  491 

Sceptre     Capt.  W.  Ephengton—  64  491 

Trident     Capt.  E.  O.  Osborne . .  64  49 1 

Jupiter ....  .Capt.  Geo.  Lossack  . .  50  343 

Crescent Capt.  Edward  Buller  -  36  264 

Sphynx    Capt.  And.  Todd 24  155 

Moselle    Capt.  C.  Brisbane 10  121 

Rattlesnake.  ...Capt.  Edward  Ramage  16  121 

Echo    Capt.J.  Turner 16  121 

Hope  sloop  ....  Capt.  Thomas  Alexander. 

About  sun-set,  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  th» 
bay;  and  the  Crescent,  which  had  been  ordered 
a-head  for  information,  gave  notice  by  signal,  that 
two  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  other  ships 
were  moored  there.  The  English  squadron  soon 
after  dropped  anchor  within  cannon-shot,  when 
the  admiral,  fully  aware  of  the  enemy's  inferiority, 
instead  of  commencing  an  immediate  attack,  trans- 
mitted a  written  summons  to  the  Dutch  com- 
mander ;  and,  on  receiving  a  positive  assurance, 
that  no  damage  should  be  done  in  the  mean  time 
to  any  of  the  vessels,  hostilities  were  suspended 
until  the  morning.  At  the  stipulated  period,  an 
officer  repaired  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  Rear- 
admiral  Lucas  capitulated  for  the  surrender  of 
the  armament,  which  was  accordingly  effected, 
without  firing  a  single  gun,  on  the  17thof'August. 
On  his  return  to  Holland,  the  Dutch  admiraiwas 
imprisoned  in  the  Hague,  and  died  during  the 
course  of  his  trial. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  remaining 
settlements  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies  were, 
without  any  difficulty,  captured.  Admiral  Sir  G. 
Keith  Elphinstone  having  dispatched  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  king's,  and  eight  of  the  East 
India  Company's  ships  and  vessels,  under  Capt. 
A.  H.  Gardner,  with  a  body  of  troops  commanded 
by  Colonel  James  Stuart,  the  fort  of  Negombo 
surrendered  Feb.  5,  and  Colombo  capitulated  on 
the  14tb. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  island  of  Am- 
boyna,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  that  of  Banda, 
with  their  several  dependencies,  were  taken  by 
Admiral  Rainier,  who  found  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  the  public  treasury,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  mace,  in  the  maga- 
zines. 

The  mortality  that  had  occurred  among  the 
British  troops  in  the  West  Indies, rendered  anew 
army  absolutely  necessary  in  that  quarter.  A 
formidable  expedition  was  accordingly  prepared 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Renewal  of  the  Campaign  in  Italy. — The  Austrian  Commander  reinforced. — Corona  stormefi.-r- 
Bonaparte's  Measures.— St.  Michael  carried. — Obstinate  Engagement  at  Rivoli. —  The  Austrian* 
defeated. — General  Provera  forced  to  surrender.*- Retreat  of  Alvinzy.—  War  with  the  Pope. — 
Letters  on  the  Occasion. — The  Austrians  again  take  thejietd  under  the  Archduke  Charles.— 
Battles  of  Cainin  and  Lavis. — Capture  of  Gradisca. — Various  Actions. — • Peace  uf  Leoben. 


THE  campaign  in  Italy,  under  General  Bona- 
parte, terminated  more  favorably  for  the  French 
than  that  in  Germany,  under  the  generals  Jour- 
dan  and  Moreau.  Nothing  but  disasters  had  at- 
tended the  Imperial  commanders  in  their  endea- 
vors to  defend  the  Italian  possessions  of  the  em- 
peror; yet  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  was 
very  conspicuous,  from  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
their  losses  were  repaired ;  and  the  exterminated 
armies  were  almost  instantly  supplied  by  others, 
New  levies  were  made  through  the  hereditary 
states,  after  the  battle  of  Arcole ;  cind  General 
Alvinzy  received  prodigious  reinforcements  with 
such  expedition,  that  he  found  himself  enabled 
once  more  to  take  the  field  with  a  numerous  army-. 
After  passing  the  Brenta,  and  carrying  the  im- 
portant post  of  Corona  by  assault,  he  forced 
General  Joubert  to  fall  back  on  Rivoli. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  at  Bologna,  became  acquainted  with  this 
military  irruption,  he  instantly  ordered  the  column 
he  had  assembled  to  set  out  by  a  forced  inarch  to 
reinforce  General  Augereau's  division,  and  oppose 
the  enemy's  enterprises  on  the  Lower  Adige.  He 
himself  set  out  for  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and 
after  giving  the  necessary  orders,  proceeded  from 
thence  to  Verona,  where  he  arrived  at  the  moment 
the  Imperialists  attacked  in  force  the  advanced 
guard  of  Massena's  division,  posted  at  St.  Michael. 
The  contest  was  severe,  but  in  two  hours  the 
Austrians  were  repulsed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  village  of  San  Martino 
was  repeatedly  seized  and  retaken  by  both  armies, 
and  the  event  of  the  action  still  remained  doubt- 
ful ;  when  General  Joubert,  whose  horse  had 
been  killed  under  him,  rallying  some  battalions  of 
infantry,  which  had  given  way,  overtook  the  Aus- 
trians in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rivoli,  while  Ber- 
thier,  making  a  charge  with  the  cavalry,  obliged 
them  to  retreat  to  the  heights  of  Corona. 

The  Imperialists  threw  a  bridge  across  the  river 
at  Auguiari,  by  which  their  advanced  guard 
passed ;  and  on  the  same  day  Bonaparte  learned 
that  General  Joubert  was  forced  to  evacuate  La 
Corona,  to  assume  a  position  in  front  of  Rivoli. 
The  general  had  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
commenced  a  lively  cannonade  on  the  Adige,  be- 
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tween  Ronco  and  Porto-Legnago.  The  forces  hi  BOOK  II. 
front  of  General  Joubert  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Austrians.  It  was  evident  that 
Alvinzy  wished  to  penetrate  by  Rivoli  with  his 
principal  forces,  and  in  this  direction  to  reach 
Mantua.  Bonaparte  formed  his  resolution,  and 
put  in  motion  a  part  of  the  division  of  General 
Massena.  He  ordered  the  troops  under  General 
Rey,  at  Desanzano,  to  advance  in  different  co- 
lumns to  Rivoli,  and  set  out  in  person,  with  all  his 
etat-majors,  for  that  place,  which  he  reached  at 
midnight.  General  Bonaparte  having  assumed 
the  command,  directed  Joubert  to  resume  the  po- 
sition in  front  of  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  parti- 
cularly the  post  of  'San-Marco,  which  had  been 
evacuated.  This  was  the  only  point  by  which  the 
enemy  could  advance  their  cavalry  and  artillery, 
between  the  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Garda. 

The  commanoer-in-chief  spent  the  night  in 
viewing  the  ground,  and  the  position  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, who  occupied  a  formidable  line,  nearly 
20,000  strong,  their  right  at  Caprino,  and  their 
left  behind  San-Marco.  Alvinzy  had  formed  hi* 
plan  of  attack,  when  he  hoped  to  surround  Ge- 
neral Joubert's  division.  This  he  now  strove  to 
execute,  without  a  suspicion  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  general  in  person,  or  of  the  reinforce- 
ments. The  order  to  retake  the  small  posts  in 
front  of  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  occasioned  a  fire 
of  musketry  between  the  advanced  posts  ;  but 
die  re-capture  of  San-Marco  by  the  French,  at 
five  in  the  morning,  brought  on  a  general  battle, 
January  14,  which  gave  uneasiness  to  Alrinzy,  as 
it  retarded  his  plan  of  attack.  In  this  engage- 
ment, however,  consummate  skill  and  bravery 
were  displayed  on  both  sides. 

One  of  the  Austrian  columns  proceeded  to  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli,  with  an  intent  to  carry  it,  and 
in  this  direction  threatened  to  turn  the  right  and 
centre.  Bonaparte  ordered  General  Leclerc  to 
charge  the  Imperialists,  if  they  carried  the  pla- 
teau ;  a  detachment  of  dragoons  was  to  flank  the 
Austrian  infantry,  who  attacked  the  French  cen- 
tre. Joubert  sent  some  battalions  from  the 
heights  of  San-Marco,  who  threw  themselves  on 
the  plateau,  and  the  Imperialists  were  driven  into 
the  valley  of  the  Adige,  leaving  a  great  number* 
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BOOK  1 1.  °f  dead,  and  part  of  their  artillery.     The  Austrian 

column,  which  had  been  on  its  march  to  turn  the 

CHAP.  IX.  French,  and  cut  off'  their  retreat,  formed  behind 
•V^N-^-'  Rivoli,  and  covered  all  the  heights  between  the 
797  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Garda,  so  that  the  French 
line  was  completely  turned.  The  Austrians,  con- 
fident of  success,  advanced  with  fury  to  carry  the 
entrenchments  of  Rivoli,  but  were  repulsed 
in  three  different  attacks ;  meanwhile,  Bonaparte 
Lad  planted  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  that 
cannonaded  the  right  of  the  Austrian  line.  The 
troops,  under  Generals  Brune  and  Mounier,  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns,  and  attacked  the  right 
wing  of  the  Austrian  line.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
Austrian  column,  consisting  of  4000  men,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

Bonaparte,  having  no  intelligence  of  General 
Augereau,  thought  his  communication  with  Ve- 
rona might  be  intercepted.  The  Imperialists 
still  had  Corona ;  Joubert  was  to  attack  that 
place,  and  he  directed  the  troops  which  Jonbert 
could  spare  to  proceed  towards  Verona  and  Cas- 
tel  Nuovo,  and  set  out  for  the  latter  place,  where 
he  learned  that  the  Austrian  column,  of  10,000 
men,  under  General  Provera,  had  crossed  the 
Adige  under  the  fire  of  a  numerous  artillery  at 
Anguiari ;  and  that  General  Guieux,  who  guarded 
the  Adige  in  that  quarter,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Ronco.  Having  arrived  at  Villa  Franca,  he 
ordered  four  demi-brigades  to  advance  from  that 
place;  and  concluding  that  Augereau,  if  not  de- 
feated, was  following  General  Provera,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Roverbella,  where  he  arrived  with  his 
reinforcements.  General  Provera,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Mantun, 
expecting  the  powerful  co-operation  of  General 
Wurmser,  who  was  apprised  of  the  design. 
.  -Bonaparte  hastened  to  St.  Anthony,  and  gave 
orders  to  attack  General  Provera.  This  general, 
unable  to  make  himself  master  of  St.  George  by 
main  force,  and  having  no  intelligence  of  Al- 
vinzy's  army,  could  not  indulge  a  hope  of  en- 
gaging the  French  with  advantage,  when  acting 
with  a  powerful  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Mantua. 
Bonaparte  labored  to  prevent  this,  and  surround 
the  column  of  Provera.  General  Serrurier,  with 
1500  men,  proceeded  to  La  Favourita,  whilst 
General  Victor  attacked  and  turned  General 
Provera' s  troops;  and  General  Miolis,  who  oc- 
cupied St.  George,  made  a  sally  so  fortunately, 
that  Provera  found  himself  and  his  column  com- 
pletely surrounded  ;  on  which  this  gallant  general, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  column,  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

While  one  wing  of  Alvinzy's  army  was  thus 
forced  to  capitulate,  the  general  himself  was 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  divi- 
sion of  General  Augereau  proceeded  to  Padua, 
and  advanced  to  Citadella,  from  whence  the 
Austrians  fled  at  its  approach.  General  Mas- 


sena,  who  had  left  Vicenza  to  drive  the  Austrjans 
from  Bassano,  learned,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
that  they  had  evacuated  that  place  in  the  night, 
and  proceeded  to  Carpenedolo  and  Crespo;  he 
therefore  directed  General  Menard  to  file  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  to  Carpenedolo, 
and  ordered  another  party,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, to  proceed  to  this  village  by  the  left  bank 
of  the  Brenta;  these  troops  came  up  with  the 
Imperialists  near  Carpenedolo,  when  an  action 
took  place  on  the  bridge;  but  the  latter  were 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  200  dead  and  900  pri- 
soners. General  Joubert  marched  after  the 
Austrian*,  who  fled  into  the  Tyrole,  where  he 
encountered  their  rear  guard  ;  and,  at  Avio,  after 
a  slight  action,  took  300  prisoners. 

The  Imperialists  retired  to  Mori  and  Torbola, 
their  right  covered  by  the  lake,  and  their  left  by 
the  Adige.  General  Murat  embarked  with  200 
men,  and  landed  his  troops  at  Torbola.  General 
Vial,  with  the  light  infantry,  after  a  severe 
march  through  the  snow,  turned  the  position  of 
the  Austrians,  and  obliged  450  men  and  twelve 
officers  to  surrender.  General  Joubert  entered 
Roveredo  'r  and  the  Austrians,  having  fortified 
the  pass  of  Galliano,  famous  by  the  victory 
which  the  French  gained  there  on  entering  the 
Tyroler  seemed  to  dispute  their  entrance  into 
Trent.  General  Beliard  strove  to  turn  the  right 
of  the  Austrians,  while  General  Vial  routed 
them,  and  arrived  at  Trent,  where  he  found  2000 
sick  and  wounded  the  Austrians  had  left  behind 
them  in  their  flight;  several  magazines  were  also 
taken  at  this  place.  General  Massena  ordered 
two  demi-brigades  to  advance,  and  attack  the 
castle  of  La  Scala,  but  its  defenders  fled  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  and  left  a  part  of  their 
baggage  behind  them. 

The  gallant  but  unfortunate  Wurmser  had 
often  sallied,  but  had  always  been  overcome; 
yet  his  valor  gained  him  the  admiration  of  the 
enemy  he  fought  with ;  the  siege  which  he  sus- 
tained is  said  to  have  cost  the  emperor  22,000 
and  the  French  24,000  men,  and  at  last  was 
abandoned  through  the  pressure  of  famine  and 
disease.  On  the  2d  of  February  a  conference 
was  held  between  Generals  Wurmser  and  Serru- 
rier, to  settle  the  articles  of  capitulation,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  hospitals  were  crowded  with 
sick,  and  all  the  horses  were  devoured  by  that 
part  of  the  g'arrison  who  had  survived  the  dread- 
ful conflicts  without,  and  the  horrors  within,  the 
walls. 

The  citadel  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  3d : 
the  Austrians  marched  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  but  became  prisoners.  General  Wurmser 
was  exempted  with  his  whole  suite,  the  general 
officers,  the  etat-major,  and  whoever  else  the 
brave  veteran  thought  proper  to  nominate.  He 
was  allowed  100  cavalry,  six  pieces  of  cannon 
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and  their  waggons,  and  500  persons  of  his  own 
choosing ;  and  the  700  men  who  accompanied 
him  were  not  to  act  in  a  hostile  manner  against 
the  French  republic  for  three  months. 

General  Bonaparte,  who  knew  the  value  of  a 
compliment  in  season,  would  not  let  this  opportu- 
nity slip  of  paying  his  court  to  the  army;  he  there- 
fore addressed  them  in  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  detailed  their  exploits— told  them  that  they 
had  proved  victorious  in  fourteen  pitched  battles 
and  seventy  engagements — had  taken  more  than 
100,000  prisoners,  500  field-pieces,  and  2000 
large  cannon;  that  the  countries  they  took  had 
paid  the  army,  and  that  they  besides  had  sent 
home  thirty  millions.  He  added,  that  the  kings 
of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  the  Pope  and  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  were  now  leagued  with  them;  that  the 
emperor  alone  was  opposed  to  them,  and  that 
they  were  to  seek  for  peace  in  the  states  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  concluded  by  telling  them  to  remember 
that  they  were  carrying  liberty  to  the  brave  Hun* 
garians. 

From  the  recent  measures  adopted  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  it  appeared  manifest,  that  the  pope 
was  determined  on  his  own  destruction.  Not 
confining  himself  to  a  strict  neutrality  in  relation 
to  the  belligerent  powers,  he  exhibited  an  invin- 
cible hatred  against  the  French  republic,  with 
which  it  was  impossible  for  his  feeble  arm  to  con- 
tend. Cardinal  Busca,  secretary  to  his  holiness, 
was  informed  by  the  first  minister  of  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  Count  Manfredini,  that  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  did  not  wish  to  co-operate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  papal  see ;  but  the  pope,  con- 
fiding in  his  own  resources,  and  proud  of  being 
an  ally  of  the  emperor,  despised  the  indirect 
overtures  of  the  republican  commander,  and  had 
made  great  preparations  to  assist  General  Alvinzy 
before  the  battle  of  Arcole,  which,  with  the  de- 
feat at  Rivoli,  left  his  holiness  at  the  mercv  of  his 
•enemies. 

General  Bonaparte  wrote  to  Cardinal  Matthei, 
saying,  that,  as  the  court  of  Rome  wished  for  war, 
she  should  have  it ;  that  to  destroy  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  he  had  only  to  wish  it.  He 
told  him  to  advise  his  holiness — the  French  go- 
vernment allowed  him  to  receive  proposals  of 
peace,  and  all  might  be  settled.  The  cardinal,  in 
answer,  said,  that  his  holiness  had  always  sought 
to  maintain  peace,  and  had  suffered  much  from 
his  wishes;  that  the  success  of  his  army  in  Italy 
had  misled  the  French  government;  that  they  re- 
quired of  the  pope  to  sacrifice  his  conscience,  by 
the  destruction  of  all  that  was  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion and  morality;  that  the  court  of  Rome  must 
prepare  for  war — his  army  was  formidable  but 
uot  invincible ;  that  they  wished  also  for  peace, 
and  would  be  happy  to  make  one  in  the  great 
affair  of  pacification. 

On  the  5th  of  January,    1797,   Bonaparte  re- 


called the  French  minister  from  Rome,  and  wrote  BOOK  IT. 
the  following-  letter :  ., 


"  The  influence  of  foreigners  at  Rome  will  be 
its  ruin  :  the  words  of  peace  which  I  charged  you 
to  carry,  to  his  holiness,  were  stifled  bv  men  to 
whom  the  glory  of  Rome  is  nothing.  You  are 
witness  how  much  I  desired  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  war;  but  the  letter  which  I  send  you,  and  of 
which  I  have  the  original,  will  convince  you  of 
the  perfidy,  blindness,  and  obstinacy  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  Whatever  may  happen,  I  intreat  you  ^ 
to  assure  his  holiness,  that  he  may  remain  at 
Rome  without  any  inquietude  ;  as  the  first  minis- 
ter of  religion,  he  shall  find  protection  for  him' 
self  and  the  Church.  My  great  care  shall  be  to 
introduce  no  change  in  the  religion  which  is  esta- 
blished. BONAPARTE." 

General  Bonaparte  published  a  manifesto  on 
the  1st  of  February,  declaring,  that  his  holiness 
had  violated  the  armistice,  and  charging  him  with 
having  entered  into  hostile  negociations  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  ;  with  having  put  his  troops  in 
motion  under  the  command  of  Austrian  officers. 
The  papal  army  was  entrenched  on  the  banks  of 
the  Senio,  where  General  Victor,  on  the  3d  of 
the  same  month,  attacked  them  with  his  division, 
when  the  encounter  became  sharp,  but  of.  short 
duration.  They  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
shock  of  the  bayonets,  being  driven  from  their 
entrenchments  with  the  loss  of  1500  men  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  whilst  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  republicans  did  not  exceed  forty 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  General  Bonaparte, 
leading  the  army  in  person,  marched  to  Faenza, 
the  -gates  of  which  were  shut  against  him,  but 
which  he  earned  by  assault.  Romagna,  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino,  the  towns  of  Cesana,Forli,  and  Ravenna,  , 
and  the  whole  marche  of  Ancona,  surrendered  to 
the  French  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

A  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition  was 
found  in  Ancona,  comprehending  a  train  of  artil- 
lery which  tire  emperor  had  sent  to  the  pope.  A 
division  of  the  French  army  likewise  marched  to 
Loretto,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  trea- 
sure had  been  removed  before.  What  remained 
of  that  collection  of  wealth,  which  superstition 
had  accumulated,  was  seized  without  any  scruple, 
as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  the  holy  chapel,  the 
sancta  rasa,  &c.  Even  the  celebrated  image  of 
the  Virgin  was  packed  up  in  a  case,  with  the  re- 
lics of  her  wardrobe;  and  furniture,  consisting  of 
rags  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  earthen,  spoons,  &c» 
and  transmitted  as  trophies  to  the  executive  di- 
rectory. Though  these  were  mere  trumpery, 
yet,  as  they  belonged  to  the  church  which  Bona- 
parte had  promised  to  protect,  the  plunder  of  them 
cannot  be  vindicated. 

General  Colli,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  vi- 
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BOOK  II.  cinity  of  Ancona  with  the  pope's  army,   precipi- 

tately  retreated  as  the  republican  army  advanced  ; 

CHAP.  IX.  and  no  where  daring  to  make  a  stand,  the  French 
"'  marche.d,  without  molestation,  through  Macerata 
to  Tolentino,  but  a  few  dny's  march  from  the  papal 
metropolis,  when  lionaparte  received  a  letter,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  hiw  holiness,  to  the  following 
purport : 

POPE    PIUS  VI.    TO    CF.NF.R\I,    BONAPARTE. 

"  Dear  son,  health  and  apostolic  benediction  ! 

"Desiring1  to  terminate  amicably  our  differences 
with  the  French  republic,  by  the  n-treat  of  the 
troops  which  you  command,  we  scud  and  depute 
to  you,  as  our  plenipotentiaries,  two  ecclesiastics, 
the  Cardinal  Matthei,  who  is  perfectly  known  to 
vou,  and  M.  Galeppi ;  and  two  seculars,  the  Duke 
Louis  Braschi,  our  nephew,  and  the  Marquis 
Camillo  Massino;  who  are  invested  with  our  full 
powers  to  concert,  promise,  and  subscribe  such 
conditions  as  we  hope  will  be  just  and  reasona- 
able,  obliging  ourselves,  under  our  faith  and 
word,  to  approve  and  ratify  them  in  a  special 
form,  in  order  that  they  may  be  valid  and  invio- 
lable in  all  future  time.  Assured  of  the  senti- 
ments of  good-will  which  you  have  manifested, 
we  have  abstained  from  removing  any  thing  from 
Rome,  by  which  you  will  be  persuaded  of  the 
entire  confidence  which  we  repose  in  you.  We 
conclude  by  assuring  you  of  our  most  perfect 
esteem,  and  presenting-  you  with  the  paternal 
apostolic  benediction.  «  Pics,  P.  P.  VI." 

Given  at  St.  Peter,  in  Rome,  the  12th  February, 
1797,  the  22d  year  of  o.ur  pontificate. 

BONAPARTE,  Ge»eral-in-cm'ef  of  the  Army  of  Italy, 
,  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 

:Head-quarters  at  Tolenlino, 
1  Venloset  5th  year. 

u  MOST  HOLY  FATHER! 

"  I  ought  to  thank  your  holiness  for  the  oblig- 
ing things  contained  in  the  letter  which  you  have 
•  taken  the  trouble  to  \vrite  to  me. 

"  The  peace  between  the  French  republic  and 
your  holiness  is  just  signed.  I  felicitate  myself 
on  being  able  to  contribute  to  your  personal 
safety. 

"  I  entreat  your  holiness  to  guard  against  the 
persons  now  at  Rome,  who  are  sold  to  the  courts, 
the  enemies  of  peace,  or  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  guided  exclusively  by  the  passion  of  hatred, 
which  the  loss  of  territory  engenders. 

*  Europe  knows  the  pacific  inclinations  and1  the 
virtue  of  your  holiness.  The  French  republic 
will  be  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  Rome. 

"  I  send  my  aid-de  camp,  chief  of  brigade,  to 
express  to  your  holiness  the  perfect  esteem  and 
reneration  which  I  have  for  your  person,  and  to 


entreat  you  to  confide  in  the  desire  which  I  have 
to  give  you,  on  every  occasion,  the  respect  and 
veneration,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

BONAPARTE." 

The  peace  between  the  republic  and  the  pope 
was  ratified  by  the  latter,  and  confirmed  by  tn» 
French  government.  It  settled,  that  there  should 
be  peace,  amity,  and  good-will  between  the  re- 
public and  his  holiness;  and  that  the  latter  re- 
voked all  consent,  by  writing  or  promise,  given 
to  the  coalition  against  the  republic,  and  to  every 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  with  any 
power  or  state  whatever.  It  was  agreed,  that 
ships  of  war  or  corsairs  of  the  powers  armed 
against  the  republic,  should  not  enter,  during  the 
present  war,  into  the  ports  or  roads  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state.  The  republic  should  enjoy,  as 
before  the  war,  all  the  prerogatives  which  France 
had  at  Rome.  The  pope  renounced  all  rights  to 
the  territory  of  Avignon,  the  Comtat-Venaissin 
and  its  dependencies,  and  gave  the  republic  all 
his  rights  to  the  territories  known  by  the  names 
of  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ro- 
magna ;  he  engaged  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  French  army,  before  the  5th  of  March,  the 
sum  of  15,000,000  of  livres  Tournois,  10,000,000 
in  specie,  and  five  in  diamonds  and  other  precious 
articles,  out  of  the  sum  of  about  16,000,000  still 
remaining  due  on  the  9th  article  of  the  armistice, 
signed  at  Bologna  on  the  21st  of  .June  last,  and 
to  furnish  to  the  army  800  cavalry  horses  equip- 
ped, 800  draft  horses,  besides  oxen,  buffaloes,  and 
other  produce  of  the  territory  of  the  church.  The 
article  of  the  treaty  of  armistice,  concerning  the 
manuscripts  and  objects,  of -'the  arts,  was  to  be 
completed  with  all  promptitude.  The  French 
army  was  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  territory 
left  to  the  pope,  when  the  articles  relating  to  the 
payments  should  be  accomplished.  His  holiness 
agreed  to  disavow,  by  his  minister  at  Paris,  the 
assassination  of  Basseville,  secretary  of  legation, 
and  to  pay  the  sum  of  300,000  livres.  to  those  who 
suffered  by  that  deed.  He  engaged  to  set  at 
liberty  those  in  confinement  for  their  political 
opinions.  "The  general  in  chief  was  to  suffer  his 
holiness'*  -troops,  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  to 
return  home ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  sundry  ar- 
ticles of  minor  consideration  were  to  be  obliga- 
tory for  ever  on  his  holiness  and  his  successors. 

The  peace  between  his  holiness  and  the  repub- 
lic had   but  just  been  ratified,  when  Bonaparte's 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  north  of  Italy,  where 
•the  Austria ns  were  again  assembled  in  great  force. 
General  Alvinzy  was  dismissed  from  the    com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  succeeded  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  and  the  court  of  Vienna  still  hoped 
that  the  deliverer  of  the  empire  and  vanquisher 
of  Jourdan  would  dissolve  the  charm  by  which 
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victory  appeared  .to  be  attached  to  the  arms  of 
'  Bonaparte. 

The  French  occupied  the  right  side  of  the 
Piava,  since  the  defeat  of  the  brave- but  unfortu- 
nate Alvinzy.  The  Austrians  collecting  from  all 
quarters,  gradually  formed  on  the  opposite  shore  ; 
and,  previous  to  this,  some  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  advanced  posts,  when  Bonaparte  re- 
turned from  his  victory  over  the  pope,  a  conquest 
too  trifling'  to  add  any  thing'  to  the  martial  fame 
of  such  a  warrior.  The  divisions  commanded  by 
Generals  3Ias.sena  and  Serrurier  having'  passed 
the  Piava,  after  a  number  of  petty  encounters, 
the  Archduke  thought  proper  to  fall  bark  on 
Belluno,  February  24,  and'  continued  to  retreat 
till  he  again  crossed  the  Tagliamenfo,  the  banks 
of  which  were  so  fortified  by  the  Austrian*,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Adriatic,  that  the  farther 
progress  of  the  French  army  was  extremely  pe- 
rilous. Even  Bonaparte  himself  here  dcemeu  it 
necessary  to  make  a  pause,  and  to  deliberate  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  pass  this  terrific  barrier  of  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

All  necessary  prepnralions  being  made,  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  resolved  to  make  one  of  the  boldest 
efforts  of  the  Italian  war,  as  he  depended  on 
the  co-operation  of  General  Joubert,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  shallowness  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tagliamento,  the  torrents  from  the  Glaciers  and 
Upper  Alps  being  still  arrested  by  the  frost. 
General  Duphoz  was  the  first  who  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  light  in- 
fantry, being  supported  by  Bernadotte  and  Mural; 
and,  on  gaining  the  opposite  shore,  the  M'hole 
army  formed  in  defiance  of  fierce  charges  which 
they  had  to  encounter  from  the  Austrian  cavalry. 
The  infantry  of  the  Austrians  made  a  very  feeble 
opposition,  as  what  they  had  witnessed  filled 
them  with  astonishment,  and  completely  discon- 
certed them. 

The  village  Cainin,  which  then  constituted  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Archduke,  was  vigorously 
assaulted,  March  Ifi,  .when  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tire precipitately  under  cover  of  the  night,  conti- 
nuing his  march  till  he  reattied  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains  by  which  the  territory  of  Venice  is 
bounded;  leaving  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor  the 
towns  of  Palrna,  Nouova,  Udina,  all  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  and  a  part  of  his  artillery. 

The  expectations  which  Bonaparte  had  formed 
of  the  co-operation  of  Joubert  were  not  disap- 
pointed. That  young  and  brave  officer  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to  penetrate  to  Carinthia 
through  the  Tyrole,  ascending  the  Adige,  the 
course  of  which  river  he  was  to  follow  to  Brixen; 
after  which  he  was  to  continue  his  route  to  the 
source  of  the  Drave.  He  accordingly  penetrated 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arisio,  where  he  engaged  the 
Austrians;  and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  battle 
at  Lavis,  March  '21,  duriug  which  he  took  about 
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bridge  of  Neumark,  with  tiie  intention  of  cutting 

oft'  the  enemy's  retreat  towards  Bolsana.  A  se-  CHAP.  i\. 
cond  battle,  equally  unfortunate,  wasv  fought  at 
Tumes;  but  he  met  with  opposition  in  his  march 
from  General  Laudohn,  (soft  to  the  celebrated 
.  marshal  of  that  name,)  who  contrived,  for  some 
time,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  at  a 
pass  of  the  Eisach,  March  24$  but,  at  length, 
the  light  infantry  scaled  a  precipice,  whence  they 
rolled  immense  masses  of  rock  on  the  opposing 
column,  and  their  centre  being-  pierced,  and  one 
of  their  flanks  turned  nearly  at  the  same  timer 
the  whole  of  the  artillery,  which  consisted  of  eight 
pieces,  with  1500  soldiers,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  republicans.  After  this,  the  invaders  took 
possession  of  Brixen,  where  the  Austrians  had 
extensive  magazines. 

Another  division,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Massena,  likewise  crossing  the  Tagliamento 
near  ils  source,  continued  its  march  among  the 
mountains,  the  nature  of  the  country  making  it 
extremely  difficult,  to  the  sources  of  the  Drave. 

General  Serrurier  advanced  to  Gradisca,  filing 
along  the  heights  that  command  the  town.  T» 
prevent  the  imperialists  from  finding  out  this 
manoeuvre,.  General  Bernadotfe  made  the  riflemen 
attack  their  entrenchments ;  but  the  French  sol- 
diers advanced  to  the  walls  of  Gradisca,  where 
they  were  received  by  a  very  heavy  discharge  of 
musketry  .  and  grape-shot.  General  .Serrurier 
having  gained  the  heights  which  commanded 
Gradisca,  cut  oft'  every  means  of  retreat  to  fiie 
garrison,  who  were  also  convinced  of  the  inutility 
of  defence.  General  Bernadotte  summoned  the 
Austrian  commandant  to  surren'der  in  ten  minutes. 
He  observed,  that  the  governor  had  defended  the 
town  like  a  biave  man,  and  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  military  men  by  his  conduct,  and  concluded  by 
informing  him,  that  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs 
demanded  loudly  the  assault.  The  governor 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  settled, 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  signing  it  the 
garrison  should  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of 
war,  the  officers  keeping  their  swords,  and  to 
return  home,  on  condition  of  not  serving-  until 
exchanged.  Three  thousand  prisoners,  the  flower 
of  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  eight  standards,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  taking  of  Gradisca  had  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  French  general  hastened 
to  profit,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Gorit/,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  expedition  designed  across  their 
territory. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  French  entered  Go- 
ritz,  the  Austrian  army  having  retreated  with 
such  haste  that  they  abandoned  1500  sick,  and 
all  their  magazines,  which  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French.  In  these  magazines  were  080 
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making  in  all  20  19  quintals,  besides  what  was 

CHAP.  IX.  furnished  to  the  division  of  Bernadotte. 

General  Guieux  fell  in  \vith  the  imperialists 
entrenched  at  I'nfero,  took  two  pieces  of  cannon 
find  100  priisoners,  pursuing' the  rest  into  the  de- 
files of  Caporetto,  as  far  as  the  Austrian  La 
Chinse,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered  with 
their  dead.  General  Massena  approached  Tarvis 
with  his  division;  and  Bonaparte  hoped  that  the 
2000  men,  whom  General  Guieux  had  pushed 
before  him,  would  fall  into  this  general's  hands. 
The  general  of  division,  Dugua,  entered  Trieste 
on  the  night  of  the  2-'M.  The  French  likewise 
got  hold  of  tlie  celebrated  mines  of  Ydria,  where 
they  found  much  substance,  and  carried  it  oft' in 
waggons. 

On  gaining1  the  top  of  the  prodigious  mountains 
which  hang  over  the  town  of  Tarvis  in  terrific 
grandeur,  Massena  was  attacked,  March  2<>,  by 
an  Austrian  division  from  Clagenfurt,  which  had 
come  to  assist  tlie  division  that  was  surrounded; 
but,  after  a  hard  conflict,  he  put  them  to  the  rout, 
taking  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  among-  whom 
were  three  generals.  Meanwhile  General  Guieux 
drove  the  column  he  had  defeated  at  Pufero  as 
far  as  Austrian  La  Chinse,  a  post  well  entrenched, 
but  which  was  carried  by  assault.  General  Ka- 
bles,  in  person,  defended  La  Chinse  with  500 
grenadiers.  The  hostile  column,  on  finding  La 
Chinse  taken,  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  division 
of  General  Masseno,  who  made  the  whole  of  them 
prisoners.  Thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  400  wag- 
gons, 5000  men,  and  four  generals,  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  French.  The  division  of  Massena 
now  occupied  the  defiles  of  the  Noric  Alps.  The 
Latde  of  Tarvis  was  fought  on  a  height  which 
commands  a  view  of  Germany  and  Dalmatia.  In 
many  places  to  which  the  French  line  extended 
the  snow  was  three  feet  deep;  and  the  cavalry 
charging  on  the  ice  suffered  many  accidents. 

General  Joubert  was  still  detained  among  the 
Tyrolean  Alps;  but,  having  given  over  his  pur- 
suit of  Laud  oh  n,  he  passed  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains that  divide  the  Tyrole  from  the  duchy  of 
Carintliia,  and,  marching  along  (he  Drave,  joined 
Bonaparte  and  Massena  at  Clagenfurt;  from 
which  place  the  Archduke  Charles  had  retreated 
on  the  near  approach  of  the  republican  army. 
The  French  were  now  masters  of  all  the  Aus- 
trian territory  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps; 
and  of  the  Tyrole,  the  provinces  of  Carniola, 
Carintliia,  and  Istria,  on  the  German  side. 

Bonaparte  published  a  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Carinthia,  stating',  that  the  French 
army  did  not  enter  their  country  to  conquer  it, 
or  to  make  any  change  in  their  religion,  manners, 
or  customs;  they  were  the  friends  of  all  nations, 
and  particularly  of  the  brave  people  of  Germany. 

During  this    campaign,    Prince   Charles   lost 


nearly  20,000  men  taken  prisoners,  and  was  now 
driven  from  the  Venetian  territories;  from  the 
Higher  and  Lower  Carniola,  Carintbia,  the  dis- 
trict of  Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tyroleso. 
Near  Villach  the  French  found  a  magazine  of  c;ist 
iron,  cartridges,  and  powder,  and  mines  of  lead, 
steel,  iron,  and  copper;  and  near  Clagenfurt  they 
found  manufactories  of  anna  ;ind  cloth. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Bonaparte  addressed 
the  following  insinuating  letter  to  the  Archduke: 

"  The  General-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy   to 
Mis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles. 

"  11 /A  (iff  mi //at,  &th  year  of  the  Republic. 
"  M.  General-in-chief, 

"  Brave  soldiers  make  war,  but  desire  peace. 
Has  not  the  war  lasted  six  years'!1  Have  we  not 
committed  evils  enough  against  suffering  huma- 
nity'? Europe,  who  had  taken  tip  arms  against 
the  French  republic,  has  laid  them  down.  Your 
nation  alone  remains,  and  yet  blood  is  about  to 
flow  more  than  ever.  The  sixth  campaign  is  an- 
nounced under  the  most  portentous  auspices. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result,  many  thousands  of 
gallant  soldiers  must  still  fall  a  sacrifice  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest.  At  .some  period  we 
must  come  to  an  understanding,  since  time  will 
bring  all  tilings  to  a  conclusion,  and  extinguish 
the  most  inveterate  resentments. 

"  The  executive  directory  of  the  French  re- 
public communicated  to  his  imperial  majesty  its 
inclination  to  terminate  a  conflict  which  desolates 
the  two  countries.  These  pacific  overtures  were 
defeated  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  ca- 
binet. Is  there  no  hope  then  of  accommodation  ? 
Is  it  essential  to  the  interests  or  gratifying  to  the 
passions  of  a  nation,  far  remored  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  that  we  should  continue  to  murder  each 
other?  Are  not  you,  who  are  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  throne,  and  who  are  above  all  the  despicable 
passions  which  generally  influence  ministers  and 
governments,  ambitious  to  merit  the  appellations 
of  the  benefactor  of  the  lunnan  race  and  the  sa- 
viour ufthe  German  empire?  Do  not  imagine, 
gallant  general,  that  I  wish  to  insinuate  that  you 
cannot  save  your  country  by  force  of  arms;  but, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  chances  of  war  were 
even  to  become  favorable,  Germany  will  not 
suffer  less  on  that  account.  With  respect  to  my- 
self, if  the  overture  which  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  make  to  you  could  be  the  means  of  sparing  the 
life  of  a  single  man,  I  should  prize  more  highly 
the  civfc  crown,  to  which  my  interference  would, 
entitle  me,  than  the  melancholy  glory  which  would 
result  from  the  most  brilliant  military  exploits. 

"  I  beg-  of  you  to  believe  me  to  be,  general-in- 
chief,  with  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spec^  and  esteem,  &c. 

(Signed)  u  BONAPARTE." 
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The  following  is  the  Archduke's  manly  reply 
to  Bonaparte: 

«  From  my  head-quarters,  %d  April,  1797. 
"  M.  General, 

"  Though  I  make  war,  and  obey  the  dictates 
ofhonor  and  duty,  yet  I  desire,  as  well  as  your- 
self, peace,  for  tho  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

"  As,  nevertheless,  in  the  post  with  which  I 
am  entrusted,  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  scru- 
tinize or  to  terminate  the  quarrelsof  the  belligerent 
powers;  and,  as  I  am  not  furnished,  on  the  part 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  with  any  power  to  treat, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  natural,  M.  General,  that 
I  should  not  enter  into  any  negociation  with  you 
on  that  subject,  but  wait  for  superior  orders,  re- 
lative to  an  object  of  such  high  importance,  and 
which  is  not  fundamentally  a  part  of  my  duty. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  future  chance  of  the 
war,  or  the  hopes  of  peace,  I  intreat  you  to  be 
persuaded,  M.  General,  of  my  distinguished 
esteem  and  consideration. 

"  CHARLES,  Field-marshal." 

The  division  of  General  Massena,  forming  an 
advanced  guard,  encountered  the  imperialists  in 
the  defiles  between  Treisach  and  Neumark, 
April  2;  their  rear-guard  was  pursued  by  the 
French  so  rapidly,  that  the  Archduke  was  com- 
pelled to  bring  back  from  his  line  of  battle  eight 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  those  who  had  taken 
Kehl,  and  who  were  now  the  hope  of  the  Aus- 
trian army.  The  combat,  which  was  between 
the  flower  of  the  imperialists  and  the  veteran 
troops  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was  one  of  the  most 
furious  that  had  happened  during  the  war.  The 
imperialists  had  a  grand  position,  crowded  with 
cannon;  but  it  protracted,  for  a  short  time,  the 
defeat  of  their  rear-guard  ;  their  grenadiers  were 
totally  routed,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered 
with  their  dead,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  pri- 
soners. The  Austria ns  defiled  during  the  night, 
and  the  French  entered  Neumark  on  the  6th,  their 
head-quarters  having  advanced  the  same  day  to 
Treisach.  Here  they  found'  40(X)  quintals  of  flour, 
and  a  quantity  of  brandy  and  oats;  they  found 
also  about  the  same  quantity  of  stores  at  Neu- 
mark. 

While  the  French  troops  were  on  their  march 
to  Treisach,  the  Archduke,  by  an  aid-dc-camp,  re- 
quested a  suspension  of  arms  for  four  hours  ;  this 
was  inadmissible  ;  as  in  four  hours  he  would  have 
joined  General  Spork,  to  prevent  which  Bona- 
parte had  hastt-oed  his  march  both  night  and  day. 

On  Bonaparte's  approach  to  Vienna,  violent 
commotions  took  place.  Many  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  left  the 
towu ;  and  though  a  number  appeared  ready  to 
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country,  he  could  not  be  much  encouraged  by  an  «— 

attachment  which  had  been  already  so  fatal  to    CHAP.  it. 
the  noble  volunteers  of  Vienna,  who  had  faced    ^^^~ 
the  army  of  Italy  to  meet  with  death  or  surrender 
prisoners.     In   vain  was   Prince  Charles   at  the 
head  of  the  imperial  armies ;  he  had  been  still 
more  unfortunate  than  his  predecessors,  and  every 
thing-  expected  from   his   talents  had  deceived 
their  ultimate  hopes. 

Bonaparte  had  obtained  very  recent  informa- 
tion, that  the  hardy  Tyrolese  peasantry  had  risen 
in  a  mass,  and  that  General  Laudohn  had  re- 
covered Botsen  and  Brixen,  from  which  the 
French  troops,. that  were-  left  for  the  defence  of 
the  Tyrole,  had  been  driven  with  considerable 
loss.  The  army  under  Bonaparte  still  possessed 
its  native  spirit  and  courage,  but  was  greatly  di- 
minished in  point  of  numbers,  destitute  of  such 
heavy  artillery  as  sieges  required,  and  incapable 
of  retaining  the  numerous  provinces  it  had  already 
subdued.  Bonaparte  felt  that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  enemy's  country;  and  if  he  advanced,  the 
peasantry  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola  might  follow 
the  example  of  the  Tyrolese.  His  communication 
with  France,  and  even  with  Italy,  must  be  given 
up.  He  had  no  well-grounded  hope  of  assistance 
from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  the  army  under 
his  command,  reduced  as  it  certainly  must  have 
been  by  this  time,  was  inadequate  to  the  mighty 
task  of  subjugating  the  Austrian  empire.  Even 
admitting  that  he  should  have  been  so  successful 
as  to  gam  possession  of  Vienna,  defended  as  it 
was  by  the  lofty  hills  of  Styria,  and  the  army 
commanded  by  the  gallant,  the  beloved  Arch- 
duke, still  be  had  before  him  an  almost  boundless 
length  of  territory;  and  after  fighting  long,  with- 
out gaining  any  permanent  advantage,  he  might 
finally  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  his  native  country. 

The  French  general  changed  his  head-quarters 
to  Judenburg,  and  prepared  for  decisive  measures; 
but  Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Bellegarde, 
and  Major-general  Morveldt  wrote  to  him,  and 
stated,  that  his  imperial  majesty  wished  to  concur 
in  terminating  a  war  that  desolated  the  two  na- 
tions. From  the  overture  made  by  the  French 
general  to  Prince  Charles,  the  emperor  had  de- 
puted them  to  know  the  general's  proposals  on  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  Persuaded  of  the 
desire  and  intentions  of  the  two  powers  to  end 
this  disastrous  war,  his  royal  highness  desired  n 
suspension  of  arms  for  ten  days,  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  reply  to  this  application, 
stated,  "  that,  viewing  the  position  of  the  two 
armies,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  disadvantageous 
to  the  French ;  but  if  it  opened  a  rond  to  peace, 
so  beneficial  to  the  two  nations,  he  would  consent 
without  hesitation  to  their  request.  The  Freud* 
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BOOK  II.  republic  had  often  evinced  to  his  majesty  her 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  this  contest;  she  was  still 
the  same,  and  he  did  not  doubt,  from  the  confe- 
rence! he  had  with  thoin,  that  peace  would  be  at 
Ien<:th  re-established  between  the  republic  and 
his  majesty." 

Such,  however,  was  Bonaparte's  critical  situa- 
tion, (hat  the  application,  no  doubt,  was  joyfully 
received.  It  behoved  him,  indeed,  to  conceal  his 
joy;  as  he  had  vauntingly  informed  the  directory, 
"  that  he  hoped,  at  the  head  of  20,000  grenadiers, 
to  plant,  in  a  Jen-  <I<n/s,  the  standard  of  the 
French  republic  in  the  capital  of  his  imperial 
majesty." 

The  condition  of  the  armistice  entered  into  by 
the  French  general  and  the  Archduke  on  the  7th 
of  April,  provided,  that  there  should  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  between  the  French  and  imperial 
armies,  calculating  from  the  evening  of  the  7th  to 
that  of  the  13th.  By  the  second  article,  the 
French  were  to  retain  the  following  line: — The 
advanced  posts  of  the  right  wing  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  position  they  then  occupied  between 
Fiume  and  Trieste,  and  this  line  to  be  extended 


as  far  as  Rastadt  and  Lieut/.  It  was  also  stipu- 
lated, that  the  suspension  of  arms  should  extend 
to  the  Tyrole  ;  and  that  the  generals  commanding 
the  troops  in  that  quarter  should  regulate  together 
the  posts  they  were  severally  to  occupy.  Hosti- 
lities Mere  not  to  take  place  in  the  Tyrole  until 
twenty-four  hours  after  tne  general-in-chicf  .should 
have  resolved  on  it,  and  in  any  case  not  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  generals  command- 
ing the  French  and  imperial  troops  in  the  Tyrole 
should  be  informed  of  the  circumstance. 

A  suspension  of  arms  for  nine  days  accordingly 
took  place;  and,  within  forty-eight  hours  afteY 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  a  pacification  w;is 
agreed  to  and  signed  at  the  castle  of  Eckenwald, 
in  Siyria,  April  18.  In  this  contract,  since  known 
by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  his  imperial  majesty  should  re- 
nounce, for  himself  and  his  successors,  all  right 
and  title  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  the  Rhine  was 
to  be  the  common  boundary  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  fully 
conceded  to  the  French. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Campaign  in  Germany. — Hoche  and  Moreau  cross  the  Rhine. — A  Suspension  of  .4rms.~  Dispute* 
with  Venice. — Bonaparte's  Menaces,  and  Manifesto.— The  French  enter  Venice.— Treaty  of 
Campo  formio. — Attack  on  Genoa. — The  Liynrian  Republic. 


IT  having  been  determined  by  the  directory  to 
make  a  new  irruption  into  Germany,  the  French, 
two  days  before  the  signature  of  the  preliminary 
articles  of  the  peace  of  Leoben,  resolved  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  and  assail  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Bavaria;  while  Bona- 
parte, in  case  of  a  new  rupture,  might  advance  to 
the  walls  of  Vrienna. 

General  Hoche  was  appointed  to  command  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  in  the  place  of 
Jourdan,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  success, 
was  no  longer  a  favorite  with  the  directory.  He 
accordingly  repaired  to  head-quarters,  and  having 
cantoned  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
able  to  make  a  sudden  movement,  on  receiving  a 
courier  from  Paris,  he  dispatched  a  flag  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  informing  General 
Werneck,  that  the  armistice  between  the  advanced 
posts  was  to  cease  on  the  IGth  of  April;  a  similar 
notice  was  given  by  General  Moreau  to  the  Aus- 
trian commander  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  General 
Kray,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  on  the  idea  that  a  convention  was 
agreed  on  in  C'arinthia,  requested  permission  to 


send  an  officer  with  powers  to  conclude  an  ar- 
mistice. Hoche  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the 
Lahn,  and  the  cession  of  Ehrenbreitstein  ;  but  the 
imperial  general  thinking  that  the  situation  of  the 
two  armies  did  not  authorise  this,  refused  his 
assent. 

The  Austrian  left  occupied  a  position  in  front 
of  the  bridge  of  Neuwied,  having  its  rijjht  sup- 
ported by  the  village  of  Hotterdorf,  and  its  left 
resting  on  Bendorf.  The  strength  of  the  entrench- 
ments presented  a  very  formidable  aspect,  and  did 
honor  to  the  veteran  abilities  of  General  Kray- 
The  imperialists  began  the  action  with  a  lively 
cannonade,  but  the  French  infantry  carried  th« 
village  and  the  line  of  redoubts  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. The  cavalry  decided  the  battle,  and  the 
imperialists,  thrown  into  disorder,  were  forced  to 
retreat,  leaving  all  the  cannon  of  their  batteries, 
several  field-pieces,  and  ammunition-waggons, 
besides  the  principal  part  of  their  baggage,  three 
or  four  standards,  and  4000  prisoners. 

The  Aastrians  had  drawn  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Rhine, 
and  sent  them  to  Italy.  This  weakened  the  Swa- 
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biati  line,  and  assisted  General  Moreau,  who 
effected  tl)e  passage  of  the  river  by  a  coup  de  main. 
In  the  uight  of  the  nineteenth,  a  body  of  troops 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  in  boats,  succeeded  in 
re-establishing-  the  bridges,  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  army  passed  the  river,  and  commenced  offen- 
sive operations.  Several  engagements  took  place 
during-  the  day,  but  the  imperialists  were  defeated, 
and  pursued  to  Offenburg;  and  in  the  evening 
the  republican  flag  waved  on  the  bastions  of  that 
Kehl,  which  a  French  garrison,  the  year  before, 
defended  against  the  Austrian  army.  The  Aus- 
trians  sustained  a  great  loss;  five  French  generals 
weft  wounded  ;  and,  from  the  resistance  made  by 
the  imperialists,  the  loss  of  the  republican  army 
was  also  very  considerable.  The  villages  of 
Lients  and  Hobine  were  seized  by  another  column 
of  the  French,  while  a  third  marched  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Kentzic,  and  before  night  the  Aus- 
trians,  attacked  on  all  sides  with  the  bayonets,  had 
dispersed  in  different  directions. 

After  pursuing  the  discomfited  imperialists 
during  eight  days,  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle  at  length  found  themselves  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Brisgau ;  and  while  the  left 
wing,  commanded  by  General  St.  Cyr,  took  posses- 
sion of  Helmhingeii  and  Lichtenau,  the  centre, 
under  General  Vandamme,  penetrated  into  the 
adjoining  valley,  and  the  right  approached  Fri- 
bourg.  Field-marshal  Latours,  unable  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  republicans,  retired  to  the 
borders  of  the  Danube  ;  and  at  this  time  Moreau 
received  a  courier  from  Bonaparte,  announcing 
the  treaty  of  Leoben.  Similar  intelligence  arrived 
at  the  head- quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  at  the  critical  time  when  General 
Wernech,  unable  to  contend  with  superior  num- 
bers, had  abandoned  Frankfort  to  the  French. 

The  respective  commanders  immediately  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  arms;  the  Mayne  and  the 
JNedda  were  to  be  considered  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Austrians  and  the  French ;  the 
aavigation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  was  de- 
clared to  be  free ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
generals,  Hoche  and  Moreau,  .should  preserve  all 
their  conquests  until  a  final  adjustment  should 
take  place. 

Peace,  however,  was  not  Bonaparte's  wish  ;  for 
he  was  still  anxious  to  keep  the  revolutionary 
spirit  alive.  lie  began  to  complain  of  the  Ve- 
netian government  favoring  the  Austrians,  and 
acting  treacherously  towards  his  troops.  "  What !" 
•aid  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Doge,  "  do  you  think 
I^will  tamely  suiier  liie  massacres  excited  by  the- 
Venetian  government?  The  blood  of  our  brethren 
in  arms  shall  be  avenged ;  and  there  is  not  a 
I-  rench  battalion,  charged  with  this  mission,  which 
does  not  feel  three  times  the  courage  and  strength 
necessary  to  punish  you;— the  republic  of  Venice 
lias  returned  the  blackest  perfidy  for  the  gene- 
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rous  treatment  she  has  received  from  France."  BOOK  II. 

He  informed  his  serenity,  that  if  he  did  not  in-  

stantly  adopt  ineasnres  to  arrest  and  deliver  up,    CHAP.  X. 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  persons  who,  it  was   ^^~ 
said,  had  assassinated  some  French  soldiers,  war 
was  declared.     Though  the  French  general  en- 
deavoured to  write  like  a  Christian,  the  sequel 
will  show  that  he  did  not  act  like  one. 

The  senate  published  a  proclamation  relative 
to  these  complaints ;  their  conduct,  they  said,  had 
always  be(»u,  and  still  was  so  perfectly  friendly 
towards  the  belligerent  powers,  that  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
evil-disposed  persons  who  questioned  their  sin- 
cerity: but  as  these  enemies  of  the  republic  had 
spread  the  vilest  slanders  against  the  sincerity  of 
the  Venetian  government,  the  senate  declared, 
that  their  friendship  with  France  was  not  in  the 
least  altered ;  the  senate,  therefore,  had  no  doubt 
but  the  French  nation  would  repose  that  confi- 
dence in  the  republic  of  Venice  which,  it  had 
merited  by  its  irreproachable  conduct. 

Bonaparte  prepared  to  put  his  menaces  into 
execution  ;  and  he  accordingly  published  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto  against  Venice. 

"  Hcad-f/ttfirters,  Palma  Nova, 

"  14  Florial,May  3. 

"  Whilst  the  French  were  engaged  in  the  defiles 
of  Styria,  and  left  far  behind  them  Italy  and  the 
principal  establishments  of  the  army,  where  only 
a  small  number  of  battalions  remained,  this  was 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Venice  : 

1.  "  They  profited  of  passion-week,   to   arm 
40,000  peasantry ;    and  uniting    these   with   ten 
regiments    of  Sclavonians,  organised   them   into 
different  corps,  and  sent  them  to  different  points, 
to  intercept  all  kinds  of  communication  between 
the  French  army  and  the  places  in  its  rear. 

2.  "  Extraordinary  commissaries,  ammunition 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cannon,  were- 
sent  from  Venice,  to  complete  the  organization  of 
different  corps. 

3.  "  All  persons  in  the  Terra  Firma,  who  had 
received  us  favorably,  were  arrested  ;  benefits  and' 
the  confwlence  of  the  government  were  conferred 
upon  all  those  who  possessed  a  furious  hatred  to 
the  French  name,  and  especially  the  fifteen  con- 
spirators of  Verona,  whom  the  proveditori  Paoli 
had  arrested  three  months  ago,  as   having  pre- 
meditated the  massacre  of  the  French. 

4.  "  In   the  squares,  coffee-houses,  and  other- 
public  places  of  Venice,  all  Frenchmen  were  in- 
sulted, mal-treated,  and  called    by  the  names  of 
jacobins,  regicides,  atheists.     The  French  were 
ordered  to  leave  Venice;  and,  a  short  time  after-' 
wards,  they  were  prohibited  from  entering  it.. 

5.  "  The  people  of  Padua,  Vicen/a,  and  Ve- 
rona, were  ordered  to  take   up  arms  to  second' 
the  different  corps  of  the  army,  and  to  begin  th«- 
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BOOK  II.  now  Sicilian  vespers.  It  belongs,  said  the  'Vene- 
tian officers,  (o  the  lion  of  Si.  Mark  to  verily 
the  proverb — "  that  Italy  is  the  tomb  of  the 
French." 

0.  '•  The  priests  in  the  pulpit  preached  up  the 
crusade  ;  and  the  priests  in  the  slate  of  Venice 
never  speak  any  tiling  but  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment. Pamphlets,  perfidious  proclamations,  ano- 
uymous  letters,  were  printed  in  the  different  towns, 
and  began  to  agitate  the  minds  of  all:  in  a  state 
where  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not- permitted, 
in  a  government  as  much  reared  as  it  is  secretly 
detested,  printers  publish,  and  authors  write, 
nothing  but  what  the  senate  pleases. 

7.  "  All  smiled  at  first  at  the  perfidious  project 
of  the  government.     The  French  blood  flowed  on 
every  side.     On  all  the  roads,  our  convoys,  our 
couriers,   and  every  thing   lor   the  army,   were 
intercepted. 

8.  "  At  Padua  a  chief  of  battalion,  and  two 
other  Frenchmen  were  arrested.     At  Castiglione 
de  Mori  our  soldiers  were  disarmed  and  assassi- 
nated;    On  all  the  great  roads  from  Mantua  to 
Legnano,  and  from  Cassano  to  Verona,  we  had 
more  than  two  hundred  men  assassinated. 

9.  "  Two  French  battalions,  wishing  to  join  the 
army,  met' at  Ghiazi  with  a  division  of  the  Vene- 
tian   troops,    which    attempted    to  oppose  their 
passage ;    an   obstinate  conflict  took  place,  our 
brave  soldiers  cut  a  way  for  themselves,  by  putting 
these  perfidious  enemies  to  the  rout. 

10.  "  At  Valcggio  there  was  another  battle ;  at 
Dcssengaro  a  third.     The   French   every  where 
were  the  weakest  in  numbers  ;  but  they  know  well 
that  the  number  of  the  enemy's  battalions  is  Never 
counted,  when  they  are  composed  only  of  assas- 
sins. 

11.  <«  At  the  second  feast  in  Easter,  on  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  all  the  French  were  assassinated  at 
Verona.     Neither  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  were 
respected,  nor  those  who,  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence,   were  walking   in  the  streets ;    they  were 
thrown  into  the  Adigc,  where  they  died,  pierced 
with  a  thousand  wounds  from  stilettoes.     More 
than  400  were  assassinated. 

12.  "For  a  week  the  Venetian  army  besieged 
the  three  castles  of  Verona.     The  cannon  which 
were  plated  in  the  battle  were  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.     This  town  was  set  on  fire,  and 
the  moveable  column   that  arrived  in  the  interim, 
put  these  cowards  to  complete  rout,  by  taking  3000 
of  the  enemy  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several 
Venetian  genera  Is . 

13.  "  The  house  of  the  French  consul  to  Zante 
was  burnt  in  Dalmatia. 

14.  "A  Venetian  ship  of  war  took  an  Austrian 
convoy  under  its  protection,  and  fired  several  shot 
at  the  corvette  La  Brune. 

15.  "TheLiberatcur  d'ltaliej  a  vessel  of  the 
republic,  with,  only  three  or  four  small  pieces  of 


cannon,  and  a  crew  of  forty  nvn,  was  sunk  in  the 
very  port  of  Venice,  and  by  order  of  the  senate. 
The  young  and  intrepid  Haugiers,  lieutenant  and 
commander  of  the  said  ship,  as  soon  ;is  lie  saw  him- 
self  attacked  by  the  fire  of  the  fort  and  ihe  admi- 
ral's galley,  being  from  both  not  more  than  pistol- 
shot,  ordered  his  crew  to  go  below,  lie  alone  got 
upon  the  deck,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  grape- 
shot  ;  and  endeavoured  by  his  speeches  to  d inarm 
the  fury  of  his  assassins;  but  he  fell  dead.  His 
crow  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  pur- 
sued by  six  challops,  with  troops  on  bo:ird,  in  thu 
piiy  of  Venice,  who  cut  to  pieces  several  that 
sought  for  safety  in  the  water.  One  of  the  musfrrs. 
with  several  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  every  part, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  shore,  near  the 
castle  of  the  port ;  but  the  commandant  himself 
cut  off  his  hand  with  an  axe. 

"On  account  of  the  above-mentioned  grievances, 
authorised  by  the  twenty-second  title,  article  328, 
of  the  constitution  of  the  republic  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  urgeticy  of  affairs,  the  general-in- 
chief  requires  the  French  minister  to  the  republic 
of  Venice  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Venetian  Terra 
Firma,  to  quit  it  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  directs  the 
generals  of  division  to  treat  as  enemies  the  troops 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  and  to  pull  down,  in 
the  towns  of  Terra  Fir  .  a,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark. 
Every  one  will  receive,  iu  the  orders  of  the  d  iy 
to-morrow,  a  particular  instruction  respecting 
ulterior  operations. 

"  BONAPARTE." 

Such  was  the  contumelious  language  of  Uona- 
parte,  in  a  manifesto  which  requires  a  short 
digression  for  the  sake  of  a  few  observations.  In- 
stead of  being  the  weakest  in  numbers,  the  French 
frequently  obtained  their  victories  by  the  supe. 
riority  of  their  forces:  the  assassination  complained 
of  was  insignificant  when  compared  to  that  which 
had  been  practised  by  the  French,  and  which  he 
so  often  allowed  and  ordered  :  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  which  he  required,  was  to  confine  it 
entirely  to  the  adulation  of  himself  and  of  the 
republican  government. 

Twenty-five  thousand  Frenchmen,  already  en- 
camped within  sight  of  Venice,  were  prepared  to 
carry  the  threats  of  their  general  into  execution. 
Aagereau  entered  the  city,  May  12,  and  seized 
on  the  arsenal  and  forts;  demanding  at  the  same 
time  the  three  inquisitors,  and  ten  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  accused  of  having  instigated 
their  countrymen  to  the  assassination  of  the  French. 
The  Veronese  were  punished  with  the  greatest 
severity ;  several  thousands  of  armed  peasantry, 
who  contested  the  progress  of  the  Frencn  divi- 
sions, were,  for  their  patriotism,  cut  to  pieces  or 
dispersed.  A  body  of  Sclavonians,  who  had 
joined  them,  retired  to  a  large  building  or  post 
where  were  deposited  all  their  powder-waggons 
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and  ammunition.  This  was  soon  blown  inlo  the 
nir,  and  500  Sclavonians  literally  annihilated  ! 
The  French  detachment  re-ached  Verona,  which 
immediately  surrendered. 

The  Venetian  government  was  now  humble  and 
abject :  it  was  resolved  that  the  government  should 
suspend  all  its  functions,  and  that  the  republic 
should  accept  a  provisional  government  from 
France.  It  was  also  decreed,  that  the  magistrates 
of  whom  the  French  complained  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  be  punished.  A  body  of  French 
troops  took  possession  of  the  city,  when  a  muni- 
cipality was  modelled,  and  every  thing  formed  on 
the  democratic  regime.  The  liberty  of  the  press 
(as  it  was  styled)  was  established,  by  putting  the 
press  under  severe,  restrictions';  the  catholic  reli- 
gion was  unaltered,  and  persons  and  property  un- 
molested ;  but  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  stores  in 
the  arsenal,  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  French  republic. 

For  similar  reasons,  Genoa  was  attacked.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  that  that  country,  con- 
sidering  its  vicinity  to  France,  and  the  presence 
of  the  republican  army,  could  escape  a  spirit  of 
innovation  which  hail  alarmed  all  Europe.  The 
French  government  pretended,  that  it  did  not 
punish  the  Genoese  nobility  for  the  aid  they  af- 
forded the  imperial  army  when  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  their  attention  to  the  partisans  of  Aus- 
tria. The  people  of  Genoa  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  democratical  liberty,  and  tumults 
had  arisen  between  them  and  the  adherents  of  the 
old  government.  This  imbecile  government,  un- 
able to  stem  the  torrent,  sent  deputies  to  Bona- 
parte at  Montebello,  where  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded on  the  Cth  of  June, 
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The  government  of  the  Genoese  republic  ac.  BOOKIL 

knowledged  the  sovereignty  to  reside  in  the  body  — — 

of  the  citizens  of  its  territory.  The  legislative  CHAP.  X. 
power  was  entrusted  to  two  representative  coun- 
cils, and  the  executive  delegated  to  a  senate  of  tea 
members,  to  be  nominated  by  tire  councils.  Mu- 
nicipalities were  established  in  the  communes  and 
districts,  on  the  model  of  France,  and  a  committee 
was  charged  with  framing  a  constitution,  and  all 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  with  the  reserve  of  doing 
nothing  contrary  to  the  catholic  religion.  The 
provisional  government  was  to  extinguish  faction, 
grant  a  general  amnesty,  and  unite  the  people  in 
rallying  round  the  public  liberty.  France  agreed 
to  give  protection,  and  even  the  assistance  of  her 
armies,  to  the  Genoese  republic,  to  facilitate,  if 
necessary,  the  execution  of  these  articles,  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public. This  new-modelled  constitution  was  called 
the  Ligurian  republic. 

The  negociations  did  not  proceed  with  the  ac- 
tivity characterising  Bonaparte's  measures  ;  but 
he  was  busily  employed  in  consolidating  the  new 
republics  which  his  victories  had  founded  in  Italy. 
The  Bolognese,  Ferrarese,  Modenese,  and  Ro- 
magna,  were  incorporated  with  Lombardy,  and 
the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics  completely 
organized. 

When  Bonaparte  had  effected  bis  grand  designs, 
he  left  Italy,  and  returned  to  Paris,  November  20. 
Many,  however,  _of  the  Italians,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  French,  were  disgusted  at  the  fate  of  Venice ; 
as  the  people,  instead  of  being  liberated  from  their 
chains,  were  doomed  to  wear  more  heavy  ones, 
and,  by  an  exchange  of  masters,  to  endure  a  more 
grievous  servitude. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Naval  History, — Battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  by  Sir  John  Jervis. — Battle  off  Cawnerdown,  by 
Admiral  Duncan. — Bombardments  of  Cadiz. — Expeditions  against  the  Colonies  of  France  and 
Spain. — Capture  of  Trinidad. — Attempts  to  carry  Teneriffe. — War  in  Domingo. — Descunt  in 
Wales. 


DURING  this  year,  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain 
rode  paramount,  as  usual,  in  every  sea.  Sir  John 
Jervis,  (afterwards  Lord  St.  Vincent,)  and  Ad- 
miral Duncan,  (afterwards  Viscount  Duncan,) 
obtained  two  brilliant  victories;  while  Admiral 
Lord  Bridport  not  only  guarded  the  mouth  of 
the  channel,  but  completely  shut  up  the  port  of 
Brest. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  who  had  for  some  time  block- 
aded Cadiz,  received  intelligence  from  Captain 


Foote,  of  the  Niger,  stationed  off  Carthagena,  that 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Don  Joseph  De  Cordova 
was  at  sea.  He  immediately  sailed  in  quest  of  it, 
and  at  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  day,  (February 
J3,)  the  Spanish  fleet  was  descried ;  but  as  the 
weather  happened  to  be  extremely  hazy,  it  was 
not  until  10  o'clock  that  the  frigate  made  the 
signal  for  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line. 

The  British  squadron  consisted  of  no  more  than 
the  following  fifteen  ships : — 
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Skips'  Namee. 


Commanders. 


Guns. 


CHAP.  XI.      ]%  Victory  ... 

1797. 

2.  Britannia 

S.  Barfleur 

4.  Prince  George 


5.  Blenheim 

6.  Namur  .  . 


7.  Captain 


8.  Irresistible  ---- 

9.  Egmont  ______ 

10.  Culloden  ...... 

11.  Orion   ..  ...... 

12.  Colossus  ...... 

13.  Excellent  ..... 

14.  Goliath  ---- 

15.  Diadem.  ---- 


Sir  John. Ter  vis,  K.  B.  } 
First  Capt.  R.Calder,> 
Second  Capt. G.Grcy,  J 
Vice-ad.  Thompson,  / 

Capt.  T.  Foley $ 

Vice-adm.   Hon.  W.  ^ 

VValdcgrave    . > 

Capt.  J.  It.  Dacres  .  J 
Rear-ad.  W.  Parker,  > 

Capt.  J.  Irvin ^ 

Capt.  T.  Frederick  ... 
Csipl.  J.H.  Whilshed, 
Comtnod.  H.  Nelson,  > 
Capt.  R.  W.  Miller,  $ 

Capt,  G.  Martin 74 

Capt.  J.  Sutton 74 

Capt.  T.  Tcowbridge  .  74 
Capt.  Sir  J.  Saumarez.  74 

Capt.  G.  Murray 74 

Capt.  C.  ColUngMood.  74 
Capt.SirC.  Knowles,Bf.  74 
Capt.  G.  II.  Towry  .. 


100 


100 


98 


98 

00 
90 

74 


<J4 


frigates, 


2.  La  Minerve Capt.  G.  Cockburn  40 

3.  Niger Capt.     E.  J.   Foote  32 

4.  Southampton Capt.  J.  Macnamara  32 

5.  La  Bonne  Citoyenne  .Capt.  C.  Lindsay..    18 

6.  Raven Capt.  W.  1'rowse  ..    18 

7.  Fox.  ..Lieut.  W.Gibson  .    12 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

<i. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
h& 
H. 
15. 
1(3. 
17. 
18. 
IP. 
20. 
21. 
22 
2J. 
21. 


Names.  Guns. 

Conception 112 

Condc  de  Ileffia 11 '2 

Salvador  del  M  undo 112 

San.fos'f 112 

San  Nicolas 84 

Orient!!      ........  74 

(iloriuso 74 

Atlanle 74 

Conqucslailor      .......  74 

Soberano 74 

Firme 74 

P<>laz> 74 

San  (j'.-naro 74 

San  Idclphonso 74- 


San  Juan 
San  Francisco  de  Paula 
San  Ysidoro  .... 
San  Antonio  .... 
San  Paulo  .... 
San  Firmin 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

Nrptnna 74 

Bahama 74 

(Name  unknown). 74 

(Name  unknown) 74 


Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  the 
veteran  commander  was  resolved  not  to  decline  an 
action  ;  and,  sailing  down  in  a  close  and  compact 
order,  he  contrived  to  begin  the  engagement 
fore  the  Spanish  admiral  was  able  to  complete  his 
line  of  batlle,  as  a  number  of  the  ships  had  been 
separated  from  the  main  body. 

During  the  critical  moment  of  the  enemy's  dis- 
order, the  English,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail, 
suddenly  passed  through  the  Spanish  fleet;  after 
•which  they  tacked  in  so  judicious  a  manner,  as  lo 
cut  off  all  that  portion  which  had  fallen  to  lee- 
ward. About  11  o'clock  the  signal  was  made 
from  the  Victory  for  close  fight.  The  van,  led  by 
the  Culloden,  accordingly  commenced  the  tight, 
the  other  ships  engaging  as  they  came  up;  and, 
after  a  partial  cannonade,  which  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  two  ships  of  1 12  guns,,  one  of 
84,  and  one  of  74,  were  captured. 

According  to  the  admiral's  letter,  the  Spanish 
fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  (he  line,  as 
already  observed  ;  previous,  however,  to  the  trans- 
mission of  his  dispatches,  the  names  of  twenty- 
two  had  been  obtained  :  viz.. 


According  to  subsequent  and  more  correct  ac-. 
counts,  the  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  one  ship, 
called 

Guns. 

El  Santissima  Trinidada,  136,  Adm.  Don  Cordova. 

Six  of 112 

Two  of 84 

Eighteen  of    ....       7t 

Twelve  frigates  of   .     .       54 

Total         27  sail  of  the  line. 


fif  these  were  taken, 

Names.  Gum. 

Salvador  dd  Mundo 112 

Pan  Jos<-f  .. 112 

San  Nicolas 84 

San  Ysidoro  .  74 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


In  consequence  of  this  brilliant  victory,  the 
British  admiral  a.  quire;!  the  appropriate  title  of 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  with  i  pension  of  3000/.  per 
annum;  Vice-admiral  Thompson  and  Rear-admi- 
ral Parker  were  created  baronets;  Commodore 
Nelson  was  invested  -vith  the  order  of  the  Bath  ; 
and  Captain  It.  Caldcr  was  knighted.  The  loss 
of  the  English,  on  tins  occasion,  was  trifling  ; 
only  one  seaman  happened  to  be  killed  on  board 
the  ship  carrying  l\:~,  flaj;  and  although  Commo- 
dore Nelson  distinguished  himself  greatly,  by 
boarding  the  San  Nicolas  and  San  Josef  in  suc- 
cession, he  lost  only  one  officer,  twenty  seamen, 
and  three  soldiers.  The  Spanish  admiral  lost  se- 
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veral  officers,  particularly  Don  Francisco  Xavicr 
Winthysen,  and  a  great  number  of  men  :  although 
assailed  by  no  less  than  three  men  of  war,  Don 
Cordova  made  a  bold  resistance,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cadiz,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  squadron.  As  soon  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  victory  arrived,  great  rejoicings 
took  place  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  fleet 
was  honored  with  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament. 

Another  naval  viclory,  still  more  important,  in 
respect  to  its  consequences,  was  obtained  in  the 
month  of  October.  The  French,  having  a  large 
army  and  a  powerful  party  in  Holland,  deter- 
mined to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  Ireland, 
•which,  in  revenge  for  the  succours  afforded  to  the 
royalists  on  tin-  coast  of  Bntanny,  was  either  to 
be  wholly  separated  from  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  subjected  to  all  the  miseries  of  a 
civil  war :  anil,  such  was  the  distracted  state  of 
that  nation,  that  great  hopes  were  entertained,  by 
the  invading  army,  of  their  standards  being  rea- 
dily joined  by  many  inhabitants  of  consequence. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  was 
put  under  tlie  command  of  Admiral  De  Winter, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
naval  affairs,  and  consisted  of  the  following  ships : 


74 


Ships'  Names. 


Commanders. 


Guns. 


1.  Vryheid      .     .     Admiral  De  Winter  .     .  74 

2.  States-General     Rear-admiral  Story     .     .  74 

3.  Brutus 74 

4.  Jupiter  .     .     .  Vice-admiral  Reyntier  74 

5.  Haerlem 68 

G.   Cerberus 68 

7.  Devries 68 

8.  Leyclen 68- 

9.  Gelykheid  . 68 

10.  Wassenaer 64 

11.  Hercules 64 

\-2.   Delft       56 

13.  Alkmaar 56 

14.  Besehermer 54 

15.  Batavia 54 

16.  Munnikkcndan 44 

17-  Mars ......  44 

18.  Ambuscade '.     .     .    .  32 

19.  Minerva 24 

20.  Waiksaamheid 26 

21.  Daptme 18 

22.  Allanta   . 18 

23.  Ajax 18 

24.  G.ilalhce 16 

25.  Haasje 6 

A  hody  of  troops  embarked  on  board  this  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  D;»en- 
duls,  of  whom  frequent  mention  has  been  made 
before ;  and  the  directory  plumed  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  deriving  great  success  from  their 
romantic  project. 


2.  Monarch  . 

3.  Montague 

4.  Russel 

5.  Powerful 

6.  Triumph 

7.  Bedford   . 

8.  Director  . 

9.  Vctenn    . 

10.  Monmouth 

11.  Agincourt 

12.  Ardent     . 

13.  Lancaster 

14.  Belliqueux 

15.  Isis 


1.  Beaalicu  . 

2.  Circe  .. 

3.  Martin      . 


<  Admiral  Duncan  . 
$  Capt.  W.  G.  Fairfax  __ 
(  Vice-admiral  Onslow  i  „. 
\  Capt.  E.  O'Brien  (  '* 
.  Capt.  J.  Knight  ...  74 

. H.  Trollope     .     .    74 

.  W.O'Bryen  Drury  74 

.  W.  H.  Essington      74 

.  Sir  T.  Byard  .     .     74 

.  W.  Bligh  ...    64 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
50 


. G.  Gregory     . 

. J.Walker.     . 

. J.  Williamson 

. R.  R.  Burgess  . 

. J.Weils      .     . 

. J.  Ingles      .     . 

. W.Mitchell   . 

frigates,  fyc. 

.  Capt.  Faverman 

. P.  Halkett      . 

. Hon.  C.  Paget 


40 
28 
16 


Admiral  Duncan,  who  had  blockaded  the  Texel 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  had  assumed  such 
a  station  as  enabled  him  to  discover  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy.  No  event  of  any  importance 
took  placeat  this  time,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
procrastination  ;  and  the  English  admiral  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  station,  and  repair  to  Yar- 
mouth to  refit.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  de- 
parture reached  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, which,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  advanced 
season,  had  ordered  the  troops  to  be  disembarked, 
issued  peremptory  orders  for  the  fleet  to  put  to 
sea. 

Capt.  Trollope,  with  a  small  squadron,  having 
been  left  to  watch  the  enemy,  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober a  signal  was  made  to  Admiral  Duncan,  off 
Yarmouth  Roads,  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  at 
sea.  The  British  fleet  got  under  sail  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity.  Captain  Trol  lope's  small  squa- 
dron was  perceived,  on  the  morning  of  the  llth, 
witli  signals  flying,  to  intimate  that  an  enemy's 
fleet  was  to  leeward. 

Admiral  Duncan  gave  the  signal  for  engaging, 
and  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  Vice- 
admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  bearing1  down 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Before  one  o'clock 
the  battle  commenced,  when  the  British  fleet 
broke  the  liue  of  the  enemy,  and  made  it  imprac- 
2K 
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On  the  first  intelligence  of  these  preparations  BOOK  II. 
the  board  of  admiralty  immediately  sent  a  power-    .  , 
ful  squadron  to  the  North  Sea,  in  order  to  inter-  CIUP.^I. 
cept  the  enemy  ;  and  Admiral  Duncan,  an  officer 
of  much  experience,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  coast,  was  selected  as  commander  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  British  fleet  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing ships  : 

Ships'  Names.  Commanders,  Guns, 

1.  Venerable    . 
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BOOK  II.  ticable  for  them  to  reach  the  Texel,  the  land  being 
about  seven  miles  distant.  Although  all  the  masts 
of  De  Winter's  ships  went  by  the  board,  he  oidy 
struck  his  colors  when  overpowered  by  numbers: 
it  is  said  by  some,  that  not  an  officer  was  left  upon 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Dutch  flag-ship,  but  the 
admiral  himself,  the  wholo  of  them  being  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  others  accuse  his  officers 
of  desertion.  The  Vi< -e-admiral's  ship  lost  all  her 
masts  about  the  same  time,  and  accordingly  struck 
to  Admiral  Onslow's  division.  Before  three 
o'clock  more  of  the  enemy's  fleet  surrendered; 
but  as  Admiral  Duncan  found  himself  no  more 
than  five  miles  ott' the  land,  he  was  wholly  em- 
ployed in  getting  the  disabled  ships  off  the  shore, 
and  could  hot  ascertain  the  number  of  prizes  ;  and, 
as  the  wind  blew  strong  on  the  land,  the  fleet  was 
scattered,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  ships  that  had 
struck  were  enabled  to  effect  their  escape.  The 
vessels  which  the  enemy  lost  were  the  Vryheid, 
Jupiter,  Haerlem,  Devries,  Gelykheid,  Was- 
senaer,  Hercules,  Delft,  Alkmaar,  Munnikken- 
dan,  and  Ambuscade;  the  Delft  foundered  in 
sight  of  the  British  coast,  and  a  frigate  also  was 
lost. 

A  more  sanguinary  battle  was  never  fought; 
for  in  nine  ships  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet,  the 
killed  ft:/d  wounded  exceeded  700,  and  the  loss  of 
the  cold,  but  intrepid  Dutch,  must  have  been-very 
severe.  The  flag-ships  of  the  enemy  lost  not  less 
than  250  men  each ;  and  not  a  single  ship  among 
the  prizes  lost  less  than  100  men.  The  battle  was 
fought  so  near  the  shore  that  thousands  of  specta- 
tors beheld  the  whole  of  it,  without  having  it  in 
their  power  to  give  the  smallest  relief. 

Great  and  laudable  was  the  gallantry  of  Admi- 
rnl  Duncan,  but  the  most  commendable  part  of 
hi?  conduct  was,  his  getting  between  the  enemy 
and  the  land.  This  was  a  manoeuvre  which  none 
who  were  before  him  had  ever  attempted,  in  cir- 
cumstances so  evidently  critical.  When  he  re- 
turned home  he  was  created  Baron  Duncan,  of 
I  jiitdir.iu  the  county  of  Perth,  and  Viscount  Dun- 
can, of  Camperdown,  from  the  place  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  oft'  which  his  lordship  gained  the  me- 
morable victory :  Vice-admiral  Onslowwas  created 
a  baronet;  and  Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax 
were  knighted.  This  glorious  victory  occasioned 
a  general  illumination  throughout  the  kingdom: 
his  majesty  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral ; 
the  procession  was  attended  by  three  waggons 
bearing  flogs  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  during  the  war, 
and  these  were  severally  borne  to  the  altar  by  a 
flag-officer,  who  had  been  present  when  they  were 
taken.  A  number  of  officers  and  seamen  attended, 
and  all  ranks  felt  the  obligation  they  were  under 
to  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Cadiz  was  twice 
bombarded  by  the  fleet  under  Lord  St.  Viucent, 


The  first  bombardment  took  place  June  23.  This 
enterprise  was  conducted  by  the  intrepid  Nelson, 
and  the  Thunderer  bomb,  stationed  during  the 
night  under  his  management,  within  2500  yards 
of  the  walls.  Hereupon  the  Spaniards  sent  out  a 
great  number  of  mortar  and  gun-boats,  and  laun- 
ches ;  but  they  were  attacked,  dispersed,  and 
obliged  to  return.  A  remarkable  combat  took 
place  on  tlu's  occasion  between  Don  Miguel  Tyra- 
son,  who  led  this  armament,  and  R«ar-admiral 
Nelson ;  the  former  laid  the  admiral's  boat  along- 
side, and  the  Spanish  barge  remained  in  this 
position  until  eighteen  out  of  twenty-six  of  Tyra- 
son's  crew  were  killed,  and  he  himself  and  the 
remainder  wounded.  The  British  commander 
was  not  exempt  from  danger,  for  Captain  Free- 
mantle,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  hurt,  and 
his  coxswain,  (Sykes,)  received  a  shot  while  de- 
fending the  rear-admiral's  person,  during  an 
engagement  in  which  six  Englishmen  were  killed 
and  about  two  hundred  wounded. 

On  the  5th  of  July  a  second  bombardment  took 
place,  which  produced  considerable  effect  on  the 
town,  and  must,  in  some  degree,  have  annoyed  the 
shipping,  as  ten  sail  of  the  line,  among  which  were 
the  flag-ships  of  the  Admirals  Mazzaredo  and 
Gravina,  were  obliged  to  warp  out.  of  the  range 
of  the  shells.  Another  operation  of  a  similar 
kind  was  meditated  soon  after,  but  prevented  by 
the  weather. 

This  year  was  also  remarkable  for  the  reduction 
of  Trinidad,  taken  by  the  British  troops  under 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who 
meditated  the  invasion  of  this  large  island  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  St.  Lucia.  The  troops 
intended  for  this  expedition  were  embarked  at 
Martinico,  under  the  protection  of  a  small  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  flag- 
ship ;  the  Bellona,  Vengeance,  Scipio,  Favorite, 
Zephyr,  Terror  bomb,  and  some  transports,  com- 
manded by  Rear-admiral  Henry  Harvey.  Having 
steered  between  C'ariacou  and  Grenada,  the  arma- 
ment sailed  towards  the  gulph  of  Pavia,  and  on 
passing  through  the  great  Bocas  channel,  Fe- 
bruary 10,  discovered  a  Spanish  squadron  at 
anchor  in  Shagaramus-bay,  under  cover  of  the 
island  of  Gaspargrande,  which  was  well  fortified. 
This  squadron  consisted  of  four  ships  of  the  liuv 
and  a  frigate ;  viz. 

r'  Names.  Commanders.  Guag. 

fRear-adm.  Don  Se-^) 
bastian   Ruiz    de  I 
<(      Apodoca  y  84 

|  Captain  John  Gero-  | 
l_     rirno  Mendo/n       J 
Don  Gabriel  Sorando     74 
Don  Raphael  Benasa     74 
Don  Josef  Jordan  74 

Don  Mauuel  Utresabe    3t> 


1.  San  Vinecnta 


2.  Gallasdo 

3.  Arrogante 

4.  San  Damaso 

5.  Santa  Cecilia 
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The  English  commander  anchored  in  order  of 
1>attle,  within  random  shot  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  batteries,  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  former 
during'  the  night,  which  was  now  fast  approach- 
ing ;  but,  early  in  the  morning  of  February  17, 
the  squadron  was  discovered  on  fire,  and  all  of 
them,  except  the  San  Damaso,  were  consumed  to 
ashes.  The  74-gun  ship,  which  luckily  escaped 
the  conflagration,  was  towed  out  by  the  boats  of 
the  fleet. 

This  fortunate  circumstance  induced  the  gene- 
ral to  hasten  the  attack  of  the  town ;  and  the 
troops  having  been  landed  about  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  it,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Woolley,  of  the  royal  navy,  covered  by  the  Favo- 
rite sloop,  advanced  against  the  port  D'Espagne, 
which,  together  with  two  forts,  was  seized  upon 
with  little  or  no  opposition,  a  lieutenant  being  the 
only  person  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  February  18,  the  governor,  Don 
Josef  Maria  Chacon,  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  by 
which  he  delivered  up  the  island  to  Great  Britain, 
and  surrendered  himself  and  troops  prisoners  of 
war.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  the  governor  was 
disgraced,  but  the  admiral  experienced  great  at- 
tention from  the  court.  The  latter,  on  being 
asked  by  Admiral  Harvey  why  he  had  burnt  the 
greater  part  of  the  squadron,  replied,  that  he  had 
received  instructions  from  his  court  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  Spanish  commander  had  been 
formerly  put  to  death  for  neglect  of  duty  in  a  si- 
milar situation. 

Articles  of  Capitulation, 

For  the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  be- 
tween his  excellency  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
K.  B.  commander-in-chief  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's land  forces ;  his  excellency  Henry  Harvey, 
Esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  commander-iu- 
chief  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
of  war;  and  his  excellency  Don  Josef  Maria 
Chacon,  knight  of  the -order  of  Calatrava,  briga- 
dier of  the  royal  navy,  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  its  depen- 
dencies, inspector-general  of  the  troops  of  its  gar- 
rison, &c.  £.c. 

Article  I.  The  officers  and  troops  of  his  catho- 
lic majesty  and  bis  allies,  in  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, are  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
and  are  to  deliver  up  the  territory,  forts,  build- 
ings, arms,  ammunition,  money,  effects,  plans,  and 
stores,  with  exact  inventories  thereof,  belonging 
to  his  catholic  majesty  ;  and  they  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  his  Britann'c  majesty,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  possession  as  has  been  held  heretofore 
by  his  said  catholic  majesty. 

II.  The  troops  of  his  catholic  majesty  are  to 
march  put  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  to  lay 
down  their  anu*  at  the  distance  of  30G  paces 


from  the  forts  they  occupy,  at  five  o'clock  this  BOOK  II. 
evening,  the  18th  of  February.  - 

III.  All  the  officers  and  troops  aforesaid  of  his  CHAP.  XI. 
catholic  majesty,  are  allowed  to  keep  their  pri-  v-^~v^/ 
vate  effects,  and  the  officers  are  allowed  to  wear      1797. 
their  swords. 

IV.  Admiral  Don  Sebastian  Ruiz  de  Apodoca 
being  on  shore  in  the  island,  after  having  burnt 
and  abandoned  his  ships,  he,  with  the  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  the  squadron  under  his  com- 
mand, are  included  in  this  capitulation,  under  the 
same  terms  as  are  granted  to  his  catholic  majesty'* 
troops. 

V.  As  soon  as  ships  can  be  conveniently  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  the  prisoners  are  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Old  Spain ;  they  remaining  prisoners  of 
war  until  exchanged  by  a  cartel  between  the  two 
nations,  or  until  the  peace,  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood, that  they  shall  not  serve  «gaiust  Great' 
Britain  or  her  allies  until  exchanged. 

VI.  There   being   some   officers    among    hi* 
catholic  majesty's  troops,  whose   private   affaire 
require  their  presence  at  different  places  on  the- 
continent  of  America,  such  officers  are  permitted 
to  go  upon  their  parole  to  the  said  places,  for  six 
months,  more  or  less;  after  which  period,  they 
are  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  as  the  number  re- 
ceiving this  indulgence  must  be  limited,  his  ex- 
cellency  Don  Chacon  will  previously  deliver  tor 
the  British  commanders  a  list  of  their  names* 
rank,  and  the  places  to  which  they  are  going. 

VII.  The  officers  of  the  royal  administration, 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  stores  with  which  they 
are  charged,  to  such  officers  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  British  commanders,  will  receive  receipts, 
according  to  the  custom  in  like  cases,  from  the 
officers  BO  appointed  to  receive  the  stores. 

VIII.  All  the  private  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  Spaniards  as  such  as  may  have  been 
naturalized,  is  preserved  to  them. 

IX.  All  public  records  are  to  be  preserved  in 
such .  courts  and  offices  as  they  are  now  in,  and 
all  contracts  or  purchases  between  individuals, 
which  have  been  done  according-  to  the  laws  of 
Spain,  are  to  be  held  binding-  and  valid  by  the 
British  government. 

X.  The  Spanish  officers  of  administration  who 
are  possessed  of  landed  property  in  Trinidad,  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  island,  they  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty;  and 
they  are  further  allowed,  should  they  please,  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  their  property,  and  to  retire 
elsewhere. 

XI.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  is  al- 
lowed to  the  inhabitants. 

XII.  The  free  colored  people,  who  have  beeu 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  shall 
be  protected  in  their  liberty,  persons,  and  pro- 
perty, like  other  inhabitants,  they  taking  the  oath 
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ROOK  II.  of  allegiance,  and  demeaning  themselves  as  he- 

— comes  good  and  peaceable  subjects  of  his  Bri- 

CB.AP.  XI.    tannic  majesty. 

V"^T'^/        XIII.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  of  his  catholic 

797-      majesty  are,  from  the  time  of  their  laying  down 

their  arms,  to  be  fed  by  the  British  government, 

leaving  the  expence  to  be  regulated  by  the  cartel 

between  the  two  nations. 

XIV.  The  sick  of  the  Spanish  troops  will  be 
taken  care  of,  but  to  be  attended  by,  and  to  be 
under  the  inspection  of,  their  own  surgeons. 

XV.  All   the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad    shall, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  hereof,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  de- 
mean   themselves   quietly  and  faithfully   to    his 
government,  upon  pain,  in  case  of  non-compliance, 
of  being  sent  away  from  the  island. 

Done  at  Port  D'Espagne,  in  the  island  of  Tri- 
nidad, the  18th  day  of  February,  1797. 

RALPH  ABERCROMBIE. 
HENRY  HARVEY. 
JOSEF  MARIA  CHACON. 

The  other  expeditions  were  far  from  being 
•uccessful;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  ac- 
quisition of  Trinidad  was  no  compensation  for 
tneir  failure,  which  must,  however,  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  information  and  an  ade- 
quate force.  Conceiving  that  the  large  and  va- 
luable island  of  Porto  Rico  might  be  easily 
wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey  determined  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  squadron,  which  foun-l 
no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  pilots  and  guides, 
sailed  from  Martinico,  and,  after  a  short  passage, 
anchored  oft'  Congrejos  Point.  Although  the 
whole  of  the  nortii  side  is  bounded  by  a  reef,  a 
narrow  channel  was  at  length  discovered  about 
three  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  town;  through 
this  the  Beaver  and  Fury  sloops,  with  other  ves- 
sels of  small  draught,  passed  into  a  bay,  on  the 
shore  of  which  the  English  troops  effected  a 
landing,  on  the  17th  of  April.  After  experiencing 
a  slight  opposition  from  about  KM)  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  concealed  in  the  bushes,  the  detach- 
ment advanced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
and  seized  a  post  extremely  favorable  to  a  small 
force,  lire  two  flanks  being  protected,  one  by  the 
sea  and  the  other  by  a  lagoon.  The  artillery  was 
then  brought  up,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  an  attack  on  the  town,  which  is 
situated  upon  a  small  island.  It  was,  however, 
*oon  discovered  that,  as  the  Moro  castle  com- 
manded the  passage  into  the  harbour,  the  enemy 
could  kepp  open  a  free  communication  with  the 
southern'  and  western  parts  of  the  settlement; 
and,  as  they  were  in  possession  of  a  number  of 
gun-boats,  they  might  "really  annoy  the  left  flank 
of  the  iuvaders.  Several  other  obstacles  also 


presented  themselves;  for  although  the  place 
might  be  assaulted  with  some  probability  of  suc- 
cess on  the  eastern  side,  which,  notwithstanding, 
was  defended  by  the  castle  and  lines  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, yet  it  was  tirst  necessary  for  the  English 
to  force  their  way  across  the  lagoon;  and  as  the 
bridge,  which  connected  the  island  with  the 
main,  was  destroyed,  and  the  pass  defended  by 
armed  vessels  and  redoubts,  the  attempt  was 
deemed  hazardous,  more  especially  as  the  Spa- 
niards, from  the  number  of  their  cannon,  could 
open  a  fire  far  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers. 
The  scheme  was  therefore  relinquished,  and  the 
troops  were  embarked  during  the  night  of  April 
30,  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity.  Th« 
general,  however,  lost  about  200  men  in  the  at- 
tempt; and  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon 
some  iron  guns,  mortars,  and  howit/ers ;  but,  as 
these  were  considered  unserviceable,  four  brass 
field-pieces,  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  M'hich 
were  transported  on  board  the  fleet,  made  ample 
compensation  for  them. 

Another  expedition,  which  took  place  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of 
the  parties,  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater 
disasters  than  those  which  had  happened.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  squadron  stationed 
off  Cadiz,  having  received  intelligence  that  one 
of  the  Spanish  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was 
vulnerable,  resolved  on  fitting  out  a  squadron 
against  Teneriffe.  The  distinguished  Nelson 
Mas  accordingly  detached  with  the  Theseus, 
Culloden,  Zealous,  Seahorse,  Emerald,  Terp- 
sichore, and  Fox  cutter ;  the  Leander  soon  after 
followed. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  armament,  July  15,  a 
body  of  men,  including  1000  mariners,  was 
landed  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Trow- 
bridge,  of  the  Culioden,  assisted  by  the  Captains 
Hood,  Thompson,  Freemantle,  Bowen,  Miller, 
and  Waller,  who  volunteered  their  services  on 
this  occasion. 

After  a  long-  and  vigorous  resistance,  the  Eng- 
lish obtained  possession  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  then 
prepared  to  attack  the  neighbouring  fort.  The 
strength  of  this  place  not  having  been  previously 
ascertained,  an  unexpected  degree  of  opposition 
ensued ;  and,  this  being  followed  by  ineffectual 
attempts  to  carry  the  batteries  by  assault,  during 
the  night  of  July  2-1,  an  immediate  retreat  be- 
came necessary.  This,  however,  was  rendered 
impracticable,  by  an  unfortunate  event;  for,  on 
repairing  to  the  beach,  the  English  found  that 
the  violence  of  the  surf  had  destroyed  the  chief 
part  of  their  boats. 

All  the  force  of  the  island  having  been  assem- 
bled by  the  governor,  the  Spaniards  came  down 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  English  were  obliged 
to  take  to  their  vessels  ia  the  best  rnaimer  they 
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could.  The  governor  summoned  them  to  sur- 
render, but  the  British  commander  gallantly  re- 
fused to  capitulate ;  and  the  former  is  reported, 
not  only  to  have  entertained  his  unwelcome  guests, 
but  to  have  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  re- 
pairing on  board  their  respective  ships.  The 
loss  unfortunately  sustained  upon  this  occasion 
was  great, ;  44  privates  were  killed,  105  wounded, 
yj  drowned,  and  5  unaccounted  for. 

Rear-admiral  Nelson  lost  his  right  arm  by  B 
cannon  ball,  and  Captain  Bowen,  with  his  first 
lieutenant,  and  the  whole  of  the  boat's  crew,  went 
to  the  bottom,  a  shell  falling  into  the  boat  while 
they  were  rowing  to  the  shore.  Captain  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Leander,  Captain  Freemantle,  of  the 
Sea-horse,  a  lieutenant,  and  a  midshipman,  were 
wounded. 

An  alternate  series  of  good  and  bad  fortune 
attended  the  campaigns  in  St.  Domingo ;  the  Eng- 
lish on  one  hand,  and  the  negroes  and  mulattoes 
on  the  other,  contending  for  superiority  with  an 
unexampled  degree  of  animosity.  The  British 
-ministry  had  been  for  some  time  in  search  of  an 
officer,  calculated  by  professional  knowledge  to 
defend  the  acquisitions  in  St.  Domingo,  and  honest 
enough  to  restrain  peculation  and  abuses.  Such 
a  man  was  at  length  found  in  General  Simeoe, 
who  landed  under  great  disadvantages;  as  he 
had  brought  no  reinforcement  with  him,  and  as 
the  English  name  was  becoming  unpopular.  He, 
however,  found  means  to  foil  Toussaint  before 
St.  Mark,  to  re-capture  Miraballais,  to  storm  the 
forts  of  Le  Boutilliere  and  St.  Laurent,  and  to 
prevent  Rigaud,  a  mulatto  chief  of  notoriety,  from 
obtaining  possession  of  Irois. 

This  general,  after  a  residence  of  five  months, 
returned,  and  proposed  to  subjugate  the  whole 
island,  provided  he  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  of 
men ;  but  the  negroes  in  arms  were  so  numerous, 
nnd  the  expences  required  for  such  an  under- 
taking so  enormous,  that  the  ministers  prudently 
relinquished  the  project. 

The  negroes  and  gens  de  couleur  were  in 
actual  possession  of  all  the  power  and  all  the 
property  of  the  island,  and  the  former  tyranny  of 
the  planters,  so  justly  complained  of,  was  now 
more  inhumanly  exercised  by  the  slave,  who,  set 
loose  at  once  from  all  restraint,  felt  a  savage  thirst 
for  vengeance,  which  he  gratified  without  control. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  this  fine  country,  once  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  France, 
but  which  precipitate  humanity,  mistaking  the 
means  for  the  end,  and  avaricious  cruelty,  op- 
posing every  alleviation  of  human  misery,  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  to  utter  ruin. 

Toussaint  de  1'Ouverture,  the  French  general 
of  the  negro  race,  (of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak,)  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
and  a  principal  leader  in  the  revolts:  his  de- 
pendence upon  the  French  government  was  ma- 
nifestly little  more  than  nominal,  and  he  was 
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establishing  himself  in  the  permanent  possession 

of  the  island.  Canr.  XI. 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  but  that  St.  Domingo 
was  intended  by  the  court  of  London  to  consti- 
tute a  part,  at  least,  of  the  indemnity  which  was 
so  much  insisted  upon  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitelocke,  who 
commanded  the  first  expedition  to  this  country, 
(see  Book  I.  Chap.  V.)  in  the  proclamation  pub- 
lished by  him  on  bis  arrival  (October  8,  1793) 
declared  "  that  it  was  by  persuasion,  rather  than, 
by  force,  that  he  would  conquer;  that  his  majesty 
will  only  have  subjects  worthy  of  his  protection, 
and  of  the  favors  and  advantages  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  secures  to  them.  His  majesty," 
added  this  commander,  "  is  willing  to  preserve  to 
you  all  your  rights :  I  accordingly  declare  to  you, 
in  his  royal  name,  that,  as  soon  as  peace  shall  be 
established,  you  will  have  a  colonial  assembly  to 
regulate,  establish,  and  enable  you  to  exercise, 
those  rights." 

The  attempts  of  reducing  this  island  cost  many 
lives :  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
in  his  "History  of  the  West  Indies,"  (vol.  iii.)  that 
the  number  left  alive,  and  fit  for  service,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1797,  was  not  more  than  3000  men. 
About  12,000  land  forces  and  500  seamen  had, 
in  the  space  of  three  years,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
that  pestilential  climate. 

Much  had  been  said,  and  in  very  pompous 
language,  respecting  an  invasion  of  Britain  by 
France ;  yet  the  first  seeming  attempt  was  such 
as  to  excite  ridicule  rather  than  terror.  The 
coast  of  Devonshire  was  thrown  into  alarm  on  the 
22d  of  Febmary,  by  the  appearance  of  three 
frigates,  which  entered  the  small  harbour  of  Ilfra- 
combe,  scuttled  some  merchant  ships,  and  at* 
tempted  to  destroy  some  other  vessels.  From 
this  they  soon  departed,  standing  across  the  Chan- 
nel towards  Pembroke.  They  were  found  to 
consist  of  two  frigates  and  two  smaller  vessels, 
steering  from  the  British  channel  to  turn  St. 
David's  Head,  from  whence  they  steered  towards 
Fishguard,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  small  bay, 
where  they  hoisted  French  colors,  and  put  out 
their  boats. 

Having  effected  a  debarkation  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d,  near  Fishguard,  numbers  of  them  tra- 
velled the  country  in  search  of  provisions,  plun- 
dering the  houses  they  found  abandoned,  but 
offering  little  molestation  to  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  in  their  dwellings.  The  number  of 
men  who  had  landed  were  about  1500.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  made  great  ex- 
ertions to  repel  this  formidable  invasion,  and  be- 
fore night  they  had  collected  about  700  men, 
consisting  of  militia,  fencibles,  or  yeomen  cavalry, 
who  were  joined  by  a  number  of  peasants  armed 
with  scitlies  and  pitchforks.  Lord  Cawdor  as- 
sumed tie  command  of  the  these  troops ;  but,  on 
2L 
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letter. 

CHAP.  XI.  Cardigan  Bay,  5th  of  Ventotet  5th  year 

SIR,  of  the  Republic. 

"  The  circumstances,  under  which  the  body  of 
French  troops  commanded  by  me  were  landed  at 
this  place,  render  it  unnecessary  to  attempt  any 
military  operations,  as  they  would  tend  only  to 
bloodshed  and  pillage. 

"  The  officers  of  the  whole  corps  have  therefore 
intimated  their  desire  of  entering  into  a  negotia- 
tion, upon  principles  of  humanity,  for  a  surrender. 
"  If  you  are  influenced  by  similar  considera- 
tions, you  may  signify  the  same  by  the  bearer ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  hostilities  shall  cease. 
"  Health  and  respect.        "  TATE, 

"  Chef  de  Brigade." 
"  To  the  officer  commanding  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  troops," 


A  capitulation  having  been  agreed  to,  about 
noon  on  the  ensuing  day  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

When  the  frigates  had  completed  the  debarka- 
tion, they  sailed  for  the  coast  of  France,  but 
were  captured,  on  the  9th  of  the  ensuing  month, 
by  the  St.  Fiorenzo  and  Nymphe  frigates.  They 
proved  to  be  La  Resistance  of  48  guns,  and  La 
Constance  of  24.  The  men  landed  were  thought 
by  some  to  be  insurgents  from  La  Vendee,  whose 
principles  made  it  dangerous  to  place  confidence 
in  them.  Others  supposed  them  to  be  galley- 
slaves,  and  criminals  collected  from  the  prisons 
of  Brest,  and  landed  by  way  of  insult,  as  if  the 
French  government  meant  to  billet  them  on  th« 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Slate  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain. — Anxiety  of  the  English  for  Peace.— His  British  Majesty 
insulted. — Failure  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  Negotiations. — Mutinies  on  board  the  Channel  Fleet 
and  North  Sea  Fleet. — Petitionfromthe  City  of  Westminster  to  His  Majesty  for  the  Dismission 
of  his  Ministers. — Arrogance  of  the  French  Government. — Another  unsuccessful  Negotiation. 
— His  Majesty's  Declaration  on  thq  Continuance  of  the  War. 


DURING  some  of  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions recorded  in  our  preceding1  book,  certain 
events  occurred,  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
which  demand  the  reader's  attention.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  late  historians,  and  even  of  some 
of  the  present  day,  to  give  the  pith  of  their  nar- 
ratives in  notes,  which,  being  reckoned  extraneous 
matter,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  overlooked 
by  ordinary  readers.  We  shall,  however,  devote 
a  chanter  to  those  occurrences,  which  could  not 
have  been  united  with  the  former  without  break- 
ing the  chain,  and  grossly  deviating  from  the  scene 
of  action. 

Although,   on    the   first  establishment  of  the 
new   constitution  of  France,    the    persons    who 
composed  the  executive  government  seemed  in- 
clined to  favor  the  faction  of  the  Jacobins,  con- 
ceiving it  expedient  to  adopt  measures  of  severity 
with  respect  to  those  concerned  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Vendemaire,  who  were  regarded  as  ad- 
verse to  the  Jacobins,  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  bulk  of  this  dangerous  faction  would  never 
peaceably  acquiesce  in  the  present,  nor  indeed 
any  permanent   order  of  things.      The  greater 
part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  been  placed  in 
offices  immediately  under  government,  were  gra- 
dually dismissed ;  the  police  and  municipality  of 
Paris,  where  they    possessed    a   decided  supe- 
riority,  underwent   a  severe   examination ;    the 
military  force  of  that  great  city  was  reformed ; 
and  the  alarm  excited  by  these  different  measures 
was  at  length  wrought  up  to  purposes  of  venge- 
ance, when  their  assemblies  were  dispersed  by 
order  of  government,  and  their  places  of  meeting 
shut  up.     For  the  space  of  six  weeks,  confused 
rumours  prevailed  of  a  projected  insurrection  of 
the  Jacobins.    On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May, 
1796,  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry  were  sta- 


tioned in  the  vicinity  of  the  Luxemburg  and  the  BOOK  III. 

Thuilleries,  by  order  of  the  directory  ;  and  the  

Pont  Nenf  was  strongly  guarded.   On  the  morning  CHAP.  I. 
of  the  10th,  the  guard  of  the  directory  and  the  ** 
legislative  bodies  were  tripled,  the  streets  were 
patroled,  and  the    gardens   of  the  Luxemburg 
were  shut.     On  the  same  day  the  council  of  five 
hundred  received  a  message  from  the  executive 
directory,  informing  them  that  a  horrible  conspi- 
racy was  prepared  to  burst  forth  the  following 
morning  at  break  of  day ;  that  the  design  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  murder  the  executive  direc- 
tory, the  members  of  the  two  councils,  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  Paris,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
city  to  pillage  and  massacre;  and  that  the  leading 
conspirators  were  actually  seized.     Among  these 
persons   were    Drouet,   remarkable  as  the  man 
who- had  arrested  the  king1  in  his  flight  to  Va- 
rennes  ;  Laignelot,  an  ex-deputy  of  the  national 
convention,  and  a  member  of  the  infamous  com- 
mittee of  public   safety;    Charles    Ricard;    and 
Babeuf,  (styling  himself  Oracchus  Babeuf,)  once 
the  associate  of  Marat,  of  infamous  memory,  who 
had  fallen  under  the  virtuous  dagger  of  a  modern 
Judith;    Rossignol,   ex-general   of   La  Vendee; 
Amar,  a  notorious  Terrorist,  &c.  were  also  of  the 
number;  but  Vadier,  Robert  Lindet,  and  Pache, 
effected  their  escape.      Judging-  from  the  papers 
transmitted  by  the  directory  to  the  council,  none 
of  the  various  conspiracies  which  had  convulsed 
the  republic  was  more  daring  than  the  present, 
or  had  been  more  completely  organized  ;    a  na- 
tional  convention,    committees    of   general    and 
public  safety,  and  a  municipality  of  Paris,  were 
to  be  immediately  formed,  and  to  administer  in  a 
revolutionary  manner  till  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  1793.     No  doubt  the  aim  of  the 
directory  was  to  make  the  present  conspiracy 
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— • there  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe,  that  the  foun- 

CHAP.  I.  dations  of  it  were  both  deeply  laid  and  widely 
/-^/  extended ;  but  the  timely  discovery  of  this  plot 
1795.  occasioned  the  public  alarm  to  subside  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  excited.  Babeuf,  and  numbers  of 
his  accomplices,  were  tried  by  the  high  criminal 
court  at  Vendomme,  convicted,  and  put  to  death. 
Insurrections  and  disturbances  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  excited  by  the  Jacobins,  were 
quickly  suppressed,  the  authority  of  the  new  go- 
vernment being1,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  more 
firmly  established  by  this  abortive  attempt  to  sub- 
vert it.  But  the  Jacobins  and  royalists  through- 
out France  joined  in  exclaiming  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  directory,  and  in  representing  this 
plot,  popularly  styled  the  conspiracy  of  Floreal, 
as  having  no  real  existence. 

The  affairs  of  finance  at  this  period  very  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  government. 
So  much  depreciated  was  the  credit  of  the  assig- 
nats,  that  this  paper  was  become  entirely  useless. 
An  order  was  of  course  made  to  dispose  of  the 
remainder  of  the  national  domains  at  a  low  value, 
for  which  a  new  paper,  called  mandals,  was  to  be 
received  as  money ;  but  this  also  fell  to  a  greater 
degree  of  depreciation  than  the  assignats.  A 
forced  loan  was  the  next  measure  to  which  they 
had  recourse,  but  this  was  very  unproductive ; 
and  the  hopes  of  the  British  minister  were  again 
cherished  by  the  loud  complaints  of  the  directory, 
respecting  the  impoverished  state  of  the  public 
•revenue. 

The  great  expences  and  severe  hardships 
which  the  war  with  France  occasioned,  induced 
Inany  in  Great  Britain  to  wish  for  peace,  and 
consequently  to  deprecate  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment. The  city  of  London  presented  the 
following  petition  to  parliament. 

"  Your  petitioners  conceiv  e,  that  none  of  the 
ends  proposed  by  the  present  war  either  have 
been,  or  appear  likely  to  be  obtained,  although 
it  has  been  carried  on  at  an  unprecedented  ex- 
pence  to  this  country.  Your  petitioners,  from 
their  present  view  of  public  measures,  presume 
humbly,  but  firmly,  to  express  to  this  honorable 
house,  their  decided  conviction,  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  war  appeal's  now  to  be  carried 
on,  neither  is  nor  can  be  essential  to  the  prospe- 
rity, the  liberty,  or  the  glory  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray 
that  this  honorable  house,  disclaiming  all  right 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  France, 
will  be  pleased  to  take  such  measures  as  they  in 
their  wisdom-shall  think  proper,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a-speedy  peace. 

This  example  ef  London  was  followed  by 
York,  Norwich,  and  some  other  cities ;  but  they 
were  not  so  general  as  to  be  productive  of  any 
effect;  and  the  friends  of  administration  found 


means  to  procure  &  number  of  counter  petitions, 
which  fully  relied  on  the  wisdom  of  government 
to  treat  for  the  restoration  of  peace  at  the  most 
proper  period. 

The  next  British  parliament  was  summoned  to 
assemble  on  the  2.0th  of  October,  1795,  which 
was  during  the  mournful  period  that  every  article 
of  consumption  was  extravagantly  high-priced; 
and  the  idea  prevailed  universally  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  that  ministers 
would  never  listen  to  any  rational  terms  of  peace, 
which  created  and  cherished  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent ;  and,  without  the  blessings  of  peace,  they 
had  small  hopes  of  enjoying  those  of  plenty.  At 
the  usual  hour  on  the  day  appointed,  nis  majesty 
went  from  the  palace  of  St.  James's  to  the  parlia- 
ment-house. An  immense  concourse  of  people 
met  in  the  Park,  whether  from  accident  or  design 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  they  very  soon  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  bad  humour  and  dissatis- 
faction. As  his  majesty's  coach  passed  along  the 
Mall,  the  multitude  vehemently  exclaimed, 
"  Peace  !  Peace !  Bread !  No  Pitt !  No  war !" 
After  this,  stones  were  thrown  at  the  carriage  of 
the  sovereign  as  it  went  past  the  Horse-guards, 
and  through  the  streets  of  Westminster ;  and  from 
a  house  in  Margaret-street  a  bullet  was  discharged, 
conjectured  to  be  from  an  air-gun,  as  it  was  not 
attended  with  any  noise,  while  something  made 
its  way  with  great  velocity  through  the  glass  of 
the  coach. 

When  th«  king-  returned  from  the  house  of 
peers,  no  additional  force  was  ordered  for  his 
protection;  and  the  multitude  repeated  their  au- 
dacious attacks.  His  majesty  having  gone  info 
his  private  carriage,  to  join  the  royal  family  at 
the  palace  of  the  queen,  a  part  of  the  mob  nearly 
demolished  the  state-<:oach  on  its  return  to  the 
Mews,  while  the  rest  even  attempted  to  stop  the 
king's  private  coacli,  and  force  open  the  doors. 
The  sovereign,  at  this  last  attack,  appeared  to 
have  been  deprived  of  his  characteristic  firmness, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  consternation  and  amazement. 
A  party  of  the  life-guards  arrived  at  this  critical 
juncture,  by  whose  exertions  the  multitude  were 
dispersed,  and  the  ki-ng  reached  the  house  of 
Jier  majesty,  not  without  both  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Immediately  after  these  daring  outrages,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  which  offered  a  reward  of 
-a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  given  on  the  conviction 
of  any  person  concerned  in  the  assault;  yet  it  is 
most  astonishing,  that  not  an  individual  could 
ever  be  found  who  was  proved  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  this  disgraceful  transaction.  A  journey- 
man printer,  indeed,  of  the  name  of  Kidd  Wake, 
together  with  some  others,  were  found  guilty  of 
hissing  and  disturbing  his  majesty's  peace,  and 
were  punished  with  just  severity.  This  busiuess 
being  disposed  of,  his  majesty's  speech  was  taken 
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into  consideration,  in  which  he  declared,  "  That  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  reflect,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  events  unfavorable  to  the 
common  cause,  the  prospect  resulting  from  the 
general  situation  of  affairs  had  in  many  important 
respects  been  materially  improved  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  That  the  distraction  and 
anarchy  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  France 
had  now  led  to  a  crisis,  of  which  it  was  as  yet  im- 
possible to  see  the  issue.  Should  this  crisis  ter- 
minate in  any  order  of  things  compatible  with  the 
tranquillity  of  other  countries,  and  afford  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  security  and  permanence  in 
any  treaty  which  might  be  concluded,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  disposition  to  negociate  for  a  general 
peace,  on  just  and  suitable  terms,  would  not  fail  to 
be  met  on  his  part  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it 
the  speediest  effect."  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  the  king  mentioned  the  anxiety  and  un- 
easiness he  felt  at  the  extremely  high  price  of 
grain,  recommending  it  to  the  parliament  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  be  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  present  distress. 

Mr.  Fox  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address ; 
and,  after  enumerating  the  different  disasters  of 
the  campaign,  and  experimentally  stating  that  the 
French  were  capable  of  maintaining  the  accus- 
tomed relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  other 
countries,  "  prayed  his  majesty  that  such  terms  of 
peace  should  be  offered  to  the  French  republic  as 
should  be  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  crown, 
and  with  the  security  and  interests  of  the  people." 
This  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
considered  the  finances  of  France  as  in  a  state 
absolutely  undone,  since  720,000,000  of  assignats 
were  then  in  circulation.  They  were  not  in  a 
condition  for  carrying  on  war  during  another  cam- 
paign, which  led  him  to  think  that  the  situation 
of  things  was  very  much  improved.  He  extolled 
the  new  constitution  of  France,  when  contrasted 
with  those  forms  which  preceded  it ;  and  allowed 
that  every  objection  to  the  form  and  principles  of 
that  government,  considered  as  obstacles  to  nego- 
ciation,  would  be  entirely  at  an  end :  but  he  con- 
tended that  the  manifestation  of  any  premature 
desire  for  peace,  would,  in  present  circumstances, 
be  the  most  fatal  event  that  could  possibly  happen. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  address  in  the  house  of  Peers,  similar  to 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  lower  house ;  but  both  of  them 
were  negatived  by  great  majorities. 

A  number  of  expedients  were  pointed  out  in  the 
farly  part  of  the  session,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  by  diminishing  the  price  of 
bread-corn.  Bills  were  brought  in  for  changing 
the  existing  laws  respecting  the  assize  of  bread; 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  wheat, 
distillation  from  any  articles  of  grain,  &c. — In  so 
far  as  these  laws  had  any  operation,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  beneficial. 
10. 
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message  from  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons, . 

making  mention  of"  the  establishment  of  such  a  CH*P.  I. 
form  of  government  in  France  as  appeared  capa- 
ble  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity,  and  expressive  of  his  readiness  to  meet  any 
neg-ociation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  a  desire 
to  give  it  the  speediest  effect  in  producing  a  peace. 
Next  day,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  an  address  in  reply, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  when  an  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  denying  that  any 
change  in  the  French  government  could  affect  the 
principle  of  negociation,  and  requesting  that  the 
treaty  might  be  entered  on  immediately.  The 
amendment  was  declared  to  be  "  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  message,  which  ad- 
mitted that  Great  Britain  might  now  safely  treat. 
Where,  then,  could  be  the  objection  to  declare 
that  she  would  treat  with  France?  It  was  a  vul- 
gar, and  indeed  the  most  vulgar  of  opinions,  to 
suppose  that  it  was  disadvantageous  to  a  power  at 
war  to  be  the  first  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  The 
experience  of  history  proved  the  reverse.  Were 
peace  now  offered  on  reasonable  terms,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  French  government  to 
refuse  their  assent."  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  insisted 
that  he  should  be  left  unfettered,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  of  course  negatived  without  a  division. 

As  the  British  government  seemed  to  adopt  no 
measures  towards  a  pacification,  Mr.  Grey  moved, 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1796,  for  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  beseeching  him  to  communicate  to  the 
executive  government  of  France,  his  willingness  to 
meet  any  disposition  to  negociate,  witli  an  ardent 
desire  to  give  it  the  speediest  effect.  If  ministers 
intended  to  prove  themselves  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire for  peace,  they  should  make  direct  proposals, 
and  acknowledge  the  republic  without  reserve. 
It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  this  was  humiliating 
to  such  as  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
language  of  disdain ;  but  ministers  ought  to  learn 
humility  from  misfortune,  and  submit  to  an  alter- 
native which  had  been  rendered  unavoidable  from 
their  own  folly.  Mr.  Pitt  recommended  confidence 
in  ministers,  and  said,  that  if  it  was  improper  to 
confide  in  such  a  manner,  it  would  be  proper  to 
apply  to  his  majesty  to  have  them  removed. 
After  putting  the  question,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey 
was  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

The  Earl  of  Guildford  in  the  house  of  peers,  and 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  house  of  commons,  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  on  the  10th  of  May,  which 
declared,  "  That  the  duty  incumbent  upon  parlia- 
ment no  longer  permitted  them  to  dissemble  their 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  distress,  difficulty,  and 
peril,  to  which  this  country  is  now  subjected,  have 
arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  the  king's  ministers, 
and  are  likely  to  subsist  and  increase  as  long  as  the 
same  principles  which  have  hitherto  guided  these 
ministers,  shall  continue  to  prevail  in  the  councils 
2M 
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UOOKIII.  of  Grent  Britain. — It  is  painful  to  us  to  remind 

•  your  majesty  of  the  situation  of  your  dominions  at 

HAP.  I.  tjle  beginning  of  the  war,  and  of  the  high  degree 
"7796^"'  of  prosperity  to  which  the  skill  and  industry  of 
your  majesty's  subjects  had,  under  the  safeguard 
of  a  free  constitution,  raised  the  British  empire, 
since  it  can  only  fill  your  mind  with  the  melan- 
choly recollection  of  prosperity  abused,  and  of  op- 
portunities of  securing  permanent  advantages 
wantonly  rejected.  Nor  shall  we  presume  to 
wound  your  majesty's  benevolence,  by  dwelling 
on  the  fortunate  consequences  which  might  have 
arisen  from  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  be- 
tween the  powers  then  at  war,  which  might  have 
insured  the  permanence  of  our  prosperity,  while  it 
preserved  all  Europe  from  the  calamities  which 
it  has  since  endured, — a  mediation  which  the  king- 
dom was  so  well  fitted  to  carry  on  with  vigor  and 
dignity,  by  its  power,  its  character,  and  the  nature 
of  its  government,  happily  removed  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  contending  extremes  of  licenti- 
ousness and  tyranny. — From  this  neutral  and  im- 
partial system  of  policy  your  majesty's  ministers 
were  induced  to  depart  by  certain  measures  of  the 
French  government,  of  which  they  complained  as 
injurious  and  hostile  to  this  country.  With  what 
justice  those  complaints  were  made,  we  are  not 
•now  called  upon  to  determine,  since  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  measures  of  France  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ad- 
justment by  negociation ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  power  which  shuts  up  the  channel 
of  accommodation  must  be  the  real  aggressor  in 
war.  To  reject  negociation  is  to  determine  on 
hostilities ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  points  at  question  between  us  and 
France,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  the  refusal  of 
such  an  authorised  communication  with  that  coun- 
try, as  might  have  terminated  the  dispute,  to  be 
.the  true  and  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture 
which  followed. 

"  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  remark,  that  the  pre- 
sences under  which  your  majesty's  ministers  then 
haughtily  refused  such  authorised  communica- 
tions, have  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  their  own 
conduct  in  since  submitting  to  asimilar  intercourse 
with  the  same  government. 

"  The  misguided  policy  which  thus  rendered 
the  war  inevitable,  appears  to  have  actuated  your 
majesty's  ministers  in  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue it  at  all  hazards.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
but  observe,  that  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
Jiave  adhered  to  their  desperate  system,  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  their  versatility  in  the  pre- 
texts upon  which  they  have  justified  it.  At  one 
period  the  strength,  at  another  the  weakness  of 
the  enemy,  have  been  urged  as  motives  for  con- 
tinuing the  war ;  the  success  as  well  as  the  defeats 
.of  the  allies  have  contributed  only  to  prolong  the 
.contest ;  and  hope  and  despair  have  equally 


served  to  involve  us  still  deeper  in  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  to  entail  upon  us  an  endless  train  of  ca- 
lamities. 

"  After  the  original  professed  objects  had  been 
obtained  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  armies 
from  the  territories  of  Holland  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  we  find  your  majesty's  ministers, 
influenced  either  by  arrogance  or  by  infatuated 
ambition  and  the  vain  hope  of  conquests,  which, 
if  realized,  coidd  never  compensate  to  the  nation 
for  the  blood  and  treasure  by  which  they  must  be 
obtained,  rejecting,  unheard,  the  overtures  made 
by  the  executive  council  of  France,  at  a  period 
when  circumstances  were  so  eminently  favorable 
to  your  majesty  and  your  allies,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  that  a  negociation,  commenced 
at  such  a  juncture,  must  have  terminated  in  an 
honorable  and  advantageous  peace ;  to  the  pros- 
pects arising  from  such  an  opportunity,  they  pre- 
ferred a  blind  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  a 
war  which  could  scarce  have  any  remaining  ob- 
ject, but  the  unjustifiable  purpose  of  imposing 
upon  France  a  government  disapproved  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country;  ana  such  was  the  in- 
fatuation of  these  ministers,  that,  far  from  being 
able  to  frame  a  wise  and  comprehensive  system 
of  policy,  they  even  rejected  tne  few  advantages 
that  belonged  to  their  unfortunate  scheme.  The 
general  existence  of  a  design  to  interpose  in  the 
internal  government,  was  too  manifest  not  to 
rouze  into  actual  hostility  the  national  zeal  of  that 
people ;  but  their  particular  projects  were  too 
equivocal  to  attract  the  confidence,  or  procure  the 
co-operation  of  those  Frenchmen  who  were  disaf- 
fected to  the  government  of  their  country.  The 
nature  of  these  plans  was  too  clear  not  to  provoke 
formidable  enemies,  but  their  extent  was  too  am- 
biguous to  conciliate  useful  friends. 

"  We  beg  leave  farther  to  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that,  at  subsequent  periods,  your  minis- 
ters have  suffered  the  most  favorable  opportuni- 
ties to  escape  of  obtaining  an  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageous pacification.  They  did  not  avail  them- 
selves, as  it  was  their  duty  to  have  done,  of  the 
unbroken  strength  of  the  general  confederacy 
which  had  been  formed  against  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  evertures  for  negocia- 
tion. They  saw  the  secession  of  several  powerful 
states  from  that  confederacy ;  they  suffered  it  to 
dissolve  without  an  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a 
general  pacification.  They  loaded  their  country 
with  the  odium  of  having  engaged  in  a  combina- 
tion, charged  with  the  most  questionable  and  un- 
justifiable views,  without  availing  themselves  of 
that  combination  for  procuring  favorable  condi- 
tions of  peace.  That,  from  this  fatal  neglect,  the 
progress  of  hostilities  has  only  served  to  establish 
the  evils  which  might  certainly  have  been  avoided 
by  negociation,  but  which  are  now  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  the  war.  We  have  felt,  that  the  un- 
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justifiable  and  impracticable  attempt  to  establish 
royalty  in  France  by  force,  has  only  proved  fatal 
to  its  unfortunate  supporters.  We  have  seen  with 
regret  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  and  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  French  republic ;  and  we 
have  to  lament  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope, not  only  from  the  successes  of  the  French, 
but  from  the  formidable  acquisitions  of  some  of 
the  allied  powers  on  the  side  of  Poland, — acqui- 
sitions alarming  from  their  magnitude,  but  still 
more  so  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
made:  thus  fatally  learning  that  the  war  hastened 
alone  to  establish  the  very  evils  for  the  prevention 
of  which  it  was  avowedly  undertaken. 

"  On  a  review  of  so  many  instances  of  gross 
and  flagrant  misconduct,  proceeding  from  the 
same  pernicious  principles,  and  directed  with  in- 
corrigible obstinacy  to  the  same  mischievous  ends, 
we  deem  ourselves  bound,  in  duty  to  your  majesty 
and  to  our  constituents,  to  declare  that  we  see  no 
rational  hope  of  redeeming  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, but.  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  radically 
and  fundamentally  different  from  that  which  has 
produced  our  present  calamities. 

"  Unless  your  majesty's  ministers  shall,  from  a 
real  conviction  of  past  errors,  appear  inclined  to 
regulate  their  conduct  upon  such  a  system,  we 
can  neither  give  any  credit  to  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor  repose 
any  confidence  in  them  for  conducting  a  negocia- 
tion  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Odious  as  they  are  to 
an  enemy,  who  will  still  believe  them  secretly  to 
cherish  those  unprincipled  and  chimerical  projects 
which  they  have  been  compelled  in  public  to  dis- 
avow, contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
from  the  display  of  insincerity  which  has  marked 
their  conduct,  our  only  hopes  rest  on  your  ma- 
jesty's royal  wisdom  and  unquestioned  affection 
for  your  people,  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  adopt  maxims  of  policy  more  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  than  those  by  which 
your  majesty's  ministers  appeared  to  have  been 
governed,  and  to  direct  your  servants  to  take 
measures  which,  by  differing  essentially,  as  well 
in  their  tendency  as  in  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  from  those  which  have  hitherto 
marked  their  conduct,  may  give  this  country  some 
reasonable  hope,  at  no  very  distant  period,  of  the 
establishment  of  a  peace  suitable  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  and  likely  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe." 

This  address  gave  rise  to  much  interesting  de- 
bate in  both  houses  of  parliament.  At  length  the 
English  ministry  condescended  to  enter  into  a 
negociation,  and  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  during  the  spring  and  winter;  the  first  by 
means  of  Mr.  Wickham,  ambassador  to  the  Hel- 
vetic states,  and  the  next  through  the  medium  of 
Lord  Malmesbury,  who  repaired  to  Paris  ex- 


pressly for  that  purpose.  On  the  24th*of  October,  BOOKlll. 
his  lordship  presented  a  memorial,  stating,  "  that 
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in  the  opinion  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  prin-  CHAP.  I. 
ciple  of  compensation  would  best  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  definitive  arrangements  of  peace.  Great 
Britain,  from  the  uninterrupted  success  of.  her 
naval  war,  finds  herself  in  a  situation  to  have  no 
restitution  to  demand  of  France,  from  which,  on 
the  contrary,  she  has  taken  establishments  and 
colonies  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of  value 
almost  incalculable.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
France  has  made,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
conquests  to  which  his  majesty  can  be  the  less 
indifferent,  as  the  most  important  interests  of  his 
people,  and  the  most  sacred  engagements  of  his 
crown,  are  essentially  implicated  therein.  The 
magnanimity  of  the  king,  his  inviolable  good 
faith,  and  his  desire  to  restore  repose  to  so  many 
nations,  induced  him  to  consider  this  situation  of 
affairs  as  affording  the  means  of  procuring  for  all 
the  belligerent  powers  just  and  equitable  terms 
of  peace,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  ensure  for 
the  time  to  come  the  general  tranquillity.  It  is 
on  this  footing,  then,  that  he  purposes  to  nego- 
ciate,  by  offering-  to  make  compensation  to  France, 
by  proportionable  restitutions,  for  those  arrange- 
ments to  which  she  will  be  called  upon  to  consent, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  king's 
allies,  and  to  preserve  the  political  balance  of 
Europe." 

The  executive  directory,  through  the  medium 
of  M.  de  la  Croix,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
returned  the  following  answer,  which  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassing.  They  said,  "  that  if  Lord 
Malmesbury  would  have  agreed  to  treat  sepa- 
rately, as  he  was  formally  authorised  by  the  tenor 
of  his  credentials,  the  negociation  might  have 
been  considerably  abridged ;  that  the  necessity  of 
balancing  with  the  interests  of  the  two  powers, 
those  of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  multiplies  the 
combinations,  increases  the  difficulties,  tends  to 
the  formation  of  a  congress,  the  forms  of  which,  it 
is  known,  are  always  tardy,  and  requires  the  ac- 
cession of  powers  which  hitherto  have  displayed 
no  desire  of  accommodation,  and  have  not  given 
to  Lord  Malmesbury  himself,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  any  power  to  stipulate  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  executive  directory,  animated 
with  an  ardent  desire  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
scourge  of  war,  and  to  prove  that  they  will  not 
reject  any  means  of  reconciliation,  declares,  that, 
as  soon  as  Lord  Malmesbury  shall  exhibit  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  sufficient  powers  from 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  for  stipulating  for  their 
respective  interests,  accompanied  by  a  promise  on 
their  part  to  subscribe  to  whatever  shall  be  con- 
cluded in  their  names,  the  executive  directory 
will  hasten  to  give  an  answer  to  the  specific  pro- 
positions which  shall  be  submitted  to  them ;  and 
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BOOK  III.  that  the  difficulties  shall  be  removed,  as  far  as 

may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of 

CHAP.  I.  the  French  republic." 

x^'"^*/  The  directory  seem  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
l796-  court  of  London  did  not  seriously  intend  to  ac- 
cede to  the  basis  of  pacification  which  M.  Bar- 
thelemy  had  stated  to  Mr.  Wickham ;  and  in  their 
reply  to  the  memorial  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  they 
plainly  indicated  their  suspicions, "  that  the  British 
government  had  a  double  object  in  view, — to  pre- 
vent by  general  propositions  the  partial  proposi- 
tions of  other  powers,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
people  of  England  the  means  of  continuing  the 
war,  by  throwing  an  odium  upon  the  republic;" 
and  they  declared  without  any  mental  reservation, 
"  that  they  could  not  but  perceive,  that  the  pro- 
position of  Lord  Malmesbury  is  nothing  more 
than  a  renewal,  under  more  amicable  forms,  of 
the  former  proposal  of  Mr.  Wickham." 

Lord  Malmesbury  transmitted  a  second  note 
on  the  I'Zth  of  November  to  the  directory,  in 
which,  conformably  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
during  the  interval,  his  lordship  protested,  "that, 
with  regard  to  the  offensive  and  injurious  insinua- 
tions contained  in  that  paper,  the  king  had  deemed 
it  far  beneath  his  dignity  to  permit  an  answer  to 
be  made  to  them  on  nis  part  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. As  to  the  difficulty  stated  by  the  direc- 
tory, it  is  justly  said,  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion but  of  a  negociation,  which  shall  combine  the 
interests  and  pretensions  of  all  the  powers  who 
make  a  common  cause  with  the  king  in  the  pre- 
sent war.  In  the  course  of  such  a  negociation, 
the  intervention,  or,  at  least,  the  participation,  of 
these  powers  will  doubtless  become  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  waiting  for  a 
formal  and  definitive  authority  on  the  part,  of  the 
allies  of  the  king,  before  Great  Britain  and  France 
begin  to  discuss  even  provisionally  the  principles 
of  the  negociation,  would  be  to  create  a  very  use- 
less delay."  The  same  day,  M.  de  la  Croix,  in 
a  note  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  declared  himself 
"  ch&rged  by  the  executive  directory  to  invite  him 
to  point  out,  without  the  smallest  delay,  and  ex- 
pressly, the  objects  of  reciprocal  compensation 
which  he  had  to  propose."  To  this  Lord  Malmes- 
bury made  answer,  "  that,  before  the  formal  ac- 
ceptation of  this  principle,  or  the  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  directory  of  some  other  prin- 
ciple, which  might  equally  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
negociation  for  a  general  peace,  he  could  not  be 
authorised  to  designate  the  objects  of  reciprocal 
compensation." 

After  some  sharp  but  fruitless  altercation,  M. 
de  la  Croix  informed  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the 
27th  of  November,  "  that  the  proposal,  contained 
in  bis  note  of  the  12th  of  November,  involved  in 
it  an  acknowledgement  ofthe  principle  of  compen- 
sation ;  and  that  principle  being  now  formally  re- 


cognized, he  was  again  invited  to  give  a  speedy 
and  categorical  answer  to  the  proposal."  But  it 
now  appeared,  that  Lord  Malmesbury  came  to- 
tally unfurnished  with  any  plan  orprojet  of  peace. 
To  the  astonishment  of  ttie  directory,  the  ambas- 
sador, who  had  been  expressly  required  to  bring 
with  him  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace  defini^ 
lively  with  the  republic,  was  obliged  again  to 
consult  his  court,  and  the  negociation  was  totally 
at  a  stand  till  the  17th  of  December,  when  Lord 
Malmesbury  stated,  in  a  formal  and  confidential 
memorial,  the  terms  agreeably  to  which  it  was  ' 
conceived  that  a  treaty  might  be  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  compensation. 

These  terms  imported,  1st,  that  France  should 
restore  all  her  conquests  made  in  any  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  emperor  or  in  Italy,  and  that 
Great  Britain  should  render  back  all  her  acqui- 
sitions gained  from  that  power  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  second  article  of  the  projet 
nevertheless  stipulated  for  "  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  between  the  Gel-manic  empire  and  France, 
by  a  suitable  arrangement,  conformable  to  the  re- 
spective interests  and  general  safety  of  Europe." 
The  projet  proceeded  to  state,  that  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entire  restitution  of  the  French  colo- 
nies by  Great  Britain,  his  majesty  were  to  wave 
the  right  given  him,  by  the  express  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  opposing  the  cession  of 
the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  to  France,  his 
majesty  would  then  demand,  in  return  for  this 
concession,  a  compensation  which  might  secure, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  the  respective  possessions  in  that  part 
of  the  world."  It  was  added,  that  "  restitutions 
of  any  kind  in  favor  of  Holland,  unless  France 
would  on  her  part  reinstate  that  republic  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  political  situation  in  which  it 
stood  before  the  war,"  as  Lord  Malmesbury  ex- 
pressly declared,  in  a  second  memorial  delivered 
at  the  same  time,  "  could  be  admitted  in  so  far 
only  as  they  shall  be  compensated  by  arrange- 
ments calculated  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands." 

Lord  Malmesbury  had  a  long  conference  with 
3I.de  la  Croix  on  the  subject  of  these  memorials, 
of  which  his  lordship  transmitted  a  minute  ac- 
count to  the  court  of  St.  Jamos's.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  particulars.  The  French 
minister  said,  "  that  the  plan  of  pacification  pro- 
posed appeared  to  him  to  be  liable  to  insurmount- 
able objections,  as  requiring  much  more  than  it 
conceded,  and,  in  the  event,  not  leaving  France 
in  a  situation  of  proportional  greatness  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.  He  said,  the  act  of  their 
constitution  made  it  impossible  for  the  republic  to 
do  what  was  required.  '  The  Austrian  Netherlands 
were  annexed  to  it ;  they  could  not  be  disposed 
of  without  throwing  the  nation  into  all  the  confu- 
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sion  which  must  follow  a  convocation  of  the  pri- 
mary assemblies ;  and  that  he  was  surprised  at 
the  demand,  since  he  had  in  some  of  the  late  con- 
versations fully  explained  the  nature  of  their  con- 
stitution." In  return  to  this,  Lord  Malmesbury 
strongly  urged,  that  there  existed  a  droitpubliquc 
in  Europe,  paramount  to  any  droitpubliquc  they 
might  tnink  proper  to  establish  within  their  own 
dominions;  and  that  an  obligation,  at  least  equally 
binding,  and  equally  piiblic,  existed  between  the 
king  and  the  emperor,  obliging  them  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  without  the  restitution  of  all 
the  territories  belonging  to  either  before  the  war ; 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  arising  from  losses  and 
misfortunes,  the  power  of  cession  must  inhere  in 
the  executive  government;  and  if  in  that  case,  it 
equally  existed  in  all  others. 

As  M.  de  la  Croix  was  rather  perplexed  in  his 
attempts  to  refute  this  reasoning,  he  changed  his 
ground,  and  affirmed,  "  that,  from  the  relative  si- 
tuation of  the  adjacent  countries,  the  present  go- 
vernment of  France  would  be  reprehensible  in 
I  he  extreme,  and  deserve  impeachment,  if  they 
over  suffered  the  Netherlands  to  be  separated 
from  their  dominions ;  that  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  had  in- 
creased their  power  to  a  most  formidable  degree ; 
that  England,  by  its  conquests,  and  by  the  acti- 
vity and  judgement  with  which  it  governed  its  co- 
lonies, had  redoubled  its  strength.  Your  Indian 
empire  alone,"  said  M.  de  la  Croix,  vehemently, 
"  has  enabled  you  to  subsidize  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  us,  and  your  monopoly  of  trade 
has  put  you  in  possession  of  a  fund  of  inexhaus- 
tible wealth."  He  farther  declared,  «  that  Bel- 
gium, by  belonging  to  France,  would  remove 
what  had  been  the  source  of  all  wars  for  two 
centuries  past ;  and  the  Rhine,  being  the  natural 
boundary  of  France,  would  ensure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe  for  two  centuries  to  come."  He 
at  last  intimated,  "  that  an  equivalent  might  be 
found  for  the  emperor  in  the  secularization  of  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electorates,  and  several  bishop- 
rics in  Germany  and  Italy."  He  spoke  of  ap- 
pointing new  electors,  and  named  the  Stadtholder, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Wirtemburg  and  Brunswick 
as  proper  persons  to  replace  the  three  ecclesiasti- 
cal electors.  Lord  Malmesbury  maintained,  that 
such  ideas  were  totally  incompatible  with  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  emperor  and  king,  as 
the  basis  of  the  peace ;  intimating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  France  agreed  to  the  proposals  made 
on  all  the  other  points,  it  would  not  be  impossible 
that  some  increase  of  territory  might  be  ceded  to 
her  on  the  Germanic  side  of  her  frontiers ;  and 
that  this,  in  addition  to  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  Nice, 
and  Avignon,  would  be  a  great  acquisition  of 
strength  and  power.  M.  de  la  Croix  here  again 
reverted  to  the  constitution,  and  srtid,  that  these 
countries  were  already  annexed  to  France.  Lord 
10.  * 


Malmesbury  replied,  "  that  it  was  impossible,  in  BOOK  III. 

the  negociation  which  they  were  beginning,    for  — ! 

the  other  powers  to  take  it  up  from  any  period  CHAP.  I. 
but  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  war ; 
and  that  any  acquisition  or  diminution  of  territory 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  belligerent 
powers,  since  it  first  broke  out,  must  necessarily 
become  subject-matter  for  negociation,  and  be 
balanced  against  each  other  in  the  final  arrange- 
ments of  a  general  peace." — "  You  then  persist," 
said  M.  de  la  Croix,  "  in  applying  this  principle 
to  Belgium  ?"  His  lordship  answered,  "  most 
certainly ;  and  I  should  not  deal  fairly  with  you 
if  I  hesitated  to  declare,  in  the  outset  of  our  ne- 
gociation, that  on  this-  point  you  must  entertain 
no  expectation  that  his  majesty  will  relax,  or  ever 
consent  to  see  the  Netherlands  remain  a  part  of 
France :"  to  which  M.  de  la  Croix  made  answer, 
that  "  he  saw  no  prospect,  in  this  case,  of  their 
ideas  ever  meeting,  and  he  despaired  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negociation." 

During  this  time,  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  had  re- 
tired with  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year,  published  his 
"  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace."  Falling  into 
a  lingering  illness,  Be  died,  July  8, 1797,  whose 
biography  we  shall,  in  a  distant  book,  unite  with 
that  of  Mr.  Fox.  Much  about  the  same  time,  the 
King  of  Sweden  came  of  age,  and  that  extraordi- 
nary woman,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  paid  the  debt 
of  nature. 

The  new  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  as- 
sembled at  a  season  of  the  year  uncommonly 
early,  viz.  the  6th  of  October,  1796.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  gave  great  satisfaction,  as  it  af- 
forded the  prospect  of  returning  peace.  "  I  have 
omitted  no  endeavours,"  said  the  kins,  "  for  set- 
ting on  foot  negociations  to  restore  peace  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  secure  for  the  future  the  general 
tranquillity.  The  steps  which  I  have  taken  for 
this  purpose  have  at  length  opened  the  way  to  an 
immediate  and  direct  negociation,  the  issue  of 
which  must  either  produce  the  desirable  end  of  a 
just,  honorable,  and  solid  peace,  for  us  and  for 
our  allies,  or  must  prove  beyond  dispute  to  what 
cause  alone  the  prolongation  of  the  calamities  of 
war  must  be  ascribed.  The  fortune  of  the  war 
on  the  continent  has  been  various,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  armies  threatened,  at  one 
period,  the  utmost  danger  to  all  E«rope ;  but, 
from  the  honorable  and  dignified  perseverance  of 
my  ally  the  emperor,  and  from  the  intrepidity, 
discipline,  and  invincible  spirit  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  under  the  auspicious  conduct  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  such  a  turn  has  lately  been  given 
to  the  course  of  the  war,  as  may  inspire  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  that  the  final  result  of  the 
campaign  will  prove  more  disastrous  to  the  enemy 
than  its  commencement  and  progress  for  a  time 
were  favorable  to  their  hopes. 
2N  7 
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BOOK  III.      Evident  symptoms  of  disaffection  appeared  on 

board  the  Channel  fleet,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 

CHAP.  I.  ary,  1797;  and  Lord  Howe,  the  seaman's  friend, 
x^^'~**-'  received  some  anonymous  letters,  the  composi- 
' J7'  lion  of  which  was  by  no  means  despicable.  To 
his  lordship  the  seamen  stated  their  grievances, 
and  requested  his  interest  in  obtaining  redress. 
Their  complaint  had  chiefly  a  reference  to  the 
indifferent  quality  of  their  provisions,  and  their 
very  short  allowance,  although  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  by  the  navy  and  victualling 
oflices,  was  truly  enormous.  These  just  com- 
plaints were  unhappily  neglected;  inconsequence 
of  which,  when  the  fleet  returned  to  port  on  the 
31st  of  March,  the  sailors  of  all  the  ships  corre- 
sponded by  letter,  and  unanimously  agreed  never 
to  weigh  anchor  again  till  their  grievances  were 
redressed. 

Lord  Brid  port,  on  the  14th  of  April,  made  the 
signal  for  putting  to  sea,  not  being  suspicious  of 
a  mutiny,  when  the  sailors  on  board  his  own  ship 
ran  up  the  shrouds,  and  gave  three  cheers,  which 
the  crews  of  the  other  ships  instantly  returned. — 
lach  ship  then  appointed  delegates  to  represent 
the  whole  fleet,  who  held  their  meetings  in  the 
admiral's  cabin ;  and  having  drawn  up  petitions, 
expressive  of  their  grievances,  these  were  pre- 
sented to  the  admirals  then  on  the  spot.  They 
sought  only  an  increase  of  wages  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  regulations  respecting  their 
provisions  ;  and  they  expressed  a  hope  that  a  fa- 
vorable answer  would  be  given  to  their  petitions 
before  they  received  orders  again  to  put  to  sea, 
unless  the  enemy  should  be  understood  to  be  at 
sea  likewise.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  all  the 
men  were  publicly  sworn  to  be  true  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  had  embarked. 

On  the  following  day,  a  committee  of  the  ad- 
miralty, with  Earl  Spencer  at  their  head,  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  making  several  propositions,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  men  to  obedience. — 
They  next  went  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
holding  a  conference  with  the  delegates  from  the 
fleet,  who  hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  no  ar- 
rangement would  be  final  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  the  king  and  parliament,  guaranteed 
by  a  proclamation  for  a  general  pardon.  The 
admiral  returned  to  his  ship  on  the  23d  of  the 
month,  hoisted  his  flag  again,  and,  having  deli- 
vered a  short  address  to  the  crew,  he  assured 
them  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  redress  of  all 
their  grievances,  with  his  majesty's  pardon  for 
the  whole  of  the  offenders.  These  offers  were 
accepted  after  some  deliberation,  and  the  wholo 
returned  with  cheerfulness  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  But  unpardonable  folly  on  the  part 
of  those  in  power  having  neglected  to  bring  this 
business  in  time  before  parliament,  the  spirit  of 
imitiuv  became  again  apparent;  and  when,  on 
the  7tli  of  May,  Lord  Bridport  once  more  made 


the  signal  for  putting  to  sea,  every  ship  at  St.. 
Helen's  refused  to  obey  him.  Admiral  Colpoys, 
who  employed  his  efforts  to  restore  discipline  and 
subordination,  was  put  under  arrest;  and  in  a 
skirmish,  which  took  place  between  the  seamen 
and  marines,  several  lives  were  lost. 

When  the  news  of  this  alarming  disobedience 
reached  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  for  the  sum  of  372,000/.  as  an  in- 
crease  of  pay  and  allowance  of  provision  for  nine 
months,  calculated  from  the  1st  of  April,  and: 
begged  that  the  motion-  might,  pass  the  house  by 
a  silent  vote,  to  avoid  every  species  of  misrepre- 
sentation. To  this  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  that  it  was  by, 
silence  and  the  want  of  discussion  the  mischief 
had  happened.  If,  when  it  was  first  known  that 
the  seamen  were  dissatisfied,  the  house  had  been, 
considered  as  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  minis- 
ters, and  the  business  had  been  properly  dis- 
cussed, the  events  of  Easter  would  not  have 
taken  place..  But  the  delay  which  had  intervened 
seemed  purposely  meant  to  give  scope  for  misre- 
presentation." After  a  very  angry  debate,  the 
resolution  was  fortunately,. though  not  quickly,, 
carried. 

Lord  Howe  was  immediately  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth with  the  pleasing  intelligence,  carying 
along  with  him  the  act  of  parliament,  and  his 
majesty's  plenary  pardon  for  all  those  who  should 
return  to  their  duty  without  farther  delay.  This 
celebrated  commander  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  affection  and  applause;  the  offi- 
cers received  their  former  commands,  the  flag  of 
mutiny  and  disaffection  Was  instantly  struck,  and 
the  fleet  went  to  sea,,for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
the  enemy. 

Although  this  mutiny  was  thus  happily  sup- 
pressed, the  example  was  unfortunately  followed 
by  the  North  Sea  fleet,  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line, 
then  lying  at  the  Nore,  the  commander  of  which 
was  Admiral  Buckner.  These  mutineers,  copy- 
ing the  example  of  those  at  Portsmouth,  made 
choice  of  delegates  from  every  ship,  and  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Parker  became  their  president. 
Having  confined  their  principal  officers,  or  sent 
them  on  shore,  they  transmitted  certain  condi- 
tions to  the  admiralty,  declaring  that  they  would 
not  return  to  obedience  if  they  were  not  un- 
conditionally complied  with.  Many  of  them  were 
totally  different  from  those  which  were  insisted 
on  at  Portsmouth,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
discipline  of  the  navy.  A  red  flag  was  hoisted 
by  the  mutineers  on  board  the  Sandwich,  the 
flag-ship  of  the  admiral,  on  the  23d  of  May,  and 
dropped  down  to  the  Great  Nore,  when  the  mutiny 
arose  to  a  most  alarming  height,  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  headed  by 
Earl  Spencer,  went  to  Sheerness,  making  a  ten- 
der of  the  same  terms  which  had  been  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth.  These  de- 
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legates,  however,  insisted  that  their  terms  should 
be  complied  with  unconditionally  before  they 
would  submit  to  have  any  intercourse  whatever 
with  the  committee  from  the  admiralty;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  lords  departed,  but  not  till 
they  maintained,  with  great  firmness,  "that  the 
seamen  were  to  expect-  HO  concessions  whatever, 
further  than  what  liad  been  already  made  by  the 
legislature." 

In  order  to  obtain  their  demands,  the  muti- 
neers attempted  to  block  up  the  Thames,  thus 
putting  an  entire  stop  to  the  London  trade ;  and, 
from  the  ships  which  were  detained  by  them,, 
diey  procured  water  and  provisions  for  themselves. 
Government  now  adopted  measures  for  enforcing 
submission,  by  strictly  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
with  the  shore;  by  constructing  batteries,  with 
furnaces  for  red-hot  balls;  by.  preparing  gun- 
boats; and  by  removing  all  the  buoys  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames, .  by  which  the  mutineers- 
were  very  much  perplexed..  The  council  of  de- 
legates seemed  rather  inclined  to  relent,  An  con- 
sequence of  such  terrific  preparations ;  and  Lord 
Northesk,  who  commanded  the  Monmouth,  being 
released  from  his  confinement,  was  trusted  with 
a  message  by  Parker  to  the  king,  wherever  he- 
might  be, .which  contained  the  ultimatum  of  their 
resolutions.     His  lordship  went  along  with  Earl' 
Spencer  into  the  presence  of  his  majesty, .and 
delivered  the  message,  .after  which  a  .privy-coun- 
cil was. held,,  when  the  requisitions  of  the  muti- 
neers-were again,  positively  refused.     These  dis- 
covered evident  symptoms  of  apprehension  when 
the    determination    of    government   was    made 
known  to  them ;  and  several  of  the  ships  struck 
the  red  flagon  the  10th  of  June,  and  hoisted  the 
union  ;  but  no  overtures  were  made  them.  Three 
ships  separated  from  the  fleet  on  the  13th,  which 
overwhelmed  the  remainder  with  despair;    and- 
they  formed  the  resolution  of  submitting  to  the- 
king's  mercy.     Parker  was  arrested,  by  an  order 
from  Admiral  Buckner,  and  immediately  brought 
to  trial  before  a  court-martial  of  captains  in  'the- 
navy,  and  executed  on  board  the  Sandwich  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.     Wallace,  another  of  the 
mutineers,  when  apprehended   by  the   soldiers,: 
shot  himself  dead  upon  the  spot  with  heroic  des- 
peration,  which,   from  such  a  man   as  Parker,., 
might   have    been   more    reasonably   expected. 
Numbers  were  capitally  convicted  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the   court-martial,  some  of  whom  were< 
publicly  executed;  and  a  general  pardon  was -at 
last  granted,  from  the  benefit  of  which,  .however,, 
many  were  excluded. 

Several  popular  meetings  were  hejd  during  the- 
spring  of  1797,  the  object  of  which  was  to- peti- 
tion his  majesty  for  the  dismission  of  his  minis- 
ters. The  petition  from  the  city  of  Westminster 
attracted  no  small  degree  of  notice,  and  was  as 
follows : — 


1797. 


"  We  humbly  represent  to  your  majesty,  that  BOOKIIt- 
in  the  hands  of  these  ministers  nothing  has  sue- 
ceeded.  Instead  of  restoring  monarchy  in  France, 
they  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  the  re- 
public there  established,  and  to  offer  proposals 
of  peace  to'  it.     Instead  of  dismembering  their 
territories,  they  have  suffered  it  to  add  to  them 
the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  great  part  of  Italy 
and  Germany:  and  even  a  part  of 'these  king- 
doms, which  the  fleets  of  that  republic  have  in- 
sulted, has  only  been  preserved  from  the  calami-- 
ties  of  an  invasion  by  the  accidents  of  the  seasons. . 

"  In  their  negociations  for  peace  they  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful;  It  was  to-be  expect- 
ed. When  they  asked  for  peace  they  were  abject, 
but  not  sincere ;  they  acknowledged  their  impo- 
tence, but  not  their  errors.  They  discovered  the 
most  hostile  dispositions  towards  France,  at  the 
very  time  they  proved  their  utter  inability  to  con- 
tend with  her. 

"  When  they  wanted  to  obtain  our  consent  to/ 
the  war,  they  assured  us  it  was  necessary  for  the- 
safety  of  our  commerce.    At  this  moment  most  oP 
the  ports  of  Europe  are  shut  against  us;  goods, 
to  au-.immense  amount,  are  lying  upon  the  hands 
of  our  merchants,  and  the  manufacturing  poor  are 
starving  by  thousands. 

"They  assured  us  the  war  was  necessary  for' 
the  preservation  of-  property ^and  public  credit. 
They  have  rendered  every  man's  property  sub- 
ject to  an  order  of  the  privy-council,  and  the  Bank' 
of  England  Iras  stopped  payment. 

"  They  assured  us  that  the  war  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution.  They 
have  destroyed  its  best  part,  which  is  its  liberty, 
by  oppressive  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning, and  upon  the  freedom  of' the  press;  by 
prosecuting  innocent  men  under  false  pretences  ;  . 
by  sending  money  to  foreign  princes  without  the 
consent  of  parliament; : while,  by  erecting  bar- 
racks throughout  the  kingdom,  they  gave  us  rea- 
son to  suspect  their  intention  of  finally  subjecting- 
the  people  to  military  despotism.- 

"  They  assured  us  that  the  war  TKIS  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  our  empire. 
But  they  have  so  conducted,  and  are  still  con- 
ducting, themselves  in  Ireland,  as  to  alienate  the% 
affections  of  that  brave,  loyal,  but  oppressed  and 
persecuted  nation,  and  to  expose  the  most  flou- 
rishing of  its  provinces  to  all  the  horrors  of  lawless 
military  .violence. 

"These  are  no  common  errors;  they  are  great 
crimes,  and  of  these  crimes^  before  God  and  our 
country,  we  accuse  your  ministers.—  They  have 
tarnished  the  national  honor  and  glory;  they  have 
oppressed  the  poor  with  almost  intolerable  bur- 
dins  ;  they  have  poisoned  the  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life ;  they  have  given  a  fatal  blow  to  public 
credit;  they  have  divided  the  empire,  and  they. 
Lave  subverted  the  constitution." 
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ROOK  III       By  such  petitions  were  the  apposition  mcm- 

• bers  in  both  houses  of  parliament  encouraged  to 

CHAP  I.  bring  forward  motions  of  a  similar  nature  and  ten- 
v-^-^'  dency.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  on  the  27th  of 
1 796-7.  March,  took  notice  of  the  alarming  situation  of  the 
country,  ami  animadverted  on  the  character  of 
Mr. Pitt,  whom  ho  branded  as  in  all  respects  inca- 
pable but  in  the  mean  arts  of  deluding :  and  de- 
clared, "  that  he  considered  it  as  a  duty  which 
he  owed  to  himself,  his  king,  and  his  country,  to 
move,  that  an  address  might  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  humbly  requesting  him  to  dismiss  from 
his  councils  his  minister,  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, whose  pernicious  measures  had  deprived 
him  of  the  confidence  of  the  country."  Lord 
Grenville  vindicated  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  said,  "  the  failure  of  any  of  whose  measures, 
he  was  certain,  could  be  justly  attributed  only  to 
those  errors  to  which  human  nature  was  at  all 
times  liable,  to  those  accidents  which  no  hitman 
wisdom  could- prevent,  or  to  those  dispensations  of 
Providence  which  no  human  power -could  control;*' 
and  he  complained  that  the  charges  against  him 
were  not  substantiated  by  proofs. 

The  victories  which  the  French  had  obtained 
were  occasionally  made  the  themes  of  exultation 
by  the  directory.  Citizen  Mannont,  aid-de-camp 
,of  General  Bonaparte,  conveyed  to  Paris  twenty- 
two  standards  taken  from  the  Imperialists ;  he  was 
presented  to  the  directory  by  the  minister  of  war, 
in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  citizens,  whom  the  cere- 
mony had  attracted.  Marmont  then  addressed 
the  directory  by  observing,  that  the  twenty-two 
standards  he  presented  were  taken  in  fourteen 
days.  The  victories  of  the  army  of  Italy  were  a 
sure  pledge  of  its  affection  for  the  republic;  it 
knew  how  to  defend  the  laws  and  how  to  obey 
them,  as  well  as  to  combat  external  enemies. 
"  Deign,"  added  he,  "  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
firmest  columns  of  liberty ;  and  believe,  that  while 
the  soldiers  composing  it  exist,  the  government 
will  have  intrepid  defenders."  Revelliere  Le- 
paux,  president  of  the  directory,  made  an  im- 
pressive reply,  and  presented  him  with  a  pair  of 
.pistols. 

In  a  sitting  at  Bologna,  called  by  .the  French, 
it  was  decided,  that  the  senate,  as  well  as  its  indi- 
vidual members,  should  receive  and  give  only  the 
title  of  Citizen.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1796,  the 
tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  the  grand  square, 
amidst  the  joyous  acclamations  of  Viva  la  Kepu- 
blica  Francese,  and  a  grand  illumination  took 
place.  Some  persons,  however,  occasioned  a  tu- 
mult, during  which  there  were  several  excesses  ; 
but  Bonaparte,  having  arrived,  published  a  pro- 
.clamation,  in  which  he  stated,  that  the  constitution 
and  the  national  guard  would  forthwith  be  orga- 
nised. He  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  tyrants, 
butabove  all,  th«  sworn  foe  of  villains,  plunderers, 


and  anarchists;  and  that  he  was  determined   to 
order  those  to  be  shot  who  violated  social  order. 

The  standards  taken  at  Arcole  arrived,  and 
were  received  by  the  Executive  Directory  in  a 
public  sitting.  The  minister  of  war  presented 
Lamarois,  chief  of  battalion,  and  aid-de  camp  of 
General  Bonaparte ;  who,  alter  a  long  harangue, 
filled  with  encomiums  on  his  commander,  and  his 
brothers  in  arms,  was  answered  in  the  same  style. 
"  Return,"  said  the  president,  "  to  those  brave 
warriors,  tell  them  the  marble  of  the  Pantheon 
awaits  tlteir  names,  and  that  they  are  already  en- 
graven on  the  hearts  of  all  true  Frenchmen. 

Enraged  at  the  victory  obtained  over  Admiral 
De  Winter  by  Viscount  Camperdown,  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  decreed,  October  26,  1797,  that 
there  should  be  assembled,  without  delay,  an 
army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of  England,  and  to 
be  xaider  the  command  of  Citizen  General  Bona- 
parte. On  the  same  -day,  the  directory  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  French  people,  to  the  follow- 
ing purport. 

"  It  is  at  London  that  the  calamities  of  Europe 
are  fabricated ;  it  is  there  that  we  must  put  an 
end  to  them.  Crown  at  length  your  exploits  by 
an  invasion  of  the  island,  whither  your  ancestors 
carried  slavery,  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  bring  back  thither  the  genius  of  liberty, 
which  must  land  there  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  French.  A  lawless  enemy  has  repelled,  in 
fact,  all  the  overtures  which  could  only  tend  to 
pacification.  You  know  this  enemy;  your  indig- 
nation fixes  on  and  points  him  out  by  name — it 
is  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's — it  is  the  most  cor- 
rupting, and  the  most  corrupted,  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe, — it  is  the  English  government. 
The  great  nation  will  avenge  the  universe ;  and 
for.  that  purpose,  Frenchmen  !  more  means  than 
one  present  themselves  to  you  ;  the  most  worthy, 
and  the  quickest,  is  a  descent  upon  England. 
Thus  let  the  Army  of  England  go  and  dictate 
terms  of  peace  in  London !  Go,  gallant  republi- 
cans !  second  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation ; 
go,  and  restore  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  And  since 
the  British  government  looks  at  this  present  mo- 
ment with  a  ferocious  smile  on  the  calamities 
which  have  befallen  the  continent,  and  glories  in 
its  wealth,  force  it  to  pay  its  quota  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  wac.  What  a  resplendent  glory 
is  held  forth  to  the  Army  of  England!  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  point  it  out." 

In  an  address  to  General  Bonaparte,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  directory  made  these  observations. 
"Peace  restores  order;  but,  above  all,  it  will' 
procure  us  the  inexpressible  advantage  of  being 
able  to  consolidate  the  republican  government, 
and  to  enable  you  to  give  a  blow  to  the  insolence 
of  England,  to  the  conquest  of  which  you  are 
called.  Go  then,  Citizen  General  i  crown  so  glo- 
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rious  a  life  by  a  conquest  which  the  Great  Nation 
owes  to  its  insulted  dignity.  Let  the  conquerors 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Tiber,  follow  your 
steps,  the  ocean  will  be  proud  of  conveying  them. 
He  is  an  untamed  slave  who  blushes  at  his  chains ; 
he  invokes  by  his  roarings  the  vengeance  of  the 
earth  on  the  tyrant  that  oppresses  his  waves.  He 
will  combat  on  your  side;  the  elements  themselves 
submit  to  the  man  who  is  free.  Pompey  did  not 
disdain  to  crush  the  pirates  ;  go  ye,  greater  than 
that  Roman  !  and  chain  up  that  gigantic  bucca- 
neer, who  tyrannizes  over  the  sea  ;  go,  and  punish 
in  London  outrages  which  have  been  too  long 
unpunished." 

A  deputation  of  the  merchants  of  Paris  ad- 
dressed the  directory  in  a  style  of  gasconade 
quite  in  unison  with  the  bombastic  professions  of 
that  government.  This  deputation  was  intro- 
duced by  the  minister  of  finance,  who  in  his  speech 
told  the  directory,  "  that  the  traders  of  Paris 
came  to  request  the  legislative  body  to  open  a 
loan,  of  which  the  premium  should  be  hypotheti- 
cated  upon  our  victories.  The  loan  may  be  called 
an  English  loan."  The  address  of  the  deputa- 
tion concluded  with  these  words: — 

"  Citizen  directors!  the  merchants  of  Paris, 
of  whom  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  organ, 
are  anxious  that  you  should  transmit  to  the  exe- 
cutive body  a  message,  to  invite  them  to  open  a 
loan,  which  will  assure  a  sure  and  ready  means  to 
effectuate  a  descent  upon  England.  This  loan 
may  be  mortgaged  upon  an  indirect  imposition." 

In  a  message,  communicating  this  offer  to  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  the  president,  Barras, 
observed,  that  the  fund  of  40,000,000,  to  be  raised 
in  this  manner,  would  be  "  secured  on  the  success 
of  the  grand  operation  which  the  directory  is 
now  preparing."  And,  in  the  council,  Jean  de 
Brie  observed,  that  the  standard  of  victory  would 
soon  "  proceed  to  punish  Albion  for  its  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes  against  humanity." 

Such  was  the  arrogance  of  France  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  such  her  enmity  against  England,  that 
she  seized  every  opportunity  of  indulging  her 
rancour. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1797,  a  third 
attempt  was  made,  by  the  British  ministry,  to 
negociate  with  the  French  directory,  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  again  .  nominated  ambassador ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  a  similar  negociation  on  the 
part  of  Portugal,  proved  successful.  The  King  of 
Great  Britain  was  therefore  pleased  to  publish  a 
declaration,  dated  from  Westminster,  October  25, 
in  which  he  detailed  "  his  benevolent  endeavours 
to  restore  to  his  people  the  blessings  of  a  secure 
and  honorable  peace."  After  enumerating  the 
obstacles  constantly  interposed  by  those  who  di- 
rected the  councils  of  France,  it  stated,  that  "  his 
minister  had  repaired  to  the  Continent,  furnished 
with  the  most  ample  powers,  and  instructed  to 
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communicale  at  once  an  explicit  and  detailed  pro-  BOOKIII. 

posal  and  plan  of  peace,  reduced  into  the  shape  of 

a  regular  treaty ;  just  and  moderate  in  its  principles,  CHAP 
embracing  all  the    interests  concerned,  and  ex- 
tending  to  every  object  connected  with  the  res- 
toration    of    public    tranquillity.      To   this   pro- 
ceeding, open  and  liberal  beyond  example,  the 
conduct  of  his   majesty's  enemies   opposed  the 
most   striking  contrast;    no  counter-project    has 
ever  yet  been  received,  and  no  statement  of  the 
extent  and   nature  of  the   conditions  on  which 
they  would  conclude  any  peace  with  these  king- 
doms could  be  obtained.    The  points  which,  in 
pursuance  of  this   system,  the  enemy  proposed 
for  separate  discussion,  in  their  first  conferences 
with  his  majesty's  ministers,  were  at  once  frivo- 
lous and  offensive ;  none  of  them  productive  of 
any  solid  advantage  to  France,  but  all  calculated 
to  raise  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace.     And 
to  these   demands  were  soon  added  another,  in 
its  form  unprecedented,  in  its  substance  extrava- 
gant, and  such  as  could  originate  only  in  the  most 
determined    and  inveterate  hostility.    The  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  compensation,  before  expressly 
admitted  by  common  consent  as  the  just  and  equi- 
table basis  of  negociation,  was  now  disclaimed  ; 
every  idea  of  moderation  or  reason,  every  appear- 
ance of  justice  was  disregarded;  and  a  concession 
was  required  from  his  majesty's  plenipotentiary,, 
as  a  preliminary  and  indispensable  condition,which 
must  at  once  have  superseded  all  the  objects,  and 
precluded  all  the  means   of  treating.     France, 
after  incorporating  with  her  own    dominions   so- 
large  a  portion  of  her  conquests,  and  affecting  to 
have  deprived  herself,  by  her  own  internal  regu- 
lations, of  the  power  of  alienating  these  valuable 
additions  of  territory,  did  not  scruple  to  demand 
from  his  majesty  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
surrender  of  all  that  the  energy  of  his  people,  and 
the  valor  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  had  conquered 
in  the  present  war,  either  from  France  or   her 
allies.     She  required,  that   the  power  of  Great 
Britain  should  be    confined   within   its    former 
limits,  at  the  very  moment  when    her  own  do- 
minion  was  extended  to  a  degree  almost  unpa- 
ralleled in  history.     She  insisted  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  danger,  the  means  of  resist- 
ance should  be  diminished  ;  and  that  his  majesty 
should  give  up,  without  compensation,  and  into, 
the  hauds  of  his  enemies,  the  necessary  defences 
of  his  possessions,  and  the  future  safeguards  of  his 
empire.     Nor    even  was   this   demand    brought 
forward  as  constituting  the  terms  of  peace,  but 
the    price  of  negociation ;    as  the    condition  on 
which  alone  his  majesty  was  to   be   allowed   to 
learn  what  farther  unexplained    demands  were 
still  reserved,  and  to  what  greater  sacrifices  these 
unprecedented  concessions  of  honor  and  safety 
were  to  lead." 

After  enumerating   the  outrages   and  insults 
20 
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BOOK  III.  committed  in  respect  to  the  king's  plenipotentiary, 
•  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences,  the 

CHAP.  I.  declaration  thus  concludes  : 

"  To  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world,  it 
must  be  manifest,  that  the  French  government 
(while  they  persist  in  their  present  sentiments) 
leave  his  majesty  without  an  alternative,  unless  he 
were  prepared  to  surrender  and  sacrifice  to  the 
undisguised  ambition  of  his  enemies,  the  honor  of 
his  crown,  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  It 
must  be  manifest,  that,  instead  of  showing,  on 
their  part,  any  inclination  to  meet  his  majesty's 
pacific  overtures  on  any  moderate  terms,  they 
have  never  brought  themselves  to  state  any 
terms  (however  exorbitant)  on  which  they  were 
ready  to  conclude  peace.  They  have  asked, 
as  a  preliminary,  (and  in  a  form  the  most  arrogant 
and  offensive,)  concessions  which  the  comparative 
situation  of  the  two  countries  would  have  ren.- 
dered  extravagant  in  any  stage  of  negociation ; 
which  were  directly  contrary  to  their  own  repeated 
professions;  and  which,  nevertheless,  they  pe- 
remptorily requested  to  be  complied  with  in  the 
very  outset,  reserving  an  unlimited  power  of 
afterwards  accumulating,  from  time  to  time,  fresh 
demands,  increasing'  in  proportion  to  every  new 
concession. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  proposed  by  his 
majesty  have  been  stated  in  the  most  clear,  open, 
and  unequivocal  manner.  The  discussion  of  all 
the  points  to  which  they  relate,  or  of  any  others 
which,  the  enemy  might  bring  forward  as  the 
terms  of  peace,  has  been,  on  his  majesty's  part, 
repeatedly  called  for,  and  as  often  promised  by  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  but  to  this  day  has 
never  yet  been  obtained.  The  rupture  of  the 
negotiation  is  not  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
pretensions,  however  inadmissible,  urged  as  the 
price  of  peace ;  nor  to  any  ultimate  difference  on 
terms  however  exorbitant;  but  to  the  evident 
and  fixed  determination  of  the  enemy  to  prolong 
the  contest,  and  to  persevere,  at  all  hazards,  in 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  these  kingdoms. 

"While  thisdetenniiiiition  continues  to  prevail, 
his  majesty's  earnest  wishes  and  endeavors  to 
restore  peace  to  his  subjects  must  be  fruitless. 
But  his  sentiments  remain  unaltered.  He  looks 
with  anxious  expectation  to  the  moment  when 
the  government  of  France  may  show  a  disposition 
and  spirit  in  any  degree  corresponding  to  his 
own.  And  he  renews,  even  now,  and  before  all 


Europe,  the  solemn  determination,  that,  in  spite  of 
repeated  provocations,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  claims  have  been  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  that  fresh  success  which,  by  the  bles- 
sing of  Providence,  has  recently  attended  his 
arms,  (alluding  to  Admiral  Duncan's  victory,) 
he  is  yet  ready  (if  the  calamities  of  war  can  now 
be  closed)  to  conclude  peace  on  the  same  mode- 
rate and  equitable  principles  and  terms  v  Inch  he 
has  before  proposed:  the  rejection  of  such  terms 
must  now,  more  than  ever,  demonstrate  the  im- 
placable animosity  and  insatiable  ambition  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  contend,  and  to  them 
alone  must  the  future  consequences  of  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  be  ascribed. 

"  If  such  unhappily  is  the  spirit  by  which  they 
are  still  actuated,  his  majesty  can  neither  hesitate- 
as  to  the  principles  of  his  own  conduct,  nor  doubt 
the  sentiments  and  determination  of  his  people. 
He  will  not  be  wanting  to  them,  and  he  is  confi- 
dent they  will  not  be  wanting  to  themselves.  He 
has  an  anxious  but  a  sacred  and  indispensable 
duty  to  fulfil ;  he  will  discharge  it  with  resolution, 
constancy,  and  firmness.  Deeply  as  he  must  re- 
gret the  continuance  of  a  war,  so  destructive  in 
its  progress,  and  so  burthensome  even  in  its  suc- 
cess, he  knows  the  character  of  the  brave  people 
whose  interests  and  honor  are  entrusted  to  him. 
These  are  the  first  objects  of  his  life  to  maintain  ; 
and  he  is  convinced,  that  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  spirit  of  his  kingdom  will  be  found  inad- 
equate to  this  arduous  contest,  or  unequal  to  the 
importance  or  value  of  the  objects  which  are  at 
stake.  He  trusts,  that  the  favor  of  Providence, 
by  which  they  have  always  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported against  all  their  enemies,  will  be  still  ex- 
tended to  them ;  and  that,  under  this  protection, 
his  faithful  subjects,  by  a  resolute  and  vig-orous 
application  of  the  means  which  they  possess,  will 
be  enabled  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  to  resist,  with  just  indignation,  the 
assumed  superiority  of  the  enemy,  against  whom 
they  have  fought  with  the  courage,  success,  and 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  aims  at  nothing- 
less  than  to  destroy,  at  once,  whatever  has  contri- 
buted to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  (he  Bri- 
tish empire — all  the  channels  of  its  industry,  and 
nil  the  sources  of  its  power ;  its  security  from 
abroad,  its  tranquillity  at  home,  and,  above  all, 
that  constitution,  on  which  alone  depends  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  its  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Captivity  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.— Rancor  of  the  French  Government.— Ill-treatment  of  English 
Prisoners. — Curious  and  interesting  Anecdotes  of  Sir  Sidney,  and  his  wonderful  Escape. 


NOTHING  can  more  evince  the  malevolence  of 
the  French  government  towards  the  English 
nation  at  this  period,  than  the  ungenerous  deten- 
tion of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  British  officer,  being  stationed  off  Havre  de 
Grace,  went  with  the  boats  of  his  squadron  on 
a  recounoitering  expedition,  and  on  the  18th  of 
April  captured  a  French  lugger  privateer,  which, 
by  the  strong  setting  of  the  tide  into  the  harbour, 
was  driven  above  the  forts.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  the  whole  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
the  French  discovering  the  French  lugger  in  tow 
of  the  English  boats,  an  alarm  was  instantly 
given,  and  another  lugger  of  superior  force  was 
warped  out  against  the  prize.  This  vessel  he  en- 
gaged for  a  considerable  time,  but  her  metal  was 
so  much  heavier,  as  to  render  all  resistance  un- 
availing, and  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  obliged 
to  surrender  with  nineteen  of  his  companions. 
The  Diamond  was  meanwhile  prevented  from 
affording  any  assistance  to  her  brave  commander, 
by  the  dead  calm  which  prevailed  during  the 
whole  of  the  unfortunate  transaction.  The  offi- 
cers immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  enquire 
whether  Sir  Sidney  was  wounded,  and  to  request 
that  he  might  be  treated  with  kindness.  The 
governor  replied,  that  Sir  Sidney  was  well,  and 
that  he  should  experience  the  utmost  humanity 
and  attention. 

This  promise,  however,  the  French  government 
•was  very  far  from  ratifying.  The  mischief  to 
their  marine,  of  which  he  had  been  the  instrument 
at  Toulon,  and  his  subsequent  activity  in  annoying 
their  coast,  had  rendered  Sir  Sidney  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  rulers  of  France,  who  obsti- 
nately refused  to  exchange  their  prisoner. 

They  set  up  a  pretence  that  Sir  Sidney  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war, 
and  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  ordinary  ex- 
changes. No  doubt  remained  with  the  directory 
but  that  (his  was  an  act  of  injustice,  and  they 
therefore  directly  apprehended,  that  the  English 
government  would  take  revenge,  by  ill-treatingthe 
French  prisoners  in  their  country.  The  anxious 
eye  of  the  directory  was  constantly  upon  the  mo- 
tions of  the  English  administration;  their  agent 
was  ordered  to  look  out,  and,  as  he  did  not  com- 
plain, he  was  suspected  of  neglecting  his  duty. 

M.  Cliaretic,  the  French  agent,  had  constant 
access  to  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  receiv- 
ed every  information  as  often  as  he  wished ;  he 
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was  in  general  satisfied ;  and  no  ground  of  com-  BOOK  III. 
plaint  arose  that  the  government  did  not  correct 
to  his  satisfaction.  It  was,  however,  discovered, 
that  at  Fahnouth  the  contractor  had  supplied  the 
prisoners  with  bread  inferior  to  the  price  govern- 
ment paid;  a  circumstance  that  buoyed  up  the 
reputation  of  M.  Charetie,  by  giving  him  a  tale  to 
send  over  to  his  government,  of  which  the  direc- 
tory made  the  most  ungenerous  use.  When  the 
conduct  of  the  contractor  was  represented,  he  was 
punished,  and  means  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  same  fraud ;  yet  the  directory  trumpeted 
the  story  forth  in  their  gazettes  and  placards,  to 
justify  the  wretched  manner  in  which  they  had 
treated  the-  English  prisoners,  even  before  they 
had  any  such  excuse  to  make.  A  Frenchman, 
on  arriving  at  Nantes  from  an  English  prison, 
saw  it  stuck  against  the  walls,  that  the  French 
prisoners  were  fed  upon  dead  dogs  and  cats,  and 
were  sometimes  brought  out,  in  great  numbers, 
and  shot  to  amuse  the  people ;  he  declared  that 
it  was  false,  and  that  he  was  treated  with  extreme 
kindness;  but  he  was  told  to  be  silent,  and  not 
dare  to  contradict  the  government. 

As  the  French  sent  an  agent  to  look  over  their 
prisoners  in  England,  so  the  British  government 
appointed  Mr.  Swinburne,  agent,  to  attend  to  their 
prisoners  in  France ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne  was  not 
allowed  access  to  the  prisons,  nor  to  receive  any 
information  concerning  them  directly,  but  such 
as  the  French  commissaries  thought  proper  to 
give. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  by  the 
English  government,   several   persons  were  ex- 
amined as  to  their  treatment  while  prisoners  in 
France ;  it  appeared  that  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  comfort  of  those  unfortunate  people  held 
in  France,  that  their  places  of  confinement  were 
small,  crowded,  and  filthy,  and  their  allowances 
poor  and  scanty,  while  every  article  was  cheap 
and  plentiful  near  where  they  were  confined.  On 
their  marches  from  where  they  were  taken  to  the 
places  appointed  for  their  residence,  while  they 
were  detained,  they  were  obliged  to  support  the 
soldiers,  who  conducted  them,  out  of  their  scanty 
pittance,  and  at  night  were  lodged  in  a  church  on 
vet  straw,  and  when  their  release  was  ordered, 
they  were  marched  back,  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses.    When  this  was  reported  to  the  marine 
minister  at  Brest,  by  some  English  officers,  he 
said,  he  believed  all  they  told  him,  but  that  it  was 
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BOOK  III.  not  in  his  power  to  remedy  it,  or  be  would  ;  and 

he  desired  them  to  apply  to  the  French  commis- 

CHAP.    II.  Sary  in  London,  for  the  difference  of  the  deficiency 
"""  '  in  what  they  ought  to  have  received.     Not  only 
were  the  provisions  curtailed  for  those  who  were 
ill,  but  even  for  those  who  were  lame. 

The  French  commissary  for  prisoners  was  ex- 
amined before  a  committee  held  in  London,  as  to 
the  state  in  which  he  saw  the  different  prisons  in 
England,  and  lie  gave  the  highest  credit  to  the 
government  for  the  allowances  they  made  to  sup- 
port the  prisoners,  and  said,  that  whatever  faults 
there  were,  they  doubtless  arose  with  the  con- 
tractors ;  at  some  places,  he  did  see  articles  sup- 
plied not  by  any  means  equal  to  the  price  that 
government  paid  for  them;  but  that,  on  stating 
this  to  the  transport-board,  under  whose  care  the 
prisoners  were,  every  attention  was  paid  to  his 
remonstrances.  It  appeared,  however,  from  the 
minutes  of  the  committee,  that  Monsieur  Charetie 
had  written  to  the  directory  that  the  prison  at 
Norman  Cross  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  many 
irregularities  occurred.  This,  however,  he  denied 
to  the  committee,  and  it  appeared,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  medical  officers  who  attended,  and 
two  French  medical  men  who  also  assisted,  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  A  great  deal  of  cruelty 
and  jealousy  existed  relative  to  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  France,  which  was  the  occasion  of  many 
unpleasant  circumstances  between  the  two  na- 
tions; but  the  committee  resolved  there  was  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  those  in  England. 

The  directory  well  knew,  that  a  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners  would  free  the  English  go- 
vernment from  all  blame ;  and  it  was  unjustly  in- 
sisted upon,  that  the  British  should  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  number  of  prisoners  that  they  had  a 
right  to  demand  in  exchange  for  Frenchmen  libe- 
rated on  parole,  amounting  to  7019,  and  also  give 
up  4000  more,  above  what  they  expected  to  re- 
ceive any  exchange  for,  before  they  could  change 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  an  officer  of  equal  rank. 

When  Sir  Sidney  was  taken  at  sea,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  secretary  and  M.  de  Tr ,  a 

French  gentleman,  who  had  emigrated  from  his 
country,  and  who,  it  had  been  agreed,  was  to  pass 
for  Sir  Sidney's  servant,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his 
life  in  that  disguise.  Nor  were  their  expectations 
frustrated ;  for  John,  as  he  was  called,  was  lucky 
enough  to  escape  all  suspicion. 

On  Sir  Sidney's  arrival  in  France,  he  was 
treated  at  first  with  unexampled  rigor,  and  was 
told  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  under  a  military 
commission,  and  shot  as  a  spy.  The  government, 
however,  gave  orders  for  his  removal  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  sent  to  the  Abbaye,  and,  together 
with  his  two  companions  in  misfortune,  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  the  means  of  escape  were  the  con- 
stant objects  on  which  they  employed  their  minds. 


The  window  of  their  prison  was  toward  the  street, 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  a  hope 
sooner  or  later  to  effect  their  object. 

One  day,  our  British  hero  observed  that  a  lady, 
who  lived  in  an  upper  apartment  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  seemed  frequently  to  look  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  prison  where  he  was  con- 
fined. As  often  as  he  observed  her  he  played 
some  tender  air  upon  his  flute,  by  which,  and  by 
imitating  every  motion  that  she  made,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  fixing  her  attention  upon  him,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  remarking,  that  she  occa- 
sionally observed  him  with  a  glass.  One  morning 
when  he  saw  that  she  was  looking  attentively 
upon  him  in  this  manner,  he  tore  a  blank  leaf  from 
an  old  mass-book,  which  was  lying  in  his  cell,  and 
with  the  soot  of  the  chimney  contrived,  by  his 
finger,  to  describe  upon  it,  in  a  large  character, 
the  letter  A,  which  he  held  to  the  window,  to  be 
viewed  by  this  fair  sympathizing  observer.  After 
gazing  upon  it  some  little  time,  she  nodded,  to 
shew  that  she  understood  what  it  meant.  Sir 
Sidney  then  touched  the  top  of  the  first  bar  of  the 
grating  of  his  window,  which  he  wished  her  to 
consider  as  the  representative  of  the  letter  A,  tha 
second  B,  and  so  on,  until  he  had  formed  from  the 
tep  of  the  bars  a  corresponding  number  of  letters ; 
and  by  touching  the  middle  and  bottom  parts  of 
them,  upon  a  line  with  each  other,  he  easily,  after 
having  inculcated  the  first  impression  of  his  wishes, 
completed  a  telegraphic  alphabet.  The  process 
of  communication  was,  from  its  nature,  very  slow; 
but  Sir  Sidney  had  the  happiness  of  observing, 
upon  forming  the  first  word,  that  this  excellent 
being,  who  beamed  before  him  like  a  guardian 
angel,  seemed  completely  to  comprehend  it,  which 
she  expressed  by  an  assenting  movement  of  the 
head. 

Frequently  obliged  to  desist  from  this  tacit  and 
tedious  intercourse,  from  the  dread  of  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  the  gaolers  or  his  fellow-prisoners, 
who  were  permitted  to  walk  before  his  Avindow, 
Sir  Sidney  occupied  several  days  in  communica- 
ting to  his  unknown  friend  his  name  and  quality, 
and  imploring  her  to  procure  some  unknown 
royalist  of  consequence  and  address,  sufficient 
for  the  undertaking,  to  effect  his  escape ;  in  the 
achievement  of  which  he  assured  her,  upon  his 
word  of  honor,  that,  whatever  cost  might  be  in- 
curred, would  be  amply  reimbursed,  and  that  the 
bounty  and  gratitude  of  his  counlry  would  nobly 
remunerate  those  who  had  the  talent  and  bravery 
to  accomplish  it.  By  the  same  means  he  enabled 
her  to  draw  confidential  and  accredited  bills  for 
considerable  sums  of  money,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  scheme,  which  she  applied  with  perfect 
integrity. 

Other  ladies  endeavoured  to  assist  our  hero, 
with  whom,  under  borrowed  names,  he  used  to 
correspond,  theirs  being  taken  from  the  ancient 
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mythology ;  so  that  he  had  now  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  Thalia,  Melpomene,  and  Clio. 

At  leng-th  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  removed  to  ther 
Temple,  where  his  three  muses  soon  contrived 
means  of  intelligence,  nnrl  every  day  offered  him 
new  schemes  of  effecting-  his  escape.  At  first  he 
eagerly  accepted  them  all,  though  reflection  soon 
destroyed  the  hopes  to  which  the  love  of  liberty 
had  given  birth.  He  was  resolved  not  to  leave 
his  secretary  in  prison,  and  still  less  poor  John, 
whose  safety  was  more  dear  to  him  than  his  own 
emancipation. 

In  the  Temple,  John  was  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
considerable  degree  of  liberty.  He  was\  lightly 
dressed  as  an  English  jockey,  and  knew  how  to 
assume  the  manners  that  correspond  with  that 
character.  Every  one  was  fond  of  John,  who 
drank  and  fraternized  with  the  turnkeys,  and 
made  love  to  the  keeper's  daughter,  who  was 
persuaded  he  would  marry  her  ;  and,  as  the  little 
English  jockey  was  not  supposed  to  have  received 
a  very  brilliant  education,  he  had  learned,  by 
means  of  study,  sufficiently  to  mutilate  his  native 
tongue.  John  appeared  very  attentive  and  eager 
in  Sir  Sidney's  service,  and  always  spoke  to  nis 
master  in  a  very  respectful  manner.  Sir  Sidney 
scolded  him  from  time  to  time  with  mweA  f/ra- 
ritjf ;  and  he  played  his  part  so  well,  that  our 
fcero  frequently  found  himself  forgetting  his 
friend,  and  seriously  giving  orders  to  the  va- 
let. At  length,  John's  wife,  Madame  de  Tr , 

a  very  interesting  lady,  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
made  the  most  uncommon  exertion  to  liberate 
them  from  their  captivity.  She  dared  not 
come,  however,  to  the  Temple,  for  fear  of  disco- 
very ;  but  from  a  neighbouring  house  she  daily 
beheld  her  husband,  who,  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro,  enjoyed  alike,  in  secret,  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating the  friend  of  his  bosom.  Madame  de 

Tr now  communicated  a  plan  for  delivering 

them  from  prison  to  a  sensible  and  courageous 
-  young  man  of  her  acquaintance,  who  immediately 
acceded  to  it  without  hesitation.     This  French- 
man, who  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  country, 

said  to  Madame  de  Tr ,  "  I  will  serve  Sir 

Sidney  Smith  with  pleasure,  because  I  believe 
the  English  government  intend  to  restore  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  throne;  but.  if  the  commodore  is 
to  fight  against  France,  and  not  for  the  King  of 
France,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  assist  him." 

Ch.  L'Oiseau  (for  that  was  the  name  this  young 
friend  assumed)  was  connected  with  the  agents  of 
the  king,  then  confined  in  the  Temple,  and  with 
whom  he  was  always  contriving  means  of  escape. 
It  was  intended  they  should  all  get  off'  together. 
M.  la  Vilheurnois,  being  condemned  only  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  was  resolved  not  to  quit  his 
present  situation ;  but  his  brother  and  Duverne 
de  Presle  were  to  follow  their  example.  Every 
thing  was  prepared  for  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
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ject.  The  means  proposed  by  Ch.  L'Oiseau  ap-  BOOK  til. 
peared  practicable,  and  they  resolved  to  adopt  - 
them.  A  hole,  twelve  feet  long,  was  to  be  made  CHAP.  IT. 
in  a  cellar  adjoining  to  the  prison,  and  the  apart- 
rnent-s  to  which  the  cellar  belonged  >vere  at  their 
disposal.  Mademoiselle  D  -  ,  rejecting  every 
prudential  consideration,  generously  came  to  re- 
side there  for  a  week,  and,  being  young,  the 
other  lodgers  attributed  to  her  alone  the  frequent 
visits  of  Ch.  L'Oiseau.  Thus  every  thing  seemed 
to  favor  their  wishes.  No  one  in  the  house  in 
question  seemed  to  have  any  suspicions  ;  and  the 
amiable  little  child  Mademoiselle  D  --  had  with 
her,  and  who  was  only  sereu  years  old,  was  so 
far  from  betraying  their  secret,  that  she,  always 
beat  a  little  drum  and  made  a  noise  while  the 
work  was  going  on  in  the  cellar. 

Meanwhile  L'Oiseau  had  continaed  his  labors 
a  considerable  time  without  any  appearance  of 
day-light,  and  he  was  apprehensive  he  had  at- 
tempted the  opening  considerably  too  low.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  wall  should  be 
sounded;  and  for  this  purpose  a  mason  was  re- 
quired. Madame  de  Tr  --  recommended  one, 
and  Ch.  L'Oiseau  undertook  to  bring  him,  and 
to  detain  him  in  the  cellar  till  they  had  escaped, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  very  day.  The 
worthy  mason  perceived  the  object  was  to  save 
some  of  the  victims  of  misfortune,  and  cama 
without  hesitation.  He  only  said,  "  If  I  am  ar- 
rested, take  care  of  my  poor  children." 

A  dreadful  misfortune  now  frustrated  all  their 
hopes  !  Though  the  wall  was  souiided  with  th« 
greatest  precaution,  the  last  stone  fell  out,  and 
rolled  into  the  garden  of  the  Temple.  The  sen- 
tinel perceived  it  —  the  alarm  was  given  —  the 
guard  arrived  —  and  all  was  discovered.  For- 
tunately, however,  their  friends  had  time  to  make 
their  escape,  and  none  of  them  >vere  known.  They 
had,  indeed,  taken  their  measures.  with  the  great- 
est care;  and  when  the  commissioners  of  the  Bu- 
reau Central  came  to  examine  the  cellar  and 
apartment,  they  found  only  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture,  trunks  filled  with  logs  of  wood  and 
hay,  and  the  hats  with  tri-colored  cockades,  pro- 
vided for  their  flight,  as  those  they  wore  were 
black. 

This  first  attempt,  though  extremely  well  con- 
ducted, having  faded,  Sir  Sidney  wr.ote  to  Ma- 
dame de  Tr  -  ,  both  to  console  her  and  their 
young  friend,  who  was  miserable  at  having  foun- 
dered just  as  he  was  going  into  port.  They  wer« 
so  far,  however,  from  suffering  themselves  to  be 
discouraged,  that  they  still  continued  to  form 
new  schemes  for  their  deliverance.  The  keeper 
perceived  it,  and  Sir  Sidney  was  frequently  so 
open  as  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  "  Commodore," 
said  he,  "  your  friends  are  desirous  of  liberating' 
you,  and  they  only  discharge  their  duty.  I  also 
am  doing  mine,  in  watching  you  still  more  nar- 
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600K  III.  rowly."  Though  this  keeper  was  a  man  ofimpa- 
rnlleled  severity,  yet  he  never  departed  from  the 
rules  of  civility  and  politeness.  He  treated  all 
the  prisoners  with  kindness,  and  even  piqued 
himself  on  his  generosity.  Various  proposals 
were  made  to  him,  but  he  rejected  them  all, 
watched  them  the  more  closely,  and  preserved  the 
profoundest  silence. 

One  day,  when  our  hero  dined  with  him,  he 
perceived  that  Sir  Sidney  fixed  his  attention  on  a 
window  then  partly  open,  and  which  looked  into 
the  street.  Sir  Sidney  saw  his  uneasiness,  and 
it  amused  him :  however,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  he 
said  to  him,  laughing,  "  I  know  what  you  are 
I  (linking- of.  but  fear  not.  It  is  now  three  o'clock. 
1  will  make  a  truce  with  you  till  midnight;  and 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  that,  till  that  time, 
even  were  the  doors  open,  I  would  not  escape. 
When  that  hour  is  past,  my  promise  is  at  an  end, 
and  we  are  enemies  again.  —"Sir,"  replied  he, 
"  your  word  is  a  safer  bond  than  my  bars  and 
bolts:  till  midnight,  therefore,  I  am  perfectly 
easy/'  When  they  rose  from  the  table,  the 
keeper  took  him  aside,  and.  speaking  with  warmth, 
said,  "  Commodore,  the  Boulevard  is  not  far.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  take  the  air  there,  I  will  con- 
duct you."  Sir  Sidney's  astonishment  was  ex- 
treme; nor  could  he  conceive  how  this  man,  who 
appeared  so  severe,  and  so  steady,  should  thus 
suddenly  make  him  such  a  proposal.  He  ac- 
cepted it,  however,  and  in  the  evening  they  went 
out. 

From  that  time  forward  this  confidence  always 
continued.  Whenever  Sir  Sidney  was  desirous 
to  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  he  offered  him  a  suspen- 
sion, ofnmin  till  a  certain  hour.  This  his  gene- 
rous enemy  never  refused  :  but  when  the  armis- 
tice was  at  an  end  his  vigilance  was  unbounded. 
livery  post  was  examined  ;  and  if  the  government 
ordered  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  should  be  kept 
close,  the  order  was  enforced  with  the  greatest 
care.  Thus  our  hero  was  again  free  to  contrive 
and  prepare  for  his  escape,  and  the  keeper  to  treat 
him  with  the  utmost  rigor.  This  man  had  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  obligations  of  honor.  He 
often  said  to  Sir  Sidney,  "  Were  you  even  under 
sentence  of  death,  I  would  permit  you  to  go  out 
on  your  parole,  because  I  should  be  certain  of 
your  return.  Many  very  honest  prisoners,  and  I 
myself  among  the  rest,  would  not  return  in  the 
like  case  ;  but  an  officer,  and  especially  an  officer 
of  distinction,  holds  his  honor  dearer  than  his  life. 
I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  commodore ;  and  therefore 
I  should  be  less  uneasy,  if' you  desired  the  gates 
to  be  always  open."  The  keeper  was  right. 
While  Sir  Sidney  enjoyed  his  liberty,  lie  endea- 
voured even  to  lose  sight  of  the  idea  of  his  escape; 
and  he  would  have  been  averse  to  employ  for 
that  object  means  that  had  occurred  to  his  imagi- 
nation during  his  hours  of  liberty.  One  day  he 


received  a  letter  containing  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  which  he  had  the  stroni>;es(  desire  to 
read  ;  but  ;is  its  contents  related  to  his  intended 
deliverance,  he  asked  to  return  to  his  room,  and 
break  off  the  truce.  The  keeper,  however,  re- 
fused, saying,  with  a  laugh,  that  he  wanted  to 
take  some  sleep.  Accordingly  he  lay  down,  and 
Sir  Sidney  postponed  the  perusal  of  his  letter  till 
the  evening.  Meanwhile  no  opportunity  ot  flight 
offered  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  directory  ordered 
him  to  be  treated  with  rigor.  The  keeper  punc- 
tually obeyed  all  the  orders  he  received  ;  and  he 
who  the  preceding  evening  had  granted  Sir  Sid- 
ney the  greatest  liberty,  now  doubled  his  guard, 
in  order  to  exercise  a  more  perfect  vigilance. 

Among-  the  prisoners  was  a  man  condemned 
for  certain  political  offences  to  ten  years  confine- 
ment, and  whom  all  the  other  prisoners  suspected 
of  the  detestable  capacity  of  a  spy  upon  his  com- 
panions. Their  suspicions,  indeed,  appeared  to 
have  some  foundation,  and  Sir  Sidney  felt  the 
.greater  anxiety  on  account  of  his  friend  John. 
He  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  soon  after  to 
obtain  his  liberty.  An  exchange  of  prisoners 
being-  about  to  take  place,  Sir  Sidney  applied  to 
have  his  servant  included  in  the  cartel ;  and 
though  this  request  might  easily  have  been  re- 
fused, fortunately  no  difficulty  arose,  and  it  was 
granted.  When  the  day  of  his  departure  arrived, 
this  kind  and  affectionate  friend  could  scarcely 
be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  Sir  Sidney ;  till  at 
length  he  yielded  to  his  most  earnest  entreaties. 
They  parted  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  which  to  our 
hero  were  the  tears  of  pleasure,  because  his  friend 
was  leaving-  a  situation  of  the  greatest  dangen 
The  amiable  jockey  was  regretted  by  every  one : 
the  turnkeys  drank  a  good  journey  to  him ;  nor 
could  the  girl  lie  had  courted  help  weeping  for  his 
departure  ;  whilst  her  mother,  who  thought  John 
a  very  good  youth,  hoped  she  should  one  day  call 
him  her  son-in-law.  Sir  Sidney  was  soon  in- 
formed of  his  arrival  in  London  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance rendered  his  confinement  less  painful. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1797,  (18th  Fructidor) 
the  rigor  of  Sir  Sidney's  confinement  was  still 
further  increased.  The  keeper,  whose  name  was 
Lasne,  was  displaced;  our  hero  was  again  kept 
close  prisoner;  and,  together  with  his  liberty,  lost 
the  hopes  of  a  peace,  which  he  thought  approach- 
ing. At  this  time  a  proposal  was  made  to  Sir 
Sidney  for  his  escape,  which  he  adopted  as  his  last 
resource.  The  plan  was  to  have  forged  orders 
drawn  up  for  his  removal  to  another  prison,  and 
thus  to  carry  him  off.  A  French  gentleman,  M. 
de  Phelipeaux,  a  man  of  equal  intrepidity  and  ge- 
nerosity, offered  to  execute  this  enterprise.  Tie 
order  then  being  accurately,  imitated,  and,  by 
means  of  a  bribe,  the  real  stamp  of  the  minister's 
signature  procured,  nothing  remained  but  to  find 
men  bold  eneugh  to  put  this  plan  into. execution. 
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Phelipeanx  and  Ch.  L'Oiseau  would  have  eagerly 
undertaken  it ;  but  both  being;  known,  and  even 
notorious  at  the  temple,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  employ  others.  Messrs.  B ana  L, — •— , 

therefore,  both  men  of  tried  courage,  accepted  the 
office  with  pleasure  and  alacrity.  With  this  order, 

then,  they  came  to  the  temple;  Mr.  B in  the 

dress  of  an  adjutant,  and  Mr.  L as  an  officer. 

The  keeper  having  perused  the  order,  and  atten- 
tively examined  the  minister's  signature,  went 
into  another  room,  leaving-  Sir  Sidney's  friends 
for  some  time  in  the  most  cruel  uncertainty  and 
suspense.  At  length  he  returned,  accompanied 
by  the  registrar  (or  greffier)  of  the  prison,  and 
ordered  our  hero  to  be  called.  When  the  regis- 
trar informed  him  of  the  orders  of  the  directory, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  pretended  to  be  very  much 
concerned  at  it ;  but  the  adjutant  assured  him,  in 
the  most  serious  manner,  "  that  the  government 
were  very  far  from  intending  to  aggravate  his 
misfortune,  and  that  he  should  be  very  comfortable 
at  the  place  whither  he  was  ordered  to  conduct 
him."  Sir  Sidney  expressed  his  gratitude  to  all 
the  servants  employed  about  the  prison,  and  was 
not  long  in  packing  up  his  clothes. 

At  his  return,  the  registrar  observed,  that  at 
least  six  men  from  the  guard  must  accompany 
him  ;  and  the  adjutant,  without  being  the  least 
confounded,  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  re- 
mark, and  gave  orders  for  them  to  be  called  out; 
but  on  reflection,  and  remembering-,  as  it  were, 
the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  of  honor,  he  addressed 
Sir  Sidney,  saying,  "  Commodore,  you  are  an  offi- 
cer; I  am  an  officer  also.  Your  parole  will  be 
enough.  Give  me  that,  and  I  have  no  need  of 
an  escort."—"  Sir,"  replied  Sir  Sidney,  "  if  that 
is  sufficient,  I  swear,  upon  the  faith  of  an  officer, 
to  accompany  you  wherever  you  choose  to  con- 
duct me.'  The  keeper  now  asked  for  a  discharge, 

and  the  registrar  gave  the  book  to  Mr.  B , 

who  boldly  signed  it  with  a  proper  -  flourish, 
L'Oyer,  ailjtitaiit-yencral.  Meanwhile  Sir  Sidney 
employed  the  attention  of  the  turnkeys,  and 
loaded  them  with  favors,  to  prevent  them  from 
having  time  to  reflect;  nor  indeed  did  they  seem 
to  have  any  other  thought  than  their  own  advan- 
tage. The  registrar  and  keeper  accompanied 
them  as  far  as  the  second  court ;  and  at  length 
the  last  gate  was  opened,  and  they  left  them 
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They  instantly  entered  a  hackney-coach,  and  CHAP.  II. 
the  adjutant  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  '"<"> 
the  Fatixbourg-  of  St.  Germain.  But  the  stupid 
fellow  had  not  gone  a  hundred  paces  before  he 
broke  his  wheel  against  a  post,'  and  hurt  an  un- 
fortunate passenger ;  and  this  unlucky  incident 
brought  a  cro\vd  around  them.  They  quitted  the 
coach,  took  their  portmanteaus  in  their  hands, 
and  went  ofF  in  an  instant.  Though  the  people 
observed  them  much,  they  did  not  say  a  word  to 
them,  only  abusing  the  coachman ;  and  when 

the  driver  demanded  his  fare,  3Ir.  L ,  through 

an  inadvertence  that  might  have  caused  them  to- 
be  arrested,  gave  him  a  double  louis  d'or. 

Having  separated  when  they  quitted  the  car- 
riage, Sir  S.  Smith  arrived  at  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous with  only  his  secretary  and  M.  de  Pheli- 
peaux,who  had  joined  them  near  the  prison  ;  and 
though  he  was  very  desirous  of  waiting  for  his 
two  friends,  to  thank  and  take  his  leave  of  them, 
M.  de  Phelipeaux  observed,  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  Our  hero  therefore  postponed, 
till  another  opportunity,  his  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  his  deliverers ;  and  they  immediately  set 

off  for  Rouen,  where  M.  R had  made  every 

preparation  for  their  reception. 

At  Rouen  they  were  obliged  to  stay  several 
days  ;  and  as  their  passports  were  perfectly  regu- 
lar, they  did  not  take  much  care  to  conceal  them- 
selves, but  in  the  evening  they  walked  about  the 
town,  or  took  the  air  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
At  length,  every  thing  being  ready  for  them  to 
cross  the  channel,  they  quitted  Rouen  in  an  open 
boat,  and  were  soon  afterwards  discovered  by 
an  English  cruising  frigate.  Thus  our  hero  ar- 
rived in  London,  together  with  his  secretary  and 
his  friend  M.  de  Phelipeaux,  who  could  not  pre- 
vail on  himself  to  leave  them. 

Sir  Sidney  was  received  by  his  countrymen 
with  that  acclamation  which  a  meritorious  officer 
never  fails  to  obtain.  His  escape  was  considered 
as  a  miracle,  which  most  who  heard  of  it  scarcely 
knew  how  to  credit.  His  sovereign  treated  him 
with  the  warmest  affection,  and  not  only  conferred 
on  him  marked  attention  at  his  public  presenta- 
tion, but  honored  him  with  an  immediate  private 
interview  at  Buckingham-house. 
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POOK  TIT.       THE  distracted  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period, 

__ which   was    the    occasion   of  general  alarm,  de- 

mands  our  present  attention  ;•  particularly  as 
the  views  of  that  immense  body  of  French 
forces,  arrogantly  stiled  the  "  army  of  Eng- 
land," were  entirely  defeated  by  the  timely 
suppression  of  an  insurrection,  in  some  degree 
similar  to  the  Vendean  rebellion  which  agitated 
France,  but  destitute  of  such  honorable  motives. 
Britain  wns  equally  alarmed  at  the  preparations 
for  a  civil  war  in  her  sister  kingdom,  but  very 
fortunately  prevented  the  mischiefs  which  were 
intended. 

The  Irish  catholics,  it  must  be  confessed,  met 
with  repeated  disappointments,  some  years  before 
the  union  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  although 
the  impolicy  of  the  English  government,  in  raising 
their  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Fitewiuiam  for  their  viceroy,  and 
then  dashing  the  cup  of  expectation  from  their 
lips  by  his  sudden  recall,  admitted  of  no  extenua- 
tion ;  still  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  catholics  could 
not  be  vindicated,  particularly  as  the  present 
reign  was  to  them  a  reign  of  concession  and  in- 
dulgence. By  the  last  act  of  toleration,  they 
wanted,  comparatively,  but  little  of  being  restored 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty;  and  as 
the  current,  upon  the  whole,  ran  in  their  favor, 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  and  temporary 
disappointments,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe, 
that,  had  they  conducted  themselves  with  temper 
and  moderation,  they  would  ultimately  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempts  to  be  restored  to  their 
rights  as  men  and  citizens  in  their  fullest  extent ; 
to  their  political,  as  well  as  civil  existence.  Obe- 
dience to  the  magistrate  is  the  general  rule  of 
duty,  not  to  be  departed  from  but  on  extraordi- 
nary and  cogent  occasions,  such  as  can  never  be 
pleaded  in  defence  of  the  Irish  revolt  of  1798. 

In  another  light,  this  transaction  may  be  deemed 
no  less  rash  and  imprudent,  than  it  was  immoral 
and  unjust.  The  number  of  those  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  association  of  United  Irishmen,  who 
had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
and  who  had  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  engage 
in  this  conspiracy  against  the  government,  was 


indeed  prodigious;  but  still  the  power  of  the 
sword,  and,  what  is  still  more  potent,  of  the  purse, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  p'rotestants ;  and,  in  case 
of  necessity,  the  government  of  Ireland  would 
doubtless  have  been  supported  by  the  mighty 
force  of  Britain.  The  Irish  catholics  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  reduced  to  an  absolute  dependence 
upon  France,  in  order  to  establish  their  visionary 
independency.  But  what  scenes  of  horror  and 
carnage  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Ireland  must 
have  witnessed,  before  the  existing  government 
could  have  been  subverted  by  the  assistance  of 
such  nn  ally  !  And,  supposing  the  object  attained, 
Ireland  Mould  have  dearly  repented  of  the  wild 
and  romantic  project  of  separating-  herself  from 
d'reat  Britain  ;  for  France  would  have  treated  her 
as  she  had  Belgium,  Lombardy,  and  Venice. 
Even  Holland,  the  only  country  where  the  French 
had  appeared  to  observe  any  degree  of  modera- 
tion, was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
province. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  intelligence,  the 
French  government  had  employed  one  Jackson, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  of  the  clerical  profession,  who 
came  to  England,  recommended,  as  it  appears, 
to  no  other  person  than  a  Mr.  Stone,  merchant, 
at  Old  Ford,  near  London,  whose  brother,  a  vio- 
lent democrat,  had  a  few  years  before  made  Paris 
his  habitation.  Mr.  Stone  received  this  dan- 
gerous friend  with  much  hospitality;  but  Jack- 
son,  being  at  length  convinced  that  the  invasion 
of  England  was  impracticable,  repaired  to  Ireland, 
where  he  still  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Stone.  The  correspondence  being  intercepted  by 
government,  both  Jackson  and  Stone  were  in  a 
short  time  apprehended,  on  a  charge  of  high- 
treason.  The  former  was  convicted  on  the  most 
decisive  evidence  ;  but  when  brought  up  for  sen- 
tence, he  fell  down  suddenly  and  expired,  before 
it  could  be  pronounced.  Stone,  after  a  long  con- 
finement, was  also  tried,  but  acquitted,  and  suf- 
fered to  follow  his  brother  to  France. 

Immediately  on  the  conviction  of  Jackson,  Mr. 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  protestant  alid  barrister, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  and 
who  was  accounted  the  original  founder  of  the 
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society  of  United  Irishmen:  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan, 
and  some  other  distinguished  members  of  that 
association,  who  had  formed,  at.  this  period,  deep 
designs  against  the  existing  government,  thought 
it  necessary  to  abscond. 

On  the  departure  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  affairs 
began  to  wear  a  most  serious  aspect,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen  received  an  important 
accession  of  men  of  parts  and  influence.  A  re- 
gular communication  was  opened  between  the 
French  directory  (through  the  medium  of  Mr.  T. 
W.  Tone  and  other  Irish  refugees)  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  provinces,  which  were  four  in 
number ;  Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster:  these  again  communicated  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  baronies,  who  also  communicated 
with  the  representatives  of  every  hundred  men 
associated  in  each  barony;  and  the  representatives 
of  hundreds  communicated  with  the  representa- 
tives of  tens ;  which  last  held  the  office  of  corpo- 
ral in  the  malcontent  army.  Thus  an  immense 
population  could  be  called  into  action  by  an  in- 
visible agency  ;  and  the  attempts  of  government 
to  suppress  this  insurrection  could  not  be  very 
successful,  unless  it  could  secure  the  directing 
power. 

In  the  month  of  February  a  military  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  executive  council,  and 
instructions  issued  to  the  adjutant-general.    JVoc- 
turnal  assemblies  were  held  in  all  parts   of  the 
country,  where  the  people  were  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms.     The  boldest  depredations  were  made, 
the  most  unqualified  menaces   thrown   out,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  presage  the  near  approach 
•f  a    dreadful   explosion.     On   the    other    hand, 
where  the  king's  troops  and  the  orange  volunteer 
corps  prevailed,  the  most  horrid  barbarities  were 
practised  upon  the  persons,  and  the  most  shock- 
ing ravages  committed  upon  the  properties  of  the 
associated  Irishmen.    By  means  of  one  Reynolds, 
a  loyal  traitor,  who  had   been   sworn  a   United 
Irishman,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  secrete, 
and  who  was  afterwards   appointed  treasurer  to 
the  county,  and  also  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
insurgents,  a  partisan  of  government,  of  the  name 
of  Cope,  became  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
whole  extent  of  the  conspiracy.    The  police  were 
thus  enabled  to  seize,  in  Dublin,  fourteen  dele- 
gates and  three  members  of  the  directory,  with 
nil  their  papers,  plans,  lists  of  names,  &.c.     A 
fourth   member  soon    after  died  of  the   wounds 
which  he  received  in  his  own  defence.    The  Irish 
leaders  were  evidently  imitators  of  the  French. 
The  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  a  directory, 
consisting  of  hve  men;  and  they  considered  all 
persons  attached  to  the  established  government 
as  rebels,  whose  estates  should  be  confiscated  for 
the  good  of  their  new  republic  !  The  five  directors 
were,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the 
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Duke  of  Leinster;  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  a  de-  BOOK  III. 
scendant  from  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Con- 
naught ;  Mr.  Oliver  Bond;  Counsellor  Emmet ; 
and  Dr.  M'JNevin.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  taken,  with 
James  O'Coigley,  an  Irish  priest,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent.  O'Coigley  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  of 
business :  he  affected  to  have  forgotten  to  put 
some  letters  of  the  very  first  importance  into  the 
post,  and  sent  off  to  the  next  post  two  letters,  one 
directed  to  Manchester  and  one  to  Amsterdam. 
This  circumstance,  intended  to  shew  the  people 
that  they  had  something  to  do,  put  them  upon 
inquiring  what  that  something  could  be  ;  and  the 
very  sound  of  Amsterdam  made  the  comptroller 
of  the  customs  transmit  the  letters  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  had  the  travellers  conducted 
to  London  instead  of  Paris.  The  letter  to  Man- 
chester was  addressed  to  a  manufacturer  there, 
who  had  shewn  some  kindness  to  O'Coigley,  from 
a  letter  of  recommendation  which  he  had  presented 
on  his  arrival  from  Dundalk,  where  he  was  an 
officiating  priest;  and  it  was  resolved  to  set  a 
watch  upon  the  manufacturer  and  his  friends,  to 
try  if  some  circumstances  could  not  be  discovered 
that  would  afford  a  pretext  for  arresting  them  as 
traitors.  One  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  se- 
lected a  man  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  occasion, 
for  which  he  was  qualified,  by  having  acted  as  a 
sort  of  valet-dn-place  to  O'Coigley  at  Manchester. 
This  man  collected  some  few  persons  in  the  town, 
chiefly  Irish,  and  persuaded  them  to  get  the  oath 
printed,  which  the  United  Men  in  Ireland  used 
to  administer  to  each  other.  The  manufacturer 
above-mentioned,  a  tailor,  and  a  printer  who  had 
printed  the  Ir;sh  oath,  were  consequently  arrested. 
The  principal  power,  however,  remained  ;  for 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  possessed  great  mili- 
tary talents,  and  was  beloved  by  the  Irish..  The 
vacancies  in  the  directory  were  filled  up  ;  yet,  as 
it  was  unknown  how  government  obtained  infor- 
mation, they  could  not  prevent  it  getting  intelli- 
gence of  all  the  movements  that  were  adopted. 
The  new  directory  were  arrested;  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward only  escaped  by  the  peculiar  disguise  he 
assumed,  and  the  care  he  took  to  avoid  attending- 
any  of  the  meetings  in  person. 

Both  parties  laid  thehighest  importance  on  the 
services  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  were 
equally  of  opinion,  that  the  success  or  miscarriage 
of  the  rebellion  might  depend  upon  his  being- 
able  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  United' 
Irishmen.  The  moment  at  last  arrived ;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  give  the  final  instruc- 
tions to  those  who  were  to  lead  the  different 
bands  against  the  king's  forces..  Lord:  Edward 
Fitzgerald  went  to  meet  them  at  a  cabaret  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  ;-and  though,  according  % 
to  French  republicanism,  titles  had  been  abo- 
lished, this  nobleman  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
2Q 
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BOOK  III.  one  of  the  Irish  members  as  Lord  Erhrnrrl,  which 
-  •  was  overheard  by  a  servant  girl,  and  notice  given 
to  the  police.  Government  consequently  traced 
°Ut  '"S  resi^elice»  anfJ  arrested  the  principal  per- 
sons, particularly  Mr.  Bond,  M'JViven,  and  Coun- 
sellor Kmmet,  who  were  to  act  under  him.  Hav- 
ing made  such  use  of  their  information  as  was 
thought  necessary  previous  to  securing-  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  government  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  into  custody  on  the  21st  of  May.  A  gene- 
ral atfnck  was  intended  by  the  insurgents  on  the 
23d  of  May,  and  Lord  Edward  continued  in 
Dublin,  to  head  those  corps  which  were  to  seize 
the  castle,  and  alarm  the  whole  country,  in  getting 
possession  of  the  metropolis  by  a  coup-de-main. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  he  would  have 
done  at  the  head  of  an  army,  from  his  having  re- 
sisted three  officers  who  attempted  to  take  him, 
one  of  whom  he  wounded,  alter  having  killed 
another,  and  defended  himself  against  the  third, 
till  he  received  two  wounds,  of  which  he  died  in 
a  few  days. 

Besides  Reynolds,  government  bad  another 
secret  friend  in  Captain  Armstrong,  a  man  of 
great  art  and  address,  and  who,  as  desired,  had 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  new  executive 
director}',  appointed  by  the  provincial  delegates, 
amongst  whom  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Sheares,  by  profession  barristers.  Armstrong,  of 
course,  became  acquainted  with  the  proposed 
project  ;  which  \vas  to  seize  the  camp  of  Lough- 
lins-town,  the  artillery  at  Chapelizod,  and  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  in  one  nit/ht.  It  \vas  also  plan- 
nod,  that  a  great  insurrection  should  take  place 
in  Cork  at  the  same  period.  Before  the  time  ap- 
pointed, however,  Henry  and  John  Sheares,  and 
some  others  of  the  principal  conspirators,  were 
apprehended  ;  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  were 
proclaimed  by  the  lord-lieutenant  (Lord  Camden) 
and  council  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  ;  the 
guards  at  the  castle  and  all  the  great  objects  of 
attack  were  trebled;  and  the  whole  city  was,  in 
fact,  converted  into  a  garrison.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  and  persons  Mere  prohibited  from 
being  out  after  a  particular  hour. 

On  the  day  prefixed,  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
surgents appeared  in  arms  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  At  half-past  two  on  the  morning  of 
May  24,  a  regular  attack  had  been  made  by  i\ 
force,  consisting  of  about  1000  men,  armed  with 
musquets  and  pikes,  upon  the  town  of  Naas, 
fourteen  miles  only  from  the  city  of  Dublin. 
These  rebels  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
Armagh  militia,  4th  dragoon  guards,  and  Ancient 
British  fencibles,  commanded  by  Lord  Gosford. 

Three  of  the  prisoners  taken  were  immediately 
hanged  in  the  public  streets,  by  way  of  example. 
About  the  same  time,  General  Duudas  came  up 
jvith  and  defeated  a  large  party  of  the  rebels, 


posted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  near  the 
lulls  of  Kilcullen.  On  the  25th,  a  body  of  about 
400  rebels,  which  had  ventured  to  enter  Rath- 
farnham,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  was 
encountered  by  a  small  party  of  dragoons,  and 
dispersed  with  loss:  their  two  leaders  being- 
taken,  were  immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial) 
and  executed. 

Another  and  much  larger  division  of  the  rebel 
force  was  defeated  at  Tallagh-hill,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  May  2(> ;  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time  they  were  repulsed  in  two  different 
attacks  on  the  towns  of  Carlow  and  Kildare  :  in  all 
these  actions  losing  not  less  than  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  men  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  But  their  chief  effort 
was  made  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  they 
assembled  in  great  force  between  the  towns  of 
Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  situated  on  the  river 
Slaney ;  the  latter  of  which  places  they  carried 
sword  in  hand,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
It  was  impossible  for  Wexford  long  to  hold  out; 
and,  on  the  30th,  the  white  flag  was  displayed, 
and  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion.  A 
scene  of  horrid  disorder  and  outrage  ensued  on 
the  entrance  of  the  rebels  into  the  town.  The 
houses  of  the  protestants  were  ransacked,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  committed  to 
prison.  Three  gentlemen,  of  largo  property, 
members  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  past  in  custody,  on  a 
charge  of  high-treason,  were  at  the  same  time 
liberated,  and  one  of  them,  Bcauchamp  Bagnal 
Harvey,  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
rebel  army,  though  in  no  respect  qualified  for 
so  arduous  an  office. 

The  rebels,  flushed  with  this  success,  marched 
under  the  conduct  of  their  new  general,  June 
the  5th,  to  the  attack  of  New  Ross,  where  Ge- 
neral Johnson,  an  excellent  officer,  commanded. 
With  a  view  to  disorder  the  king's  troops,  who 
did  not  amount  to  3000  men,  posted  without 
the  town,  the  rebels  drove  before  them  with 
their  pikes  a  vast  number  of  horses  and  oxen. 
They  had  also  some  field-pieces  and  howitzers. 
The  weight  of  the  rebel  column,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  forced  the  troops  into  the  town,  for- 
tified only  by  an  old  ruinous  wall.  Here  the 
battle  re-commenced,  and,  after  a  dreadful  car- 
nage,  the  rebels  were  at  leugtii  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  great  loss ;  though  the  military  were 
prevented  by  extreme  fatigue,  the  action  having 
lasted  eight  hours,  from  attempting  a  pursuit. 
The  gallant  Lord  Mount  joy  was  killed  early  in 
this  engagement,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
own  regiment.  In  revenge  for  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  nume- 
rous executions  by  martial  law  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  their  deluded  adherents  in  different 
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places,  the  rebel  chiefs  condemned  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  loyalists  of  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy 
to  death — and  this  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  a  few  days  after,  with  circumstances  of  ex- 
cessive cruelty. 

June   9,   the  rebels  made    an    attempt    upon 
Arklow,  with  as  little  success  as  the  former  upon 
Ross.     Their  circumstances  now  became  critical, 
— General  Lake  advancing1  towards  the  seat  of 
the  southern  rebellion  with  large  reinforcements. 
The  main  body  of  the  rebels,  to  the  amount  of 
18  or  20,000  men,    had  taken   an   uncommonly 
strong    position    within   a   mile  of   Enniscorthy, 
upon  an  eminence  called  Vinegar-hill,  from  which, 
had   they  possessed  any  share  of  military  skill, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  dislodge  them.     A  cordon  of  troops  was  gra- 
dually  collected  from  different  quarters,    which 
almost  surrounded  the  rebel  station.     The  21st 
of  June  was  destined  for  the  grand  attack.     A 
column,  under  General  Johnson,  began  the  fight 
by  an  assault  upon  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  si- 
taated  upon  the   right  bank  of  the  Slaney,  im- 
mediately under  the  hill,    at  the  base  of  which 
that  beautiful  stream  flows  in  a  winding  channel. 
Three  other  columns,  under  the  Generals  Dun- 
das,  Duff,  and  Needham,   ascended  the  moun- 
tain in   different  directions.      The  rebels   main- 
tained their  ground  obstinately  for  an  hour  and 
a  half;  but,  on  perceiving  the  danger  of  being 
surrounded,    they   fled   with   great  precipitation, 
part  of  them  retreating  to  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low,  and  part  to  the  chain  of  hills  separating-  the 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford.     Being  vigo- 
rously pursued,  and  uo  quarter  given,  they  sus- 
tained immense  loss  ;  while,  of  the  king's  troops, 
the  whole  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, was  something  less  than   a   hundred;   a 
surprising  proof  of  the  superiority  of  skill   and 
discipline    over     mere    unenlightened    courage. 
The  only  person  of  any  note  who   fell  on    die 
rebel  side,  upon  this  occasion,  was  Father  Clinch, 
a  priest  of  Enniscorthy,  who  was  singled  out  on 
account  of  his  large  white  horse,  huge  scymifar, 
and  broad  cross-belts.     Two  priests,  of  the- name 
of  Murphy,  (Michael    and  John,)  and    a  third, 
called   Roche,    reached  the  Three  Rocks,  and, 
having   held  a  council    of  war    there,    marched 
across  the  mountains  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

Wexford  was  evacuated  June  22.  General 
Moore  had  entered  the  place  so  opportunely  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  laid  in  ashen;  and, 
which  was  still  more  interesting,  to  render  im- 
practicable the  premeditated  massacre  of  the 
remaining  prisoners,  eighty-six  persons  having 
been  murdered  by  them  the  preceding  day,  mi- 
litary music  attending  and  playing  a  dead  march, 
and  their  bodies,  pierced  with  pikes,  thrown  over 
the  bridge.  Other  horrible  cruelties  were  also 
committed  by  the  rebels  on  the  protestants  of 


that  vicinity ;  and,  upon  their  flight  from  New  BOOK  III. 

Ross,  it  is  affirmed,  that,  exasperated  by  the  in-  

telligence  of  the  refusal  of  the  royalists  to  grant   CBAP.  HI. 
quarter,  orders  were  issued  by  one  of  the  rebel    ^^^"^^ 
commanders,    Father  Murphy,   to  set  fire   to  a      1798' 
large  barn  at  Scollobogue,  near  the  foot  of  Car- 
rickburn-mountain,    some  miles   distant,    where 
upwards  of  200  of  their  prisoners,  including  wo- 
men and  children,  were  confined  under  a  guard 
when  the   rebel  army  marched   to  Enniscorthy, 
and  all  perished,  amidst  surrounding  shouts  of 
savage  exultation. 

The  rebel  general,  Harvey,  who  had  expressed 
some  disapprobation  of  these  enormities,  was  di- 
vested of  his  command  after  the  battle  of  Ross ; 
and  their  leaders  were  chosen  from  the  most  bar- 
barous and  bigotted  of  their  own  sect.  Having 
been  suffered  to  abscond,  this  unhappy  man,  who 
saw  and  acknowledged  his  error  when  too  late, 
sought  to  conceal  himself  in  a  cave  upon  one  of 
the  rocky  islands  which  lie  near  the  entrance  of 
Wexford- harbour.  But,  being  discovered,  he 
was  immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
convicted ;  and,  with  divers  other  persons,  exe- 
cuted, June  the  26th,  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford. 
On  the  same  day,  a  large  body  of  the  rebels, 
with  the  sanguinary  bigot,  Father  Murphy,  at 
their  head,  who  had  escaped  from  Vinegar-hill, 
were  defeated  by  General  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  at 
Kilconnel,  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  men 
being  killed  on  the  spot,  with  trifling  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  king's  troops.  Murphy  was  soon 
after  taken  in  his  flight,  and  most  deservedly 
hanged.  After  this  his  body  was  burnt,  and 
bis  head  placed,  with  indiscreet  zeal,  on  the  mar- 
ket-house— a  savage  deed,  more  calculated  to  in- 
cense than  to  intimidate  a  courageous  though 
m  isiaken  enemy ! 

Whatever  might  be  the  fond  and  delusive 
hopes,  entertained  by  the  comparatively  very 
small  number  of  'rebel  chieftains,  who,  unin- 
fected  by  the  contagion  of  religious  frenzy,  had 
embraced  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  universal  fraternization,  it  immediately  ap- 
peared, upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  sanguinary 
rebellion,  how  utterly  unable  they  were  to  inspire 
the  bulk  of  their  ignorant,  ferocious,  and  brutal 
followers  with  sentiments  even  of  common  huma- 
nity, and  much  less  to  restrain  them  within  the 
limits  of  law,  equity,  or  justice.  The  generality 
of  the  priests,  who  appeared  openly  in  this  re- 
bellion, took  the  utmost  pains  to  diffuse,  as  widely 
as  possible,  the  malignant  spirit  of  religious  bi- 
gotry and  inveterate  animosity  against  the  pro- 
testants, very  few  of  whom  were  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  rebel  army.  Those  who  had  been 
imprudent  enough  to  enter,  were  either  obliged 
carefully  to  conceal  their  religion,  or  submit  to 
be  re-baptized  by  the  priests,  who  were  continu- 
ally preaching  up,  that,  in  destroying  heretics, 
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BOOK  TIT.   they  were  performing-  a  duty  to  heaven.     Mur- 
phy, one  of  the  most  popular  and  profligate  of 
this  class,  in  a  sermon  delivered  by  him  after  the 
detent  at   Ross,  declared,  "  that  liiose  who  were 
killed  in  that  battle  had  fallen  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  faith  ;  that  this  general  rising  of  ihc 
catholics  was  visibly  the  work  of  the  Almighty, 
who  ha<J  determined  that  the  heretics,  after  bar- 
ing reigned  so  many  years,  should  be  now  extir- 
pated, and  the  true  catholic  religion  established." 
At  the  successful  attack  at  Three-Rocks,  previ- 
ous to  the  surrender  of  Wexford,  the  same  Mur- 
phy marched  at  (heir  head,  telling  them  "not  to 
Fear,  for,  if  they  took  up  the  dust  from  the  reads, 
and  threw  it  at  the  king's  troops,  they  would  fall 
dead   before  them."     Many   of  the   priests  pre- 
tended to  give  charms  to  prevent  the  balls  of  the 
soldiery    from    doing  hurt;    and   Father  Roche, 
one  of  the  number,  did  (as  was  believed  by  these 
poor   credulous   wretches)  constantly    catch    the 
bullets  that  came  from  his  majesty's  army  in  his 
hand.     Such  were  the  base  materials  with  which 
the  rash  and  presumptuous  leaders  of  this  rebellion 
hoped  to  construct,  in  the  room  of  the  existing 
government,  a  pure  and  perfect  fabric  of  uncon- 
taminated  democracy  !     Certainly,  a  more  crude, 
wild,   and  visionary  project,  never  entered    into 
the  head  or  heart  of  man.     It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed,  that  the  higher  descriptions  of  ca- 
tholics, whether  ecclesiastical   or   civil,   were   in 
any   degree    implicated  in  this  atrocious  revolt, 
and  much  less  that  they  approved  of  the  mode  of 
conducting  it.     On  the  contrary,  the  whole  body 
of  the  catliolic  prelacy,  comprehending  the  twen- 
ty-two titular  bishops  and   archbishops,  with  the 
Lords    Fingal,    Southwell,    Gormanstown,    and 
Ken  mare,    Sir    Edward    Bellew,    Sir    Thomas 
Burk,  &c.  &c.,  signed   and    published   a  paper, 
containing  a  very  strong  dissuasive  from  joining 
in  the  rebellion,  and  exhortation  to  all  who  wore 
concerned  in  it  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  de- 
claring, "  that,  by  refusing  to  relinquish  the  trea- 
sonable plans  in  which  they  are  engaged,  they 
will  not  only  subject  themselves  to  the  loss  of  life 
and  property,  but  throw  on  the  religion,  of  which 
they  profess  to  be  advocates,  the  most  indelible 
slain. 

After  the  great  defeat  at  Enniscorthy,  the  re- 
bels were  never  able  to  rally,  or  to  appear  again 
in  any  considerable  force  in  (he  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  north,  where  General  Nu- 
gent commanded,  the  insurrection  became  gene- 
ral throughout  the  counties  of  Down  ami  Antrim. 
The  town  of  Antrim  M'as,  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
possession  of  the  rebels;  but  they  were,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  driven  out  of  that  place,  after  a 
sharp  engagement  and  cannonade.  In  this  ac- 
tion Lord  O'Ncil  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
of  which  he  afterwards  died.  On  the  12th  of  the 


same    month,    their   main    force, 


amounting 


at 


most  to  6  or  7000  men,  was  attacked  and  totally 
defeated  at  Ballynahim  h.  A  party  of  the  rebels 
also  were  repulsed  afCarrick-fergus ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  generality  of  the  insurgents  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  was  restored. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was,  at  this  period,  the 
grand  topic  of  debate  in  both  the  English  and 
Irish  houses  of  parliament.     At  an  earlv  period 
of  the  session,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  whose  property, 
influence,    and    popularity,   were  very  great,  re- 
newed a  motion   formerly  made  by  him,  for  an 
address  to  the    king  respecting'  the  situation  of 
Ireland.     He  said,  that  "   he  had   unavailing!}' 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  last  year  to  the 
state  of  that  country,  and  had  in  vain  predicted 
the  consequences  which   the  system  of  govern- 
ment established  there  must  inevitably  produce. 
The  necessity  of  interposition  was  now  become 
more  urgent.     All  confidence,  all  security,  were 
taken  away.     No  one  could  say  who  would  be 
(he   next   victim  of  the  oppression   and  cruelty 
which  he  saw  others  endure.     The  greatest  and 
most  wanton   barbarities   had    been    committed ; 
but  he  wished,  from  prudential  motives,  to  draw 
a  veil  over  these  aggravated  enormities.     He  en- 
treated the  house  to  take  into  serious  considera- 
tion the  tendency  of  the  present  measures,  which,. 
instead  of  removing'  discontents,  had  increased  the- 
number  of  the  discontented.    The  moment  of  con- 
ciliation was  not  yet  past ;  but  if  the  system  were 
not  changed,   he  feared  that  Ireland  would  be 
lost  to  this  country  for  ever." 

Though  this  benevolent  motion  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Grenville,  in  the  house  of  peers,  yet  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  became  so  truly  alarming,  as  to 
force  themselves  on  the  notice  of  parliament  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  session.  The  Earl  of 
Moira  once  more  drew  the  attention  of  the  house, 
3Iarch  2G,  by  stating,  "  that  he  had  the  affidavit* 
of  a  hundred  persons  in  his  possession,  to  prove 
that  torture  had  been  employed  in  forcing  con- 
fessions from  individuals,  against  themselves  and 
against  their  neighbours;  that  horrible  devasta- 
tions had  been  made  on  the  houses  and  property 
of  persons  accused  of  disaffection.  The  depo- 
nents were  ready  to  come  forward  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  with  iheir  testimonies;  but  he  wished 
to  avoid  whatever  might  tend  to  exasperate;  hr 
should  therefore  content  himself  with  placing  his 
affidavits  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord  on  the 
wool-sack." 

When  Ireland  became  a  scene  of  carnage  and 
horror,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  delivered  a  speech, 
June  15,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  very 
much  agitated;  and  at  the  close  of  it  he  moved 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  humbly  requesting, 
"  that  his  majesty  would  deign  to  direct  the  proper 
officer  to  lay  before  this  house  a  full  and  ample 
statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
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had  led  to  the  disastrous  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  measures  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued 
for  the  purpose  of  averting'  such  momentous  evils : 
that,  however  alarming-  the  discontents  now  pre- 
vailing1 in  the  sister  kingdom  were,  we  should  not 
despair ;  but  that  the  result  of  such  discussion 
would  enable  us  to  assist  his  majesty,  according- 
to  our  constitutional  duty,  with  some  well-adapted 
remedy,  such  as  might  restore,  in  that  distracted 
part  of  the  British  empire,  confidence  in  the  laws 
by  the  due  administration  of  them,  obedience  to 
his  majesty's  government  by  a  temperate  use  of 
its  powers,  and  union  amongst  all  descriptions  of 
persons  in  that  kingdom."  This  motion,  though 
ably  supported  by  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  was  finally  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  33  ;  but  a  strong  protest  was  signed  by 
the  dissentient  peers. 

Lord  George  Cavendish,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  same  day  introduced  a  series  of  ad- 
mirable resolutions  relative  to  the  distracted  state 
of  Ireland,  and  was  ably  supported  by  Lord  John 
Russell ;  but  these  were  destined  to  share  the 
same  fate  as  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Moira  in 
the  upper  house.  This  nobleman,  while  in  Ire- 
land, moved,  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  an  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
beseeching  his  excellency  "  to  pursue  such  con- 
ciliatory measures  as  might  allay  the  apprehen- 
sions, and  extinguish  the  discontents  unhappily 
prevalent  in  the  country."  The  Lord  Chancellor 
Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  boldly  as- 
serted, "  that  the  system  of  government  had  been 
a  system  of  conciliation ;  that  in  no  place  had  the 
experiinent  been  so  fairly  tried  as  in  Ireland,  and 
in  none  had  it  so  completely  failed.  The  object 
of  the  United  Society  of  Irishmen  was  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  dissolve  the  British 
connection.  He  did  not  justify  the  proceedings 
of  the  Orange-men,  but  he  asserted  that  they 
were  not  enemies  to  their  country.  He  did  not 
approve  the  tortures,  burnings,  assassinations,  and 
murderings,  of  which  the  noble  lord  had  spoken ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  observe,  that  when  trea- 
son and  rebellion  made  it  necessary  to  call  out 
the  military,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  restrain 
their  resentments." 

Though  government,  in  many  respects,  was 
regarded  as  rather  severe  in  its  measures  re- 
specting Ireland,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
were  many  in  that  country  who  looked  much  far- 
ther than  to  a  reform  in  parliament  and  catholic 
emancipation.  And  though  no  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Camden,  it 
was  deemed  proper  by  the  English  cabinet,  that, 
in  the  existing  circumstances,  Ireland  should  be 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  military  lord- 
lieutenant,  who  might,  nevertheless,  be  of  a  tem- 
Eer  less  obdurate  than  the  present  viceroy ;  and  a 
appy  choice  was  made  in  the  person  of  the 
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Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  arrived  in  Dublin  on  BOOK  HI. 
the  20th  of  June  ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  ge- 
neral system  of  government  immediately  changed 
to  that  of  moderation  and  lenity.  Some  severe 
examples  were,  however,  deemed  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  a  special  commission  was,  in  a  short 
time,  opened  in  Dublin,  for  the  trial  of  the  prin- 
.  cipal  delinquents.  At  the  bar  of  this  court  the 
brothers,  John  and  Henry  Sheares;  M'Can,  se- 
cretary to  the  provincial  meeting ;  'and  O'Byrne, 
a  noted  member  of  the  United  Association,  were 
all  tried,  and  soon  after  executed.  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond  was  likewise  tried,  on  the  23d  of  July,  con- 
victed and  condemned ;  and  in  his  fate  the  other 
conspirators  now  began  to  read  and  foresee  their 
own. 

By  this  time  the  rebellion  was  apparently 
quelled ;  the  people  were  everywhere  returning 
to  their  allegiance,  and  delivering  up  their  arms. 
Their  hopes  from  France  had  been  miserably 
disappointed,  and  nothing  appeared  before  their 
eyes  but  individual  destruction,  without  having 
effected  any  one  purpose  for  which  they  had  as- 
sociated. In  these  circumstances,  it  was  intimated 
on  the  part  of  gorernment,  that  if  Mr.  Bond 
would  consent  to  give  to  administration  all  the 
information  of  which  he  was  possessed,  relative 
to  the  late  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  his  sentence 
might  be  commuted  for  that  of  banishment.  This 
proposition  was  nobly  rejected  by  Bond,  if  his 
information  or  evidence  should  endanger  the  life 
of  any  man  with  whom  he  was  connected.  The 
mercy  of  government  was  then  extended  to  all 
the  state  prisoners,  including  O'Connor,  Emmet, 
and  M'Nevin ;  who  acceded  to  the  terms  offered, 
on  condition  they  should  be  at  liberty  voluntarily 
to  transport  themselves  to  any  country  not  at  war 
with  his  majesty,  and  that  no  further  prosecution 
should  be  carried  on,  except  against  actual  mur- 
derers, or  such  rebels  as  should  be  hereafter 
taken  in  arms.  A  general  amnesty,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  was  soon  after  granted  by  the  chief 
governor,  and  confirmed  in  parliament.  The  sys- 
tem of  moderation  and  mercy  adopted  by  this  re- 
spectable nobleman  was  peculiarly  seasonable, 
and  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Most  of 
the  rebel  corps,  who  had  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  took  the 
benefit  of  the  amnesty,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
Those  who  still  resisted  were  rather  banditti,  who 
confined  themselves  to  nocturnal  depredations, 
than  troops  in  arms  against  the  government. 

Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  moderation  lately 
adopted,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  late 
in  the  summer  of  1798,  for  the  confiscation  of  the 

Hoperty   of  Lord   Edward  Fitzgerald,   Bagnal 
arvey,  and  Cornelius  Grojan,  a  man  of  great 
estates,  who  had  suffered  in  this  rebellion,  and 
it  finally  passed  into  an  act.     The  case  of  Lord 
Edward,  who  had  neither  been  tried  nor  con- 
2R 
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BOOK  111.  victed,  was  justly  deemed  hard  in  the  extreme. 
-  —  That  threat  ornament  of  the  Irish  bar,  3Ir.  f'ur- 
CIIAP.  HI.  ran,  pleaded  with  consummate  eloquence  against 
the  bill  of  attainder,  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
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when  he  made  use  of  these  memorable  expres- 
sions :  "Often  have  I,  of  late  years,  gone  to  (he 
dungeon  of  the  captive,  but  nerer  yet  to  the 
crave  of  the  deceased,  to  receive  instructions  for 
his  defence  :  Never  have  I,  till  now,  been  called 
upon  to  plead  at  the  trial  of  the  dead  !  What 
might,  perhaps,  have  admitted  of  easy  explana- 
tion, during  the  life-time  of  the  accused,  must 
now  be  for  ever  buried  with  him  in  silence.  The 
present  bill  convicts  where  proof  is  impossible, 
and  punishes  where  guilt  canuot  exist;  it  confis- 
cates the  property  of  the  widow,  and  robs  the  or- 
phan's cradle.  A  state  must  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  degradation,  when  it  is  driven  to  seek  pro- 
tection in  the  abandonment  of  the  law,  in  that 
melancholy  avowal  of  its  weakness  and  its  fears." 
Notwithstanding  France  had  pledged  herself 
to  assist  the  Irish  insurgents,  they  were  left  to  the 
fatal  consequences  of  tneir  temerity  ;  and  only  a 
trifling  portion  of  that  aid,  which  the  directory 
had  promised  them  in  the  month  of  May,  reached 
the  coast  of  Connaught  not  before  the  22d  of 
August,  when,  lo!  only  1100  men  left  the  bay 
of  Killala,  and  inarched  for  Castlebar,  which 
General  Humbert  reached  on  the  27th,  being- 
joined  by  numbers  of  disaffected  Irish,  who  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  the  commission  of  the 
most  dreadful  excesses.  The  real  strength,  or 
rather  weakness,  of  the  enemy  being  not  as  yet 
ascertained,  the  British  forces  were  attacked  by 
surprise,  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  were  ob- 
liged to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  800  men  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon.  Castlebar  instantly  surren- 
dered, and  the  French  were  very  much  strength- 
ened by  numerous  deserters  from  the  different  re- 
giments of  militia.  Cornwallis  having  taken  the 
field  in  person,  with  a  large  army,  resolved  to 
surround  the  French,  which  obliged  General 
Humbert  to  retreat  ;  and,  as  that  officer  from  the 
beginning  entertained  no  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, he  humanely  took  a  circuitous  route,  that 
the  natives  who  had  joined  him  might  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  effecting  their  escape.  On  the 
8th  of  September  the  van-guard  ot  the  British 
army  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  French,  at 
Ballinamuck,  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  the 
French  being  summoned  to  lay  down  their  anus, 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

Ancrber  expedition,  equally  ridiculous,  was 
soon  after  undertaken  by  France  against  Ireland; 
the  squadron  then  employed  consisted  of  the 


Hochc.  df  eighty  guns,  and  eight  frigates,  six  of 
the  latter  being  captured  by  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  then  on  the  station;  the  Hoche 
struck  her  Hug,  in  which  ship  Mas  found  the  ce- 
lebrated Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  When  brought 
to  Dublin  and  tried,  he  most  heroically  avowed 
the  part  which  he  had  acted,  and  gloried  in  the 
treason  for  which  he  was  condemned.  "  Into  the 
service  of  the  French  republic  I  originally  en- 
tered with  the  view  of  serving  my  country. 
From  that,  motive  I  have  encountered  the  toils 
and  terrors  of  the  field  of  battle ;  I  have  braved 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  covered  with  the  triumph- 
ant fleets  of  the  power  I  opposed ;  I  have  sacri- 
ficed my  prospects  in  life ;  I  have  courted  po- 
verty ;  I  have  left  my  wife  unprotected,  and  uiy 
children  fatherless.  After  doing  this,  for  what  I 
thought  a  good  cause,  it  is  but  little  that  I  die 
for  it.  In  such  a  cause  as  this  success  is  every 
tiling.  I  have  attempted  that  in  which  Wash- 
ington succeeded,  and  Kosciusko  failed.  What 
awaits  me  I  am  aware  of,  but  I  scorn  to  suppli- 
cate or  to  complain.  Whatever  I  have  written, 
spoken,  or  acted,  in  relation  to  this  country,  and 
its  connection  with  -Great  Britain,  which  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  bane  of  its  prosperity,  I  here 
avow ;  I  am  now  ready  to  meet  the  consequence. 
Having  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, 1  only  wish,  if  the  court  possesses  such  a 
discretionary  power,  that  they  will  award  me  the 
death  of  a  soldier."  Being  informed,  after  a  long 
pause,  that  this  Mras  entirely  at  the  option  of  his 
excellency,  and  dreading  that  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  success  in  such  an  application,  he 
finished  his  career  in  prison  by  an  ac.t  of  suicide. 
Being  justly  regarded  as  the  original  author,  his 
trial  appeared  to  be  the  concluding  scene  of  this 
short  but  bloody  rebellion,  in  which  at  least 
20,000  lives  were  lost. 

We  have  already  stated  that  no  one  in  Dublin, 
during  these  disturbances,  was  suffered  to  be 
abroad  after  a  certain  hour.  This  consequently 
occasioned  a  suspension  of  public  amusements; 
and,  when  the  theatre  was  allowed  to  be  open, 
it  was  only  in  the  day-time.  Many  persons  in 
England  had  also  imbibed  the  dangerous  princi- 
ples of  French  republicanism,  and  were  no  doubt 
ready  to  join  their  friends  in  Ireland,  had  their 
endeavors  been  attended  with  any  promising  de- 
gree of  success.  The  tumultuous  applause  which, 
at  this  period,  certain  speeches  in  Otway'e  play 
of  "  Venice  Preserved"  excited  in  London,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  temporary  prohibition  of  that 
tragedy,  by  the  lord-chamberlain — a  circuiustaurc 
not  noticed  by  any  modern  historian. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Foreign  Affairs.— Congress  of  Radstadt. — Assassination  of  Duphot. — Renewal  of  War  in  Italy.— 
Critical  Situation  of  the  Pope. — Triumph  of  JSerthicr. — Deposition  of  th<>  Pontiff. — The  Direc- 
tory sends  an.  Army  to  Switzerland. — War  with  the  Siriss. — Capture  of  Dornoch  and  of  Berne. — 
Battle  of  Standtx.— The  Federal  States  changed  into  an  united  Republic. 


THOUGH,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formic,  France  indulged  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring a  solid  and  advantageous  peace,  this  fond 
expectation  was  completely  blasted  by  the  disputes 
which  arose  in  the  directorial  cabinet,  owing  to 
the  exile  of  two  of  its  popular  members,  (Carnot 
and  Barthelemy,')  and  by  the  incapacity  of  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  public  affairs.  Appear- 
ances, at  first,  seemed  to  augur  a  final  adjust- 
ment ;  and  a  short  respite  from  war,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  took  place. 

This  eventful  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  con- 
gress of  Radstadt,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
discuss  and  settle  all  the  disputes  between  the 
French  republic  and  the  German  empire.  The 
emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  Germanic  body,  in 
his  capacity  of  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
had  already  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  direc- 
tory, to  render  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  surrender  Ehrenbreitstein 
and  Mentz,  and  it  was  imagined  (hat  the  system 
of  sacrifices  and  indemnities  might  be  speedily 
adjusted.  While  this  assembly  was  coldly  dis- 
cussing the  terms  of  a  pacification,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  continent, 
the  theocracy,  which  had  governed  a  consider- 
able part  of  Italy,  and  for  ages  regulated  the 
creed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind, 
ceased  to  exist.  The  assassination  of  Duphot, 
an  adjutant-general  and  chef  de  brigade  in  the 
service  of  the  French  republic,  served  to  rekindle 
that  spirit  of  hostility  which  the  treaty  of  Tolen- 
tino  was  supposed  to  have  extinguished. 

Duphot,  having  repaired  to  Rome,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1797,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  espousing  that  sister  of  Bonaparte  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  General  Murat,  be- 
came one  of  the  victims  of  the  commotions  which 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  December.  On  that 
•lay  ftn  outrageous  mob  assembled  at  the  palace 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  demanded  the  assistance  of  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  papal  tyranny,  and 
establishing  a  republic  in  its  stead.  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte being  altogether  indisposed  to  counte- 
nance so  hopeless  a  project,  dispatched  Duphot, 
with  a  body  of  the  military,  to  disperse  the  insur- 
gents, and  to  prevail  upon  the  papal  troops  to 
retire  from  the  precincts  of  the  ambassador's 


court;  but,  while  the  general  was   engaged   in  BOOK  HI. 

this  service,  he  was  shot  by  a  Roman  fusileer ;  

and  his  body,    having  been    dragged    into   the    CHAP.  IV. 
streets,  was  treated  with  savage  cruelty  by  the  '^^v^' 
populace.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  a  lapse  of  four-     1797-8. 
teen  hours,  finding  that  no  measures  had  been 
taken  to  avenge  the  late  outrage,  or  to  provide 
for  the  future  security  of  his  own  person,  retired 
into  Tuscany. 

The  murder  of  the  French  minister,  Basse- 
ville,  in  the  capital,  and  almost  under  the  eyes 
of  Pius  VI.,  had,  at  a  former  period,  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  convention;  and  the  additional 
murder  of  Duphot  tended  to  renew  the  disputes 
between  the  pope  and  the  directory.  The  Cisal- 
pine republic  took  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  and 
a  body  of  troops  marched  into  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  obtained  possession  of  Santo  Leone  by 
storm. 

As  soon  as  the  murder  of  Duphot  and  the  re- 
treat of  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  made  public  at 
Milan,  the  people  exclaimed — "  Death  to  the  as- 
sassin pontiff"!  Vengeance  for  our  deliverers !" 
Troops  were  immediately  levied,  artillery  pre- 
pared, and  a  declaration  published,  in  which  the 
fall  of  Rome  was  truly  and  confidently  predicted, 
and  the  late  events  not  only  detailed,  but  so  far 
aggravated,  that  the  odium  of  the  murder  of  the 
French  general  was  cast  upon  the  pope  and  his 
counsellors.  Every  part  of  his  conduct,  how- 
ever, evinced  that  this  disastrous  event  produced 
the  deepest  disquietude  in  the  breast  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  that  the  only  crime  of  his  officers  con- 
sisted in  the  remissness  of  the  general  who  had 
the  command  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  whose 
duty  ft  unquestionably  was  to  protect  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  suite  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  military,  and  the  presence  of  a  law- 
less mob. 

In  the  declaration,  above  mentioned,  it  was 
stated,  "  Soon  shall  that  Tiber,  which  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  our  brethren — that  capital,  in- 
habited by  murderous  priests — that  field  of  Mars, 
which  blushes  while  trodden  by  a  nation  of  slaves 
— be  purified  from  the  accumulated  crimes  and 
ignomiuy  of  twenty  centuries  of  servitude." 

Thus  the  directory  feeling,  or  affecting  to  feel, 
a  high  degree  of  indignation  at  the  insult  offered 
to  their  ambassador,  and  at  the  loss  of  their  gene- 
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BOOK  III.  ral,  transmitted  instructions  to  General  Berthier, 

to  march  to  the  Roman  capital.     This  general 

CHAP.  IV.  naj  collected  a  body  of  French  troops ;  and,  being 

'  joined   by  «•  column  of  Cisalpines,  advanced  to  • 
'  Anr.ona.     His  further  progress  was  retarded  for 

a  while  by  the  snows  of  the  Appenines;  but  oa 
the  10th  of  February  the  French  army  entered 
Rome,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  containing 
the  pope  and  the  greater  part  of  his  cardinals, 
surrendered  on  the  first  summons. 

The  inhabitants,  freed  from  restraint  by  the 
captivity  of  their  rulers,  and  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  the  French  army,  assembled  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  the  ancient  Roman  Forum,  and 
at  the  instigation  of  two  of  the  nobles,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  some  reputation,  planted  the  tree  of 
liberty  in  the  front  of  the  capitol,  proclaimed 
their  independence,  and  instituted  tlie  Roman 
republic. 

A  manifesto  was  issued  on  the  15th,  detailing 
the  reasons  that  induced  them  to  change  the  form 
of  their  government.  Berthier,  who  had  just  re- 
fused to  receive  a  deputation  from  his  holiness, 
under  pretence  that  the  ancient  government  no 
longer  existed,  announced  to  the  pope,  by  means 
of  General  Cervoni,  that  the  people  had  resumed 
the  sovereignty.  He  then  entered  the  city,  pre- 
ceded by  the  music  and  grenadiers  of  his  army, 
and  pronounced  an  harangue,  in  which  he  in- 
voked the  manes  of  the  Catos,  the  Pompeys,  the 
Ciceros,  and  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  to 
attest  the  solemn  scene  exhibited  in  that  spot. 
"  The  descendants  of  the  Gauls,"  said  he,  "  have 
come  with  the  olive  of  peace  in  their  hands,  to 
rebuild  the  altars  of  liberty  erected  by  the  first 
Brutus.  And  you,  people  of  Rome,  who  have 
recovered  your  ancient  rights,  recollect  that  blood 
which  flows  in  your  veins ;  survey  these  monu- 
ments of  glory  by  which  you  are  surrounded ; 
resume  your  pristine  greatness,  and  emulate  the 
virtues  of  your  ancestors  !" 

All  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  which 
the  catholic  worship  is  susceptible  were  employed 
to  celebrate  this  memorable  victory  over  the  head 
of  its  faith ;  every  church  in  Rome  resounded 
with  thanks  to  the  supreme  disposer  of  events, 
for  the  glorious  revolution  that  had  taken  place ; 
and  while  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  was  illuminated 
without,  fourteen  cardinals,  dressed  in  the  gor- 
geous apparel  appertaining  to  functions  they  were 
fated  soon  after  to  abdicate,  presided  at  a  solemn 
Te  Dcum  within  the  walls  of  that  superb  basilic. 
The  deposed  pontiff,  exiled  from  his  country,  was 
conveyed,  by  order  of  the  directory,  first  to 
Brainc.on,  and  afterwards  to  Valence  in  France. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Radstadt  were  giving  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  their  government  panted 
for  tranquillity,  a  war  was  suddenly  declared 
against  Switzerland,  the  thirteen  federal  repub- 


lics of  which,  after  a  peace  that  had  lasted  for 
ages,  were  now  condemned  to  experience  all  the 
horrors  of  the  most  rancorous  hostility.  The 
Swiss,  attached  from  habit  and  interest  to  mo- 
narchical, were  decidedly  averse  to  republican 
France ;  and  some  of  (he  cantons,  Berne  in  par- 
ticular,bad  not  only  refused,  during  a  considerable 
interval,  to  recognize  the  French  republic,  but 
had  countenanced  the  assembling  of  the  emigrant 
army;  obliged  the  French  minister  to  quit  So- 
leure ;  and  notoriously  violated  the  principles  of 
neutrality.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
17,07,  certain  menacing  demands  had  been  made 
by  the  French  directory  on  the  Swiss  cantons  in 
general,  but  for  the  cause  just  stated,  it  was  ex- 
pcctcd  that  the  thunder  would  spend  its  rage  on 
Berne;  and  the  Helvetic  diet,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stance of  that  state,  immediately  determined  on  a 
levy  of  26,000  men,  while  the  armed  force  of  two 
cantons,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  de  Weiss, 
was  sent,  on  the  14th  of  January,  into  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  to  suppress  a  popular  tumult,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government.  No  sooner  did  the  French 
executive  learn  that  Berne  and  Friburg  had  dis- 
patched a  body  of  soldiers,  and  a  train  of  artillery 
into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  than  a  division  of  French 
troops,  which  had  just  returned  from  Italy,  was 
put  in  motion  ;  and  General  Menard  sent  an  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  head-quarters  at  Yverdun,  with  an 
intimation,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  bailiwick 
must  be  permitted  to  organize  a  government  for 
themselves  ;  and  in  case  any  violence  was  offered 
to  them,  force  would  be  repelled  by  force."  But 
this  officer  and  his  escort,  being  probably  mis- 
taken for  an  advanced  guard,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  minds  of  both  armies  be- 
came more  inflamed  against  each  other. 

The  Vaudois  in  the  mean  time  adopted  a  de- 
mocratical  form  of  government,  and  assumed  the 
appellation  of  the  republic  of  Leman.  The  can- 
tons of  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Soleure,  wisely  deter- 
mining- to  yield  to  necessity,  restored  to  their  sub- 
jects all  their  rights  and  franchises,  and  thus  in- 
sured the  continuance  of  their  fidelity;  but  the 
senates  of  Berne  and  Friburg,  imagining  them- 
selves still  able  to  maintain  their  ancient  tyranny, 
did  not  think  fit  to  exhibit  an  equal  degree  of 
condescension.  The  management  of  the  war 
being  now  confided  to  the  French  general  Brane, 
he  entered  the  territories  of  Berne  on  the  25th  of 
February,  and  published  a  proclamation,  con- 
taining professions  but  too  little  attended  to  in 
the  sequel. 

"  Citizens,"  said  the  general,  "  the  French  sol- 
diers, who  penetrate  into  your  valleys,  are  your 
friends  and  brethren ;  they  carry  arms  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  annihilate  tyranny;  their 
sole  aim  is,  to  restore  that  liberty  which  yon 
cherish. 
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"  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
those  who  rule  the  aristocratieul  cantons  (if  Swit- 
zerland have  secretly  aided  the  powers  leagued 
against  France;  and  they  have  not  failed  to  r;s- 
fcert,  that  we  intended  to  subjugate  Helvetia  :  but 
neither  ambition  nor  avarice  shall  ever  dishonor 
the  steps  I  now  take  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
public. 

"  Friends  to  the  generous  descendants  «f  Wil- 
liam Tell,  it  is  only  to  punish  the  criminal  inva- 
sion of  your  rights,  that  v.-e  now  appear  in  arms 
flinong  you.  Banish  from  your  minds  all  un- 
cusiiicss  relative  to  the  political  independence  and 
integrity  of  your  territories !  The  government  of 
winch  1  am  the  organ,  will  guarantee  thf*e  to 
you:  its  intentions  shall  be  religiously  seconded 
by  my  companions  in  arms.  Be  free — France 
invites,  nature  commajade  if:  and  to  enjoy  this 
precious  advantage  you  have  only  to  express  the 
wish." 

Some  unsuccessful  attempts  were  now  made  to 
obtain  a  truce,  but  a  lx>dy  of  the  invaders  having 
advanced  against  the  castle  of  Dornoch,seized  with- 
out any  difficulty  on  that  little  fortress,  March  2, 
while  l.'3,000  troops  summoned  Soleure,  which 
immediately  opened  its  gates.  Fribu  -g,  better 
prepared  for  resistance,  determined  to  oppose  the 
French  ;  but  Brune  having  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  column,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resist- 
ance of  the  garrison,  headed  by  Verier,  the 
avoyer,  who  perished  upon  this  occasion*  took  it 
by  assault. 

On  the  4th  of  3Iarch,  General  Brune  sent  a 
large  detachment  against  and  carried  Guimene, 
n  post  defended  by  numerous  batteries,  while 
another  column,  under  General  Pigeon,  forced 
the  pass  of  Neveneck  on  the  succeeding  morning, 
after  an  engagement  of  fire  hours;,  during  which 
Loth  sides  displayed  considerable  valor. 

The  advances  of  the  French  army  were  se- 
conded by  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  too  apparent  in 
the  army  of  General  d'Erlach,  and  a  proclamation 
w»*  i»ado  by  the  council  of  Berne,  that  the  levy 
of  the  Landsthurai  (rising  in  a  mass)  was  ready 
foar  acfcioa;  but  k  was  a  measure  productive  of 
pernicious  effects.  When  possessed  of  arms,  the 
people  soon  dissolved  their  own  government, 
established  a  pro  tcmjinre  regency,  stated  their 
proceedings  to  General  Brune,  and  ordered  the 
winy  to.  be  dismissed,  on  comiitroti  that  the 
Freud*  troops  dwl  not  advance  beyond  their  pre- 
sent pi--- '••  ions.  Thise  concessions,  however,  met 
not  the  views  of  the  republican  commander;  fur 
he  demanded  that  the  town  should  be  garrisoned 
by  the  soldiers  of  France.  Mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  army  of  Switzerland,  which  pnt  to  death  a 
number  of  their  officers,  who  Were  unfriendly  to 
their  views;  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  11,500 
men  had  abandoned  this  army.  About  8000  of 
the  regular  troops  were  stationed,  at  Neweneg,, 
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while  6,400  maintained  their  station  at  Frauwi-  BOOK  m. 
bron,    to    carry  which    General    Schaweiiburg 
marched  from  Soleure  with  18,000' men. 

Both  places-  were  attacked  by  the  French  on 
the  5th  of  March,  when  the  glorious  resistance  of 
the  Swiss  troops,  stationed  at  Neweneg,  seemed  to 
pcrtend  a  future  victory ;  but,  those  at  Fratien- 
bron  were  under  the  necessity  of  retreating. 
General  d'Erlae'h  rallyed  his  troops  at  TJtereti, 
four  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Frauenbron,  when 
another  action  took  place,  which  also  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  republicans.  The  Swiss  again 
faced  the  enemy  at  Gratiholfz,  about  five  miles 
north-east  of  Berne,  but  were  driven  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  metropolis,  and  totally  defeated.  In 
this  engagement  the  Swiss  are •  computed  to  have 
lost  2000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French 
not  less  than  1800. 

On  the  evening  of  March  (?,  the  city  of  Berno 
capitulated,  and  was  entered  in  triumph.  The 
Swiss  troops  at  Neweneg  and  Guminen  Mrere 
forced  to  retreat ;  the  soldiers,  at  the  latter  place, 
put  their  officers  to  death  in-  a  fit  of  despair,  and 
the  unfortunate  General  d'Eriach  was  murdered 
by  his  own  men,  in  escaping-  from  the  field  of 
battle.  This  noble  general,  on  being  summoned 
by  Brune  to  deliver  up  Morat,  where  some  of  his 
progenitors  had  fallen  in  a  battle  that  proved  fatal 
to  the  invaders,  transmitted  the  following  gal- 
lant reply: — "My  ancestors  never  surrendered1, 
and  were  I  such  a  coward  as  to  think  of  ft,  frrb 
bones  of  the  Bufgundeans,  now  before  iny  eye."* 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  humilia- 
tion." The  conquest  of  Berne  led  to  the  surren- 
der of  almost  all  Switzerland,  though  iuany  parts 
of  that  free  country  seemed  determined  to  resist 
to  the  last  extremity. 

The  French  were  now  determined  to  triumph 
over  the  Bernese,  as  the  following  menacing  de- 
mands, which  had  been  made  on  the  Swiss  cantons 
in  general,  had  not  been  complied  with:  — 

1.  The  free  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Lugano 
for  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

2.  A  passage  for  25,000  troops ;  (which  would 
have   completely  violated  the  neutrality  'of  tne 
cantons.) 

3.  The  dismission  of  Mr.  Wickmn,  the  English 
minister;  (which  must  have  involved  them  in  dis- 
putes with  Great  Britain.) 

And  certain  other  pretended  grievances  weri 
required  to  be  immediately  redressed ;  particularly 
the  countenance  "  notoriously  afforded  to  emi- 
grants of  distinction  ;  who,  not  content'  with  en- 
joying1 the  rights  of  hospitalrfv,  were  perpetually 
plotting  and  intriguing  against  t!-c  new  form  of 
government  adopted  by  their  native  counlry." 

Now  triumphant-,  the  French  exacted  a  bloody 
retaliation  for  the  insults  offered  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
to«raeyef  Bernengainst  them. 
28 
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•OOK  III.  ruling  families,  and  sending  the  most  violent  of 
1  their  opponents  into  exile,  the  directory,  actuated 

Iv-  by  a  selfish  policy,  determined  on  the  subjugation 
of  Switzerland,  and,  accordingly,  changed  the 
form  of  government,  from  a  federal  into  an  united 
republic,  which,  by  means  of  a  close  and  intimate 
union  with  France,  might  be  held  in  continual 
dependence,  and  be  advantageous  to  the  latter, 
in  case  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Soleure,  and 
Friburg,  intimidated  by  recent  events,  M-illingly 
acceded  to  the  proposition ;  deeming  themselves 
fortunate  in  escaping  complete  subjection,  and 
conscious,  that  in  consequence  of  their  wealth  and 
numbers,  they  would  still  retain  great  influence  in 
this  general  diet.  The  smaller  states  of  Uri, 
Sehwitz,  Underwalden,  Glaris,  and  Appenzel, 
attached  to  that  system  of  government  which  had 
so  long  guaranteed  their  liberty  and  secured  their 
happiness,  were  not  desirous  of  change,  anticipat- 
ing, perhaps,  the  superior  consequence  of  their  more 
w  ealthy  neighbours.  Instead  therefore  of  sending 
deputies  to  the  meeting  assembled  at  Arau,  their 
commissioners  met  at  IJreunen,  and  transmitted  a 
memorial  to  the  French  general,  in  which  they 
stated : — 

"  That  there  was  only  one  objection  in  the  go- 
Tcrument  of  their  cantons,  relative  to  which  the 
republic,  in  conformity  to  her  own  principles, 
could  desire  a  change :  this  has  been  obviated, 
and  we  no  longer  recognise  any  portion  of  the 
people  as  subjects;  all  are  henceforth  to  enjoy 
equal  franchises.  A  nation  which,  amidst  its 
native  mountains,  possesses  no  other  property  than 
its  flocks,  religion,  and  liberty,  solemnly  promises 
every  mark  of  attachment,  not  incompatible  with 
its  independence. 

"  We  are  ready  to  enter  into  a  secret  engage- 
ment never  to  take  up  arms  against  Franco;  and 
we  demand,  in  return,  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
stitution which  recognises,  for  its  basis,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  has  conferred  upon  us 
ages  of  happiness. 

These  exalted  sentiments  had  no  effect,  either 
in  disarming  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  direc- 
tory, or  even  meeting  with  the  assent  of  such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  cantons  as  had  de- 
termined on  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the 
whole  of  Switzerland.  The  latter  having  chosen 
a  legislature,  Arau  was  appointed  to  be  the  scene 
of  its  deliberations;  and  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tions that  took  place  was  the  nomination  of  an 
executive,  consisting  of  five  members,  who  were 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  whole 
of  Helvetia,  the  country  of  the  Grisous  alone  ex- 
ccpted,  the  inhabitants  having  determined  to 
admit  of  no  kind  of  innovation. 

The  democratical  cantons  refused  to  send  de- 
puties to  the  new  assembly,  or  to  acknowledge 
its  authority,  and  the  assembly  consequently  in- 


voked  the  assistance  of  France,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  its  decrees,  while  the  Rial-contents  en- 
tered into  a  mutual  league  for  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  franchises.  The  latter  accordingly 
assembled  in  arms,  and,  having-  appointed  Para- 
vicini  their  leader,  they  seized  on  Lucerne,  and 
menaced  Zurich.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  spirit  of  resistance  among 
their  countrymen,  and  by  one  grand  patriotic 
effort  expel  the  invaders,  they  thought  proper  to 
retire  to  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  mountains, 
and  took  post  near  the  lake  of  Zug. 

A  great  force,  commanded  by  General  Scha- 
wenburg,  immediately  marched  against  them, 
and  commenced  an  attack.  The  leaders  of  the 
confederates,  perceiving  that  valor  alone  conld 
be  of  ho  avail  against  superior  numbers,  had  re- 
course to  stratagem,  and,  by  a  feigned  retreat, 
expressly  calculated  to  punish  the  characteristic 
impetuosity  of  the  foe,  enticed  the  assailants  into 
an  ambuscade,  in  consequence  of  which  a  com- 
plete defeat  ensued.  The  career  of  the  French 
•was  now,  for  the  first  time,  stopped  in  Switzer- 
land by  a  hardy  peasantry,  warmed  with  the  Iov<j 
of  liberty.  The  battle  was  sanguinary,  and  se- 
veral thousands  perished.  The  loss  of  General 
Schawenburg  was  3000  men, 

Soon  after,  a  treaty  was  proposed  and  assented 
to,  in  which,  although  it  was  agreed  to  accept 
the  new  constitution  as  a  bond  of  general  union> 
yet  an  express  stipulation  was  entered  into,  that 
the  internal  government  of  the  smaller  cantons 
should  continue  as  before,  and  they  were  at  the 
same  time  exempted  from  any  contribution  what- 
ever. Had  the  superior  cantons  been  inspired 
with  that  laudable  spirit  which  their  inferior 
neighbours  evinced,  the  selfish  views  of  the 
French  government  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  entirely  baffled. 

This  treaty,  however,  which  was  dictated 
partly  from  policy  and  partly  from  necessity,  was 
neither  agreeable  to  the  Helvetic  nor  the  French 
directory ;  and,  unfortunately,  a  pretext  was  soon 
found  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  as  Under- 
walden, exhibiting  a  fastidious  perseverance,  ob- 
stinately refused  to  accede  to  any  conditions 
whatever. 

The  French  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  inarched  a  large  body  of  troops,  ac- 
companied by  artillery,  to'Standtz ;  and,  after  a 
violent  battle  of  two  days'  duration,  (September  S 
and  }),)  during  which  clubs  and  spears  were  ii* 
vain  opposed  to  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  frag- 
ments from  the  rock  to  a  regular  artillery,  the 
hardy  mountaineers  were  overcome,  the  town  of 
Standtz  taken  by  assault,  the  houses  in  its  beau- 
tiful valleys  destroyed  by  fire,  the  inhabitants 
nearly  exterminated,  and  neither  age  nor  sexi 
spared  by  a  furious  and  implacable  enemy. 

All  the  Swiss  now  subscribed  to  th«  uew  eon- 
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stitution,  which  was  styled  the  "  Helvetic  Repub- 
lic." Lucerne  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
entered  into  between  the  Gallic  and  Helvetic  re- 
publics. This  circumstance,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  rapacity  of  the  French  directory,  for 
they  still  continued  to  levy  contributions  and  im- 
pose exactions  with  a  most,  unpardonable  seve- 
nty: and  those  once  happy  regions,  instead  of 
enjoying-  some  consolation  from  the  conciliating 
manners  of  their  diplomatic  agents,  experienced 
a  new  subject  of  complaint  in  the  arrogant  de- 
meanour and  insolent  demand  of  Mcngaud  and 
Rapinat,  whom  they  had  entrusted  with  their 
confidence. 

Thus  the  federate  republics  of  Switzerland, 
after  enjoying  the  sweets  of  independence  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  fortunate  issue  of  a  contest  with  Albert 
of  Austria  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberties, 
vtre  at  length  overcome  by  a  foreign  foe,  and 


obliged  to  change  the  form  of  their  government.  BOOK  111/ 

The  pretext  for  their  ruin  originated  in  the  noto-  — 

rious  injustice  of  the  canton  of  Berne  to  the  little   CHAP.  IV. 
states  subjected  to  its  dominion ;  and  this  intole-  v-^v^/ 
rable  yoke,  instead  of  being  lightened,  was  in-      V/9*- 
creased,  during  a  war  which  had  effected  so  many 
remarkable  changes.     The  magistrates,  the  chief 
of  whom  either  perished  in  the  field  or  sought  re- 
fuge in    the   dominions  of  Austria,  endeavored, 
when  too  late,  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  those* 
whom  they  had  so  long  deceived. 

The  fate  of  the  five  smaller  cantons  was  truly 
lamentable.  Formed  into  little  independent  so- 
cieties, on  the  declivities  or  amidst  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  they  first  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  made  the  last 
effort  against  the  injustice  of  France.  They  were 
less  fortunate  than  their  ancestors,  and  fell,  not 
because  they  had  degenerated,  but  because  they 
retained  their  original  character,  while  every 
thing  around  them  was  changed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Policy  and  Designs  of  France. — Motives  for  an  Expedition  to  Egypt.— Preparations  for  tlic  same. — 
Bonaparte,  with  his  Army,  sails  from  Toulon. — Attack  and  Surrender  of  Malta. — Descriptions 
of  Malta  and  Egypt* 


THE  territorial  and  commercial  greatness  of 
Britain,  in  the  East  Indies,  had  long  been  the 
envy  of  France ;  and  every  thing,  on  her  part, 
was  contrived  to  entangle  her  rival  in  constant 
hostilities  with  the  native  governments.  In  these 
views,  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
and  territory  of  Mysore,  entertained  a  similar 
hatred  to  the  English,  from  obstacles  which  their 
power  opposed  to  his  enterprising  schemes.  An 
alliance  between  France  and  Hyder  obliged  the 
English  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  East- 
Indies;  and  though  the  British  arms  were  tri- 
umphant in  every  contest,  the  danger  increased 
with  the  progress  of  time,  inasmuch  as  the  French 
officers  and  engineers  instructed  their  allies  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  European  tactics. 

Tippoo  Saib,  son  and  successor  to  Hyder, 
evinced  the  same  dislike  and  attachment,  and, 
being  severely  beaten  by  the  English,  just  before 
the  war  which  took  place  with  the  republic, 
thought  that  war  likely  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  his  resentment;  mutual  conveni- 
ence drew  the  two  powers  together,  and  the  army 
of  the  sultan  was  officered  by  Frenchmen.  The 
designs  of  Tippoo  were  not  doubted,  but,  occu- 
pied as  Franvo  was  with  the  combined  powers  of 
Europe,  she  could  spare  no  force  to  co-opeiate 


with  him.  When  the  continental  war  finished, 
this  difficulty  was  removed ;  but  there  was  an- 
other, and  that  was  the  superiority  of  the  British, 
navy,  now  triumphant  in  every  sea. 

It  was  resolved  by  France  to  attack  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Bonaparte  was  suited  to  the  hazard  of  the  under- 
taking. It  was  also  determined  to  seize  upon  the 
territory  of  Egypt,  that  by  moving  the  commerce 
of  the  East  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  new  French 
colony  should  become  the  grand  mart,  where  all 
Europe  might  be  supplied  with  Indian  articles, 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  had  from  the  English; 
while,  as  a  military  post,  it  could  at  all  times  trans- 
port auxiliaries  to  the  coast  of  CoromandeJ.  This 
plan  was  imparted  to  Tippoo,  and  the  government 
in  India  knevv  it  nearly  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
in  London. 

Bo:iaparte,  convinced  that  the  subjugation  of 
Britain  was  too  arduous  a  task,  averting  his  eyes 
from  the  north,  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  east; 
and  tho  army  of  England,  as  it  was  called,  was 
now  to  be  transported  to  Egypt,  for  flic  purpose 
of  preserving  its  inhabitants  from  the  vassalage  of 
the  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  and  restoring  the 
country  to  its  ancient  splendor.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  so  artfully  concealed,  that  it 
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UOGK  HI.  was  generally  supposed,  this  army  was  organized 

for  the  assistance  of  the  United  Irishmen  ;  and 

OJMP.  V.  had  Prance  sent  it,  instead  of  her  feeble  aid,  the 
consequences  might  have  been  exceedingly  se- 
rious. 

Egypt,  before  tlie  age  of  Vasques  di  Gama, 
had  participated  in  the  commerce  of  India  ;  and 
it  -was  possible  to  render  it  once  more  the  staple 
at  which  (he  merchants  of  the  eastern  and  western 
hemisphere  might  change  the  commodities  of 
--their  respective  -soils.  Rich  in  its  own  produc- 
tions, it  even  at  this  period  maintained  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  through 
<he  Nile,  and  with  Turkey  and  Europe,  by  means 
of  the  Mediterranean;  while  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  also  calculated  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  Asia.  It  was  even  surmised,  that  the 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  be 
abandoned  ;  and  white  Suez,  on  one  side,  com- 
manded the  commerce  of  two  continents;,  Alexan- 
dria, restored  to-  its  primitive  destination,  would 
circulate  theirrich  productions  throughout  another; 
and,  by  giving  the  entire  monopoly  to  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France,  increase  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  that  country,  as  much  as  the  opulence 
of  her  great  maritime  rival  would  be  diminished. 
For  some  time  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Tou- 
lon were  employed  in  refilling  and  launching 
ehips,  the  fabrication  of  cordage,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  naval  and  military  stores.  The  spoils  of 
the  rich  arsenals  of  Venice  contributed  an  ample 
share  ;  Corsica  was  called  upon  to  furnish  ils 
tmota ;  and  even  Genoa  granted  supplies  with  a 
liberal  hand.  White  all  Europe  was  contem- 
plating the  extent  and  destination  of  the  arma- 
ment, Bonaparte,  with  some  of  his  generals,  had 
repaired  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  troops,  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  term  "  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
England."  The  name  of  England  was  still  pre- 
served, as  Bonaparte  wished  the  intended  inva- 
sion of  Britain  to  be  thought  postponed,  aiul  not 
declined. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  French  general 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which 
fee  told  them  "  that  they  had  already  carried  on 
hostilities  in  mountains,  in  vallies,  and  before 
cities  ;  but  that  they  were  now  destined  to  a  ma- 
ritime war.  The  Roman  legions,  whom  they  had 
sometimes  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  com- 
bated Carthage,  by  turns  on  the  plains  of  Zema, 
and  on  the  same  sea  they  were  about  to  traverse. 
Victory  had  never  abandoned  them,  because  they 
were  brave,  patient  amidst  fatigues,  admirably 
disciplined,  and  united  among  themselves."  He 
also  reminded  the  soldiers,  "  that  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind were  fixed  upon  them;  that  they  had  a 
frand  destiny  to  fulfil,  many  battles  to  fight, 
angers  to  overcome,  and  fatigues  to  encounter." 
They  were  told,  "  that  the  genius  of  the  republic, 


which,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  had 
become  the  arbiter  of  neighbouring  nations,  now 
wished  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  distant  coun- 
tries," In  ftne,  after  being  recommended  to  con- 
sider each  other  as  brethren,  they  were  promised, 
in  return  for  their  toils,  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  to 
all ;  and  to  such  as  survived  the  expedition,  was 
held  out  the  prospect  of  a  secure  retreat,  and  a 
suitable  portion  of  money  and  of  laud,  on  their 
return  to  their  native  country. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1798,  the  genera!  put  to 
wa  from  Toulon,  on  board  the  L'Orient,  of  120 
gnus,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Brayes,  to 
take  the  command  of  a  fleet  then  assembling 
from  the  different  ports  of  France,  which  was  to 
consist  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides  four 
frigates,  and  near  four  hundred  transports.  On 
board  the  fleet  was  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and 
a  vast  number  of  adventurers,  who  associated 
their  fate  with  this  expedition,  without  knowing1 
more  of  it  than  that  Bonaparte  was  at  its  head ; 
there  were  a  great  number  of  men  of  science  and 
others,  all  of  them  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  new  colony;  and  the  whole  of  this, 
including  the  sailors,  made  the  number  engaged 
in  the  expedition  amount  to  near  70,000  souls. 
The  frigates  led  the  van ;  the  admiral  followed, 
and  the  ships  of  the  line  formed  the  rear ;  the 
transports  kept  m-shore,  between  the  Hieres  and 
the  Levant. 

On  the  3th  of  June,  Malta  was  seen,  and  two 
crazy  barks  came  oft'  to  sell  tobacco.  Bonaparte 
asked  permission  for  'his  squadron  to  enter  the 
port ;  but  the  grand  master  declared,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  order  that  all  the 
squadron  should  enter,  but  that  every  necessary 
refreshment  should  be  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  and  seamen. 

When  this  answer  was  made  public,  the  com- 
mander, Bosredon  Rasijear,  after  reading  a  letter 
from  Dolomieu,  another  chevalier  then  on  board 
of  the  L'Orient,  informed  his  chief,  "  that  ho 
bcg'ged  leave  to  resign  his  employment,  as  he  had 
only  sworn  to  wage  war  against  the  Turks,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  carry  arms  against  his  cotui- 
trjmcn." 

Bonaparte  persevered  in  his  demand,  as  a  pre- 
text for  hostilities.  It  behoved  him  to  support 
the  character  he  had  obtained  of  gallantry  and 
enterprise,  being,  at  this  period,  the  only  general 
France  had  re'iance  on;  the  brave  Fichegru 
having  been  disgraced,  and  sent  an  exile  to 
Cayenne,  with  several  others. 

Accordingly  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  seen 
rowing  to  the  shore,  and  a  letter  was  presented  to 
the  grand  master,  from  the  representative  of 
France,  threatening  to  obtain  by  force  what  had 
been  so  inhospitably  denied ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  promising  to  respect  the  religion,  customs, 
and  property  of  the  Maltese.  The  debarcation, 
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however,  was  not  effected  until  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  soldiers  were  landed  at  the  road- 
sted  of  La  Madealine,  the  only  place  in  the 
island  where  the  rocks  were  neither  mined  nor 
cut  into  mortars  :  notwithstanding1,  ample  means 
of  defence  presented  themselves,  and  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  might  have  been  instantly  arrested, 
had  courage  and  inclination  been  united.  After 
firing  a  single  cannon,  the  knight  who  com- 
manded the  town  of  St.  George  deserted  with  his 
garrison  to  the  enemy.  The  battery  at  the  point 
of  St.  Julian  was  also  abandoned,  and  the  reg-i- 
ment  of  militia  of  Birkarhara,  posted  there,  took 
refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Fort  Manuel. 

These  unexpected  events  having-  produced 
general  terror  and  distrust,  a  report  was  suddenly 
spread  and  believed,  that  all  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  most  of  the  Italian  knights,  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  the  enemy,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  advanced  into  the  entrenchments  of  Nesciar, 
and  seized  on  all  the  artillery,  now  abandoned 
by  the  fugitives.  A  picquet  of  cavalry,  sent  by 
the  grand  master  to  the  old  city,  was  nearly  at 
the  same  time  refused  entrance  by  the  governor, 
who,  as  well  as  the  regiment  stationed  there, 
stated,  that  they  were  defermined  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  French. 

The  grand  seneschal,  notwithstanding  this  ge- 
neral defection,  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Floriani,  the  Bailli  de  Clugny  assumed  ihe  com- 
mand of  Fort  Ricasoli,  the  Bailli  Tomasi  remained 
firm  at  his  post,  and  the  fire  of  the  forts  St.  Elmo 
and  Tigne  produced  great  execution  ;  while  a 
sally  was  made  with  a  galley  and  two  galliots, 
which  cannonaded  the  French  shallops,  still  em- 
ployed in  carrying  fresh  troops,  and  sent  two  of 
them  to  the  bottom. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  June  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  encircled  the  city,  stopped 
the  supplies  of  provision  and  ammunition,  and 
were  erecting-  redoubts  to  batter  the  place.  Here- 
upon a  general  confusion  took  place ;  900  of  the 
regular  troops  refused  to  attack  a  post  occupied 
by  the  enemy ;  whole  companies  of  militia  ex- 
pressed a  determination  not  to  be  shut  up  within 
the  fortifications ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
relieve  all  the  posts  commanded  by  the  French 
chevaliers. 

On  the  approach  of  evening  the  nobles,  the  ad- 
vocates, and  the  burghers,  who  had  returned  from 
different  parts  of  the  island  into  the  city,  sur- 
rounded the  palace  of  the  grand  master,  and 
stated,  that  as  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
of  treachery,  they  had  drawn  up  a  declaration, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Dutch  consul,  intimating 
their  resolution  of  surrendering  to  the  French ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  they  had  requested  him  to 
transmit  the  capitulation  to  Bonaparte,  either  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  order.  Several  of 
the  knights  were,  at  the  same  time,  massacred ; 
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the  chevaliers  De  Valin,  Montazet  D'Arnice,  and  BOOK  ill. 
D'Andelard,  were  put  to  death ;  and  the  cheva- 
liers De  Roux,  Du  Quesnoi,  Rigaud,  De  Cornet, 
De  Guebriant,  and  the  bailli  De  Nevew,  experi- 
enced a  similar  fate.  A  bloody  head  was  carried 
about  on  a  pike,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  chevaliers  of  the  priories  of  Castile  and 
Bavaria  could  prevent  the  minister  of  Russia 
from  being  killed  during  the  tumult.  The  doors 
of  the  council-chamber  were  soon  after  burst 
open,  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  chevaliers  pre- 
sented to  the  members,  and  the  sovereign  himself 
threatened  with  death. 

During  this  dreadful  period  of  suspense  and 
apprehension,  Ransijeat,  who  had  been  released 
from  prison ;  Formosa,  the  consul  of  Holland ; 
Doublet,  the  under-secretary  of  state ;  the  bailli 
Frisari ;  and  the  chevalier  Amati,  minister  from 
Spain  ;  were  sent  by  the  insurgents  to  the  French 
camp,  where  they  obtained  an  armistice  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation 
were  immediately  debated  upon  and  agreed  to ; 
but  neither  the  grand  master,  nor  the  council, 
nor  the  congregation  of  state,  affixed  their  signa- 
tures. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  at  half-past  eleven,  the 
French  entered  the  city  of  Malta,  and  seized  on 
all  the  ports ;  while  Ransijeat  and  Doublet  pre- 
sided over  the  municipality,  and  regulated  the  in- 
ternal police.  The  grand  master,  Hompescb,  de- 
prived of  all  authority,  and  anxious  to  abandon  a 
place  where  he  no  longer  found  any  respect,  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  island,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  the  emperor.  This  unfortunate 
chief  embarked  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
June,  and  arrived  at  Trieste,  after  a  passage  of 
thirty-nine  days.  He  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
away  either  his  plate  or  jewels ;  all  that  he  re- 
ceived, or,  more  properly,  was  to  receive,  under 
the  title  of  an  indemnification  for  so  many  losses, 
was  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres, 
(about  4.500/.  sterling.)  Though  the  French  le- 
gislature passed  a  vote  for  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  thousand  livres  during-  his  life,  (a  poor 
compensation  for  a  chief,  ranked  as  a  sovereign) 
he  never  obtained  any  portion  of  it.  Had  this 
nobleman  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  order,  (as 
had  been  pretended)  he  might  have  experienced 
more  munificence ;  and  "in  that  case  he  would 
have  assuredly  retired  to  France,  and  not  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

In  the  course  of  about  eight  days,  Bonaparte 
contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  Valetta  aim  the 
whole  island  of  Malta ;  while  the  ancient  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  beheld  itself  bereaved  of  its 
territories,  after  being  upwards  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  in  possession  of  them.  In  (he  orders 
issued  by  Bonaparte  at  Malta,  there  was  0110 
more  barbarous  than  the  Greek  in  which  it  was 
2T 
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BOOK  ill.  written ;  when  it  is  considered,  that  he  had  no 
more  right  to  dictate  laws  at  Malta,  than  the 
robber  who  has  broken  into  the  house  of  a  peace- 
able  man,  and  stolen  his  property,  has  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  family.  This  order  began  in 
the  usual  way,  with  the  two  conspicuous  words — 
LIRI  RTY  !  and  EQUALITY  !  It  first  related  to  the 
mode  of  worship  in  the  island,  and  that  protection 
should  be  given  to  the  Jews  who  might  wish  to 
establish  themselves  there :  that  all  the  Greeks 
who  should  have  any  connection  with  Russia, 
should  be  nut  to  death ;  and  ajl  vessels  under 
Russian  colours  be  sent  to  the  bottom.  He  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  thanking 
him  for  his  reception  of  the  French  troops,  telling 
him  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  priest,  and  begging  him  to  re- 
pair to  the  town  of  Malta,  and  by  his  influence 
preserve  harmony  among  the  people.  He  wished 
to  be  introduced,  he  said,  to  the  different  chiefs, 
and  begged  the  bishop  to  be  convinced  of  his 
esteem  and  consideration. 

When  Bonaparte  took  the  island  of  Malta,  he 
organized  a  provisional  government,  victualled 
the  fleet,  took  in  water,  and  arranged  all  the  dis- 
positions. He  quitted  it  on  the  19th  of  June, 
leaving  the  command  to  General  Vaubois,  and 
appointed  Citizen  Menard  commissary  of  marine. 
In  order  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  country  and 
people,  for  the  subjugation  of  whom  such  immense 
preparations  had  been  made,  we  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter  to  a  description  of 
Malta,  its  cities,  towns,  &c. ;  and  of  Egypt,  so  re- 
nowned in  ancient  history. 

Malta,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Ogygia,  to  the  Greeks  by  that  of  Melita,  was 
long  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  an  order,  the 
laws  of  which  mingled  the  duties  of  the  cowl 
with  those  of  the  sword ;  and  all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  glories  of  chivalry,  with  the  vows,  humility, 
and  resignation  of  the  cloister.  This  institution, 
coeval  with  the  crusades,  and  originating  in  the 
same  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  induced  European 
kings  and  barons  to  lead  their  followers  to  the 
holy  land  in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
was  at  first  known  under  the  name  of  the  order  of 
St.  John,  and  established  at  Jerusalem  in  1 103. 
The  heroic  courage  of  the  Turks,  and  the  de- 
clining fanaticism  of  the  Christians,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  eighty  years,  occasioned  its  remov;-.!  to 
Acre,  where  it  flourished  for  a  century.  Thence, 
following  the  fate  of  the  common  cause,  it  was 
obliged  to  emigrate ;  but  it  conquered  Rhodes 
from  the  infidels,  against  whom  all  the  kni/hfs 
had  sworn  perpetual  war  ;  and  being  driven,  after 
a  long  ami  gallant  defence,  from  an  island  which 
had  owned  its  sway  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
Malta  was  presented  by  Charles  V.  in  1580,  to 
the  remnant  of  chevaliers  who  had  survived  the 


contest;  and  their  successors  had  continued,  until 
the  arrival  of  Bonaparte,  to  carry  ou  ronfinnal 
hostilities  by  sea  against  (he  unbelievers  in  (lie 
true  faith.  The  rights  of  this  order,  its  sove- 
reignty ;in<l  independence,  were  acknowledged 
by  all  nations,  ana  could  neither  lie  invaded  nor 
infringed  without  the  greatest  injustice.  The 
Count  Ferdinand  di  Homppsch  (before  uifntioned) 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
family,  and  was  the  first  German  who  had  ever 
been  grand  master.  The  chevaliers  were  in  num- 
ber 332,  viz.  200  French  knights,  90  Italians, 
25  Spaniards,  8  Portuguese,  4  Germans,  and  5 
Bavarians  ;  but  as  50  were  incapable  of  service, 
on  account  of  their  age,  282  only  were  able  to 
carry  arms.  The  troops  and  militia,  consisting  of 
17,282  men,  were  capable  of  affording  a  formi- 
dable assistance,  but  they  were  not  actuated  by 
similar  motives.  Great  dissentions  had  taken 
place  between  the  order  and  its  subjects ;  the  lat- 
ter were  accordingly  disaffected,  and  many  of  the 
French  knights  M'ere  also  dazzled  with  the  late 
acquisitions  of  France. 

The  island  of  Malta  is  separated  from  that  of 
Goza  by  a  strait  of  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  in 
the  centre  of  which  appe'ars  the  small  island  of 
Cumina.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Malta  is  about 
twelve  miles,  its  length  twenty,  and  it  is  sixty  in 
circumference.  Goza  is  not  more  than  half  the 
former,  either  in  circuit  or  diameter.  Cumina  is 
not  quite  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  three  miles 
long ;  but  it  is  cultivated,  and  fruitful  in  corn.  It 
possesses  a  fort,  which  was  erected  in  the  year 
1618.  Malta  contains  two  cities  and  twenty-two 
small  towns,  or  cazals,  a  derivative  word  from 
the  Arabic,  signifying-  a  station  ;  and  sufficiently 
proves  that  these  villages  were  gradually  formed 
from  the  collected  habitations  of  laborers,  who 
successively  built  their  huts  on  those  spots  which 
formed  situations  convenient  to  their  particular 
employment ;  a  rise  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
borough  towns  of  our  own  country. 

Citta  Vecchia,  or  the  old  city,  is  situated  on 
the  highest  ground  in  the  island,  and  near  the 
centre  of  it  was  the  ancient  capital ;  but  the  city 
of  La  Valetta  is  the  actual  metropolis  of  the 
island.  Its  dependencies,  which  are  enclosed 
tvithiu  stupendous  fortifications,  are  considered  as 
so  many  distinct  towns.  Besides  the  cazals,  there 
are  small  groups  of  houses  scattered  about  the 
country.  The  coast  is  defended  by  entrench- 
ments, batteries,  and  towers,  from  whence  the  in- 
habitants give  advice,  by  signal  or  fires,  of  any 
suspected  vessels  that  may  be  seen  at  sea.  These 
towers,  built  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other, 
and  forming  a  curve,  the  extremities  of  which, 
reach  to  the  two  castles,  placed  at  the  entrance  oC 
the  harbour,  repeat  the  signals  with  such  rapidity 
as  ensures  the  prompt  defence  of  the  whole  coast. 
Besides  the  two  chief  harbours,  between  which 
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the  city  of  La  Valetta  is  situated,  there  are 
several  bays,  where  vessels  may  ride  with  safety, 
Two  of  the  most  considerable  aie  St.  Paul's  Bay, 
and  that  of  Maiyo  Scirocco,  where  the  Turks 
landed  in  the  year  155(>.  The  whole  of  the  coast 
affords  opportunities  for  landing',  except  the 
southern  part,  M'hich  is  bold,  rocky,  and  of  a  great 
height. 

The  island  of  Goza  has  no  harbour,  but  several 
bays.  Its  coasts  are  also  furnished  with  towel's, 
whose  signals,  repeated  by  the  fort  at  £'umina, 
very  rapidly  communicate  the  alarm  to  Malta.  It 
contains  one  castle,  one  town,  and  six  caznls. 

The  city  of  La  Valetta  was  built,  or  at  least 
its  foundations  were  laid,  in  the  year  1566.  The 
elevation  of  the  spot,  and  its  position,  between 
tlie  two  great  harbours  of  the  island,  determined 
the  choice  of  its  situation.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  grand  master  La  Valette,  who,  after 
having  sustained  a  siege  against  the  Turks,  with 
very  unequal  numbers,  and  almost  incredible 
efforts  of  courage,  and  fearing  another  and  more 
powerful  descent  from  the  Ottoman  troops,  ob- 
tained supplies  from  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
caused  the  waifs  of  the  new  city  to  be  traced  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  conceived  and  laid  down  by 
himself.  The  inhabitants  of  either  sex  and  of 
every  age,  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  their  labors 
towards  building  the  city,  which  would  not  only 
prove  their  defence,  but  serve  to  increase  their 
commerce  and  secure  their  wealth  ;  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  importance  of  the  island,  by  the  addi- 
tional protection  it  would  give  to  the  trade  of 
Europe  in  the  31editerranean  sea.  La  Valette 
dying  in  1568,  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor, 
De  Mont,  to  finish  the 'work,  and  the  whole  was 
completed  on  the  18th  of  May,  1571.  The  prin- 
cipal attention  in  building  this  city  was  paid  to 
the  construction  of  fortifications  for  its  defence  ; 
and  the  chapel,  called  La  Vittoria,  built  by  La 
Valette,  in  commemoration  of  raising  the  siege1, 
was  at  that  time  the  only  place  of  worship  be- 
longing' (o  the  order. 

La  Valetta  projects  boldly  towards  the  sea  for 
about  a  mile,  is  washed  on  either  side  by  two 
branches  or  inlets  of  it,  and  presents,  at  the  same 
time,  a  stupendous  mass  of  fortifications.  Its 
principal  batteries  are  those  of  the  fort  and  castle 
of  St.  Elmo.  This  fort  stretches,  as  it  were,  into 
the  sea,  is  defended  by  three  tier  of  cannon,  chiefly 
brass,  and  has  an  handsome  signal-tower  rising 
from  the  crown  of  it.  The  castle,  at  the  same 
time,  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
and  is  also  encircled  by  the  battery  of  St.  John, 
which  is  mounted  with  a  numerous  and  an  heavy 
artillery,  chiefly  brass  four-and-twenry  pounders, 
and  brass  mortars.  This  castle  and  battery  com- 
pletely overlook  the  harbour,  and  command  its 
entrance,  presenting  to  the  sea  an  almost  im- 
pregnable aspect.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  right,  is 
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Fort  Ricasoli,  and  on  the  left  Fort  Tigne,  which  BOOK  III 
commands  the  Marsa  Muschetta  harbour,  allotted  -- 
for  vessels  performing  quarantine.  The  castle 
and  batteries  of  Ricasoli  are  situate  at  tie  en- 
trance of  the  grand  harbour,  which  they  likewise 
command  from  a  variety  of  points.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  strength,  as  it  stands  upon  a  rock,  and 
its  batteries  are  mounted  with  heavy  cannon  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-two  pounders. 

Fort  Tisfne  is  on  the  other  side  of  Valetta,  and 
is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
right  entrance  of  the  quarantine  harbour,  or  Marsa 
Muschetta.  This  fort  was  erected  by  order  of 
the  grand  master,  Emanuel  de  Rohan,  and  de- 
signed by  a  French  engineer,  named  Tigne, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  denomination.  It  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  with  a  round  tower  facing  Va- 
letta, and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  forty  feet  in 
depth,  chisselled  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  building,  and  commands  the  ap- 
proach from  the  westward  to  Valetta,  with  the 
entrance  to  the  quarantine  harbour,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  is  fortified  with  great 
strength,  is  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  con- 
tains barracks  for  three  hundred  men,  which  are 
bomb-proof.  It  is  also  undermined  in  every  part, 
and  the  four  entrances  to  the  mines  are  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Fort  Manuel,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  Fort  Tigne,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  part 
of  the  harbour  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  is  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  its  de- 
fensive utility,  than  the  beauty  of  its  construc- 
tion. Its  mines  extend  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  ditches,  which  are  generally  forty  feet 
in  depth.  It  is  immediately  opposite  the  Marsa 
Muschetta  gate,  and  the  public  slaughter-houses 
of  La  Valetta.  The  probable  motive  for  erecting 
this  beautiful  fort,  was  to  keep  an  enemy  at  a 
distance  from  La  Valetta,  should  they  land  in 
any  part  of  the  island  to  the  westward  :  and 
thereby  prevent  the  cruel  effects  of  a  bombard- 
ment on  that  city.  It  contains  an  handsome 
chapel,  'and  in  the  square  is  a  fine  statue  in 
bronze,  of  the  grand  master  Emanuel,  who  was 
at  the  sole  expence  of  building  the  fort.  It  is 
near  the  lazaretto,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
wall  of  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  carnage-way 
beneath  it.  The  only  approach  to  it,  except  by 
boats,  is  by  a  small  neck  of  land,  or  isthmus,  con- 
necting with  the  country,  about  half  a  mile  at  the 
back  of  the  fort,  and  which  is  sufficiently  guarded 
and  defended. 

The  ancient  castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  grand  harbour,  and  rises  from  a 
rock  that  protrudes,  as  it  were,  into  the  water.  It 
faces  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and,  having1  four 
tiers  of  powerful  artillery  from  the  level  of  die  sea 
to  the  top  of  the  works,  with  a  battery  of  mortars, 
it  may  be  said  irresistibly  to  command  it.  So 
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III.  that,  independent,  of  St.  Elmo  and  Ricasoli.  this 
part  of  the  castle  is  capable;  of  sending  to  instant 
destruction  a  ship  of 'any  force  that  should  pre- 
sume to  come  within  its  reach,  as  one  hundred 
pieces  of  very  heavy  cannon  could  be  made  to 
bear  upon  her.  This  castle  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  and  may  be  considered,  both  from  art 
and  nature,  as  an  impregnable  fortress.  It  has 
only  one  entrance,  which  is  by  a  draw-bridge 
from  the  town  of  Vittoriosa;  and  there  are  three 
covered  gates,  of  prodigious  strength,  which  at 
once  guard  and  form  the  passage. 

Vittoriosa  is  built  in  a  very  irregular  manner, 
and  rises  gradually  from  the  water-side  in  a  state 
of  acclivity  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  equally  elegant  and 
commodious ;  the  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  for  they 
deserve  no  other  appellation,  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gular. It  contains  a  fine  palace,  and  two  hand- 
some churches,  which  are  decorated  with  paintings 
and  sculptures.  There  is  also  a  very  neat  and 
cleanly  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  appears,  on  a  pedestal,  a 
fine  statue  in  bronze  of  the  .grand  master  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  place.  Every  part  of 
it  is  well  inhabited,  and  fountains  of  water  conti- 
nually refresh  it. 

The  town  of  Bormula  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
draw-bridge  over  a  ditch  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  depth,  which  is 
also  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This  town,  like 
Vittoriosa,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  an  hill,  and 
displays  an  equal  irregularity.  There  is  only  one 
spacious  street ;  the  rest  are  narrow,  and  without 
any  kind  of  pavement.  The  houses,  however, 
being  regularly  built,  present  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance. 

The  town  of  SingHa  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  irregular.  The  principal  street  displays  a 
noble  appearance,  and  extends  from  the  entrance 
by  the  gateway,  to  the  point  opposite  La  Valetta, 
a'xmf  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  it  is  well  paved, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  an  handsome 
column,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  one  of  the  grand 
masters  of  the  order. 

Floriana  is  connected  with,  but  is  situated  on, 
an  eminence  without  the  walls  of  La  Valetta ;  it 
consists  of  several  neat,  pleasant,  but  unpaved 
streets,  and  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  with  the  entrance  of  the 
grand  harbour,  and  its  predominant  circumstances. 
Of  the  two  churches  which  this  place  can  boast, 
one,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it,  presents 
a  large  architectural  form,  with  a  steeple;  while 
the  other,  which  is  placed  close  to  the  fortifica- 
tions that  overlook  the  harbour,  has  no  exterior 
claim  to  attention. 

The  entrance  from  Floriana  to  La  Valetta  is 
by  a  draw-bridge,  thrown  over  a  ditch  of  ninety 
feet  in  depth,  and  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  : 


the  bridge  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  powerful 
battery,  which  no  force  could  resist,  even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  practicable  for  an  enemy  to  make 
so  near  an  approach  to  the  city :  to  the  bridge 
succeeds  an  archway  of  fifty  feet  in  length,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  on  one  side  of  which,  and  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  is  a  guard-house  and  officer's 
room ;  this  gateway  is  called  the  Porta  Reale,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  street  that  proceeds  from  it: 
this  stupendous  archway  supports  a  small  neat 
house,  that  commands  the  whole  of  Floriana,  and 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  it,  which  is  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  place  of  observation  for  the 
general  or  commandant,  as  occasion  may  require. 
On  the  wings  of  this  building  are  batteries  of  im- 
mense strength,  which  join  the  walls  that  enclose 
the  city:  they  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and  have 
a  commanding  front  over  the  Floriana,  and  the 
country  adjacent  The  gate  is  supported  by  two 
cavaliers  of  ninety  feet  in  height,  bomb-proof,  and 
inaccessible,  except  by  one  small  narrow  passage. 
They  are  of  uniform  appearance,  and  answer  in 
size  and  shape  to  each  other.  These  largo  maga- 
zines of  powder  and  shot  are  so  constructed,  that 
no  accident  can  pos*ibly  occur  to  them,  as  they 
are  formed  in  the  solid  rock,  and  consequently 
superior  to  the  annoyance  of  shot  or  bombs. 

The  French,  while  they  were  in  possession  of 
3Ialta,  not  only  endeavoured  to  republicanize  the 
Maltese,  but  to  give  republican  names  to  the  very 
streets :  they,  therefore,  blotted  out  the  ancient 
titles,  and  substituted  such  as  accorded  with  their 
political  views,  and  the  order  of  things  in  France. 

Beyond  the  arsenal  and  Strada  di  Mezzodi, 
twro  very  handsome  churches  present  themselves 
to  the  view:  they  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  street.  One  of  them  has  a 
tower  filled  with  bells,  which  are  continually 
chiming,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who 
live  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  magnificent  church  of  St.  John  stands  in 
a  square,  and  forms  a  central  point  of  view  to 
four  streets.  It  is  a  large  plain  building,  without 
any  striking  display  of  exterior  ornament.  In 
the  front  ot  the  church  the  area  is  paved  with 
large  flat  stones,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet ;  and  is  inclosed  by  a  small  parapet  wall  with 
pillars,  on  the  outside  of  which  there  is  a  paved 
footway  for  passengers,  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  common  causeway.  The  west  front  of  the 
church  presents  two  towers,  containing  bells  of 
uncommon  magnitude,  which  continually  announce 
the  unceasing  ceremonials  of  public  worship  in 
the  building  beneath  them.  The  first  stroke  of 
the  bell  from  St.  John's  church,  is  the  general 
signal  for  the  bells  of  all  the  other  churches  in 
La  Valetta  and  its  dependencies :  the  whole  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  wide-extended  chime,  which  has 
rather  a  pleasing  effect.  The  interior  form  and 
decorations  of  this  church  are  truly  magnificent. 
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The  roof,  which  is  finely  painted,  is  supported  by 
a  double  row  of  superb  columns,  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  mar- 
ble, with  black  veins.  To  the  right  of  the  altar 
was  a  stately  throne  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  de- 
corated witli  embroidered  ornaments ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  the  arms  of  the  order.  This 
was  the  seat  of  the  grand  master.  In  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  golden  lamp,  of 
large  size  and  great  value,  had  been  long  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  It  Mas  said 
to  have  been  formerly  brought  from  Rhodes,  and 
had  ever  been  regarded  by  the  people  with  the 
most  profound  veneration.  It  was  considered  of 
so  much  importance  by  Bonaparte,  that  he  ordered 
it  to  be  removed  to  the  place  of  his  residence. 

This  church  was  built  by  the  Grand  Master  La 
Cassiere,  and  dedicated  by  Ludovico  Torres, 
Archbishop  of  Montreal.  It  was  enriched  with 
the  presents  made,  every  five  years,  by  the  grand 
master  and  priors  of  the  order.  The  first  general 
chapter  celebrated  at  Malta,  assigned  a  chapel  in 
this  church  to  each  nation  of  which  the  knights 
are  composed :  these  chapels  form  the  wings  to 
the  extensive  body  of  the  church. 

The  French,  with  that  rapacious  spirit  which 
accompanied  and  disgraced  their  conquests, 
stripped  this  beautiful  church  of  almost  the  whole 
of  its  valuable  ornaments  ;  even  statues  of  bronze 
were  pillaged  for  the  mere  value  of  the  metal. 

Opposite  to  the  Treasury  is  a  very  handsome 
modern  edifice,  called  the  Conservatorio ;  it  joins 
the  grand  master's  palace,  and  was  intended, 
previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  Bona- 
parte, for  the  reception  of  the  public  library, 
which  at  that  time  promised  to  become  a  very 
splendid  and  extensive  collection  of  literature. 
This  establishment  was  begun  in  the  ye;ir  17CJO, 
by  the  Bailli  di  Tencini,  who  presented  it  with 
9700  volumes,  collected  at  a  very  considerable 
expence.  The  last  general  chapter,  held  in 
1776,  confirmed  this  institution ;  and  it  WHS  also 
settled,  that  the  books  of  the  knights  should,  on 
their  death,  be  presented  as  contributions  to  it. 

The  Jesuit's  College,  which  is  near  the  market, 
is  a  large  handsome  building-,  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  public  education,  and  is  in  the  same 
state  of  establishment  as  the  colleges  in  other 
Roman  catholic  countries. 

The  General  Hospital,  an  extensive  building, 
fronts  the  grand  harbour,  and  has  a  fine  clear  air 
from  the  sea.  It  contains  several  large  airy  halls 
and  extensive  chambers  for  the  sick,  where  the 
ranges  oi'beds  might  be  quadrupled  without  incon- 
venience. Before  the  miserable  change  in  the  afi'airs 
and  state  of  this  island,  this  hospital  was  open  to  the 
natives  of  all  countries,  and  every  kind  of  medical 
and  surgical  assistance  amply  afforded.  The 
knights  not  only  superintended  the  different  parts 


of  its  administration,  the  principal  office  of  which  COOK  in.. 
was  one  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  order,  but 
frequently  attended  the  sick  in  their  own  persons, 
and  with  all  the  care  and  vigilance  of  a  domestic 
hospital.     At  that  better  period,  all   the   utensils 
employed  in  the  hospital  were  of  silver,  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  which,  however,  announced 
that  such  a   circumstance   was  less  an  object  of 
luxury  than  a  means  of  preserving  cleanliness. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  wondered  that  such  a  place 
as  Malta  was  so  readily  surrendered  to  the  army 
of  France ;  but  this  must  be  attributed  to  secret 
treachery,  and  not  to  the  prowess  of  Bonaparte, 
or  to  a  decline  in  that  native  courage  which  had 
impelled  the  JIaltese  to  perform  those  martial 
deeds  which  history  records. 

W<  shall  now,  according  to  promise,  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  land  renowned  in  ancie*it 
writings. 

Egypt  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  about  500 
miles  in  length,  and  WO  in  breadth.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  A' ile,  from  Abyssinia  to  Grand  Cairo, 
form  a  narrow  valley,  which,  with  lesser  vallies 
or  openings  into  the  hilly  country,  and  the  de- 
serts on  either  side,  is  called  the  Upper,  and  the 
whole  country  watered  by  the  Nile  from  thence 
downward,  the  Lower  Egypt.  The  two  grand  - 
branches  of  the  Nile,  which  part  at  Grand  Cairo, 
together  with  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  they 
fall,  form  a  triangle,  called  the  Delta,  of  which 
the  ocean  is  the  base,  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile  the  sides,  and  Cairo  the  apex,  or  head.  A 
great  portion  of  this  part  of  Egypt,  being  enriched 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  is  extremely  fer- 
tile. No  country  in  the  world  is  more  plenteously 
stored  than  Egypt  with  corn,  rice,  flesh,  fish, 
sugar,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  oil.  The  Delta 
produces  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  dates,  almonds, 
and  plantains  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
extent  of  this  famous  country,  that  is,  of  the  part 
of  it  now  inhabited,  does  not  seem,  at  first  sight, 
to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  \vhich  have 
been  left  by  the  ancients,  of  its  twenty  thousand 
towns  and  cities,  several  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  armies,  kept  by  its  ancient  kings,  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  executing  the  pyramids, 
the  labyrinths,  the  grottos  of  Thebes,  the  lake 
Moeris,  vast  canals,  obelisks,  temples,  and  pomp- 
ons palaces.  But,  although  the  reports  by  tra- 
vellers, of  Egypt  being  a  delicious  garden,  have 
been  unanimously  reprobated  by  all  the  French 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  since  Bona- 
parte's expedition  thither,  the  most  intelligent 
admit  the  extent  to  which  the  happy  influence 
and  dominion  of  the  Nile,  by  means  of  industry 
and  art,  might  have  been  carried,  in  times  past, 
from  the  banks  of  (he  river  over  the  arid  de- 
sert. As  a  heavy  counter-balance  to  these  na- 
tural advantages,  except  in  our  winter,  and  the 
217 
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ROOK  III.  latter  part  of  the  autumnal  mouths,  tlie  heat  of 
the  climate  is  oppressive  to  all  who  are  not  ac- 

f  HAP.  V.  oustomed  to  it.  The  winds  are  sometimes  of  such 
extreme  heat  and  aridity,  that  their  influence 
proves  mortal.  During  the  time  these  last,  the 
streets  are  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  almost 
blinded  by  drifts  of  sand,  so  subtle,  that  they  in- 
»inuate  themselves  into  the  closest  apartments  : 
BO  that  from  this  enemy  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  perfectly  secure  retreat.  The  vermin  that  in- 
fest this  land,  to  strangers  particularly,  is  into- 
lerable ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  evils,  it  is 
frequently  visited  by  the  plague. 

Since  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks,  it  has  been  ostensibly  governed  by  a  pa- 
cha, or,  as  we  pronounce  the  word,  bashaw,  who 
resided  at  Grand  Cairo  ;  but  whose  authority,  for 
a  long  time  past,  has  been  more  nominal  than 
real.  The  bashaw  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  sign  and  memorial  of  the  respect  formerly  paid, 
and  still  professed,  by  all  musselmen,  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  prophet.  Besides  the  bashaw 
there  were  inferior  governors,  under  various  de- 
signations, in  the  different  provinces;  but  the 
power  of  the  sword  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
juelukes.  A  small  number  of  janissaries,  indeed, 
was  retained  at  Cairo,  and  a  few  other  places  in 
the  service  of  the  Porte,  of  which  they  held 
landed  possessions,  in  return  for  their  service. 
In  Upper  Egypt  there  were  some  Arabs  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  grand  signior,  or  made  pre- 
sents to  the  bashaw :  and,  in  the  Lower  Egypt, 
there  were  some  villages  in  the  possession  of 
*>)ieicks.  But  the  real  government  or  sovereignty 
of  Egypt  was  possessed  by  the  Mamelukes,  on- 
g'inally  soldiers  of  fortune,  but  who  paid  very 
Jittle  regard  (o  the  conditions  on  which  they  held 
their  power  and  property.  They  came  originally 
from  the  mountainous  countries  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  Caucasus ;  and  their  armies  were  still 
recruited  by  boys  from  those  countries,  and  other 
youth,  the  children  of  Christian  slaves,  brought 
for  sale  to  Grand  Cairo.  The  laws  of  Mahomet 
enjoin  great  compassion  and  tenderness  for  slaves, 
and  nothing  is  considered  as  more  pleasing  and 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  than  their  total 
emancipation.  The  condition  of  the  young  slaves, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes,  was 
certainly  among  the  gentlest  lots  of  slavery.  It 
was  the  road  to  fortune.  They  were  brought  up 
by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
own  children,  and  came,  in  time,  to  be  almost 
considered  as  such  ;  nor  did  the  circumstance  of 
•  heir  having  ever  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  pre- 
clude them  from  any  degree  of  preferment,  even 
that  of  bey,  which  was  the  chief,  who  was  chosen 
freely  by  a  plurality  of  voices  in  a  full  council  of 
officers;  so  that  the  beys,  elevated  to  power, 
neither  by  the  accident  of  birth,  nor  the  particu- 


lar favor  of  any  sovereign  prince ;  but  in  some 
degree  at  least,  if  not  chiefly,  by  their  own  merit, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  superior  talents 
and  unquestionable  courage.  The  Mamelukes 
were  all  of  them  brave,  even  to  excess.  They 
were  accustomed,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  a 
dextrous  management  of  the  finest  and  most  spi- 
rited horses  in  the  world.  They  were  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols,  muskets  and  lances.  Their 
wealth  and  state  were  displaced  in  their  arms,  dress, 
and  equipage.  Their  habitations  and  household 
furniture  were  wretched.  It  was  their  manner 
incessantly  to  wheel  round  about  an  enemy  in  his 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  to  retreat  as  he  ad- 
vanced, unless  they  perceived  an  advantage,  or 
were  under  a  necessity  of  coming  to  close  action, 
while  another  division  of  them  hung  upon  his 
rear,  and  endeavoured  to  surround  and  cut  off 
detached  parties,  wherever  they  could  find  an 
opening.  The  general  spirit  of  their  warfare, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Scythians  and  the  Arabs, 
was  to  cut  of}'  supplies,  and  harass  and  destroy 
their  enemy  by  repeated  attacks,  according  to 
opportunities.  But,  in  different  circumstances, 
their  courage,  as  might  be  expected,  was  more  or 
less  impetuous  and  daring. 

The  beys  were  not  all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, of  Christian  origin,  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed.  Of  late  years,  the  animal  number  of 
slaves  from  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Circassia, 
has  been  greatly  diminished.  In  1762,  five  of 
the  beys  were  of  31abometan  descent;  and,  from 
(he  cause  just  mentioned,  tire  proportion  of  the 
Mahometan,  to  what  we  m:iy  call  the  Christiaa 
beys,  has  probably  become  greater. 

The  number  of  the  beys,  originally  four-and- 
twenty,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  more  po\ver- 
fnl  over  the  weaker,  had  been  reduced,  it  is  said, 
to  eighteen  or  twenty;  but  on  that  point  the  ac- 
counts vary.  They  had  frequent  quarrels  with 
one  another,  but  these  did  not  lead  to  such  seri- 
ous and  obstinate  contests  as  has  been  imagined. 
They  did  not  draw  the  whole  of  their  resources, 
whether  of  actual  possession  or  credit,  and  plunge 
many  thousands  of  unoffending  people  into  the 
vortex  of  protracted  war,  but  quickly  settled  their 
disputes  by  pitched  encounters:  in  which  they 
were  accompanied  and  joined  by  the  small  corps 
of  their  respective  body-guards.  When  the  com- 
bat was  over,  the  conqueror  returned  immedi- 
ately to  the  capital,  where  most  of  the  bashaws 
resided.  The  vanquished  party  returned  also 
thither  in  a  few  days  after.  If  he  fell  in  battle, 
another  bey  was  chosen  in  his  stead;  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  disputes  among  the  mamelukes  were  not  of 
such  an  inveterate  nature  as  to  prevent  a  ready 
union  against  a  common  enemy. 

There  were  about  10,000  Mamelukes  clothed 
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in  one  uniform,  and  which  were  at  the  disposal  of 
government,  or  rather  that  of  the  beys,  who  seem 
to  have  considered  themselves  as  forming,  in 
some  respects,  a  kind  of  republic.  -But,  besides 
these,  each  mameluke  kept  on  foot,  or  could  easily 
raise  bodies  of  men  among  his  own  vassals. 

Besides  the  Turks  aiiil  the  Mamelukes,  the 
Arabs  and  Copts  form  another  set  of  inhabitants. 
The  Arabs,  who  are  all  mnsselmen,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes :  the  first  consists  of  the 
Fellahs,  or  husbandmen  and  artisans;  the  second 
of  the  Occidentals,  who  either  cidtivate  the  earth 
or  live  by  trade;  and,  lastly,  the  Bedouins,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  some  of  whom  arrive 
yearly  from  the  heart  of  Africa  to  profit  by  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  and  retire,  during  the 
spring,  into  the  desert;  others  are  stationary  in 


Egypt:  but  all  of  them  are  detested  by  the  far-  BOOK  III. 
liters,  whom  they  pillage,  and  by  the  travellers,  - — 
whom  they  rob.     The  Bedouin  Arabs  were  at-    CHAP.  V, 
tached  to  the  Mahometan  faith.  -v^v^/ 

•The  Copts,  Christians  of  the  Eutychian  sect,  1798. 
are  descended  from  the  mixture  of  Egyptians, 
Persians,  and  Greeks,  who  possessed  the  coun- 
try under  the  Ptolemies  and  Constantines.  Being 
less  ignorant  than  the  other  inhabitants,  they  are 
become  the  depositaries  of  the  registers  of  the 
lands  and  tribes;  at  Cairo  they  are  also  the  se- 
cretaries and  collectors  of  government. 

The  other  inhabitants  consist  of  Jews  and 
Greeks.  The  Mamelukes,  disdaining  to  marry 
the  natives,  form  alliances  with  their  own  country- 
women alone,  who,  like  themselves,  are  slaves 
brought  from  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  &c. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Critical  Situation  of  Bonapartd — His  Proceed! >/f/s. — His  Army  inclined  to  mutiny.'— Capture  of 
Alexandria.— Louis  Bonaparte's  Account  of  it. — lotion  at  Chebreisse.— Battle  near  the  Pyramids. 
— The  French  enter  Cairo. 


BONAPARTE,  having  anchored  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria,  received  a  visit  from  the 
French  consul,  who  repaired  on  board  the  Orient, 
and  communicated  very  unpleasant  intelligence. 
He  stated,  that  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  had 
occasioned  great  commotions  in  the  city,  which 
was  prepared  for  defence ;  that  all  the  Christians 
were  in  danger  of  being  massacred  ;  that  Admiral 
Nelson,  with  fourteen  line-of-battle  ships,  had  ar- 
rived three  days  before,  and,  not  finding  the  ar- 
mament there,  sailed  immediately  in  pursuit  of 
it,  towards  the  north-east.  The  commander-in- 
rhief  found,  by  this  information,  that  his  situation 
was  very  critical,  and  he  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  precipitate  all  his  movements. 

Bonaparte  addressed  his  army  in  a  manner 
perfectly  suited  to  the  designs  he  had  in  view,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  purport : 

"  The  people  with  whom  you  are  now  going  to 
establish  an  intercourse,  are  Mahometans.  The 
first  article  of  their  faith  is,  There  is  no  god  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Do  not  con- 
tradict them.  Treat  their  imifties  and  imans  with 
respect,  as  you  have  done  the  rabbies  and  bi- 
shops. The  Roman  legions  protected  all  reli- 
gions. You  will  find  here  usages  different  from 
those  of  Europe.  You  will  reconcile  yourselves 
to  them  by  custom."  The  French  general  also 
told  them,  that  they  were  going  to  undertake  a 
valuable  congest,  and  give  the  English  a  most 
sensible  blow;  that  they  should  have  much  to  do, 


and  fight  several  battles;  but  that  they  should 
succeed  in  every  thing.  He  then  railed  against 
the  mamelnkes,  who,  he  said,  tyrannize  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  but  that 
they  should  cease  to  exist.  He  informed  them, 
that  the  first  city  they  should  arrive  at  was  built 
by  Alexander,  and  that  they  would  meet,  at  every 
step,  with  objects  to  excite  emulation. 

Bonanarte  then  issued  general  orders  from  on 
board  the  Orient.  He  commenced  by  ordering 
the  generals,  who  commanded_detached  divisions, 
to  seal  up  the  registers  of  the"  revenue ;  and  all 
the  mamelukes  to  be  arrested  and  taken  to  head- 
quarters. Having  made  a  disposition  of  all  horses 
and  camels  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  stated 
the  sum  to  be  paid  for  each  by  the  quarter-mas- 
ter-general, he  concluded  by  stating,  that  all 
soldiers,  stealing  horses  or  camels,  should  be 
punished. 

In  a  subsequent  order  he  fixed  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  coast,  and  appointed  the  officers  to 
their  situations ;  he  also  added  a  clause,  that  all 
sailors,  under  thirty,  should  be  put  in  requi- 
sition. 

Bonaparte  transmitted  three  proclamations, 
prepared  beforehand,  and  dated  on  board  the 
flag-shin ;  the  first  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  stat- 
ing, "  that  he  was  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Mamelukes ;"  and  inviting  his  high- 
ness, in  the  oriental  style,  "  to  meet  and  curse, 
along  with  him,  the  impious  race  of  the  beys ;"  the 
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BOOK  111.  second  was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which 
he  declared,  "  that  lie  was  come  to  rescue  the  rights 
of  the  poor  from  the  hands  of  their  tyrants  ;"  and 
added,  "  that  the  French  respected,  more  than 
the  mmurlukes,  God,  his  prophet,  and  the 
Koran. 

••  Cudis,  f'heiks,  Imans,  Tchirbadjees,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  tell  the  people  that  we  are  the  friends  of 
the  true  inusselmcn.  Did  we  not  dethrone  the 
Pope,  who  preached  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  war  against  the  true  believers?  Did  we 
not  destroy  the  knights  of  Malta,  because  those 
foolish  men  thought  that  God  wished  hostilities  to 
be  perpetually  carried  on  against  those  of  your 
faith?"  After  stating;  that  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, which  might  arm  against  the  French, 
should  be  burnt,  he  commanded  every  one  to 
remain  in  his  house,  enjoined  prayers  to  be  said 
as  usual,  and  concluded  with  "Glory  to  the  sul- 
taun ;  glory  to  the  French  army,  his  friends ; 
curses  to  the  mamelukes ;  and  happiness  to  the 
people  of  Egypt." 

The  third  proclamation  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

BONAPARTE,  Member  of  the  National  Institute, 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Caraval,  at  Alexandria. 

Head-quarters,  on  board  the  Orient, 
Jnhj  1,  1798. 

"  The  beys  have  loaded  our  merchants  with 
exactions,  and  I  am  come  to  demand  reparation. 

"I  shall  be  at  Alexandria  to-morrow;  but  this 
ought  not  to  alarm  you.  You  are  a  subject  of  our 
great  friend  the  sultan ;  conduct  yourself  accord- 
ingly ;  but,  if  you  commit  the  slightest  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  French  army,  I  shall  treat  you 
as  an  enemy,  and  you  will  have  no  one  to  blame 
for  it  but  yourself;  for  such  a  thing  is  far  from 
my  intention,  and  from  my  heart. 
"  Your's, 

"  BONAPARTE." 

On  the  same  evening  Bonaparte  made  arrange- 
ments for  landing,  and  fixed  on  the  Point  at  Ma- 
rabou as  the  spot ;  he  ordered  the  fleet  to  anchor 
as  near  the  Point  as  possible ;  but  two  ships  of 
•war,  in  preparing  to  execute  this,  ran  foul  of  the 
admiral's  ship,  which  caused  the  order  to  be 
countermanded,  and  the  armament  remained  at 
its  then  situation.  They  were  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  leagues  from  the  shore,  the  wind  was 
northerly,  and  blew  with  violence,  and  the  de- 
barkation was  equally  perilous  and  difficult ;  but 
nothing  could  retard  the  brave  men,  who  were 
fager  to  anticipate  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  sea  was  covered  with  boats, 
which  stemmed  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves. 
The  galley  with  Bonaparte  approached  the  nearest 


breakers,  whence  the  entrance  to  the  creek  of 
Marabou  was  discovered ;  he  waited  for  those 
boats  that  were  to  join  him,  but  they  arrived  not 
till  after  sun-set,  and  could  not,  during  the  night, 
penetrate  the  ledge  of  breakers.  Near  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  July  2,  the  geueral-in-chief 
landed,  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  troops,  who 
formed  in  the  desert,  about  nine  miles  from  Alex- 
andria. 

Neither  Desaix  nor  Regnier  had  as  yet  been 
able  to  reach  the  shore,  and  the  distance  of  the 
shipping  had  also  precluded  the  arrival  of  both 
cannon  and  cavalry.  The  troops  which  landed 
consisted  of  1000  men  belonging  to  Kleber's  di- 
vision, 1800  of  3Ienou's,  and  about  1500  of  Gene- 
ral Bon's.  As  expedition  was  chiefly  aimed  at, 
the  van  of  the  army  was  to  commence  its  inarch 
at  half  after  two. 

It  is  asserted  upon  good  authority,  that  the 
French  troops,  on  beholding  the  dreary  aspect  of 
the  desert,  actually  mutinied,  and  refused  to  land, 
until  Kleber  interposed,  and  prevailed  upon  his 
division  to  consent. 

Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  headed 
the  advanced  guard  along  with  General  C'afla- 
relli,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wooden  leg,  did 
not  wait  the  arrival  of  a  horse.  General  Bon 
commanded  the  column  on  the  right;  that  in  the 
centre  was  led  by  General  Richer;  while  the 
left,  under  General  Menou,  proceeded  along  the 
sea-coast.  The  troops  met  with  little  interrup- 
tion, except  from  a  few  scattered  Arabs,  who 
killed  an  officer,  and  at  break  of  day  beheld  Pom- 
pey's  pillar.  At  length  they  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  old  town,  which  was  imme- 
diately summoned;  but  the  shouts  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  accompanied  by  some  cannon-shot, 
soon  demonstrated  that  the  enemy  was  not  in- 
clined to  surrender.  Hereupon  Bonaparte  gave 
orders  to  beat  a  charge,  and  the  French,  advanc- 
ing towards  the  walls,  prepared  to  scale  them, 
although  the  fire  of  the  besieged  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  dreadful  shower  of  stones.  While  the 
generals  and  privates  were  attempting  to  reach 
the  summit,  Kleber  received  a  musket-shot  in 
the  head,  and  Menou  was  thrown  back  from  the 
parapet  covered  with  contusions.  By  means  of  a 
guide,  the  walls  were  at  length  covered  by  the 
French  troops,  and  the  besieged  fled  ;  those,  how- 
ever, who  garrisoned  the  old  town,  continued 
their  fire,  and  refused  to  submit. 

These  generous  invaders,  who  came,  as  Bona- 
parte said,  to  visit  them  in  pure  -friendship,  in 
order  to  introduce  liberty  and  hapjiiin-sn,  now  pe- 
netrated into  the  city,  engaged  in  the  streets,  and 
put  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  death. 
The  rest  of  the  natives,  dispirited  by  the  dreadful 
slaughter  that  had  tnken  place,  and  being  pro- 
mised that  their  property  should  be  safe,  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  city,  notwithstanding,  was 
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pillaged  by  the  French,  though  in  the  treaty, 
signed  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  invaders, 
who  with  the  city  obtained  possession  of  two  forts, 
the  following  clause  was  inserted  :— 

"  The  general-in-chief  of  the  French  army 
promises,  on  his  part,  that  no  one  of  the  soldiers 
shall  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  by 
vexatious  proceedings,  rapine,  or  menaces;  and 
those  who  shall  commit  such  excesses,  shall  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigor." 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  this 
city  was  given  by  the  French  general,  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Joseph,  dated  Alexandria,  July  6. 

"  At  break  of  day  en  the  2d,  we  invested  Alex- 
andria, after  driving  into  the  town  several  small 
detachments  of  cavalry.  The  enemy  defended 
themselves  like  men ;  the  artillery,  which  they 
planted  on  the  walls,  was  wretchedly  served,  but 
their  musketry  was  excellent.  These  people  have 
no  idea  of  children's  play;  they  either  kill,  or  are 
killed.  The  first  inclosure,  however,  that  is  to 
say,  that  of  the  city  of  the  Arabs,  was  carried ; 
and  soon  after  the  second,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from 
the  houses.  The  forts  which  are  on  the  coast,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  were  then  invested,  and 
in  the  evening  capitulated. 

"  Since  the  2d  of  July  we  have  been  engaged 
in  disembarking  the  troops,  the  artillery,  and  the 
baggage.  General  Desaix  is  at  Demanhur,  on 
the  Nile ;  the  rest  of  the  army  is  to  follow  him. 

"  The  place  where  we  disembarked  is  about 
two  leagues  from  hence,  at  the  tower  of  Mara- 
bout, or  the  Isles  des  Arabes.  The  two  first 
days  we  had  a  number  of  stragglers  cut  off  by 
the  Arab  and  Mameluke  cavalry.  I  imagine  that 
we  have  lost  about  100  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded.  The  generals,  Kleber,  Menou,  and 
Lascalle,  are  wounded. 

"  I  send  you  the  proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  which  has  produced  an  effect 
altogether  astonishing.  The  Bedouins,  enemies 
of  the  Mamelukes,  and  who.  properly  speaking, 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  intrepid  robbers, 
sent  us  back,  as  soon  as  they  had  read  it,  thirty 
of  our  people  whom  they  had  made  prisoners, 
with  an  offer  of  their  services  against  the  mame- 
lukes.  We  have  treated  them  kindly.  They  are 
an  invincible  people,  inhabiting  a  burning  desert, 
mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  world,  and 
full  of  courage :  they  live  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  flying  camps,  which  are  never  pitched 
two  nights  together  in  the  same  place.  They  are 
horrible  savages,  and  yet  they  have  some  notion 
of  gold  and  silver ;  a  small  quantity  of  it  serves 
to  excite  their  admiration.  Yes,  my  dear  brother, 
they  love  gold ;  they  pass  their  lives  in  extorting 
it  from  such  Europeans  as  fall  into  their  hands  ; 
and  for  what  purpose'? — for  continuing  the  course 
of  life  which  I  have  described,  and  for  teaching 
it  to  their  children.  O  Jean  Jacques!  why  was 
12.  * 
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it  not  thy  fate  to  see  those  men,  whom  thou  callest  BOOK  111. 

'  the  men  of  nature  ?'   Thou  wouldest  sink  with  

shame,  thou  wouldest  startle  with  horror  at  the   CHAP.  VI. 
thought  of  having  once  admired  them ! 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  brother,  let  me  hear  from  you 
soon.  I  suffered  a  great  deal  on  our  passage; 
this  climate  kills  me  ;  we  shall  be  so  altered  that 
you  will  discover  the  change  at  a  league's  dis- 
tance. 

"  The  remarkable  objects  here  are,  Pompey'* 
column,  the  obelisks  of  Cleopatra,  the  spot  where 
her  baths  once  stood,  a  number  of  ruins,  a  sub- 
terraneous temple,  some  catacombs,  mosques,  and 
a  few  churches.  But  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, is  the  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  they  are  of  a  sang-froid  absolutely  asto- 
nishing ;  nothing  agitates  thorn ;  and  death  itself 
is  to  them  what  a  voyage  to  America  is  to  the 
English. 

"  Their  exterior  is  imposing ;  the  most  marked 
physiognomies  amongst  us  are  mere  children's 
countenances  compared  to  theirs.  The  women, 
wrap  themselves  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  which 
passes  over  their  heads,  and  descends  in  front  t<» 
the  eyebrows.  The  poorer  sort  cover  the  whole 
of  their  face  with  linen,  leaving  only  two  small 
apertures  for  the  eyes ;  so  that,  if  this  'strange 
veil  happens  to  be  a  little  shrivelled,  or  stained, 
they  look  like  so  many  hobgoblins. 

"  Their  forts  and  their  artillery  are  the  most 
ridiculous  things  in  nature.  They  have  not  even 
a  lock,  nor  a  window  to  their  houses ;  in  a  word, 
they  are  still  involved  in  all  the  blindness  of  the 
earliest  ages. 

"  Oh  !  how  many  misanthropes  would  be  con- 
verted, if  chance  should  conduct  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia!" 

On  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Alexan- 
dria, Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation,  stating, 
that  the  beys  from  Georgia  had  desolated  the 
country,  and  oppressed  the  French  merchants ; 
that  he  had  arrived,  and  the  fate  of  the  beys  was 
sealed.  He  told  the  inhabftants,  that  the  French 
were  come  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  their 
tyrants ;  that  they  adored  God,  and  honored  the 
prophet  and  the  koran ;  that  their  friendship  should 
be  extended  to  all  who  joined  them,  or  main- 
tained a  strict  neutrality — but  for  the  beys  there 
should  be  no  deliverance  ;  that  all  the  villages 
should  send  to  the  French  general,  stating  their 
submission,  and  that  they  should  hoist  the  French 
flag-;  every  village  opposing  the  French  was 
doomed  to  be  burnt ;  the  clieiks  and  other  public 
officers  should  continue  to  execute  their  respec- 
tive functions,  and  all  the  people  of  Egypt  should 
offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  destruction  of  the 
beys. 

Bonaparte  established  himself  at  Alexandria, 
as  he  had  done  at  Malta  ;  like  an  arrogant  tyrant, 
he  ordered  every  person,  except  the  muftis,  imans, 
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BOOK  III.  and  cheiks,  to  deposit  their  arms  in  a  given 
place  within  twenty-four  hours  after ;  that  all  the 
inhabitants  should  wear  the  tri-colored  cockade, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  distributing  a 
tri-colored  shawl  to  the  cheiks  who  might  distin- 
guish themselves;  that  (he  troops  were  to  pay 
military  honors  to  whoever  wore  a  shawl,  and 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  all  due  respect. 
Foreign  agents  were  not  to  display  their  colors, 
and  the  consul  only  was  to  have  his  name  over 
his  door. 

Bonaparte,  judging  the  people  to  be  only  bar- 
barians, treated  them  as  too  ignorant  to  exercise 
any  of  the  reasoning  faculties  ;  the  next  procla- 
mation called  upon  them  for  reliance  on  his  honor 
and  friendship,  in  the  very  paper  which  acknow- 
ledged him  the  ally  of  the  grand  seignior,  whose 
territories  he  had  thus  wrested  from  him! 

Possession  having  been  thus  obtained  of  Alex- 
andria, with  the  loss  of  only  a  colonel  and  seventy 
soldiers  killed  and  wounded,  General  Desaix,  who 
had  arrived  with  his  division,  accompanied  by 
two  field-pieces,  was  immediately  dispatched  to- 
wards Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terror  with  which  the  Mamelukes  would  necessa- 
rily be  inspired  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
French. 

During  the  interim,  Bonaparte  issued  orders 
for  the  transports  and  two  Venetian  men  of  war 
to  enter  the  old  port.  He  was  desirous  also,  that 
the  fleet  should  shelter  itself  there  from  the  enemy; 
but,  on  sounding  the  channel,  it  appeared  there 
was  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  Orient ; 
the  road  of  Aboukir  was,  therefore,  chosen  as  the 
fittest  anchorage. 

The  cannon,  cavalry,  and  military  stores,  hav- 
ing been  disembarked,  a  divan  established  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  chief  command  entrusted  to 
Kleber,  in  the  course  of  five  days  a  flotilla  was 
established  on  the  Nile.  This  flotilla  consisted  of 
seven  small  sloops,  three  gun-boats,  and  a  xebeck, 
and  would  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  the 
army,  had  the  route  of  Rosetta  been  taken,  in  car- 
rying the  baggage  and  provisions  of  the  troops, 
but  the  French  nad  not  yet  taken  Rosetta,  and 
by  that  route  Bonaparte  would  have  retarded  the 
progress  to  Cairo  at  least  eight  or  ten  days ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  advance  through  the  de- 
eert  by  Dementour,  and  by  this  way  General  De- 
saix was  ordered  to  proceed. 

General  Dugua  had  orders  to  proceed  with  the 
dismounted  cavalry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to 
cover  the  entrance  of  the  French  flotilla  into  that 
river ;  he  was  also  instructed  to  take  possession 
of  Rosetta,  to  establish  a  divan,  erect  a  battery  at 
LJsbe,  and  embark  a  quantity  of  rice  in  the  flotilla; 
after  which  he  was  to  proceed  towards  Cairo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  join  the  army  near 
Rahmanieb,  and  the  flotilla  was  to  proceed  up  the 
river. 


The  French  were  greatly  .annoyed  by  the 
Arabs;  General  Desaix  was  nearly  taken  pri- 
soner, when  not  more  than  fifty  paces  in  the  rear ; 
and  Le  Meriar  fell  a  sacrifice  within  100  paces  of 
the  advanced  guard:  Delanau,  an  adjutant,  was 
made  prisoner  within  a  few  yards  of  the  troops; 
and  the  Arabs  settled  a  quarrel  amongst  them- 
selves about  sharing  the  ransom,  by  blowing  out 
his  brains !  The  Mamelukes  presented  themselves 
in  front  of  the  army;  these  horsemen  retired,  and, 
certain  of  victory,  ceased  to  harass  a  march  which, 
under  a  burning  sun,  gave  nothing  but  hunger 
and  thirst ;  the  soldiers  cried  for  bread,  while  the 
dazzling  sunbeams,  playing  on  a  sandy  soil,  dis- 
played such  a  resemblance  fo  water,  as  to  deceive, 
not  only  the  stranger,  but  those  who  had  before 
witnessed  it. 

Early  in  July,  the  main  army  left  Alexandria, 
The  Arabs  filled  up  all  the  wells  at  Beda  and 
Birkit ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  scorched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  felt  a  parching  thirst,  which  they 
could  not  assuage.  The  wells  were  explored,  but 
a  little  muddy  water  could  only  be  obtained. 
Many  skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  which  Ge- 
neral de  Brigade  Mireur  was  mortally  wounded. 

When  the  army  was  on  its  march  for  Rhaminie, 
the  scarcity  of  wells  obliged  some  of  the  divisions 
to  halt.  The  soldiers  soon  discovered  the  Nile; 
they  plunged  in,  and  eagerly  assuaged  their 
thjrst.  Speedily  the  drums  recalled  them  to  their 
colors ;  a  corps  of  about  eight  hundred  mame- 
lukes  were  seen  approaching  in  order  of  battle; 
the  soldiers  ran  to  their  arms ;  the  enemy  retired, 
and  went  towards  Dementour,  where  they  met 
the  division  of  General  Desaix :  (he  discharge  of 
cannon  announced  an  action.  Bonaparte  marched 
against  the  Mamelukes,  but  the  artillery  of  Ge- 
neral Desaix  had  made  them  retreat,  leaving 
forty  men  killed  or  M'ounded  ;  ten  of  the  infantry 
were  slightly  wounded.  The  troops,  being  ex- 
hausted, were  greatly  in  want  of  repose;  and  the 
horses,  harassed  by  the  voyage,  required  it  still 
more.  This  induced  Bonaparte  to  halt  at  Rha- 
minie the  llth  and  12th,  when  he  expected  the 
flotilla,  and  the  division  under  General  Dugua. 

General  Dugua  had  taken  Rosetta  without  any 
obstacle,  and  joined  the  army  at  the  expected 
period.  As  to  the  flotilla,  he  announced  that  it 
ascended  the  river  with  great  difficulty,  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  water ;  however,  it  arrived  on 
the  Llth,  and,  during  that  night,  the  army  set 
out  for  Miniet-el-Sayd,  where  it  rested ;  and  pro- 
ceeded again  on  its  march. 

About  4000  Mamelukes  were  discovered  at  the 
distance  of  a  league,  their  right  covered  by  the 
village  of  Chebreisse,  where  they  placed  some 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  also  by  the  Nile,  on  which 
was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  armed  germes. 
Bonaparte  ordered  the  French  flotilla  to  dispose 
itself  so  as  to  act  with  the  left  of  the  army,  and  to, 
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engage  the  enemy's  vessels,  when  the  former 
should  attack  the  Mamelukes  and  the  village  of 
Chcbreisse.  The  violence  of  the  wind  deranged 
this  plan ;  the  flotilla  was  driven  nearly  a  league 
higher  up,  where  it  engaged  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, as  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  sustain  the 
fire  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  peasants,  and  the 
Arabs,  and  to  defend  itself  against  the  enemy's 
flotilla.  Some  of  the  peasants,  led  on  by  a  party 
of  Mamelukes,  possessed  themselves  of  one  galley 
and  a  gun-boat.  The  commander,  Peree,  made 
a  successful  attack  in  his  turn,  and  retook  the 
galley  and  the  gun-boat.  His  xebec,  which  dealt 
fire  and  death,  destroyed  several  of  the  enemy's 
gun-boats ;  he  was  powerfully  supported  in  this 
unequal  contest  by*  the  coolness  of  General  An- 
dreossi,  and  Bourienne,  secretary  to  Bonaparte, 
•who  were  on  board  the  xebec. 

Bonaparte  soon  understood,  by  the  noise  of  the 
artillery,  that  the  flotilla  was  engaged ;  and  im- 
mediately approaching  Chebreisse,  perceived  the 
Mamelukes  ranged  in  front  of  the  village.  He 
reconnoitred  the  position,  and  formed  his  army 
into  five  divisions,  each  of  which  constituted  a 
hollow  square;  the  artillery  was  at  the  angles, 
and  in  the  centre  the  cavalry  and  baggage.  The 
grenadiers  of  each  square  formed  platoons,  which 
flanked  the  divisions,  and  were  to  reinforce  the 
points  of  attack.  The  miners  posted  themselves 
in  two  villages  in  the  rear,  to  secure  places  of  re- 
treat. The  Mamelukes  suddenly  advanced  in 
crowds,  and  wheeled  about  on  the  flanks  and  on 
the  rear;  others  fell  on  the  right  and  front  of  the 
army.  They  were  allowed  to  approach,  when 
the  artillery  opened,  and  they  were  soon  put  to 
flight.  Some  of  the  bravest  rushed  upon  the 
platoons  ou  the  flanks  ;  these  were  received  with 
firmness,  and  nearly  the  whole  were  killed  by 
the  fire  of  the  small-arms,  or  by  the  bayonet. 
The  army  advanced  against  the  village  of  Che- 
breisse, which  the  right  wing  was  to  attack.  It 
was  carried  after  a  slight  resistance ;  the  defeat 
of  the  Mamelukes  was  complete ;  they  fled  in  dis- 
order towards  Cairo;  their  flotilla  got  up  the 
Nile  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  loss  of 
the  Mamelukes  was  about  700  men,  more  killed 
than  wounded :  that  of  the  French  was  about  se- 
venty, besides  the  loss  on  board  the  flotilla. 
When  the  French  recovered  their  squadron  from 
the  Mamelukes,  they  found  themselves  stripped 
of  every  thing. 

Peree,  in  his  account  of  this  engagement,  said, 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  we  suffered  in 
this  expedition :  we  were  reduced,  for  several 
days,  to  subsist  entirely  on  water-melons,  during 
which,  we  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Arabs,  although,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
killed  and  wounded,  we  always  came  off  victori- 
ous. The  Jijle  is  very  far  from  answering  the 


description  I  had  received  of  it ;  it  winds  inces-  BOOK  1IT. 
santly,  and  is  withal  very  shallow." 

Bonaparte  ordered  Zayoncheck,    the   general   CHAP.  VI. 
of    brigade,    to   proceed    with    about    500   dis- 


mounted cavalry,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  march  of  the  army, 
which  advanced  on  the  left  bank.  The  army 
was  incessantly  harassed  on  the  march  by  the 
Arabs ;  it  could  not  advance  farther  than  a  can- 
non-shot without  falling  into  an  ambuscade.  All 
communication,  beyond  300  toises  from  the  rear 
of  the  army,  was  cut  off,  and  no  intelligence 
could  be  forwarded  to,  or  received  from,  Alex- 
andria. Neither  men  nor  cattle  were  to  be  seen, 
for  all  the  villages  were  abandoned.  The  French 
soldiers  lay  upon  heaps  of  corn,  and  subsisted 
only  upon  some  lentils,  and  a  kind  of  thin  cakes, 
which  they  made  themselves  by  bruising  the 
corn. 

The  army  continued  its  march  towards  Cairo  ? 
and,  on  the  19th  of  July,  General  Zayoncheck 
united  with  the  main  army,  where  the  Nile  di- 
vides itself  into  two  branches,  those  of  Rosetta 
and  Damietta.  At  this  time,  Mourad  Bey,  at 
the  head  of  6000  Mamelukes  and  a  host  of  Arabs 
and  peasants,  was  entrenched  at  Ernbabc'-,  wait- 
ing for  the  French ;  and,  on  the  22d,  Desaix, 
with  the  advanced  guard,  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  the  spot.  The  heat  was  intense,  and 
the  soldiers  excessively  fatigued,  which  induced 
Bonaparte  to  halt.  But  the  Mamelukes  no  sooner 
saw  the  army,  than  they  formed  upon  the  plain ; 
an  appearance  so  grand  was  never  before  wit- 
nessed by  the  French;  the  cavalry  of  the  maine- 
lukes  were  covered  with  resplendent  armour. 
Beyond  their  left  were  the  celebrated  pyramids, 
which  have  survived  so  many  empires,  and  braved, 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries,  the  outrages  of 
time.  Behind  their  right  was  the  Nile,  the  city 
of  Cairo,  the  hills  of  Mokattam,  and  the  fields  of 
the  ancient  Memphis. 

The  same  disposition  having  been  made  as  at 
Chebreisse,  Bonaparte  gave  orders  for  a  charge, 
but  the  Mamelukes  prevented  this  movement ; 
they  made  a  feint  against  the  centre,  and  rushed, 
with  their  usual  impetuosity,  on  the  divisions  of 
Desaix  and  Reigmer,  which  formed  the  right : 
they  charged  their  columns,  which  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  enemy  advanced  within  half-musket 
shot,  when  the  Mamelukes  in  vain  strove  to  break 
through  a  rampart  of  bayonets  ;  their  ranks  were 
thinned,  a  number  of  killed  and  wounded  re- 
mained on  the  field,  and  they  fell  back  in  disor- 
der, not  venturing  to  renew  the  action. 

General  Dugua,  with  the  divisions  of  Bon  and 
Menou,  supported  by  that  of  Kleber,  advanced 
against  th.e  intrenched  village  of  Ernbabe.  Two 
battalions,  under  the  Generals  Rampon  and  Mar- 
mont,  were  detached  to  turn  the  village,  and  to 
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BOOK  III,  take  advantage  of  a  deep  ditch  that  was  in  the 
way,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry, and  conceal  their  movements  towards  the 
Nile.  The  divisions  rapidly  advanced;  the  Ma- 
melukes attacked  the  platoons,  and  unmasked 
forty  pieces  of  bad  artillery;  but  the  divisions 
rushed  forward,  so  that  the  Mamelukes  could 
not  re-load  their  guns.  The  camp  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Ernbabe  were  carried  by  the  bayonet. 
Fifteen  hundred  Mameluke  cavalry,  and  as  many 
peasants,  whose  retreat  was  cut  off,  occupied  a 
position  behind  a  ditch  that  communicated  with 
the  Nile ;  these  brave  men  would  not  surrender, 
and  were  all  either  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned 
in  the  Nile. 

Mourad  Bey,  who  commanded  upon  this  occa- 
sion, on  perceiving  the  village  of  Ernbabe  car- 
ried, thought  proper  to  retreat,  leaving  behind 
him  400  camels,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  baggage, 
and  provisions.  The  divisions  of  Generals  De- 
saix  and  lleignier  had  already  forced  his  cavalry 
to  fall  back:  the  army  pursued  the  Mamelukes; 
and  the  French,  after  marching  and  fighting 
nineteen  hours,  occupied  a  position  at  Gnnzah. 
Never  was  the  superiority  of  disciplined  courage 
over  ill-directed  valor  more  sensibly  felt  than  at 
this  time. 

This  victory,  obtained  with  the  loss  of  ten  men 
killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded,  presented  a 
rich  spoil  for  the  invaders,  who  seized  on  many 
fine  Arabian  horses,  superbly  caparisoned,  and 
found  all  the  purses  of  the  vanquished  filled  with 
gold ;  which  amply  compensated  the  soldiers  for 
the  excessive  fatigues  they  had  suffered.  During 
fifteen  days,  their  nourishment  was  a  few  vege- 
tables without  bread  ;  the  provisions  found  in  the 
camp,  therefore,  afforded  them  an  agreeable  en- 
tertainment. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  offered  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Bonaparte, 
w.ho  received  them  at  Ghazah;  they  asked  pro- 
tection for  the  city,  and  engaged  for  its  submis- 
sion. The  French  general  declared,  he  wished 
to  remain  in  friendship  with  the  Egyptian  people 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  assured  them  that 
the  customs  and  religion  of  the  country  should  be 
scrupulously  respected.  They  returned  to  Cairo 
with  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  a 
French  officer.  The  French  troops,  notwith- 
standing, committed  excesses;  the  mansion  of 
Mourad  Bey  having  been  pillaged  and  burnt. 

Mourad  Bey  took  refuge  in  Upper  Egypt, 
while  his  colleague,  Ibrahim  Bey,  fled  towards 
Syria.  Bonaparte  removed  his  head-quarters  to 
Cairo :  the  divisions  of  Generals  Hegnier  and 
Menou  were  stationed  at  Old  Cairo :  those  of  Bon 
and  Kleber  at  Boulac;  a  corps  of  observation 
was  placed  on  the  route  of  Syria;  nnd  the  divi- 
sion of  De.iaix  occupied  an  entrenched  position 


about  three  leagues  in  front  of  Ernbabe,  on  the  , 
route  to  Upper  Egypt.  As  soon  as  the  French 
general  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  cheiks  and 
principal  families,  he  organised  a  provisional  go- 
vernment. For  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of 
Mahomet,  a  deliberative  assembly  was  formed 
by  musselmen  representatives.  •  All  the  principal 
cheiks,  throughout  the  fourteen  provinces  of 
Egypt,  who  had  not  exhibited  a  marked  enmity 
to  the  invaders,  were  summoned  to  meet  in  the 
capital ;  and  deputies  selected  from  these  consti- 
tuted a  convention,  over  which  Berthollet  and 
Mouge,  the  former  a  chemist  and  the  latter  a  ma- 
thematician, assisted  as  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  France ;  while  Abdallah  Kerkaori,  an 
Arabian  prince,  exercised  the  functions  of  presi- 
dent. The  members  of  this  divan  were  permitted 
to  wear  turbans,  which  distinguished  them  from 
other  chiefs,  while  over  their  shoulders  were  ex- 
tended tri-colored  shawls,  descending  to  their 
heels. 

The  French  general  sent  his  dispatches  t» 
Alexandria  and  to  Paris ;  and,  it  being  custo- 
mary with  him  to  convey  the  rarities  of  Egypt  to 
the  Museum  at  Paris,  he  ordered  the  Mamelukes, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  transported 
in  his  first  collection  of  natural  cariosities.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  letter  was  written  to  Admiral  Brueys, 
accompanied  by  twelve  Mamelukes,  named,  whom 
he  wished  to  be  sent  to  France  by  the  first  op- 
portunity. Bonaparte  informed  the  admiral, 
that,  after  almost  incredible  hardships,  he  was  at 
length  quiet  in  Cairo ;  and  desired  him  not  to  be 
uneasy  about  the  subsistence  of  his  men,  the 
country  being  rich  in  provisions  almost  beyond 
imagination ;  he  urged  him  to  dispatch  the  cou- 
rier he  sent  in  a  frigate,  to  land  wherever  he 
thought  proper ;  and  said,  that  he  had  dis- 
patched, by  the  Nile,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
provisions,  to  pay  for  the  freight  of  the  trans- 
ports. 

Bonaparte  also  wrote  to  General  Kleber,  tell- 
ing him  there  was  a  very  excellent  mint  at  Cairo, 
and  desiring  him  to  get  back  all  the  ingots  he  had 
given  to  the  merchants,  in  lieu  of  which  he  pro- 
mised them  wheat  and  rice,  of  which  he  had  im- 
mense quantities :  these  ingots  were  plunder, 
taken  at  Malta,  which  had.  been  left  with  Gene- 
ral Kleber  at  Alexandria,  to  pay  the  transports 
to  serve  in  the  expedition. 

General  Kleber  was  occupied  in  procuring 
supplies  and  providing  for  the  sick ;  both  which 
duties  were  attended  with  great  difficulty,  as 
water  was  obliged  to  be  supplied  from  Rosetta. 
The  commissary  of  the  marine,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  the  victualling-service,  complained  of 
the  pains  and  trouble  it  cost  to  do  the  most  trifling- 
thing.  Kleber  laid  these  obstacles  to  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  new  divan,  and,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  caused 
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the  old  Cheriff,  Coraim,  to  be  sent  a  prisoner  ply  the  fleet;  until  the  29th  of  Jnly  only  fire  of  BOOK  in 

on  board  the  Orient ;  but  the  commissary,  in  a  those  vessels  could  bo  had,  and  the  demand  of  • 

letter  to  Admiral  Brueys,  declared,  that  it  was  the  fleet  could  not  be  supplied  until  more  could    CHAP,  vi 

owing  to  not  finding-  scherms  (lighters)  enough  be    procured   from    Damietta.      Such    was    the    ^•^' 

at  Kosetta  to  convoy  water  and  provisions  to  sup-  wretched  state  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  1793. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Nelson  proceeds  in  quest  of  the  French  Fleet.— Battle  of  the  Nile.— Happy  Effects  of  the  Victory.—' 
The  Porte  declares  War  against  France. — Russia  sends  a  Fleet  into  the  Mediterranean. — Decla- 
ration of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  marches  against  the  French. — Defeat  of  the  Neapolitans.— 
Abdication  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 


THE  destination  of  the  French  fleet,  by  which 
the  conquest  of  Malta  and  JBgypt  was  effected, 
bad  long-  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
and  particularly  of  England;  but,  though  many 
vague  conjectures  were  afloat  before  the  object  of 
the  armament  was  ascertained,  the  number  and 
rates  of  the  ships  employed  upon  the  occasion 
were  well   known.     Indeed  the  distracted  state 
of  Ireland  did   not  permit  England  to  detach  a 
fleet  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  Toulon,  and 
preventing  the  French  from  leaving  that  port; 
positive  instructions,  however,  were  sent  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  then  stationed  off  Cadiz,  to  select  a 
sufficient  number  of  line-of-battle  ships  for  a  pur- 
suit, the  nomination  of  which  was  entirely  left  to 
bis  lordship's  choice;  but  the  name  of  the  com- 
mander, to  whose  discretion  they  were  to  be  en- 
trusted, was  particularly  specified :  this  was  the 
enterprising  Rear-admiral   Nelson,    who  was  al- 
ready  in   the   Mediterranean,    having  a    flying 
squadron    under    his    command,    with    his    flag- 
hoisted  on   board  the  Vanguard ;  but  this  force 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  cope  with  so  power- 
ful an  armament  as  that  under  Brueys,  the  French 
admiral.      Ten    sail    were    at   length    detached, 
under  Captain  Trowbridge,  as  soon  as  the  arrival 
*)f  a  reinforcement  from  the  Channel  fleet  enabled 
Lord  St.  Vincent  to  spare  them  ;  and,  when  these 
had  joined,  Rear-admiral  Nelson  determined  to 
proceed  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 

Having  repaired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Na- 
ples, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  he 
afterwards  directed  his  course  to  Sicily,  and  •there, 
for  the  tirst  tiiue,  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Malta. 
He  immediately  took  on  board  expert  pilots,  and 
was  the  first  commander  who  ever  passed  the 
Straits  of  Messina  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war. 

After  staying  only  a  week,  the  rear-admiral 
heard  that  the  French  had  left  Malta ;  he  then 
steered  for  Candia,  and,  being  assured  that  they 
were  destined  for  Egypt,  he  sailed  thither,  and 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  three  days  before 
13.  ' 


Bonuparte.  After  consulting  with  the  English- 
consul,  he  supposed  his  former  information  to  be 
false,  and  repaired  to  Rhodes,  having  actually 
passed  Bonaparte's  fleet  in  the  fog,  as  they  were 
lying  to  for  the  convoy.  He  returned  to  Sicily, 
and,  in  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  procured  supplies 
of  every  kind  for  his  squadron. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  English  admi- 
ral again  went  in  search  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion, and,  being  informed  that  it  had  arrived  in 
Egypt  some  time  before,  he  once  more  steered 
for  Alexandria,  and,  as  he  approached  the  coast, 
saw  the  object  of  his  desire.  The  position  occu- 
pied by  the  French  was  in  the  very  place  where 
the  famous  combat  between  Augustus  Caesar  and 
Mark  Anthony,  nineteen  hundred  years  since,  de- 
cided the  empire  of  the  world.  History  must  again 
record  a  matter  almost  as  important — a  naval 
battle  between  the  fleets  of  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful states  of  the  civilized  >vorld,  on  which  de- 
pended their  maritime  superiority,  the  immediate 
renewal  of  the  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  eventual  possession  of  Egypt. 

When  Admiral  Brueys  disembarked  the  troops 
under  his  convoy,  he  arrived,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
in  the -bay  of  Aboukir,  forming  a  line  of  battle, 
his  headmost  ship  being  as  close  as  possible  to  a 
shoal  to  the  north-west,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  form- 
ing a  curve  along  the  line  of  deep  water,  flanked 
by  a  number  of  gun-boats,  and,  on  an  island  in  the 
van,  by  a  battery  of  shells  and  mortars.  Thus 
defended,  the  French  admiral  waited  till  the  31st 
of  July,  trusting  too  much,  we  presume,  to  his 
own  strength,  because  he  had  abundant  time  to 
have  taken  shelter  in  Corfu  or  Malta,  which  was 
the  earnest  but  fruitless  recommendation  of  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte. 

The  British  fleet  hove  in  sight  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  Admiral  Nelson,  on  a  near  approach, 
determined  on  a  manoeuvre  never  before  hazarded 
by  any  commander,  and  which,  perhaps,  wns  only 
justified  by  the  known  coolness  of  the  veteran 
2Y 
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JOOK  III.  officers  of  his  fleet,  and  the  undaunted  courage 

of  his  sailors,  habituated  to  victory.     Being  made 

.  VII.  fully  acquainted,  by  repeated  soundings,  with  the 
depth  of  water  near  the  shoal,  he  daringly  gave 
the  signal,  which  was  executed  with  the  same  te- 
merity, to  turn  the  head  of  the  enemy's  line ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  whole  van  was  at- 
tacked on  both  sides  (the  French  lying  at  anchor) 
before  any  of  the  ships  could  move  to  their  as- 
sistance. 


ENGLISH    L1NE-OF-BATTLE. 


Ship*'  .Vamei. 

1.  Culloden  . 

2.  Theseus   . 

3.  Alexander 

4.  Vanguard 


• 


Commanders.  Guns. 

Cant.  Trowbridge  74 

Capf.  Miller  ....  74 

Capt.  Ball 74 

Rear-admiral    Sir  ^ 

H.  Nelson   .  .   >  74 
Capt.  Berry  .  .  .    J 

Capt.  Louis 74 


5.  Minotaur         .        , 

({.  Leander    .  .  .  Capt.  Thompson  .  .  50 

7.  Swiftsure  .  .  .  Capt.  Hallowell   .  .  74 

8.  Audacious    .  .  Capt.  Goidd    ....  7-1 

9.  Defence    .  .  .  Capt.  J.  Peyton    .  .  74 

10.  Zealous  ....  Capt.  Hood     ....  74 

11.  Orion Capt. Sir  J.Saumarez  74 

12.  Goliath  ....  Capt.  Foley 74 

13.  Majestic   .  .  .  Capt.  Westcott  ...  74 

14.  Beilerophon   .  Capt.  Darby   ....  74 
La  Mutine  brig,  T.  M.  Hardy. 

FRENCH    LINE   OF    BATTLE. 


. 

590 
590 
590 

595 

640 
343 
590 
590 
5!K) 
590 
590 
5<)0 
590 
590 


1. 
a 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
9. 

12. 
13. 

Ships'  Names. 

Gun;. 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
80 

120 

80 
74 

74 
74 

^80 

Men. 

700 
700 
700 

700 
800 

800 
700 
700 
700 

800 
700 

Le  Souverain  Peuple       .     .     .     . 
Le  Franklin,  Rear-adm,  Blanquet 
£  Admiral  Brneys,  com-  1 
L'Orient    -       mander-in-chief' 
{  Capt.  Casa  Bianca      3 

Le  Guillaume  Tell,  ^  y 

ear-admiral 
illeneuve 

and  leeward  ;  but,  as  the  English  fleet  advanced 
for  that  purpose,  the  Culloden  struck  on  tho 
northern  shore  of  the  Bequier  Island,  and  re- 
mained unserviceable  :  tliis  circumstance,  instead 
of  proving  fatally  disastrous,  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  two  other  vessels,  she  having 
served  as  a  beacon  or  strand-mark  to  the  Alex- 
ander and  Leander,  then  in  her  wake,  which 
consequently  avoided  the  danger.  Captain  Fo- 
ley, in  the  Goliath,  which  took  the  lead,  having 
been  followed  by  the  Zealous,  the  Orion,  and 
the  Theseus,  notwithstanding  they  were  assailed 
by  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  the  gun-boats  sta- 
tioned on  the  flank,  attacked  the  van  ships  of  fh's 
French  in  succession  as  they  came  up,  and  then 

Eushed  in  between  their  line  of  battle  and  the 
aid  ;   while  the  Vanguard,  with    the    admiral's 
flag  on  board,  and  the  signal  for  close  action  still 
flying,  kept  on  the  outside,  and  came  to  anchor 
exactly  opposite  to  the  Spartiate.     In  the  mean 
time  the  Minotaur  was  opposed  te  the  Aquiloiij 
the   Defence  to  the  Souverain  Peuple,  and  the 
Swiftsure  of  74  to  the  Franklin  of  SO  ;    but  the 
most  unequal  part  of  the  contest  was  reserved  for 
Captain  Darby,  of  the  Belleroplion,  who  had  to 
oppose  the   commander-in-chief,  in  the  Orient  j 
but  be  was  soon  assisted  by  Capt.  Ball,  of  the 
Alexander,  who  assumed  such  a  position  as   en- 
abled him  to  annoy,  though  not  to  silence,  the 
tremendous  batteries  of  their  antagonist.     Soon 
after  this,  the  Leander,  which,  from  her  inferio- 
rity, could  not  be  considered  r.s  appertaining  to- 
the  line  of  battle,  anchored  in  a  most  judicious 
8tation>  by  p|a(,jng  a  spring  Upon  her  cable,  ami 
opening  a  well-directed  fire  on  the  Franklin  and 
&  Souverain  Peuple,  (which  she  would  not  have 

been  ablc  to  fonte»d  with>  natl  they  "ot  been 

previously  engaged,)  contributed  greatly  to  the 


,.,  . 

1.  De  Diana  ...     .....  46  300 

2.  La  Justice  ........  44  300 

3.  L'  Artemise  ...    .....  36  250 

4.  La  Serieuse  ........  36  250 

The  sanguinary  action  commenced  a  little  be* 
fore  the  setting  of  the  sun.  A  signal  was  made 
to  engage  from  van  to  centre,  both  to  windward 


the  masterly  disposition  of  the  Britisb 
fl         whjoh  faad  t,)ug  ^^r,  ^A  v 

whh*  ot),  half  of  the  enemy's,  while  the  remain- 
der  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive,  that  the  pro- 
ject,  though  daring,  proved  fortunate,  particn- 
larlv  as  the  yards  and  rigging  of  the  adverse 
shi£.  were  frequently  entangled  together,  whereby 
the  English  seamen  were  able  to  display  their 
usual  superiority  in  close  fight.  Although  some 
of  the  van  struck,  the  fate  of  the  engagement 
remained  as  yet  undecided  ;  for  those  in  the  rear 
were  untouched,  and  the  Orient,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  successive  broadsides  from 
all  her  decks,  seemed  to  prove  a  match  for  hep 
adversaries  :  however,  a  little  after  nine,  she  was 
perceived  to  be  on  fire,  and,  in  about  an  hour 
after,  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion,  the  force- 
of  which  was  so  great,  as  to  shatter  her  upper 
works.  to  pieces,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the- 
English  vessels.  Notwithstanding  this  awful- 
spectacle,  the  action  did  not  cease  until  day-light;- 
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and  even  then,  after  a  short  internal,  it  was  re- 
sinned, as  several  vessels  of  force  still  displayed 
the  French  flag,  nor  did  it  terminate  until  about 
noon,  when  the  victory  was  complete. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  engagement  was 
that  out  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail,  the  admiral,  of 
120  guns,  and  (he  Timoleon,  of  74,  were  burnt, 
while  two  80-gun  ships,  the  Franklin  and  Ton- 
nant,  and  seven  of  74,  were  captured.  Two  ves- 
sels of  the  line,  the  Guillaume  Tell  and  the  Ge- 
nerf--ix,  put  to  sea  during1  the  general  confusion, 
and,  with  two  frigates,  found  means  to  escape, 
notwithstanding  the  Zealous  was  sent  in  pursuit 
of  them  ;  but  they  did  not  long  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  having  been  seized  soon  after: 
thus  the  whole  of  the  armament  was  either  taken, 
sunk,  or  burnt.. 

The  French,  as  imagined,  lost  about  6000 
men;  the  English  had  218  killed  and  677 
wounded,  the  largest  portion  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  Bellerophon,  the  Vanguard,  and  the  Ma- 
jestic. One  officer  only  was  killed,  Captain 
Wesfcott,  who  fell  early  in  the  action,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Cuthbert,  who  conti- 
nued the  fight  wilh  great  gallantry.  The  intre- 
pid Nelson  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  car- 
ried off  the  deck,  while  Captain  Berry,  who  took 
his  place,  evinced  the  same  courage. 

Achard,  a  licntc->tu?it  de  vaisseait,  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  action,  condemned  the  conduct  of 
the  French  commander,  and  asserted, 

1.  That   Te   Guerrier  was   originally  moored 
close  to  the  bank,  in  five  fathoms  and  a  half;  but 
was   ordered  to  move  forward,   notwithstanding 
the  representations  of  the  captain. 

2.  That  the  crews  of  the  headmost  ships  were 
all  desirous  to  fire  the  moment  (hat  the   leading 
•ressels  of  the  English  were  within  half-cannon 
shot ;  but  that  the  commanders  refused    until  a 
signal  for  that  purpose  should  be  made  by  the 
admiral ;   in    consequence   of  which,  the   enemy 
were    permitted    to    choose    their    position    at 
leisui  e. 

3.  That  instead  of  holding  a  council  of  war, 
or  making  preparations  for  defence,  a  distribu- 
tion of  rice  actually  took  place  among  the  ships, 
notwithstanding  the  English  were  in  sight  from, 
two  to  six,  when  the  action  commenced :  and, 

4.  That  the  utmost  confusion  was  visible  on 
board   the  admiral's  ship,  which  was  set  on  fire, 
not  by  the  enemy's  r/uns,  but  by  mere  carelessness, 
feveral  casks  of  linseed-oil  having  been  left  on 
the  deck. 

This  account,  however,  neither  corresponds 
with  the  report  of  the  English  officers,  who  affirmed 
that  the  fire  of  I/Orient  was  incessant  and  tre- 
mendous, nor  with  Achard's  former  assertion,  that 
previously  to  the  bursting  out  of  the  flames,  the 
Bt'Uerophon  was  about  to  strike  to  her.  The 
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French  commander  appears  to  have  been  inde-  BOOK  Ilf. 
fensible  ; 

1.  In  omitting   to   strengthen  his  flanks,   by 
means  of  the  two  Venetian  men  of  war  then  lying 
useless  in  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria,  which 
would  have  presented  a  more  formidable  bulwark 
than  the  batteries  on  the  little  island  and  the  gun- 
boats, which  indeed  annoyed,  but  never  once  in- 
terrupted the  evolutions  of  the  British  squadron. 
And 

2.  In  forgetting  to  moor  his  fleet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  tail  on  the  shoals,  and  thus  prevent 
the  antagonist  from  doubling  upon  and  getting 
between  them  and  the  land. 

It  was,  however,  unjust,  as  well  as  illiberal,  to 
blame  the  French  admiral  after  his  death ;  par- 
ticularly as  it  had  been  stated  by  Brueys,  that  he 
detained  the  fleet  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  thecom- 
mander-in-chief;  and,  probably,  ft  was  to  atone 
for  this,  that  Bonaparte  wrote  a  letter  of  kindness 
and  condolence  to  Madame  Brueys. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  naval  victory 
reached  England,  bonfires  and  illuminations  de- 
clared the  joy  of  the  public ;  and  the  king  and 
both  houses  of  parliament  bestowed  marks  of  far 
vor  on  the  fleet.  His  majesty  conferred  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baron  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  pension 
of  3000/.  per  annum,  on  the  admiral,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly called  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  by  the 
style  and  dignity  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile. 
The  captains  E.  Berry  and  T.  B.  Thompson  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  the  other 
commanders  were  presented  with  gold  medals. 

The  Turkish  sultan,  in  consequence  of  this 
joyful  event,  transmitted  to  Admiral  Nelson  a  su- 
perb diamond  chelengk,  or  plume  of  triumph,, 
taken  from  one  of  the  imperial  turbans,  and  a 
sable  fur  with  broad  sleeves;  also  a  purse  of  2000 
sequins,  to  b'e  distributed  among  the  wounded. 
A  much  larger  sum,  however,  was  raised  for  the 
widows  ana  children  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  action,  by  public  subscription.  The  king  of 
Naples,  at  a  later  period,  conferred  upon  the 
English  admiral  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte, 
with  an  estate  in  Sicily. . 

Admiral  Gantheaume,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Orient  during  the  conflagration,  by  getting 
into  a  boat  which  was  under  her  counter,  in  his 
account  said,."  that  the  whole  of  their  van  was 
often  raked,  and  the  smoke  so  thick,  that  with 
difficulty  they  could  distinguish  the  different 
movements;  that  in  about  an  hour  after  the  ac- 
tion had  commenced,  the  admiral  was  wounded 
twice,  and  soon  after  killed  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
that  while  they  were  briskly  firing  from  the  lower 
deck  guns,  they  found  the  quarter-deck  on  fire, 
which  spread  so  rapidly,  that  all  was  soon  in 
flames;  their  pumps  and  sockets  were  destroyed  j 
the  ilames  increased,  ajul  made  an  alarming  pro- 
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BOOK  III.  gress ;  they  had  lost  their  main  and  mizen  masts, 
and  the  fire  rapidly  spread;  both  captains  were 
wounded,  but  the  scuttles  vrere  ordered  to  be 
opened,  and  every  one  to  quit  the  ship.  At  day- 
break several  ships  were  discovered  in  possession 
of  the  enemy :  t\vo  which  ran  aground  were  at- 
tacked, and  obliged  to  strike  ;  four  set  their  sails 
and  stood  out  to  sea ;  the  Tinioleon  ran  ashore, 
and  was  set  fire  to  by  her  crew,  to  prevent  licr 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  details  the 
accounts  (he  added)  from  memory,  not  being  able 
to  preserve  a  memorandum  of  any  description. 

During  this  time  Tallien  was  at  Rosetta,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Barras  the  director,  he  said,  "  Con- 
sternation  has  overwhelmed  us  all.  I  set  out  to- 
morrow for  Cairo,  to  carry  the  news  to  Bona- 
parte. It  will  shock  him  the  more,  as  he  had  no 
idea  of  its  happening.  He  Mill  find  resources  in 
iiimself  to  prevent  the  disaster  being  fatal  to  the 
army  which  he  commands." 

The  intelligence  of  this  astonishing  disaster 
threvfr  the  whole  French  army  into  consternation, 
excepting  Bonaparte,  who  knew  the  ill  effects  of 
giving  May  to  apprehension.  He  congratulated 
the  army  on  their  safe  landing,  aiid  would  not 
allow  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  frus- 
trated. "  To  England,"  he  w.as  pleased  to  say, 
''is  decreed  the  empire  of  the  sea — to  France 
that  of  the  land."  In  allusion  to  the  rash  deter- 
mination of  the  French  admiral,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  British  squadron,  he  observed — "  If 
in  this  fatal  act  he  had  his  faults,  he  has  ex- 
piated them  by  a  glorious  death." 

Great  events  were  produced  by  Lord  Nelson's 
victory,  the  effect  of  which  became  most  evident 
at  Radstadt.  The  deputation  of  the  empire  had 
already  agreed  to  a  plan  of  indemnities ;  by 
means  of  which  no  less  than  forty-four  of  the 
..secular  and  ecclesiastical  states  were  to  make  im- 
mense sacrifices  to  obtain  peace  ;  and  the  Rhine, 
in  consequence  of  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formic,  was  to  be  the  common  boundary 
between  France  and  Germany  :  but  the  attack  on 
Switzerland  and  Rome,  and  the  impolitic  expe- 
dition of  Bonaparte  into  Egypt,  joined  to  the  op- 
position experienced  by  him  there,  and,  above 
all,  the  recent  destruction  of  the  French  navy, 
rendered  a  new  contest  on  the  continent  unavoid- 
able. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  also  determined  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a  new  war,  and  accordingly, 
under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  evinced  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of 
hostility.  The  Ottoman  Porte,  too,  which  had 
lately  exhibited  great  jealousy  at  seeing  Istria 
nnd  Dalmatia  occupied  by  the  imperial  troopH, 
now  evinced  its  displeasure  at  the  late  unqualified 
aggression  on  the  part  of  "  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Bonaparte,  calling  himself  a  French  general,  and 


who,  in  that  capacity,  had  made  war  on  the 
Turkish  province  of  Egypt." — "  .Some  of  his 
emissaries,"  as  added  in  this  memorial,  "  have 
pretended  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  that  they  have  been  sent  by  Mahomet  to 
give  them  perfect  liberty  and  happiness,  and  ren- 
der their  religion  the  sovereign  religion  on  earth ; 
but  the  people  have  answered,  that  Mahomet  dot-i 
not  authorize  injustice." 

Nine  days  after,  September  11,  a  formal  mani- 
festo was  published,  in  which  the  Ottoman  court 
called  all  Europe  to  witness,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  invitations  of  the  combined  powers, 
the  most  rigorous  neutrality  had  been  persevered 
in  on  its  part,  although  great  offence  had  been 
given,  by  the  dispersion  of  seditious  papers  and 
the  employment  of  secret  agents,  with  a  view  of 
stirring  up  the  inhabitants  of  Natolia  and  the 
Morea,  as  well  as  those  of  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, to  revolt.  Having  stated  the  various 
subterfuges  recurred  to  by  French  ministers,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  or  palliating  their  in- 
justice, this  manifesto  added,  "  that,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  nations,  and  hi  violation  of  the  ties 
subsisting  between  the  two  courts  an  army,  in  a 
manner  altogether  unprecedented,  and  like  a 
band  of  pirates,  had  suddenly  invaded  Egypt,  the 
most  precious  among  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ;  of  which  they  took  forcible  possession,  at 
a  time  when  they  had  experienced  nothing  but 
the  sincerest  demonstrations  of  friendship."  That 
country  "  being  the  portal  of  the  two  venerable 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,"  it  was  observed,  "  that 
to  wage  war  upon  this  occasion,  was  become  a 
precept  of  religion  incumbent  upon  all  mussul- 
rnen  ;"  and  it  was  intimated,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, "  that  the  French  ambassador  and  all  his 
retinue  had  been  sent  to  the  .Seven  Towers, 
where  they  were  to  be  detained  as  hostages." 

An  imperial  decree  was  published  at  Constan- 
tinople, September  1,  declaring  the  deposition  of 
the  grand  vizier,  Mehcnied  Pacha,  who,  as  as- 
serted, "  had  not  observed  the  instructions  given 
him,  to  attend  to  (he  defence  of  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions: so  that,  in  the  dark  himself  with  respect 
to  the  evil  designs  of  those  brutish  infidels,  th« 
French,  he  did  not  in  good  time  appri/.e  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt  thereof.  When  th<>  unhnppy 
tidings  from  thence  came  to  our  imperial  ear,  a 
full  month  after  that  insufferable  event  came  to 
pass,  such  was  our  grief  and  concern,  that,  we 
take  God  to  witness !  it  drew  tears  from  our  eyes, 
and  deprived  us  of  sleep  and  rest.  We  have, 
therefore,  immediately  deposed  him  from  the 
office  of  grand  vizier,  and  have  appointed  in  his 
place  Youssoaf  Pacha,  governor,  of  Erzerum. 
Now,  it  being  incumbent  upon  all  true  believers 
to  combat  those  faithless  brutes,  the  French; 
and  it  being  a  positive  duty  for  our  imperial  per- 
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son,  to  deliver  the  blessed  territories  from  their 
accursed  hands,  and  to  revenue  the  insults  which 
they  have  ottered  to  mussulmen,  no  delay  what- 
ever is  to  lake  place  for  the  iivrival  of  the  new 
vizier ;  hut  the  most  vigorous  measures  must  be 
pursued  to  attack  them  by  *ea  aud  land.  Where- 
tbre,  by  a  deliberation  with  the  illustrious  law- 
yers, ministers,  and  chieftains,  our  subjects,  you 
must,  with  a  full  confidence  in  God  and  his  pro- 
phet, fix  upon  the  effectual  means  of  freeing  the 
province  of  Egypt  from  the  presence  of  such 
wretches.  You  will  acquaint  all  the  true  be- 
lievers in  the  respective  quarters,  that  we  are  at 
war  with  the  French,  and,  turning  night  into 
day,  will  apply  your  utmost  efforts  to  take  re- 
venge of  them." 

Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
against  France,  which  found  an  advocate  in  the 
emperor  Paul,  who  became  an  active  member  of 
the  new  confederacy.  The  late  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, Catherine  II.,  whose  death  we  have  already 
mentioned,  had  been  so  occupied  about  the  ex- 
tension of  her  empire,  even  to  the  remotest  period 
of  her  existence;  that,  instead  of  zealously  enter- 
ing into  a  contest  which  had  proved  unsuccessful 
to  other  powers,  she  contented  herself  with  occa- 
sionally publishing  manifestoes,  and  protecting 
the  most  distinguished  emigrants,  on  whom  she 
liberally  confeired  favors  and  pensions.  Herson, 
however,  Paul  Petrowitz,  a  monarch  of  a  different 
character,  and  anxious  to  distinguish  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  the  czars  by  some  splendid 
action,  evinced  his  readiness  to  oppose  the  new 
republic.  A  Russian  squadron,  of  twelve  sail  of 
the  line,  under  Admiral  Ouschakoff,  was  per- 
mitted, for  the  first  time,  to  sail  through  the  Dar- 
danelles, for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Vene- 
tian islands,  in  conjunction  with  their  new  allies 
the  Turks.  The  success  of  this  expedition  we 
must,  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order,  reserve 
for  a  future  chapter. 

This  alliance  against  France  was  strengthened 
rather  by  the  activity  than  the  power  of  die  King 
of  Naples,  who,  contrary  to  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  lately  entered 
into,  admitted  the  hero  of  the  Nile  and  his  victo- 
rious fleet  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  September  22. 
His  Sicilian  majesty  instantly  went  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
barges  and  boats,  with  colors  and  music,  the 
whole  of  that  natural  amphitheatre  being  crowded 
with  spectators.  Also  when  Rear-admiral  (after- 
vards  Lord)  Nelson  returned  the  royal  visit, 
every  mark  of  attention  and  respect  was  shown 
to  tam(  and  a  new  confederacy  against  France 
began  to  be  publicly  and  confidently  talked  of. 

Fire  but  one  gun,"  said  the  Chevalier  Acton, 
first  minister  to  the  King  of  Naples, "  and  the  con- 
gress of  Rastadt  will  be  dissolved." 

The  King  of  Naples  entered  into  engagements 
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promised  by  the  former  a  reinforcement  of  16,000 

troops,  and  by  the  latter  the  protection  of  a  naval  CnAP-  Vl(- 
force  and  a  subsidy.  I  Living,  in  the  mean  time,  ^"^ 
obliged  the  convents  and  clergy  to  furnish  him 
with  money,  he  had  recourse  to  new  levies,  and 
soon  obtained  a  numerous,  though  not  a  formi- 
dable army.  He  also  applied  to  the  emperor  for 
a  commander,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
General  Mack.  His  majesty,  notwithstanding-, 
determined  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  with  the  laudable  hope  of  relieving  the 
people  of  Rome  from  the  rapacity  and  injustice 
of  the  invaders,  avenging  the  cause  of  the  de- 
throned pontiff,  and  liberating  Italy  from  her-op- 
pressors.  A  manifesto  was  accordingly  published 
by  Ferdinand  IV.,  dated  at  San  Germane,  Nov. 
22,  in  which,  after  stating  to  his  subjects  "  that  he 
was  about  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  full  of  confidence  in  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,"  he  told  them,  he  had  left  "  his 
dear  and  well-beloved  consort  regent  during  his 
absence,"  and  observed,  "  that  it  is  better  to  die 
gloriously,  for  God  and  our  country,  than  to  live 
shamefully  oppressed."  The  metropolitan  troops, 
accompanied  by  the  monarch,  commenced  their 
march  against  the  Roman  republic  on  the  follow- 
ing- day ;  and  the  time  chosen  was  peculiarly 
auspicious,  as  the  attention  of  the  directory  was 
entirely  occupied  by  the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops. 

The  imperial  general,  Mack,  sent  a  formal 
summons  to  General  Championnet,  who  com- 
manded in  this  quarter,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Roman  territory.  To  which  Champi- 
onnet replied,  "  that  such  a  summons  could  only 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  aggression,  and  a  direct 
violation  of  the  subsisting  tread'es."  In  reply 
to  this  declaration,  General  Mack,  on  the  25th 
of  November,  signified  to  General  Championnet, 
that  his  Neapolitan  majesty  had,  in  person,  passed 
the  frontier  on  the  preceding  day,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Roman  territory,  revolutionised  and 
usurped  since  the  peace  of  Campo  Forntio.  The  ». 

number  of  French  troops  in  the  Roman  state  did 
not  exceed  10,000:  and  so  little  political  discern-  ,• 
ment  had  the  directory,  or  so  defective  was  their 
information,  that  these  were  very  ill  armed  and  f 
provided.  The  public  magazines  were  empty, 
Civita-Vecchia  itself  left  defenceless ;  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Neapolitans,  who  had  collected  on 
this  occasion  their  whole  military  force,  consisting 
of  60  or  70,000  men,  without  skill  or  discipline, 
was  evidently,  to  the  French  government,  a  most 
unwelcome  and  unexpected  measure,  productive 
of  great  political  embarrassment. 

The  Roman  republic   had   long   exhibited   a 
scene  of  dilapidation  and  oppression  beyond  ex- 
ample.    In  what  proportion  the  public  distress 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  French  commissioners, 
2Z 
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BOOK  III.  or  to  the  government  of  Rome,  established  and 
supported  by  the  power  of  France,  is  of  little 
importance  to  ascertain.  Probably  tbe  balance 
of  injustice  would  be  found,  on  examination,  very 
equal.  The  disastrous  measures  of  finance  adopt- 
ed by  Faypoult,  the  chief  of  the  French  commis- 
sariate,  were  productive  of  ruin  to  individuals ; 
and  the  plunder  and  corruption  of  the  subordinate 
agents  completed  the  picture  of  the  public  mi- 
sery ;  and,  together  with  the  persecutions  exer- 
cised against  all  who  showed  any  disposition  ad- 
verse to  these  proceedings,  excited  continual 
disturbances  and  insurrections,  and  destroyed 
every  hope  of  establishing  any  rational  system  of 
liberty.  The  venerable  names  of  senate,  tribu- 
nate, and  consulate,  served  only  to  remind  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  of  their  degraded  condition, 
and  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  add  in- 
sult to  injury,  and  contumely  to  oppression. 

The  state  of  things  in  Europe,  since  the  vic- 
tory of  Aboukir,  had  also  a  great  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Sardinian  monarch,  in  whose  domi- 
nions evident  symptoms  appeared  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary spirit.  Couriers  were  known  fre- 
quently to  pass  between  the  t^o  courts  of  Naples 
aud  Turin,  and  letters  were  intercepted  which 
plainly  proved  the  good  understanding  subsisting 
between  them.  In  one  of  these,  dated  October 
the  2d,  written  by  Prince  Pignatelli  to  the  Che- 
valier Prioca,  his  Sardinian  majesty's  minister, 
the  arrival  at  Naples  is  announced  of  the  Baron 
D'Awervech,  "  the  secret  agent  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  who,"  said  the  prince,  "  seems  to  mul- 
tiply himself,  that  he  may  be  present  wherever 
he  can  serve  the  cause  which  is  to  unite  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  against  France.  You  will  see 
that  fortune  must  cease  to  rebel  against  us,  if  M'e 
have  only  courage  to  follow  her.  The  genius  of 
Prince  Kepnin,  seconding  tho  vast  conceptions 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  is  preparing  to  con- 
vert into  mournful  cypress  those  laurels  with 
which  the  republicans  have  covered  Itnly." 

The  Baron  D'Awervech  himself,  in  another 
letter,  addressed  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Governor  of  Turin,  thus  expressed  himself: 
"  The  ambassador  from  the  court  of  London  to 
Berlin  has  just  concerted  with  Prince  Repnin  a 
measure,  the  most  bold  that  modern  diplomacy 
could  suggest  in  the  present  circumstances,  to 
put  an  end,  as  it  were,  by  force,  to  the  indecision 
of  Austria.  They  will  cause  hostilities  immedi- 
ately to  be  commenced  by  the  court  of  Naples. 
A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween these  two  po\vers,  will  authorize  his  Sici- 
lian majesty  a«-ain  to  call  to  his  aid  the  Austrian 
contingent.  Then  all  Europe  will  be  put  in  mo- 
tion upon  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as 
upon  those  of  the  Danube,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nieper  as  upon  those  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
precipitate  themselves,  en  masse,  upon  that  nation 


of  usurpers. — Such,  sir,  is  the  plan  concerted  by 
the  vast  genius  of  Prince  Repnin,  and  of  which 
you  now  see  the  first  openings." 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  had  reached  Paris 
that  the  Neapolitans  had  passed  the  frontier,  war 
was  declared  in  form  against  their  Sicilian  and 
Sardinian  majesties,  the  directory  denouncing  in 
their  manifesto  "  the  long  train  of  perfidies  of 
which  the  court  of  Naples  had  been  guilty,  and 
which  were  now  brought  to  the  height  by  an  au- 
dacious attack  upon  the  French  republic  ;  a  court 
which,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  of  the 
coalesced  monarchs,  distinguished  itself  by  the 
most  insensate  fury  against  the  republic,  not- 
withstanding which,  the  French  government 
made  no  other  use  of  the  superiority  which  vic- 
tory gave  them,  than  for  the  purpose  of  modera- 
tion." They  then  enumerated  the  recent  instances 
in  M  hich  the  court  of  Naples  had  shewn  its  ingra- 
titude—" inciting  and  encouraging  the  Romans 
to  revolt,  and  displaying  its  hostility  to  the  Ligu- 
rian  and  Cisalpine  republics.  While  she  dared 
not  openly  to  declare  war  against  France,  she 
sought  to  destroy  in  Italy  all  the  free  states -which 
were  under  her  protection.  Instead  of  inflicting 
signal  vengeance  for  this  conduct,  the  directory 
did  not  oppose  the  taking  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Benevento;  they  offered  their  mediation  to  de- 
liver the  King  of  Naples  from  the  feudal  preten- 
sions of  Rome.  They  sent  to  Naples  a  new  am- 
bassador, (M.  Garat,)  furnished  with  the  most 
amicable  and  conciliatory  powers,  and  were  anx- 
ious to  give  satisfaction  to  his  Sicilian  majesty 
respecting  the  object  of  Bonaparte's  expedition. 
In  return,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Nelson  was  ho- 
norably received  at  Syracuse,  and  was  re-victual- 
led in  that  port.  It  even  received  stores  from  the 
arsenal  of  the  king,  pilots  to  clear  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  and  whatever  -was  necessary  to  secure 
tbe  success  of  the  attack  against  the  French.  If, 
too,  we  recollect  the  inconceivable  joy  which 
was  manifested  at  Naples  on  the  sight  of  the 
English  fleet,  the  public  honors  which  the  court 
itself  lavished  on  Admiral  Nelson,  in  going  out 
to  welcome  him,  his  triumphal  entry,  the  large 
rewards  granted  to  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  first  account  of  this  victory,  and  the  illumi- 
nations and  rejoicings  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion ; — if  it  be  remembered  that,  from  the 
time  of  this  victory,  the  audacity  of  the  Neapo- 
litan government  has  known  no  bounds ; — if  all 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  more  hostile  sentiments  were  never 
manifested  on  one  side,  nor  more  patience  shovn 
on  the  other.  The  guilt  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, as  an  accomplice  with  Naples,  is  manifest 
from  a  thousand  circumstances ; — its  sentiments, 
its  language,  and  even  its  actions,  in  proportion 
to  its  means,  have  been  the  same ;  and  its  artifice 
aud  hypocrisy  exactly  resemble  that  of  Naples. 
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In  fact,  they  have  never  ceased  to  make  war  in 
every  way  which  their  imbecility  and  their 
cowardice  suffered  them  to  put  into  execution. 
The  Piedmontese  troops  inarched  towards  Loana 
at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  Neapolitan 
army  attacked  the  French ; — and  in  the  same 
moment  also  it  was  that  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment dared  to  require  the  evacuation  of  the  cita- 
del, and  the  diminution  of  the  French  troops  in 
Piedmont." 

General  Championnet,  conscious  that  he  could 
not  defend  Rome,  left  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  immediately  retreated  towards 
Civita-Castellana.  He  was  followed  by  the  con- 
suls, the  senators,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  new 
republic ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  November,  the 
King  of  the  Sicilies  entered  Rome,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  palace  of  Farnese,  whilst  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Naples  took  pos- 
session of  Leghorn.  His  majesty  now  appeared 
so  conscious  of  the  stability  of  his  recent  conquest, 
that  he  invited  the  pope  to  return  from  Tuscany, 
and  take  possession  of  his  capital.  His  holiness, 
however,  foresaw  that  the  triumph  of  this  mo- 
narch, who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue  the 
fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  would  be  but  of  short  du- 
ration, and  wisely  declined  the  invitation. 

During  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  King 
of  Naples,  different  detachments  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan army  had  been  defeated  by  the  French  Ge- 
nerals Lemoine  and  Rusca ;  and  reinforcements 
now  arriving  from  all  parts,  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Sicilians  took  place  throughout  their 
whole  line  of  posts.  In  the  various  combats 
which  ensued,  the  army  of  Naples  suffered  im- 
mense loss,  12,000  prisoners  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  His 
Sicilian  majesty  evacuated  Rome  M'ith  the  great- 
est precipitation,  and  was  pursued  with  equal 
vigor  by  the  French.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
an  armistice,  limited  or  illimited,  was  offered  by 
General  Mack,  in  a  letter  written  from  Capua, 
on  pretext  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
badness  of  the  roads.  General  Championnet  re- 
turned for  answer,  "  that,  as  his  army  had  so  far 
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overcome  the  difficulties  both  of  the  way  and  the  BOOK  III. 
weather,  he  should  not  halt  till  he  made  his  en- 
trance into  Naples." 

Soon  after  this  interchange  of  messages,  the 
strong  post  of  Gaeta  was  taken,  containing  im- 
mense magazines  and  stores  of  every  kind :  an- 
other body  of  troops,  under  General  Duhesme, 
which  had  forced  its  way  with  great  resolution 
and  success  along  the  line  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
through  a  country  intersected  with  rivers,  and 
guarded  by  troops  which  might  have  disputed 
every  step,  after  gaining  a  complete  victory  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Vomano,  took  possession  of  the 
important  maritime  fortress  of  Pescara. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  that  mo- 
narch, who  proved  a  temporary  victor,  and  of- 
fered to  restore  the  popedom,  was  constrained, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  to  abdicate  all  his 
continental  dominions,  and,  with  his  family,  seek 
refuge,  as  will  be  shown  in  another  chapter. 

The  fate  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  was,  however, 
more  deplorable.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  his  majesty  ana  the 
new  Ligurian  republic,  about  some  territories, 
this  monarch  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  French  government;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
quotations  which  we  have  given  from  the  mani- 
festo which  the  directory  issued.  Though  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty  appears  to  have  been 
exempt  from  reproach,  yet,  apprehensive,  no  doubt, 
of  being  sent  a. prisoner  into  France,  he  agreed 
with  General  Joubert,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
to  sign  an  act  of  abdication  ;  and  stipulating  only 
for  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  for  his 
subjects,  the  security  of  his  own  person,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  liberty  and  property  for  the 
Prince  de  Carignan,  the  ill-fated  monarch  was 
pleased  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  his  power  and 
authority,  to  order  the  Piedmontese  army  to  con- 
sider itself  as  a  portion  of  the  French  troops,  and 
"  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  Turin,  as  a  pledge 
that  no  resistance  whatever  should  be  attempted 
against  the  present  act,  u-hich  has  emanated  purely 
from  his  own  will"  * 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Disastrous  Expedition  to  Ostend. — Capture  of  Minorca. — Evacuation  of  Port-au-Prince,  in  St. 

Domingo. — Naval  Exertions,  and  Observations. 

THE  offensive  operations  of  Great  Britain,  in     ritime  Flanders ;  not  with  the  hope  of  being  able 


the  course  of  this  year,  were   chequered  with  a 
variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune.     In  the  month 


to  restore  that  country  to  the  emperor,  but  to  in- 
terrupt the  internal  navigation  between  Holland, 


of  May,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  ma-     Flanders,  and  France,  by  destroying  the  basin 
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BOOK  Ilf.  g-ates,  and  sluices  of  the  Bruges  canal.     An  ar- 
•  mamerit  accordingly  sailed  for  this  purpose,  from 

Margate  Roads,  May  18,  under  Captain  Popham, 
a  body  °f  froops  commanded  by  Major- 
general  Coote,  both  officers  of  distinguished 
inerif.  On  its  arrival  before  Ostend,  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  made  for  a  descent ;  and 
while  the  Wolvereen,  Asp,  and  Biter,  returned 
the  fire  of  the  batteries,  the  Hecla  and  Tartarus 
bombs  threw  their  shells  with  such  rapidity  and 
precision,  that  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  some  little  damage  done  to  the  ship- 
ping. 

In  the  mean  time,  May  W,  by  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  landing  was  effected  to  the  north- 
west, notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  gale ; 
and  many  of  the  troops  had  actually  disembarked 
before  an  alarm  was  given.  General  Coote  now 
burnt  several  boats,  demolished  the  sluice-gates, 
and  soon  after  ten  effected  a  grand  explosion,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  have  destroyed  a  grand  na- 
tional work,  which  had  cost  the  states  of  Bruges 
an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  occupied  the  la- 
bor of  five  years  to  complete.  Having  performed 
this  arduous  task  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
about  noon,  the  commander-in-ehief  attempted  to 
retreat ;  but  the  surf  unfortunately  ran  so  high, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  re-embark.  Hereupon 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  occupy  a  position  on 
the  sand-hills,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  beach ; 
and,  as  a  feint,  in  order  to  gain  time,  a  peremp- 
tory summons  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Ostend, 
to  surrender  that  important  place;  but  the  an- 
swer was,  "  this  would  not  be  done  till  the  gar- 
rison were  buried  under  the  ruins." 

The  English,  to  the  number  of  1200,  were  at- 
tacked early  the  next  morning  by  a  very  superior 
force,  moving  in  different  columns.  The  English 
were  completely  hemmed  in,  and  after  a  short  but 
gallant  contest,  were  completely  overpowered ; 
their  front  being  broken,  their  flanks  turned,  and 
General  Coote  severely  wounded.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  invaders  were  unhappily  compelled 
to  surrender.  Captain  Popham  endeavoured, 
without  effect,  to  obtain  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers ;  and  it  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the  French 
government  to  oblige  the  captive  troops  to  labor 
at  the  reparation  of  the  works  they  had  demolished; 
but  the  damage,  though  thought  considerable,  was 
in  a  few  weeks  perfectly  repaired. 

An  expedition  in  another  quarter,  which  was 
undertaken  early  in  November,  proved  more  for- 
tunate. To  wrest  the  island  of  Minorca  from  the 
Spaniards  being  considered  an  object  of  great 
importance,  a  small  squadron  was  detached  for 
that  purpose,  under  Admiral  Duckworth,  and  the 
command  of  the  land  forces  conferred  on  the 
Hon.  General  Stuart,  an  active  and  enterprising 
officer.  A  division  of  800  men  having  effected  a 
'anding  in  the  bay  of  Addaya,  the  Spaniards, 


who  had  previously  evacuated  a  small  battery  at 
the  entrance,  and  spiked  the  guns,  soon  affer 
abandoned  and  blew  up  the  works  at  Forneiles. 
About  ^000  of  their  troops  then  approached  in 
different  directions,  and  threatened  to  surround 
the  English  detachment :  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  some  loss  on  the  left,  while  the  guns  of  the 
Argo  checked  a  similar  attempt  orr  the  right 
flank;  and  sufficient  time  \vns  thus  obtained  for 
the  rest  of  the  land-forces  to  disembark. 

Notwithstanding  the  l-adness  of  the  roads,  and 
the  disagreeable  intelligence  brought  by  deserters, 
that  the  force  on  the  island  exceeded  4000  men, 
General  Stuart  detached  Colonel  Graham  to 
seize  on  the  important  post  of  Mercadel.  On 
learning  soon  after,  that  the  town  of  Mahon  had 
been  left  almost  destitute  of  troops,  Colonel  Paget, 
who  had  advanced  with  a  body  of  300  men,  sum- 
moned Fort  Charles,  and  made  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  island  and  some  officers  prisoners. 

As  the  commander-in-chief  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Spaniards  were  throwing  up  works 
and  forming  an  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Cin- 
dadella,  he  determined  to  attack  them  there.  He 
accordingly  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  sea- 
men and  marines  from  the  squadron,  and,  ad- 
vancing in  two  columns,  forced  the  Spaniards  to 
retire  within  the  walls. 

Propitious,  however,  as  were  these  events,  yet, 
had  the  place  been  defended  with  any  degree  of 
resolution,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried ;  the  troops  being  deficient  in  heavy  artillery, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  a  siege.  When  the 
governor  was  summoned,  he  hesitated,  apparently 
restricted  by  a  mere  point  of  honor,  from  deliver- 
ing up  the  island  immediately.  He  took  the  pre- 
liminary articles  into  consideration,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  doubt  whether  the  investing  force  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  garrison.'  In  the  course  of 
the  following  night,  two  batteries  of  three  twelve- 
pouuders,  and  three  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzers, 
were  erected ;  and,  though  it  M'as  evident  that 
such  light  metal  was  inadequate  to  the  capture  of 
the  place,  these  hostile  preparations  had  the  de- 
sired effect ;  for  only  two  eighteen-pound  shot 
having  been  fired  by  the  besieged,  a  capitulation 
•\vas  immediately  entered  into,  and  the  English 
consequently  became  masters  of  Minorca. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  English  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in 
the  West  Indies,  for  the  possession  of  which  so 
much  blood  had  been  spilt — so  much  treasure 
expended!  As  it  could  no  longer  be  retained 
without  immense  sacrifices,  Brigadier-general 
Maitlaml  agreed,  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  Tous- 
sant  L/Ouverture  (then  commander-in-chief  of 
that  colony,  where  he  had  been  formerly  a  slave) 
to  leave  the  island,  and  deliver  up  the  parish  of 
Arcahaye,  and  the  towns  of  Port-au-Prince  and 
St.  Mark,  on  condition  of  guaranteeing  the  lives 
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and  properties  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  might 
choose  to  remain.  This  evacuation  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  increasing  energy  and  numbers* 
of  the  mulattoes  and  freed  negroes,  now  rendered 
bold  by  a  succession  of  engagements,  and  by  the 
relaxed  efforts  of  the  royalists;  who,  perceiving 
that  the  surrender  of  this  colony  had  been  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  late  negociations  in  En- 
rope,  became  apparently  indifferent  about  the 
form  of  government  that  was  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection. 

In  another  quarter,  October  28,  the  island  of 
Goza  surrendered  to  a  British  squadron,  and 
Malta  was  blockaded  by  a  detachment  of  men  of 
war  under  Captain  Ball.  Lieutenant  Price  gal- 
lantly defended  St.  Marcou  against  a  French  flo- 
tilla from  La  Hogue  ;  and  a  Spanish  armament, 
with  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  O'Neil,  governor  of  Yucatan,  was  also 
foiled  in  an  attempt  on  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

During  the  campaign  of  this  year,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  British  navy  were  particularly  .suc- 
cessful, having  captured  or  destroyed  thirteen  line- 
of-battle,  aud  as  many  40-gtin  ships  and  frigates. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  lost  the  Ambus- 
cade, of  thirty-two  guns,  after  a  severe  action 
with  the  Boyonnaii  e,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay :  the 
Jason  and  La  Pique  ran  aground  near  Brest,  at 
the  end  of  a  contest  of  three  hours  with  La  Seine, 
of  forty-two  guns,  which  was  captured,  as  was 
also  the  Leander  of  fifty,  the  flag  of  which  was 
reluctantly  struck  to  Le  Genereux,  of  seventy- 
four,  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  whence  the 
latter  had  escaped  ;  the  commander  of  the  former, 
however,  was  entitled  to  considerable  praise,  hav- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  adver- 
sary, maintained  a  gallant  contest  for  six  hours, 
during  which  100  of  the  crew  of  the  French  ship 
were  killed,  and  188  wounded. 

Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  also  assisted  in  se- 
curing the  British  isles,  by  his  defeat  of  the  ar- 
mament destined  to  assist  the  Irish  rebels,  already 
alluded  to  in  our  third  chapter.  While  cruising 
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in  the  Canada,  off  Lough  Swilly,  he  received  in-  BOOK  HI. 

telligence  of  the  approach  of  this  hostile  squadron,   

from  the  Amelia,  Ethalion,  Anson,  and  Sylph,  CiiAp.VIlI. 
stationed  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  endeavoured  to 
fall  in  with  it.  Accordingly,  he  and  the  four  sail 
of  men  of  war  under  his  command,  viz.  the  Ca- 
nada, Robert,  Foudroyant,  Magnanime,  and  Me- 
lampus,  discovered  about  noon,  on  the  llth  of 
October,  the  French  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
following  ships : — 


Ships'  Names. 

Le  Hoche    . 
L' Ambuscade 
La  Coquille 
La  Bellone  » 


Guni. 

80 
40 
40 
36 


Ships'  Names. 
La  Resolve 
La  Loire     .     . 
La  Romaiue   . 
La  Semillaute 


Guiw. 

.    40 

.     46 

.    40 

36 


And  La  Biche,  a  schooner. 


Hereupon  Sir  J.  B.  Wan-en  threw  out  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  gave  orders  to 
form  in  succession,  as  each  man  of  war  reached 
her  antagonist ;  but  from  the  great  distance,  and 
a  hollow  sea,  it  was  impossible  to  commence  the 
action  before  the  following  morning,  by  which 
time  it  was  discovered  that  the  large  ship  had 
lost  her  main-top-mast. 

The  French  squadron,  instead  of  attempting 
to  escape,  bore  down,  and  formed,  a  line  of  battle 
in  close  order,  upon   the  starboard  tack.     The 
Canada,  therefore,  threw  out  a  signal  for  the  Ro- 
bust to  lead;  and' the  rest  of  the  ships  to1  form  in 
succession  in  the  rear  of  the  van.     An  action  of1 
three  hours  and;  forty  minutes  ensued,  when  the 
three-ducked   vessel    (which    proved    io    be    the: 
Hoche)  struck,  and  three  othertfrigates,  following 
her  example,  hauled  down  their  colors  also.    Five 
frigates, ;a  brig,  and  a  schooner,  escaped  ;  but  two- 
of  the  former  were  afterwards   captured.     The 
whole  squadron,  though  insignificant,  was  entirely' 
new,  and  full  of  troops  and  stores.     The  happy 
effects  of  these  captures  are  already  before  the 
reader  in  our  third  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Situation  of  the  King  of  Naples. — The  French  march  ti gainst  his  Capital,  and  obtain  Possession  of 
Capua  by  an  obnoxious. Armistice. — Commotions  in  Naples. — Bravery  and  Superstition  of  the  Laz- 
saroni. — Capture  of  Naples. — The  French  General's  seductive  Proclamation. — Naples  declared' 
a.  Republic. — Revolution  at  Lucca. 

THE  King  of  Naples,  in  consequence  of  the  but  also  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  on  board  of 

failure  of  his  expedition  into  the  Roman  territory,  a  British  flag-ship,  commanded  by  the  gallant 

was  not  only  forced,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  for-  admiral  who  fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  While 

tune,  to  abdicate  his  dominions  on  the  continent,  his  majesty,  after  appointing  Prince  Pignatclli 

H.  3  A 
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BOOK  III.  viceroy  at  Capua,  was  steering  towards  Palermo, 
in  order  to  take  refuge  in  the  palace  usually  al- 
lotted  for  the  residence  of  his  viceroys,  the  French 
were  marching-  witli  hasty  steps  towards  the  nie- 
tropolis. 

Notwithstanding  this  monarch  had  abandoned 
his  subjects,  a  large  portion  of  them  were  still 
hostile  to  the  French,  and  not  only  attacked  and 
cut  off  their  convoys,  but  also  seized  upon  their 
baggage,  and  massacred  the  stragglers.  How- 
ever, the  republican  troops  still  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  three  columns,  under  the  Generals  Du- 
hesrae,  Le  Roy,  and  Macdonald. 

Championnet,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  centre  and  left 
wing  of  his  army  under  General  Duhesme,  who 
was  equally  so  with  the  destiny  of  the  right  wing; 
he  had  forced  his  way  through  a  country  inter- 
sected by  rivers  and  defended  by  the  troops  of 
die  enemy.  With  all  its  successes  the  French 
army  was  attacked  by  an  armed  peasantry  and 
people,  and  was  in  great  distress,  when  a  depu- 
tation of  Neapolitan  officers,  authorized  by  the 
viceroy,  waited  upon  General  Championnet,"  pro- 
posing- to  deliver  up  Capua  on  being  granted  an 
armistice  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  treaty. 
The  Neapolitan  army  was  evidently  discontented 
at  being  governed  by  a  foreigner  and  forsaken  by 
the  royal  family. 

General  Championnef,  who  had  haughtily  re- 
fused a  similar  proposal  before,  now  cheerfully 
agreed  to  an  armistice,  which  was  accordingly 
concluded,  on  the  10th  of  January,  between  the 
republican  general,  the  Prince  of  Milliano,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gesso,  by  which  Capua  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  French,  with  all  its  artillery  and 
stores.  The  army  of  Championnet  >vas  to  have 
the  country  from  Acerra  before  Naples;  Benc- 
v.ente,  and  along  the  Adriatic,  was  to  form  a  line 
of  demarcation  ;  the  ports  of  Naples  were  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  ships  belonging  to  those  at  war 
with  ihe  republic  ;  and  the  Neapolitans  were  to 
pay  to  France  10,000,000  of  livres.  Hostilities 
were  not  to  commence  till  three  days'  notice 
should  be  given  by  either  of  the  parties. 

General  Championnet,  in  a  secret  note  to  the 
directory,  which  went  with  the  capitulation  of  Ca- 
pua, declared  that  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
destitute  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  articles 
of  every  kind  ;  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  would 
have  ruined  his  whole  army,  and  a  victory,  even 
before  Capua,  would  have  availed  him  nothing. 
He  looked  on  the  possession  of  this  place  as  of 
the  utmost  importance,  since  there  was  in  it  a 
supply  for  the  army  of  all  its  wants,  and  it  greatly 
hastened  the  conquest  of  Naples.  An  armistice, 
granted  to  a  people  so  full  of  perfidy,  was  no 
more  tha,n  a  stratagem  of  war,  and  the  one  now 
concluded  could  be  broken  by  the  Neapolitans 
whenever  they  thought  proper;  and  that  he  had 


no  doubt  of  the  conquest  of  Naples  about  the  time 
when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Capua  could 
reach  the  directory,  as  he  corresponded  with  the 
disaffected  party,  which  was  very  numerous. 
The  directory  passed  the  severest  censures  on 
General  Championnet  for  agreeing  to  any  armi- 
stice till  he  had  subdued  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  king  was  truly  dissatified  with  thin  armi- 
stice, as  appears  by  his  letter  to  General  Pigna- 
telli,  commander-in-chief  at  Naples  during  the 
absence  of  his  majesty : 

Pfilfrmo,  Jan.  K>,  179.'). 

"  At  the  time  when,  from  the  urgency  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  good  dispositions  manifested 
by  the  people,  to  which  in  your  former  letters- 
you  have  done  justice,  I  expected  a  general 
rising  in  defence  of  the  capital  of  my  kingdom,  I 
receive  your's  of  the  12th  instant,  which  informs 
me  of  the  disgraceful  treaty  which  has  been  con- 
cluded, in  consequence  of  the  most  absurd  in- 
structions given  by  you  to  persons  directed  to 
negociate  with  the  enemy,  and  by  which  I  see 
the  greatest  part  of  my  realm,  though  uncon- 
quered,  given  up  with  a  view  of  sparing  the  ca- 
pital, when  it  is  obvious  that  these  concessions 
must  lead  to  the  irretrievable  loss  of  my  whole 
kingdom.  I  have  been  more  surprised  that  you 
have  acted  in  this  unwarrantable  manner,  as  you 
hud  no  powers  from  me  for  such  negociations. 
The  instructions  which  I  left  with  you  were  of  a 
tendency  very  different.  In  concluding  such  a 
treaty,  you  may  either  have  forgotten  you  have 
a  master,  or  remembered  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  the  most  scandalous  and  disgraceful 
terms  on  him. 

"  You  may  suppose  how  much  I  am  incensed 
at  finding  the  trust  I  had  imposed  in  you  be- 
trayed in  such  a  manner,  and  how  indignant  I  feel 
against  your  unworthy  advisers.  F.  R." 

A  proclamation  was  soon  after  published,  for- 
mally disavowing  the  late  armistice,  and  calling 
on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces  to 
rise  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  families, 
their  property,  and  their  religion.  They  were 
told  "  that  cowardice  and  treachery  alone  had 
rendered  the  invasion  formidable ;"  and  "  that 
the  bravery  and  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
sovereign  must  speedily  render  their  enemies  con- 
temptible." 

The  imperial  General  Mack  having  been  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  and  looked  upon  by  the 
royalists  as  a  traitor,  sent  an  officer  before  him  to 
crave  protection  from  General  Championnet.  So 
closely  was  he  pursued,  that  he  reached  the 
French  camp  almost  as  soon  as  the  officer,  and 
was  received  with  kindness  and  affability.  He 
obtained  a  passport,  and  was  escorted  to  .Milan. 
This  enraged  the  Lazzaroni,  who  collected  the\r 
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forces  in  a  body,  and  poured  their  vengeance  on 
the  republicans  at  Ponte  Rotto,  defeating  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  pushing-  forward  to  the  line  of 
the  French  army,  where  multitudes  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  rest  took  refuge  in  flight. 

The  Prince  of  Molliterno  had  the  address  to  be 
chosen  their  general ;  but,  when  they  learned 
that  he  wished  to  negociate  with  the  French, 
they  not  only  deserted  his  standard,  but  aimed 
at  his  life.  The  Duke  Delia  Torre,  and  his  bro- 
ther, Clement  Filomavino,  were  first  murdered, 
and  then  burnt  to  ashes,  although  inimical  to 
monarchy.  As  the  Lazzaroni  had  attacked  the 
van-guard  of  the  republican  army,  Championnet 
sent  them  a  proclamation  by  the  chief  of  the 
squadron ;  but  the  messenger  was  received  by  a 
volley  of  musketry  ;  and,  after  attempting  to  ex- 
plain, forced  to  return. 

The  insurgents,  by  this  time,  had  chosen  two 
leaders,  Paggio  and  Michel ;  the  former  kept  a 
chandler's  shop,  and  the  latter  was  a  porter. 
Several  avowed  partisans  of  France,  joined  by  a 
number  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  their  lives  and  fortunes,  found  means 
to  seize  on  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  French 
general,  hoping  that  the  appearance  of  his  army 
would  reduce  the  Lazzaroni  to  submission,  de- 
ferred the  assault  till  the  following  day ;  but  the 
fire  they  kept  up  convinced  him  they  were  to  be 
subdued  only  by  force.  Those  at  St.  Elmo  ac- 
quainted the  general  in  the  night  that  they  only 
waited  his  commands  to  open  a  dreadful  fire  upon 
the  city.  The  two  battalions  on  Capo  di  Monte 
had  orders  to  inarch  at  night,  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  garrison  of  St.  Elmo,  and  discharge 
upon  the  city  the  whole  of  their  artillery.  This 
was  the  signal  for  General  Eble  to  commence 
firing  upon  it,  and  the  whole  army  were  to  rush 
impetuously  forward,  and  bear  down  all  be- 
fore it. 

Although  night  overtook  them,  the  firing  con- 
tinued, when  the  republicans  formed  into  two 
divisions,  and,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  one  of 
them  charged  on  the  gallant  enemy,  while  the 
other  sought  some  repose  amidst  a  dismal  heap 
of  carnage  and  ruins.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  Ja- 
nuary '2:3,  the  battle  raged  with  fury,  and  it  was 
doubtful  who  would  be  the  conquerors.  To  end 
the  conflict,  General  Championnet  gave  orders  to 
force  the  passages  to  the  Castello  Novo  and  the 
Fort  del  Gamine,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
A  division  was  to  seize  on  the  palace,  and  an- 
other to  form  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  St. 
Elmo,  already  in  possession  of  part  of  the  city. 

At  this  critical  period  Chaiupionnet  thought  he 
might  meet  the  superstitious  ideas  of  those  sa- 
vage people,  and  therefore  published  an  account 
of  his  regard  for  their  great  St.  Januarius  !  This 
had  the  desired  effect;  his  conversion  flew  like 
lightning  through,  the  city,  and  did  more  in  his 


favor  than  his  artillery.     One  of  their  chiefs  de-  BOOK  III. 

livered  an.  oration  to  his  soldiers,  ordered  them  • 

to  stop  their  firing,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms.   CHAP.  IX. 
He  was  listened  to  with  reverence,  and  obeyed 
with  alacrity.     The  horrors  of  war  were  followed 
by  acclamations  of  joy,  and  the  French  general's 
hand  was  kissed  in  token  of  submission. 

Thus  suddenly  the  Lazzaroni  became  the  ad- 
vocates of  republicanism.  They  plundered  the 
royal  palace,  which  but  a  short  time  before  they 
would  have  defended  to  the  last ;  and  General 
Championnet  thought  proper  to  hinder  them  from 
committing  other  extravagant  excesses.  He  left 
the  command  of  the  place  to  General  Duhesme, 
and  encamped  his  army  on  the  heights  around 
the  city  of  Naples.  Having  disarmed  the  inha- 
bitants, the  French  general,  in  person,  proclaimed 
to  his  troops,  that  henceforth  they  should  be  styled 
"  The  Army  of  Naples ;"  which  decree  was  ac- 
companied by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  and  th« 
tremendous  thunder  of  cannon. 

The  clergy,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  celebrated 
the  entry  of  the  French.  Even  the  cardinal 
archbishop  condescended  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
invaders,  and  actually  practised  fraud  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  new  government.  In  conse- 
quence of  long  and  earnest  prayers,  the  phial, 
which  contained  a  precious  portion  of  the  patron 
saint,  so  much  respected  by  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
hibited undoubted  marks  of  miraculous  interpo- 
sition, an  event  immediately  communicated  to 
the  credulous  multitude.  After  this,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  a  solemn  Te  Deum,  when  the  citi-, 
zens  were  to  return  thanks  for  the  glorious  entry 
of  the  French  troops,  who  had  come  to  regene- 
rate the  nation,  and  consolidate  its  happiness. 
At  the  same  time  the  venerable  prelate  intimated, 
that  St.  Januarius  had  greeted  their  arrival  in  the 
kindest  manner,  "  his  blood  having  miraculously 
liquified  on  the  very  evening  of  that  day  on  which 
the  republican  forces  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
the  capital." 

With  affected  piety  Championnet  assisted  on 
this  occasion,  and  then  addressed  the  following 
seductive  proclamation  to  the  deluded  inhabi- 
tants : — • 

"  You  are  at  length  free ;  your  love  is  the  only 
price  which  France  desires  to  obtain  from  you  for 
your  liberty,  and  the  only  clause  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  the  army  of  the  republic  comes  to 
ratify,  by  a  solemn  oath  with  you,  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  and  011  the  subverted  throne 
of  your  last  monarch.  Misery  be  to  the  wretch 
who  shall  refuse  to  sign  with  us  this  honorable 
compact,  in  which  the  fruit  of  victory  is  given  to 
the  vanquished,  and  which  only  leaves  to  tho  ' 
conqueror  the  glory  of  having  consolidated  your 
happiness :  he  shall  be  treated  as  a  public  ene- 
my, against  whom  we  remain  in  arms ! 

"  If  there  be  still  among  you  hearts  so  ungrate- 
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BOOK  III.  ful  as  to  reject  that  liberty  which  we  have  gained 
for  you  at  the  expence  of  our  blood ;  or  any 
men  so  insane  as  to  regret  a  king  deprived  of  the 
right  of  commanding,  in  consequence  of  his  vio- 
lating the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend 
them,  let  them  fly  for  protection  to  standards 
which  are  disgraced  by  perjury !  War  shall  be 
prosecuted  against  such  to  extermination.  Re- 
publicans, the  cause  in  which  you  have  so  gene- 
rously suffered  is  ultimately  victorious.  What  the 
brilliant  victories  of  the  army  of  Italy  had  not  been 
able  to  accomplish,  has  been  happily  effected  by 
the  blindness  of  your  last  king. 

"  Let  him  blame,  then,  his  own  mad  pride  and 
his  audacious  aggressions,  for  the  happiness  of 
your  fate,  and  the  disgrace  which  he  has  experi- 
enced: but  let  him  be  justly  punished  for  having 
attacked,  against  the  faith  of  oaths,  a  nation  in 
alliance  with  him,  and  for  having  attempted  to 
deprive  a  neighboring  people  of  their  liberty ;  let 
him  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  crown  which  he 
Las  dishonored,  and  by  the  chagrin  of  having 
been  the  principal  instrument  of  making  you  free: 
let  no  apprehension  embitter  the  sentiment  of  au 
happiness  so  unexpected. 

"  The  army  which  I  command  remains  in  the 
midst  of  you  for  your  defence— it  will  lose  its  best 
men— it  will  shed  its  last  drop  of  blood,  before  it 
will  allow  your  last  tyrant  to  entertain  even  the 
hope  of  renewing  the  proscriptions  of  your  fami- 
lies, and  of  .opening  again  the  dungeons  in  which 
he  has  caused  them  so  long  to  pine. 

"Neapolitans,  if  the  French  army  now  assumes 
the  title  of  the  army  of  Naples,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  solemn  engagement  into  which  it 
has  entered,  to  die  for  your  cause,  and  to  make 
no  other  use  of  its  power  than  to  maintain  your 
independence,  and  to  preserve  your  rights,  which 
it  has  vindicated.  Let  the  people,  therefore,  be 
assured  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion, 
and  cease  to  be  alarmed  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  property.  The  force  of  interest  has  assisted 
the  tyrants  in  the  exertions  they  have  made  to 
calumniate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  inte- 
grity, generosity,  and  good  faith  of  the  French 
nation ;  but,  to  a  nation  so  generous,  a  few  days 
are  sufficient  to  divest  credulous  men  of  the  odjous 
prejudices  to  which  tyranny  has  recourse  to  incite 
them  to  deplorable  excesses. 

"  The  organization  of  plunder  anil  assassina- 
tion projected  by  your  last  king',  and  excited  by 
his  coiTupt  agents,  as  a  mean  of  defence,  has 
produced  the  most  dreadful  and  horrible  conse- 
quences;  but  in  removing  the, cause  of  the  evil, 
it  will  be  easy  to  check  its  effects,  and  to  repair 
«Yen  the  fatal  mischief  which  it  has  produced. 


"  Let  the  republican  authorities,  which  are; 
about  to  be  established,  restore  order  and  tran- 
quillity, on  the  basis  of  a  paternal  administration: 
let  them  dissipate  the  idle  alarms  of  ignorance, 
and  oppose  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  with  a  zeal 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  employed  by  perfidy 
to  increase  them ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  severity 
of  discipline,  which  re-establishes  order  with  .so- 
much  facility  among  the  troops  of  a  free  people* 
will  not  fail  to  put  a  period  to  the  crimes  pro- 
duced by  hatred  and  revenge." 

Immediately  after  this,  Naples  was  proclaimed 
a  commonwealth,  under  the  designation  of"  The 
Parthenopean  Republic,"  and  the  provisional  go- 
vernment confided  to  twenty-one  citizens,  chosen 
by  the  French  general.  These  were  enjoined  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  constitution,  and  while 
money  was  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  army, 
the  estates  of  the  clergy  and  the  domains  of  the 
crown  were  declared  to  appertain  to  the  con- 
querors. 

Charles  Laubert,  a  man  accused  of  Jacobinical 
principles,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration ;  and  none  of  the  rest  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  except  Doiuiuico  Cirillo, 
a  celebrated  physician,  and  Flavio  Pirelli,  for- 
merly a  president  of  the  royal  chamber. 

The  national  guard,  indeed,  boas-ted  of  the  first 
grandees,  particularly  the  princes  Delia  Torella 
and  Rocca,  both  knights  of  St.  Januarius,  and 
the  richest  individuals  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Prince  of  Molliterno,  before  mentioned,  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  and  the  Duke  de 
Roccaromana  offered  to  levy  a  regiment  at  his 
own  expence. 

An  assembly,  or  kind  of  parliament,  was  soon 
after  convoked,  and  care  was  taken  to  admit  two 
representatives  on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni,  who 
still  continued  to  possess  considerable  sway  in 
Naples,  while  their  former  leaders  were  gratified 
with  offices  and  pensions. 

In  order  to  keep  his  word,  Championnet  re- 
strained, as  much  as  possible,  the  spoliations  of 
the  agents  of  the  directory,  and  not  only  sus- 

E ended  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
ut  obliged  them  to  return  home.  Soon  after,  the 
French  general  and  all  his  principal  officers  were 
cashiered  by  the  directory;  and  General  Serrurier, 
in  consequence  of  having  seized  the  little  republic 
of  Lucca,  January  15,  received  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Naples.  All  titles  and  exclusive 
privileges  were  abolished  in  Lucca;  the  sove-. 
reignty  of  the  people  was  proclaimed,  a  directory 
established,  and  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  livres 
levied  on  the  estates  of  the  ex-nobles  alone,  which 
was  immediately  preseuted  to  General  Serrurier.  • 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Proceedings  of  General  Bonaparte  in  Erjypt.—A  Theatre  opened  at  Cairo. — Anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public.— Entertainments. — Policy  of  Bonaparte.— His  Visit  to  the  Pyramids. — Execution  of 
Coraim. — A  sudden  Insurrection  at  Cairo. — Other  Insurrections. — Policy  of  MouradBey. — Battle 
ofScdiman. — El-Arisch  seized  by  the  Pacha  of  Syria. — Alexandria  blockaded,  and  threatened 
with  a  Siege. 


THE  reduction  of  Egypt  proved  a  more  dif- 
ficult task  than  Bonaparte  at  first  supposed.  The 
Mamelukes,  though  unacquainted  with  the  mo- 
dern system  of  war,  were  not  so  ignorant  as  he 
suspected.  The  number  of  his  enemies  was  also 
about  to  be  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
claration of  war  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  but  his 
greatest  enemy  proved  to  be  the  plague,  called 
by  the  French  physician  an  inflammatory  fever,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  malady ;  its  contag'eous  effects, 
however,  soon  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  real  cause. 

The  first  care  of  the  general  was  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  his  troops,  and  the  preservation  of 
their  health.  The  Egyptians,  by  nature  a  soft 
and  timid  race,  were  naturally  struck,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  with  terror.  They  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  houses,  and  concealed 
whatever  they  had  fit  for  being  used  as  food  ;  so 
that  for  several  days  the  French  were  forced  to 
subsist  on  their  own  naval  stores.  But  when  the 
apprehensions  of  the  natives  were  removed,  the 
markets  of  Alexandria  were  supplied  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  Delta  was  fully  sufficient  to  supply  all  ne- 
cessaries, which  could  be  conveyed  to  the  French 
magazines  by  the  Nile,  or  by  canals.  The  old 
canal  that  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  with  other  canals,  were  cleared  and 
repaired.  Wind-mills  were  constructed  for  the 
grinding  of  corn,  the  only  mills  known  to  the  na- 
tives being  hand-mills,  and  here  and  there  mills 
wrought  by  oxen.  The  want  of  wine  was  found 
capable  of  being  supplied  by  a  spirit  extracted 
from  dates. 

The  divan  which  had  been  appointed,  (as  men- 
tioned in  the  sixth  chapter)  had  it  in  charge,  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  to  inquire  whether  Egypt 
did  not  furnish  a  substitute  for  hops  for  the  making 
of  beer.  At  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo,  boards 
were  instituted  for  inquiring  into  the  best  means 
for  the  prevention  of  contagious  distempers,  and 
in  general  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  seamen 
and  soldiers :  among  the  first  fruits  of  which 
was  the  cleansing-  of  these  and  Oliver  cities  from, 
many  impurities,  and  a  recommendation  of  the 
bath,  with  directions  to  the  French  soldiers  for 
using  it. 
13. 


At  Cairo,  a  theatre  was   established   for  the 
amusement  of  the  French ;  and  music  was  intro-  BOOK  III. 
duced  on  all  occasions.    Here  also  the  anniver 


sary  of  the  republic  was  celebrated  with  uncom-  CHAP.  X. 
mon  splendor.  On  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Sep-  v^V^ 
tember  22,  the  feast  was  announced  by  three  1798. 
salutes  of  artillery.  The  commencement  of  the 
feast  was  proclaimed  at  sun-rising  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  three  discharges  from  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
tillery ;  that  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
army ;  that  of  the  park ;  and  that  of  the  marine, 
or  flotilla,  on  the  Nile.  Immediately  the  yenerale 
was  beaten  through  the  whole  city,  and  all  the 
troops,  in  the  highest  order,  appeared  under  arms, 
in  the  place  of  Elbecquier.  In  this  place  a  circle 
had  been  traced  of  two  hundred  fathoms  diame- 
ter, of  which  the  circumference  was  formed  by 
one  hundred  and  five  columns,  decorated  with 
three-colored  flags,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the 
departments.  These  pillars  were  united  by  a 
double  row  of  garlands,  emblematical  of  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  all  the  parts  of  the  French 
republic. 

One  of  the  entries  into  the  circle  was  decorated 
by  a  triumphal  arch,  on  which  was  pourtrayed 
the  battle  of  the  pyramids  ;  the  other  by  a  portico, 
above  which  were  placed  several  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions. Of  these  there  was  one  as  follows  :  "  There 
is  no  God  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet." 

In  the  middle  of  the  circle  was  raised  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  of  the  height  of  seventy  feet. 
On  one  of  its  faces  was  engraven,  in  letters  of 
gold,  "  To  the  French  republic,  ami.  7;"  on  that 
opposite  to  it,  "  To  the  expulsion  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, ann.  6."  On  the  collateral  sides,  these 
two  inscriptions  were  translated  into  Arabic.  The 
pedestal  of  the  obelisk  was  embellished  with  has 
reliefs  ;  on  the  adjoining  ground,  seven  altars  in 
the  ancient  style,  intermixed  with  candlesticks, 
supported  trophies  of  arms,  surmounted  with  three- 
colored  flags,  and  civic  crowns.  In  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  trophies,  was  a  list  of  those  men, 
of  each  division,  who  fell  in  the  act  of  delivering1 
Egypt  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mamelukes. 

As  soon  as  all  the  troops  had  assembled,  and  . 
were  drawn  up  on  the  place  of  Elbecquier,  the 
3  B 
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BOOK  in.  commander-in-chief  appeared,  accompanied  by  liis 
staff-officers,  tlie  generals  of  divisions,  tlic  commis- 
sary-general, the  commissaries  of  war,  and  of  civil 
administrations,  artists  and  men  of  science,  the 
kiaya,  or  Turkish  officer,  next  in  authority  to  the 
bashaw,  the  emir  Hadji,  and  the  members  of  the 
divan,  both  of  Cairo  and  the  provinces.  When 
arrived,  Bonaparte  and  his  suite  seated  themselves 
on  the  platform  that  ran  round  the  obelisk.  Su- 
perb carpets  covered  the  mount  on  which  it  stood. 
The  music  of  the  different  demi-brigadei  struck 
«j»  warlike  marches,  patriotic  airs,  and  songs  of 
victory. 

The  troops,  after  going  through  their  exercises 
with  great  readiness  and  precision,  came  and  ar- 
ranged themselves  around  the  obelisk;  when  a 
proclamation,  by  the  commander-in-ehief,  for  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  good  government 
and  well-being  of  Egypt,  was  read  aloud,  by  the 
adjutant-general.  It  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  profound  silence,  and  followed  by  repeated 
cries  of  vive  la  rcpiibiujup.  A  hymn  was  per- 
formed at  the  orchestra,  and  the  troops  filed  off, 
in  perfect  order,  before  the  general-in-chief,  who 
returned  with  his  company  to  his  quarters.  The 
whole  of  this  company,  with  several  Turkish  offi- 
cers and  Arabian  chiefs,  who  had  corne  up  during 
the  exhibition,  were  invited  to  dinner  at  the  ge- 
neral's house,  where  a  sumptuous  table  was  pro- 
vided, of  one  hundred  and  fifty  covers.  The 
French  colors  were  united  with  the  Turkish,  the 
«-ap  of  liberty  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
crescent,  and  the  rights  of  man  by  the  koran. 
The  gaiety  of  the  French  was  tempered  -with  the 
gravity  of  the  Turks.  The  mussulmen  were  left 
to  their  own  choice  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  with  the  attentions  that 
were  shewn  them.  After  dinner,  several  toasts 
were  drank.  The  commander-in-chief  gave,  for 
a  toast,  "  To  the  three  hundredth  year  of  the 
French  republic;"  one  of  his  aides-de-camps, 
«'  To  the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  executive  di- 
rectory ;"  Monge,  president  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
stitute, "  To  the  perfection  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  ;" 
General  Berthier,  "  To  the  expulsion  of  the 
3Iamelukes,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Egypt."  Other  toasts  were  given,  and  each  was 
received  with  unanimous  plaudits,  and  suitable 
airs  of  music.  Patriotic  couplets,  sung  by  the 
jBoJdiery,  concluded  this  civic  feast. 

At  four  o'clock,  foot  and  horse-races  began, 
and  the  prizes  were  adjudged  to  the  victors,  who 
•were  borne  in  triumph  around  the  circus.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  whole  of  the  circumference 
of  this  was  illuminated  in  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ner. 'The  pillars,  the  intermediate  garlands,  and 
the  triumphal  arches,  were  hung  with  chrystal 
lamps,  which  produced  the  happiest  effect.  At 


eight  o'clock,  there  was  a  beautiful  display  of  fire- 
works, accompanied,  at  different  intervals,  by 
discharges  of  musquetry  and  artillery.  A  con- 
siderable number  or  Turkish  ladies  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses 
that  surrounded  the  place  of  ElBecqirier.  The 
intent  of  this  entertainment  was,  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  Egyptians  with  a  sense  of  the  power, 
art,  and  magnificence  of  the  French  nation,  and 
of  their  respect  for  imisselmen,  and  good- will  to- 
wards all  the  Egyptians.  IVor  was  it  by  profes- 
sions alone  that  Uonaparte  studied  to  gain  the  at- 
tachment and 'confidence  of  the  people;  for,  in 
order  to  please  them,  and  dispel  their  apprehen- 
sions of  some  unknown  impending  calamities,  the 
annual  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  Nile  was 
this  year  accompanied  by  even  greater  pomp 
than  usual.  On  this  occasion  the  general  dis- 
tributed considerable  sums,  in  silms-,  among  the  • 
poor,  and  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  notables 
of  Cairo.  In  like  manner  he  gave  a  considerable 
sum  for  defraying  the  expence  of  a  magnificent 
feast,  in  honor  of  the  birth-day  of  the  prophet. 
Having,  on  that  occasion,  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  all  religions,  he,  received,  from  the 
mussulmen,  the  name  of  Ali  Bonaparte. 

The  French  general  not  only  declared  himself 
a  disciple  and  friend  to  Mahomet,  but,  by  means 
of  his  emissaries,  as  well  as  no  obscure  hints  in 
messages  and  letters  to  different  parties  of  inus- 
selmen,  insinuated  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  inward  thoughts  and  designs,  and  endea- 
vored to  propagate  a  persuasion  that  he  had  been 
actually  and  expressly  commissioned,  by  the  pro- 
phet, to  resist,  repel,  and  overthrow  the  tyranny 
of  the  beys,  to  reform  certain  errors  and  abuses, 
and  to  promote  justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  the 
great  ends  of  the  Mahometan  and  only  religion. 

The  predominant  passions  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  were  religious  bigotry  and  superstition, 
and  a  jealousy  and  indignation  against  any  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  their  women  ;  and  the 
French  general  endeavored  to  win  their  favor  by 
making  his  officers  and  soldiers  attend  the  great 
festivals  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  prophet, 
and  by  forbidding  plunder.  He  improved  the 
condition  of  the  women  by  giving  them  a  certain 
portion  of  their  husbands'  goods  at  their  decease; 
and  he  encouraged  marriages  between  them  and 
his  soldiers,  but  prohibited  polygamy. 

Accompanied  by  his  staff  and  the  members  of 
the  national  institute,  with  a  powerful  guard,  and 
conducted  by  several  muftis  and  imans,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  see  the  pyramids,  where,  after  hastily 
surveying  the  five  interior  ones,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  that  called  "  Cheops."  After  examin- 
ing the  different  apartments,  he  seated  himself 
in  a  flattened  vault,  on  a  chest  of  granite,  eight 
feet  long  and  four  feet  deep,  amongst  his  attend- 
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ants,  and  invited  the  muftis,  imans,  &c.  to  be  also 
seated,  when  be  saluted  Sulaman,  Ibrahim,  and 
Muharned,  the  cliiof  muftis,  and  said  — 

••  God  is  great,  and  his  works  are  marvellous. 
Here  is  a  great  work  accomplished  by  the  hands 
of  man.  What  end  had  he  in  view  who  con- 
structed this  pyramid?"  One  of  the  priests  an- 
swered, "  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  King  of  Egypt, 
called  Cheops,  who  wished  that  hiss  ashes  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  sacrilegious  intrusions." — 
"  Cyrus  the  Great,"  replied  Bonaparte,  "  gave 
orders,  that  his  inanimate  body  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  on  purpose  that  it  might 
be  the  more  easily  and  completely  dissolved,  and 
be  re-united  to  the  natural  elements.  Don't  you 
think  that  he  did  much  better?  What  think 
you  ?"  One  of  the  muftis,  bowing  hi.s  head,  said, 
"  Glory  to  God,  to  whom  all  glory  is  due."  Bo- 
naparte  added,  "Honor  to  Allah;  who  was  the 
caliph  that  gave  orders  for  the  opening  of  tin's 
pyramid,  and  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  dead?" 
The  mufti  and  imans  made  answer,  "According 
to  some,  Mahomet,  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful, who  reigned,  many  centuries  ago,  at  Bag- 
dad ;  but,  according  to  others,  Haroun  al  Res- 
cliid,  who  fancied  that  he  should  find  treasures 
in  it ;  but,  when  those  whom  he  had  sent  had 
entered  this  apartment,  they  found  nothing  but 
mummies,  with  the  following  inscription  on  the 
wall,  written  in  letters  of  gold :  "  The  impious 
commit  iniquity  without  fear,  but  not  without  re- 
ruorse."  Bonaparte  applied  a  proverb,  well 
known  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  now  con- 
versed— "  The  bread  that  is  taken  by  violence 
fills  the  mouth  of  the  robber  with  gravel." 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  French  general's 
precautions,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  festivities, 
the  capital  became  suddenly  disaffected.  The 
fate  of  the  aged  Coraim,  whose  arrest  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  chapter,  was 
productive  of  great  animosity.  This  cheritt' 
was  convicted  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Mamelukes,  and,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
condemned  and  executed.  His  head,  with  a 
label  of  his  crimes,  was  carried  through  the 
streets;  an  act  of  severity  which  was  calculated 
indeed  to  inspire  terror  and  create  disgust. 
Murmurs  of  discontent  were  soon  intermingled 
with  the  deliberations  of  the  national  assembly  of 
musselmen.  These  murmurs  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  commander,  who  had  his 
spies  in  every  place,  and  was  informed  of  every 
thing  that  passed.  He  endeavoured  to  preserve 
peace  and  good  order  by  measures  of  prevention. 
Out  of  the  numbers  of  individuals  who  were  fol- 
lowers, and  employed  in  various  services  of  the 
government  and  army;  and  all  Europeans,  of 
•whatever  nation,  residing  at  Cairo,  he  formed, 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  ten  companies  of 
national  guards,  cot  to  be  employed  as  regulars, 
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but    to    occupy  and   maintain    certain  appointed  BOOK  Ilf. 
posts  in  the  city  on  any  announced  emergency.       • 

It  was  not  long  before  the  insurrection  appre-  CHAP.  X 
bended  burst  forth.  On  the  21st  of  that  month, 
immense  crowds,  armed  with  spears  and  sharp 
stones,  assembled  in  nnd  around  the  grand 
mosque,  and  every  other  mosque  in  Cairo.  These 
were  the  fortresses  in  which  they  were  to  make 
their  stand,  and  from  which  to  make  their 
attacks.  A  secret  correspondence  was  established 
between  the  Mahometan  priests  and  Mamelukes, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  different  houses, 
in  the  garb  of  women.  General  Depufs,  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  repaired  to  the 
grand  mosque,  to  disperse  the  multitude  that  was 
every  moment  increasing.  He  was  furiously  at- 
tacked and  mortally  wounded.  Not  a  few  of  his 
men  were  killed.  The  rest  carried  back  the  ge- 
neral to  his  quarters,  where  he  died  in  a  few 
hours  after. 

The  alarm  being-  given,  the  whole  of  the 
French  were  immediately  under  arms.  The  ge- 
ral  gave  orders  for  a  battalion  to  march  against 
the  grand  mosque,  where  the  Turks  were  assem- 
bled to  the  number  of  8  or  10,000.  They  were 
summoned,  but  decidedly  refused  to  surrender. 
The  citadel  then  fired  on  the  city,  particularly 
the  grand  mosque,  into  which  thore  fell  several 
bombs,  exciting  terror  and  despair.  Other  bat- 
talions were  sent  against  the  other  mosques,  in 
the  avenues  and  approaches  to  which  the  Turks 
were  attacked,  and  driven  back  to  the  mosques. 
The  doors  of  these  were  forced  by  the  French, 
who  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  But  the  mns- 
siilnien,  though  defeated,  were  not  yet  conquered. 
The  place  of  the  slain  was  supplied  by  new  com- 
batants, and  the  contest  was  prolonged.  This 
was  a  terrible  day,  and  scarcely  was  that  which 
followed  less  bloody.  Not  a  Turk  who  was 
armed  with  so  much  as  a  club  or  a  stone 
escaped  with  life.  The  Turks,  on  their  part, 
assassinated  every  individual,  or  small  party  of 
French  whom  they  found  in  the  streets.  They 
burst  open  the  houses  of  theFrench,  and  plundered 
them;  and  if  any  European  domestics  were  found, 
they  were  put  to  the  s\vord.  Some  traces  of  the 
insurrection  remained  till  the  23d  of  October ; 
towards  the  evening  of  which  the  city  began  to 
resume  the  appearance  of  tranquillity. 

The  loss  of  the  insurgents  was  calculated  by 
the  French  at  5  or  (iOOO  men  ;  that  of  the  French 
themselves,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  stated 
by  them  not  to  have  exceeded  100 ;  and  this  loss, 
it  was  also  stated,  was  owing-  to  a  shower  of 
heavy  stones  thrown  on  the  French  from  the  tops 
of  houses. 

In  this  affair  the  Greeks,  at  Cairo,  took  a  de- 
cided and  active  part  on  the  side  of  thm  French. 
Some  of  them  took  up  arms  in  their  cause  while 
its  issue  was  yet  dubious ;  a  greater  number,  after 
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BOOK  III.  it  was  decided,  were  active  in  the  discovery  of 
fugitives.  All  the  prisoners  whom  they  brought 
jne  rljflerent  military  stations  in  Cairo,  and 
w''°  were  f°und  guilty  on  evidence,  we  may  pre- 
sume not  very  scrupulous,  were  put  to  death. 
The  disguised  Slamelukes,  conformably  to  a 
former  decree,  underwent  the  same  fate.  Several 
parties  of  the  insurgents  retaining  their  arms, 
endeavoured  to  escape  death  by  a  precipitate 
flight  ;  but  these  unfortunate  men  were  assailed 
by  double  terrors.  While  they  were  pursued  by 
General  Danourt,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  ca- 
valry, they  were  met  in  front  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  who  are  equally  hostile  to  all 
strangers,  Turks,  Europeans,  and  Egyptians,  and 
sometimes  parties  of  their  own  nation  ;  strangers 
not  of  their  own  tribe.  The  unhappy  fugitives 
from  Cairo,  hemmed  in  between  such  enemies, 
and  the  avenging  French,  had  no  retreat.  The 
fate  of  the  whole  was  ruin,  slavery,  or  death. 
Bonaparte,  having  inflicted  severe  punishment, 
published  an  amnesty  to  all  peaceable  people, 
and  held  the  same  language  of  conciliation,  and 
affected  confidence,  as  usual. 

While  the  insurrection  was  brewing  at  Cairo, 
the  French  arms  were  employed  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  plots  of  less  moment,  and  in  subduing 
open  resistance  in  other  places.  Scarce  a  day 
passed  without  some  skirmishing  between  the 
French  and  Arabs.  At  Sombat,  cnpital  of  the 
district  of  Gambia,  the  inhabitants  assassinated 
a  detachment  of  French,  consisting  of  one  half 
of  a  demi-brigade,  and  a  part  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons.  On  the  13th  of  September,  the 
place,  by  orders  of  the  Generals  Dugua  and  Ver- 
dier,  was  burned.  About  the  same  time  there 
was  an  engagement  at  Mitcamar,  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  troops  under  General  Murat,  in 
which  the  former  were  completely  routed.  On 
the  night  between  the  15th  and  Kith  of  Septem- 
ber, the  French  garrison  of  Damietta  was  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  Arabs,  joined  by  insur- 
gents from  several  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
Generals  Vial  and  Andreossi  attacked  them  in 
their  turn,  at  their  head-quarters  in  the  village 
of  Schouarra,  situated  within  cannon  shot  of 
Damietta.  The  Arabs,  to  the  number,  as  stated 
hy  the  French,  of  about  10,000,  were  ranged  in 
one  line,  extending  from  the  Nile  to  the  lake 
Menzales.  The  number  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
ceed 500.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  Arabs  were  killed 
or  drowned  in  the  inundation  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  lake.  The  village  Schouarra  was  taken,  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  Columns  of  light 
troops  scouring  the  country,  between  Damietta 
and  Mansoura,  punished  the  chiefs  of  the  re» 
volt. 

General  Desaix  being  informed  that  some 
barks,  with  articles  for  the  Mamelukes,  were  at 
Rfcshuasch,  marched  to  surprise  them  ;  aud,  after 


crossing  eight  canals,  and  the  lake  Baten,  with 
the  water  up  to  their  armpits,  came  up  with  the 
convoy  at  Banaseh,  and  made  it  a  prize.     Desaix 
rejoined  his  division  at  Abu-jairjeb,  marched  to 
Tarutelshereef,  where  he  took  his  position  at  the 
Canal  of  Joseph,  to  insure  a  communication  with 
Cairo.     Arrived  at  Siut,  he  endeavored  to  over- 
take the  Mamelukes  at  Beneady,  whither  they 
had  retired  with  their  women  and  baggage:  but 
they  having  joined  Mourad  Bey,  in  Faium,  De- 
saix returned  to  Siut,  to  re-descend  to  Tarutel- 
shereef, where  he  embarked  his  troops  on  th» 
Canal  of  Joseph.     Arrived  off  Mansura,  he  met 
Mourad  Bey,  who  kept  up  such  a  well-directed 
fire  upon  the  French  on  their  landing,  that  De- 
saix ordered  them  to  return  on  board,  intending 
to  fall  down  to  Minkia.    The  Mamelukes,  hav- 
ing harassed  the  barks,  some  companies  of  gre- 
nadiers dispersed  them :  the  debarkation  being1 
effected,  the  troops  resumed  the  road  to  the  de- 
sert, accompanied  by  the  barks  as  far  as  Mamira; 
Mourad  Bey  was  at  four  miles  distance ;  while 
his  rear-guard  harassed  the  French,  he  gained 
the  heights,  and  they  saw  his  army  open  M'ith  all 
the  magnificence  of  the  east.     They  discovered 
his  person,  surrounded  by  all  the  beys  and  kias- 
chets  under  his  command.     The  French  marched 
forward ;    and  the  cavalry  they  had  to   oppose 
turned  aud  fled  to  Elalamon.     In  following  the 
French  left  their  barks ;  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn for  biscuit :  Mourad  thought  they  had  fled  ; 
he  attacked  them,  and  actually  carried  away  two 
prisoners  from  the  points  of  the  bayonets,  while 
night  delivered  the  French  from  his  valor.     On 
regaining  the  barks,  the  French  loaded  with  bis- 
cuit,   and,    after    taking   some    repose,    re-com- 
menced their  march. 

Mourad  Bey  had  got  a  stranger  to  arrive  in 
his  army,  with  news  that  the  English  had  de- 
stroyed the  French  at  Alexandria ;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Cairo  had  massacred  those  who  were  in 
that  city;  and  that  there  remained  in  Egypt  only 
the  few  soldiers  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  the 
evening  before,  and  whom  they  should  presently 
destroy :  a  festival  was  given,  and  a  sham  battle, 
where  the  French  were  represented  by  Arabs, 
who  were  ordered  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
beaten.  The  feast  concluded  with  the  murder 
of  the  two  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  two  days 
before. 

General  Desaix,  on  reaching  Sediman,  in  Fay- 
cuni,  a  province  of  Upper  Egypt,  resolved  to  at- 
tack when  he  had  left  the  open  and  cultivated 
country.  The  Mamelukes  passed  the  night  in 
carousals.  At  day-break,  October  7,  they  formed 
a  hollow  square,  flanked  by  two  lesser  bodies : 
soon  after  the  French  saw  Mourad  with  his  Ma- 
melukes, and  8  or  10,000  Arabs.  A  valley  was 
between  the  two  armies,  which  must  be  passed 
before  the  French  could  attack.  As  soon  as 
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Mourad  saw  them  in  the  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion, he  surrounded  them,  charging  them  with  a 
degree  of  fury.  The  closeness  of  the  French 
rendered  his  numbers  of  no  advantage  to  him; 
their  musketry  repulsed  him  for  the  time.  The 
Mamelukes  stopped,  wheeled,  as  if  to  flee,  and 
suddenly  fell  on  one  of  the  squadrons,  which  they 
levelled ;  all  who  were  not  killed  fell  down  :  this 
uncovered  the  Mamelukes  to  the  centre  of  the 
French,  who  instantly  gave  a  heavy  fire :  fllou- 
rad  stopped  and  wheeled  once  more ;  those  of  the 
squadron  not  killed  came  hito  the  ranks.  The 
French  were  again  attacked  with'  the  cries  of 
rage  ;  much  valor  was  shewn  on  both  sides ;  the 
barrels  of  the  French  muskets  were  hacked  by 
the  sabres  of  the  Mamelukes ;  their  horses  fell 
back  at  the  sight  of  the  bayonets ;  their  riders 
turned  them,  hoping  to  force  their  ranks  by  their 
kicks;  the  French  pressed  together  without  dis- 
order ;  carnag-e  was  every  where,  but  there  was 
no  battle ;  the  Mamelukes  were  wild  with  fury ; 
they  threw  their  arms  at  the  French,  and  the 
troops  were  assailed  with  firelocks,  pistols,  battle- 
axes,  and  showers  of  sabres.  Those  who  were 
dismounted  crept  upon  their  bellies  under  the 
bayonets,  endeavoring  to  cut  the  soldiers  legs  ; 
but  all  was  in  vain;  they  were  obliged  to  flee. 

Mourad  had  committed  great  slaughter  among 
the  French  ;  in  falling  back  he  did  not  flee,  and 
the  situation  of  the  French  was  not  improved ; 
scarcely  had  he  retreated,  when  he  opened  a  bat- 
tery, hitherto  concealed,  which  at  each  discharge 
carried  oft'  six  or  eight  soldiers.  The  French 
were  lost  in  consternation;  the  number  of  the 
wounded  increased  every  instant;  to  march  wa.s 


to  abandon  the  fallen,  and  to  abandon  them  was  BOOK  Hf. 
to  give  them  up  to  certain  death.     Desaix  re-  , 

maiued   motionless  a  moment :    at   length,    the    CHAP.  X. 
voice   of  necessity    drowned    that    of   the    un-    ^^^^*^ 
fortunate '  wounded,    and    the   army    began    its      179;*. 
march.     Mourad  threatened  his  retreat :  his  only 
choice  was  now  between  victory  and  absolute  de- 
struction ;    the   army,   as   one  individual,  deter- 
mined to  force  the  battery  :  the  light  artillery  did 
prodigies ;  and,  while  they  dismounted  some  of 
the  guns  of  the  Mamelukes,  .the  grenadiers  came 
up ;  the   battery   was   abandoned ;    the  cavalry, 
panic-struck,  wheeled,  fled,  and  left  the  French 
no  enemy  to  oppose. 

On  the  side  of  the  united  forces  of  the  Mame- 
lukes and  Arabs  three  beys  were  killed,  two 
wounded,  and  400  of  the  flower  of  his  troops 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
by  them  stated  to  be.  thirty-six  killed,  and  ninety- 
six  M'ounded. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  the  pyramids, 
the  soldiers  made  a  considerable  booty.  There 
was  not  a  Mameluke  on  whom  they  did  not  find 
from  three  to  five  hundred  louis.  Mourad  Bey 
retreated  to  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  of  Ta- 
jain-raxt,  to  take  care  of  his  wounded,  and  re- 
cruit his  army.  Thus  Desaix  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  best  part  of  Upper  Egypt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Achinet  el  D'jezzar,  Pacha 
of  Syria,  instigated  by  the  Turks,  seized  on  the 
fort  of  El-Arisch,  and  made  preparations  to  in- 
vade Egypt :  Alexandria  was  also  blockaded  by 
the.  English,  and  threatened,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  siege  by  the  Ottoman  fleet  and 
army. 
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PARTLY  by  policy,  and  partly  by  force,  the  in- 
terior of  Egypt  was  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquillity 
for  a  short  period.  In  order  to  sway  this  super- 
stitious nation,  Bonaparte  endeavored  to  instil  a 
belief  of  his  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Di- 
vinity. "  Is  there  a  man  so  blind,"  said  he,  to 
the  cherifts  and  imans  of  the  mosque,  "  as  not  to 
nee  that  all  my  operations  are  conducted  by  des- 

1    1 . 


tiny?  Instruct  the  inhabitants  that,  ever  since 
the  world  existed,  it  was  written  that,  after  hav- 
ing overcome  the  enemies  of  Islamism,  and  de- 
stroyed the  cross.  I  should  come  from  the  fur- 
thest part  of  the  west  to  fulfil  the  task  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  me.  Make  them  see  that  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Koran,  in  more  than 
twenty  passages,  that  which  has  happened  was 
3C 
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BOOK  III.  foreseen,  and  that  which  shall  take  place  lias  also 
been  explained :  let  those,  then,  whom  the  fear 
of  our  arms  alone  prevents  from  pronouncing  im- 
precations, now  change  their  dispositions ;  for,  in 
offering  prayers  to  heaven  against  us,  they  solicit 
their  own  condemnation :  let  the  true  believers, 
then,  present  vows  for  our  success.  I  could  call 
to  account  each  individual  among  you  for  the 
most  secret  sentiments  of  his  heart ;  for  /  know 
envy  tliinrj,  cren  that  which  you  never  communi- 
cated to  any  person ;  and  the  day  will  come  when 
all  the  world  shall  witness,  that,  as  I  a<'f  in  con- 
feqvf  nee  of  orders  from  above,  human  efforts  are 
Of  no  avail  against  me." 

In  this  impious  manner  the  French  general  en- 
deavored to  awe  the  natives;  but,  though  he  had 
established  himself  in  Egypt,  IIP  still  remained 
in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  He  had  strength- 
ened his  army  by  the  wrecks  of  the  navy,  and  by 
recruits  of  different  nations  in  the  East.  Taxes 
were  imposed  and  collected ;  horses,  camels,  and 
provisions  for  the  army  were  supplied  in  abun- 
dance. 

Early  in  December  a  detachment  of  1500  men, 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of 
General  Bon,  took  possession  of  Sue/.  Thither 
Bonaparte  went  himself,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
accompanied  by  several  officers,  and  men  of  sci- 
ence and  learning,  and  escorted  by  a  corps  of  ca- 
valry. Having  forded  the  Red-Sea  at  low  water, 
he  visited  the  fountains  of  Moses,  about  ten 
leagues  and  a  half  from  Suez,  in  Asia.  Five 
sources  contribute  to  form  these  fountains,  which 
send  up  to  the  top  little  monticules  of  sand.  The 
water  is  very  good,  but  somewhat  brackish ; 
there  arc;  vestiges  of  a  small  modern  aqueduct, 
which  conducted  the  water  to  cisterns  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  sup- 
lily  ships.  These  fountains  are  at  the  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  league  from  the  sea. 

In  the  evening  Bonaparte  returned  to  Suez, 
but  the  sea  M  as  high.  His  guide  lost  him  in  the 
marshes,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with 
difficulty,  being  xip  to  the  middle  in  wafer. 

S'uez  appears  to  have  been  the  eutri'/iot  of  a 
very  considerable  commerce.  Barges  only  can 
come  into  the  port;  but  a  point  of  sand,  that 
runs  out  a  league  into  the  sea,  and  which  is  un- 
covered at  low  water,  and  near  which  frigates 
can  lie  at  anchor,  furnished  every  possible  means 
for  the  erection  of  a  battery,  that  might  protect 
the  shipping  at  anchor,  and  defend  the  coast. 
At  Sue/,  the  Arabs  of  Top  came  and  solicited 
the  friendship  of  the  French.  Here  also  Hona- 
parte  received  a  deputation  of  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai.  The  pious  ( 'enobites  brought  him  the 
humble  offering  of  the  fruits,  of  their  mountain, 
and  presented  to  him  the  charter  of  toleration 
U'ivcn,  originally,  and  signed  'by  Mahomet,  re- 
questing also  the  protection  qf  «h«  couquerors ; 


and   Mahomet's    charter  was  countersigned    by 
Bonaparte. 

As  the  fort  of  El-Arisch  had  been  seized  by 
the  Pacha  of  Syria,  Bonaparte,  suspecting  an  at- 
tack on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  another  by  sea, 
would  take  place,  resolved  to  march  into  Syria, 
chastise  D'jezzar,  and  destroy  the  preparations 
made  for  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  rather 
than  wait  and  receive  the  combined  attack  ap- 
prehended on  the  coasts  of  that  country.  Having, 
by  a  proper  disposition  of  his  troops  and  other 
precautions,  provided  for  the  internal  quiet  of 
Egypt,  the  French  general  accordingly  gave  or- 
ders to  Gen.  Almeyrus  to  embark  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  army  of  Syria,  to  be  conveyed,  by 
the  lake  of  Men/ales,  to  the  port  of  Tinch,  and 
from  thence  to  be  carried,  by  land,  to  the  village 
of  Cathich.  The  artillery,  that  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  was  put  on 
board  three  frigates,  which  were  to  cruise  oft' 
Jaffa,  and  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the 
army.  ( 'ainels  and  mules  were  provided  with 
extraordinary  expedition,  at  Cairo,  for  carrying 
the  light,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions., 
of  which  the  most  bulky,  as  well  as  the  most  ne- 
cessary article',  was  water.  The  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  r2,OfM),  was  parted  into  four  divi- 
sions ;  one  under  General  Kleber,  one  under  Ge- 
neral Regnier,  one  under  General  Bon,  and  one 
under  General  Lasnes.  The  cavalry  was  com- 
manded by  General  Mtirat,  the  artillery  by  Ge- 
neral Dommartin,  and  the  engineers  by  General 
Cnffhrelli.  A  junction  was  formed,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  17J)i>,  between  the  divisions  of  Kleber 
and  the  advanced  guard  of  Regnier,  under  the 
command  of  General  Grange,  at  Cathich;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  J.arissa,  otherwise  called 
EI-Arisch,  a  village  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
river  Peneus,  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
as  well  as  of  mosques  for  the  votaries  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion.  El-Arisch  was  carried,  by 
General  le  Grand,  with  the  bayonet.  The  bar- 
barous Arnautes  and  Maugrabins,  Mho  defended 
it,  took  refuge  in  the  fortress,  but  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, that,  in  barricading  the  gates,  they 
shut  out  -200  men,  who  were  put  to  the  sword,  or 
made  prisoners. 

Scarcely  was  the  blockade  of  El-Arisch  begun, 
by  Regnirr's  division,  when  a  reinforcement  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  escorting  a  convoy  of  provi- 
sions for  the  defenders  of  El-Ariech,  appeared  in 
sight  of  that  village,  and  encamped  on  a  rising, 
"•round,  co\ered  bv  a  very  deep  ravine.  At  that 
moment  General  Kleber  came  up  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  bis  division.  General  Regnier 
communicated  to  him  the  design  he  had  formed, 
of  turning  the  ravine,  and  surprising  the  camp  of 
the  Mamelukes  in  the  night.  Kleber  entirely 
approved  of  this  project.  The  attack  was  made, 
aud  succeeded.  The  camp  was  carried,  and  the 
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corps  of  Mameluke  cavalry  cut  in  pieces,  or 
taken.  A  number  of  horses,  camels,  stores,  and 
provisions,  and  the  whole  of  the  convoy,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Two  beys  were  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  two  other  divisions  of 
the  army,  with  the  artillery,  formed  their  junc- 
tion a  few  days  after.  Bonaparte  himself,  with 
his  etat-major,  and  a  strong-  guard,  who  had  set 
out  from  Cairo  on  the  10th,  arrived  at  El-Arisen, 
on  the  17th  of  February.  In  his  march  across 
the  desert  he  lost  several  men  and  a  number  of 
horses,  through  bad  provisions  and  the  want  of 
water,  as  well  as  by  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  who 
never  ceased  to  harass  him. 

The  main  army,  thus  assembled,  took  a  posi- 
tion before  FJ- Arisen,  on  the  18th  of  February. 
Bonaparte  ordered  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle 
to  be  cannonaded,  and,  a  breach  being  soon 
made,  he  summoned  the  place  to  surrender. 
The  garrison  was  composed  of  A rnautcs  and 
Mau"j>rabins,  all  rude  barbarians,  without  leaders, 
uninformed  in  any  of  the  principles  of  war  ac- 
knowledged by  civilized  nations.  Their  answer 
was,  that  they  were  willing  to  come  out  of  the 
fort,  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  as  it  was  their 
wish  to  go  to  Acre.  At  length,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  the  garrison  surrendered,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Bagdhad,  by  the 
desert.  A  number  of  the  Maugrabins  entered 
into  the  French  service. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  marched  to  Kan-jouness,  the  first  vil- 
lage of  Palestine,  as  they  got  out  of  the  desert, 
and  from  whence  they  discovered  the  cultivated 
plains  of  Ghazah. 

The  French  army  now  succeeded  in  traversing 
t'ighfy  lo'igues  of  the  most  dry  and  barren  part  of 
the  desert ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  El-Arisch,  as 
well  as  those  of  Cathich,  enjoy  only  a  few  spots 
of  cultured  ground,  and  a  few  palm-trees  near 
their  wells;  all  around  being  a  dry  and  burn- 
ing sand.  The  aspect  of  the  plains  of  Glia/ah 
was  more  pleasing  and  recreating  to  the  sight, 
as  they  appeared  bordered  by  mountains, 
which  rendered  the  prospect  similar  to  that  of 
European  countries,  without  having  the  tiresome 
monotony  of  Egyptian  plains,  and  of  those  parch- 
ing sands,  which  uniformly  fill  the  air  with  an 
annoying  insufferable  dust. 

Abdallah  Bashaw,  with  1000  cavalry,  and 
•~>0,000  jSapIousians,  lay  encamped  in  the  heights 
of  Korsum.  After  harassing  the  French  army, 
attempting  to  take  it  in  flank,  and  to  entangle  it 
in  the  mountains,  he  was  beaten  back,  forced  to 
raise  hie  camp,  during1  the  night  of  the  24th,  and 
fell  back  upon  (iliazah ;  against  which  place  the 
French  proceeded  to  inarch  on  the  2;")th  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  fortress  of  Glmzah,  being  evacu- 
ated by  the  enemy,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
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the  French,  without  resistance.     In  Ghazah  they  BOOK  HI. 

found  a  very  seasonable  supply  of  provisions  and   — 

military   stores.     The  inhabitants   having   gone  ^ HAP-  XI. 
out  to  meet  Bonaparte,  the  city  was  treated  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  the  main  army  began 
to  move  towards  Jaffa,  (the  ancient  Joppa,)  a 
sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Damietta,  along  the  sea-coast,  the  whole  is 
desert  and  wild.  Here  pilgrims  pay  for  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 

This  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  without  a 
ditch,  and  defended  by  strong  towers,  provided 
with  cannon.  Trenches  were  opened,  batteries 
M-ere  erected,  and  a  practical  breach  was  made 
in  the  wall.  Notwithstanding  two  desperate  sor- 
ties, and  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  garri- 
son, about  4000  strong,  the  principal  tower  was 
taken,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brave  garri- 
son put  to  the  sword.;  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  striking  terror  into  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
and  wherever  Bonaparte  might  direct  his  march. 
About  300  Egyptians,  who  escaped  from  the  as- 
sault, were  sent  back  into  Egypt,  and  restored 
to  their  families.  The  French  found,  in  the 
towers  of  Jaffa,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about 
twenty  indifferent  siege-pieces,  either  iron  or 
brass. 

Bonaparte,  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
towers  of  Jaffa,  on  March  6,  lost  above  1000 
men.  About  fifteen  small  trading  vessels  were 
found  in  the  harbour.  The  French  general  now 
formed  a  divan,  composed  of  the  principal  Turks 
of  the  town.  He  also  gave  orders  for  taking 
every  necessary  measure  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  Jaffa  proved  a  situation  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  army ;  it  became  the  port  and 
the  entrepot  of  every  thing  that  was  to  come  from 
Damietta  and  Alexandria.  From  Jaffa,  Bona- 
parte wrote  the  following  letter  to  D'jezzar  Pacha, 
dated  the  9th  of  March  : 

"  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  I  several  times 
informed  you  that  I  had  no  design  to  make  war 
against  you,  and  that  my  only  object  M'as  to  ex- 
peljjie  Mamelukes.  You  returned  no  answer  to 
the  overture  which  I  made  you.  I  announced,  that 
I  desired  that  you  would  drive  Ibrahim  Bey  from 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt ;  but,  instead  of  that,  ywu 
sen!  troops  to  Ghazah ;  you  formed  there  large 
magazines,  and  gave  out  that  you  intended  to 
march  against  Eg-ypt. ,.  You,  indeed,  began  to 
put  this  plan  in  executfon  ;  and  you  threw  2000  of 
your  troops  into  the  fortress  of  El-Arisch,  which  is 
only  six  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  I 
was  obliged,  then,  to  depart  from  Cairo,  to  di- 
rect, in  person,  the  war  which  you  seemed  to 
invite.  The  districts  of  Ghazah,  Ramley,  and 
Jaffa,  are  already  in  my  power.  I  have  treated 
with  generosity  such  of  your  troops  as  surrendered 
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BOOK  in.  at  discretion,  but  I  have  been  severe  towards 
those  who  violated  the  rights  of  war.  In  a  few 
days,  I  shall  march  against  Acre.  But  why 
should  I  go,  to  deprive  an  old  man,  with  whom  I 
am  not  acquainted,  of  the  few  remaining  years  of 
la's  life !  What  are  a  few  miles  more  of  territory, 
in  comparison  of  those  which  I  have  already  con- 
quered! And,  as  God  grants  me  victory,  I  will, 
like  him,  be  clement  and  merciful,  not  only  to- 
wards the  people,  but  towards  the  great.  You 
have  no  solid  reason  for  being  my  enemy,  since 
you  were  that  of  the  Mamelukes.  Your  govern- 
ment is  separated  from  that  of  Egypt  by  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ghazah,  Rainley,  and  impassable  inarches. 
Become  my  friend,  be  the  enemy  of  the  Mame- 
lukes and  the  English,  and  I  will  do  you  as  much 
good  as  I  have  done  you  hurt ;  and  I  can  still  do 
you  more.  Send  me  a  short  answer,  by  some 
person  invested  with  full  powers,  that  "l  may 
know  your  views.  He  needs  only  to  present  him- 
self to  my  advanced  guard,  with  a  white  flag; 
and  I  have  given  orders,  to  my  start',  to  send  you 
a  pass  of  safety,  which  you  will  find  here  an- 
nexed. On  the  twenty-first  of  JIarch,  I  shall 
march  against  Acre ;  I  must,  therefore,  have  an 
answer  before  that  day." 

To  this  letter,  D'jezzar  returned  the  following 
verbal  answer : 

-  "  I  have  not  written  to  you,  because  I  am  re- 
solved to  hold  no  communication  with  you.  You 
may  march  against  Acre  when  you  please.  I 
shall  be  prepared  for  you,  and  will  bury  myself 
in  the  ruins  of  the  place,  rather  than  let  it  fall 
into  your  hands." 

••  The  name  of  this  pacha,  El  D'jezzar,  which  sig- 
nifies tlif  butcher,  sufficiently  declares  the  fero- 
city of  his  disposition.  This  hoary  chief  is  said 
to  have  extorted  from  (he  people  no  less  than 
^0,000  purses,  (about  a  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and  to  have  put  to 
death  some  hundreds,  besides  mutilating  a  num- 
ber of  individuals.  His  residence  at  Acre  was 
fortified  without  like  a  castle,  while  it  resembled 
a  den  within ;  for  near  to  the  place  of  audience 
was  a  dungeon,  into  which  the  victims  of  rage  or 
suspicion  were  immediately  precipitated.  He  it, 
however,  recollected,  that  the  government  of  the 
turban  is  always  despotic.  D'jezzar  was  not  de- 
ficient in  policy  nor  in  courage. 

The  French  army  marched  to  Zetta,  under  the 
tower  of  which  it  passed  the  night.  On  the  six- 
teenth, they  encamped  at  Sabarieu,  after  extri- 
cating themselves  from  the  narrow  passes  of 
mount  Carmel,  on  the  plains  of  Acre.  A  division 
of  the  army,  under  General  Kleber,  marched 
against  CaifFa,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  at 
their  approach.  On  the  seventeenth,  late  in  the 
evening,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  of  Acre,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  about 


fifteen  hundred  fathoms  from  the  fortress.  The 
night  was  employed  in  constructing  a  bridge, 
over  which  the  whole  army  passed,  at  break  of 
day,  on  the  eighteenth. 

The  city  of  Acre  (anciently  called  Accho  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
Ptolemau  by  the  Greeks)  was,  by  the  French, 
called  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  residence  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  which 
they  defended  against  the  Saracens.  It  is  the 
last  and  most  southern  city  on  the  Phoenician 
coast.  It  was  a  considerable  place,  so  early  as 
the  Israelitish  judges,  since  we  find  that  the  tribe 
of  Asher  could  not  drive  out  its  inhabitants. 
After  being  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  who  kept  it  till  the  holy  war,  when  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Christians,  in  the  year  1 104.  The 
Turks  took  it  a  second  time,  under  Saladin.  It 
was  wrested  from  them  a  second  time,  in  1191, 
by  Guy,  King  of  Jerusalem,  Richard  I.  King  of 
England,  and  Philip,  King  of  France.  It  was 
then  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  held 
it  about  one  hundred  years,  with  great  bravery. 
But  a  dispute,  concerning  the  possession  of  it, 
among  the  Christians  themselves,  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  Sultan  Melech  Seraf,  with  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  reduce 
it  again  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  in  the  year 
1291.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  fled, 
for  refuge,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Acre  was 
immediately  entered  and  plundered  by  the  Turks, 
who  made  a  horrible  slaughter  of  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  city,  rased  its  fortifications  to  the 
ground,  and  destroyed  all  its  noble  edifices,  as  if 
they  could  never  take  sufficient  revenge  upon  it 
for  all  the  blood  it  had  cost  them,  or  sufficiently 
prevent  such  slaughters  for  the  future.  It  was  in 
this  city  that  our  Edward  I.  then  a  prince,  re- 
ceived a  wound  w ith  a  poisoned  arrow. 

Acre,  by  its  excellent  situation,  seems  to  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  sea  and 
land,  being  encompassed,  on  the  north  and  east 
side,  by  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  west 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
la'rge  bay.  extending  itself  from  that  city  to 
mount  (  armel.  These  advantages  pointed  it  out 
as  a  fit.  t-Hln'pnl  for  commerce,  to  Faccardino  (not 
improperly  called  the  great),  chief  of  the  Druses, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
threw  oft'  the  Turkish  yoke,  fortified  Acre  with 
additional  towers,  and,  also,  that  it  might  be  in- 
accessible to  the  Turkish  gallies,  deposited  large 
masses  of  stones  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  harbour.  Without  the  harbour,  in 
the  bay,  there  were  roads  where  vessels  lay  at 
anchor,  and  to  and  from  which  the  commerce 
with  Acre  was  carried,  in  lighters,  or  boats.  The 
Druses,  like  the  Arabs,  maintain  an  independence, 
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almost  total,  on  the  Ottomans.  These  people,  in- 
liiihitin"-  tlie  woody,  as  well  as  mountainous  parts 
of  Syria,  Libamis  (or  Lebanon),  and  Antilibamis, 
&.c.  claim  their  descent  from  the  crusaders  that 
M  ent  to  conquer  the  Saracens,  and  take  Jerusa- 
lem. They  profess  themselves  Christians,  are 
enemies  of  the  Turks,  and  have  their  particular 
princes,  called  emirs.  Faccardino  was  the  chief 
of  the  Druses,  or  emir.  Their  .submission  to  the 
Porte  is  rather  nominal  than  real.  Tribute,  very 
irregularly  paid,  is  the  only  proof  or  symbol  of 
subjection.  The  Marconites,  a  sect  of  Christians 
auciently  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Nes- 
torians  (a  term  well  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory), live  among',  and,  indeed,  form  a  part  of  the 
Druses.  The  Marconite  Christians  have,  in  the 
present  day,  a  college,  even  in  the  Vatican,  in 
Rome,  where  there  is  a  society  for  propagating 
and  cherishing  all  sects  of  Christians  acknow- 
ledging the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  Mar- 
conites, in  external  matters  and  ceremonies,  are 
the  same  with  the  ancient  Syrian  church ;  in  ar- 
ticles of  belief,  or  speculation,  the  same  with  the 
Romish.  In  the  times  of  Faccardino  (who  carried 
on  a  correspondence  and  commerce  with  India, 
as  well  as  the  Grecian  islands  and  Italy),  the 
most  opulent  and  commercial,  ami,  indeed,  the 
most  accomplished,  noble-minded,  and  princely 
family  in  Europe,  was  the  Medici,  who  gradually 
arose,  through  the  usual  gradations  in  democracy, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Florence,  and  the  dependent 
districts,  under  the  names  of  the  great  dukes  of 
Tuscany.  Faccardino  paid  a  visit  to  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  at  Florence :  he  was  received,  at  the 
court  of  Cosmo,  with  the  most  elegant  hospitality, 
and  returned  to  Syria,  and  St.  John  d'Acre,  ac- 
companied by  all  manner  of  artists  from  Italy. — 
Bridges,  highways,  palaces  begun,  (though,  un- 
fortunately, not  finished),  improvement  in  navi- 
gation and  fortification,  and  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  some  approaches  towards  lite- 
rature and  science,  in  Syria,  were  the  effects  of 
the  visit,  paid  by  Faccardino  the  great,  to  Cosmo 
de  Medici.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Faccardino, 
Acre  fell  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  the  French  army, 
having  crossed  the  little  river  of  Acre,  encamped 
upon  an  insulated  eminence,  that  was  near  to,  and 
parallel  with  the  sea.  On  the  twentieth,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  at  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  from  the  fortress. 

A  project  for  a  general  attack  on  Bonaparte, 
by  sea  and  land,  had  been  concerted  between  the 
British  and  Turkish  governments.  A  descent 
was  to  be  made,  by  the  bashaw  D'jezzar,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  on  the  side  of  the  desert  of 
.Syria.  D'jezzar  was  to  be  supported  by  an  army, 
which  was  to  march  across  Asia  Minor,  from  Da- 
mascus ;  and  the  combined  operation  of  these 
armies,  from  Syria,  was  to  be  favored,  by  a  diver- 
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sion,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  by  Mournd  BOOK  HT. 

Bey,  who,  though  forced  to  retreat  before  the  ail-  

vances  of  the  French,  was  yet  in  considerable  CHAP.  XI. 
strength,  and  would  be  joined  by  bodies  of  Arabs. 
It  was  to  direct  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  to 
contribute  towards  its  execution,  by  maritime  co- 
operation, that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  left  Ports- 
mouth in  the  preceding  autumn,  on  board  the 
Tigre,  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  sailed  for  the 
Levant,  where  he  endeavoured  to  hasten  the  pre- 
parations for  this  campaign  in  Egypt.  Commo- 
dore Hood  continued  to  block  tip  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  He  had 
experienced  the  impracticability  of  burning  and 
destroying  the  fleet  of  transports,  and  Frencli 
frigates,  without  a  debarkation  of  troops  con- 
siderable enough  to  attack  Alexandria.  Sir  Sid- 
ney, informed  of  the  first  movements  of  Bona- 
parte, endeavoured  to  detain  him,  by  making  at- 
tempts on  Alexandria,  which  he  bombarded,  with- 
out farther  injury  to  the  French  than  sinking  two 
transports. 

In  the  menn  time,  D'jezzar  sent  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  Bonaparte,  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  British 
naval  force  in  the  Archipelago  had  devolved, 
after  the  departure  of  Commodore  Trowbridge. 

Sir  Sidney,  on  the  7th  of  March,  179J),  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  coast  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
eleventh,  arrived  before  CaifFa.  On  the  fifteenth, 
he  steered  for  St.  John  d'Acre,  to  concert  mea- 
sures with  D'jezzar,  having  got  the  start  of  the 
enemy  by  two  days,  which  he  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

On  the  sixteenth,  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
after  a  chace  of  three  hours,  the  commodore,  Sir 
Sidney,  took,  off  the  cape  of  Carmel,  the  whole 
French  flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Eydoun, 
chief  of  division,  laden  with  heavy  cannon,  am- 
munition, platforms,  and  other  articles,  necessary 
for  Bonaparte's  army  to  undertake  the  siege. 
This  artillery,  consisting  of  forty-four  pieces,  was 
immediately  mounted  on  the  ramparts  of  Acre, 
against  the  lines  and  batteries  of  the  enemy,  as- 
well  as  on  gun-vessels.  The  latter  were  employed 
with  the  greatest  success,  against  the  enemy's 
fire.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  however,  per- 
mitted the  French  to  carry  their  trenches  within 
half  a  musket-shot  of  the  ditch  of  the  place. 

The  French,  ou  the  thirtieth  of  March,  having 
effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  on  the  north-east 
part  of  the  town,  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  as- 
sault, but  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  garri- 
son, with  considerable  loss.  The  ditch  was  filled 
with  dead  bodies.  The  troops  of  D'jezzar  after- 
wards made  three  successful  sorties.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  last  was  to  destroy  a  mine,  which 
the  enemy  had  constructed  under  the  covered 
way,  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
ditch,  near  the  breach.  The  English  undertook 
3D 
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BOOK  III.  this  enterprize;  and  while  two  thousand  Turks 
took  charge  of  the  sortie,  they  jumped  into  the 
mine,  and,  finding'  that  the  works  were  not  quite 
finished,  tore  down  the  supports,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  construction.  After  this,  an  uninter- 
rupted fire  was  kept  up,  from  the  fortress  of  Acre ; 
the  artillery  being-  served  by  English  and  Turkish 
artillerymen,  who  had  set  out  for  Acre,  from  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  fifth  of  March.  These  men 
were  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Colonel  Phelippeaux,  the  chief  engineer  in  the 
place,  to  M'liose  councils,  plans,  and  unwearied 
exertions,  the  safety  of  Acre,  and  the  important 
consequences  that  followed,  were,  by  the  most 
i:itelligent  part  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  garrison, 
principally  attributed.  As  the  town  of  Acre 
stands  on  a  rectangular  point  of  land,  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  of  which  two  sides  are  washed  by  the 
sea,  the  British  ships,  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  were 
.enabled  to  contribute  the  protection  of  their  guns 
to  the  garrison,  and  to  the  working  parties,  de- 
tached from  those  ships,  who  were  employed  in 
throwing  up  two  ravelines,  or  half-moons.  These, 
taking  the  enemy's  nearest  approaches  (advanced 
M'ithiu  stone's  cast,  in  flank),  considerably  im- 
peded his  operations.  The  enemy  having  nearly 
made  a  lodgment  on  the  crown  of  the  glacis,  and 
mined  the  tower  forming  the  inward  angle  of  the 
town-wall,  which  is  composed  of  curtains  and 
square  towers,  after  the  manner  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Bonaparte,  who  had  transported  the  can- 
non he  found  at  Jaffa,  and  effected  a  breach  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  attempted  to 
fctorm,  but  was  repulsed.  Repeated  assaults  were 
equally  unsuccessful. 

Jt  was  judged  to  be  the  best  mode  of  defence 
by  the  garrison,  to  make  frequent  sorties,  in  order 
to  keen  the  enemy  on  the  defensive,  and  to  im- 
pede tne  progress  of  their  covering  works. 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  operation  already 
mentioned,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  D'jezzar 
was  very  active,  a  number  of  Mamelukes,  who 
Lad  followed  Ibrahim  into  Syrirt,  the  janissaries 
of  Damascus,  troops  from  Aleppo,  Maugrabins, 
find  others,  advanced  with  an  intention  of  joining 
the  Arabs  and  INaplousians  (inhabiting'  the  ancient 
Samaria),  and  attacking  the  French  army  at 
Acre,  on  one  side,  while  the  troops  of  D'jezzar, 
supported  by  the  fire  of  the  British  ships,  should 
attack  (hem  on  the  other.  Neither  a  detachment 
of  Kleber's  division,  under  General  Junot,  which 
had  taken  post  at  Nazareth  and  SafFat,  in  order 
to  watch  and  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
and  cover  the  siege  of  Acre,  nor  (he  remainder  of 
(hat  division,  under  Kleber  himself,  sent  for  his 
support,  were  found  adequate  to  that  object. 
<  leneral  Junot,  surrounded  and  attacked  by  nearly 
three  thousand  cavalry,  was  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  Caftcana.  Kleber  had,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  reached  Sedjarni,  within  four  miles  of 


Cana,  when  four  thousand  Turkish  and  Arabian 
cavalry,  supported  by  four  or  five  hundred  foot, 
coining  down  from  the  hills,  surrounded  the 
French,  and  were  preparing  to  charge  them. 
Kleber  attacked  the  village  of  Sedjarra,  and 
routed  the  Turkish  cavalry,  which  fled  across  the 
Jordan.  But  by  this  time,  or  within  a  day  or  two 
after,  the  whole  Syrian  army,  having  passed  the 
Jordan,  in  different  divisions,  at  the  bridge  of 
Jacob,  and  at  that  of  F,l-mecana,  encamped  on 
the  plains  of  Fouli  (the  ancient  Esdrelon),  where 
they  formed  a  junction  with  the  Samaritans,  or 
IVaplousians.  The  united  army  amounted  from 
15,000  to  18,000  men,  and  (as  was  computed  by 
the  French  generals),  together  with  the  armed 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  by  whom,  as  is  usual 
in  Asia,  they  had  been  joined  in  their  march,  and 
after  their  arrival  in  the  plains  of  Fouli,  to  above 
40,000.  At  the  same  time,  Simon,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  party  of  French  at  Saft'at,  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  within  the  fort,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  attempted  to 
carry  the  place,  by  scaling  it.  They  were  re- 
pulsed, with  great  loss  ;  but  the  French  still  held 
it  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  very  little  of  either 
ammunition  or  provisions. 

Bonaparte,  informed  of  these  circumstances  by 
General  Kleber,  who,  at  the  same  time,  intimated 
his  intention  of  making  an  attempt  to  get  behind, 
and  surprise  the  enemy,  immediately  determined 
to  attack  at  all  points,  and  come  to  a  decisive  en- 
gagement with  a  multitude,  by  whom  he  might 
be  attacked  and  harassed,  at  their  pleasure.  He 
gave  orders  to  Murat,  general  of  brigade,  to  leave 
the  encampment  before  Acre,  with  a  thousand 
infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  by  forced 
marches,  to  seize  possession  of  Jacob's  bridge, 
to  fall  on  the  besiegers  of  SafFat,  in  rear,  and, 
having1  raised  the  siege  of  that  place,  to  joiu 
General  Kleber.  This  general,  retarded  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  roads,  and  the  defiles  through 
which  he  had  to  pass,  could  not  reach  the  Syrian 
camp  till  about  two  hours  after  sun-rising.  The 
enemy,  warned  of  his  approach,  by  their  advanced 
parties,  from  the  heights  of  mount  Hermon,  was 
quickly  on  horseback,  and  marched  forward,  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Fouli,  M -hic.lt  they  occupied 
with  the  Naplousian  infantry,  and  two  small  pieces 
of  cannon,  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels. 

Bonaparte,  leaving  only  two  divisions  to  keep 
the  trenches,  and  carry  on  the  siege  of  Acre,  with 
what  remained  of  his  cavalry,  after  detaching 
General  Murat  to  Jacob's  bridge,  the  division  of 
Bon,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  Kleber.  Having  inarched  from  Acre,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  April,  he  reached  and  took  post 
on  the  heights  of  Satturia,  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  and,  on  the  next  morning,  at  day-break, 
marched  towards  Fouli,  along  the  Gorges  of  the 
Samaritan  mountains.  From  the  lust  eminence 
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that  lie  had  to  pass,  he  saw  Esdrelon,  or  Fouli, 
and  Mount  Tabor;  and,  at  the  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain, General  Kleber  in  close  action  with  the 
enemy.  The  general  had  drawn  up  his  men,  in 
number  2000,  upon  some  ruins  where  he  had 
deposited  his  baggage,  and  where  he  maintained 
H  resistance  to  20,000  cavalry,  by  whom  he  was 
nearly  surrounded.  Bonaparte  formed  his  troops 
into  three  square  bodies,  of  which  one  was  ca- 
valry, and  made  proper  dispositions  for  turning 
the  enemy,  at  a  great  distance,  and  cutting  off 
their  communication  with  their  camp,  as  well  as 
their  retreat ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  General 
Murat,  destroying  or  overthrowing  them  in  the 
Jordan.  The  caralry,  with  two  field-pieces, 
were  sent  to  take  the  enemy's  camp;  the  infantry 
proceeded  to  turn  their  anny.  When  it  had  ad- 
vanced within  the  distance  of  half  a  league  of 
Kleber,  Bonaparte  dispatched  for  his  support 
General  Rampon,  with  a  demi-brigade,  and  Ge- 
neral Vial  with  another,  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat towards  the  mountains  of  Naplousia;  while 
he  himself  ordered  bis  foot-guides  to  lead  him  to 
the  proper  places  for  intercepting  their  retreat 
to  their  maga/ines  at  Jenina.  The  enemy  then, 
for  the  first  time,  began  to  perceive  that  the  ap- 
proaching forces  were  Frenchmen.  Their  great 
mass  of  cavalry  was  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
discharge  of  an  eight-pounder  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  French  to  Kleber,  \vlio,  thus  as- 
sisted, charged  the  Turkish  cavalry  with  the 
bayonet,  aud  attacked  and  carried  the  village  of 
Fouli.  The  enemy,  perceiving  that  they  Mrere 
Tut  off  bolh  from  their  magazines  and  camp, 
were  struck  with  consternation.  They  threw 
themselves  behind  mount  Tabor,  and,  having 
gained,  during  the  night,  the  bridge  of  Gizol- 
mecana,  retreated  towards  Damascus  in  great 
disorder  and  with  great  loss. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Murat  had  surprized 
the  son  of  the  general  of  Damascus  at  Jacob's 
bridge,  had  taken  his  camp,  putting  all  who  had 
not  fled  to  the  sword,  raised  the  siege  of  Saffat, 
and  pursued  and  harassed  the  enemy's  retreat  for 
several  leagues.  Murat,  having  left  a  party  to 
guard  tlie  post  of  Jacob's  bridge,  and  thrown 
provisions  into  the  castle  of  Saflat,  on  the  17th  of 
April  took  possession  of  the  fort,  situated  on  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  where  he  found  a  year's  am- 
munition and  provisions. 

The  column  of  cavalry  sent  to  attack  the  Sy- 
rian camp,  under  the  command  of  the  adjutant- 
general  Le  Tun  q,  having  completely  surprised  it, 
taken  500  camels,  with  tents,  stores,  and  provi- 
sions, killed  a  great  number  of  men,  and  made 
250  prisoners,  Bonaparte  gave  orders  that  all 
that  was  found  in  the  villages  of  JNourcs,  Jenina, 
and  Fouli,  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword.  After  reproaching  his  Naplousian  pri- 
soners for  having  taken  up  arms  against  him 


without  provocation,  he  restrained  his  vengeance   BOOK  in. 

and  promised  them  his  protection,  on  the  condi-  • 

tion  of  their  remaining  quietly  in  future  in  their  CHAP.  XI. 
mountains.     The    loss  of  the  enemy,  according  " 

to  their  reports  on  their  return  to  Damascus, 
exceeded  5000  men.  They  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive that,  at  the  same  juncture  of  time,  they 
had  been  beaten  on  a  line  of  nine  leagues.  With 
military  combinations,  on  plans  of  any  extent, 
those  barbarians  are  unacquainted :  they  are  to 
be  considered,  indeed,  not  as  warriors  but  as 
hordes  of  robbers. 

General  Kleber,  with  his  division  posted  in 
different  stations,  was  left  to  guard  the  Jordan  ; 
Bonaparte,  with  the  division  under  General  Bon, 
and  the  cavalry  under  General  Murat,  returned 
to  the  camp  at  Acre. 

New  works  were  pushed  with  great  vigor  on 
both  sides.  Fresh  assaults  were  made  by  the 
besiegers,  and  sorties  by  the  besieged.  The 
.French,  on  the  "28th  of  April,  were  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  of  three  pieces  of  battering-artil- 
lery, 24-pounders,  brought  to  Jaffa  by  the  fri- 
gates under  the  Vice-admiral  Pernee,  and  six 
pieces  of  eighteen,  sent  from  Damietta ;  and,  OH 
the  7th  of  May  the  English,  by  the  appearance 
-in  the  bay  of  Acre  of  a  fleet  of  corvettes  and 
transports,  under  the  command  of  Hassan  Bey. 

The  approach  of  this  additional  strength  was 
the  signal  to  Bonaparte  for  a  most  vigorous  and 
persevering  assault,  in  hope  to  get  possession  of 
the  town,  before  the  reinforcement  to  the  garri- 
son could  disembark.  The  gun-boats  being 
within  grape  distance  of  the  head  of  the  attacking 
column,  added  to  the  Turkish  musketry,  did 
great  execution :  still,  however,  the  enemy 
gained  ground,  made  a  lodgment  on  the  second 
story  of  the  north-east  tower,  the  upper  part 
being  entirely  battered  down,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ditch  forming  the  ascent  by  which  they  mounted. 
Day-light,  on  the  morning  of  the  ^tli  of  May,  dis- 
covered the  French  standard  on  the  outer  angle 
of  the  tower.  The  fire  of  the  besieged  was  much 
slackened  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  be- 
siegers ;  and  the  flanking  fire  of  the  former  from 
the  ravelines  was  become  of  less  effect,  as  the 
enemy  had  covered  themselves  in  the  lodgment 
.beforementioned ;  and  the  approach  to  it  by  two 
traverses  were  now  seen,  composed  of  sand-bags 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  built  in  with  them, 
their  bayonets  only  being  visible  above  them. 
Hassan  Bey's  troops  were  in  the  boats,  but  as  yet 
only  half  way  on  the  shore.  This  was  a  most 
critical  point  of  the  contest ;  and  an  effort  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  place  for  a  short  time, 
till  their  arrival.  Sir  Sidney,  therefore,  landed 
the  boats  at  the  Mole,  and  took  the  crews  armed 
with  pikes  up  to  the  breach.  The  enthusiastic 
gratitude  of  the  Turks,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at  the  sight  of  such  a  rcinforceuieut,  at 
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BOOK  III.  such  a  time,  was  not  to  be  described.  Many 
troops  relumed  with  the  very  opportune  rein- 
forcement to  tlie  breach,  which  was  defended  liy 
a  few  brave  Turks,  whose  most  destructive  mis- 
sile weapons  were  heavy  stones:  those,  striking1 
the  assailants  on  the  head,  overthrew  the  fore- 
most down  the  slope  and  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  rest.  A  succession,  however,  ascended  to 
the  assault,  the  heap  of  ruins  between  the  two 
parties  serving'  as  a  breast-work  for  both.  The 
muzzles  of  their  muskets  touched  one  another, 
and  the  spear-head  of  the  standards  were  locked 
together. 

D'jezzar,  hearing  that  the  English  were  on  the 
breach,  quitted  his  station,  where,  according  to  the 
ancient  Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  reward 
such  as  should  bring  him  the  heads  of  the  enemy, 
and  distributing  musket-cartridges  with  his  own 
hand.  The  energetic  old  man,  coining  behind, 
forcibly  pulled  them  down,  saying,  if  any  harm 
happened  to  his  English  friends,  all  was  lost. 
This  amicable  contest,  as  to  who  should  defend 
the  breach,  occasioned  a  rush  of  Turks  to  the 
spot,  and  thus  time  was  gained  for  the  arrival  of 
the  first  body  of  Hassan's  troops.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  combat  the  bashaw's  repugnance  to 
the  admission  of  any  troops,  but  his  Albani- 
ans, into  the  garden  of  his  seraglio,  now  a  very 
important  post,  as  occupying  the  terre-plein  of 
the  rampart.  There  were  not  above  200  of  the 
original  1000  Albanians  left  alive.  This  was  no 
time  for  debate :  his  objections  were  over-ruled. 
A  regiment,  called  the  Chifflick,  was  introduced, 
consisting  of  1000  men,  armed  with  bayonets,  and 
disciplined  after  the  European  method,  under 
Sultan  Selim's  own  eye,  ana  placed,  by  his  or- 
-ders,  under  Sir  Sidney's  immediate  command. 

The  garrison,  animated  by  the  appearance  of 
such  a  reinforcement,  was  now  all  on  foot ;  and 
there  being  consequently  enough  to  defend  the 
breach,  Sir  Sidney  proposed  to  the  bashaw  to  get 
rid  of  the  objects  of  his  jealousy,  by  opening  his 
gates  to  let  them  make  a  sally,  and  then  to  take 
the  assailants  in  flank  ;  a  request  with  which  he 
readily  complied.  Orders  were  given  to  the  co- 
lonel, to  get  possession  of  the  enemy's  third  pa- 
rallel, or  nearest  trench.  The  gates  were  opened ; 
the  Turks  rushed  out,  but  were  driven  back  to 
the  town  witli  loss.  The  sortie,  however,  had 
this  good  effect,  that  it  obliged  the  enemy  to  ex- 
pose themselves  above  their  parapets  ;  so  that  the 
flanking  fire  of  the  besieged  brought  down  num- 
bers of  them,  and  drew  their  force  from  the 
breach  :  the  small  number,  therefore,  remaining 
in  the  lodgment,  were  killed  or  dispersed. 

The  group  of  generals  and  aids-de-camp  which 
shells,  from  68-poandero,  had  frequently  dis- 
persed, WHS  now  assembled  on  a  mount,  called 
Kichard  C<vur  de  Lion.  Bonaparte  was  distin- 
guished in  the  centre  of  a  semi-circle ;  his  gesti- 


Jations  indicated  an  intention  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, and  his  dispatching  an  aid-de-camp  to  the 
camp  shewed  that  he  waited  only  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. A  little  before  sun-set  a  massive  column 
appeared  advancing  to  the  breach  with  a  solemn 
step.  The  bashaw's  idea  was,  not  to  defend  the 
In-each  this  time,  but  rather  to  let  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  in,  and  then  close  with  them, 
according  to  the  Turkish  mode  of  warfare.  The 
French  column  thus  mounted  the  breach  unmo- 
lested, and  descended  from  the  rampart  into  the 
bashaw's  garden,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
bravest  and  most  advanced  among  them  lay  head- 
less corpses ;  the  sabre,  with  the  addition  of  a 
dagger  in  the  other  hand,  proving-  more  than  a 
match  for  the  bayonet.  The  rest  retreated  preci- 
pitately ;  and  the  officer  commanding  the  column, 
who,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was  General  Lasnes, 
while  he  was  manfully  encourag-ing  his  men  to 
mount  the  breach,  was  severely  wounded.  Ge- 
neral Rambaud  was  killed. 

During  this  contest,  immense  multitudes  of 
spectators,  on  the  surrounding  hills,  waited  only, 
according  to  the  manner  of  Asia,  to  see  how  it 
would  end,  to  join  the  victors. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  conceiving  the  ideas  of  the 
Syrians,  as  to  the  supposed  irresistibility  of  the 
French,  must  be  changed,  since  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  checks  which  the  besieging-  army 
daily  met  with  in  their  operations  before  the  town 
of  Acre,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  the  Christians  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
recalling  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  en- 
gaging^ them  to  cut  off"  the  supplies  from  the 
French  camp.  He  sent  them,  at  the  same  time, 
a  copy  of  Bonaparte's  impious  proclamation,  in 
which  he  boasted  of  having  overthrown  all  Chris- 
tian establishments,  accompanied  with  a  suitable 
exhortation,  calling  upon  them  to  choose  between 
the  friendship  of  a  Christian  knight  and  that  of 
an  unprincipled  renegado.  This  letter  had  all 
the  effect  that  he  could  desire.  They  immediately 
sent  him  two  ambassadors,  professing  not  only 
friendship  but  obedience ;  assuring  him,  that,  in 
proof  of  the  latter,  they  had  sent  out  parties  to 
arrest  such  of  the  mountaineers  as  should  be 
found  carrying  wine  and  gunpowder  to  the 
French  camp ;  and  putting  eighty  prisoners  of 
this  description  into  his  hands,  and  to  be  at  his 
disposal.  Bonaparte's  career  farther  northward 
was  thus  effectually  stopped  by  a  warlike  people, 
inhabiting  an  impenetrable  country. 

The  Turkish  Chifflick  regiment  made  a  fresh 
sally,  the  next  night,  the  9th  of  May,  the  lieute- 
nant-colonel, Soliman  Aga,  being  determined  to 
retrieve  the  honor  of  the  regiment,  by  the  punc- 
tual execution  of  the  orders  he  had  received,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  third  parallel, 
which  he  did  most  effectually :  but  the  impetuo- 
sity of  a  lew  carried  them  on  to  the  second  trench, 
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where  they  lost  some  of  their  standards ;  though 
they  spiked  four  guns  before  their  retreat.  Kle- 
ber's  division,  instead  of  mounting  the  breach, 
according  to  Bonaparte's  intention,  was  thus 
obliged  to  waste  its  time  and  strength  in  reco- 
vering its  trenches ;  in  which,  after  a  conflict  of 
some  hours,  it  succeeded. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  now  sent  into  the  town,  by 
the  hand  of  an  Arabian  dervise,  with  a  letter  to 
the  bashaw,  proposing  a  cessation  of  arms,  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  bodies,  the 
stench  from  which  had  become  intolerable,  and 
threatened  tire  existence  of  every  one  of  the  ar- 
mies on  both  sides,  many  having  died  delirious 
within  a  few  hours  after  being  seized  with  the 
first  symptoms  of  infection.  While  the  an- 
swer was  under  consideration,  a  volley  of  shots 
and  shells  on  a  sudden  announced  an  assault; 
which,  however,  the  garrison  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive, and  the  assailants  only  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  dead  bodies  in  question, 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  French  general, 
who  thus  disloyally  sacrificed  them.  Sir  Sidney 
saved  the  life  of  the  Arabian  dervise,  who  had 
come  with  the  flag  of  truce,  from  the  effects  of  the 
indignation  of  the  Turks,  and  took  him  off  with 
himself  to  the  Tigre,  from  whence  he  sent  him 
back  to  the  general  with  a  message,  which  made 
the  army  ashamed  of  having  been  exposed  to 
such  merited  reproof.  It  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely painful  to  Sir  Sidney,  whose  humanity 
was  equal  to  his  extraordinary  intrepidity  and 
bravery,  and  who  had  exerted  Himself,  with  suc- 
cess, to  soften  the  fate  of  the  French  prisoners  at 
Constantinople,  to  behold  the  multiplied  horrors 
which  were  committed  under  his  inspection,  and 
these  under  the  united  flags  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  wounded  and 
prisoners  were  massacred  by  the  Turks,  in  cold 
blood.  As  they  have  a  savage  satisfaction  them- 
selves in  slaughtering  their  enemies,  and  even 
their  women  and  children,  they  place  no  faith  in 
capitulations,  and  think  the  only  way  to  be  se- 
cure against  any  future  attacks  from  their  pri- 
soners of  war  is  to  put  them  to  death.  Tney 
bound  two  and  two  of  them  together  in  one  sack, 
havii'g  first  cut  off  their  heads,  and  threw  them 
into  the  sea. 

All  hopes  of  success  having  vanished,  the 
French  had  no  alternative  left  but  a  retreat, 
which  was  put  in  execution  on  the  night  between 
the  20th  and  21st  of  May,  after  a  siege  of  sixty 
days.  Their  battering  train  of  artillery,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-three  pieces,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tin;  English  cruisers.  Their  howitzers,  and  the 
medium  12-pounders,  originally  conveyed  by 
land  with  great  difficulty,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed to  makr  the  first  breach  at  Acre,  were 
embarked  in  the  country-vessels,  at  Jaffa,  to  be 
conveyed  coastwise,  together  with  the  worst 
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among  the  wounded,  which  embarrassed  the  BOOK  III. 
march  of  the  army.  This  operation  was  to  be  • 
expected ;  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  (the  British  com-  CHAP.  XI. 
modore,)  therefore,  took  care  to  be  between  Jaffa 
and  Damietta,  before  the  French  army  could  get 
as  far  as  the  former  place.  The  vessels  being 
hurried  to  sea,  without  seamen  to  navigate  them, 
and  the  wounded  being  in  want  of  every  neces- 
sary, even  water  and  provisions,  they  steered 
straight  to  his  majesty's  ships,  in  full  confidence 
of  receiving  the  succours  of  humanity ;  in  which 
they  were  not  disappointed.  He  sent  them  on  to 
Damietta,  to  receive  such  farther  aid  as  their  si- 
tuation required,  but  which  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  give  to  so  many.  Their  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  the  English  sailors  were  mingled 
with  execrations  on  the  name  of  their  general, 
who  had,  as  they  said,  exposed  them  to  peril, 
rather  than  fairly  and  honorably  renew  the  inter- 
course with  the  English,  which  he  had  broken 
off"  by  a  false  and  malicious  assertion,  that  the 
English  commander,  Sir  Sidney,  had  intention- 
ally exposed  the  prisoners  he  had  formerly  taken 
to  the  infection  of  the  plague. 

The  French  army  had  not  long  begun  to  re- 
treat, when  it  was  harassed  in  rear  by  the  Arabs, 
(a  party  of  whom  came  down  to  the  boats,  and 
treated  the  English  flag  with  every  token  of  union 
and  respect,)  while  the  van  column,  in  its  march 
along  the  beach,  was  severely  annoyed  by  rowing 

gun-boats.        

Ishmael  Bashaw,  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  en- 
tered the  town  of  Jaffa  by  land,  at  the  same  time 
that  the   English  squadron  brought  their  guns  t» 
bear  upon  it  by  sea,  in  case  of  resistance.     The 
plunder  and  massacre   of  the  helpless   inhabi- 
tants, begun  by  the  Naplousians,  was  stopped  by 
the  united   efforts   of  Ishmael  Bashaw  and  the 
English    commodore.     The    English    flag,    re- 
hoisted  on  the  consul's  house,  and  under  which 
the  Bashaw  of  Jerusalem  met  Sir  Sidney,  served 
as  an  asylum  for  all  religions,  and  for  every  de- 
scription of  the  surviving  inhabitants.     Two  thou- 
sand cavalry  were  dispatched  to  harass  the  French 
rear.   But  this,  after  all  the  losses  it  had  suffered, 
and  disadvantages  under  which  it  had  labored, 
returned,   at    length,    from  an    unfortunate    and 
disastrous   expedition,  to  Grand  Cairo.    In  the- 
course  of  his  retreat,  Bonaparte  took  signal  ven- 
geance on  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  which  as- 
sassinations had  been  committed  on  his  troops,  or 
where  his  convoys  had  been  interrupted.    Many 
of  them  he  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  car- 
rying away  all  their  camels,  cattle,  or  whatever 
provisions  they  possessed,  for  the  use  of  his  army. 
He  visited  all  the  forts  on  the  Egyptian  side  of 
the  desert,  (having  previously  demolished  those 
on  the  side  of  Syria,)  directed  new  works  to  be 
constructed,  and  garrisoned  the  most  important, 
with  troops. 
=s  3E 
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BOOK  III.  THE  various  seeds  of  discontent,  jealousy,  and 
resentment,  that  prevailed  among  different  tribes 
and  classes  of  men  in  Egypt,  during  the  absence 
of  the  commander-in-chief  and  flower  of  the 
French  army  in  Syria,  threatened  to  break  out 
into  open  insurrection  and  revolt.  Soon,  how- 
ever, after  his  return,  all  things  were  reduced  to 
their  former  state  of  tranquillity.  But  ideas  of 
re-conquering  Egypt,  as  Bonaparte  had  foreseen, 
were  inspired  into  the  councils  of  the  divan,  by 
the  victory  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  consequences 
naturally  resulting  from  that  event ;  and,  also,  by 
what  Bonaparte  probably  had  not  foreseen — the 
brave  and  successful  defence  of  St.  John  d'Acre. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  French  upon  this  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  General  Berthier : — 

Died  of  the  plague    ....    700  men. 

Killed  in  battle 500 

Wounded 1800 

Total     3000 


Immediately  upon  his  return  to  Cairo,  Bona- 
xparte  directed'^  his  attention  to  the  formation  of 
different  corps.  He  soon  put  the  army  in  a  state 
to  march  to  new  combats.  He  had  destroyed  one 
part  of  the  general  plan  of  attack,  combined  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  England,  and  he  every  mo- 
ment expected  that  he  would  have  to  attack  the 
other  parts. 

He  was  informed,  by  General  Desaix,  that  the 
Mamelukes  in  Upper  Egypt  had  divided  their 
forces;  that  a  part  had  proceeded  to  the  passes 
of  Sababier,  with  the  intention  of  joining  Ibrahim 
Bey,  who  had  gone  back  to  Ghazah ;  and  that 
Mourad  Bey  descended,  by  the  Fayoum,  to  gain 
the  passes  on  the  lakes  of  Natron.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  latter  to 
form  a  junction  with  a  body  of  Arabs  already  as- 
sembled in  that  quarter ;  but  that  General  De- 
staing  would  disperse  them  with  the  moveable 
column  under  his  command. 

General  Le  Grange,  with  a  moveable  column, 
left  Cairo  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  arrived  at 
Sababier,  where  he  surprised  the  Mameluke*  in 
their  camp.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  escape, 
and  abandoned  all  their  bagg-age  and  seven 


hundred  camels.   Fifty  of  their  horses  were  taken. 
The  Mamelukes  fled  into  the  desert. 

General  Murat,  with  another  moveable  column, 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  lakes  of  Natron, 
disperse  the  Arabs  collected  there,  secpnd  the 
operations  of  General  Destaing,  and  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Mourad  Bey.  General  Murat  arrived 
at  the  lakes  of  Natron,  took  a  kiaschef  and  thirty 
Mamelukes,  who  were  pursued,  along  with  some 
Arabs,  by  General  Destaing.  Mourad  Bey, 
when  near  the  lakes  of  Natron,  learned  that  the 
French  were  there,  and  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. On  the  13th  of  July  he  rested  near  the 
pyramids  of  Ghazah,  on  tlie  side  of  the  desert. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  a  Turkish  army,  under 
Mustapha  Bashaw,  supported  by  the  Anglo- 
Russian  and  Turkish  fleets,  advanced  against 
Aboukir,  the  bulwark  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt. 
The  Turkish  troops,  under  Mustapha,  and  those 
on  board  the  united  fleets,  were  computed  from 
30  to  40,000  men.  On  the  llth  of  July,  Seid 
Mustapha  Bashaw  anchored,  with  all  his  forces, 
in  the  road  of  Aboukir.  On  the  16th  they  effected 
a  landing,  without  opposition  ;  and  an  attack  was 
immediately  made  on  the  castle  and  redoubt. 
After  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  continued 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  redoubt  ceased  to  fire,  and  offered  to 
capitulate ;  but  the  Turks,  heated  by  the  battle, 
would  listen  to  no  proposals ;  they  scaled  the  re- 
doubt, and  cut  in  pieces  the  whole  garrison, 
amounting  to  700  men.  The  French  in  the 
castle,  400  in  number,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war. 

Bonaparte,  informed  by  a  letter  from  Alexan- 
dria, that  this  Turkish  fleet,  of  100  sail,  had  an- 
chored at  Aboukir,  and  indicated  hostile  inten- 
tions against  Alexandria,  having  made  the  pro- 
per dispositions  for  the  defence  and  peace  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Cairo,  and  also  for  keeping  up 
the  communication  between  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria, moved  with  the  main  army  from  Rhamanie, 
and,  on  the  23d  of  July,  took  a  position  at  Birket. 
The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Alexandria. 
The  miners  were  sent  to  Leda  to  dig  wells; 
springs  were  discovered,  and  the  wells  formed 
and  guarded.  Three  battalions  of  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria,  under  the  command  of  General  De- 
stavng,  were  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 
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take  a  position,  and  see  wells  cleared  at  midway 
between  Alexandria  and  Aboukir.  This  atten- 
tion to  wells  is  as  great  a  point  in  warfare,  in  hot 
countries,  as  the  establishment  of  stores  and  ma- 
gazines in  other  countries. 

Bonaparte  employed  the  morning-  of  the  24th 
in  viewing  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria,  and 
in  preparing  every  thing  for  attacking  the  enemy 
at  Aboukir;  where,  according  to  the  report  of 
•pies  and  reconnoitering  parties,  Mustapna  Ba- 
snaw,  commanding  the  Turkish  army,  landed 
with  about  15,000  men,  a  great  quantity  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  number  of  horses,  and  was  engaged 
in  erecting  fortifications.  In  the  afternoon,  Bo- 
naparte left  Alexandria  with  the  main  army,  ad- 
ranced  parties  being  sent  to  various  posts,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  took  a  position  between  the 
wells  of  Alexandria  and  Aboukir.  The  army 
began  to  move  forward  toward  Aboukir,  at  day- 
break, on  the  25th  of  July.  A  brigadier-geHe- 
ral,  with  two  squadrons  of  infantry  and  100  dro- 
medaries, was  ordered  to  take  a  position  between 
Alexandria  and  the  army,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
Arabs  and  Mourad  Bey,  who  were  every  mo- 
ment expected  to  arrive,  with  the  design  of  join- 
ing the  Turkish  army,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  communication  with  Alexandria.  A  division 
of  the  army,  which  had  proceeded  to  Rosetta, 
was  directed  to  take  post,  by  day-break,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bar  ot  Rosetta,  at  Aboukir,  and 
near  the  entrance  of  the  lake  of  Madie,  in  order 
to  cannonade  such  of  the  vessels  of  the  combined 
fleet  as  might  be  found  on  the  lake,  and  to  harass 
the  enemy's  left. 

The  first  line  of  the  Turks  was  posted  about 
half  a  league  in  front  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir. 
About  100  men  occupied  a  mount  of  sand,  de- 
fended on  its  right,  towards  the  sea,  by  intrench- 
ments,  and  supported  by  a  village  at  the  distance 
of  about  300  toises,  which  was  occupied  by  1200 
men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon.  The  left  was 
upon  a  detached  sand-hill,  to  the  left  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  about  600  toises  in  front  of  the  first 
line.  This  position  was  very  badly  fortified ;  but 
the  Turkish  army  occupied  it  in  order  to  cover 
the  most  plentiful  wells  of  Aboukir.  Some  gun- 
boats were  stationed  so  as  to  protect  the  space 
between  this  position  and  the  second  line ;  which 
was  also  occupied  by  2000  men,  provided  with 
six  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  second  position  was 
about  300  toi«es  in  the  rear  of  the  first  village  ; 
their  centre,  at  the  redoubt  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  French;  their  right,  behind  an  intrench- 
ment  extending  from  the  redoubt  to  the  sea,  a 
•pace  of  about  100  toises ;  their  left  was  posted 
between  the  redoubt  and  the  sea,  on  some  low 
sand-hills  and  the  shore,  commanded  by  the  fire 
from  the  redoubts  and  the  gun-boats.  In  this 
position  there  were  about  700  men  and  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  About  100  toises  behind 


the  redoubt  lay  the  village  and  fort  of  Aboukir,  BOOK 
occupied  by  nearly  1500  men. 

The  train  of  the  bashaw,  who  had  the  chief  CHAP 
command,  consisted  of  eighty  horsemen.  The 
squadron  came  to  anchor  in  the  road,  about  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  After  a  inarch 
of  two  hours,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
came  in  sight  of  the  Turks.  These  being  at- 
tacked by  the  French  with  the  bayonet,  retreated 
towards  the  village..  Two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  a  platoon  of  guides,  on  horseback,  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  killed  or  drove  into  the  s*  a  this 
body  of  200  men,  of  which  not  one  escaped.  The 
same  division  of  the  French  army  then  marched 
upon  the  village,  which  formed  the  centre  of  their 
second  line,  and  turned  it;  while  another  corps 
attacked  it  in  front.  The  whole  second  line,  in- 
cluding the  village,  was  carried.  The  French 
cavalry  killed  many  with  their  sabres,  and  drove 
many  into  the  sea.  The  rest  made  their  escape 
to  the  redoubt,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
second  position.  This  second  position  was  very 
strong,  the  redoubt  being  flanked  by  a  ditch  of 
communication,  which  secured  the  peninsula  on 
the  right,  as  far  as  the  sea.  Another  ditch  of  the 
like  kind  stretched  along  on  the  left,  to  a  small 
distance  from  the  redoubt.  The  remaining  space 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  stationed  on  the  sand- 
hills and  in  the  batteries.  In  this  position  the 
enemy  had  from  8000  to  9000  men. 

While  the  French  troops  halted  to  take  breath, 
the  general-in-chief  ordered  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery to  be  planted  in  the  village,  and  along  the 
shore,  on  the  left.  A  fire  was  opened  on  the  re- 
doubt, and  the  right  of  the  Turks.  The  French 
cavalry,  on  the  right  of  their  line,  attacked  the 
enemy's  left,  which  it  repeatedly  charged  with 
great  impetuosity,  cutting  down,  or  driving  into 
the  sea,  all  who  came  in  their  way.  But  they 
could  not  penetrate  beyond  the  redoubt  without 
being  put  between  its  fire  and  that  of  the  gun- 
boats. Hurried  by  their  impetuosity  into  this 
terrible  defile,  they  fell  back  at  each  charge,  and 
the  Turks  made  a  stand  with  fresh  forces  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  A  reinforce- 
ment was  sent  of  infantry.  The  Turks  at  this 
instant  made  a  sally.  The  heads  of  the  hostile 
columns  fought  body  to  body.  The  Turks  en- 
deavored, by  their  superiority  of  bodily  strength, 
to  wrest  the  bayonets  from  the  French;  they 
slung  their  muskets  behind  them,  and  fought 
with  their  sabres  and  pistols;  for  every  Turk 
carries  a  musket,  two  pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  a 
sabre.  A  French  regiment  at  length  reached  the 
intrenchment  :  but  the  fire  from  the  redoubt,  which 
every  where  flanked  the  intreuduuents,  obliged 
them  to  retire. 

The  Turks,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  fire 
from  the  village,  darted  from  their  mtrenchments 
to  cut  off  the  beads  of  the  dead  and  wouuded> 
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; —  Turkish  government  bestows  for  the  encourage- 

CHAP.  XII,  mel)t  of  this  barbarous  custom.  Another  corps 
of  the  French  was  sent  to  advance,  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  friends,  on  the  Turks.  They  leaped 
on  the  parapet,  and  were  soon  within  the  redoubt. 
Another  party  of  the  French  rushed  forward  upon 
the  Turks  at  (lie  charging  step.  General  Murat, 
who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French,  seized  the  moment  when  the  redoubt 
was  attacked,  to  order  a  corps  of  infantry  to 
charge,  and  reverse  all  the  Turkish  positions,  as 
far  as  the  ditch  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir.  This 
movement  was  executed  with  so  much  impetuo- 
sity, and  so  opportunely,  that,  at  the  moment  the 
redoubt  was  forced,  this  column  had  already 
reached  its  destination,  and  entirely  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks  to  the  fort  of  Aboukir. 
Confused  and  terrified,  they  now  found  every 
where  only  the  bayonet  and  death.  The  cavalry 
cut  them  down  with  their  sabres.  They  believed 
that  they  had  now  no  resource  left  but  to  flee  to 
the  sea,  into  which  6  or  7000  precipitated  them- 
selves in  total  despair.  Mustapha  Bashaw  was 
taken,  with  about  200  Turks:  2000  men  lay 
on  the  field  of  battle.  All  the  tents,  the  equi- 
page, and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  (two  of  which 
were  English,  having  been  presented  by  the 
court  of  London  te  the  grand  seignior,)  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  English  gun-boats 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  It  was  computed 
that  about  10,000  Turks  were  drowned.  The 
fort  of  Aboukir  ceased  to  fire :  the  garrison  was 
struck  with  terror. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  soon  followed  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  of  Aboukir.  Bonaparte,  fore- 
seeing the  certainty  of  this,  retired,  even  before 
it  took  place,  to  Alexandria. 

At  this  place  he  issued  a  declaration,  dated, 
Army  of  the  East,  general  orders,  July  27. 

"  The  general-in-chief,  wishing  to  give  a  mark 
of  his  approbation  to  the  brigade  of  cavalry  of 
General  Murat,  which  covered  itself  with  glory 
at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  orders  the  commandant 
of  artillery  to  send  to  the  brigade  the  two  Eng- 
lish pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  sent,  by 
the  court  of  London,  as  a  present  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  which  were  taken  in  that  battle. 

"  On  «ach  cannon  there  shall  be  engraven  the 
names  of  the  three  regiments  composing  that  bri- 


gade, as  well  as  the  name  of  General  Murat,  and 
that  of  Adjutant-general  Roire:  there  shall  be 
written  round  the  touch-hole,  'Battle  of  Aboukir.' " 

Another  declaration,  dated,  general  orders,  Au- 
giist  1st,  Bonaparte,  general-in-chief. 

"  The  name  of  Aboukir  was  fatal  to  all  French- 
men. The  25th  of  July  1ms  rendered  it  glorious. 
The  victory  which  the  army  has  gained  accele- 
rates its  return  to  Europe. 

"We  have  conquered  Mentz,  and  the  limits  of 
the  Rhine,  by  invading  a  part  of  Germany.  We 
have  now  re-conquered  our  establishments  in 
India,  and  those  of  our  allies,  by  a  single  opera- 
tion. We  have  put  into  the  hands  of  government 
the  power  to  force  England,  notwithstanding  its- 
maritime  triumphs,  to  a  peace  glorious  for  the  re- 
public. 

"  We  have  suffered  much ;  we  have  had  to  fight 
enemies  of  every  kind;  we  have  them  still  to  con- 
quer; but,  at  length,  the  result  will  be  worthy  of 
you,  and  we  shall  merit  the  thanks  of  our  country." 

So  close  had  been  the  biockade  of  Egypt  by 
the  British  fleet,  and  so  difficult,  at  this  time,  all 
communication  with  other  countries,  that  (he  af- 
fairs of  Europe  were  but  imperfectly  known  to 
Bonaparte.  Having  received  some  intelligence 
of  a  new  war,  and  being  apparently  disgusted 
with  his  present  expedition,  this  brave  general 
planned  the  desertion  of  his  army,  notvvithstand-* 
ing  his  repeated  declarations — u  I  am  with  youi" 
Resolving  to  return  secretly  to  France,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Berthier,  (to  whom  alone  he  is  said 
to  have  communicated  his  intentions  anterior  to 
the  event,)  and  also  by  the  Generals  Lasnes, 
Murat,  Audreossi,  the  Chief  of  Brigade  Bessieres, 
a  company  of  guides,  several  Mamelukes,  and 
Monge,  Bertbollet,  and  Arnauld,  members  of  the 
Egyptian  institute.  All  but  the  first  officer  went 
on  board,  in  consequence  of  sealed  instructions, 
which  they  were  to  open  on  the  beach.  Thus 
Bonaparte  suddenly  embarked,  August  24,  on 
board  two  armed  vessels,  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and,  after  wonderfully  escaping  from  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  landed  first  at. 
Ajaccio,  then  at  Frejus,  and  reached  Paris  on  the 
l(jth  of  October.  Th*  consequences  of  his  unex- 
pected return,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  shall  be  the  subject*  of 
other  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Proceedings  of  the  Allied  Courts  against  France.— Dilatory  Conduct  of  the  Congress  at  Radstadt.— 
Preparations  for  War. — State  of  the  Armies.  — Jourdan,  the  French  Commander-in-chief,  crosses 
the  Rhine. — Commencement  of  the  Campaign  in  Germany.— Capture  of  Manheim. — Declarations 
issued  by  the  contending  Parties. — General  Massena's  Success. — The  Amtriam  keep  Possession  of 
Fcldkirch. — Successes  of  the  Archduke.— Battles  of  Pfullendorff  and  Stockach. — Retreat  of 
Jourdan. — Massena  succeeds  as  Commander-in-chief. — The  Archduke  crosses  the  Rhine. — Cap- 
ture ofSchaffhausen,  Petcrshausen,  and  Coire.— Battle  of  Zurich.— The  Austrians  enter  the  City. — 
Dissolution  of  the  Congress  at  Radstadt. — Assassination  of  the  French  Ministers. — Conduct  of  the 
Directory  on  the  Occasion. — Consequent  Dissensions. — Abbe  Sieves  chosen  Member,  in  the  place  of 
Rewbel. 


DURING  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  wherein  mention  has  been  made 
of  a  new  war,  hostilities  had  re-commenced  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  two  contracting1  powers, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  conscious  of  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  he  derived  from  the  concur- 
rence of  Prussia,  held  out  the  most  alluring  offers 
to  Frederick  William  III. ;  and  the  cabinet  of 
Petersburg!)  even  tendered  a  succour  of  land- 
forces,  amounting  to  45,000  infantry  and  cavalry, 
together  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  artillery, 
all  the  expences  of  which  wore  to  be  defrayed  by 
a  subsidy  from  England.  The  young  prince, 
however,  refused  his  participation  ;  preferring-the 
certain  advantages  of  a  neutrality,  to  the  preca- 
rious benefits  arising  from  war. 

The  allied  courts  still  persisted  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  humble  the  ambition  of  France  ;  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty 
of  C'ampo  Formio,  and  being  now  assured  of  pow- 
erful assistance,  no  longer  concealed  his  hostile 
intentions.  The  acquisition  of  Piedmont,  the 
conquest  of  Switzerland,  and  the  recent  revolu- 
tion at  Naples,  were  events  in  which  he  was 
nearly  interested  ;  and  he  had  already  exhibited 
dissatisfaction,  by  marching  a  column  of  troops 
into  the  mountainous  regions  occupied  by  the 
Grisons,  and  taking  possession  of  their  country. 
Mis  imperial  majesty  also  gave  orders  for  assem- 
bling a  powerful  army  between  the  Inn  and  the 
Lech,  which  was  to  be  joined  by  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  while  his  "ministers, 
at  the  congress  of  Radstadt,  were  instructed  to 
check  the  too-eager  wishes  of  seme  of  the  co- 
estates  for  peace. 

The  congress  of  Radstadt  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  become  a  mere  form  ami 
mockery  of  negociation,  serving  only  as  a  pretext 
for  delay.  The  emperor  Paul,  in  conformity  to 
his  recent  engagements,  had  immediately  put  his 
troops  iu  motion.  Austria  waited  with  impatience 
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the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  the  approach  of  BOOK  III. 
that  season  in  the  year,  when  the  operations  con- 
certed  between  the  imperial  courts,  on  the  side 
of  Italy  and  the  Tyrole  might  commence  ;  while 
France  was  solicitous  to  replace,  by  military  con- 
scriptions, the  dreadful  void  which  appeared  in 
all  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  renewal  of 
the  war  was,  however,  regarded  with  aversion  by 
all  classes  of  the  nation.  Every  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government  was  lost,  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained,  and  de- 
feat and  disaster  were  already  anticipated. 

General  Jourdan,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  French  forces  destined  to  enter 
Germany,  and  who  were  to  assume  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "  Army  of  the  Danube,"  as  that  river 
was  expected  to  be  the  theatre  of  their  exploits, 
began  his  march  into  Suabia  at  the  end  of 
February  ;  but  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at 
Radstadt  acquainted  Count  Metternich,  who  wan 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire,  "  that 
the  march  of  the  army  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  precaution,  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  the  directory  persisted  in  the 
intention  of  concluding  peace  with  the  empire,  if 
the  empire  would  declare  itself  against  the  march 
of  the  Russians."  The  deputation,  as  a  majority 
of  them  wished  for  peace,  came  to  an  ultimatum, 
that  the  note  in  question  should  be  sent  to  the 
diet,  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  stating  the 
urgent  necessity  of  such  an  answer  as  would 
enable  them  to  resume  the  negociation.  The 
Austrian  minister,  in  a  note,  dated  March  4,  sig- 
nified, in  explicit  terms,  how  much  this  proceeding 
was  disagreeable  to  his  imperial  majesty ;  and 
that  all  further  declaration  should  have  been  sus- 
pended till  the  ulterior  decision  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  agreeably  to  the  former  ultimatum 
of  the  deputation. 

A  peace  would  assuredly  have  taken  place,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  the  Emperor  Paul.     As 
3F 
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tJOOK  111.  ^'°   advanced  guard  of  a   numerous  and  wcll- 

disciplined  army  was  approaching  the  hereditary 

(mp.MII.  states  of  Austria,  the  French  plenipotentiaries, 
Bonnier,  Debry,  and  Roberjot,  intimated,  "  that 
if  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  should  consent  to  the  entry 
of  (he  Russian  army  on  the  territory  of  the  em- 
pire, or  even  if  it  did  not  oppose  that  measure, 
the  approach  of  a  foreign  army  would  be  regarded 
«s  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and  the  republic  and 
the  empire  return  to  the  same  relative  situation  in 
which  those  two  powers  were  previously  to  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  at  Leoben,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  same  .ministers 
notified  to  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, "  that  in  granting  a  free  passage  to  the 
finny  of  a  power  which  has  declared  war  against 
France,  and  in  permitting  it  to  traverse  his  do- 
minions, the  emperor  reduces  the  republic  to  the 
necessity  of  regarding  this  act  as  a  rupture  of  the 
ties  which  unite  the  two  states ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, a  concise  and  satisfactory  explanation 
is  demanded." 

No  direct  answer  was  given  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  ;  but  a  memorial,  transmitted  by  Count 
Mctternich  to  the  college  of  princes,  plainly  indi- 
cated the  approaching  rupture.  After  complain- 
ing of  the  capture  of  Ehreubreitstein,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  governments  of  Rome,  Switzer- 
land, and  Piedmont,  it  was  intimated,  that  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  "  did  not  afford  the 
least  hope  of  such  a  prospect  of  peace  as  was 
compatible  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Germanic 
body;  and  it  was  considered  as  imprudent  to  re- 
fuse the  assistance  of  a  powerful  court,  which  had 
manifested  a  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  empire." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  the  contending 
powers  had  taken  the  field.  The  Austrian  forces, 
assembled  between  the  Inn  and  the  Lech,  to  the 
amount  of  (io,()00  men,  were  confided  to  the 
Archduke  Charles,  whose  gallantry  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  seventh  chapter  of  our  second 
l>ook.  The  generals,  Count  Stnrray  and  Hotze, 
headed  about.  '20,000  more  in  the  Palatinate  and 
the  country  of  the  Grisons ;  Bellegarde,  with 
about  25,000,  occupied  the  Tyrole;  and  an  army 
of  at  least  00,000,  prepared  to  enter  Italy,  and 
re-conquer  I.ombardy. 

The  army  of  the  Danube  consisted  of  40,000 
men  ;  and  Jourdau,  relying  on  the  speedy  arrival 
of  succours,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his 
troops,  in  which  he  stated,  that  the  Austrians  had 
passed  the  line  of  demarkation.  "  The  emperor," 
he  observed,  "  deceiving  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  French  government,  has  called  into  the  bosom 
of  Germany  armed  strangers,  less  known  for  their 
military  success  than  their  ravages  in  former 
M-ars ;  and  wliile,  scrupulous  observers  of  the 
faith  of  the  treaties,  you  remained  in  a  linn,  but 


peaceable  attitude,  this  prince  dared  to  concert 
hostile  movements  with  his  new  allies,  and  avail 
himself,  under  favor  of  a  perfidious  silence,  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  your  security." 

Jourdan  having  made  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions, crossed  the  Rhine,  March  1,  at  Kehl  and 
Basle.  A  secondary  army,  styled  the  army  of 
observation,  under  General  Bemadotte,  advanced 
into  the  Palatinate.  This  general,  having  sum- 
moned Philipsbuvg,  which  was  resolutely  de- 
fended by  the  Rhinegrave  of  Salm,  immediately 
formed  the  blockade  of  that  fortress  ;  while  Man- 
heim  readily  obeyed  the  mandate  of  another  body 
of  troops,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  invaders,  on 
the  2d  of  March. 

By  this  time  Jourdan  had  advanced  through 
the  valley  of  the  Kintzig,  entered  Suabia,  and 
hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  Massena,  who  in- 
tended to  penetrate  by  the  side  of  the  Tyrole,  to 
enable  France  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the 
Ru.v-.ians,  and  force  the  emperor  again  to  sue  for 
peace,  under  the  wall.*  of  his  own  capital.  Nu- 
merous and  powerful  armies,  however,  barred  the 
passage  to  Vienna;  and  the  gallant  Archduke 
was  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy,  over  whom  he 
had  triumphed  but  three  years  before,  near  the 
same  place. 

The  Archduke  published  a  proclamation  at  his 
head-quarters  at  J  ribourg,  in  reply  to  the  decla- 
ration issued  by  the  French  commander-in-chief. 
After  paying  many  compliments  to  the  valor  of 
his  own  troops,  he  impeached  the  faith  of  the  di- 
rectory, and  complained,  that  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  "  the 
peaceable  people  of  Switzerland  were  subjugated, 
and  violent  means  adopted  by  the  French,  to 
change  the  country  into  a  slavish  ally,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  themselves  on  the  flanks 
of  Germany."  He  also  intimated,  that  a  design 
had  been  formed  "  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
Helvetic  Republic  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  to 
make  that  river  and  the  Lech  its  boundaries." 

At  the  same  time,  his  imperial  majesty  circu- 
lated a  declaration,  denouncing  the  powerful 
levies  which  had  taken  place  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  military  conscription,  for  raising  200,000  men 
in  France.  It  was  also  stated,  that  the  house  of 
Austria  had  been  obliged  to  extend  its  prepara- 
tions, and  adopt  measures  of  precaution,  not  only 
against  the  dangers  to  which  the  empire  was  ex- 
posed, but  also  for  the  safety  of  its  hereditary  do- 
minions. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  directory  thought 
proper  to  appeal  to  the  two  councils  and  the  na- 
tion at  large,  by  means  of  a  message,  containing 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Fonnio.  Having  entered  minutely 
into  all  its  provisions,  it  was  observed,  that  Aus- 
tria had  been  anxious  to  defer  and  elude  its  sti- 
pulations, particularly  by  keeping  garrison*  iu 
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Ulin  and  Ingolstadt,  and  maintaining  100,000 
men  in  Bavaria,  which  duchy  was  to  have  been 
evacuated,  in  conformity  to  an  express  agreement. 
It  was  added,  that  the  French  ambassador  at 
Vienna  had  been  at  first  received  with  coldness, 
jind  afterwards  treated  with  insult.  Instead  of 
the  reparation  promised  at  Sell/,  and  the  appear- 
nnce  of  a  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  the 
imperialists  had  seized  on,  and  kept  possession  of, 
the  territories  of  the  Grison  league,  with  a  view 
of  attacking'  either  Helvetia  or  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public ;  while  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  not 
only  displayed  his  enmity  to  France,  during1  the 
contest  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but 
had  since  armed  his  subjects,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  aggression.  This  enumeration  of  griev- 
ances concluded  with  the  assertion,  that  the 
troops  of  Russia  were  now  quartered  in  the  he- 


re- 


reditary  states,  where  they  had  been  joyfully 
ceived  by  the  emperor,  who  left  his  capital  for 
the  express  purpose  of  testifying  his  satisfaction 
at  I  heir  arrival. 

The  grand  object  of  Jourdan  was  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies 
on  the  Adige;  and  for  this  purpose  his  army  was 
supported  by  the  troops  under  General  Massena, 
who  had  gained  the  heights  of  the  lake  of  C 'oil- 
stance.  But  any  communication  between  these 
2'enerals  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  lake  w,as 
impracticable,  as  the  imperialists  remained  mas- 
ters of  Feldkircb.  The  French  commander  made 
a  furious  attack  on  the  Austrians  in  their  en- 
trenchments, under  the  gallant  General  Hotze, 
March  12,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Villengen,  or 
Dillengen,  while  hotly  pursued  by  the  Archduke. 

As  the  approximation  of  the  rival  armies  ren- 
dered an  action  inevitable,  the  Archduke  Charles 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Umerdorf,  near  Rib- 
nach,  and  determined  to  give  battle  immediately 
to  the  French,  who  had  now  reached  Pullendorff 
and  were  posted  in  a  line,  with  the  right  at  Sal- 
mansweiller  and  Mandorf,  their  centre  near 
Stockacb,  and  the  left  at  Mingen. 

The  hostile  armies  were  within  sight  of  each 
other,  being  only  separated  by  a  narrow  valley 
or  rivulet.  One  of  the  adjutants  of  Jourdan  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  camp  of  the  Austrians, 
in  order  to  inquire  if  the  dispatches  had  arrived 
from  Vienna,  as  the  answer  to  the  demands  of 
the  directory  was  to  be  contained  in  them? 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  the  rupture  of 
the  armistice  was  instantly  proclaimed.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  attack  on  the 
vanguard  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  retreated 
to  the  main  body.  The  Austrians  next  day, 
March  20,  attacked  the  French  with  equal  vigor 
and  intrepidity.  The  battle  o£  Pfullrndorff  con- 
tinued until  night,  when  Jourdan,  taking  ad- 


vantage  of  the  darkness,  assumed  another  posi-  goOK  in. 
tion  near  Kngen.  .  — 

On  the  25th  of  March,  ,the  sanguinary  battle  CHAP  XIII. 
of  Stockach  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Leiblin-  ~r 

gen,  in  the  midst  of  woods;  and  so  great  was 
(he  eagerness  on  both  sides,  that  the  two  com- 
manders-in-chief,  after  reconnoitering  in  person, 
instead  of  assuming,  as  usual,  a  central  position 
in  the  rear,  fought  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
troops.  The  French  were  at  first  successful,  in 
consequence  of  a  spirited  attack  on  the  right 
wing  of  their  antagonists :  Count  de  Nauendorft' 
and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  both  forced 
to  fall  back,  while  General  Van  Damme  suc- 
ceeded in  intercepting  the  communication  with 
Pfullendorff.  The  left  wing  was  afterwards  as- 
sailed, and  the  Princes  of  Furstenberg  and  Au- 
halm  Bernberg,  who  commanded  divisions,  were 
killed:  the  little  town  of  Leuzingen  was  also 
taken  possession  of;  but  that  of  Walwis  and  the 
batteries  on  the  Nellenberg  resisted  all  their 
efforts;  while  the  Archduke,  by  detaching  two 
battalions  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  assailants, 
obliged  a  half  brigade  to  surrender.  Night  alone 
put  an  end  to  the  horrid  carnage,  when  10,000 
men  were  left  dead  or  dying  in  the  field. 

On  the  subsequent  morning, .  Jourdan  conti- 
nued his  retreat  towards  Schafthausen  and  Basic, 
which  was  rendered  both  precipitate  and  disor* 
derly,  as  the  Archduke  had  ordered  the  enemy 
to  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  iu  consequence  of 
which  some  of  the  posts  in  the  valley  near  Vil- 
lengen were  forced. 

On  Jourdan's  return  to  Paris,  he  threw  the 
whole  blame  of  his  miscarriage  on  the  directory, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  some  reason ; 
for,  though  unsuccessful  on  former  occasion.", 
this  general  had  to  contend  with  an  army  far 
superior  to  his.  One  portion  of  the  vanquished 
troops,  notwithstanding  they  were  closely  pur- 
sued, found  means  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  I.aut- 
temburg  and  another  at  Strasburg. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Massena  had  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Helvetia, 
consisting  of  45,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving'  the  Russians  from  the  mountainous  re- 
gions inhabited  by  the  Grisons.  In  his  address 
to  the  inhabitants,  he  observed,  "  that  the  ene- 
mies of  their  independence  having  called  in  a 
foreign  power  to  support  tyranny,  the  friends  of 
their  liberty  had  deemed  fit  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  republic."  He  accordingly 
marched  against  the  imperialists,  and  established 
himself  at  Alstatten,  in  the  Reinthal,  threatening 
the  entrance  into  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  He 
at  length  approached  Sargans,  and  summoned 
Auffenberg  to  evacuate  the  Grisons ;  the  imperial 
general  refused  to  comply,  and  Massena  gave 
orders  to  make  a  vigorous  but  feigned  attack  ou 
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BOOK  III.  Feldkirch,  to  conceal  his  operations  and  prevent 

—  Hotze  from  granting-  nid  to  General  Auflenbcrg, 

CHAP.XIII.  at  Coire.  He  also  sent  a  division  to  turn  Coire 
v"^"v"^1'  by  the  heights,  and  assault  the  bridges  on  (lie 
1799.  forks  of  the  Rhine,  five  miles  farther  up  the 
river  than  Coire.  The  centre  of  his  army  crossed 
the  river,  got  possession  of  Baltzars,  and  cut  off 
the  communication  between  Feldkirch  and  the 
Grisons.  The  posts  of  Meyenfeld  and  Zollbruck 
were  forced ;  the  fort  of  Luciensteig  was  carried 
by  assault,  and  the  French  having  got  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Holdenstein,  General  Aufl'enberg 
being  in  a  situation  which  precluded  any  assist- 
ance, surrendered  Coire,  and  his  whole  division 
became  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  7,000  men. 

Though  the  French  had  in  vain  attacked 
Feldkirch  with  great  loss,  they  made  a  similar 
attempt  two  days  after,  March  14,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Having  but  one  opportunity  be- 
fore the  return  of  General  Hotze,  the  French 
general  attacked  Feldkirch  again  in  different 
points  with  a  body  of  grenadiers,  forming  a 
junction  with  the  troops  of  Oudinot.  This  was 
conducted  by  Massena  in  person,  who  was  driven 
back  with  great  loss.  General  Oudinot  crossed 
the  Rhine,  occupying  Rheineck,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  that  river  into  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
which  made  General  Hotze  resume  his  position 
at  Feldkirch. 

Having  obliged  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  3Iassena  had  sent  de- 
tachments, under  Generals  Lecourbe  and  De- 
solles,  into  the.Tyrole,  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Inn  and  the  Adige,  and  thus  secured  a  double 
entrance  into  Italy  and  Germany  at  the  same 
time.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube  converted  the  contest  from  an  offensive 
to  a  defensive  warfare.  General  Jourdan  had 
been  superseded,  and  the  chief  command  con- 
ferred upon  General  Massena. 
,  The  Archduke  Charles  now  resolved  to  enter 
Helvetia,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
General  Hofze  in  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  in 
the  mountainous  regions  adjoining  the  Tyrole, 
and  partly  to  prevent  any  forces  being  detached 
into  Italy  to  strengthen  the  French  army  there. 

As  soon  as  the  season  became  fit  for  military 
operation.*,  the  Archduke  dispatched  Count  Nau- 
endorff  against  Schntfhausen:  he  likewise  threat- 
ened the  left  of  Mnssena's  army  under  Colonel 
Krnou,  who  occupied  the  defiles  of  Kentzic, 
which  obliged  General  Massena  to  retreat  )>y 
Jiehl,  and  fix  his  head-quarters  at  Basil.  He 
was  master  of  the  Rheinthal  and  Rheineck,  at 
the  tipper  end  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  kept 

Ixissession  of  SchaiT'liausen  till  the  posts  on  the 
eft  side  should  be  fortified.  Basil  was  strongly 
fr;irrisoned.  General  Naucndnrif  invested  Schatt- 
on  the  ISlli  of  April :  he  entered  the 


place  sword  in  hand,  when  the  French  burnt 
the  beautiful  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
secure  their  retreat.  On  the  ensuing  day,  Ma- 
jor-general Piaezcc  having  attacked  Petershau- 
sen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  that  place 
also;  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  French 
were  dislodged  from  the  town  of  Eglisau,  by  a 
detachment  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg. 

General  Massena  attacked  the  Swiss  of  the 
small  cantons  on  the  lake  at  Schwitz,  and  forced 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  at  Altorf  4000 
men  were  either  dispersed  or  cut  to  pieces.  Ge- 
neral Soult  followed  this  patriotic  army  to  the 
valley  of  Ursereu,  to  prevent  their  gaining  the 
pass  of  St.  Gothard.  As  the  Valteline  was  left 
exposed,  more  was  necessary  to  defend  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  army  in  Switzerland,  than 
the  re-establishment  of  its  interior  communica- 
tions. General  L'Orison  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  Grisons,  being  forced  to  abandon  part  of 
his  artillery,  and  Lecourbe  crossed  from  the. 
Lower  Engadin  to  Bellinzone,  to  protect  the  pass 
of  St.  Gothard,  by  destroying  the  communication 
between  the  small  cantons  and  the  Swiss  Italian 
bnillages.  Lecourbe  took  a  position  at  Bellin- 
zone, while  the  head-quarters  of  General  Mas- 
sena were  at  Zurich,  performing  a  variety  of  ma- 
noeuvres with  his  left  wing  to  delude  the  Arch- 
duke; but  his  royal  highness,  adhering  to  his 
original  intention  of  gaining  the  Grisons  before 
he  attempted  any  thing  on  the  Rhine,  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Feldkirch. 

A  new  attack  was  planned  between  Hotze  and 
Bellegarde,  who  had  reached  Lentz,  in  pursuing 
the  republicans  on  their  retreat  from  the  Upper 
Engadin,  where  the  Austrian  commanders  were 
joined  by  numbers  of  the  Grisons  in  arms.  The 
Swiss  troops  were  eager  to  form  the  vanguard  of 
the  column  to  act  against  Luciensfeig,  now  made 
remarkably  strong  by  the  French.  This  fort  was 
situated  in  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by  awful 
rocks,  whose  summits,  to  the  eastward,  embraced 
the  steep  heights  inclosing  the  valley,  half  a  league 
in  length. 

General  Hotze,  in  conjunction  with  a  nume- 
rous corps  of  armed  Swiss  and  Grisons,  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  master  of  Lucienstcig,  the 
key  of  the  Grisons,  which  occasioned  an  immense 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  May  14.  The  first 
of  his  four  columns  was  ordered  to  make  a  feigned 
attack  at  the  upper  end  of  the  defile;  the  second 
to  secure  the  mountains  above  Maycnfeld,  and 
to  render  easy  the  attack  on  the  front,  by  a  de- 
scent on  the  rear,  as  the  signal  for  a  serious  at- 
tack. The  third  column  was  to  free  the  Seeviser 
Alps  on  the  north  and  north-east;  and  the  last, 
with  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  was  to  storm  the 
passage  on  the  east,  by  the  Slapiner-Joch.  The 
front  column  was  Leaded  by  Hotze,  in  person, 
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and  the  other  three  by  General  Jellachich  ;  and, 
not  till  after  twelve  hours  march  with  excessive 
fatigue,  did  the  Austrians  arrive  at  the  rear  of 
the  republican  intrenchments,  the  only  place 
where  they  could  form  a  junction.  General 
Hotze  forced  (he  pass,  and,  having  blown  up  the 
gate,  in  defiance  of  the  republican  army,  he  took 
the  fort  commanded  by  General  Humbert,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French  4th  demi-bri- 
gade  were  taken  prisoners,  amounting  to  3000  men. 

The  French  column,  in  retreating  from  the 
Grisons,  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Generals 
BelVegarde  and  Hotze.  Towards  the  end  of 
May,  the  Archduke  passed  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  with  a  view  to  join  the  corps  of  General 
Hotze;  which,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  French  commander,  he  successfully  effected. 
General  Bellegarde,  in  the  mean  time,  seconded 
by  divers  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  lesser 
cantons,  had  taken  possession  of  Claris;  and, 
appearing  to  menace  Lucerne,  the  members  of 
the  Helvetic  government  withdrew  from  that  city 
to  Berne.  General  Massena  was  now  obliged  to 
concentrate  his  forces  in  his  intrenched  camp  be- 
fore Zurich.  After  much  skilful  manoeuvring, 
and  the  attack  of  various  posts  with  various  suc- 
cess, the  Archduke,  on  the  5th  of  June,  bore 
down  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  intrench- 
ments, which  the  French  defended  with  obstinate 
valor.  The  approach  of  night,  at  length,  com- 
pelled the  Austrians  to  retire.  Orders  were  issued 
to  re-commence  the  attack  early  the  next  morn- 
ing; but  Massena  took  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness to  assume  a  new  position  on  the  heights  of 
Mount  Albis ;  and  the  Archduke  took  triumphant 
possession  of  the  city  of  Zurich,  June  6.  Gene- 
ral Massena  left  behind  him  thirty-five  pieces  of 
cannon,  three  howitzers,  with  a  number  of  ammu- 
nition-waggons. 

Previous  to  these  latter  events,  Count  Metter- 
nich  had  informed  the  French  ministers,  at  Ras- 
tadt, that  he  had  received  a  formal  order  from 
his  imperial  majesty,  in  his  quality  of  chief  of  the 
empire,  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  negociations 
for  peace,  since  the  circumstances  and  relations 
under  which  the  congress  had  assembled  were 
totally  changed ;  and  that  he  should  immediately 
leave  the  place  of  congress.  The  deputation  of 
the  empire,  however,  refused  to  concur  in  this 
resolution,  and  contented  themselves  with  refer- 
ring the  decision  to  the  general  diet.  Divers 
members,  nevertheless,  of  the  deputation  left 
Rastadt  immediately  on  the  departure  of  Count 
Metternich.  The  bark  retained  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  French  ministers  having  been  cut 
away  by  an  Austrian  patrole,  and  complaint  being 
made  of  this  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations  to 
the  grand  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Baron  D'Al- 
bini,  answer  was  returned,  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  events  of  war,  nor  promise  any 
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further  security  to  the  congress.     The  deputa-  BOOK  III. 

tion,    on  this,  gave  notice   to    the    ministers   of 

France,   that  the  course  of  negociations  should  CHAP.XHI. 
be  suspended ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  protesting-    v^"  f^' 
against  the  violations  of  public  right,  declared 
that  they  should  retire,  in  three  days,  to  Stras- 
burgh,  where  they  would  wait  for  the  renewal  of 
the  negociations,  and  receive  whatever  proposi- 
tions of  peace  should  be  offered  them. 

In  consequence  of  this  notice,  the  Baron  D'Al- 
bini,  grand  chancellor,    wrote  to  Colonel    Bar-  • 

baczy,  the  commander  of  the  cordon  of  the  Aus- 
trian advanced  posts,  demanding  escorts  for  the 
deputies  of  the  empire,  and  safe  conduct  for  the 
French  plenipotentiaries.  Colonel  Barbaczy,  on 
the,28th,  addressed  a  very  extraordinary  note  to 
the  French  ministers,  informing  them,  "  that,  as 
it  did  not  accord  with  military  plans,  to  tolerate 
citizens  of -the  French  republic  in  countries  occu- 
pied by  the  royal  and  imperial  armies,  they  con- 
sequently should  not  take  it  ill  that  (he  circum- 
stances of  war  forced  him  to  signify  to  them  to 
quit  the  territory  of  the  army  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours."  It  is  remarkab'e,  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  would  actually  have  quitted 
Rastadt  on  the  preceding  day,  had  not  the  de- 
puties of  the  empire  prevailed  on  them  to  wait 
the  return  of  Baron  D'Albini's  messenger.  The 
demand  was  for  a  safe  conduct;  and,  when  it 
was  observed  to  the  Hungarian  officer  who 
brought  Barbaczy's  letter,  that  it  contained  no- 
thing relative  to  the  object  of  the  demand,  he 
answered,  that  a  doubt  on  that  head  would  be 
injurious  to  the  honor  of  an  Austrian  officer.  At 
the  same  moment,  400  hussars,  of  the  regiment 
of  Szeckler,  entered  Rastadt,  took  possession  of 
the  posts  and  gates  of  the  town,  with  an  order  to 
suffer  no  person  to  enter  or  go  out.  The  French 
ministers  hastened  their  departure,  and,  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  they  were  in  their  carriages.  On 
coming  to  the  gates,  they  were  surprised  to  find 
a  passage  refused  them ;  and  it  was  not  without 
an  express  permission  from  the  military  com- 
mandant of  the  place,  that  they  were  at  length 
suffered  to  pass.  It  was  then  two  hours  after 
sun-set;  and,  when  they  had  advanced  about  500 
paces  from  the  gate,  a  troop  of  Szeckler's  hussars, 
or  of  persons  exactly  resembling  them,  suddenly 
burst  out  from  a  wood  that  skirted  the  road,  and 
surrounded  the  first  carriage,  in  which  was  Jean 
Debry,  with  his  wife  and  children.  Thinking 
them  to  be  some  patrole,  he  exhibited  his  pass- 
port from  the  window,  and  mentioned  his  name 
and  quality.  "  You  are  the  minister  Jean  De- 
bry!" was  the  reply;  and  immediately- he  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  fell,  covered 
with  blood,  from  repeated  strokes  of  the  sabre. 
The  hussars  proceeded  to  plunder  the  carriage ; 
and,  returning  to  see  if  he  was  actually  dis- 
patched, raked  up  his  arm,  which  falling  again, 
3  G 
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BOOK  III.  as  perfectly  destitute  of  sensation,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  for  him,  he  is  dead  enough !"     In  the  se- 
cond coach  were  the  secretary  and  other  domes- 
tics of  the  minister,  who  were  suffered  to  pass, 
after  the  pillage  of  their  property.     In  the  third 
carriage  was  Bonnier  alone.     They  asked  if  he 
was   the   minister  Bonnier.     On   his  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  the  hussar  opened  the  door  of 
the  carriage,  dragged  him  out,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly   murdered    with   many   mortal   wounds. 
The  secretary  of  the  legation,  Rosenstiel,  who 
was  in  the  fourth  coach,  seeing,  by  the  light  of  a 
flambeau,  what  was  passing,  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  fortunately  made  his  escape.     In 
the  fifth  coach  was  the  minister  Roberjot  with  his 
wife.     They  attempted  to  drag  him  out ;  but  Ma- 
dame Roberjot  holding  him  fast  clasped  in  her 
arms,  they  massacred  nim  in  this  position;  and, 
having  thus  executed  their  commission  of  pillage 
and  slaughter,  the  hussars  rode  off.     The   car- 
riages,   immediately  turning    back  to  Rastadt, 
were  freely  re-admitted  within  the  walls.     The 
secretary  Rosenstiel,  having  wandered  about  for 
some  time,  gained  a  narrow  path,  which  led  safely 
to  Rastadt;  and  Jean  Debry,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, making  his  way  to  a  neighboring  wood, 
bound  up  his  wounds  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able,  the  coldness  of  the  night  contributing  hap- 
pily to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.     He  continued 
there  till  day-light,  and  then,  venturing  out,  crept 
slowly  and  unobserved  into  the  town. 

The  indignation  and  horror  excited  by  this 
atrocious  and  unexampled  act  of  barbarity,  per- 
vaded every  mind  susceptible  of  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  Prussian  legation  wrote  imme- 
diately a  letter  to  Colonel  Barbaczy,  expressed 
in  terms  which  strongly  marked  their  suspicions 
of  that  officer;  and  demanding  an  effectual  escort 
and  safeguard  for  what  remained  of  the  French 
legation.  It  appeared,  indeed,  incredible  that 
this  crime  could  have  been  committed  without 
his  knowledge.  Had  the  ruffians  who  perpetrated 
these  bloody  deeds  been  prompted  merely  by  the 
motives  common  to  such  wretches,  would  the 
ministers  have  been  the  only  persons  sacrificed 
by  them?  Would  they  have  carried  the  effects 
and  papers  pillaged,  as  was  openly  affirmed  to 
be  the  case,  to  the  Austrian  commandant  at  Ras- 
tadt? Would  they,  in  a  word,  have  practised 
that  sort  of  discrimination  which  marks  a  preme- 
ditated design  ?  It  was  imagined  by  many,  that 
Barbaczy  was  but  the  instrument  of  this  abomi- 
nable crime;  in  proof  of  which  it  was  alleged, 
that,  when  the  directorial  minister  of  Mentz  com- 
plained to  that  officer  of  the  insults  offered  by  the 
Austrian  troops  during  the  last  days  of  the  con- 
gress, Barbaczy  did  not  venture  to  give  any  an- 
swer himself,  but  sent  the  letter  to  the  command- 
ant of  Freudenstadt,  who,  in  his  turn,  waited  the 
orders  of  a  superior. 


Jean  Debry,  and  the  other  survivors  of  the  le- 
gation, left  Rastadt  the  following  day,  under  an 
Austrian  escort,  accompanied  by  another,  and 
much  stronger,  furnished  by  the  Margrave  of 
Baden.  Colonel  Barbaczy  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested, by  order  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  with 
the  professed  view  of  undergoing  a  trial  by  court- 
martial;  which,  however,  did  not  eventually  take 
place.  It  was  pretended  (by  those  who  wished 
to  perplex  what  the  vilest  of  mankind  dared  not 
to  palliate)  in,  express  contradiction,  not  only  to 
the  oral  evidence  of  the  parties,  but  to  the  solemn 
judicial  depositions  taken  at  Carlsruhe,  that  the 
murderers  were  not  Austrians,  but  French  emi- 
grants in  disguise.  How  far  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  implicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  black 
and  mysterious  business,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. Against  the  Archduke,  indeed,  a  prince 
of  unblemished  virtue,  and  of  the  highest  honor, 
or  even  the  emperor,  personally,  no  suspicion 
could  possibly  attach ;  and  supposing,  contrary 
to  all  previous  probability,  any  persons  possessing 
the  imperial  confidence  capable  of  so  horrid  a  de- 
sign, it  still  remains  to  point  out  what  motives  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  public  or  private,  existed, 
to  excite  them  to  the  commission  of  it.  The  cir- 
cumstances, nevertheless,  attending  this  catas- 
trophe, were  such  as  called  for  the  most  anxious 
investigation,  in  order  to  remove  all  possibility  of 
imputation  from  the  Austrian  government,  which 
ought  to  have  been  as  free  from  suspicion  as  from 
guilt;  but,  most  unfortunately,  the  coldness  and 
apathy  apparent  in  its  whole  conduct,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  very  ill  calculated  to  efface  the  jea- 
lous and  invidious  surmises  of  those  who  yield  a 
ready  assent  to  all  that  is  told  of  "  the  crimes  of 
cabinets." 

The  French  directory  hesitated  not,  publicly 
and  peremptorily,  in  a  message  to  the  two  coun- 
cils, to  ascribe  the  murder  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  command  or  contrivance  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  But  a  charge  of  this  nature,  from  such 
a  quarter,  can  carry  with  it  very  little  weight. 
The  councils,  in  return,  resolved  "  that  this  act 
should  be  denounced,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation,  to  all  good  men,  and  to  the  governments 
of  every  country,  as  committed  by  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  executed  by  its  troops,  on  the  9th 
of  Floreal,  7th  year,  with  their  reliance  on  the 
courage  of  the  French  to  avenge  it ;  that  a  fune- 
riAJ'rte  should  be  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  mur- 
dered deputies  throughout  the  republic ;  and  that 
the  government,  guilty  of  this  assassination, 
should  be  consigned  to  the  vengeance  of  nations, 
and  the  execrations  of  posterity."  Such  was  the 
tragical  termination  of  a  congress,  which,  at  its 
opening,  seemed  as  if  it  were  destined  to  restore 
peace  and  happiness  to  Europe. 

This  event,  for  a  moment,  averted  the  torrent 
of  public  indignation  from  the  directory.  Th« 
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elections  of  the  renewed  third  of  the  legislative 
body  once  more  excited  the  passions  of  all  par- 
ties; and  the  choice  of  new  members,  notwith- 
standing the  threats  and  artifices  of  the  directory, 
was  by  no  means  favorable  to  their  wishes. 
Among  the  directors  themselves,  the  lot  of  se- 
cession had  fallen  upon  Rewbel,  whose  conduct 
in  office  had  been  such  as  to  cover  him  with  op- 
probium ;  insomuch,  that,  when  this  public  de- 
spoiler  subsequently  took  bis  seat  in  the  council 
of  elders,  the  bench  where  he  placed  himself  was 
instantly  deserted  by  all  the  other  members  of  the 


council.     The  person  fixed  upon  as  his  successor  BOOK  in. 

was  the  famous  Abbe  Sieyes,  then  ambassador  at   

the  court  of  Berlin.  This  choice,  made  in  avowed  CHAP.XIIF. 
opposition  to  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  directory, 
portended  some  great  and  important  change  in 
the  political  system.  The  power  of  the  directory 
received,  from  the  impression  of  public  opinion, 
an  alarming  shock ;  for  the  sentiments  of  Sieyes 
were  well  known  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  ini- 
mical, not  merely  to  the  conduct  and  to  the  per- 
sons of  his  colleagues,  but  to  the  whole  plan  of 
the  directorial  constitution. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Campaign  of  Italy. — Scherer  invested  with  the  Command  of  the  French  Army. — Invasion  ofTmcany. 
— Battles  of  Verona  and  Magnan. — Arrival  of  the  Russians.— Biographical  Sketch  of  Field-mar- 
shal Suwarrow. — Moreau  succeeds  Scherer. — Surrender  of  Brescia. — Battle  of  Cassano. — The 
Allies  enter  Milan. — Success  of  Suwarrow,  and  Retreat  of  Macdonald.— Consequent  Occurrences 
in  Italy. — Character  of  Cardinal  Ruffo. — Surrender  of  Fort  St.  Elmo.— Immediate  Execution  of 
the  Neapolitan  Patriots. — Counter-revolution  in  Tuscany  and  Rome.— Successful  Career  of  Mac- 
donald.— Surrender  of  Alexandria  and  Mantua.— Joubert  appointed  Moreau' s  Successor. — Battle 
of  Novi  and  Death  of  Joubert. — Renewal  of  the  Campaign  in  Germany.— General  Championnet 
succeeds  Joubert. — Recovery  of  Zurich  by  the  French.— Defeat  of  the  Allies. — Death  of  General 
Hotze. — Suwarrow  marches  into  Switzerland. — Action  at  Muten. — Defeat  of  Korsakow. — Surren- 
der of  Ancona  andConi. — Death  of  General  Championnet  and  of  Suwarrow. 


THE  campaign  in  Germany  appeared  to  be 
closed,  by  the  retreat  of  Jourdan,  before  that  in 
Italy  had  been  well  opened  ;  and  the  army  of  the 
Danube  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  incapacity  and 
corruption  of  the  directory.  So  impolitic  was 
their  conduct,  and  so  rapacious  were  their  agents, 
that  the  commonwealths,  recently  established  by 
France,  actually  meditated  their  infranchisement. 
Their  dependence  on  the  French  republic  was 
rendered  too  conspicuous  not  to  be  mortifying, 
and  the  sudden  and  arbitrary  changes,  imposed 
upon  them  by  force,  and  without  even  the  appear- 
ance of  necessity,  rendered  their  situation  equally 
precarious  and  disgraceful.  Several  commotions 
accordingly  took  place,  and  many  plans  were 
conceived,  with  a  view  of  meliorating  their  con- 
dition. A  secret  league  was  formed  for  guaran- 
teeing the  independence  of  Italy,  into  which  many 
ef  the  ablest  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  Milan,  Turin, 
and  even  of  Rome  and  Naples,  readily  entered. 

Scherer,  minister  at  war,  but  who  was  finally 
dismissed  from  his  post,  was,  to  the  grief  and 
astonishment  of  thousands,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Lombardy,  in  the  place 
of  Championnet.  General  Scherer  was  not 
deficient  in  courage,  as  he  had  already  distin- 


guished himself  in  the  armies  of  the  North  and 
the  Pyrenees  ;  but,  as  he  was  accused  of  the  most 
bare-faced  dilapidations  during  his  late  admini- 
stration, and  exhibited  the  most  scandalous  pro- 
fusion amidst  the  general  misery,  the  choice  of 
this  officer  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  Cisalpines,  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  all  the  rigorous  mea- 
sures lately  adopted  against  their  state. 

While  the  exactions  of  Rivaud  in  anterior  Italy, 
and  of  Faypoul  at  Naples,  tended  to  cast  an  odium 
on  the  French  republic,  the  new  commander-in- 
chief  crossed  the  Alps,  and  began  his  operations 
by  demanding  an  extraordinary  contribution  of 
600,000  livres  from  the  provisional  government 
established  at  Piedmont.  By  this  exaction,  the 
Italians  learned  what  they  had  to  expect ;  and, 
although  many  of  them  persevered  in  their  wish 
for  a  complete  infranchisement  from  foreign  bon- 
dage, others  rejoiced  at  the  present  critical  state 
of  affairs,  because  it  seemed  to  presage  the  return 
of  the  Austrians,  whose  yoke  was  far  more  agree- 
able to  them  than  that  of  their  present  masters. 

The  invasion  of  Tuscany  was  General  Scherer's 
first  military  operation,  having  seized  on  Flo- 
rence, March  25.  The  grand  duke,  instead  of 
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ROOK  III.  making-  any  resistance,  published  a  declaration, 
requestin<r,  as  a  proof  of "  the  attachment  and  af- 
fec.(jon  of  hi*  faithful  subjects,  that  they  would 
respect  the  French  army."  At  the  same  time, 
General  Miollis  became  possessed  of  the  port  of 
Leg-horn  ;  and  all  the  property  belonging-  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  states  of  Barbary, 
was  subjected  to  sequestration.  The  victors, 
however,  thought  proper  to  furnish  his  royal 
highness  and  his  family  with  a  guard  of  honor, 
and  to  permit  them  to  pass  through  the  quarters 
of  the  French,  unmolested,  on  their  journey  to 
Vienna.  The  aged  pontiff,  Pius  VI.,  was,  in- 
deed, treated  with  extraordinary  rigor.  Having 
been  permitted  to  retire  to  the  Tuscan  territories, 
he  was  now  arrested  by  order  of  Scherer,  and, 
with  about  forty  attendants,  conveyed  te  the  for- 
tress of  Bran<jon,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Va- 
lence, where  he  soon  after  died,  August  29. 

Although  the  invasion  of  Tuscany  enabled  the 
French,  by  means  of  requisitions,  to  maintain  and 
pay  the  soldiery;  still  it  contributed  to  enfeeble 
the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  troops 
required  to  garrison  the  respective  towns.  The 
numb«r  of  the  Austrians,  too,  had  by  this  time 
increased ;  and  as  those  in  the  Tyrole,  under 
General  Bellegarde,  were  no  longer  needed  since 
the  defeat  of  Jourdan  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
a  numerous  army  was  marching  towards  Italy  to 
oppose  the  French. 

The  commander-in-chief,  Scherer,  having  col- 
lected his  troops,  and  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Mantua,  held  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  before  they  re- 
ceived any  new  reinforcements  from  Suabia,  and 
had  effected  a  junction  with  the  Russians. 

The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  had  been 
entrusted  to  General  Melas,  an  aged  officer,  who 
now  occupied  Verona  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  with  a  body  of  20,000  men  ;  from  8  to 
10,000  were  posted  at  Porto-Legnano  ;  the  heights 
of  Pastringo,  Cyse.  and  Calmasiuo,  were  carefully 
fortified ;  and  while  the  right  wing  extended  to 
the  lake  of  Garda,  the  left  was  posted  on  the 
Adige,  over  which  were  thrown  two  bridges  of 
boats ;  with  the  double  view  of  preserving  a  com- 
munication, and  facilitating  a  retreat. 

Between  lake  Garda  and  the  Adige,  the  whole 
Austrian  line  was  attacked  on  the  2oth  of  March, 
by  six  divisions,  three  of  which  endeavored  to 
force  the  posts  on  the  lake,  that  they  might  take 
Verona  in  the  rear ;  a  plan  which  was  concerted 
by  General  Moreau,  who  headed  those  divisions, 
and  completely  succeeded  in  as  far  as  the  plan 
related  to  himself.  The  redoubts  aud  intrench- 
ments  were  carried  ;  the  French  made  themselves 
masters  of  Rivoli,  aud  having  passed  the  Adige, 
thjey  cut  the  lines  of  the  Austrian  troops,  part  of 
wlu'ch  retreated  a  long  way  into  the  valley.  The 


remaining  divisions,  commanded  by  Scherer  in 
person,  attacked  the  outposts  of  Verona  with 
great  fury ;  but  with  such  intrepidity  did  the 
Austrians  receive  them,  that  the  fort  of  St.  Maxi- 
min  was  taken  aud  re-taken  no  less  than  seven 
times.  General  Kaim,  who  was  wounded,  ob- 
served in  his  report,  "  that  there  was  no  former 
example  of  so  deadly  a  fire  of  musket-shot  having 
been  maintained  without  interruption  during  the 
space  of  eighteen  hours."  The  battle  continued 
from  sun-rising  until  night.  The  Generals  Victor 
and  Greuier,  after  repeated  attacks,  obtained  pos- 
session of  St.  Lucia,  whence  they  were  twice 
driven  out  by  General  Hohenzollern. 

The  French  having  been  finally  repulsed,  Mo- 
reau proposed  to  evacuate  the  territories  of  Tus- 
cany, Rome,  and  Naples,  for  a  time ;  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief resolved  to  re-pass  the  Adige, 
and  retreat  to  Peschiera :  which  retrogade  move- 
ment was  strongly  condemned  by  the  former. 

By  this  time  General  Kray  had  arrived  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  intending  to  drive  the 
French  behind  the  Mincio,  in  order  to  be  able 
afterwards  to  besiege  Peschiera  and  Mantua. 
The  action,  called  the  second  battle  of  Verona, 
accordingly  commenced,  March  30,  by  an  attack 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  while  a  large 
body  of  the  imperialists  advanced  against  the 
left,  where  Moreau  was  posted,  with  the  divisions 
of  Hatry,  Montrichard,  and  Serrurier. 

Having  thrown  bridges  over  the  Adige,  Gen. 
Scherer  renewed  his  attack  on  the  Austrian  line, 
but  was  again  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
the  bridges  being  demolished  by  a  detachment 
which  took  the  French  in  the  rear,  the  retreat  of 
many  thousands  was  cut  off,  or  they  were  dis- 
persed among  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  French  upon  this  occasion 
was  estimated  at  7000  men. 

Thus  vanquished  in  all  his  endeavours,  Scherer 
drew  off  his  forces  on  the  first  of  April,  from  the 
lake  of  Garda,  after  placing  a  strong  garrison  in 
Peschiera,  and  collected  ois  army  below  Villa 
Franca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magnan,  the 
right  division  being  encamped  before  Porto  Leg- 
nano.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Austrian  army 
crossed  the  Adige,  occupied  Castel  Nuoro,  and 
pressed  on  the  left  of  tne  French  army,  after 
masking  Peschiera.  General  Scherer  determined 
to  hazard  a  third  general  engagement  on  the  5th 
of  April,  that  the  Austrians  might  thus  be  pre- 
vented from  turning  his  left  flank ;  for  which 
conflict  General  Kray  was  well  prepared,  and  re- 
solved not  to  let  pass  the  favorable  opportunity  of 
engaging  a  retreating  enemy.  The  battle  was 
long  and  desperate,  as  every  point  of  the  line  on 
which  the  combatants  met  was  obstinately  dis- 
puted. Moreau  forced  his  way  through  the 
enemy's  centre,  and  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Verona.  The  left  column  of  the  Austrian  army. 
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having  turned  the  right  of  the  French,  threw  them 
into  confusion,  and  in  the  issue  decided  the  vic- 
tory. Scherer  next  day  retreated  towards  Ro- 
verbello,  and  passed  the  Mincio  at  Goito. 

The  fate  of  Italy  still  hung  in  suspense,  when, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  Marshal  Suwarrow  reached 
the  heart  of  Lombardy,  much  earlier  than  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  could  have  ventured 
to  presage.  Having  been  dispatched  by  the  em- 
peror Paul,  he  took  upon  him  the  direction  of 
the  Austro-Russian  army,  estimated  at  100,000 


men. 


Field-marshal  Suwarrow,  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations, 
to  that  of  general-in-chief,  brought  with  him  a 
reputation  established  by  more  than  fifty  cam- 
paigns. He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  par- 
tisan, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  light  troops,  during 
the  seven  years  war;  and  afterwards  acquired 
considerable  fame  by  his  exploits  against  die 
Poles,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks.  His  greatest 
fame,  however,  was  the  victory  he  obtained  at 
Ryminik,  which,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  Count, 
conferred  by  two  emperors,  had  obtained  for  him 
the  surname  of  Ryminiski ;  while  his  sanguinary 
feats  at  Ismailow  and  Praga,  although  demon- 
strative of  consummate  bravery,  excited  the  dread 
more  than  the  applause  of  mankind. 

As  he  lived  among  his  troops,  like  an  Arab 
chief  with  his  tribe,  he  won  their  affections  by 
participating  in  all  their  hardships.  Finding  that 
the  Greek  cross  was  capable  of  inspiring  its  fol- 
lowers with  fanaticism,  he  seized  every  opportu- 
nity to  arouse  the  valor  of  his  soldiers,  by  recur- 
ring to  the  popular  superstitions  of  his  country ; 
ana,  though  unacquainted  with  war  as  a  science, 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  all  its  stratagems  and 
dangers. 

]\o  time  could  have  been  more  favorable  for 
the  new  commander  than  the  present,  as  the 
French,  having  been  successively  defeated  by 
the  generals  Melas  and  Kray,  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Mantua,  and 
had  become  so  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  that 
nothing  but  a  sudden  retreat  could  save  them 
from  captivity.  At  this  critical  period,  Scherer, 
overwhelmed  with  shame,  after  having-  ruined  the 
army  of  Germany  by  dilapidations  as  a  minister, 
and  the  army  of  Italy  by  his  ignorance  as  a 
general,  resigned  the  command,  and  obtained  an 
escort  to  shelter  him  from  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  Morean  was  immediately  appointed  his 
successor;  but  his  forces  did  not  exceed  35,000 
men.  A  relreat  having  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, Jsola  Delia  Scala,  and  Villa  Franca, 
were  abandoned  in  succession;  the  Mincio  was 
< -rossed,  and  the  strong  fortresses  of  Peschiera 
and  Mantua  being  abandoned  to  their  fate,  the 
generals  Kray  and  Klanau  formed  the  blockade 
of  both  with  a  body  of  25,000  men. 

-15. 


Suwarrow  having  taken  the  field,  in  order  to  BOOK  Hf. 

pursue  the  French,  his  commencement  was  ex-  

ceedingly  auspicious ;  for,  two  days  after  bis  ar-  CHAP.XI V» 
rival,  April  20,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Brescia, 
with  a  garrison  of  1000  men,  capitulated  to  a  de- 
tachment   commanded   by  Field-marshal   Lieu- 
tenant  Otto. 

The  Russian  field-marshal  immediately  took 
measures  for  pushing  forwards.  Having  crossed 
the  Oglio,  and  advanced  to  the  Adda  in  three 
columns,  the  French  were  found  strongly  posted 
on  the  other  side,  as  they  had  fortified  Cassano, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  an 
obstinate  resistance.  During  the  night  of  the 
27tb,  General  Vukassowich  found  means  to 
cross  the  river  Adda  on  a  flying  bridge,  after 
which  he  immediately  took  post  on  the  right  bank 
near  Brivio,  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
morning,  an  Austrian  column,  under  General 
Otto,  passed  over  near  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  and 
falling  in  with  Grenier's  division,  which  was  ad- 
vancing against  Vukassowich,  at  length  forced 
it  to  give  way.  After  this,  the  village  of  Pezzo, 
or  Pozzo,  was  carried  sword  in  hand.  General 
Melas  also  marched  with  artillery  against  Cas- 
sano, and  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge,  while 
a  division  of  French  at  Bertero  was  beaten,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement,  and  forced  to  capitu- 
late. 

The  battle  of  Cassano,  during  which  Moreau» 
had  several  of  his  aides-de-camp  killed  by  his 
side,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
The  directory  having  learned  the  fats  of  the  ac- 
tion, immediately  left  Milan;  the  two  councils 
followed  on  the  succeeding  morning,  April  28t 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  forenoon,  a  body  of 
the  allies  entered  and  took  possession  of  the 
city. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Peschiera  surrendered 
to  General  Count  St.  ,1  u lien,  after  a  short  siege ; 
Mantua  was  closely  pressed  ;  the  capital  of  Pied- 
mont was  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  a 
column  of  the  allies,  and  Moreau  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  strong  position  between  the  Po  and 
the  Tonaro. 

When  Suwarrow  became  master  of  Milan,  lie 
determined  to  embrace  a  variety  of  objects  by  a 
loose  and  injudicious  partition  of  his  army.  Ac- 
customed to  tight  against  the  Poles  and  the  Turks, 
he  supposed  tTiat  one  victory  produced  the  entire 
discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  reap  the  immediate  fruits  of  bis 
success.  His  intentions  therefore  were— First, 
To  prosecute  his  operations  against  Moreau,  that 
he  might  oblige  the  French  commander  to  hasten 
his  retreat,  and  evacuate  Piedmont  and  Genoa 
before  he  could  procure  reinforcements. — Se- 
condly, To  penetrate  above  the  lakes,  which 
would  enable  the  Archduke  more  easily  to  pass 
with  his  left  wing  beyond  St.  Gothard. — Thirdly, 
\i  1J 
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BOOK  III.  Behind  him,  on  the  south-east,  General  Kray  laid 

siege  to  Mantua  with  25,000  men,  while  Ferrara 

CHAP.XIV.  and  Bologna  were  blockaded  by  Klenau  ;  the  de- 
"^/  fence  of  these  places  was  favorable  to  the  retreat 
1/J9.  of  the  troops  commanded  by  General  Macdonald. 
— Fourthly,  He  sent  General  Ott  to  assist  KIcnau 
to  check  General  Macdonald  in  gaining  the  passes 
of  the  Appenines  on  Upper  Tuscany,  and  cut  oft" 
all  intercourse  with  that  country  and  the  Ligurian 
republic  on  its  north-west.  He  also  sent  a  van- 
guard to  reduce  Novarra,  and  such  places  as  the 
republicans  had  abandoned,  and  to  inarch  up  the 
Po  as  far  as  Turin,  and  thus  call  the  attention  of 
General  Moreau  to  his  rear,  by  flanking  his  left 
wing.  General  llohenzollern  proceeded  towards 
Placentia,  with  a  part  of  the  combined  army,  and 
drove  back  the  republican  vanguard  beyond 
Voghera.  To  gain  the  passes  into  Genoa,  by 
way  of  the  Appenines,  Suwarrow  took  a  station 
at  Bobbio,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Genoa. 

When  General  Kray  was  master  of  Peschiera, 
he  went  on  to  Burgoforte,  and  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  troops  around  Mantua,  the  garrison 
of  which  made  frequent  sorties.  General  Latter- 
man  opened  the  siege  of  Milan,  May  5,  the 
trenches  before  Pizzighitone  having  been  opened 
at  the  time  by  General  Kaim,  which,  after  four 
days,  was  forced  to  surrender.  This  last  place 
surrendered  on  the  9th,  after  an  explosion  of  a 
small  magazine  of  powder.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  (JOO  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
The  castle  of  Milan,  which  was  garrisoned  with 
700  troops  of  the  line  and  about  600  natives,  held 
out  only  a  short  time,  under  General  Bechaud. 

After  Moreau  retreated  beyond  the  Adda,  he 
advanced  his  army  towards  the  territory  of  Ge- 
noa, in  three  columns;  repairing  in  person  to 
Turin,  in  order  to  make  provisions  for  the  even- 
tual evacuation  of  that  city,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  citadel,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Alex- 
andria, on  the  7th  of  May.  Suwarrow,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  advanced  to  Pavia ;  but,  by  the 
divisions  of  his  army,  had  weakened  his  main 
force,  which  General  Moreau  could  not  possibly 
have  withstood,  had  his  strength  been  consoli- 
dated. That  officer  took  an  excellent  position 
between  Valenza  and  Alexandria,  behind  the  Po, 
fortifying  himself  on  the  Adda,  within  a  kind  of 
intrenched  .camp.  A  Russian  division  crossed 
the  river  below  Valenza,  on  the  12th  of  May,  at- 
tacking, with  great  fury,  the  left  of  the  French  ; 
but  they  were  driven  back  with  prodigious 
slaughter. 

Suwarrow  now  determined  to  march  the  main 
body  of  liis  army  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  to 
Turin,  to  force  the  French  general  either  to  fall 
back  on  the  French  frontier,  or  take  refuge  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ligurian  republic.  As  Gene- 
ral Moreau  saw  the  movements  which  were  made 
to  render  this  design  easy,  he  threw  a  bridge, 


during  the  night,  over  the  Bonnida,  near  Alex- 
andria, which  he  crossed  next  morning,  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  a  strong  column,  attacking- 
and  breaking  the  chain  of  Austrian  and  Russian 
posts  of  Marenzo,  Giiiijano,  and  Garrasols,  and 
retreating  in  safety  to  Alexandria.  But,  though 
thus  successful,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  evacuate 
Valenza  and  Alexandria,  Casal  having  been  cap- 
tured by  General  Vukassowich  ;  and  lie  retreated 
by  the  way  of  Coni,  still  preserving  liis  commu- 
nication with  Finale,  and  the  other  posts  on  the 
coast  of  Genoa.  The  schemes  of  Suwarrow  were 
thus  rendered  abortive  by  the  superior  general- 
ship of  Moreau,  which  made  him  march  toward* 
Turin,  that  place  instantly  surrendering  to  the 
allies,  and  the  garrison  retiring  to  the  citadel  on 
the  27th  of  May.  Scarcely  hau  ten  weeks  passed 
away  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the 
Adige,  till  Marshal  Suwarrow  had  led  his  troops 
from  the  foot  of  the  Rhetiau  Alps,  across  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  nearly  within  sight  of  the  vineyards 
of  Provence. 

Though  Suwarrow  had  made  this  astonishing 
progress  in  front,  there  was  still  an  army  in  his 
rear,  to  oppose  which  a  very  considerable  force 
was  absolutely  necessary.  General  3Iacdoiifild, 
being  apprised  of  the  retreat  from  the  Adige,  had 
departed  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  camp 
was  previously  formed  at  Caserta,  and  at  Naples 
was  erected  a  strong  national  guard.  Fort  St. 
J-]lmo  was  provided  and  garrisoned  for  a  siege,  as 
were  likewise  Capua  andGaeta;  the  government 
was  organized ;.  and  the  patriots  of  Naples  (as 
they  were  styled)  appeared  fully  determined  to 
defend  themselves  against  every  effort  of  the  court 
of  Palermo.  When  General  Macdonald,  how- 
ever, departed  from  the  camp  of  Caserta  on  the 
9th  of  May,  they  were  seized  with  astonishment; 
and  the  Homaii  republicans  were  scarcely  less 
confounded. 

Although  Ferdinand  IV.  had  abandoned  his 
capital,  he  was  not  wholly  forsaken  by  his  sub- 
jects :  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  in  parti- 
cular, still  retained  an  affection  for  their  absent 
king-,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his 
defence. 

Cardinal  Rufl'o  was  very  assiduous  in  cherishing 
these  loyal  sentiments.  This  ecclesiastic,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age,  had, 
in  consequence  of  some  disputes  with  the  pope, 
taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  Naples,  where  he  was 
appointed  Iiitendant  of  Caserta,  an  appointment 
by  no  means  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
purple.  Having  accompanied  the  king  to  Pa- 
lermo, at  a  period  when  all  the  courtiers  despaired 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  obtained 
leave  to  repair  to  Calabria,  on  purpose  to  erect 
the  standard  of  royalty  there.  Although  accom- 
panied by  five  persons  only  when  he  landed  at 
Scilla,  viz.  Spasiani,  a  priest,  who  acted  as  hi& 
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secretary  ;  his  brother,  a  commander  of  one  of  the 
orders ;  a  valet,  and  two  domestics ;  this  fortu- 
nate adventurer  was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of 
inhabitant*,  headed  by  Don  Reggio  Renaldi, 
rector  of  Scalca,  who  had  already  organized  an 
insurrection,  and  waited  only  the  arrival  of  a 
chief! 

The  warlike  cardinal,  after  collecting  a  num- 
ber of  new  levies,  in  the  capacity  of  general,  re- 
curred to  his  sacred  functions  as  a  priest,  on  pur- 
pose to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  a  people  whom  he 
knew  to  be  both  superstitious  and  barbarous  in 
the  extreme.  In  virtue  of  his  spiritual  authority, 
he  excommunicated  all  those  who  would  not  take 
up  arms,  while  he  enjoined  every  true  catholic  to 
wear  a  red  cross  in  his  hat,  as  a  signal  of  faith, 
and  promised  such  as  might  die  in  battle  the  im- 
mediate enjoyment  of  paradise.  In  addition  to 
many  of  the.  peasantry,  his  eminence  was  soon 
joined  by  a  multitude  of  galley-slaves,  criminals 
imprisoned  in  the  gaols,  and  robbers  who  had 
infested  the  highway;  these  were  immediately 
formed  into  divisions,  under  three  chiefs;  the 
first  of  whom  was  called  Fra'  Diabolo,  a  monk, 
who,  after  being  expelled  from  his  convent,  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  desperate  band  of  free- 
booters; the  second  was  the  gaoler  of  Salerno, 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  his  prisoners ;  and 
the  third,  Pauzanera,  who,  as  reported,  had  com- 
mitted fourteen  homicides.  Such,  as  asserted  by 
some  writers,  were  the  troops  under  Cardinal 
Rufib ;  but,  be  it  recollected,  that  those  styled 
criminals  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  were  probably  more  worthy  charac- 
ters than  those  whom  they  now  opposed.  The 
royalist  army,  though  cbieUy  composed  of  Lazza- 
roni,  or  beggars,  consisted  of  some  hundreds  of 
C'atabrians  and  Russians,  and  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  20,000  men.  The  martial  prelate,  hav- 
ing bestowed  on  them  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Christian  Army,"  attacked  and  seized  the  port  of 
Avigliano,.  and  the  towns  of  Cotroua  and  Cau- 
tanzaro. 

Having  defeated  the  republican  levies  of  men 
which  were  sent  against  him,  Cardinal  Ruftb 
marched  against  the  capital,  which,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  surrendered  by  capitulation. 

Castel-a-mare,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Na- 
ples, was  summoned,  by  the  members  of  the 
Neapolitan  government,  to  surrender.  The  pa- 
triots fought  with  incredible  valor,  having,  at  first, 
formed  the  resolution  of  burying  themselves  under 
the  ruins.  They  were  summoned  a  second  time, 
and,  as  they  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  suc- 
cours, they  surrendered  to  a  British  .squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Foote.  The 
capitulation  was  signed  on  the  22d  of  June,  and 
ratified  by  Cardinal  Rurlb,  Commodore  Foote, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
.squadrons,  the  last  of  whom  affixed  his  mark  and 


seal.     Those  who  capitulated  amounted  to  1500,  BOOK  lit 
and  declared  their  intention  of  emigrating-.  • 

Soon  after,  a  coalesced  army  of  English,  Rus- 
sian,  Turkish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  troops, 
came  into  port,  animated  by  the  activity,  and  di- 
rected by  the  talents,  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  his 
meritorious  second,  Captain  Trowbridge.  To 
the  treaty  which  the  cardinal  had  agreed  to  with 
the  Prince  of  Caraccioli  and  some  other  members 
of  the  revolution,  Lord  Nelson  refused  to  accede. 

A  body  of  English,  Russian,  and  Portuguese 
troops  having  obtained  possession  of  the  castles  of 
Ovo  and  Nuovo  on  the  26th,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Hood,  another  detachment,  led  by 
Captain  Trowbridge,  invested  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo  on  the  29th.  This  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty :  seven  batteries,  armed  with  cannon  of 
the  largest  b'ore,  were  successively  erected  ;  and, 
on  July  11,  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance  were  ready 
to  play  on  the  fort.  This  arduous  task  was 
chiefly  accomplished  by  the  exertions  of  a  body 
of  British  seamen.  The  garrison  persisted  in  a 
vigorous  defence ;  but  the  batteries  of  the  place 
being  almost  all  dismounted,  and  the  works  very 
much  shattered,  3Iejan,  the  commanding  officer, 
thinking-  the  place  was  about  to  be  stormed,  at 
length  consented  to  a  capitulation.  The  terms- 
were  agreed  to  and  signed  on  the  12th.  The 
garrison,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms,  were 
to  be  embarked  for  France,  on  the  condition  of 
not  serving,  again  until  an  exchange  should  take 
place;  and  all  the  subjects  of  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  allies. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  arrived  from 
Palermo,  July  10,  and, .having  repaired  on  board' 
the  Foudroyaur,  the  English  admiral's  ship,  where 
the  royal  standard  was  hoisted,  saw  also  his  flag- 
waving  once  more  over  his  capital.  Lord  Nelson 
and  Captain  Trowbridge  did  not  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  restoration  of  the  king,  but  extended 
them  to  that  of  the  papal  chair.  The  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Pius  the  Sixth  had  been  unknown, 
even  to  the  Austrians,  who  had  entered  Parma 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  pontiff  had  been  torn 
from  thence. 

The  only  towns  not  yet  reduced,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  were 
Capua  and  Gaeta.  The  former  surrendered  to 
Capf.  Trowbridge,  June  28»  The  French  garri- 
son laid  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis  on  the 
29th,  and  marched  towards  Naples,  to  be  there 
embarked  for  France.  Capua  surrendered, 
July  1,  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  formally  dis- 
avowed the  authority  of  Cardinal  Ruffb  to  treat 
with  subjects  in  rebellion.  Ferdinand  entertained 
exalted  notions  of  his  prerogative,  having  lately 
imprisoned  the  viceroy,  Prince  Pignatelli,  on  ac- 
count of  his  negociation  with  General  Champion- 
net;  his  letter  to  that  prince,  which  we  have  given 
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BOOK  III.  in  the  ninth  chapter,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  his  Sici- 
lian  majesty's  jealousy ;  and  it  seems  that,  liav- 
j,,g.  anticipated,  lie  had  absolutely  prohibited,  at 
this  time,  a  similar  compromise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. He  accordingly  put  an  end  to  the  truce, 
and  instantly  blockaded  the  convoy  destined  to 
carry  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  late  go- 
vernment to  France.  However,  as  the  honor  of 
the  English  nation  was  immediately  implicated, 
ii.  respect  to  the  prisoners  at  Castel-a-mare,  which 
had  surrendered  to  the  squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Foote,  the  articles  of  that  capitulation  were 
•strictly  enforced,  and  considered  as  inviolable, 
amidst  all  the  convulsions  that  afterwards  en- 
•sued. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  magnanimity  of  the  allies 
would  have  protected  the  patriots  from  the  burst 
of  royal  vengeance  ;  but  Ferdinand  looked  upon 
those  patriots  (who  were  probably  mistaken  lovers 
of  their  country)  as  traitors,  and,  disregardingull 
treaties,  his  majesty  was  determined  they  should 
be  treated  as  such.  A  special  commission  was 
appointed,  which  pronounced  sentence  of  death, 
without  much  formality,  on  such  as  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  late  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. 

For  this  conduct  of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  the 
character  of  the  hero  of  the  Nile  has  been  most 
wantonly  and  shamefully  traduced.  The  pri- 
•soners  on  board  the  ships  in  the  bay  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Admiral  IVelson,  which,  as 
impartiality  directs,  we  here  subjoin  : — 

"  After  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  in  this 
road,  commanded  by  your  excellency,  the  capi- 
tulation was  begun  to  be  put  in  execution.  The 
garrison  of  the  forts,  on  their  part,  set  at  liberty 
the  state-prisoners  and  the  English  prisoners  of 
war,  and  gave  up,  to  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
.majesty,  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  which  leads 
to  the  new  fort ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  troops 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
attended  the  march  of  the  garrison,  with  all  the 
honors  of  war,  out  of  the  forts.  It  is  now  twenty- 
fcur  days  that  we  are  lying  i"  this  road,  unpro- 
vided with  every  thing  necessary  for  existence. 
We  have  nothing  but  broad  (o  eat;  we  drink  no- 
thing- but  putrid  water,  or  wine  mingled  with  sea- 
water  ;  and  we  have  nothing  but  the  bare  planks 
to  sleep  on.  Our  houses  have  been  entirely  pil- 
laged, and  the  greater  part  of  our  relations  either 
imprisoned  or  massacred.  We  are  persuaded  that 
all  the  treatment  which  we  suffer,  after  having 
capitulated,  and  after  having,  on  our  side,  put 
the  articles  of  the  capitulation  religiously  into  ex- 
ecution, is  entirely  unknown  to  your  excellency, 
and  to  his  Sicilian  majesty,  your  fidelity  and  his 
benevolence  being  engaged  in  our  deliverance. 
The  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  capitulation 
gives  us  room  to  claim  and  implore  his  and  your 
justice,  in  order  that  a  treaty,  concluded  with 


four  of  the  most  civilized  powers  of  Europe, 
who  have  always  appreciated  the  inviolability  of 
treaties,  should  be  executed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. We  hope  that,  by  means  of  your  good 
offices  with  his  Sicilian  majesty,  due  execution 
will  be  given  to  the  articles  of  a  capitulation  which 
has  been  signed  •with  good  faith,  and  religiously, 
fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  garrison." 

The  following  was  Lord  Nelson's  answer: — 

"  I  have  shewn  your  letter  to  your  gracious 
king,  who  must  be  the  best  and  only  judge  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  his  subjects." 

His  lordship  showed  the  letter,  no  doubt,  with 
a  compassionate  view  ;  for  what  could  more  power- 
fully plead  the  cause  of  those  wretched  men  than 
their  own  pathetic  address  ?  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  he,  who  was  equally  renowned  for  piety  and 
philanthropy,  and  who  afterwards  solicited  in  vain 
for  the  life  of  a  traitor  (Despard)  in  his  own  coun- 
try, could  have  been  an  advocate  for  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  so  many  in  Naples  ?  He  styled 
the  Sicilian  king  gracious,  it  being  an  epithet 
generally  applied  to  majesty,  and  similar  epithets 
are  frequently  abused  through  form  or  courtesy. 
The  lady  of  the  English  ambassador  was  calum- 
niated too,  because  she  was  unavoidably  present 
at  the  scene ;  but  of  that  lady  we  shall  record  an 
anecdote  in  our  next  book,  which  will  fully  de- 
monstrate her  natural  benevolence.  The  Queen 
of  Naples  has  been  also  accused  as  the  secret  in- 
stigator of  the  vengeance  which  ensued  after  the 
capture  of  the  fortresses.  It  has,  however,  been 
asserted,  by  a  person  of  rank,  actually  present  on 
the  occasion,  that  her  majesty  in  vain  interceded, 
OH  her  k»t>es,  for  the  life  of  Cirillo :  if  the  queen, 
then,  had  no  influence,  could  it  be  presumed  that 
the  intercession  of  an  English  admiral  would  have 
prevailed  ? 

The  executions  commenced  with  the  Cheva- 
liers Massa,  Serra,  Julian  Coloima,  and  the 
Prince  de  Strongoli,  who  suffered  death  in  the 
castle  of  CEuf.  Belloni  and  Pistici,  two  priests, 
were  hanged  near  the  Vicaria;  the  Adjutant-ge- 
neral Grimaldi  burst  from  the  hands  of  the  guards, 
and  perished,  fighting  against  them ;  Mentho&e, 
the  minister  at  war,  suffered  after  a  short  and 
memorable  speech.  Dominico  Cirillo,  on  being 
interrogated  as  to  his  condition,  replied,  "Under 
the  despotism  I  \vas  a  physician;  in  the  time  of 
the  republic,  a  representative  of  the  people ;  at 
present,  a  hero!"  Pritice  Carraccioli,  general 
and  chief  of  the  Neapolitan  marine,  was  executed 
on  board  a  Neapolitan  frigate.  Marcello  Scoti, 
Paschal  Buffo,  Joseph  Luogoteta,  and  several 
others,  suffered.  Nor  was  the  softer  sex  exempt 
from  this  terrible  proscription  ;  for  Eleonora  Fon- 
sesca,  and  eighteen  ladies  of  distinction,  were 
executed  by  the  cord ;  while  the  Duchesses  of 
Cassano  and  Popoli  were  shut  up  for  life  in  a  pe- 
nitentiary-house. 
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These  are  a  few  only  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death  by  the  sentence  of  the  state  inquisition,  and 
who  chiefly  consisted  of  Sicilians  :  some  perished 
l>y  their  own  hands,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  execution ;  others  were  burnt  within  their 
palaces ;  hundreds  were  torn  to  pieces  by  a  frantic 
populace ;  and,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  some 
of  the  few  who  escaped  from  this  scene  of  general 
carnage,  the  Lazzaroni  frequently  disputed  with 
each  other  the  bleeding  members  of  their  victims, 
which  they  were  accustomed  first  to  broil  on  the 
smoking  ruins,  and  then  devour.  We  trust,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  that  this  account  has  been 
exaggerated. 

The  original  number  of  those  who  had  capitu- 
lated was  from  1500  reduced  to  500.  These, 
•who  continued  on  board  the  transports,  were  al- 
lowed to  sail  for  a  French  port,  on  condition  of 
j>erpetual  banishment,  and  the  total  confiscation 
of  all  their  estates :  they  sailed  from  the  bay  of 
Naples  on  the  12th  of  August. 

Candor  must  acknowledge  that  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  carried  his  rigor  too  far;  he  vin- 
dicated his  conduct,  indeed,  by  insisting  that  the 
treaty  had  not  his  royal  sanction — that  such  ex- 
amples were  absolutely  necessary  in  times  of  re- 
bellion ;  and  that  the  French,  in  their  civil  war 
with  the  Vendeans,  had  paid  no  regard  to  their 
treaty.  His  majesty,  however,  notwithstanding- 
he  was  supported  by  a  British  fleet,  a  body  of 
confederates,  and  an  army  of  Calabrians,  and  still 
further  strengthened  by  a  new  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the 
promise  of  C0,000  Austrians,  in  case  his  domi- 
nions should  be  again  invaded,  did  not  deem  him- 
«elf  safe  in  Naples,  but  thought  fit  to  return  to 
Sicily,  and  fix  his  residence  again  at  Palermo. 

The  rabble,  or  the  Laz'/aroni,  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  royalty ; 
while  the  great  families,  or  nobles,  seem  to  have 
countenanced  the  late  revolution.  Even  the  clergy 
•were  advocates  for  republicanism.  Ruflb,  and  all 
Lis  adherents,  were  solemnly  excommunicated  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  capital ;  the  cardinal  arch- 
bishop had  enjoined,  by  means  of  a  pastoral  letter, 
that  the  name  of  the  republic  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  the  king  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church;  and  all  who  refused  obedience  to  the 
new  constitution  -had  been  threatened  with  ec- 
clesiastical censure.  Such  was  the  infatuation 
which  provoked  royal  indignation  and  vengeance. 

Although  the  retreat  of  the  French  armies  had 
fceen  no  where  attended  with  such  terrible  conse- 
quences as  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  this  event 
was,  however,  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

The  archdukes  of  the  house  of  Austria  had 
always  exhibited  great  mildness  as  sovereigns  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  reign  of  Leopold  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  virtue.  No  less  than 
40,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  laouutains,  on 
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learning  the  disasters  of  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  BOOK  III 

immediately   flew    to   anns,    and    attacked    the  '. 

French  on   every  side.      The  garrison,  alarmed  CHAP.XIV. 
for  its  safety,  immediately  abandoned  the  capital ;   v^~v^/ 
on  which  the  populace  felled  the  tree  of  liberty,      1799. 
and   the   ancient  magistrates  resumed  their  re- 
spective functions. 

Soon  after,  a  column  of  Austrians  and  Aretins 
obliged  the  invaders  to  abandon  Lucca.  Leghorn 
also  was  evacuated,  in  consequence  of  a  capitula- 
tion between  Darcoub«t  and  General  de  Lavi- 
lete,  the  former  governor. 

The  same  effects  in  the  Roman  republic  as  in 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  had  resulted  from  the 
fortune  of  the  campaign.  In  retreating  from  the 
city  of  Naples,  Macdonald  had  left  at  Rome 
about  3500  men  of  all  descriptions,  civil  and 
military.  The  Roman  state  regarded  the  defeat 
of  the  French  anny  on  the  Trebia  as  the  signal 
of  insurrection,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
city  of  Naples.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, the  insurgents  approached,  the  government 
seemed  to  be  totally  disorganized.  There  was 
no  money  in  the  treasury,  nor  arms  in  the  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  city  was  wholly  unprepared  for  a 
siege,  an  event  which  was  by  no  means  expected. 
The  insurgents  constantly  increased  in  numbers, 
having  received  reinforcements  both  from  Tus- 
cany and  Naples.  Two  different  sallies  were 
made  by  General  Gamier,  the  commandant,  but 
he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  He  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  defend  the  cky  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  inhabitants  received  the  greatest  molesta- 
tion from  the  post  of  Frescati,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Roman  national  guard,  with  the  Princes 
Santa  Croce  and  Borg'hese  at  their  head,  having- 
united  themselves  with  the  French,  determined 
on  a  third  assault,  on  the  20th  of  August,  which 
was  accompanied  with  very  flattering  success,  the 
intrenchmeuts  being  forced  ;  and  the  triumph  of 
the  conquerors  was  testified   by  the  capture  of 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and   other  trophies  of 
war.     In  a  short  time,  the  post  of  Frescati  was 
re-taken  ;  different  bodies  of  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian troops  approached  the  city,  and  the  British 
squadron  blocking  up  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia 
summoned    Rome   to   surrender.      A  council  of 
war  was  held,  when  it  was  finally  determined  to 
negociate  with  the  British,  the  squadron  belong- 
ing to  this  country  being  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Trowbridge.     By  virtue  of  the  posi- 
tive orders  which  he  received  from   Naples,  this 
officer  made  a  formal  demand  of  the  French  go- 
vernor, to  deliver  up  the  Neapolitan  patriots  who 
bad  taken  refuge  in  Rome.     General  Garnier  re- 
plied, "  that  be  would  never  consent  to  an  action 
so  unworthy ;  but  that  the  French  would  rather 
sacrifice   their   own    lives    with    those    of  their 
friends." 

The  first  name  on  the  sanguinary  list  was  that 
31 
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BOOK  111.  °f  l'le    Princess    de    Belmonte ;    and  when    the 

commodore    became    acquainted   with   the   reso- 

CIIAP.XIV.  liitlon  of  the  French  commandant,  it  is  said  that 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  approbation,  as  he  was 
no  stranger  to  what  had  happened  at  Naples. 
He  considered  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  British 
officer  as  superior  to  all  orders  and  instructions 
whatever.  This  being  well  understood,  a  capitu- 
lation was  signed  on  the  27th  of  September, 
agreeably  to  the  articles  of  which,  ROMK  and  its 
dependencies  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  BRITAIN 
for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  that  ce- 
lebrated metropolis  of  the  world. 

It  was  agreed  on  by  the  twelfth  article  of  ca- 
pitulation, that  "  such  citizens  of  Rome  as  shall 
DOW  form,  or  have  heretofore  formed,  a  part  of 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, and  those  also  MT!IO  shall  have  served  the  re- 
publican cause  by  their  patriotic  works,  or  taken 
up  arms  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
depart  with  their  property  at  the  same  time  with 
the  French  troops,  and  on  the  same  terms  as  they 
It  was  agreed  on  by  other  articles,  "  that 
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transports  should  be  provided  by  the  English 
commander,  and  victualled,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  above  descriptions  of  persons  to  Villa  Franca, 
-Antibes,  or  Toulon  :  and  that  such  Romans  as 
chose  to  remain  shall  sutler  no  molestation.''  It 
was  stipulated  by  the  last  article,  that,  "  in  case 
of  any  difficulty  arising  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  articles,  they  shall  be  explained 
in  favor  of  the  French  and  their  allies." 

During  the  short  existence  of  the  Neapolitan 
republic,  the  Duke  of  Cansano  had  been  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  and  many  Neapolitans  of 
high  rank  were  residing  in  that  city  at  the  time 
of  its  investment.  Even  before  its  surrender,  the 
British  commander  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
fate  of  these  unfortunate  exiles.  He  hastened 
their  departure  from  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia; 
and  when  inevitably  forced  back  to  that  place, 
the  invincible  humanity  of  Commodore  Trow- 
bridge  again  enabled  the  vessel  to  put  to  sea, 
and  the  proscribed  fugitives  at  last  reached  Tou- 
lon. In  this  manner  the  honor  of  the  British 
name  was  vindicated. 

General  Macdonald  having  arrived  at  Florence 
on  the  24th  of  May,  speedily  endeavored  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  troops  that  were  stationed 
in  Tuscany,  which  formed  an  army  of  40,000 
effective  men,  including  Macdonald's  original 
force,  and  the  reinforcements  under  the  command 
of  General  Victor,  by  whom  he  was  joined  with 
his  division.  General  Macdonald  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  Lucca,  seemingly  with  the  de- 
sign oi'  entering  the  Genoese  territory  by  the  way 
of  Sar/ana;  but  finding  himself  possessed  of 
such  strength,  he  unexpectedly  commenced  his 
march  towards  31  odena,  on  the  8th  of  June,  mak- 
ing a  fierce  attack  upon  the  Austrian*  on  the  12th, 


who  were  encamped  in  great  force  near  that 
place,  under  the  command  of  General  Hohenzol- 
lern,  M!IO  was  obliged  to  abandan  Modeua  to  the 
republicans,  and  retreat  to  Mirandola,  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict.  General  Macdonald  now 
made  preparations  for  inarching  to  the  relief  of 
Mantua;  but  Kray  having  given  orders,  that  the 
bridges  on  the  Po  should  be  demolished,  he 
posted  himself  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  French. 
General  Macdonald,  although  wounded  in  a  re- 
cent action,  continued  his  march,  and  turning  to 
the  westward,  made  his  entrance  into  Parma  on 
the  14th  of  June,  and  Piacenza  on  the  following 
day.  immediately,  investing  its  citadel,  and  oblig- 
ing General  Otto  to  fall  back  on  the  castle  of  St. 
Gionnis.  General  Moreau  in  the  mean  time 
marched  his  army  to  Genoa,  where  he  joined  the 
Ligurian  division  under  General  Perpignan,  in 
order  to  commence  offensive  operations  along 
with  Macdonald. 

Suwarrow,  alarmed  at  the  career  of  Macdonald, 
threatened  to  storm  the  citadel  of  Turin ;  but 
having  been  gallantly  repulsed  by  Fiorella,  who 
commanded  in  that  place,  he  left  General  Kaini 
to  continue  the  siege;  and,  collecting  his  troops 
at  Alexandria,  which  consisted  of  seventeen  bat- 
talions of  Russians,  twelve  of  Austrian  dragoons, 
and  three,  regiments  of  cossacks,  he  contrived, 
by  forced  marches,  to  arrive  with  his  advanced 
guard  to  the  support  of  General  Otto,  then  in  fuli 
retreat,  after  experiencing  a  considerable  loss. 
Having  reinforced  the  right  wing  of  the  impe- 
rialists, by  means  of  a  body  of  troops  under  Prince 
Pangrazion,  a  sudden  attack  was  made  with  fixed 
bayonets,  June  17,  on  the  left  of  the  French, 
while  their  right  wing  and  flank  were  assailed 
with  equal  impetuosity  by  the  Russian  general, 
Prince  Korsakow.  Hereupon  Macdonald,  who 
had  advanced  against  the  centre,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Austrians,  per- 
ceiving himself  assailed  on  all  sides,  after  a  furious 
contest,  fell  back  behind  the  Tydone,  where  he 
received  the  enemy  with  a  brisk  fire  of  artillery 
and  small  arms. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  allies  crossed 
the  little  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  had 
encamped  the  preceding'  evening,  and  advanced 
in  four  columns  against  the  French,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle  along  the  course  of 
the  Trabia,  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers  in  Italy. 
As  the  country  was  intersected  with  hedges  and 
ditches,  the  march  was  tedious,  and  the  attack 
difficult.  At  length  the  vanguard,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Pangrazion,  with  four  squa- 
drons of  the  Karaczay  horse  and  four  regiments 
of  cossacks,  reached  the  left  wing  a  little  after 
noon,  and  having  turned  the  flank,  immediately 
assailed  it  with  fixed  bayonets.  So  terrible  was 
the  charge,  and  so  copious  the  effusion  of  human 
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blood,  that  numbers  of  the  republicans  remained 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  adjutant- 
general,  two  colonels,  and  fiOO  privates  of  the 
Polish  regiment  of  Dembrousky,  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  two  pieces  of  cannon  taken.  A  fresh 
attack  having  been  made  on  the  centre,  the 
French  were  driven  over  the  Trabia ;  Macdonald, 
however,  soon  after  re-crossed  the  river,  but  was 
so  gallantly  received  by  a  Russian  column,  that 
lie  was  forced  to  retire  to,  and.  remain  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  by  an  uninterrupted  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  which  continued  until  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  The  whole  country  between  the  Trabia 
and  the  Tydone  was  covered  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  and  the  carnage  Mas  on  all  sides  ter- 
rible. 

The  third  day's  battle  did  not  commence  until 
two  hours  before  noon,  June  If) ;  as  the  French 
•waited  for  the  assistance  of  a  regiment  of  Ligu- 
rians,  under  the  command  of  General  Lapoype. 
The  expected  reinforcements  not  having  arrived, 
Macdonald  resolved  to  lose  no  further  time  ;  and 
the  republicans  being'  put  in  motion,  the  left  wing 
attempted  once  more  to  cross  the  river,  but  was 
driven  back  by  Prince  Pangrazion.  The  assault 
wa«  renewed  soon  after  with  redoubled  violence 
on  the  column  commanded  by  General  Swey- 
kowsky,  on  which  the  action  became  equally  ob- 
stinate and  bloody.  In  the  course  of  two  subse- 
quent attacks,  the  French  at  length  found  means 
to  ford  the  Trabia,  under  cover  of  their  numerous 
batteries,  and  the  fate  of  the  combat  was  for  some 
time  doubtful.  At  length,  after  a  horrible  slaugh- 
ter, a  column,  which  had  been  ordered  to  assail 
the  flank  of  Marshal  Lieutenant  Olt,  was  forced 
to  return ;  and  Prince  Pangrazion,  having-  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  infantry,  while  the  Austrian 
general,  Melas,  brought  up  the  artillery  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  Macdonald  retreated  to  the  rig'ht 
bank  of  the  Trabia.  On  this  occasion,  upwards 
of  12,000  of  the  enemy  lay  extended  in  the  field, 
700  were  taken  prisoners,  and  three  stands  of 
colors  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies.  The  vanquished  army  re- 
tired during  night,  in  two  columns,  to  Piacenza, 
where  the  four  generals,  Olivier,  Rusca,  Sulm, 
and  Cambran,  with  several  field-officers  and  near 
5000  soldiers,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  late 
actions,  were  left  behind.  The  rest  evacuated 
Piacenza,  and  marching  in  two  columns,  the  first 
under  General  Victor,  ascending  the  Val  de  Taro, 
took  the  road  of  Sestri,  and  resumed  its  wonted 
position  in  the  territory  of  Lucca,  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines  on  the  side  of  Sarzana ; 
and  the  second,  commanded  by  General  Mac- 
donald in  person,  marched  for  Modena.  Both 
these  generals,  Victor  and  Macdonald,  had  been 
wounded  during  the  conflicts  on  the  Trabia. 

Suwarrow  continued  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  followed  to  Fiorenzello,  where  he  rested 


a  night,  and  received  the  first  intelligence  of  his  BOOK  III. 

having  been  foiled  by  his  rival.     When  a  com-   — - 

pliment  was  made  to  this  field-marshal,  respecting  ^"^'/^^' 
his  victory  on  the  Trabia,  it  is  said  that  he  made       ,  ^.Q,, 
answer  in  the  words  of  the  Sovereign  of  Epirus — 
"  Such  another,  and  we  are  undone!" 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Moreau  advanced 
as  far  as  Tortona,  and  suddenly,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  engaged  the  Austrians,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bellegarde,  who  had  been  left  to  su- 
perintend the  blockade  of  Alexandria.  He  main- 
tained his  position  for  some  rime,  but  was  driven 
with  precipitation  beyond  the  Bormida.  Finding 
that  the  plan  of  co-operation  had  been  defeated, 
which  he  and  Macdonald  had  concerted  between 
them,  he  again  retreated  into  the  Ligurian  terri- 
tory, about  the  end  of  June. 

When  the  Russian  field-marshal  was  in- 
formed of  this  event,  he  abandoned  the  pur- 
suit of  Macdonald.  He  was,  however,  gratified 
to  hear  that  the  citadel  of  Turin,  which  for  a  con- 
siderable time  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  a 
large  detachment  of  his  army,  had  surrendered 
on  the  22d  of  June.  Never  was  the  superiority 
of  the  modern  art.  of  war  more  conspicuous  than 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  for,  though  this  for- 
tress, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  resisted  a  formidable  army,  it  was  now  obliged 
to  capitulate,  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened 
only  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  irresistible 
fire  of  300  pieces  of  cannon,  which  dismounted 
the  artillery  within  the  place,  and  rendered  all 
the  efforts  of  the  besieged  unavailing. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Macdonald  pursued  his 
march  towards  Tuscany.  Klenau,  who  had  been 
left  by  Suwarrow  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
enemy,  had  come  up  with  the  rear  at  Bologna, 
June  30 ;  but  General  Hulin,  instead  of  laying 
down  his  arms,  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  was  permitted  to  evacuate  that  city  with  his 
detachment  and  baggage ;  after  which  he  joined 
his  commander,  who,  by  this  time,  had  surprised 
Modena. 

General  Macdonald  resolved  to  evacuate  the 
Tuscan  territory,  being  pressed  by  the  Austrian 
Generals  Ott,  Klenau,  and  Hohenzollern ;  and, 
retiring  to  Lucca  early  in  the  month  of  July,  h« 
sent  his  heavy  cannon  to  Leghorn,  under  a  strong 
escort,  and  commenced  his  march  to  the  Genoese 
through  the  difficult  defiles  of  Sarzana.  Klenau 
marched  into  Florence  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 
the  capitulation  of  Leghorn  (before  mentioned) 
took  place  on  the  16th,  which  was  the  more  valu- 
able acquisition,  as  the  artillery  and  camp  equi- 
page of  Macdonald,  who  at  length  effected  a 
junction  with  Moreau,  was  there  deposited. 

The  Italian  fortresses,  being  now  destitute  of 
a  covering  army,  were  obliged  to  yield.  Fort 
Urbino  and  St.  Leon  capitulated  in  succession, 
and  the  citadel  of  Alexandria,  in  which  Gem-raj 
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BOOK  111.  Gardanne    had    made    a   stout    resistance,    also 
•  changed  masters,  July  21,  as  soon  as  the  second 

CHAP.XIV.  parallel   had   been   completed   by   Field-marshal 
Beliegarde. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  batteries  against  3Ian- 
tua  were  furnished  with  111  heavy  cannon,  and 
a  most  formidable  and  tremendous  tire  was  opened 
upon  that  city.  General  Kray  Mas  soon  enabled 
to  employ  near  500  pieces  of  different  kind*,  in- 
cluding mortars,  and,  being  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  the  allies,  this  strong  fortress,  gMTMOWad  by 
more  than  10,000  men,  was  surrendered  on  the 
28th,  by  General  Latour  Foissac,  who  commanded 
there.  This  general  had  served  under,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  attached  to,  the  old  government ; 
consequently,  his  surrender  was  ascribed,  by  the 
Parisians,  to  treason.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
the  republican  government  was  not  so  mild  as  it 
was  represented.  By  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion, the  garrison  was  allowed  to  inarch  out  with 
the  honors  of  war,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  in 
front ;  while  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  were  to  be  sent  to  France,  under  condi- 
tion of  not  serving  until  exchanged.  The  gover- 
nor was  to  be  permitted  three  waggons,  "  \vhich 
were  not  to  be  examined ;"  and  he  was  also  pre- 
sented with  a  pair  of  colors,  "  in  consideration  of 
the  energy  of  his  defence."  By  the  fall  of  Man- 
tua, the  investment  of  which  required  such  a  con- 
siderable force,  Kray  and  Sawarrow  regained  the 
perfect  freedom  of  action. 

Nothing  decisive  or  important   took  place  in 
Switzerland,  between  the  Archduke  and  Massena, 


during  this  interval;  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
which  country  a  second  Russian  army  made  its 
appearance,  early  in  the  month  of  August,  which 
was  commaiMled  by  General  Korsakow.  Before 
they  formed  a  junction  with  the  Austrians,  Mas- 
sena repeatedly  attacked  the  Austrian  jx>sts  from 
Zurich  to  Mount  St.  Gothard,  with  no  inconsider- 
able advantages  ;  and  Lecourbe  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  on  this,  as  on  many  former  occa- 
sions, by  a  spirit  full  of  activity  and  enterprize. 
The  Archduke  being  strengthened  by  the  union 
of  the  first  Russian  columns  at  Scbaftnausen,  the 
momentary  triumphs  of  the  French  were  effectu- 
ally checked  ;  and  the  martial  balance  still  con- 
tinued to  be  doubtfully  suspended. 

The  troops  of  the  republic  occupied  the  Bo- 
cbetta,  confined  and  nearly  besieged  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Genoese  territory  in  Italy, 
bounded  and  protected  by  a  continued  chain  of 
mountains.  The  caprice  of  the  directory  trans- 
ferred the  chief  command  of  the  French  army 
from  General  Moreau  to  General  Joubert,  who, 
when  he  took  upon  him  the  command,  expressed 
the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  talents  of 
his  predecessor,  whom  he  requested  to  defer  his 
departure  for  some  time,  that  he  might  concert 
him  his  subsequent  plau  of  operations.  Mo- 


reau readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  consenting 
to  act  as  a  volunteer  under  Joubert's  orders;— a 
remarkable  instance,  on  both  sides,  of  that  mag- 
nanimity which  rises  superior  to  all  personal  jea- 
loii.sies. 

The  two  generals  resolved  to  march  into  the 
plains,  after  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  In  virtue  of  this  resolution,  the  corps  of 
Bellegarde,  at  Trezzo,  was  furiously  attacked  on 
the  13th  of  August.  General  Joubert,  at  the  samn 
time,  marched  in  person  along  the  right  side  of 
the  Scrivia,  while  Moreau  descended  by  the  de- 
files of  the  Bochetta,  to  co-operate  in  raising  the- 
siege  of  the  citadel  of  Tortona. 

Suwarrow,  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  their 
designs  from  these  movements,  determined  to  at- 
tack them  without  loss  of  time,  which  took  place 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Novi.  The  vast  and  extensive 
plain  of  Piedmont  terminates  at  this  place  in  a 
long  ridge  of  bill*,  which  rise  so  suddenly,  and 
are  so  very  steep,  that,  although  the  height  be 
not  great,  the  ascent  is  very  difficult.  The 
French  were  strongly  intrenched  on  these  hills. 
Scarcely  had  General  Kray  commenced  the  ac- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  when  General  Jou- 
bert, eager  to  animate  the  charge  of  infantry  by 
his  presence,  advancing  forward  with  rather  too 
much  rashness,  was  pierced  through  the  heart  by 
a  musket-ball,  and  he  expired  almost  without  a 
sigh.  He  still  continued  to  animate  his  men  to 
the  last,  exclaiming,  after  he  had  fallen,  "March! 
march !  and  fight  for  the  republic."  In  point  of 
situation,  the  French  had,  no  doubt,  the  advan- 
tage, but,  in  numbers,  were  greatly  inferior  to 
the  forces  of  the  combined  powers.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  truly  terrible,  and  no  impression  could  fee 
made  on  either  side.  Smrarrow  personally  charg- 
ed the  centre  of  the  enemy  three  different  times, 
and  the  unconquerable  valor  of  the  French  a* 
often  repidsed  him. 

Moreau,  having  resumed  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Joubert,  was  now  opposed  to  Suwarrow, 
and  accomplished  deeds  the  most  astonishing. 
General  Melas,  in  the  mean  time,  gained  the 
heights  of  Novi  on  the  side  of  Pietalle,  and, 
marching  along  the  banks  of  the  Scrivia,  by  in- 
defatigable labor,  at  hist  succeeded  in  turning  the 
right  flank  of  the  republican  army,  by  which  ma- 
noeuvre the  victory  was  decided.  The  French 
generals  quitted  the  field  to  the  enemy,  from  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  retreating  "by  the 
way  of  Ovada,  with  tlie  loss  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  artillery.  In  an  attempt  to  cover  this  re- 
treat, the  rear-guard  suffered  severely,  and  night 
alone  rescued  them  from  destruction.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  more  sanguinary  contest  never  took 
place  during  the  whole  of  this  horrid  war,  as  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  moderately  computed  at 
20,000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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The  French  once  more  retired  within  the  line 
of  their  posts;  and  Suwarrow  ordered  the  troops 
under  his  own  immediate  command  to  Asti,  leav- 
ino-  Melas  and  Klenau  to  watch  the  motions  of 
General  3Ioreau ;  his  design  being  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Coni,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  Cham- 
pionnet,  who  was  then  on  his  march  to  succeed 
Joubcrt,  with  large  reinforcements. 

When  Huwarrow  left  Italy,  in  virtue  of  a  new 
arrangement  in  the  imperial  courts,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  Kray  and  Melis  was,  to  prevent  the  pre- 
meditated union  of  Moreau  and  Championnet  be- 
fore Coni.  The  army  of  the  latter,  being  nearly 
insulated,  was  attacked  near  Fossano,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  by  the  Austrian  commanders,  Bel- 
legavde,  at  the  same  time  forcing  his  way  through 
the  chain  of  posis  above  Turin.  This  combined 
operation  was  so  successful,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  were  under  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing to  Su/a  with  considerable  loss.  Champion- 
net,  however,  -went  to  Genoa  in  person,  to  receive 
from  Mo;'eau  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

To  relieve  Massena  from  the  joint  pressure  of 
the  Austrian  and  Russians,  the  army  of  observa- 
tion, formerly  commanded  by  Bernadotte,  re- 
ceived ordei-s  to  penetrate  once  more  into  Ger- 
many.  Having  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mentz,  General  Mnller,  to  whose  charge  this 
army  was  now  confided,  accordingly  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Manheim,  and  pushed  his 
advanced  guards  as  far  as  Heydelberg;  while 
Baraguy  D'Hilliers,  advancing  with  a  body  of 
troops  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  im- 
posed a  contribution  upon  Frankfort,  passed  the 
Maine,  and  joined  his  countrymen  iu  the  territory 
of  Darmstadt,  August  28. 

When  the  Archduke  Charles  was  informed  that 
the  French  were  preparing  to  seize  on  the  rich 
harvests  of  Germany,  now  left  defenceless  by  his 
absence,  he  immediately  sent  forward  a  strong- 
detachment  ;  and,  having  conferred  the  command 
on  General  Hotze,  prepared  to  recross  the  Rhine 
in  person.  General  Stzarray  was  sent  to  the  re- 
lief of  Phillipsburg,  now  bombarded  by  a  column 
of  the  French  army,  but  who  immediately  retired 
on  his  approach. 

Suwarrow  made  preparations  for  attacking  the 
passes  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  Levantine,  with  the  Austrian  generals 
Aufienberg  and  Laudohn  ;  also,  for  repulsing  Le- 
courbe,  and  pressing  on  Lucerne  and  Berne,  to 
force  Massena  to  abandon  his  position  and  cross 
the  Aar,  with  the  view  of  securing  his  rear. 
Lecourbe,  surrounded  on  all  hands,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  important  posts  which  he  had  held 
KO  long,  the  Russians  extending  themselves  along 
the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Massena's  army  was  supe- 
rior to  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow ; 
and  of  that  superiority,  while  it  remained,  he  de- 
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termined  to  avail  himself.     He  therefore  ordered,  BOOK  III. 

on  the  24th  of  September,  a  division  of  the  army    • 

to  cross  the  Limmat,  where  the  Russians,  under  CHAP. XIV. 
Korsakow,  lay  encamped.  Another  division  was 
directed  to  storm  the  heights  on  the  west  of  Zu- 
rich, and  a  third  to  engage  the  Austrian  advanced 
Eosts  on  the  Linthe.  Here  General  Hotze  lost 
is  life  while  reconnoitering  the  enemy,  M'hich 
threw  the  Austrians  into  confusion,  when  they  fell 
back  hastily  towards  Lichtenstein  and  St.  Gall, 
thus  separating  themselves  from  the  centre  of  the 
army.  The  attack  on  Zurich  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  Russians  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  heights  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  the  town 
was  carried  sword  in  hand.  Korsakow  retreated 
to  Schaff  hausen  by  the  way  of  Bulach,  with  the 
loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  The  French 
following  up  their  advantages,  the  allies  were 
under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Rhine,  the 
lake  of  Constance  being  placed-  between  them  and 
the  enemy. 

Suwarrow,  enraged  at  the  news  of  this  total 
and  unexpected  defeat,  thus  wrote  to  General 
Korsakow — "  You  shall  answer  with  your  head, 
if  you  make  another  retrograde  step:  I  am  com- 
ing to  repair  your  errors."  Having  arrived  in  the 
valley  of  Muten,  the  Russians  took  possession  of 
the  bridge,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  Oc- 
.tober  3.  With  much  difficulty  and  constant  fight- 
ing-, the  commander-in-chief  penetrated  as  far  as 
Schweitz,  and  carried  the  post  of  Brunnen  by  as- 
sault the  next  day,  (October  4,)  after  meeting 
with  a  desperate  opposition  from  Lecourbe,  which 
was  the  last  of  his  triumphs.  Had  he  ventured 
through  the  valley  of  Glaris,  he  would  have  found 
Massena  with  a  superior  army,  and  the  danger  of 
his  being  surrounded  would  have  been  imminent. 
He  left,  indignantly,  the  cantons  of  Schweitz  and 
Glaris,  retreating  into  the  valley  of  the  Grisons, 
by  the  Flemsthal,  with  the  Austrian  divisions 
under  Auftenberg  and  lellachich.  This  retreat 
was  not  accomplished  without  prodigious  labor 
and  loss,  as  the  French  closely  pursued  him  be- 
hind, harassing  and  nearly  destroying  the  rear- 
guard, and  taking  part  of  the  baggage  and  heavy 
artillery,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  Suwarrow 
to  carry  off. 

The  Archduke  having  received  information  of 
the  death  of  General  Hotze,  and  the  teverse  of 
fortune  in  Switzerland  which  followed  that  event, 
abandoned  his  project  of  crossing  the  Rhine, 
instantly  inarching  to  the  southward  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  and  only  leaving  behind 
him  sufficient  to  cover  Manheim  and  Philipsburg. 
He  held  a  council  of  war  at  JDonaueschirigen,  on 
the  4th  of  October;  and  the  Austrian  army  re- 
entered  Switzerland  in  a  few  days  after.  Gene- 
ral Muller  again  crossing  the  Rhine  in  a  few  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  Archduke,  recovered 
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BOOK  III.  Frankfort,  and  dispersed  the  levies  of  armed  pea- 

sautry,  which  were  left  nearly  destitute  of  military 

Cmp.XlV.  support  by  the  late  movements. 

v"^v*^'/  As  soon  as  Massena  had  ascertained  that  the 
1<99.  haughty  spiiit  of  Suwarrow  was  humbled,  by  a 
retreat,  he  marched,  with  the  utmost  speed, 
ngainst  Korsakow,  hitherto  kept  in  chock  by  Ge- 
neral Feriuo;  and,  having  come  up  with  the  al- 
lies, commenced  a  terrible  attack.  The  right 
wing,  partly  unable  to  \vithstand  the  shock,  and 
partly  intimidated  by  the  late  events,  immediately 
gave  way ;  but  the  left,  chiefly  composed  of  emi- 
grants, and  led  on  by  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  dis- 
played their  wonted  valor,  and  proved  that  the 
French  nobles,  when  brought  inlo  the  field,  were 
the  most  formidable  adversaries  of  the  French  re- 
publicans. No  sooner  ha8  the  retreat  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  army  become  inevitable,  than  the  corps 
of  C'onde  acted  as  the  rear-guard ;  while  Bauer, 
a  Russian  general,  who  had  formerly  distinguished 
himself  in  Poland,  burst  through  the  French  in- 
fantry with  his  cavalry,  and  rejoined  his  country- 
men, after  leaving  Constance,  for  the  third  time, 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

At  fength,  the  Russians  rapidly  retired  from 
the  field  of  action.  Korsakow  filed  off  by  the 
lake  of  Constance,  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
fortes;  and  Suwarrow,  on  the  other  side,  who 
had  for  some  time  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Coire,  marched  to  Feldkirch,  uniting  the  cor- 
don on  the  right  side  of  the  lake,  and  joining  the 
different  divisions  of  his  army  at  Lindau,  more 
than  a  third  of  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 
caprice  of  their  commander,  in  a  distant  climate 
and  foreign  quarrel,  far  from  their  friends,  families, 
and  native  home.  After  prodigious  efforts,  the 
armies  on  both  sides  being  almost  equally  ex- 
hausted, were  compelled  to  a  kind  of  suspension 
of  hostilities,  waiting  in  silent  expectation  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  to  renew  these  dreadful 
scenes  of  carnage,  desolation,  and  death. 

On  the  news  of  the  first  successes  of  Suwarrow, 
and  rejoicings  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Emperor  Paul  was  highly  offended  that  the  states 
of  Germany  were  not  actuated  in  the  defence  of 
the  same  cause,  with  zeal  similar  to  his  own ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  issued  an  official  noti- 
fication, dated  from  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  15th 
of  September,  addressed  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  and  representing,  "  that, 
having  been  constantly  animated  with  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  sovereigns,  and  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  devastations  and  disorders  carried  into 
the  most  distant  countries  by  the  impious  govern- 
ment under  which  France  groaned  in  silence,  he 
had  taken  the  firm  resolution  of  sending  his  forces 
by  sea  and  land  to  succour  the  oppressed;  to 
re-establish,  without  suffering  the  least  division, 
;the  monarchy  of  France;  the  ancient  government 


of  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Helvetic  Can- 
tons ;  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Germanic 
empire ;  and  find  his  recompence  in  the  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Providence 
blessed  his  arms,  and  hitherto  the  Russian  troop* 
had  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  thrones,  reli- 
gion, and  social  order;  and  he  invites  all  the 
members  of  the  Germanic  empire  to  unite  their 
forces  with  his,  and  rally  round  him;  in  which 
case  he  will  not  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  has  scr-n 
the  downfall  of  the  montitpr  which  threatens  to 
crush  all  legal  authorities."  This  declaration, 
however,  could  scarcely  be  received  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  till  the  victories  mentioned 
in  it  were  changed  into  sad  defeats. 

The  hostile  armies  were  nearly  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, in  the  beginning  of  November,  which 
they  had  occupied  about  six  months  before.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Archduke  were  at  Schaff- 
hausen  and  Donaueschingen,  and  his  former  si- 
tuation at  Basle  was  resumed  by  Massena.  -Su- 
warrow fell  back  to  Memmingen,  having  collected 
his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Lindau;  and  Coire, 
with  the  other  posts,  were  evacuated,  which  he 
held  in  the  Grisons.  The  Voralberg  was  still  oc- 
cupied by  General  Linken,  who  succeeded  Hotze, 
and  he  kept  up  his  communication  with  Feldkirch 
by  means  of  the  post  of  Mayenfeld. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  being  resolved  on, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  determining  to  act  in 
Switzerland  on  the  defensive,  sent  what  reinforce- 
ments he  could  collect,  in  the  Tyrole  and  Carin- 
thia,  to  strengthen  Melas  and  Kray,  the  former 
of  whom  had  invested  the  important  fortress  of 
Coni,  hitherto  regarded  as  impregnable,  while 
the  covering  army  was  under  the  command  of  the 
latter  officer,  and  Klenau  was  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Genoa.  Championnet,  at  last  re- 
solving to  make  one  grand  effort  for  the  relief  of 
Coni,  endeavored  to  attempt  the  cutting  off  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Austrians  on  the  side  of  Genoa, 
for  which  he  made  a  number  of  feigned  attacks 
on  the  left.  General  Melas,  however,  apprehend- 
ing his  design,  added  strength  to  the  posts  which 
were  most  in  danger;  and,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  hostile  armies  prepared  for  a  general  en- 
gagement. The  utmost  bravery  was  exhibited 
by  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  and  the  mutual 
charges  were  furious,  and  sustained  with  firm- 
ness, none  of  them  being  gainers,  and  none  of 
them  willing  to  yield  the  advantage.  Grenier's 
column,  being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers, 
was  broken  by  the  exertions  of  General  Ott ;  and 
the  whole  republican  army  were  forced  back  to 
Valdizzio,  after  falling  into  confusion,  which  was 
wholly  inevitable.  General  3IeIas  having  at- 
tacked them  in  the  afternoon,  Championnet  re- 
tired to  Contala,  with  additional  loss,  which  place 
he  abandoned  in  the  night,  leaving  Coni  to  de- 
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fend  itself,  after  losing  8000  men  in  this  bold 
attempt,  although  it  was  not  crowned  with  any 
success. 

The  French,  under  St.  Cyr,  had  been  severely 
checked  by  General  Kray,  while  on  his  march  to 
form  a  junction  with  Championnet,  forcing  him 
to  retreat  beyond  the  mountains  of  Novi.  The 
account  of  the  fall  of  Ancona  was  received  about 
the  same  time,  which  had  been  blockaded  by 
Russian  and  Turkish  ships  on  sea,  and  on  land 
by  a  body  of  Austrians  under  General  Frolich, 
being  strengthened  by  a  numerous  corps  of  insur- 
gents. General  Monnier  surrendered  to  Frolich, 
who  took  possession  of  the  place  only  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which,  when  it  came 
to  be  reported,  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  trenches  before  Coui  were  now  formally 
opened,  and  a  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  on 
that  fortress,  from  nineteen  batteries,  mounting 
200  pieces  of  cannon.  A  powder-magazine  was 
set  on  fire,  by  a  bomb  accidentally  falling  upon 
it,  which  blew  up  a  redoubt.  The  flames  spread 
with  rapidity,  all  hope  of  extinguishing  which  ex- 


pired, in  consequence  of  the  uninterrupted  explo-  BOOK  III. 
siou  of  bombs  and  shells.     As  the  French  com- 


mandant had  not  the  most  distant  expectation  of  CHAP.XIV. 
relief,  and  as  a  prolongation  of  hostilities  must  *^^^^"/ 
inevitably  destroy  the  place,  he  at  last  resolved       1799. 
to  submit ;  a  capitulation  was  signed,  and  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.     Com,  in 
this  manner,  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Pied- 
mont, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and 
nothing  of  the  splendid  conquests  of  the  French 
in  Italy  now  remained,  but  the  Ligurian  terri- 
tory. 

Suvvarrow,  having  assembled  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  his  own  troops  at  Coire,  ordered  the 
wreck  of  the  army  of  Korsakow,  and  the  corps  of 
Conde,  to  form  a  junction  with  him.  After  some 
delay,  he  proceeded  to  Bohemia,  where  he  spent 
the  winter.  Afterwards,  this  veteran  field-mar- 
shal, having  lost  60,000  of  his  best  warriors,  re- 
tired to  his  native  country,  where  he  soon  pe- 
rished, either  by  poison  or  a  broken  heart. 

General  Championnet  died  at  Nice,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  contagious  malady,  which  had  swept 
away  a  multitude  of  the  French  soldiers  in  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Expedition  to  Holland. — Preparatory  Declarations. — Surrender  of  the  Dutch  Naval  Force. — Ac- 
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Sultaun  sues  in  vain  for  Peace — His  Rage  and  Despair. — Serinaapatam  taken  by  Storm. — Heroic 
Death  of'  the  Sultaun. — Capture  of  Surinam. — State  of  St.  Domingo. — Naval  History. — Captures 
by  the  English. — Surrender  of  Corfu. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  desolation  of  other  re- 
publics, Holland  still  remained  under  the  new 
government,  supplying  France  with  loans  and  re- 
sources of  every  kind ;  by  which  means  she  con- 
tinued to  support  her  own  declining  credit.  There- 
fore, in  the  grand  plan  of  military  operations,  con- 
certed between  the  confederate  courts,  it  was 
determined  that  Great  Britain  should  attempt  a 
powerful  diversion  of  the  French  arms,  by  the 
actual  invasion  of  Holland,  aided  by  a  body  of 
about  20,000  auxiliaries,  to  be  furnished  by  Rus- 
sia, exclusive  of  the  force  employed  by  the  Em- 
peror Paul  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  this  expedition  were  great 
and  obvious:  the  ancient  alliance  between  the 
two  states  would  be  renewed;  the  power  of 
France  diminished;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
at  this  time  in  exile,  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  England,  restored  to  the  rank  of  stadtholder 


and  captain-general  of  the  forces  by   sea   and 
land. 

Though  apparently  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  this  expedition  should  have  been  undertaken 
at  an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  the  conven- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  not 
signed  at  St.  Petersburgh  till  the  llth  of  June. 
By  article  IV.  it  was  stipulated,  that,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  corps  of  17,593  men  at  Revel,  the 
sum  of  44,000/.  sterling  was  to  be  advanced  im- 
mediately, and  44,000/.  more  paid  in  two  months: 
the  same  sum  was  also  to  be  furnished  at  the 
commencement  of  every  month.  By  Article  VI. 
his  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  provide  and 
maintain,  at  his  own  expence,  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  horses.  And  by  Article  VIII.  it  was  agreed, 
that  two  months  additional  subsidies  should  be 
paid  for  the  troops  after  their  return  to  their  owa 
country. 
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BOOK  III.  It  was  agreed,  in  a  separate  article,  that  the 
— — — —  emperor  should  lend  his  ships,  frigates,  and 
CHAP.  XV.  transports,  on  the  following  conditions,  viz. 

1.  Upon  their  quitting'  the  port  of  Cronstadt, 
the  sum  of  58,927/.  10*.  sterling  was  to  he  ad- 
vanced for  the  expences  of  equipment  for  three 
mouths-,  over  and  above  the  subsidy  of  19,(>42/.  10s. 
per  month,  to  be  paid  always   on  the  first  day 
thereof. 

2.  As  the  squadron  M'as  already  furnished  with 
provisions  for  three  months,  the  same  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  estimate. 

3.  The  officers  and  sailors  were  to  he  fed  at 
the  expence  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 

4.  Ihe  officers  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
preparations  made  for  the  campaign. 

Instead  of  keeping  the  object  in  view  a  secret, 
it  was  publicly  known ;  and  ft  considerable  body 
of  troops  having  been  assembled  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made  for 
effecting1  a  descent.  It  was  determined  that  there 
should  be  two  successive  expeditions,  by  two  di- 
visions of  the  army.  The  first,  under  General 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  an  officer  of  great  repu- 
tation and  experience,  sailed  "from  the  Downs 
early  in  August;  and  the  other,  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  whose  rank  as  Commander-in-chief,  and 
dignity  as  prince  of  the  blood,  were  calculated  to 
confer  splendor  on  the  intended  enterprise.  These 
two  divisions  were  composed  of  thirty  battalions 
of  infantry,  besides  cavalry  and  artillery,  making, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Russians,  an  army  of  45 
or  50,000  men. 

In  the  interim,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange 
repaired  to  Lingen,  on  the  Emms,  where  he  as- 
sembled all  the  Stadtholderian  party  capable  of 
bearing  arms ;  magazines  were  at  the  same  time 
formed  at  Bremen,  and  an  active  intercourse  kept 
•up  with  the  partisans  of  his  family.  His  serene 
highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  also  pre- 
pared a  proclamation,  (dated  at  Hampton  Court, 
July  28,  1799,)  in  which  he  informed  his  "  dear 
countrymen,"  that  the  long-wished-for  moment 
had  arrived,  when  they  were  to  be  delivered  from 
their  several  calamities.  "  His  majesty,  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,"  he  observed,  "  moved  by  his 
affection  and  friendship  towards  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  pitying  your  misfor- 
tunes, has  taken  the  generous  resolution,  as  soon 
as  the  general  circumstances  of  Europe  would 
admit,  to  employ,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  vi- 
gorous measures  for  your  deliverance."  He 
stated,  that  the  troops  sent  to  their  assistance 
did  not  repair  as  enemies,  but  as  friends  and  de- 
liverers!, in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  odious 
oppression  under  which  they  were  kept  by  the 
French  government,  and  to  restofe  to  them  "  the 
enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  liberty  ;  those  in- 
valuable blessings  for  which,  with  the  divine  pro- 
tection, they  and  their  ancestors  had  fought  and 


conquered.  Hesitate  not,  therefore,"  he  added, 
"  brave  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces,  to 
meet  and  assist  your  deliverers.  Receive  them 
among  you  as  friends,  and  protectors  of  the  hap- 
piness and  rvelfire  of  your  country.  Let  everj 
difference  of  political  sentiments  and  opinions 
vanish  before  this  great  object.  Do  not  suffer 
the  spirit  of  partv,  or  even  the  sense  of  tlte  wrongs 
you  have  experienced,  to  induce  you  to  commit 
any  acts  of  revenge  or  persecution.  Let  your 
hearts  and  your  hands  be  united  to  repel  the 
common  enemy,  and  to  re-establish  tlie  liberty 
and  independence  of  your  common  country.'' 

His  serene  highness  concluded  by  assuring 
them,  that  as  soon  as  the  first  efforts,  which  they 
were  making  towards  their  delivery,  had  acquired 
some  consistency,  "  his  dearly-beloved  son,  Mho 
was  in  possession  of  all  his  confidence,  and  de- 
serving of  theirs,  would  put  himself  at  their  lie;id, 
and,  following  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  ances- 
tors, spare  neither  his  property  nor  his  life,  in 
order  to  assist,  for  their  sakes,  in  bringing;  this 
great  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue." 
'  The  hereditary  prince  soon  after  published  n 
declaration,  nearly  similar  in  substance  to  his 
father's,  in  which  he  promised  forgiveness  to  all 
who  should  return  to  their  duty,  and -assist  in 
liberating  their  country.  He  also  warned  the 
present  rulers  not  to  offend  any  one,  either  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  legal  government,  or  who 
should  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  partisan  of 
the  house  of  Orange ;  and  so  sanguine  were  the 
expectations  of  success,  that  "  all  who  had  been 
formerly  employed  in  the  departments  of  police, 
finance,  and  justice,  were  enjoined  to  take  upon 
them  the  provisional  administration  of  their  former 
offices. 

The  first  division  of  the  army  embarked  on 
board  140  transports,  and,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
sailed  from  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ports  ;  after  which  they  proceeded,  under 
the  convoy  of  Vice-admiral  Mitchell,  to  join 
Lord  Duncan,  who  was  cruising  in  the  north 
seas.  Two  grand  objects  were  embraced  upon 
this  occasion  ;  the  first  was  the  possession  of  the 
Helder,  which  would  not  only  confer  on  the  in- 
vaders a  sea-port  and  arsenal,  but  contribute 
greatly  to  the  attainment  of  the  second  object, 
namely,  the  possession  of  the  Batavian  fleet,  most 
of  the  seamen  and  some  of  the  officers  of  which 
were  discontented  with  the  new  government, 
while  the  naval  commander  himself  was  supposed 
not  to  be  wholly  averse  from  the  cause  of  the 
Stadtholder. 

From  the  first  moment  of  embarkation,  the 
weatker  proved  so  adverse  to  the  designs  of  the 
English,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
a  deficiency  of  water,  and  a  certain  period  was 
actually  fixed,  on  the  expiration  of  which  it 
would  not  have  been  deemed  prudent  to  hazard 
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an  attack.  Five  days,  however,  before  this  fixed 
period,  the  weather  became  so  favorable,  that  the 
fleet  was  enabled  to  stand  in  for  the  Dutch 


happy,  from  the  oppression 
roaned  ;   to  protect  iheir  reli- 


IVotwithstanding  a  landing'  could  not  be  imme- 
diately effected,  General  Abcrcromby  seized  on 
this  opportunity  to  disperse  the  proclamation  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  another  of  his 
own,  in  which  it  was  stated,  "  that  his  majesty, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  ancient  ally  of  the 
United  Provinces,  had  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops,"  and  that  it  was 
not  "  as  enemies,  but  as  friends  and  deliverers, 
that  the  English  now  entered  their  territories. 
This  undertaking,"  he  continued,  "  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  but  to  deliver  the  inhabitants, 
heretofore  free  and 
under  which  they  groanec 

gions  worship  against  the  persecuting  intolerance 
of  incredulity  and  atheism  ;  to  rescue  their  admi- 
nistration from  the  violence  experienced  from 
anarchy  and  rapaciousriess ;  and  to  re-establish 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  liberty  and 
independence,  so  closely  connected  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  (hat  constitution,  by  means  of  which 
their  ancestors  fought  and  conquered  under  the 
standards  of  the  Princes  of  Orange — privileges, 
whose  influence  had  proved  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces a  perennial  source  of  prosperity,  under  the 
.auspices  of  the  amity  and  alliance  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." 

At  the  same  time,  his  excellency  found  means 
to  transmit  a  summons  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Dutch  troops ;  while  Lord  Duncan  sent  a 
letter  to  the  admiral  of  the  Batavian  fleet,  on  the 
supposition  th.at  the  forces  were  about  to  land  im- 
mediately, stating,  that  as  more  than  20,000  men 
had  disembarked  at  the  Helder,  "  he  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  zeal  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  declaring  for  him.  together  with  all 
the  ships  that  might  choose  to  follow  his  example." 
The  answers  were,  however,  unfavorable;  the 
former  having  replied,  "  that  lie  would  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  army  with  the  brave  troops  under 
his  command  ;"  and  the  latter,  "  that  the  enemy 
might  expect  a  defence  from  him  worthy  of  his 
nation  and  his  honor." 

Although  the  squadron  had  been  once  more 
forced  to  sea,  yet,  through  unceasing  efforts,  the 
shore  of  the  Helder  was  again  descried,  and  the 
troops  began  to  disembark  by  day-light,  August 
27,  all  the  bomb-vessels,  sloops,  and  gun-brigs, 
being  stationed  so  as-  to  open  a  well-directed  fire, 
in  order  to  scour  the  beacn,  and  prevent  all  oppo- 
sition from  the  enemy. 

General  Daendels  having  assembled  a  body  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  near  C'allanstorg, 
made  repeated  attempts  to  dislodge  the  right  of 
the  British,  now  posted  on  a  ridge  of  sand-hills, 
stretching  along  the  coast  from  north  to  south, 
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and  incapable  of  forming  more  than  a  battalion   BOOK  III. 

in  line  of  battle;  but  the  narrowness  of  the  posi-  

tion  was,  upon  the  whole,  favorable  to  troops  en-  CHAP.  XV. 
tirely  destitute  of  horse  and  artillery ;  so  that  the 
enemy,  instead  of  being  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression, M7ere,  after  a  sharp  but  irregular  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  for  some  hours,  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  another  position,  six  miles  in  the  rear. 
According  to  the  official  account,  the  English  lost 
500  men. 

General  Abercromby  determined  immediately 
to  attack  the  Helder;  and  the  brigades  com- 
manded by  the  Major-generals  Moore  and  Bur- 
rard  were  accordingly  destined  for  this  under- 
taking. Late,  however,  in  the  evening,  the  gar- 
rison of  the.  fort,  consisting  of  about  2000  national 
troops,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  the  works  next  morning,  August  28. 

This  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  great  success 
which  followed.  Having  shipped  pilots  at  the 
Helder,  Vice-admiral  Mitchell,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Duncan, 
2'ot  under  sail  with  his  squadron,  for  the  purpose 
of- reducing  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  follow  to  the  walls  of  Amsterdam,  unless 
they  surrendered  tovthe  British  flag,  or  capitu- 
lated to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  According^ 
August  30,  he  formed  the  line  of  battle,  as 
follows :  — 


Ships'  Names.- 

Glatton     . 
Rouiney  %. 

Isis      .     . 

Veteran    . 

Ardent 

Bellequeux 

Mon  mouth 

Overyssel 

Mistislotf 

Melpomene, 


Commanders* 

,  Capt.  Charles  Cobb 
,  Capt.  John  Lawford  . 
{-Vice-admiral  Mitchell 
'  <f  Capt.  James  Houghton 
.  Capt.  A.  C.  Dickson  . 
,  Capt.  T.  Bertie  .  . 
.  Capt.  R.  Bulteel  .  . 
,  Capt.  George  Hart 

Capt.  J.  Bazeley      .     . 

Capt.  A.  3Ioller 


54 

50 


64 
64 
64 
64 

64 
C6 


Sfttr. 

343 
343 

343 

491 
491 
491 
491 
491 
672 


Latona,  Shannon,  Jano,  and  Lutiue, 
frigates. 


At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  for  action ;  and,  notwithstanding 
two  ships  and  a  frigate  ran  oa  shore,  the  English 
passed  the  Helder  point  and  Mars  Diep,  conti- 
nuing their  course  along  the  Texel,  in  the  chan- 
nel that  leads  to  the  Vleiter,  the  Dutch  being- 
then  at  anchor  at  the  Red  Buoy. 

The  Dutch  government  had  not  been  inert  in 
preparing  the  means  of  defence  and  resistance. 
Their  naval  force  consisted  of  nine  ships  «f  the 
line,  and  a  great  number  of  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Story,  who  had  saved  him- 
self by  an  early  flight  from  the  battle  off  Cam- 
perdown.  Their  military  did  not  exceed  20.000 
men,  to  wWch  must  be  added  about  15,000 
French,  under  General  Brune,  the  directory  Hot 
3L 
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admiral  sent  Captain  Reinnic,  of 
the  Victor,  with  the  following  summons  to  the 
Batavian  commander : — 


SIR, 


Isis,mtdcr  sail,  in  line  (iflatt/e, 
Aviptxt  30. 


"  I  desire  you  will  instantly  hoist  the  flag-  of 
Iiis  serene  highness,  (lie  Prince  of  Orange.  If 
you  do  you  will  be  immediately  considered  friends 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  my  most  gracious 
sovereign ;  otherwise  take  the  consequences. — 
Painful  it  will  be  to  me  for  the  loss  of  blood  it 
will  occasion,  but  the  guilt  will  be  on  your  own 
head. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yotir  most  obedient  humble  servant* 
(Signed)  "  ANDREW  MITCHELL, 

"  Vice-admiral  and  coininander-in- 
chief  of  his  majesty's  ships  em- 
ployed on  the  present  occasion." 
To  Rear-admiral  Storey,  or  the  com- 
mandef-TH'chiffofthe  Dutch -nqna- 
clrs»i. 

An  hour  was  allowed,  but  in  less  than  that  time 
the  following-  answer  was  returned,  the  sailors  on 
board  the  Dutch  fleet  having  mutinied,  in  conse- 
quence (as  supposed)  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  successful  exertions  of 
•his  adherents : 

On  bonrd  the  WasJiinr/ton,  anchored 

under  the  Vleiter,  *4ny.  30. 
"  ADMIRAL, 

"  Neither  your  superiority,  nor  the  threat  that 
the  spilling  of  human  blood  could  be  laid  to  my 
account,  could  prevent  my  showing  to  you,  to  the 
last  moment,  what  I  could  <lo  for  my  sovereign, 
•whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  no  other  than  the  Ba- 
turian  people  and  its  representative?,  when  your 
prince's  and  the  Orange  flags  have  obtained  their 
end.  The  traitors  whom  I  commanded  refused 
to  fight,  and  nothing  remains  to  me  and  my  brave 
officers  but  vain  rage,  and  the  dreadful  reflection 
of  our  present  situation.  I  therefore  deliver  over 
to  you  the  fleet  which  I  commanded.  From  this 
moment  it  is  your  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
*a(ety  of  my  Officers  and  the  few  brave  men  who 
are  on  board  the  Batavian  ships,  as  I  declare 
myself  and  my  officers  prisoners  of  war,  and  re- 
main to  be  considered  as  such. 

"  I  am,  with  respect, 

•'  S.  STOREY." 
TO  .Admiral   Mitchell,  Commanding 

his  Britannic  majesty's  squadron 

in.  the  TcxeL 


Thus  one  ship  of  74  guns,  four  of  G8,  two  of 
54,  two  of  44,  a  frigate,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  were 
surrendered  by  Kear-admiral  Storey. 

No  sooner  were  the  intentions  of  l']nglanil 
known,  than  the  executive  power  published  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  "  Batavian  people ;"  in  which, 
after  intimating  that  this  was  I  he  moment  in  which 
they  ought  to  render  themselves  "worthy  of  tij.'iir 
ancestors,"  it  was  stated,  "  that  the  safety  of  the 
state  imperiously  required  all  those  to  be  treated 
as  foes  who,  by  their  speech  or  conduct,  should 
appear  to  approve  of  enterprises  directed  against 
the  commonwealth." 

The  French  government,  now  alarmed  at  re- 
cent events,  transmitted  a  letter,  in  which  it  was 
observed,  "  that  the  republic,  so  far  from  ceasing 
to  respect  the  independence  of  its  first  ally,  was 
resolved  to  defend  if  against  all  attacks,  and  by 
every  means  in  its  power." — "  Receive,  citizens, 
directors,"  added  Sieyes,  then  president,  "  this 
solemn  assurance,  and  transmit  it  to  your  fellow- 
citizens.  They  know  how  to  distinguish  the  sin- 
cere, the  constant  ally,  whom  policy,  as  well  as 
liberty',  attaches  to  the  success  of  Batavia,  from 
the  jealous  nation,  from  the  inimical  government, 
which,  wishing  to  usurp  the  commerce  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  fearing  the  efforts  of  the  industrious 
Dutchman,  endeavors  to  reduce  Holland  once 
more  under  its  dependence,  by  destroying  thf 
association  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  her  pros- 
perity, and  entailing  upon  her  all  the  calamities 
and  opprobrium  of  slavery." 

Great  consternation  prevailed  throughout  ail 
the  United  Provinces  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  fleet.  The  president  of  the  direc- 
tory repaired  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
made  a  speech  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  hi; 
expressed  his  indignation  at  "  so  infamous  a  trea- 
son."— "  Have  the  Batavian  people,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  so  long  cherished  those  monsters  in  order 
that  they  should  at  last  be  betrayed  in  so  base  a 
manner"!  Slay  the  enemy  always  receive  such 
vile  wretches,  whom  we  do  not  acknowledge, 
either  as  Dutchmen  or  as  fellow-citizens  !  May 
the  punishment  of  the  crime  fall  upon  the  heads 
of  those  who  were  the  authors  of  it!  Revenge 
will  assuredly  overtake  them  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while, my  fellow-citizens,  deeply  as  it  may  be 
felt  by  every  patriotic  heart,  it  ought  nol  to  ren- 
der us  dejected.  We  know  the  duties  which  we 
owe  the  country  and  the  people;  these  we  will 
fulfil ;  and  sooner  shall  the  land  of  our  forefa- 
thers, and  the  soil  ou  which  we  stand,  be  con- 
verted into  a  heap  of  ruins,  than  the  enemy  tri- 
umph over  our  firmness.  The  Batavian  soldiers, 
united  with  our  French  brethren,  at  this  moment 
fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  country's  liber- 
ties, will  soon  prove  that  generous  valor  boils  in 
tin  ir  veins.  On  these  our  expectations  rest." 

General  Brime  now  published  the  following1 
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ridiculous  address,  winch  was  immediately  cii-cu- 
latcd  in  ihe  Dutch  and  French  languages  : 

"  Magistrates  of  flip  Batavian  republic,  behold, 
the  shades  of  Van  Troinp,  De  Witt,  De  Ruyter, 
and  Barneveld,  burst  through  their  sacred  tombs, 
that  you  may  be  animated  by  their  spirit,  and 
denounce  death  against  those  who  are  traitors  to 
their  country !  Be  on  your  guard  respecting  the 
emigrants ;  oppose  yourselves  to  the  impious 
Orange  faction;  unite  with  the  people,  and  over- 
whelm the  English !" 

While  the  Dutch  and  French  were  thus  exert- 
ing themselves  to  make  an  obstinate  defence,  the 
British  tiag  was  flying  in  the  Texel,  and  the  co- 
fore  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  displayed  from 
the  steeple  of  the  Helder,  and  the  squadrons  in 
the  Nieuvo  and  Mars  Diep. 

(ienoral  Ahercromby,  who  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied the  sand-hills,  advanced,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  assumed  a  position,  with  the  right 
to  Pcttcn,  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  left  to 
the  Oude  Sluys,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  By  this 
evolution  a  more  fertile  country  was  open  to  the 
.English,  who  consequently  obtained  plenty  of 
fresh  provisions,  while  the  canal  of  Zuype,  imme- 
diately in  front,  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
their  position. 

While  General  Abercromby  was  waiting  for 
reinforcements,  General  Brune,  who  had  collected 
a  large  body  of  forces,  inarched  by  Haerlem  to 
Alkmaar,  in  three  columns,  at  which  place  he  ar- 
rived September  2.  That  on  the  right,  composed 
of  Dutch  troops,  led  by  General  Daendels,  di- 
rected its  attack  on  the  village  of  St.  Martin  ;  the 
centre,  commanded  by  General  Demonceau, 
marched  against  Krabbendam  and  Zuyper  Sluys; 
while  the  left,  which  was  the  only  one  composed 
of  French,  comm«nced  its  operations  against  the 
position  occupied  by  the  second  brigade  of  guards. 
rhese  operations  took  place  on  the  10th,  by  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  they  were  every  M'here  re- 

imlsed,  "  owing,"  said  the  British  commander,  in 
iis  dispatches,  "  to  the  strength  of  our  position, 
and  the  determined  courage  of  the  troops.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retire  to- 
wards Alkmaar,  leaving  behind  many  of  their 
dead  and  wounded,  besides  one  piece  of  cannon, 
n  number  of  waggons,  pontoons,  and  portable 
bridges-. 

Although  two  of  the  enemy's  detachments  had 
penetrated,  upon  this  occasion,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  British  troops, 
they  experienced  a  degree  of  resistance  that  re- 
flected great  honor  on  the  army.  Major-general 
Moore,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  and  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  during  the  action,  exhibited 
equal  spirit  and  judgment  :  Colonel  Spencer  also 
defended  the  village  of  St.  Martin  with  great  gal- 
lantry; while  Lieutenant-colonel  Smyth,  who 
commanded  two  battalions  of  the  20th,  stationed 


near  Krabbendam  and  Zuyper  Sluys,  evinced  a  BOOK  Hi. 
degree  of  fortitude  worthy  of  record.  Perceiving  -  •  —  — 
that  the  enemy  was  likely  to  obtain  possession  of  C°AP-  XV. 
his  post,  notwithstanding  the  blood  was  flowing  "' 

in  a  copious  stream,  in  consequence  of  a.  severe 
wound  in  his  leg,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to 
support  him,  and,  in  this  position,  intreated  the 
regiment  "  to  remember  Minden."  His  soldiers, 
ignorant  of  the  afUision,  but  at  the  same  time 
charmed  with  the  undaunted  resolution  of  their 
commander,  received  the  proposition  with  three 
cheers,  and  immediately  charging  with  the  bay- 
onet, completed  the  rout  of  the  foe. 

On  the  day  of  this  engagement  the  Duke  of 
York  sailed  from  Yarmouth  with  the  second  di- 
vision,  being  soon  followed  by  most  part  of  the 
Russians  under  Generals  Herman  and  Tchertche- 
kofl'.  The  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  had, 
during  these  transactions,  made  a  feeble  attack 
on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Overyssel,  sum- 
moning the  fortress  of  that  name,  but  his  small 
army  was  hastily  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  the' 
national  guards  of  Arnheim  and  Oldenrad  ;  he 
then  embarked  at  Embden,  tojoiu  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  Hel- 
der, he  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  tl»e  landing 
of  eight  battalions  of  Russians,  consisting  of  TOOK 
men,  under  General  Herman  :  he  also  found  the 
hereditary  prince  collecting  and  forming  the  de- 
serters from  the  Batavian  troops,  as  well  as  volun- 
teers from  the  Dutch  ships,  into  regular  bat- 
talions. 

When  his  royal  highness  had  reached  the  head- 
quarters at  Schagen-Brug,  the  army  appeared  to 
be  in  high  spirits.  Being  determined  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  upon 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  positions,  the  British 
field-marshal  issued  orders  for  that  purpose  the 
moment  the  reinforcements  had  arrived.  After 
the  necessary  arrangements,  the  allied  army 
moved  forward  in  four  columns,  about  two  liom* 
before  day,  September  15>,  through  a  country 
which,  in  every  direction,  presented  the  »Mst  for- 
midable obstacles,  being  cut  and  intersected  wif'i 
wet  ditches  and  deep  canals,  while  the  bridges 
were  all  removed,  and  the  roads  either  rendered 
impassable,  or  obstructed  by  felled  trees  half  in- 
ferred in  the  earth,  and  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  enemy  was  strongly  posted  on  thr- 
lieights  of  Camper  Duyne,  Walmenhuysen,  Sclior- 
ledan,  and  along  the  high  sand-hills  which  extend 
from  the  sea,  in  front  of  Petten,  to  the  town  of 
JJcrgen  ;  while  several  of  the  intermediate  villages 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  intrenchinenJs. 
The  column  under  General  Herman  commenced 
an  attack  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  by  eight,  obtained  possession  of  Bergen  ; 
but  the  Russians,  by  rashly  advancing  too  far, 
were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  ;  and  Gene- 
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BOOK  III.  ral  Vnn  Dnmme,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  re- 
covered the  village  of  Bergen,  having  obliged  the 
late  captors  to  evacuate  it,  after  a  most  vigorous 
resistance,  in  (lie  course  of  which  General  Her- 
man was  taken  prisoner,  and  General  Tchertche- 
koff  was  dangerously  wounded. 

His  royal  Dvhness  the  commander-in-chief  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following  manner,  relative 
to  ihis  event: 

"  The  Russian  troops,  advancing  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  overlooked  the  formidable  resist- 
ance with  which  they  were  to  meet,  had  not  pre- 
served that  order  which  was  necessary  to  preserve 
(lie  advantages  they  had  gained;  and  they  were, 
in  consequence,  after  a  most  vigorous  resistance, 
obliged  to  retire  from  Bergen,  and  fall  back  upon 
Schorel,  which  village  they  were  also  forced  to 
abandon,  but  which  was  immediately  retaken  by 
Major-general  Manners'  brigade,  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 

"Here  this  brigade  was  immediately  reinforced 
by  two  battalions  of  Russians,  which  had  co-ope- 
rated with  Lieutenant-General  Dundas,  in  the 
attack  of  Walmenhuysen,  by  Major-general 
D'Oy ley's  brigade  of  guards,  and  by  the  35th 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  his  highness 
Prince  William.  The  action  was  renewed  by 
these  troops,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  entire  want  of  ammunition,  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  and  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  whole  corps  engaged  in  that  particular  situa- 
tion, obliged  them  to  retire,  which  they  did  in 
good  order,  upon  Petten  and  Zuyper  Sluys." 

It  is  understood  that  this  candid  statement 
gave  great  offence  to  the  monarch  who  then  sway- 
ed the  Russian  sceptre;  and  a  feeble  attempt 
was  made  at  recrimination,  by  stating  that  the 
troops  had  been  brought  into  the  field  immedi- 
ately on  being  landed  from  the  transports,  and 
before  they  had  recovered  from  sea-sickness,  &c. 

Some  writers  have  declared,  that  General  Her- 
man's troops  were  not  supported  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief as  they  had  reason  to  expect, 
and  that  they  were  consequently  destroyed,  and 
not  defeated.  This  assertion  has  never  been 
proved ;  and,  from  his  royal  highness's  statement, 
st  is  evident  that  this  detachment  was  more  vali- 
ant than  wary.  Its  failure  decided  the  fate  of  the 
action  ;  for,  although  Lieutenant-general  Dundas 
succeeded  in  his  attack  on  the  village  of  Walmen- 
huysen, while  Sir  James  Pulteney  carried  Ouds 
Carspel,  at  the  head  of  the  Lange  Dyke,  by 
storm,  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  had  captured 
Hoorne  nearly  at  the  same  time,  yet  the  troops, 
thus  victorious  on  every  other  point,  were  recalled, 
the  army  being  under  the  necessity,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  partial  failure,  of  resuming  its  for- 
mer position.  The  capture  of  sixty  officers,  up- 
wards of  3000  men,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, the  last  of  which  were  destroyed,  on  account 


of  the  intricate  nature  of  the  country,  afforded 
some  consolation  for  this  unpropitious  event. 

After  this  expedition  had  been  deferred  some 
time,  it  was  determined  to  resume  offensive  ope- 
rations ;  for  which  purpose  the  army  was  once 
more  put  in  motion,  and  an  attack  took  place  on 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  tioops  were 
again  divided  into  four  columns,  under  the  Gene- 
rals Abercromby,  Essen,  Dundas,  and  Pulteney  ; 
and  the  plan  was  combined  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  the  principal  corps  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  intermediate  detachments; 
but  the  chief  effort  was  directed  against  the  ene- 
my's left,  consisting  entirely  of  I'Yetich,  with  an 
intention  of  procuring  the  total  evacuation  of 
North  Holland.  After  an  obstinate  engagement, 
which  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
October  2,  and  lasted  during  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  the  Gallo-Batavian  forces,  estimated  at 
about  20,000,  and  commanded  by  the  Generals 
Bruno,  Van  Damme,  Boutet,  and  Darndels,  the 
last  of  whom  was  slightly  wounded  upon  this,  oc- 
casion, were  obliged  to  give  way.  The  Russians 
conducted  themselves  with  their  accustomed  spi- 
rit ;  and,  though  all  the  British  troops  fought 
with  their  wonted  valor,  yet  those  led  by  the 
Lieutenant-generals  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  ami 
Dundas  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action ;  the 
former  having  advanced  against  Egmont-op-Zec, 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  while  the  latter 
marched  straight  to  Bergen. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  the  resnlt  of  this 
attack  was  visible ;  for  the  enemy  during  the 
night  had  evacuated  the  strong  positions  on  the 
Lange  Dyke  and  the  Koe  Dyke,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  range  of  elevated  sand-hills.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  the  allies  took  possession  of  Eg- 
mont-op-Hoof,  Egmont-op-Zee,  and  Bergen.  The 
town  of  Alkrnaar,  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
general,  and  the  seat  of  the  states  of  North  Hol- 
land, opened  its  gates,  while  a  number  of  troops 
deserted  to  the  standard  erected  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  but  it  is  painful  to  add,  that,  iu  express 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commauder-in- 
chief,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  plundered. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  Duke  of  York, 
anxious  to  improve  these  advantages,  aiul  afford 
no  repose  to  the  enemy,  renewed  the  attack,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  him  from  Beverwyck  and 
Wick-op-Zee.  The  advanced  posts  were  ac- 
cordingly pushed  forward,  and  the  villages  of 
Scbermerhoorn,  Acher-sloop,  and  Limmen,  occu- 
pied without  resistance  by  the  British ;  but  the 
column  of  Russian  troops,  under  Major-general 
Essen,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  height  near  Bac- 
cum,  was  attacked  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  having-  advanced 
to  its  support,  found  himself  opposed  by  General 
Brune's  whole  force;  on  which  a  general  action 
ensued,  which  only  terminated  with  the  day. 
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Both  sides  fought  with  desperate  valor,  and  the 
Anglo-Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field : 
still  the  engagement  proved  indecisive  in  point  of 
complete  success,  for  the  enemy  was  not  driven 
from  his  position  between  Beverwyck  and  Wick- 
op-Zee.  This  last  conflict  was  as  severe  as  any 
of  the  former ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  attended  with  as  great  loss.  Of  the 
British  1200  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  of 
the  Russians,  about  700.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
also  very  great  in  killed  and  wounded,  though 
never  ascertained,  as  it  was  never  acknowledged: 
500  were  made  prisoners.  From  these  the  Duke 
of  York  obtained  information  of  the  enemy's  hav- 
ing been  reinforced  by  6000  infantry,  and  of  his 
having  strengthened  the  position  of  Beverwick, 
and  strongly  fortified,  in  the  rear  of  it,  points 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry,  before 
Haerlem  could  be  attacked.  The  enemy  had 
also  a  large  force  upon  Purmirind,  which,  as  the 
allied  army  advanced,  would  be  placed  in  the 
rear. 

These  obstacles  would  have  been  overcome, 
had  not  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  ruined  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  and  the  total  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary supplies,  presented  difficulties  which  re- 
quired serious  consideration.  The  Duke  of  York, 
therefore,  having  maturely  weighed  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  army  was  placed,  thought 
it  advisable,  with  the  concurrence  of  General 
Abercromby  and  the  lieutenant-generals,  to  with- 
draw the  troops  from  this  advanced  position  to 
their  former  station  at  Schagen-Brug,  from  whence, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  his  royal  highness  dis- 
patched his  secretary,  Colonel  Brownrigg,  to 
London,  in  erder  to  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  affairs  in  Holland,  and  to  receive  his  majesty's 
further  instructions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
British  line  of  defence  at  Schagen-Brug,  by  daily, 
though  partial  attacks,  the  most  serious  of  which 
was  made  by  General  Daendels  in  person.  This 
general,  on  the  10th,  attacked  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  forces,  upon  an  advanced  post  near 
Wincle,  under  the  command  of  Prince  William 
of  Gloucester,  with  6000  men  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  endeavouring  to  force  this  post  by  every 
exertion.  To  resist  this  formidable  attack,  the 
prince  had  only  1200  men  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  yet  he  obliged  the  Dutch  general  to  re- 
treat, with  the  loss  of  200  men  killed,  and  one 
French  general.  But  General  Daendels  being1 
almost  immediately  reinforced  by  4000  Dutch 
troops,  the  Prince  of  Gloucester  was  under  the 
necessity  of  falling  back  to  Cohorn.  The  loss  of 
the  English  in  this  action  did  not  exceed  three 
killed,  and  about  twelve  wounded.  The  prince, 
during  the  engagement,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him,  but  he  received  no  injury  himself,  though 
exposed  to  the  greatest  personal  danger,  under  a 
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heavy  fire,  being  frequently  in  front  of  the  line,  BOOK  111. 

animating  the  exertions  of  his  troops  by  his  ex-  • 

ample.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  this  action, 
which  has  been  entirely  omitted  by  former  histo- 
rians, that  Daendels  was  wounded.  These  writers, 
it  is  remarkable,  have  dwelt  only  upon  the  losses 
sustained,  and  not  the  advantages  which  were 
gained  by  the  British  commander-in-chief.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  government  scribblers  betrayed 
equal  folly  and  partiality :  one  of  them,  mention- 
ing this  expedition,  thus  wrote :  "  To  an  enemy 
of  45,000  men,  full  of  emulation,  from  the  general 
to  the  last  soldier ;  to  a  squadron  commanding 
the  Ziiyder-Zee ;  to  the  support  which  there  are 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  the  ancient  and  unalterable  at- 
tachment  of  the  Dutch  regular  troops  to  the 
Stadtholder,  what  do  the  Batavian  directory,  the 
revolutionary  faction,  and  their  extravagant  guard- 
ians on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  oppose  ?  About 
20,000  French,  commanded  by  a  printer's  boy  of 
Limosin — by  that  Brune  who  juggled  and  pil- 
laged Switzerland,  who  received  his  military  and 
political  education  in  the  tennis-courts  of  the 
French  revolution."  It  is  true,  Brune  was  a 
printer ;  but  candor,  which  should  always  guide 
the  historian's  pen,  must  allow,  that  the  printer 
(no  matter  where  he  received  his  military  skill) 
M'as  a  match  for  a  PRINCE.  The  Dutch  general, 
Daendels,  over  whom  Prince  William  triumphed, 
was  an  attorney. 

Prudence  dictated  a  return  to  England,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  allied  troops,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  obstacles  that  opposed  their  ca- 
reer. As  they  could  not  be  embarked  in  the  face 
of  a  superior  army,  without  considerable  loss,  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  conjunction  with  the  vice- 
admiral,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  General 
Brune,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  a  variety 
of  discussions,  an  'armistice  was  at  length  agreed 
upon.  The  articles,  nine  in  number,  were  signed 
October  18,  by  Major-general  Knox,  duly  autho- 
rised by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  General  Rostollan,  duly  authorised  by  Gen. 
Brune.  On  this  occasion  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  combined  English  and  Russian  army  should 
evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Batavian  republic 
by  a  certain  period,  (November  80) ;  that  the 
Dutch  admiral,  de  Winter,  should  be  considered 
as  exchanged  ;  that  the  mounted  batteries  at  the 
Helder  should  be  restored  in  their  present  state ; 
that  "  eight  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  French 
and  Batavians,  taken  before  the  present  cam- 
paign, and  now  detained  in  England,  should  be 
restored,  without  condition,  to  their  respective 
countries ;"  and  finally,  that  Major-general  Knox 
should  remain  with  the  French,  to  guarantee  the 
execution  of  this  article. 

These  terms,  although  justified  by  the  critical 
situation  of  the  troops,  were  doubtless  humiliat- 
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BOOK  HI.  ing;  but  tbe  proposition  of  restoring  the  Batavian 
fleet,  surrendered  by  Admiral  Storey,  was  re- 
ceived with  just  indignation  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  royal  highness  having  threatened  to  cut  the 
sea-dykes,  and  inundate  the  whole  country,  if  this 
point  should  be  any  further  urged. 

Thus  terminated  an  expedition  which  threat- 
ened the  total  subversion  of  the  Batavian  govern- 
ment, and  from  which  so  many  important  advan- 
tages were  anticipated;  but  its  failure  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  publicity  that 
attended  the  preparations.  The  Duke  of  York 
said,  "  that  he  had,  from  day  to  day,  additional 
reason  to  apprehend  that  any  attempt  towards  a 
prosecution  of  the  campaign  in  Holland  covdd  not 
be  attended  with  decisive  advantages,"  &c.:  he 
declared  his  conviction  "  that  the  mest  advisable 
measure  to  pursue  was,  to  remove  with  the  army 
to  .England,  resting  confident  that  he  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  conduct,  in 
not  waiting  for  previous  instructions  from  home, 
has  met  with  his  majesty's  gracious  approbation." 

Though  unfortunate  in  this  instance,  the  Bri- 
tish arms  were  peculiarly  successful  in  another 
quarter.  In  the  east,  England  not  only  obtained 
a  considerable  accession  of  strength,  and  a  large 
extent  of  dominions,  but  she  at  the  same  time 
added  greatly  to  her  security  by  the  extinction  of 
a  powerful  rival. 

Hyd«r  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  after  rising 
from  the  ranks  to  a  hig'h  station  in  the  army  of 
one  of  the  native  princes,  by  a  bold  and  success- 
ful usurpation,  acquired  the  sceptre  of  the  My- 
sore, and  founded  a  new  dynasty.  Possessed  of 
most  of  the  great  qualities  befitting  an  able  gene- 
ral and  an  enlightened  sovereign,  his  treachery 
to  his  prince  inspired  but  a  transitory  horror  in  a 
country  where  poicer  alone  is  supposed  to  consti- 
tute riyht ;  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  go- 
verned his  newly-acquired  dominions,  seemed  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  means  by  which  he  had 
attained  them.  At  his  death,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Tippoo,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of 
sultaun,  or  emperor,  found  himself  in  possession 
of  extensive  territories,  a  full  treasury,  and  an 
army  which  had  dared,  more  than  once,  to  con- 
tend even  with  the  English,  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful European  nation  settled  in  Asia.  Though 
his  father  s  success  originated  in  his  natural  ge- 
nius alone,  Tippoo  is  said  not  only  to  have  re- 
ceived the  best  education  that  could  be  obtained 
in  the  East,  but  also  to  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe. 

Two  great  principles  of  action  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  life  and  fortune  of  the  King  of  My- 
sore ;  the  first  was  a  flaming  zeal,  bordering  on 
fanaticism,  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  the  se- 
cond an  invincible  hatred  to  the  English,  whom 
be  affected  to  denominate  polytheists,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  mercenary  band  of  commercial  spoilers, 


who,  by  uniting  intrigue  with  trade  and  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  had  obtained  an  alarming  pre- 
ponderance in  the  East.  Tippoo,  however,  found 
his  rage  unavailing;  for  his  dominions  were  in- 
vaded, his  capital  besieged,  his  sons  taken  as 
hostages,  and  a  partition-treaty  executed  by  his 
enemies  under  the  walls  of  his  own  palace,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  plans  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  exertions  of  its  servants. 

Deprived  of  part  of  his  treasures,  stripped  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  territories,  humbled,  but  not 
subdued,  the  Mysorean  prince  determined  on  re- 
venge. Not  content  with  augmenting  his  army, 
and  collecting  able  officers  from  all  parts,  he  in- 
trigued, by  means  of  his  ministers,  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  courts,  and  solicited,  by  turns,  every 
Mahometan  power  in  Asia  to  enter  into  a  holy 
war  for  the  extirpation  of  the  enemies  of  all  truo 
believers.  Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of 
Europe;  for  he  courted  the  friendship  of  the  re- 
public of  France  with  the  same  assiduity  as  he 
had-formerly  sought  that  of  the  monarch,  Louis 
XVI.  But  the  French  revolution,  which  at  one 
period  seemed  auspicious  to  the  views  of  the  sul- 
taun, proved,  at  this  time,  fatal  to  his  hopes;  as 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  although  it  denoted  the 
approach  of  a  victorious  ally,  was  the  signal  for 
his  destruction. 

The  dissimulation  of  the  sultaun  was  carried  to 
an  extraordinary  length,  but  his  intrigues  against 
the  English  became  at  last  notorious.  The  go- 
vernor-general, Lord  Mornington,  disdaining  to 
wear  the  mask  of  friendship,  wrote  to  him  in  a 
style  of  great  displeasure.  "  In  no  age  or  coun- 
try," remarked  his  lordship,  "  were  the  baneful 
and  insidious  arts  of  intrigue  ever  cultivated 
with  such  success  as  they  are  at  present  by  the 
French  nation.  I  sincerely  wish  that  no  impres- 
sion had  been  produced  on  your  discerning  mind 
by  that  dangerous  people ;  but  my  situation  en- 
ables me  to  know  that  they  have  reached  your 
presence,  and  have  endeavoured  to  pervert  the 
wisdom  of  your  councils,  and  to  instigate  you  to 
war  against  those  who  have  given  you  no  provo- 
cation." The  governor-general  concluded  this 
judicious  letter  with  informing  the  sultaun  "  that 
the  peshwa  and  the  nizam  concurred  with  him  in 
the  observations  now  offered  and  recommended 
to  his  most  serious  consideration ;  and  he  pro- 
posed, in  their  behalf  and  his  own,  to  send  Major 
Doveton  (an  officer  well  known  to  the  sultaun;  to 
explain  more  fully  and  particularly  the  means  of 
removing  all  existing  distrust  and  suspicion,  and 
of  establishing  peace  and  a  good  understanding 
on  the  most  durable  foundations." 

No  answer  arriving  from  the  sultaun  for  more 
than  a  month,  Lord  Mornington  addressed  a  se- 
cond letter,  urging  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
contents  of  his  former  one  into  the  earliest  consi- 
deration. Five  days  after  the  second  letter,  » 
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dispatch  from  the  sultaun  reached  Calcutta,  filled 
with  the  most  treacherous  professions  of  attach- 
ment, and  complaints  of  the  military  preparations 
by  the  English  ;  and,  after  another  long  interval, 
an  answer  was  received  by  Lord  Mornington  to 
his  two  letters,  in  which  this  faithless  prince  con- 
gratulated the  governor-general  on  the  glorious 
victory  of  Aboukir,  and  expressed  his  firm  hope 
"  that  the  English,  who  ever  adhere  to  the  paths 
of  sincerity,  friendship,  and  good  faith,  and  are 
the  well-wishers  of  mankind,  will  at  all  times  be 
successful  and  victorious ;  and  that  the  French, 
who  are  of  a  crooked  disposition,  faithless,  and 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  may  be  depressed  and 
ruined."  He  positively  denied  that  any  secret 
correspondence  had  ever  been  earned  on  between 
him  and  the  French,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  military  preparations  avowedly  made  by 
the  governor-general;  but  declined  to  receive 
Major  Doveton,  declaring,  "  that  no  means  more 
effectual  than  the  engagements  already  entered 
into,  could  be  adopted  for  giving  stability  to  the 
foundations  of  friendship  and  harmony." 

Lord  Mornington  returned  an  immediate  reply 
to  the  sultaun,  January  9,  1799,  informing  him, 
in  very  explicit  terms,  of  the  accurate  advices 
which  he  had  received,  of  his  secret  transactions 
with  the  French,  and  of  his  flagrant  violations  of 
the  subsisting  treaties.  "Even  under  all  these 
circumstances  of  provocation,"'  said  his  lordship, 
with  laudable  moderation,  "  we  are  ready  to  re- 
new and  confirm  the  bonds  of  amity  on  such  con- 
ditions as  shall  preclude  the  continuance  of  those 
jealousies  which  must  subsist  so  long  as  a  final 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  the  causes  of 
suspicion  shall  be  delayed."  He  then  called 
upon  the  sultaun  to  assent  to  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  Major  Doveton,  as  a  measure  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties. 

After  waiting,  with  exemplary  patience,  twenty- 
five  days  for  an  answer,  the  governor-general  at 
length,  on  the  3d  of  February,  ordered  the  army 
to  begin  its  march  towards  the  Mysorean  terri- 
tory. The  reply  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  received 
at  R'adra*,  February  13.  After  the  usual  pro- 
fessions of  attachment,  he  declared  himself  (but 
in  cold  and  distant  terms)  willing  to  admit  Major 
Doveton's  embassy,  but  desired  that  he  might 
come  unattended. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  the  governor-general 
published  a  declaration,  very  ably  re-capitulating 
the  reasons  which  compelled  him  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore.  It  stated, 
"  that  the  governor-general  waited  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude  for  an  answer  to  the  reasonable 
and  distinct  proposition  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  9th  of  January  ;  that  the  exdtaun,  however,  re- 
mained silent,  although  apprised  that  dangerous 
consequences  would  result  from  delay.  In  the 
in«aa  while,  the  season  for  military  operations 
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had  already  advanced  to  so  late  a  period,  as  to  BOOK  III. 
render  a  speedy  decision  indispensable  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  allies.  It  must  be  evident  to  all 
the  states  of  India,  that  the  answer  of  the  sul- 
taun has  been  deferred  to  this  late  period  of  the 
season,  with  no  other  view  than  to  preclude  the 
allies  from  the  benefit  of  those  advantages  which 
their  combined  military  operations  would  enable 
them  to  secure.  The  allies  are  therefore  resolved 
to  place  their  army  in  such  a  position  as  shall 
afford  adequate  protection  against  any  artifice  or 
insincerity,  and  shall  preclude  the  return  of  that 
danger  which  has  so  lately  menaced  their  posses- 
sions. Retaining,  however,  an  anxious  desire  to 
effect  an  adjustment  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  Lieu- 
tenant-general Harris,  commander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  and  the  honorable  company's  forces  on 
the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  is  autho- 
rized to  receive  any  embassy  which  Tippoo  Sultaun 
may  dispatch  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
army,  and  to  concert  a  treaty  on  such  conditions 
as  appear  to  the  allies  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent peace."  K 

A  very  fine  and  well-appointed  army  was  now, 
through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the.  gover- 
nor-general, seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  civil 
and  military  departments,  not  only  formed,  but 
put  in  motion.  This  army  was  commanded  by 
officers  of  great  courage,  skill,  and  experience ; 
and,  being  in  a  short  time  joined  by  the  troops  of 
the  nizain,  they  marched  forward  in  full  confi- 
dence of  success.  But,  while  General  Harris 
approached  the  eastern  frontier  of  Mysore,  the 
sultaun  had  himself  commenced  hostilities  on 
the  western  side,  by  the  attack  (March  6)  of  Ge- 
neral Stuart,  who  commanded  the  Bombay  army, 
while  yet  in  the  territory  of  the  peshwa,  and  en- 
camped on  the  high  mountain  of  Sedaseer.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  sultaun  received  a  severe  re- 
pulse ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  General 
Harris,  with  the  grand  army,  had  entered  Mysore, 
he  forthwith  returned  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
country. 

By  this  time  the  allies  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
Bangalore.  On  the  23d,  as  the  British  com- 
mander approached  Sultaun-pettah,  a  cloud  of 
dust  to  the  westward  announced  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mysorean  army  ;  retiring,  as  the  allies  march- 
ed forward,  the  enemy  attained,  on  the  27th,  the 
heights  of  Malavelly,  from  which  they  were,  on 
the  same  day,  driven  with  considerable  loss.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  the  army  came  within  sight  of 
the  lofty  towers  of  Seringapatam,  having  hitherto 
experienced,  to  the  general  surprise,  a  resistance 
altogether  trivial.  By  reports  from  the  sultaun'* 
camp,  it  was  understood  that  he  was  extremely 
dejected  and  undetermined  ;  and  that  his  plans 
of  defence  bad  been  as  suddenly  abandoned  as 
they  were  hastily  formed.  On  the  5th,  the  Bri- 
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from  the  western  fort  of  the  city,  which  was  soon 

CHAP.  xv.  af>er  completely  invested.     Till  this  period    the 
^  sultaun  had  shown    no  disposition  to  submit  to 

terms;  still,  in  all  probability,  cherishing  the  de- 
lusive hope  that  powerful  succours  from  France 
would  arrive  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  this  hu- 
miliation. 

O»  the  9th  of  April,  being  apparently  alarmed 
at  his  situation,  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  the  effrontery 
to  write,  in  the  following  terms,  to  the  com- 
mander, General  Harris: — "  The  governor-gene- 
ral, Lord  Moriiington,  sent  me  a  letter,  the  copy 
of  which  is  inclosed — you  will  understand  it.  I 
have  adhered  firmly  to  treaties :  what,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  advance  of  the  English  army,  and 
the  occurrence  of  hostilities?  Inform  me."  In 
reply,  the  sultaun  was  properly  referred  to  the 
previous  letters  of  Lord  Mornington,  and  the  de- 
claration of  war  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  Bombay  army,  under 
General  Stuart,  crossed  the  Cavery,  and"  took  a 
strong  position  on  its  northern  bank.     That  river, 
which  separated  the  camp  from  the  fort  of  Se- 
ringapatara,  was  at  this  time  almost  dry,  and  its 
bed  a  naked  rock.    The  armies  of  the  allies  having 
now  formed  a  complete  junction,  and  the  enemy's 
advanced  works  beyond  the  river  being  taken, 
the  sultaun  made  another  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  siege  by  negociation,  and  wrote 
a  second  letter  to  General  Harris,  desiring  him  to 
nominate  commissioners,  and  open  a  conference 
for  peace.     In  answer  to  this  overture  were  sent 
the  preliminary  articles  of  the  only  peace  that 
would  now  be  granted  him.   These  were,  to  cede 
half  his  territories  in  perpetuity  to  the  allies ;  to 
pay  two  crores  of  rupees  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  expences  of  the  war ;  to  renounce 
all  connection  with  France ;  to  receive  ambassa- 
dors from  the  allies ;  and  give  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  these  stipulations.   Such  were  the 
severe  terms  which  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the 
sulliiun  had  now  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
accept,    or  by  the  refusal   to  risk  his  life   and 
crown.     For  some  days  he  maintained  a  sullen 
silence ;  but,  a  vigorous  sally  of  the  garrison  on 
General  Stuart  being  repulsed,  and  the  guns  of 
two  towers  on  the  western  side  dismounted,  the 
unfortunate  sultaun,  on  the  28th,  made  another 
and  last  effort  to  retard  the  operations  of  the 
siege,  by  declaring,  in  reply  to  the  notification  of 
General  Harris,  "  that  he  wished  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to   open   a   conference   for   peace. — The 
points  in  question,"  said  he,  "  are  mighty,  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
intervention   of  ambassadors.     I    am,  therefore, 
•  about  to  send  two  gentlemen,  who  will  personally 
explain  themselves  to  you." 

He  was  immediately  informed,  that  no  ambas- 
sadors would  be  now  received,  unless  he  seat  a 


|>art,  at  least,  of  the  specie  demanded,  and  the 
jostages  required  for  his  sincerity.     The  sultaun, 
reduced  to  despair  by  this  answer,  seemed   de- 
termined to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his 
capital ;  and,  as  if  to  shut  every  avenue  to  future 
negociation,  he  barbarously  ordered  the  prisoners 
he  had  taken  to  be  put  to  death ;  a  circumstance 
not  mentioned   in   General    Harris's  public  dis- 
patches.    The  fire  of  the  batteries,  which  began 
to  batter  in  breach  on  the  30th  of  April,  had,  on 
the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,  so  much  shattered 
the   walls,    that    a  general   assault   was   deemed 
practicable.     The  troops  were  accordingly  (early 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th)  stationed  in  the  trenches, 
that  no  extraordinary  movement  might  occasion 
alarm ;  and,  in  order  to  take  the  enemy  by  sur- 
prise, it  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  season  of  indolence  and 
repose.     At  one  o'clock,  the  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Baird  moved  from  the  trenches,  and,  crossing 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  stupendous  works  which  defended  this 
great  and  magnificent  capital,  passed  the  glacis 
and  the  fosse ;  then  ascended  the  breaches  with 
the  most  heroic  gallantry,  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle which  the  valor  of  the  enemy  could  oppose 
to  their  progress.     In   a  short  time  all  was  con- 
fusion and  consternation,  and  the  British  colours 
were   displayed  on   the    .summit   of  the  breach. 
Resistance  continued,  however,  to  be  made  from 
the  palace  of  Tippoo  for  some  time  after  all  firing 
had  ceased  from  the  works :  two  of  his  sons  were 
there,  who,  on  assurance  of  safety,  at  length  sur- 
rendered.    It  was  at  the  same  time  reported  that 
Tippoo  Sultaun  was  slain.    The  most  active  mea- 
sures were  immediately  adopted  to  put  an  end  to 
the   horrors  of  the  assault,  and  diligent  search 
was  made  for  the  body  of  the  sultaun,  which  was 
with  difficulty  found,    encompassed   and  almost 
covered  with  heaps  of  dead :  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  palace,  and,  being  recognized  by  the  family, 
was  the  next  day  interred,  with  the  honors  due 
to  his  rank,  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  father. 

Thus,  after  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  fell  the 
house  or  dynasty  of  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ali 
Khan.  On  the  ensuing  day,  Kerim  Saheb,  the 
brother  of  the  late  sultaun ;  Abdul  Khalic,  the 
elder  of  the  princes  formerly  hostages  with  Lord 
Cornwallis ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  remainder 
of  the  family  of  Tippoo,  surrendered  themselves, 
and  demanded  protection.  The  dominions  of  the 
sultaun  were  disposed  of  in  conformity  to  an  ar- 
rangement soon  after  concluded  upon  by  the  con- 
querors. To  the  company  were  allotted  the  pro- 
vince of  Canara ;  the  districts  of  Coimbatore  and 
Daraporam,  with  an  extensive  district  extending 
along  the  Malabar  coast,  including  Mangalore; 
also  the  fortress,  city,  and  island  of  Seriugapa- 
tam :  to  the  nizain  was  assigned  a  large  tract  of 
country  contiguous  to  his  own  dominions :  and  to 
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the  Mabrattas,  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in 
the  war,  were,  by  a  liberal  policy,  given  Soon  da, 
Harponelly,  and  a  portion  of  Bidenore:  the  for- 
tresses belonging"  to  the  latter  were,  however, 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  a  strong- 
barrier  opposed  to  the  future  incursions  of  that 
powerful  and  warlike  people,  extending  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  Ghauts. 

On  a  careful  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  surviving  representative  of  the  ancient  royal 
Hindoo  family  of  Jlysore,  expelled  by  the  high 
fortune  of  Hyder  Ali  from  the  throne,  was  a  boy 
of  five  years  of  age.  To  him  it  was  deemed  both 
just  and  politic  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Mysore, 
which  was,  by  the  late  partition,  comprised  nearly 
within  the  same  limits  by  which  it  was  bounded 
previous  to  the  usurpation  of  Hyder ;  and  by  an 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Mysore,  the  dependency 
of  that  kingdom  upon  the  British  government 
was  formally  recognised,  and  the  right  of  British 
interference  distinctly  acknowledged.  Thus  the 
interests  of  the  infant  Rajah  Kishennai  Wuddiar, 
•were  said  to  be  identified  with  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  and,  at  all  events,  such  interference  were 
better  exercised  openly  and  avowedly  than  in  the 
way  of  clandestine  and  unauthorized  coercion. 
The  family  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  were,  in  a  short 
time,  removed  to  Vellore,  in  the  Carnatic,  and 
an  annual  revenue,  amounting  to  about  600,000 
rupees,  was  allowed  for  their  future  maintenance. 

In  another  hemisphere,  the  British  arms  were 
equally  successful,  and  a  flourishing  settlement 
was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  A 
body  of  troops  having  been  collected  in  the  islands 
of  Grenada,  St.  Lucie,  and  Martinico,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Trigge,  were  embarked  soon  after 
on  board  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  two  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  five  frigates,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vice-admiral  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.  On 
their  arrival  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Surinam, 
August  20,  Governor  Frederici  was  summoned  to 
surrender  that  colony ;  but,  as  he  had  requested 
forty-eight  hours  to  consider  the  proposal,  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  force  him  to  an  immediate 
compliance.  Accordingly,  the  depth  of  water 
not  being  sufficient  for  the  line-of-battle  ships,  the 
troops  were  removed  into  the  small  craft;  and 
these,  with  four  frigates,  having  anchored  two 
miles  further  up,  a  detachment  landed  and  took 
possession  of  the  redoubts  and  battery  at  Bram's- 
point,  which  had  been  previously  abandoned. 
At  length,  the  capitulation  being  signed  and  ra- 
tified, the  armament  proceeded  to  New  Amster- 
dam, which  was  occupied  immediately;  and,  in 
the  course  of  two  days  more,  the  tower  of  Para- 
maribo and  the  neighbouring  forts  were  garrisoned 
by  the  troops.  Thus  a  flourishing  and  extensive 
settlement  was  obtained,  by  Great  Britain,  with- 
out firing  a  single  gun;  but  the  colonists  reaped 
nearly  all  the  advantages  arising  from  this  event ; 
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pence  of  their  protection,  they  found  a  good  mar-   >»• 

ket,  and  a  ready  conveyance  for  those  commodi-  CHAP.  XV. 
ties  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  their  N-^"v"^/ 
possession.  1799. 

The  commercial  relations  of  France,  in  refe- 
rence to  other  countries,  and  even  its  own  colo- 
nies, were  become  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  su- 
perior naval  force  of  Great  Britain.  The  direc- 
tory sent  out  General  Hedouville  to  be  governor 
of  St.  Domingo,  soon  after  it  was  evacuated  by 
the  English ;  but  this  island  still  evinced  indica- 
tions of  a  spirit  of  independence,  in  order  to  the 
re-establishment  of  that  authority  which  justly  be- 
longed to  the  parent  country.  The  general  find- 
ing, on  his  arrival,  that  all  the  genuine  powers  of 
government  were  vested  in  Toussant,  very  soon 
returned  to  France,  having  made  some  fruitless 
attempts  to  induce  the  people  to  rally  round  the 
constitutional  act.  When  he  departed,  Toussant 
immediately  sent  his  own  aid-de-camp  with  dis- 
patches for  the  directory,  criminating  Hedouville, 
maintaining  his  own  attachment  to  France,  and 
hoping  that  St.  Domingo,  "  delivered  from  the 
dangers  to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  would 
continue  its  progress  under  the  protection  of  con- 
stitutional laws,  and  (he  auspices  of  that  liberty 
which  it  had  obtained."  This  native  chief  (who 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  book)  succeeded 
in  a  wonderful  degree  in  tranquillizing  the  island ; 
but  General  Regaud,  another  native  chief,  whose 
influence  in  the  southern  departments  was  very 
great,  and  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in 
this  work,  strongly  opposed  Toussant,  when  some 
bloody  engagements  took  place  between  them, 
which  having  proved  detrimental  to  Regaud,  an 
order  was  received  from  the  directory,  making 
choice  of  the  other  as  governor  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  immediately  restored  the  peace  of  the 
island. 

During  this  year,  the  British  navy  continued  to 
display  its  wonted  zeal  and  superiority;  the  names 
of  St.  Vincent,  Nelson,  Smith,  and  Mitchell,  hav- 
ing made  the  English  flag  respected  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  ports  and  shallow  seas  of  Holland. 
Notwithstanding  the  fleets  of  the  two  allied  powers 
appeared  at  one  time  fearless  of  a  contest,  yet  it 
was  deemed  more  prudent  to  return  to  port,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  mortification  of  a  blockade, 
than  to  experience  the  vengeance  of  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  Few  actions,  therefore,  between 
single  ships,  remain  to  be  recorded  in  the  naval 
occurrences  of  this  campaign. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  an  action  was  fought 
by  Captain  Edward  Cooke,  in  the  Sybille  of  44 
guns,  oft'  the  sand-heads  of  Bengal  river,  against 
La  Forte,  of  50  guns.  After  a  close  and  spirited 
engagement,  of  near  two  hours  duration,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  republican  ship  had  lost 
3N 
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-  mediately  taken  possession  of;  but  it  is  greatly  to 

CHAP.  XV.  be  lamented,  that  the  gallant  English  commander 
s^v^/  received  a  mortal  wound  during  the  fight,  and 
1799.      survived  his  victory  but  a  few  days. 

Another  action  was  declared  by  Admiral  Earl 
St.  Vincent  (a  consummate  judge  of  this  species 
of  merit)  to  be  "  equal  to  any  enterprise  recorded 
in  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain."  Captain 
Peard,  of  the  Success,  during  a  cruise  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, happened  to  chase  a  Spanish  polacca 
into  the  harbour  of  La  Selva ;  and,  as  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  batteries,  it  was  determined 
to  cut  her  out.  He  accordingly  sent  in  his  ship's 
boats  for  this  purpose,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Facey,  who  was  in  the  barge,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  Stupart  in  the  launch,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Davison,  of  the  marines,  in  the  cutter.  On 
their  arrival,  June  9,  they  immediately  attacked 
the  enemy,  which  proved  to  be  an  armed  vessel, 
called  the  Bella  Aurora,  mounting  ten  carriage 
guns,  and  having  1 13  men ;  surrounded  by  a  net- 
ting, and  supported  by  a  small  battery  and  a  large 
body  of  musketry  on  the  shore.  Notwithstanding 
these  formidable  means  of  defence,  the  engage- 
ment commenced,  in  the  face  of  day,  on  the  part 
of  only  forty-two  men,  who,  after  entering  the 
prize  sword  in  hand,  carried  her  out  in  triumph. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  fire  sail  of  the  line, 
one  ship  of  fifty-two  guns,  one  of  forty-two,  and 
another  of  forty,  were  taken  from  the  French, 
and  two  of  thirty-six  from  the  Spaniards,  besides 
many  vessels  of  inferior  force,  no  less  than  twenty 
frigates,  corvettes,  and  luggers,  belonging  to 
France,  and  ten  to  Spain,  being  either  taken  or 
run  on  shore ;  but  not  so  much  as  a  single  frigate 
or  sloop  of  war  was  lost  by  the  English. 

Le  Genereux,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and   La 
Ville  de  Marseilles,  were  captured,  with  Admiral 


Peree,  by  Rear-admiral  Lord  Nelson's  squadron, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Le  Guillaume  Tell,  Le 
Athenienne,  and  Le  Dego,  all  of  sixty-four  guns, 
were  taken  at  Malta;  also  La  Vengeance,  of 
fifty-two,  by  La  Seine  of  forty-two,  C'apt.  Milne, 
after  a  gallant  action  in  the  Mona  passage. 

The  Dutch  navy  was  almost  extinguished  this 
year.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  ships  surrendered 
by  the  gallant  Storey,  and  an  equal  number, 
which  surrendered  within  the  Texel,  the  Bata- 
vian  republic  lost  a  fifty-gun  ship,  viz.  Hertog 
Van  Brunswick,  in  the  straits  of  Sunda ;  and  as 
the  sailors  were  obviously  disaffected  to  the  new 
government,  all  further  exertions  by  sea  were 
wholly  interdicted. 

While  twelve  ships,  belonging  fo  the  Emperor 
Paul   co-operated  with  the  British  fleet  in  the 
German  ocean,  the  Turco-Russian  squadron,  com- 
manded  by  the  Captain   Bey,  Cadir  Bey,  and 
Vice-admiral  Oreschakoflf,  after  conquering  Ce- 
rigo,   Zante,   and   Cephalonia,   appeared   before 
Corfu.    Having  landed  a  body  of  men  on  the 
little  island,  called  Lo  Scoglio  di  Vido,  it  was 
carried  after  a  short  resistance ;  on  which  an  at- 
tack took  place  on  the  out-works  of  the  adjoining 
town,  and  fort  St.  Salvador  was  captured  by  the 
allies.     A  flag  of  truce  was  then   sent  by  the 
commanding  officer   of  the   French  garrison  at 
Corfu,  to  the  Russian  vice-admiral,  with  proposals 
for  delivering  up  the  place ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  garrison  was  admitted  to  a  capitulation, 
March  2.     The  Leander,  of  fifty  guns,  which  had 
been  captured  by  a  French  seventy-four,  soon 
after  the,  action  of  the  Nile,  (1798)  and  which 
happened  to  have  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  this 
place  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was  soon  after, 
in  a  very  handsome  manner,  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  the  service  of  Great  Britain. 
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Domestic  Situation  of  Prance. — The  Directorial  Revolution. — Another  Revolution. — The  Consular 
Government  established,  and  Bonaparte  created  First  Consul.— His  Letter  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. — A  spirited  Reply. — Declaration  of  the  French  Government. — Debates  in  Parliament. — 
Union  of  England  and  Ireland. 


WE  shall  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
domestic  situation  of  France,  which,  during-  the 
progress  of  summer,  seemed  to  be  approaching 
fast  to  some  eventful  crisis.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  book,  the  directorial  revolution  has 
been  slightly  mentioned ;  as  the  particulars  have 
been  reserved  for  the  commencement  of  this. 

It  had  long  been  the  subject  of  profound  me- 
ditation to  subvert  the  directorial  government; 
but  no  method  had  yet  presented  itself  which 
could  be  pronounced  free  from  desperate  hazard. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
had  been  placed  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  directory,  in  conformity  to  a  law  of  the  19th 
Fructidor.  The  council  of  five  hundred  ventured 
at  last  to  declare,  that  under  this  pretext  many 
egregious  abuses  had  been  perpetrated,  by  the 
agents  of  those  who  were  in  power,  and  who  from 
this  security  set  denunciation  at  defiance.  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  directory  on  the  motion 
of  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  who  had  once  been  its 
zealous  advocate,  implying  that  the  council  fully 
expected  such  information  as  the  constitution  pre- 
scribed, at  this  critical  and  alarming  juncture. 
An  address  to  the  nation  at  large  was  published 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  motion  of  Francois  de 
Nantes,  which  was  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
appeal  to  the  country  against  the  despotism  and 
usurpation  of  the  executive  power.  The  direc- 
tory were  not  blind  to  the  approaching  storm. 
The  current  of  public  opinion  ran  strongly  against 
*  and  their  own  destruction  would  probably 
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have  been  accelerated  by  any  fresh  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  the  councils.  Sieyes  was  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  opposition,  the  vengeance  of 
which  was  chiefly  levelled  against  the  directors 
Merlin,  Lepeaux,  and  Treillard ;  for  Barras,  con- 
sidering it  more  prudent  to  second  the  views  of 
Sieyes,  had  already  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  who  like- 
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wise  carried  on  a  secret  and  confidential  inter-  BOOK  IV. 
course  with  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force  in  and 
near  the  metropolis. 

As  the  council  had  received  no  reply  to  their 
message  on  the  15th  of  June,  1799,  it  declared 
itself  permanent,  and  nominated  a  commission  of 
eleven  members,  to  which  it  imparted  very  extra- 
ordinary powers.  As  the  director  Treillard  was 
a  man  of  a  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  both  un- 
qualified and  unwilling  to  take  part  in  those 
scenes  which  appeared  to  be  fast  approaching, 
a  pretext  was  devised  for  removing  him  from  the 
office  of  a  director,  which  he  embraced  with  ea- 

ferness,  and  resigned  his  office,  which  was  filled 
y  Gohier,  president  of  the  tribunal  of  revision ; 
and  the  council  had  now  a  majority  even  in  the 
directory  itself. 

An  act  of  accusation  against  Merlin  and  Le- 
peaux, the  two  refractory  directors,  was  next  pro- 
posed ;  but  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure, they  were  invited  by  the  council  to  give  in. 
their  resignation.  This  plan  was  adopted  after 
some  acrimonious  language,  and  they  left  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Luxemburg  amidst  the  curses  of  the 
people.  Two  persons,  at  once  obscure  and  in- 
significant, were  chosen  in  their  room,  viz.  Roger 
Ducos,  and  Moulin,  who,  it  was  imagined,  would 
neither  dispute  nor  oppose  the  will  of  Sieyes,  as 
might  have  been  the  case  with  men  of  more 
talents  and  consequence.  Framjais  de  Nantes 
presented  a  report  from  the  committee  of  eleven, 
in  which  was  delineated  in  glowing  colors  the 
late  directorial  government,  many  of  whose  vile 
instruments  were  denounced,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner Scherer,  who  had  fled  from  the  just  vengeance 
of  the  law  and  of  the  people.  General  Berna- 
dotte  succeeded  him  as  war-minister,  and  Scherer, 
as  the  reader  has  been  already  informed,  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Italian  army. 
The  council  received  a  message  from  the  new 
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BOOK  IV.  directory  on  the  26th  of  June,  giving  a  circuin- 

stantial  account  of  the  disorders  and  exigencies 

CHAP.  I.  of  the  state,  and  inviting  the  council  to  adopt  the 
VN-^^/^^^  speediest  and  most  efficacious  measures  for  ward- 
1799.  jng.  off  from  the  body-politic  its  impending  disso- 
lution. A  levy  of  conscripts  was  decreed  m  con- 
sequence of  this  message,  with  a  coercive  loan  of 
one  hundred  millions.  An  address  to  the  nation, 
was  likewise  published,  in  which  they  were  in- 
vited to  co-operate  with  their  representatives,  in 
the  necessary,  but  difficult  labor,  of  political  re- 
generation. The  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press  were  considerably  relaxed,  in  consequence 
of  which,  both  jacobins  and  royalists  attacked 
government  with  unlimited  censure,  of  which  the 
directory  complained  to  the  council,  pronouncing 
it  a  conduct  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to 
bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  state ;  for  the 
suppression  of  which  grievance  a  commission  was 
appointed. 

Although  the  public  voice  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  for  accusing  the  four  ex-directors,  it 
was  finally  rejected.  It  was  very  plausibly  insi- 
nuated, that  if  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic 
\vere  lo  perish  on  a  scaffold,  the  weight  and  dig- 
nify of  government  would  be  lost  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country ;  faction  would  incessantly 
threaten  their  successors  with  a  similar  fate  ;  and 
with  such  an  example  before  them,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  feel  sufficient  confidence  for 
the  execution  of  such  bold  and  decisive  measures 
as  existing  circumstances  might  often  render  ne- 
cessary for  the  salvation  of  the  republic.  It  was, 
however,  a  subject  deeply  lamented,  that  men 
should  escape  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
unquestionably  deserved,  whether  these  were  to 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  treachery  or  of  mis- 
conduct. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  that  monster 
Robespierre,  the  jacobins  had  the  audacity  to 
hang  their  tribune  with  black,  while  it  was  Justly 
celebrated  by  the  constituted  authorities,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  Sieyes 
was  at  that  time  president  of  the  directory ;  and 
in  his  public  speech  on  this  occasion,  he  drew  a 
bold  and  animated  picture  of  the  horrid  crimes  of 
the  chief  actors  in  those  dreadful  scenes,  which 
were  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
jacobins.  When  a  message  was  soon  after  sent 
by  the  council  to  the  directory,  in  which  the 
jacobins  were  denounced,  a  report  was  sent  to 
the  council  by  Fouche,  the  minister  of  police,  in 
which  it  was  represented,  that  the  societies  of 
Paris  and  the  departments  were  directed  by 
foreign  agents,  who  endeavoured  to  estrange  the 
public  mind  by  continual  calumnies,  and  by 
openly  violating  the  constitution. 

The  report  of  the  minister  was  more  completely 
developed  in  the  speech  delivered  by  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Sieyes,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on 


the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of  August,  when  he 
exhibited  the  members  of  those  societies,  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  fervid  eloquence,  as  "  traitors 
subsidised  by  the  common  enemy,  or  slaves  only 
to  their  passions,  anxious  either  for  the  speedy 
restoration  of  royalty,  or  preferring  rather  tii^  re- 
turn of  that  terror  so  justly  abhorred  by  the 
French."  The  favorite  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
societies,  was  the  necessity  of  saving  the  country, 
which  was  not  capable  of  saving  itself;  but  while 
they  were  thus  debating-,  the  directory  oppor- 
tunely passed  a  decree,  in  virtue  of  which  their 
doors  were  immediately  shut,  seals  were  put  upon 
all  their  papers,  and  a  military  guard  was  sta- 
tioned before  each  place  of  meeting.  Domiciliary 
visits  were  likewise  permitted  for  a  month,  in 
order  to  rid  the  metropolis  of  those  swarms  of 
wretches  who  had  poured  into  it  from  all  the  de- 
partments, for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  new 
revolution,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
instrumentality  of  these  old  and  inveterate  ene- 
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Measures  so  bold,  filled  the  faction  against 
which  they  were  levelled  with  astonishment  and 
rage.  31ovements  of  a  revolutionary  nature  were 
excited  at  Bourdeaux,  Toulouse,  and  different 
other  places,  although  they  were  instantly  repelled 
by  the  interposition  of  the  military.  The  leaders 
of  the  party,  however,  in  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred, exerted  every  nerve,  in  order  to  regain  their 
former  ascendancy.  Matters  being  put  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  the  dangers  to  which  the  Republic 
was  exposed  was  strongly  represented  by  General 
Jourdan.  According  to  him,  Italy  was  lost, 
Batavia  invaded,  and  the  frontiers  of  France 
itself  threatened  by  the  enemy.  A  vast  royalist 
conspiracy,  which  was  ready  to  burst  forth,  existed 
within.  He  urged  to  the  council  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  sitting,  and  recommended  the  re- 
vival of  the  celebrated  plan  of  Barrere,  that  the 
country  should  again  be  called  on  to  rise  in  a 
mass,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  its  liberty  and 
independence.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  republic  should  be  declared  to  be  in  danger. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  strenuously  opposed  this  mo- 
tion, who  recommended  that  the  fullest  and  most 
entire  confidence  should  be  reposed  in  the  direc- 
tory, protesting  against  the  schemes  of  permanence, 
federation,  and  other  measures  of  a  revolutionary 
nature,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Jourdan 
and  his  associates.  "  Great  as  the  evils  were 
which  the  nation  suffered,  and  greater  still  as 
%vere  those  which  it  apprehended,  constitutional 
remedies  were  at  hand  ;  and  he  deprecated  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  were  calculated  to 
lead  insensibly  to  the  commission  or  sufferance  of 
crimes,  the  bare  idea  of  which  would  make  the 
assembly  start  back  with  horror."  Jourdan's 
motion  was  at  length  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
74,  there  being  171  for,  and  245  against  it. 
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A  prodigious  majority  of  the  people  of  Paris,  who 
justly  relied  on  the  talents  and  firmness  of  Sieyes, 
were  highly  pleased  with  this  decision ;  but  the 
deputies  who  voted  ag-ainst  the  motion  of  Jour- 
dan,  were  insulted  by  an  abandoned  mob,  who 
surrounded  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  and  whom 
the  military  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  from  acts 
of  outrage  and  violence. 

The  full  force  of  her  past  and  present  evils  was 
felt  by  the  whole  of  France,  and  the  necessity 
there  existed  of  establishing  a  better  order  of 
things,  had  become  extremely  apparent.  She 
stood  in  need  of  a  government  qualified  to  re- 
store the  political  edifice,  or  rather  construct  it 
afresh,  on  a  more  solid  and  permanent  basis. 
But  the  grand  question  was,  by  what  interposi- 
tion, almost  miraculous,  could  this  be  accom- 
plished? By  what  means  more  than  human  could 
confidence  be  restored,  courage  re-animated,  evil 
discord  healed,  and  authority  confirmed,  since  it 
was  now  every  where  spurned  at  and  despised? 

In  the  preceding  book  it  has  been  mentioned, 
that  General  Bonaparte,  resolving  to  leave  Egypt, 
deserted  his  army,  and  suddenly  arrived  in  Paris. 
Of  the  circumstances  attending  his  unexpected 
return,  we  shall  at  present  treat ;  and  the  state  of 
the  deserted  army  shall  be  the  subject  of  another 
chapter. 

No  sooner  had  Bonaparte  entered  Paris,  than 
all  the  different  factions  were  eager  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  obtaining  his  suffrage.  Urged  on 
by  his  own  lofty  and  ambitious  hopes,  he  deter- 
mined, in  this  perplexing  situation,  to  sever  the 
gordian  knot  by  his  sword,  and  to  take  the  most 
prodigious  responsibility  on  himself,  by  seizing  on 
the  slackened  reins  of  the  state  with  a  firm  and 
daring  hand. 

The  period  of  action  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of 
November ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  pre-concerted  with  Sieyes  and  a  small 
number  of  confidential  friends,  the  council  of 
elders,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jacobinical  mem- 
bers, were  summoned  to  meet  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; when  it  was  decreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Regnier,  to  remove  the  sittings  of  the  legislative 
body  to  St.  Cloud,  with  the  execution  of  which 
General  Bonaparte  was  charged,  who  had  also 
the  legislative  guard  placed  under  his  orders. 
Having  received  official  information  of  this  ap- 
pointment, he  went  immediately  to  the  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries,  attended  by  Generals  Berthier  and 
Lefevre,  declaring  to  the  council,  "  that  the  de- 
cree their  wisdom  had  issued,  the  arms  of  him- 
self, and  the  generals  his  associates,  would  carry 
into  execution.  We  will  have  a  republic  founded 
on  the  right  basis,  on  civil  liberty  and  national 
representation. — I  swer.r  it  in  my  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  my  fellow-soldiers." 

The  gates  of  the  Thuilleries  were  shut  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  guards  placed  at  the  chief 
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posts  in  and  about  Paris.  He  next  reviewed  the  BOOK  IV. 
troops  in  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  palace, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  camp,  and  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  whole 
soldiery,  inviting  them  to  second  him  with  their 
wonted  courage,  firmness,  and  energy.  "  In 
what  state  did  I  leave  France?  In  what  state 
have  I  found  it  ?  I  left  you  peace,  and  I  find  war! 
I  left  you  conquests,  and  the  enemy  are  possess- 
ing your  frontiers!  I  left  you  arsenals  well  sup- 
plied ;  you  are  without  arms ;  robbery  has  been 
reduced  to  a  system ;  the  resources  of  the  state 
are  drained  ;  and  the  soldiery  is  without  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  defence. — Where  are  the  hun- 
dred thousand  comrades  whom  I  left  covered 
with  laurels?" 

The  directory  called  an  extraordinary  meeting, 
when  made  acquainted  with  this  unexpected  sit- 
ting of  the  council  of  ancients.  Gohier,  then  pre- 
sident, Moulins,  and  Barras,  were  at  the  palace 
of  the  Luxemburg ;  but  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos 
had  previously  gone  to  the  Thuilleries.  A  mes- 
sage being  sent  to  the  military  commandant  of 
Paris,  he  appeared  ;  and  being  desired  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  tumult,  he  observed,  that  an  irre- 
versible decree  had  invested  Bonaparte  with  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris,  which  made 
himself  nothing-  more  than  a  subaltern ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  must  apply  to  the  general- 
iu-chief  for  whatever  information  they  required. 

The  adoption  of  violent  measures  first  suggested 
itself  to  Gohier  and  Moulins,  when  a  proposition 
was  made  to  arrest  Bonaparte  in  his  own  house ; 
but  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  guard  had  de- 
serted to  the  Thuilleries,  and  that  the  directorial 
palace  itself  was  invested  by  a  troop  of  soldiers. 
These  three  directors  being  no  longer  supported, 
either  by  public  opinion  or  public  force,  saw  the 
supreme  authority  dropping  from  their  hands. 
About  noon,  Barras  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
Bonaparte,  having  obtained  permission  to  retire 
under  a  guard,  to  his  magnificent  villa  of  Gros- 
bois.  He  was  the  only  individual  who  had  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  directory  since  the  first 
existence  of  the  constitution  ;  and  his  character 
was  rather  distinguished  for  dissipation  and  cor- 
ruption, than  for  cruelty  or  oppression.  Mou- 
lins and  Gohier  were  confined  to  their  apartments 
in  the  Luxemburg.  The  former,  however,  made 
his  escape  during  the  night,  and  the  latter  was 
next  day  permitted  to  retire  to  his  own  house. 

At  noon,  the  sitting  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred was  opened  as  usual.  They  knew  nothing 
but  from  vague  report  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
conduct  of_the  elders  had  been  determined.  The 
procf.s  verlml  having  been  read  over,  every  mem- 
ber was  anxious  to  be  heard  ;  but  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, the  president,  and  one  of  the  general's  bro- 
thers, shortened  the  debate,  by  reading'  the  decree 
by  virtue  of  which  the  council  of  elders,  agreeably 
3O 
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BOOK  IV.  to  the  spirit  of  the  l():{d  article  of  the  constitution, 
—  transferred  the  sittings  of  the  legislature  to  St. 
Cloud,  and    declared  the   meeting   dissolved,  iii 
spite  of  every  attempt  at  opposition. 
^99.  General  Bonaparte  then  issued  two  proclama- 

tions:—  one  informing  the  national  guard,  that 
the  legislature  had  removed  to  St.  Cloud,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  danger  with  which  it  was  threat- 
ened by  the  disorganization  of  the  administrative 
government,  the  other  acquainting  the  soldiery 
that  he  had  taken  the  command  of  the  army,  in 
order  to  execute  measures  for  the  substantial  be- 
nefit of  the  people.  A  third  proclamation  re- 
commended it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  re- 
main quiet,  declaring  that  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  were  designed  for  the  re-establishment 
of  internal  order,  for  restoring  liberty,  and  fixing 
the  republic  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  most 
profound  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  Paris, 
arising  from  faith  in  these  public  avowals,  and  a 
universally  prevailing  conviction  that  the  result 
of  these  measures  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

Next  morning  the  senate  assembled  in  the 
great  gallery  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
orangery  being  occupied  by  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  which  opened  on  the  garden.  Gaudin 
moved,  that  a  committee  of  seven  should  be 
chosen,  to  make  a  report  instantly  on  the  situa- 
tion to  which  the  state  was  reduced ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  concluded,  a  violent  clamor  ensued  ;  some 
urging  a  renewal  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  made  in  due  form,  and  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte  was  occupied  in 
delivering  an  oration  to  the  council  of  elders,  and 
requesting  them  to  associate  their  wisdom  with 
his  firmness.  He  maintained,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  3  was  nothing  but  a  ruin,  that  it 
had  been  the  sport  of  every  party,  who  had  in 
their  respective  turns  trampled  it  under  their  feet; 
and  he  maintained,  that  every  species  of  tyranny 
had  been  committed  and  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
stitution. In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  made 
use  of  the  memorable  words,  "  ice  it-ill  nave  the 


thusiasm, "  Soldiers  !  say  if  ever  I  deceived  you 
when  I  promised  you  victory." 

He  next  went  to  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
who,  having  renewed  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the 
constitution,  were  discussing  with  great  warmth 
the  questions  relating  to  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Barras,  making  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  of  returning  to  Paris  in  a  mass,  when  General 
Bonaparte  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
orangery,  attended  by  a  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers  without  arms.  Having  advanced  a  few 
steps  into  the  room,  as  if  desirous  to  address  the 
assembly,  a  hundred  voices  exclaimed,  "  Down 


with  the  tyrant !  down  with  the  dictator !  kill 
him!  kill  him!''  Different  members  left  their 
seats,  and  rushed  forward  with  threatening*  of 
immediate  vengeance ;  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Arena,  who  was  one  of  the  deputies,  aimed  n  blow 
at  him  with  a  poniard,  which  one  of  the  grenadiers 
parried,  and  received  on  his  arm.  Bonaparte 
stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  and  struck  with 
astonishment ;  for  though  he  doubtless  expected 
to  meet  with  opposition,  he  was  by  no  menus  pre- 
pared for  a  scene  so  frantic  and  violent.  The 
officers  in  his  train  at  length  stepped  forward  to 
snatch  him  from  danger,  and  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up 
in  the  palace-court. 

The  president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  ascended 
the  tribune  at  this  moment,  and  proclaimed,  that 
the  general,  his  brother,  had  no  design  but  to  ac- 
quaint the  council  with  the  present  alarming  situa- 
tion of  affairs;  and  he  insisted  that  he  should  he 
called  into  the  assembly  to  explain  the  motives  of 
his  conduct.  Exclamations  and  reproaches,  how- 
ever, swallowed  up  his  voice;  and  so  dreadful 
was  the  consequent  confusion,  that  the  president 
threw  off'  his  robes  of  office,  and  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  held  it  no  longer.  Poniards  and 
pistols  were  instantly  presented  to  his  breast,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  resume  his  office ;  when 
General  Lefevre,  who  was  commissioned  by  Bo- 
naparte, being  made  acquainted  with  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  the  president  was  exposed, 
entered  the  hall  at  the  head  of  a  military  detach- 
ment, and  having  surrounded  Lucien,  conducted 
him  into  the  court  of  the  palace. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  the  troops 
were  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  general ; 
but  it  is  just  at  the  same  time  to  admit,  that  they 
were  far  from  being  unanimous  01  resolved  in 
their  sentiments.  They  listened  to  the  president, 
however,  with  the  most  profound  attention,  whilst 
he  declared,  in  very  moving  expressions,  that 
both  he  and  his  brother  had  been  threatened  with 
assassination  ;  that  the  assembly  of  five  hundred 
had  no  longer  any  existence ;  that  the  minority 
had  become  rebels,  and  were  holding  the  poniard 
of  sedition  and  despotism  over  the  heads  of  the 
unarmed  majority;  and  he  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  military  to  drive  those  rebels  from  the 
council-chamber,  where  they  were  at  that  mo- 
ment exercising  acts  of  violence  and  despotism, 
and  on  the  eve  of  subverting  the  republic.  The 
president  having  concluded  his  speech,  the  soldiers 
instantly  drew  their  swords,  making  the  air  re- 
sound with  the  cries  of  "  Vive  la  republlqiie  !" 

General  Bonaparte  resolved  to  turn  this  favor- 
able moment  to  a  good  account,  and  therefore  re- 
peated aloud  his  order  to  march,  which  was  in- 
stantly obeyed.  The  chamber  was  still  the  seat 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  when  the  pas  de  charge 
was  suddenly  heard,  and  the  voices  of  the  speakers 
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were  drowned  in  the  noise  of  drums  and  clario- 
nets. Officers  and  soldiers  were  instantly  at  the 
doors  of  the  assembly,  one  of  whom  desired  the 
deputies  to  withdraw,  declaring-  that  he  would  not 
be  responsible  for  their  lives;  with  which  invita- 
tion many  of  them  complied.  Others  continued 
to  repeat  their  invectives ;  but,  having'  sounded 
the  juts  de  chnrr/e  a  second  time,  the  hall  was  in- 
stantly cleared  by  the  grenadiers  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  the  representatives  flocking  into  the 
garden,  and  leaving-  the  military  in  possession  of 
tlie  palace.  The  most  Jacobinical  of  the  mal- 
contents fled  with  precipitation  to  the  metropolis. 

The  first  vague  accounts  of  these  transactions 
filled  the  city  of  Paris  with  alarming  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  receive  an  accurate 
and  circumstantial  detail  of  facts,  than  the  people 
ef  Paris  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  the  jacobins, 
and  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  much  better  go- 
vernment, having  justice  and  humanity  for  its 
basis,  under  the  guardian  care  of  which  every  citi- 
zen might  mid  safety  and  protection,  who  wished 
to  be  obedient  to  the  laws. 

During  the  arduous  conflict  between  Bona- 
parte and  the  council  of  five  hundred,  the  elders 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  would  subvert  in  the  issue  the 
directorial  government ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
remedies  might  be  found  for  the  disorders  of  the 
state,  without  having  recourse  to  extremities  of 
such  a  dangerous  nature.  The  contest,  however, 
being  at  an  end,  they  agreed  to  the  propositions, 
that  an  executive  provisional  commission  should 
be  nominated ;  that  the  legislative  body  should 
be  adjourned  to  the  21st  of  December;  and  that 
an  intermediary  commission  should  be  formed,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  national  re- 
presentation. 

The  council  of  five  hundred,  and  that  of  the 
autients,  met  again  in  the  evening ;  but  the  for- 
mer now  exhibited  a  conduct  very  different  from 
what  they  manifested  but  a  few  hours  before. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  congratulated  the  members 
then  present  on  their  happy  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  jacobins  and  assassins,  although  the  van- 
quished party  were  extremely  anxious  to  extend 
a  second  time  their  horrible  and  sanguinary  do- 
minion over  the  affrighted  country.  Applauses 
were  the  only  interruption  he  met  with  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  de- 
monstrated, by  very  forcible  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments, that  a  total  change  in  the  constitution  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Nothing  stable  was  pos- 
sessed by  France,  either  in  its  agents  or  its  means, 
during  the  existence  of  the  directorial  govern- 
ment. Under  that  tyrannical  system,  property 
was  insecure,  commerce  and  the  arts  were  in  a 
state  of  stagnation ;  confidence  was  a  shadow ; 
and  so  excessive  was  the  oppression  of  the  people, 
that  to  point  out  the  evils  of  the  state,  and  the  re- 


medies for  curing  them,  were  equally  dangerous.  BOOK  IV. 

He  unfolded,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  sagacity, 

the  radical  defects  of  that  constitution,  and  ex-    CHAP.  I. 
plained  the   reasons  why  it  was  morally  impos-  v^^v*^/ 
sible  for  harmony  to  exist  between  the  legislative      1799. 
and  executive  branches  of  the  constitution.    These 
two,  instead  of  uniting,  were  constantly  at  vari- 
ance, representing  two  enemies  who  were  conti- 
nually at  loggerheads.    This  orator  concluded  by 
saying: 

"  In  short,  upon  investigating  the  public  ser- 
vice, is  there  a  single  part  which  is  organised,  or 
which  is  carried  on  in  a  regular  and  invariable 
mode  ?  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  in  chaos, 
and  all  our  efforts  to  extricate  ourselves  have 
ended  in  nothing;  and  never  can  end  in  any 
thing,  except  to  plunge  us  deeper  in  the  abyss  of 
ruin.  Is  it  astonishing,  therefore,  that  neither 
public  nor  private  liberty  has  yet  existed  in 
France,  where  all  command  and  none  obey; 
where  nothing,  in  short,  exists,  but  the  phantom 
of  a  government?  The  basis  of  the  constitution, 
or  the  general  principle  of  it,  are  indeed  good ; 
they  are  the  principles  of  every  good  government ; 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  unity  of  the  re- 
public, equality  of  rights,  liberty,  and  the  repre- 
sentative system.  But  the  constitutional  organi- 
zation arranged  on  this  basis,  is  essentially  vicious. 
It  is  in  the  conviction  of  the  demagogues,  as  well 
as  of  ourselves,  that  the  actual  order  of  things 
can  no  longer  continue.  They  would  willingly 
take  advantage  of  that  movement,  and  govern 
France  as  in  1793 ;  while  we  are  anxious  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plan  of  liberty  allied  with 
order,  and  productive  of  happiness.  We  wish 
liberty  for  all,  they  only  for  themselves." 

When  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  concluded  his 
speech,  the  project,  of  which  the  council  of  elders 
had  already  approved,  was  brought  forward.  It 
said,  that  the  directory  no  longer  existed ;  that 
certain  deputies,  sixty-one  in  number,  were  no 
longer  members  of  the  national  representation ; 
that  an  executive  commission  should  be  provision- 
ally appointed,  composed  of  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and 
Bonaparte,  who  should  be  denominated  consuls 
of  the  French  republic ;  that  commissions  of 
twenty-five  members  each  should  be  named  by 
the  two  councils,  to  prepare  the  requisite  changes 
in  the  organic  dispositions  of  the  constitution, — 
the  design  of  which  was,  to  consolidate,  guarantee, 
and  inviolably  consecrate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
French  people ;  that  they  should  also  be  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a  civil  code.  In  a  word, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  to  the  people 
of  France  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  present  changes. 
Thus  ended  this  great  revolution,  which  was  ac- 
complished in  twenty-four  hours,  and  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  all  descriptions  of  people,  ex- 
cept by  the  jacobins. 
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Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, Bonaparte  created  himself  first  consul, 
Cambeceres  and  Lebrun  being-  the  second  and 
third.  The  last  of  these  \vere  chosen  only  for 
five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  regu- 
lar rotation  of  elections,  in  regard  to  those  subor- 
dinate magistrates.  Sieyes  was  rewarded  by  the 
legislative  commission  with  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  worth  the  animal  sum  of  about 
16,000  francs. 

The  three  consuls  entered  on  their  functions 
the  next  day,  and  the  legislative  commissions 
began  their  sittings  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
attain  popularity,  they  repealed  some  odious  laws, 
particularly  the  law  of  hostages,  and  the  forced 
loan  of  100  millions. 

The  military  tribunals,  hitherto  employed  to 
inflict  the  penalty  of  death  on  such  of  the  emi- 
grants as  had  returned  to  their  native  country, 
were  suspended.  The  refractory  priests,  hitherto 
persecuted,  were  recalled  from  their  exile,  and 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  without 
any  other  formality  than  a  simple  declaration, 
that  they  would  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  churches  were  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  ancient  religion  began  to  be  treated 
with  respect.  With  consummate  policy,  public 
honors  were  conferred  on  the  remains  of  Pius 
VI. ;  and  that  general  who  boasted  in  Africa, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  mussulman,  that  France  had 
overthrown  the  head  of  the  catholic  faith,  now 
ordered  a  pompous  funeral  service  to  be  cele- 
brated to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  pontiff. 

Lucien,  the  first  consul's  brother,  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  interior ;  and  Charles  Maurice 
Talleyrand  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Of  this 
character,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Sieyes,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  projected  that  revolution,  of  which 
Bonaparte  arrived  in  France  so  seasonably  to 
undertake  the  execution,  we  shall  subjoin  a  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies in  France,  Talleyrand  was  born  at  Paris,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1754.  He  is  the  younger  son 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Counts  of  Peregord, 
who,  three  centuries  ago,  were  sovereigns  of  a 
country  in  the  south-western  part  of  France,  yet 
called  Peregord.  Though  nobly  born,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  were  not  such  as  to 
afford  him  the  prospect  of  hereditary  possessions  ; 
and,  being  club-footed  from  his  birth,  at  an  early 
period  of  bis  life  he  was  destined  for  the  church. 
He  commenced  his  education  at  the  college  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  where,  in  1769,  he  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  learning  in  his  class ;  but,  as  his 
early  depravity  was  proportionate  to  his  genius, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  publicly  reprimanded  for 
the  glaring  irregularity  of  his  conduct.  During 
the  Easter  week,  in  17G8,  at  which  period  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  a  public 


brothel,  got  involved  in  a  quarrel,  refused  to  give 
his  adversary  satisfaction,  was  in  consequence 
thrown  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window  into  the 
street,  and  had  both  his  legs  broken  by  the  fall. 
Refusing  to  state  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
he  was  carried  to  an  hospital,  where  he  remained 
four  days  before  it  was  ascertained  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  The  superior  of  the  college  having 
learned  the  cause  of  his  accident,  Talleyrand  was 
refused  re-admission  ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him, 
that,  when  informed  of  his  disgrace,  though  lying 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
swore  that  it  should  not  be  for  want  of  his  active 
endeavours  and  philosophical  zeal,  if,  five-and- 
twenfy  years  afterwards,  Christian  teachers  and 
Christian  pupils  were  still  found  in  France ;  or  if 
churches  were  not  changed  into  theatres,  and 
colleges  into  brothels. 

Two  years  before  the  period  of  this  event,  Tal- 
leyrand's father  had  died,  and  he  was  now  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Count  de  Peregord. 
This  nobleman  had  him  secretly  brought  from 
the  hospital  to  his  palace,  Rue  de  I'Universite, 
Fauxbovrg  St.  Germain ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
same  governor  who  superintended  the  education 
of  his  cousin,  the  Prince  de  Chalais.  His  talents 
continued  to  unfold  themselves  with  celerity  and 
splendor ;  but,  if  possible,  his  depravity  made  a 
still  more  rapid  progress. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  count's  palace  re- 
sided a  Madame  Gauchier,  a  widow,  with  five 
children,  three  of  whom  were  daughters.  A 
scanty  pension  allowed  her  by  government,  her 
husband  having  been  a  captain  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  proved  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  her  family,  and  she  and  her  daughters 
had  taken  up  the  business  of  mantua-makers, 
By  splendid  presents  and  flattering  offers,  the 
unsuspecting  innocence  of  the  girls  was  soon  se- 
duced ;  and  in  less  than  six  months,  Maria  and 
Amy,  the  one  aged  eighteen,  the  other  sixteen, 
were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  For  the  alleged 
purpose  of  procuring  abortion,  some  drugs  were 
presented  by  their  lover  ;  but,  so  deleterious  were 
their  effects,  that  they  immediately  deprived  Amy 
of  her  life  and  Maria  of  her  reason  ;  and,  on  the 
same  dny,  the  wretched  mother  followed  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  her  daughters  to  the  grave,  and 
accompanied  the  other  to  a  mad-house !  Talley- 
rand, however,  remained  unsuspected ;  the  poor 
widow  still  received  his  visits  with  distinction, 
consulted  him  as  a  friend,  and  revered  him  as  a- 
benefactor.  But  the  friendly  veil  of  ignorance 
was  at  last  withdrawn.  On  her  fourteenth  birth- 
day, during  the  carnival  of  1770,  her  third  daugh- 
ter, .Sophia,  disappeared;  and,  in  such  a  manner 
did  Talleyrand  plan  the  retreat  of  his  new  victim, 
that  she  was  not  discovered  until  Midsummer. 
At  length,  tempted  by  the  reward  of  3000  livres. 
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offered  by  the  Duke  of  Pentbievre,  bis  female 
accomplice  disclosed  the  place  of  her  conceal- 
ment, and  poor  Sophia  was  discovered  in  the  arms 
of  her  seducer.  She,  too,  had  become  pregnant, 
and  in  her  room  was  found  a  box  of  pills,  which, 
by  her  confession,  were  intended  to  produce  abor- 
tion. These  pills  were  analysed,  compared  with 
the  substances  which  were  found  in  the  corpse  of 
the  poisoned  Amy,  and  had  evidently  been  com- 
posed of  similar  ingredients !  Talleyrand,  also, 
from  a  combination  of  juvenile  indiscretion  and 
depraved  vanity,  had  boasted  of  his  intrigues  with, 
and  gloried  in  the  ruin  of,  the  two  elder  sisters. 
Sophia  was  taken  into  the  convent  of  the  Ursu- 
lines,  near  Paris ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  at- 
tention which  she  experienced,  an  untimely  death 
succeeded  a  premature  delivery ;  and,  in  two 
days,  her  dissolution  was  followed  by  that  of  her 
mother,  from  a  broken  heart,  and  the  same  tomb 
received  them  both. 

When  Count  de  Peregord  was  informed  of 
these  shocking  events,  he  convoked  a  family  coun- 
cil, for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  the  future 
disposal  of  his  nephew.  Some  proposed  that  he 
should  be  exiled  to  the  colonies  for  life;  but  it 
M  as  at  length  agreed,  that  a  petition  should  be 
presented  to  the  king  for  a  lettre  de  cachet. 
This  was  obtained;  and,  in  October,  1770,  Tal- 
leyrand was  seized  at  a  gambling-house,  and 
thrown  into  the  Bastille,  under  the  name  of 
L'Abbe  Boiteux.  In  December  following,  he 
was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where 
he  remained  in  solitary  confinement  for  twelve 
months.  By  inflicting  severe  penances  on  him- 
self, and  expressing  a  desire  to  enter  the  order  of 
La  Trap,  the  most  rigid  of  all  monastic  institu- 
tions, he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  chaplain  of 
the  castle,  that  his  life  was  not  only  a  life  of  re- 
pentance, but  of  edification  ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  such  assurance,  Talleyrand  was  liberated,  and 
sent  to  finish  his  studies  with  the  Jesuits  of  Thou- 
louse,  where,  in  1773,  he  was  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gallican  clergy. 

The  Egyptian  expedition  of  Bonaparte  was 
suggested  by  Talleyrand,  by  which  means  he 
gained  two  important  points ;  he  flattered  the  un- 
bounded ambition  of  the  Corsican,  and  thus  ob- 
tained his  friendship ;  and  by  sending  away  the 
object  of  the  directory's  dread  and  jealousy,  he 
conferred  an  obligation  on  the  directors,  and  thus 
insured  his  own  continuance  in  place. 

In  one  of  the  first  councils  of  state,  after  Bo- 
naparte's usurpation  of  the  consulate,  Talleyrand 
submitted  proposals  for  a  general  pacification  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  King  of  England,  with 
the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Russia,  were  in- 
sulted by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Corsican 's 
own  hand. 

About  the  end  of  December,  Lord  Grenville 
received  a  letter  from  M.  Talleyrand,  signifying, 
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that  he  had,  by  order  of  his  government,  dispatch-  BOOK  IV. 

ed  a  messenger  with  a  letter  from  the  first  consul  — 

to   his  majesty  the  King  of  England.     Of  this     CHAP.  I. 
extraordinary  epistle,  the  following  is  an  accurate   s-^"v"^' 
transcript :  1800. 

"  FRENCH    REPUBLIC— SOVEREIGNTY    OF    THE 
PEOPLE— LIBERTY— EQUALITY. 

"  BONAPARTE,  FIRST  CONSUL  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC,  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  THE  KING  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

"  Paris,  5th  Nivose,  Stti  year 
(December  25,  1799.) 

"  CALLED  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation 
to  occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic,  I 
think  it  proper,  on  entering  into  office,  to  make  a 
direct  communication  of  it  to  your  majesty. 

"  The  war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  must  it  be  eternal? 
Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  understand- 
ing? 

"  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  powerful  and  strong  beyond  what  their 
safety  and  independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
of  vain  greatness,  the  benefits  of  commerce,  inter- 
nal prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families? 
How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the 
first  necessity  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory  ? 

"  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the 
heart  of  your  majesty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  na- 
tion, and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy.. 

"  Your  majesty  will  only  see,  in  this  overture, 
my  sincere  desire  to  contribute  efficaciously,  for 
the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a 
step,  speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disen- 
gaged from  those  forms  which,  necessary  perhaps 
to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states,  prove 
only  in  those  which  are  strong,  the  mutual  desire 
of  deceiving  each  other. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their 
strength,  may  still  for  a  long  time,  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  being 
exhausted.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  fate 
of  all  civilised  nations  is  attached  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  war  which  involves  the  whole  world. 
(Signed)  "  BONAPARTE." 

In  a  few  days  Lord  Grenville  informed  M. 
Talleyrand  "  that  he  had  laid  before  the  king  the 
two  letters  transmitted  to  him ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty, seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  those  forms 
which  have  long  been  established  in  Europe  for 
transacting  business  with  foreign  states,  had  com- 
manded him  to  return,  in  his  name,  the  official 
answer  enclosed. 

"    OFFICIAL    NOTE    FROM    LORD    GRENVILLE   TO    THE 
MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AT  PARIS. 

"  London,  January  4, 1800. 
"  THE  king  has  given  frequent  proofs  of  his 
sincere  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  secure 
3P 
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BOOK  IV.  and  permanent  tranquillity  in  Europe.  He  nei- 
ther is,  nor  has  been,  engaged  in  any  contest  for 
a  vain  and  false  glory.  He  has  had  no  other  view 
than  that  of  maintaining,  against  all  aggression, 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

"  For  these  he  has  contended  against  all 
unprovoked  attacks ;  and  for  the  same  object 
he  is  still  obliged  to  contend;  nor  can  he  hope 
that  this  necessity  could  be  removed  by  en- 
tering at  the  present  moment  into  negociation 
with  those  whom  a  fresh  revolution  has  so  re- 
cently placed  in  the  exercise  of  power  in  France ; 
since  no  real  advantage  can  arise  from  such 
negociation  to  the  great  and  desirable  object 
of  general  peace,  until  it  shall  distinctly  ap- 
pear that  those  causes  have  ceased  to  operate 
which  originally  produced  the  war,  and  by  which 
it  has  since  been  protracted,  and,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  renewed. 

"  The  same  system,  to  the  prevalence  of  which 
France  justly  ascribes  all  her  present  miseries,  is 
that  which  has  also  involved  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  a  long  and  destructive  warfare,  of  a  nature 
long  since  unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilised 
nations. 

"  For  the  extension  of  this  system,  and  for  the 
extermination  of  all  established  governments,  the 
resources  of  France  hare,  from  year  to  year,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  unparalleled  distress, 
been  lavished  and  exhausted.  To  this  indiscri- 
minate spirit  of  destruction,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Swiss  cantons,  his  ma- 
jesty's ancient  friends  and  allies,  have  succes- 
sively been  sacrificed.  Germany  has  been 
ravaged ;  Italy,  though  now  rescued  from  its  inva- 
ders, has  been  made  the  scene  of  unbounded 
rapine  and  anarchy.  His  majesty  has  himself 
been  compelled  to  maintain  an  arduous  and  bur- 
densome contest  for  the  independence  and  exis- 
tence of  his  kingdoms. 

"  Nor  have  these  calamities  been  confined  to  Eu- 
rope alone.  They  have  been  extended  lo  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  world,  and  even  to  coun- 
tries so  remote,  both  in  situation  and  interest  from 
the  present  contest,  that  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  war  was,  perhaps,  unknown  to  those  who 
found  themselves  suddenly  involved  in  all  its 
horrors. 

"  While  such  a  system  continues  to  prevail,  and 
•while  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  nation  can  be  lavished  in  its  support, 
experience  has  shown  that  no  defence  but  that  of 
open  and  steady  hostility  can  be  availing.  The 
most  solemn  treaties  have  only  prepared  the  way 
for  fresh  aggression  ;  and  it  is  to  a  determined 
resistance  alone  that  is  now  due  whatever  remains 
in  Europe  of  stability,  for  property,  for  personal 
liberty,  for  social  order,  or  for  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

*  For  the  security,  therefore,  of  these  essential 


objects,  his  majesty  cannot  place  his  reliance  on 
the  mere  renewal  of  general  professions  of  pacific 
dispositions.  Such  professions  have  been  repeat- 
edly held  out  by  all  those  who  have  successively 
directed  the  resources  of  France  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Europe ;  and  whom  the  present  rulers  have 
declared  to  have  been  all,  from  the  beginning  and 
uniformly,  incapable  of  maintaining  the  relations 
of  amity  and  peace. 

"  Greatly,  indeed,  will  his  majesty  rejoice 
whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  danger  to  which 
his  own  dominions,  and  those  of  his  allies,  have 
been  so  long  exposed,  has  really  ceased ;  when- 
ever he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  necessity  of 
resistance  is  at  an  end ;  that,  affer  the  experience 
of  so  many  years  of  crimes  and  miseries,  better 
principles  have  ultimately  prevailed  in  France; 
and  that  all  the  gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  ami 
all  the  restless  schemes  of  destruction,  which  have 
endangered  the  very  existence  of  civil  society, 
have,  at  length,  been  finally  relinquished.  But 
the  conviction  of  such  a  change,  however  agree- 
able to  his  majesty's  wishes,  can  result  only  from 
experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts. 

"  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  rea- 
lity and  permanence,  would  be  the  restoration  of 
that  line  of  princes,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at 
home,  and  in  consideration  and  respect  abroad. 
Such  an  event  would  at  once  have  removed,  and 
will  at  any  time  remove,  all  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  negociation  or  peace.  It  would  confirm  to 
France  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  ancient 
territory,  and  it  would  give  to  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  that 
security  which  they  are  new  compelled  to  seek  by 
other  means. 

"  But,  desirable  as  such  an  event  must  be,  both 
to  France  and  the  world,  it  is  not  to  this  mode 
exclusively  that  his  majesty  limits  the  possibility 
of  secure  and  solid  pacih'cafion.  His  majesty 
makes  no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall 
be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands 
she  shall  vest  the  authority  necessary  for  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

"  His  majesty  looks  only  to  the  security  of  his 
own  dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the 
general  safety  of  Europe.  Whenever  he  shall 
judge  that  such  security  can  in  any  manner  be 
attained,  as  resulting  either  from  the  internal 
situation  of  that  country,  from  whose  internal  situ- 
ation the  danger  has  arisen— or  from  such  other, 
circumstances,  of  whatever  nature,  as  may  pro- 
duce the  same  end— his  majesty  will  eagerly  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his  allies, 
the  means  of  immediate  and  geneml  pacification. 

«  Unhappily  no  such  security  hitherto  exists;  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
new  government  will  be  directed ;  no  reasonable 
ground  by  which  to  judge  of  its  stability.  In  this 
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situation  it  can,  for  the  present,  only  remain  for 
his  majesty  to  pursue,  in  conjunction  with  other 
powers,  those  exertions  of  just  and  defensive  war 
which  his  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects 
will  never  permit  him,  either  to  continue  beyond 
the  necessity  in  which  they  originated,  or  to  ter- 
minate on  any  other  grounds  than  such  as  may 
best  contribute  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their 
tranquillity,  their  constitution,  and  their  indepen- 
deuce. 

(Signed)  "  GRENVILLE." 

In  as  short  a  time  as  the  distance  and  other 
circumstances  would  admit,  Lord  Grenville  re- 
ceived a  note  from  M.  Talleyrand,  inclosing,  by 
command  of  the  first  consul,  an  answer  to  his  last 
communication,  "  equally  official,"  as  follows: — 

M.    TALLEYRAND    TO    LORD    GRENVILLE. 

"  Paris,  24th  Nivose,  Stk  year 
(Jan.  14, 1800.; 

"  THE  official  note,  under  date  of  the  14th  Ni- 
vose, the  8th  year,  addressed  by  the  minister  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  having  been  laid  before  the 
first  consul  of  the  French  republic,  he  observed, 
with  surprise,  that  it  rested  upon  an  opinion  which 
is  not  exact,  respecting  the  origin  and  conse- 
quences of  the  present  war.  Very  far  from  its 
being  France  which  provoked  it,  she  had,  it  must 
be  remembered,  from  the  commencement  of  her 
revolution,  solemnly  proclaimed  her  love  of  peace 
and  her  disinclination  to  conquests,  her  respect 
for  the  independence  of  all  governments ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  occupied  at  that  time 
with  her  own  internal  affairs,  she  would  have 
avoided  taking  part  in  those  of  Europe,  and 
would  have  remained  faithful  to  her  declarations. 

"  But,  from  an  opposite  disposition,  as  soon  as 
the  French  revolution  had  broken  out,  almost  all 
Europe  entered  into  a  league  for  its  destruction. 
The  aggression  was  real  long  time  before  it  was 
public.  Internal  resistance  was  excited :  its  oppo- 
nents were  favorably  received;  their  extravagant 
declamations  were  supported ;  the  French  nation 
was  insulted  in  the  person  of  its  agents;  and 
England  set  particularly  this  example  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  minister  accredited  to  ner.  Finally, 
France  was,  in  fact,  attacked  in  her  independence, 
in  her  honor,  and  in  her  safety,  long  time  before 
war  was  declared. 

"  Thus  it  is  to  the  projects  of  subjection,  dissolu- 
tion, and  dismemberment,  which  were  prepared 
against  her,  and  the  execution  of  which  was  seve- 
ral times  attempted  and  pursued,  that  France  has 
aright  to  impute  the  evils  which  she  has  suffered, 
and  those  which  have  afflicted  Europe.  Such 
projects,  for  a  long  time  without  example  with 
respect  to  so  powerful  a  nation,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  on  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

"  Assailed  on  all  sides,  the  republic  could  not 
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but  extend  universally  the  efforts  of  her  defence  ;  BOOK  IT 
and  it  is  only  for  the  maintainance  of  her  inde-  — — — 
pendence  that  she  has  made  use  of  those  means  CHAP.  1. 
which  she  possessed  in  her  own  strength  and  the 
courage  of  her  citizens.  As  long  as  she  saw  her 
enemies  obstinately  refuse  to  recognise  her  rights, 
she  counted  only  upon  the  energy  of  her  resistance; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  invasion,  she  sought  for  means  of  reconci- 
liation, and  manifested  pacific  intentions ;  and,  if 
these  have  not  always  been  efficacious — if,  in  the 
midst  of  the  critical  circumstances  of  her  internal 
situation,  which  the  revolution  and  the  war  have 
successively  brought  on,  the  former  depositaries  of 
the  executive  authority  in  France  have  not  always 
shown  as  much  moderation  as  the  nation  itself 
has  shown  courage — it  must,  above  all,  be  imputed 
to  the  fatal  and  persevering  animosity  with  which 
the  resources  of  England  have  been  lavished  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  France. 

"  But  if  the  wishes  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in 
conformity  with  his  assurances,  are  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  French  republic  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace,  why,  instead  of  attempting  the  apo- 
logy of  the  war,  should  not  attention  be  rattier 
paid  to  the  means  of  terminating  it?  And  what 
obstacle  can  prevent  a  mutual  understanding,  of 
which  the  utility  is  reciprocal  and  is  felt;  espe- 
cially when  the  first  consul  of  the  French  repub- 
lic has  personally  given  so  many  proofs  of  his 
eagerness  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  of  his  disposition  to  maintain  the  rigid  obser- 
vance of  all  the  treaties  concluded  ? 

"  The  first  consul  of  the  French  republic  could 
not  doubt  that  his  Britannic  majesty  recognised 
the  right  of  nations  to  choose  the  form  of  their 
government,  since  it  is  from  the  exercise  of  this 
right  that  he  holds  his  crown.  But  he  has  been 
unable  to  comprehend  how  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  upon  which  rests  the  existence  of  poli- 
tical societies,  the  ministers  of  his  majesty  could 
annex  insinuations  which  tend  to  an  interference- 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic ;  and  which 
are  no  less  injurious  to  the  French  nation  and  to 
its  government,  than  it  would  be  to  England  and 
to  his  majesty  if  a  sort  of  invitation  were  held  out 
in  favor  of  that  republican  government  of  which 
England  adopted  the  forms  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century;  or  an  exhortation  to  recal  to  the 
throne,  that  family  whom  their  birth  had  placed 
there,  and  whom  a  revolution  compelled  to  des- 
cend from  it. 

"  If,  at  periods  not  far  distant,  when  the  consti- 
tutional system  of  the  republic  presented  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  solidity  which  it  contains  at 
present,  his  Britannic  majesty  thought  himself 
enabled  to  invite  a  negotiation  and  pacific  con- 
ferences, how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  be 
eager  now  to  renew  negotiations  to  which  the  pre- 
sent and  reciprocal  situation  of  affairs  promises  a 
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—  nations  and  humanity  implores  the  conclusion  of 

n*p.  I.  a  war<  marke,i  already  by  such  great  calamities, 
and  the  prolongation  of  which  threatens  Europe 
with  an  universal  convulsion  and  irremediable 
evils.  It  is,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  these  calamities,  or,  in  order  that  their  terrible 
consequences  may  be  a  reproach  to  those  only 
who  shall  have  provoked  them,  that  the  first  con- 
sul of  the  French  republic  proposes  to  put  an  im- 
mediate end  to  hostiliiies,  by  agreeing  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  and  naming  plenipotentiaries  on 
each  side,  who  shall  repair  to  Dunkirk,  or  any 
other  town  as  advantageously  situated  for  the 
quickness  of  the  respective  communications  ;  and 
who  should  apply  themselves,  without  any  delay, 
to  effect  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  good 
understanding  between  the  French  republic  and 
England.  The  first  consul  offers  to  give  the  pass- 
ports which  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
(Signed)  "  C.  M.  TALLEYRAND." 

To  this  note  the  following  official  answer  was 
returned: 

"    LORD    GRENVILLE    TO    M.    TALLEYRAND. 

"  Dmrnina-street,  January  20,  1800. 

"  THE  official  note  transmitted  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  in  France,  and  received  by  the 
undersigned  on  the  18th  instant,  has  been  laid 
before  the  king. 

"  His  majesty  cannot  forbear  expressing  the 
concern  with  which  he  observes  in  that  note,  that 
the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  France,  the  sole 
cause  and  origin  of  the  war,  are  systematically 
defended  by  her  present  rulers,  under  the  same 
injurious  pretences  by  which  they  were  originally 
attempted  to  be  disguised.  His  majesty  will  not 
enter  into  the  refutation  of  allegations  now  univer- 
sally exploded ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  respect  his 
majesty's  conduct,  not  only  in  themselves  utterly 
groundless,  but  contradicted  both  by  the  infernal 
evidence  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  relate, 
and  also  by  the  express  testimony,  given  at  that 
iime,  of  the  government  of  France  itself. 

"  With  respect  to  the  object  of  the  note,  his 
majesty  can  only  refer  to  the  answer  which  he  has 
already  given. 

"  He  has  explained,  without  reserve,  the  obsta- 
cles which,  in  his  judgment,  preclude,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  all  hope  of  advantage  from  negoci- 
ation.  AH  the  inducements  to  treat  which  are 
relied  upon  in  the  French  official  note;  the  per- 
sonal dispositions  which  are  said  to  prevail  for 
V.  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  for  the  future  observ- 
ance of  treaties  ;  the  power  of  insuring  the  effect 
of  those  dispositions,  supposing  them  to  exist ;  and 
the  solidity  of  the  system  newly  established  after 
so  rapid  a  succession  of  revolutions — all  these  are 
points  which  can  be  known  only  from  that  test  to 


\ 


which  his  majesty  has  already  referred  them,  the 
result  of  EXPERIENCE  and  the  EVIDENCE  of  FACTS. 

"  With  that  sincerity  and  plainness  his  anxiety 
for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  indispensably 
required,  his  majesty  has  pointed  out  to  France 
the  surest  and  speediest  means  for  the  attainment 
of  that  great  object.  But  he  has  declared,  in 
terms  equally  explicit,  and  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity, that  he  entertains  no  desire  to  prescribe  to 
a  foreign  nation  the  form  of  its  government;  that 
he  looks  only  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions 
and  of  Europe  ;  and  that,  whenever  that  essential 
object  can,  in  his  judgment,  be  in  any  manner 
whatever  sufficiently  provided  for,  he  will  eagerly 
concert  with  his  allies  the  means  of  immediate  and 
joint  negociation  for  the  re-establishment  of  ge- 
neral tranquillity. 

"  To  these  declarations  his  mnjesty  steadily 
adheres ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  grounds  thus 
stated,  that  his  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  sub- 
jects will  suffer  him  to  renounce  that  system  of 
vigorous  defence  to  which,  under  the  favor  of 
Providence,  his  kingdoms  owe  the  security  of 
those  blessings  which  they  now  enjoy. 

(Signed)  "  GRENVILLE." 

The  whole  of  this  very  extraordinary  corres- 
pondence was  immediately  communicated  to  par- 
liament, by  a  message  from  the  king;  and, on  the 
28th  of  January,  Lord  Grenville  moved  an  address 
to  the  throne;  speaking  of  the  first  consul  of 
France,  he  remarked,  "  He  had  multiplied  viola- 
tions of  all  moral  and  religious  duties ;  he  had 
repeated  acts  of  perfidy :  his  hypocrisies  were 
innumerable;  and,  in  the  declarations  which 
affirmed  the  French  to  be  true  musselmen,  he  had 
given  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  sincerity  and  his 
principles."  The  address  was  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  observed,  "  that  there 
were  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  censure  the 
littleness  which  attacked  the  personal  character  of 
Bonaparte  in  order  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  French  nation.  Could  these  railing  accu- 
sations," asked  his  grace,  "  enable  us  to  negociate 
with  more  effect,  or  in  any  degree  facilitate  the 
prospect  of  peace  ?"  He  concluded  with  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  expressive  of  dis- 
approbation, censure,  and  regret,  for  the  evil 
counsels  by  which  his  majesty  had  been  induced 
to  reject  the  advances  made  for  that  purpose. 

Lord  Romney,  though  he  professed  to  approve 
the  general  conduct  of  ministers,  thought  they 
had,  in  this  instance,  taken  wrong  ground,  and 
had  acted  improperly  in  their  abrupt  rejection  of 
the  overtures  of  France.  "  No  bad  consequences 
could  have  ensued  from  entering  into  a  negoci- 
ation, and  our  preparations  might  have  gone  on 
with  equal  vigor  for  the  succeeding  campaign.  If 
the  terms  of  Bonaparte  had  been  unreasonable, 
they  might  have  been  refused ;  and  the  odium  of 
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prolonging'  the  war  would  have  devolved  on 
France."  His  lordship  said,  he  could  not,  in  con- 
sistency with  his  sentiments,  vote  either  for  the 
address  or  the  amendment.  Lord  Carlisle,  <  ho 
approved  the  rejection  of  the  overtures  in  present 
circumstances,  admitted  the  letters  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  to  be  violent,  and  appnrently  indiscreet. 
But  the  Karl  of  Liverpool  maintained  "  that  mi- 
nisters had  adopted  the  only  course  of  security 
and  honor  by  their  replies  to  the  proposition  of 
Bonaparte.  Until  the  French  repealed  their  de- 
crees, of  which  one  was  that  they  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  every  government  upon  earth,  and 
another,  that  they  had  a  right  to  annex  any  part 
of  Europe  which  fell  into  their  hands  to  the  re- 
public, no  good  tould  be  derived  from  any  nego- 
ciation:  All  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  now 
brought  into  our  harbours  :  should  we  depart  from 
a  system  which  had  placed  us  in  so  prosperous  a 
situation  ?"  In  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
argument,  Lord  Carlisle  admonished  the  noble 
earl  that  this  reasoning  was  decisive  against  en- 
tering into  a  negociation  with  France  at  any  time 
and  under  any  circumstances;  and  he  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  "  whether  it  was  arguing  like 
a  philosopher  or  a  statesman,  to  insist  that  war 
must  be  continued  in  infinititm,  in  order  that  all 
the  ships  of  the  world  might  come  into  the  port 
of  London  ?"  In  the  result,  though  manifest 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  appeared  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  ministerial  lords,  the  address  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  3Ir.  Dnndas  moved 
(February  3)  a  similar  address,  which  he  sup- 
ported, after  the  example  of  Lord  Grenville,  in 
stigmatising  the  character  and  conduct  of  Bo- 
naparte ;  in  whose  hands,  he  affirmed,  "  that  all 
power  was  now  consolidated  and  concentred.  It 
was  not,"  he  said,  "  France  in  arms,  which  was 
to  be  dreaded  by  Great  Britain,  but  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  a  government  founded  on  bad 
principles  and  bad  faith.  Such  a  government 
must,  therefore,  be  overthrown,  or  its  powers  re- 
duced, before  this  country  could  safely  consent  to 
treat,  lie  admitted  that  twice  within  these  four 
years  England  had  entered  into  negociation  with 
France.  But  the  feelings  of  ministers  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  measure,  and  its  success  would 
have  proved  a  calamity." 

3Ir.  Whilbread  observed,  «  that  every  expres- 
sion which  could  revile,  every  topic  which  conld 
prejudice,  and  every  art  which  could  blacken,  had 
(•ceil  used  for  the  purposes  of  political  slander. 
Hut,  even  allowing  Bonaparte  to  be  precisely 
iv hat  he  had  been  described,  was  he  the  only  pcr- 
MJII  who  could  be  accused  of  a  violation  of  honor 
or  good  faith  ?  In  the  subversion  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  a  transaction  he  would  not  defend,  was 
not  Austria  equally  concerned  1  Were  not  both 
parties  alike  culpable  ?  England  was  now  smart- 
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ing  under  the  treachery  of  Prussia,  who  took  an  BOOK  IV. 
enormous  subsidy  from  us,  and  then  broke  through 
all  engagements.  Did  not  three  of  the  first 
powers  in  Europe  divide  and  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  unfortunate  kingdom  of  Poland,  whilst 
England  was  a  tame  spectator  ?  Yet  Austria  and 
Russia  were  still  our  good  and  true  allies.  Is  not 
Bonaparte  as  upright  as  these  ?  If  he  had  broken 
treaties,  so  had  they ;  if  he  had  killed  his  thou- 
sands, Suwarrow  had  killed  his  ten  thousands. 
Ministers  very  modestly  required  that  Bonaparte 
should  acknowledge  himself  an  usurper,  recant 
his  principles,  and  descend  from  the  exalted  situa- 
tion which  he  filled,  in  order  that  the  house  of 
Bourbon  might  be  re-instated.  But  was  it  really 
their  wish  to  lavish  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
England  to  effect  that  restoration  ?  We  were  now 
contending  either  for  this,  or  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  Jacobinical  principles.  If  for  the  former, 
we  were  fighting  for  an  unattainable  object;  if 
for  the  latter,  against  opinions  which  could  not 
be  eradicated  by  force  ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
contest  must  endure  as  long  as  time  itself.'' 

Mr.  Erskine  remarked,  "  that,  whether  it  were 
politic  or  impolitic  to  accede  to  the  armistice  pror 
posed  by  France,  or  even  to  the  unqualified  over- 
ture of  negociation,  under  no  circumstances,  and 
at  no  time,  could  such  an  answer  as  was  actually 
returned  be  either  wise  or  decent  from  the  minis- 
ters of  any  nation  to  any  possible  professions  of 
conciliation  and  peace.  It  was  rash,  insolent,  and 
provoking,  without  necessity.  Had  ministers  been 
able,  by  eight  years  of  invective,  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  the  French  revolution  ?  On  the  contrary, 
had  we  not,  by  persisting  in  an  hostile  line  of 
conduct,  and  declaring  France  incapable  of  main- 
taining the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  placed 
her  out  of  the  pale  of  social  community  ;  and  by 
this  means  heightened,  and  even  created,  many 
of  the  evils  which  we  deplored  ?  Could  it  be  a 
matter  of  wonder,  if  France,  thus  denounced  as  a 
public  enemy,  should  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
retaliation,  and,  in  her  ungoverned  rage,  desolate 
whatever  territory  she  occupied  ?  Or  that,  war- 
ring against  so  formidable  a  confederacy,  the 
rights  of  nations  should  be  so  little  respected  ? 
Was  not  the  world  agitated  with  portentous  vio- 
lence, because  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  had 
resolved  to  re-establish  an  order  of  things,  which 
had  reached  its  distant  period,  and  expired'?" 
Mr.  Erskine  treated  with  contempt  the  idea,  "  that 
the  present  overture  from  the  first  consul  was  to 
be  rejected  as  insincere.  Surrounded  with  perils, 
at  the  head  of  an  untried  government,  menaced 
by  a  great  confederacy,  of  which  England  was 
the  acknowledged  chief,  compelled  to  press  heavily 
on  the  resources  of  an  exhausted  people,  peace 
was  undoubtedly  his  interest ;  and  he  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
(he  re-establishment  of  the  notional  tranquillity, 
3Q 
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BOOK  IV.  In  every  view  be  disapproved  the  answer  which 

had  been  sent   by   ministers  to   Bonaparte.     It 

CHAP.  I.  nppeared  to  him  to  be  pregnant  with  danger,  and 
to  entail  an  awful  responsibility  upon  those  who 
advised  and  those  who  supported  it." 

The  attention  of  the  house  was  then  attracted 
by  a  labored  mid  eloquent  oration  from  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  3Ir.  Pitt,  who  stated  to 
the  honse,  that  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  last  speaker,  and  his  grand  argument  for  im- 
mediate treaty,  was  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
overturning  the  French  revolution ;  and  that  it 
would  not  only  be  imprudent,  but  impious,  to 
struggle  any  longer  against  the  order  of  things, 
which  (upon  he  knew  not  what  idea  of  predesti- 
nation) he  regarded  as  immortal.  Mr.  Pitt  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  did  indeed  consider  the  re- 
volution as  the  severest  trial  which  the  visitation 
of  Providence  had  ever  yet  inflicted  on  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  :  but  he  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing with  satisfaction,  that  this  country, even  under 
such  a  trial,  had  not  only  been  exempted  from 
those  calamities  which  hau  covered  almost  every 
other  part  of  Europe,  but  appeared  to  have  been 
reserved  as  a  refuge  and  asylum  to  those  who 
fled  from  its  persecution ;  as  a  barrier  to  oppose 
its  progress ;  and,  perhaps,  ultimately,  as  an  in- 
strument to  deliver  the  world  from  the  crimes  and 
miseries  which  have  attended  it.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
adverting  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  affirmed  that 
the  refusal  to  recognise  M.  C'hauvelin,  iu  the  ca- 
pacity of  ambassador  from  the  republic,  in  no 
sort  accelerated  that  event.  He  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
discussion,  as  fully  as  if  a  regular  and  accredited 
minister  had  been  resident  here;  but  that  all  the 
explanations  on  the  side  of  France  were  inadmis- 
sible. He  justified  the  rejection  of  M.  C'hauve- 
lin's  new  credentials.  We  had  a  right  to  reply 
to  M.  C'hauvelin,  when  he  tendered  them,  '  We 
have  had  no  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  we  have 
received ;  no  security  from  the  dangers  with 
which  we  are  threatened  :  under  these  circum- 
stances we  will  not  accept  your  new  credentials : 
the  former  you  have  yourselves  recalled  by  the 
sacrifice  of  your  king.'  3Ir.  Pitt,  after  uttering' 
in  this  strain  a  long  and  furious  invective  against 
the  French  republic,  observed,  "  that  it  was  after 
receiving  the  most  insulting  declarations  from  the 
government  of  France,  under  the  name  of  expla- 
nations, that  M.  C'hauvelin  was  required  to  de- 
part-: and  even  after  that  period  (he  was  almost 
ashamed  to  record  it)  we  did  not  on  our  part  shut 
the  door  against  other  attempts  to  negociatc. 
But  this  transaction  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  declaration  of  war ;  not  proceeding  from  Eng- 
land in  vindication  of  her  rights,  but  from  France 
BS  the  completion  of  her  insults.  And,  on  a  war 
thus  originating,  could  it  be  doubted  by  an  Eng- 
lish house  .of  commons,  whether  the  aggression 


was  imputablc  to  this  country  or  to  France?  or 
whether  the  manifest  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France  was  the  residt  of  any  thing  but  the  prin- 
ciples which  characterise  the  French  revolution  ? 

"  The  only  objection  to  this  simple  statement 
of  fiicts  was  to  be  found  in  the  insinuation  con- 
tained in  the  note  from  France,  that  this  country 
had,  previous  to  the  transactions  to  which  he  had 
referred,  encouraged  and  supported  the  combina- 
tion of  other  powers  directed  against  the  French 
nation. 

"  Upon  investigating  the  subject,  the  proofs 
which  contradicted  such  an  insinuation  were  in- 
numerable. In  the  year  1792,  Russia  conceived, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  a  natural  and  just  alarm  for 
the  balance  of  Europe,  and  applied  to  learn  our 
sentiments.  In  our  answer  we  imparted  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  then  acted;  and  we  commu- 
nicated this  answer  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  with 
whom  we  were  connected  in  defensive  alliance.  On 
the  29th  of  December,  1792,  a  dispatch  was  sent 
from  Lord  Grenville  to  his  majesty's  minister  in 
Russia,  stating  '  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  with 
the  view,  if  possible,  to  avert  them,  and  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  the  forces  which  the  powers 
engaged  in  this  concert  might  be  enabled  to  use, 
supposing  such  extremities  unavoidable.'  As  to 
the  first,  it  appeared  most  advisable  that  the  pow- 
ers not  hitherto  engaged  in  the  war  should  pro- 
pose to  the  French  nation  terms  of  peace ;  that 
those  terms  should  be  the  withdrawing  their  arms 
within  the  limits  of  the  French  territory— the 
abandoning  their  conquests — the  rescinding  any 
acts  injurious  to  the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  any 
other  nation — and  the  giving,  in  some  public  and 
unequivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention 
no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  excite  disturb- 
ances against  other  governments.  In  return  for 
these  stipulations,  the  different  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope who  should  be  parties  to  this  measure,  might 
engage  to  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hos- 
tility against  France,  or  interference  in  her  inter- 
nal affairs;  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  and 
intercourse  of  amity  with  the  existing  powers  iu 
that  country  with  whom  such  a  treaty  may  be 
concluded.  If,  on  the  result  of  this  proposal,  so 
made  by  the  potentates  acting  in  concert,  these 
terms  should  not  be  accepted  by  France,  or,  being 
accepted,  should  not  be  satisfactorily  performed, 
the  different  powers  might  then  engage  themselves 
to  each  other  to  enter  into  active  measures,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  iu  view  ;  and  it 
may  be  to  be  considered,  whether,  in  such  case, 
they  might  not  reasonably  look  to  some  INDKM- 
NITV  for  the  expences  and  hazards  to  which  they 
would  necessarily  be  exposed.'' — As  to  the  second 
point,  viz.  "  that  of  the  forces  to  be  employed," 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  unnecessary  then  to  speak. 

The  minister,  on  finishing  this  recital,  asked, 
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"  whether  it  was  possible  to  conceive  any  mea- 
sure to  be  adopted,  in  the  situation  in  which  we 
then  stood,  which  could  more  evidently  demon- 
strate our  desire,  after  repeated  provocations,  to 
preserve  peace  on  any  terms  consistent  with  our 
safety?  or  whether  any  sentiment  could  now  be 
suggested  which  would  have  more  plainly  marked 
our  moderation,  forbearance,  and  sincerity?" — 
lie  declared,  "  that  he  was,  upon  this  account, 
far  irom  challenging  the  applause  of  his  country; 
for  be  confessed  that  ministers  were  too  slow  iu 
anticipating  the  danger  resulting-  from  revolution- 
ary principles,  against  which,  nothing  but  vigo- 
rous and  open  hostility  can  afford  complete  and 
adequate  security.  You  cannot,"  said  this  elo- 
quent orator,  "  look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
lay  your  hand  upon  that  country  against  which 
France  has  not  either  declared  an  open  and  ag- 
gressive war,  or  violated  some  positive  treaty,  or 
broken  some  recognised  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  all-searching  eye  of  the  French 
revolution  looks  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  which  can  be  found 
an  object  either  of  acquisition  or  plunder.  Nothing 
is  too  great  for  the  temerity  of  its  ambition ; 
nothing  too  small  or  insignificant  for  the  grasp  of 
its  rapacity.  Even  to  INDIA  messengers  were 
sent,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  war  in  those 
distant  regions  on  revolutionary  principles.  An 
insatiable  love  of  aggrandisement — an  implacable 
spirit  of  destruction  against  all  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  of  every  country ; — this  is  the 
•first  moving  and  acting  spirit  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. This  is  the  spirit  which  animated  it  at 
its  birth,  and  this  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  de- 
sert it  till  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. — From 
the  alliance  of  the  most  horrid  principles  with  the 
most  horrid  means  only,  could  such  calamities 
have  been  brought  upon  Europe.  Groaning 
under  every  degree  of  misery,  the  victim  of  its 
own  crimes,  France  still  retains  new  and  unex- 
ampled capacities  of  annoyance  and  destruction 
against  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe." 

After  dwelling-  very  long  on  this  part  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Pitt  adverted  to  the  different  nego- 
tiations for  peace  which  had  taken  place.  "  It 
had,"  he  said,  "  been  affirmed,  that  the  negocia- 
tion  of  179(5  was  broken  off  on  the  single  point  of 
the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  therefore, 
upon  this  ground  only  has  the  war  since  that  time 
been  continued.  -But  it  was  not  on  the  decision 
of  this  question  of  policy  and  expediency  that  the 
issue  of  the  negociation  then  turned.  What  was 
required  of  us  by  France,  waff  toot  merely  that  we 
should  acquiesce  in  her  retaining  the  Netherlands ; 
but  that  we  should,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  treaty 
and  all  discussion,  recognise  the  principle,  that 
whatever  France,  in  time  of  war,  had  annexed  to 
the  republic,  must  remain  inseparable  for  ever, 
and  could  not  become  the  subject  of  negociation. 
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In  refusing  such  a  preliminary,  we  were  only  re-  BOOK  IV. 

sisting  the  claim  of  France  to  arrogate  to  itself 

the  power  of  controlling,  by  its  own  separate  and  CHAP.  I. 
municipal  acts,  the  rights  and  interests  of  other 
countries,  and  moulding,  at  its  discretion,  a  new 
and  general  code  of  the  law  of  nations."  In  the 
year  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
necessity  which  he  should  not  disguise,  we  made 
another  attempt  to  negociate.  "  It  was  not  'now 
a  demand  that  France  should  restore  any  thing, 
Austria  having  made  peace  upon  her  own  terms. 
So  far  from  retaining  any  French  possessions  iu 
our  own  hands,  we  freely  offered  them  all ;  re- 
quiring only,  as  a  poor  compensation,  to  retain  a 
part  of  what  we  had  acquired  by  arms  from  Hol- 
land, then  identified  with  France.  This  proposal 
also  was  proudly  refused,  in  a  way  which  had 
been  reprobated  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
country."  Having  made  further  remarks  on  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  France  respecting  Switzer- 
land, America,  and  Egypt,  he  came  at  length  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  before  the  house. 
"  A  characteristic  of  the  republic  of  France,  as 
striking-  as  its  power  of  destruction,  was  its  insta- 
bility, which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  annihilate 
all  confidence  in  its  rulers.  Such  had  been  the 
incredible  rapidity  with  which  the  revolutions  in 
France  had  succeeded  each  other,  that  the  names 
of  those  who  have  successively  exercised  absolute 
power  under  the  pretence  of  liberty,  were  to  be 
numbered  by  the  years  which  had  elapsed. 

"  Having  taken  a  view  of  what  France  was," 
said  the  minister,  "  let  us  now  examine  what  it  is. 
A  supreme  power  is  placed  at  the  Lead  of  this 
nominal  republic,  with  a  more  open  avowal  of  mi- 
litary despotism  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
different  institutions,  republican  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance, which  were  before  the  instruments  of 
that  despotism,  are  now  annihilated.  They  have 
given  way  to  the  absolute  power  of  one  man,  con- 
centrating in  himself  all  the  authority  of  the  state, 
and  differing  from  other  monarchs  only  in  this, 
that  he  wields  a  sword  instead  of  a  sceptre. 
What,  in  these  circumstances,  is  the  confidence 
we  are  to  derive,  eit'her  from  the  frame  of  the 
government,  or  from  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  person  who  is  now  the  absolute  ruler  of 
France?" 

Mr.  Pitt  then  took  a  minute  survey  of  the  pub- 
lie  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  civil  and  military  career  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Egypt. 
"  His  acts  of  perfidy,"  he  said,  "  were  commensu- 
rat«  with  the  number  of  his  treaties ;  and,  if  we 
trace  the  history  of  those  deeds  which  have  been 
stained  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelty,  and  marked 
the  most  strongly  with  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  revolution,  the  name  of  Bonaparte  will  be 
found  allied  to  more  of  them  than  that  of  any 
other  which  can  be  handed  down  iu  the  narrative 
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BOOK  IV.  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  last  fen  years. 
But  ir  will,  perhaps,  be  argued,  that,  whato\cr 
may  lie  his  character,  or  whatever  has  been  his 
past  conduct,  he  has  now  an  interest  in  making 
and  observing  peace.  This  was  to  Jiim  a  doubt- 
ful proposition  :  that  it  was  his  interest  to  nego- 
ciate,  he  readily  would  acknowledge ;  and  to  ue- 
gociaie  with  this  country  -separately,  in  order  to 
loosen  and  dissolve  the  whole  system  of  the  con- 
federacy on  (lie  continent ;  to  palsy  at  once  tlio 
anus  of  Russia  or  of  Austria,  or  of  any  other 
counlry  that  might  look  to  (ireat  Britain  for  sup- 
port. But  on  what  grounds  are  we  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  has  an  interest  in  concluding-  a 
solid  pacification  ?  What  other  security  has  he 
for  retaining  his  newly-acquired  power  than  the 
sword  'I  He  is  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  and  an 
usurper.  He  appeals  to  his  fortune;  and,  placing 
liis  whole  reliance  on  military  support,  can  he  af- 
ford to  let  his  military  renown  pass  away  ?  to  let 
his  laurels  wither  ?  to  let  the  memory  of  his  tro- 
phies sink  in  obscurity?  What  grounds  have  we 
to  believe  that  this  new  usurpation,  more  odious 
and  more  undisguised  than  all  that  preceded  it, 
will  be  more  durable?  I  say  not  that  we  will  in 
no  case  treat  with  Bonaparte  ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  the  answer  returned  to  the  French  note,  f  say 
that  we  ought  to  wait  for  EXPERIENCE  and  the 
EVIDENCE  OF  FACTS  before  we  are  convinced  that 
such  a  treaty  is  admissible.  Considering  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  complete  security  for  the 
objects  for  which  we  contend,  we  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged  too  soon ;  but  the  limits,  beyond 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  persist,  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  estimating  and  comparing  fairly, 
from  time  to  time,  the  degree  of  security  to  be 
obtained  by  treaty,  and  the  risk  and  disadvantage 
of  continuing  the  contest.  If  there  appeared 
signs  of  a  stable  government,  not  now  to  be 
traced;  if  the  danger  of  the  contest  should  in- 
crease, while  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  should 
be  diminished ;  these  considerations  would  have 
their  due  weight.  But,  if  the  question  is  no 
longer  between  monarchy  and  even  the  pretence 
and  name  of  liberty,  but  between  the  ancient  line 
of  hereditary  princes  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  mi- 
litary tyrant,  a  foreign  usurper,  on  the  other;  if 
the  armies  of  that  usurper  are  likely  to  find  suffi- 
cient occupation  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  be  forced 
at  length  to  leave  the  interior  of  the  country  at 
liberty  to  manifest  its  real  feeling- and  disposition; 
what  reason  have  we  to  anticipate  that  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchy,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
impracticable'?  And  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
different to  us  or  to  the  world,  whether  the  throne 
of  France  is  to  be  filled  by  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  or  by  him  whose  principles  and  con- 
duct I  have  endeavoured  to  develope?  Is  it 
nothing  whether  a  system  shall  be  sanctioned 
which  confirms,  by  one  of  its  fundamental  articles. 


a  general  transfer  of  property  from  its  ancient 
and  lawful  possessors ;  which  holds  out  one  of 
the  most  terrible  examples  of  national  injustice? 
and  which  has,  by  this  very  act  of  injustice,  fur- 
nished the  great  resource  of  revolutionary  finance 
and  revolutionary  strength  against  all  the  powers 
of  Europe'.'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  even  the  gi- 
ganlic  and  unnatural  means  by  which  that  revo- 
lution has  been  supported,  are  so  far  impaired, 
the  influence  of  its  principles  and  the  terror  of  ils 
arms  so  far  weakened,  and  its  power  of  action  so 
much  contracted  and  circumscribed,  that,  against 
the  embodied  force  of  Europe,  prosecuting  a  vi- 
gorous war,  we  may  justly  hope  that  the  remnant 
and  wreck  of  this  system  cannot  long  oppose  an 
effectual  resistance.  At  this  moment  I  see  no 
possibility  of  such  a  peace  as  would  be  attended 
with  any  of  the  advantages  of  established  tran- 
quillity ;  and,  as  I  cannot  be  content  with  its  no- 
minal attainments,  I  will  not  grasp  at  the  shadow 
when  the  reality  is  beyond  my  reach — Cur  ir/iiur 
paccm.  nolo  ?  Quid  injida  e*f,  quiet  pcricnlosa^ 
(juifi  esse  non  potcst." 

31  r.  Fox  immediately  rose  in  reply.  "  All  par- 
ties are  agreed  in  opinion,  that  the  present  is  a 
new  era  of  the  war :  yet  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman does  not  seem  to  think  any  new  arguments 
necessary  to  induce  us  to  persevere  in  it.  All 
the  topics  which  have  so  often  misled  us — all  the 
reasoning  which  has  so  invariably  failed — all  the 
lofty  predictions  which  have  been  so  constantly 
falsified  by  events— all  the  hopes  which  have 
amused  the  sanguine,  and  all  the  assurances  of 
the  distress  and  weakness  of  the  enemy  which 
have  satisfied  the  unthinking,  are  again  enume- 
rated and  advanced  as  arguments  for  our  con- 
tinuing- the  war.  Were  we  not  told,  five  years 
ago,  that  France  was  not  only  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  but  actually  sunk  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy; 
that  she  could  not  hold  out  another  campaign  ; 
and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  persevere 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  save  ourselves  for 
ever  from  the  consequences  of  her  ambition  and 
her  jacobinism?  After  having-  gxme  on  from  year 
to  year,  upon  assurances  like  these,  and  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  repeated  refutations  of  every  predic- 
tion, are  we  again  to  be  gravely  and  seriously 
told,  that  we  have  the  same  prospect  of  success 
on  the  same  identical  grounds?  And  upon  those 
assurances  and  predictions  which  have  so  uni- 
formly failed,  we  are  called  upon,  not  merely  to 
refuse  all  negotiation,  but  to  countenance  prin- 
ciples and  views  as  distant  from  wisdom  and 
justice  as  they  are  in  their  nature  wild  and  im- 
practicable. I  must  lament,  in  common  with 
every  genuine  friend  of  peace,  the  harsh  and  im- 
couciliating  language  which  ministers  have  made 
use  of  in  their  answer  to  a  respectful  otter  of  ne- 
gociation.  Such  language  has  ever  been  repro- 
bated and  considered  as  extremely  unwise  by  the 
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ihost  celebrated  diplomatic  characters.  I  must 
lament  that  such  licence  has  this  night  been 
given  to  invective  and  reproach ;  and  that  the 
rio-ht  honorable  gentleman  has  entered  with  such 
severity  and  minuteness  of  investigation  into  all 
the  early  circumstances  of  the  war,  which,  what- 
ever they  were,  are  nothing  to  the  present  pur- 
pose." 

After  many  pertinent  observations,  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  added : — "  But  ministers 
have  declared  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  be  an  event  which  would  immedi- 
ately remove  every  obstacle  to  negotiation.  If 
the  restoration  of  that  house  be  the  wish  of  the 
French  nation,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  perfectly 
content  to  acquiesce;  but,  as  an  Englishman, 
actuated  by  English  feelings,  I  cannot  wish  for 
the  restoration  to  the  power  which  they  abused. 
I  feel  for  their  situation;  I  respect  their  dis- 
tresses; but  I  cannot  forget  that  the  history  of 
the  century  is  little  more  than  an  account  of  the 
calamities  arising  from  their  intrigues,  their  per- 
fidy, and  their  ambition. 

"  The  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  is, 
however,  denied  to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman,  in  language  which  I  do  not 
understand,  talks  of  limited  possibilities,  which 
may  induce  ministers  to  treat  with  France,  though 
this  restoration  should  not  take  place.  But  these 
must  depend  upon  EXPERIENCE  and  the  EVIDENCE 
of  FACTS  ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  the  house 
that  new  evidence  is  requisite,  he  goes  back  to 
all  the  earliest  acts  and  crimes  of  the  revolution  ; 
to  all  the  atrocities  of  the  governments  which 
have  passed  away ;  and  contends  that  he  must 
have  experience  of  the  adoption  of  a  purer  and 
better  system,  by  which  he  may  be  sure  that 
France  shall  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  war  is  to  be  continued  till  all  the  peace- 
able virtues  are  excited,  and  for  the  very  purpose 
«f  exciting  them.  What  can  we  say  of  such  a 
test,  but  that  it  is  hopeless?  It  is  the  nature  of 
war  to  inflame  animosity,  not  to  generate  mode- 
ration ;  to  exasperate,  not  to  sooth  ;  to  widen,  not 
to  approximate ;  and,  during  the  continuance  of 
hostility,  it  is  ridiculous  to  require  evidence  of  a 
peaceable  demeanor. 

"  But  it  is  held  to  be  a  degradation  to  treat 
with  an  usurper,  a  military  despot,  whose  power 
it  i«  taken  for  granted  will  be  snort-lived.  Was 
not  the  government  erected  by  Julius  Caesar  a 
military  despotism?  and  yet  it  lasted  for  five  or 
six  hundred  years.  Cromwell  was  an  usurper, 
yet  France  and  Spain  did  not  refuse  to  treat  with 
him  upon  that  account.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
splendor  of  his  talents  and  the  success  of  his  arms 
gave  weight  and  authority  to  his  government. 
But  may  not  the  same  be  affirmed  of  Bonaparte  ? 
Is  not  he  a  man  of  great  abilities  ?  and  are  not 
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the  French  as  likely  to  acquiesce  in  his  govern-  BOOK  IV. 

ment  as  the  English  were  in  that  of  Cromwell  ?  

For  this  the  right  honorable  gentleman  professes  CHAP.  I. 
to  wait.  But  will  not  the  very  test  required,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  of  France  in  his  go- 
vernment, give  him  an  advantage-gYound  in  the 
negotiation  which  he  does  not  possess  now  ?  Is 
k  quite  sure  that  he  will  then  treat  on  the  same 
terms  as  now  ?  Will  he  not  have  one  interest  less 
than  at  present  to  desire  peace  ?  and  is  it  politic 
to  overlook  a  favorable  occasion  of  terminating 
this  destructive  war  for  a  chance  so  extremely 
doubtful  ?  These  are  the  considerations  I  would 
urge  on  his  majesty's  ministers,  against  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  waiting  for  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  of  France. 

"  But  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has 
another  salvo  in  store : — '  If  the  allies  of  this 
country  shall  be  less  successful  than  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  in  stirring  up  the  people  of 
France,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war; 
or  if  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  be  heavier 
upon  us  man  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  nation 
for  a  continuance  to  bear,'  then  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  would  consent  to  treat  even  with 
Bonaparte.  I  have  often  blamed  the  minister 
for  being  disingenuous  and  insincere  :  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  I  certainly  cannot  charge  him  with 
any  such  thing :  he  has  made  to-night  a  most 
honest  confession :  he  is  open  and  candid :  he 
tells  Bonaparte  what  he  has  to  expect: — '  ^ 
mean,'  says  he,  '  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  raise  up  the  people  of  France  against  you.  I 
have  engaged  a  number  of  allies,  and  our  com- 
bined efforts  shall  be  used  to  excite  insurrection 
and  civil  war  in  France :  if  I  succeed,  well ;  but 
if  I  fail,  then  I  will  treat  with  vou.  My  resource* 
being  exhausted,  and  my  solid  system  of  finance 
vanished  into  air,  you  will  see  me  renounce  my 
high  tone,  my  attachment  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, my  abhorrence  of  your  crimes,  my  alarm  at 
your  principles.'  Is  this  a  politic  language  for 
one  state  to  hold  to  another?  And  what  sort  of 
peace  does  the  right  honorable  gentleman  expect 
to  receive  in  that  case  ?  Does  he  think  that  Bo- 
naparte would  grant  to  battled  insolence,  to  hu- 
miliated pride,  to  disappointment  and  imbecility, 
the  same  terms  which  he  would  be  ready  to  give 


now 


"  Sir,  what  is  the  question  to-night?  We  are 
called  upon  to  support  ministers  in  refusing  a 
frank,  candid,  and  respectful  offer  of  negotiation ; 
and  to  countenance  them  in  continuing  the  war. 
But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  ministers 
had  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct 
which  they  pursued  in  1796  and  171)7,  and  that 
the  address  purported  to  contain  thanks  to  his 
majesty  for  accepting  the  overture,  and  for  open- 
ing a  negotiation  to  treat  for  peace.  I  appeal  to 
all  the  members  of  this  house ;  I  desire  them  t« 
3K 
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BOOK  IV.  lay  their   hands   upon  their  hearts,  and  to  say 

whether  they  would  not  have  cordially  voted  for 

CHAP.  I.  such  an  address.  Had  the  address  breathed  the 
spirit  of  peace,  your  benches  would  have  re- 
sounded with  praises  and  rejoicing's  ;  and  I  ask 
for  the  votes  of  none  but  those  who,  in  the  secret 
confession  of  their  conscience,  admit  at  tin's  in- 
stant, while  they  hear  me,  that  they  would  have 
cheerfully  and  heartily  voted  with  the  minister 
for  an  address  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  If 
every  gentleman  of  that  description  should  vote 
wilh  me,  I  should  be  this  night  in  the  greatest 
majority  that  ever  I  had  the  honor  to  vote  with 
in  this  house. 

"  We  have  heard  to-night  many  acrimonious 
invectives  against  Bonaparte,  against  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct,  and  against .  the  unprin- 
cipled manner  in  which  he  seized  upon  the  reins 
dt  government :  I  WJH  not  make  his  defence.  I 
think  all  this  sort  of  invective,  which  is  used  only 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  this  house  and  of  the 
country,  exceedingly  ill-timed,  and  very  impo- 
litic ;  but  I  repeat,  that  I  will  not  make  his  de- 
fence. I  am  not  sufficiently  in  possession  of  ma- 
terials upon  which  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this'extraordinary  man.  On  his  arrival 
in  France  he  found  the  government  in  a  very  un- 
settled state,  and  the  whole  affairs  of  the  republic 
deranged,  crippled,  and  involved :  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  reform  the  government,  and  he  re- 
Tormed  it  in  u  way  which  may  be  deemed  most 
natural  to  a  military  man ;  by  seizing  on  the 
whole  authority  himself.  It  will  not  be  expected 
from  me,  that  I  should  either  approve  or  apolo- 
gise for  such  an  act ;  but,  why  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  should  be  so  violently  indignant 
upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  discover.  Is  it  not 
•the  system  which  was  so  happily  and  so  advan- 
tageously established  of  late  all  over  Ireland  ? 
and  which,  even  now,  the  government  may  at  its 
pleasure  proclaim  over  the  whole  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Ire- 
land are  called  upon  to  discuss  the  interesting 
and  momentous  question  of  a  legislative  union  ? 
This  the  right  honorable  gentleman  thinks  pre- 
cisely the  period,  and  these  the  circumstances,  in 
which  she  may  best  declare  her  free  and  un- 
biassed opinion.  What  right  have  ministers,  then, 
to  exclaim  against  military  despotism  in  France? 
But  it  seems  Bonaparte  has  broken  his  oaths ; 
he  has  violated  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  third  year.  I  confess  myself  of  the 
number  of  those  who  think  that  such  oaths  ought 
not  to  be  exacted :  they  are  seldom  or  never  of 
any  effect ;  and  I  am  not  for  sporting  with  a  tbing 
so  sacred  as  an  oath.  Who  ever  heard,  that,  in 
revolutions,  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  former  go- 
vernment was  regarded  ?  The  violation  of  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  was  never  imputed  to  the 
people  of  England  when  they  expelled  the  house 


of  Stuart,  and  will  never,  in  similar  circumstances, 
be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  any  people.  But  who 
brings  forward  this  charge  of  perjury?  he,  who 
desires  the  whole  French  nation  to  violate  the 
oaths  thoy  have  so  recently  taken,  and  who  makes 
the  success  of  his  project  depend  entirely  upon 
that  national  act  of  perjury. 

The    address,  however,   was  carried,  by  263 
against  fiO  voices. 

The  union  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  which 
Mr.  Fox  alluded,  was,  at  this  time,  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  the  latter  kingdom.  The  Irish 
parliament  met,  for  the  last  time,  January  15, 
1800.  His  excellency,  Lord  Cornwall's,  made- 
no  allusion  in  his  speech  to  the  premeditated  union 
between  the  two  countries.  As  it  was  well  un- 
derstood, however,  that  it  would  be  revived  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  session,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  members  in  the  opposite  interest,  to  oppose 
it  on  its  first  appearance  :  and  when  Lord  Loftus 
proposed  an  address  of  thanks,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  moved  an  amendment.  .Here  a  violent 
debate  ensued,  when  Mr.  Grattan  supported  the 
amendment  with  the  whole  powers  of  his  astonish- 
ing talents  and  eloquence. 

"  The  constitution  which  he  (the  minister)  is 
now  attempting  to  destroy,  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  empire;  dear  from  its  violation — dear  in  its 
recovery.  Its  restoration  cost  Ireland  her  noblest 
efforts.  It  is  the  habitation  of  her  loyalty,  as  well 
as  of  her  liberty ;  her  temple  of  fame,  as  well  as 
of  freedom.  But  the  field  of  imagination  was  that 
in  which  the  British  minister  delighted  to  rove ; 
and  by  holding  out  visionary  prospects  and  pro- 
mises, he  hoped  ultimately  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs. Where,  indeed,  he  is  to  extinguish  our 
power  of  legislation,  to  abrogate  our  highest  court 
of  judicature,  to  extort  from  us,  by  a  financial 
agreement,  a  perpetual  tribute,  he  is  altogether  a 
matter-of-fact  man ;  but  when  he  is  to  provide  a 
compensation  for  all  this  prodigality  of  concession, 
then  he  becomes  altogether  poetic  and  prophetic ; 
fancy  gives  him  her  wand — Amalthea  takes  him 
by  the  hand — Ceres  follows  in  his  train ;  the 
English  capitalist  and  manufacturer  will  leave 
his  mines,  his  machinery,  his  comforts,  and  his 
habits ;  he  will  conquer  his  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions, and  will  come  over  to  Ireland,  with  a 
generous  design  to  give  her  commerce  for  her 
lost  constitution.  A  man  who  reasons,  may  be 
answered  by  reasoning;  but  the  minister  in  all 
this  does  not  argue,  but  foretel ;  now  you  cannot 
confute  a  prophet,  you  can  only  disbelieve  him. 
It  forms  the  genuine  harmony  of  the  state,  when 
the  rich  encourage  and  employ  the  poor,  and  the 
poor  with  confidence  look  up  to  the  watchful 
care  and  guardian  protection  of  the  rich ;  both 
concurring  to  the  same  end,  form  that  grand  co- 
lumn of  society,  where  all  below  is  strength,  and 
all  above  is  grace.  How  does  the  minister's  plan 
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accomplish  this?  He  takes  away  our  gentlemen 
anil  nobles,  and  supplies  their  place  by  English 
factors,  and  commercial  adventurers.  This  minis- 
ter proposes  to  you  to  give  up  the  ancient  in- 
heritance of  your  country,  to  proclaim  an  utter 
incapacity  to  make  laws  for  your  own  people ; — 
and  is  this  no  attack  upon  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  kingdom  ?  The  thing  which  he  proposes 
to  buy,  cannot  he  sold — LIBERTY  !  and  his  pro- 
positions are  built  upon  nothing  but  your  dis- 
honor. I  have  heard  of  parliaments  impeaching 
ministers,  but  here  i*  a  minister  who  impeaches 
parliament ;  nay,  the  parliamentary  constitution 
itself;  and  he  proposes  to  you  to  substitute  the 
British  parliament  in  your  place ;  to  destroy  the 
body  which  restored  your  liberties ;  and  to  restore 
that  body  which  destroyed  them.  Against  such 
a  proposition,  were  I  expiring-  on  the  floor,  I 
should  beg  to  utter  my  last  breath,  and  to  record 
my  dying  testimony." 

This  brilliant  declamation  was  answered,  in  a 
speech  less  eloquent  than  argumentative,  by  the 
new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  3Ir.  Corry;  and 
the  debate  was  prolonged  till  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  when  there  appeared  to  be  96 
rotes  only  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  to  138 
who  supported  the  address  in  the  original  form : 
majority,  42. 

A  message  was  delivered  to  each  house  of  par- 
liament on  the  5th  of  February,  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  intimating,  that  it  was  the  king's  de- 
sire that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  British 
parliament  should  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Irish  legislature,  and  expressing  a 
hope,  that  the  grand  object  to  which  they  had  a 
reference,  might  be  completed  by  the  joint  wis- 
dom of  the  two  parliaments,  and  the  loyal  con- 
currence of  the  people.  On  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, Lord  Castlcreagh,  the  secretary  of  state, 
arose,  and  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
measure  proposed,  recommending  it  by  argu- 
ments similar  to  those  which  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  other  advocates  of  the  union  in 
the  British  parliament,  whilst  the  members  of  op- 
position contested  these  with  equal  ability. 

The  whole  of  this  important  business  being 
concluded,  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty  from 
the  commons,  declaring  their  approbation  of  the 


resolutions  transmitted  to  them,  "  which  they  con-  BOOK  IV. 
sidered  as  wisely  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  . 

complete  and  entire  union  of  the  two  legislatures ;    CHAP.  I. 
that  by  those  propositions  they  had  been  guided  V-^"V^/ 
in   their  proceedings ;    and   that    the  resolutions      1800. 
now   offered  were   those  articles,  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  were  ready  to  confirm  and  ratify,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  established  for  ever 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parliaments."    This 
address  having  been  agreed  to  by  both  houses,  it 
was   instantly  transmitted   to   Britain   by  Lord 
Coruwallis. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  2d  of  April,  in- 
formed the  house  of  peers,  by  a  message  from  the 
king,  "  That  it  was  with  the  most  sincere  satis- 
faction his  majesty  found  himself  enabled  to  com- 
municate to  this  house  the  joint  address  of  his 
lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  laying  before  his 
majesty  certain  resolutions,  which  contain  the 
terms  proposed  by  them  for  an  entire  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  His  majesty,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  house  to  take  all 
such  further  steps  as  might  best  tend  to  the 
speedy  and  complete  execution  of  a  work  so  hap- 

Eily  begun,  and  so  interesting  to  the  security  of 
is  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  general  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire."  After  re- 
turning an  address  of  thanks,  the  papers  were 
fully  investigated  on  the  21st,  when  Lord  Hol- 
land delivered  a  very  animated  speech  against 
the  principle  of  the  union ;  adverting  to  the  so- 
lemn assurance  of  ministers,  "  That,  however  de- 
sirable in  their  judgments  the  union  of  the  two 
.countries  might  appear,  it  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted, unless  it  were  the  pure  and  spontaneous 
offer  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  uninfluenced 
by  corruption  and  menace."  He  appealed  to  the 
feelings  of  all,  if  intimidation  and  corruption  had 
not  been  practised,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
majority  in  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
The  objections  of  Lord  Holland  were  over-ruled, 
and  the  house  went  into  a  committee ;  tke  articles 
of  the  union,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Irish  legislature,, 
were  distinctly  discussed  and  agreed  to,  with 
very  trifling  alterations,  and  without  any  re- 
markable opposition.  The  royal  assent  was  given 
to  this  important  bill  on  the  2d  of  July. 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHAP.  II. 


WHILE  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  to  France, 
was  conspiring  against  the  republican  form  of 
government,  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  so- 


1799  'emn'y  pledged  himself  to  protect,  his  absence 
occasioned  no  small  degree  of  sensation  in  Egypt. 
The  army,  abandoned  to  its  fate,  considered  his 
conduct  as  treacherous ;  and  the  soldiers,  losing 
all  their  respect  for  his  person,  loaded  him  with 
execrations.  At  this  period  they  began  to  inves- 
tigate his  late  conduct,  and  justly  censure  some 
of  his  actions.  Charges  of  the  deliberate  murder 
of  his  enemies,  and  even  of  his  own  soldiers,  were 
brought  against  him,  and  though  the  republican 
writers  endeavoured  to  exculpate  their  hero  by 
stating,  that  those  charges  were  bare  assertions; 
yet,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  Bonaparte,  the 
most  damning  proof's  of  his  infamy  are  on  record. 
Mr.  Morier,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  then 
the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  the 
first  who  gave  publicity,  in  Europe,  to  this  hor- 
rible transaction,  and  his  testimony  was  amply 
supported  by  that  of  Dr.  Wittman  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson. 

It  was  also  alleged  at  tliis  time,  that  Bona- 
parte in  his  retreat  from  Acre,  had  poisoned  580 
of  his  own  wounded  soldiers!  This  detestable 
deed  was  first  discovered  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Morier  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  collected 
full  particulars  on  the  subject : — 

"  Bonaparte,"  said  he,  *  finding  that  his  hos- 
pitals at  Jaffa  were  crowded  with  sick,  sent  for  a 
physician,  whose  name  should  be  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold;  but  which,  from  weighty  reasons, 
cannot  be  here  inserted ;  on  his  arrival  he  entered 
into  a  long  conversation  with  him  respecting  the 
•danger  of  contagion,  concluding  at  last,  with  the 
remark,  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  sick  at 
present  in  the  hospital,  was  the  only  measure 
which  could  be  adopted!  The  physician,  alarm- 
ed at  the  proposal,  and  bold  in  the  confidence  of 
virtue  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  remonstrated 
vehemently,  representing  the  cruelty  as  well  as 
the  atrocity  of  such  a  murder ;  but  finding  that 
Bonaparte  persevered  and  menaced,  he  indig- 
nantly left  the  tent,  with  this  memorable  observa- 
tion :  •  Neither  my  principles,  nor  the  character 
of  my  profession,  will  allow  me  to  become  a  hu- 
man butcher ;  and,  General,  if  such  qualities  as 


you  insinuate,  are  necessary  to  form  a  great  man, 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  do  not  possess  them  !' 

"  Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
object  by  moral  considerations :  he  persevered, 
and  found  an  apothecary,  who,  (dreading  tho 
weight  of  power,  but  who  since  has  made  an 
atonement  to  his  mind,  by  unequivocally  confess- 
ing the  fact)  consented  to  become  his  agent  and 
to  administer  poison  to  the  sick !  Opium,  aft 
•night,  was  distributed  in  gratifying  food ;  the 
wretched  unsuspecting  victims  banquetted,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  Jive  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers, 
who  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  country,  perish- 
ed thus  miserably  by  the.  order  of  its  idol! 

"  If  a  doubt  should  still  exist,  as  to  the  veracify 
•of  this  statement,  let  the  members  of  the  Instituta 
at  Cairo  be  asked,  what  passed  at  the  sitting  after 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Syria?  they  will 
relate,  that  the  same  virtuous  physician,  who 
refused  to  become  the  destroyer  ot  those  commit- 
ted to  his  protection,  accused  Bonaparte  of  high- 
treason  in  the  full  assembly,  against  the  honor  of 
France,  her  children,  and  humanity:  that  he 
•entered  into  the  full  details  of  the  poisoning  of  the 
sick,  and  the  massacre  of  the  garrison,  aggravating 
the  crimes,  by  charging  Bonaparte  with  strang- 
ling, promiscuously,  at  Rosetta,  a  number  of 
French  and  Copts,  who  were  ill  of  the  plague; 
thus  proving,  that  this  disposal  of  the  sick  was  a 
premeditated  plan.  In  vain  Bonaparte  attempted 
to  justify  himself;  tin-  members  sat  petrified  with 
terror,  and  almost  doubted  whether  the  scene 
passing  before  their  eyes  was  not  illusion." 

The  fact  is  farther  authenticated  by  the  French 
general,  Danican.  That  gentleman  met  at  a 
lazaretto,  in  Sicily,  with  a  number  of  French  sol- 
diers, just  come  from  Alexandria.  From  one  of 
them,  who  had  witnessed  the  poisoning  scene  at 
Jaffa,  he  received  the  following  anecdote. — "  A 
grenadier,  who  had  lost  two  brothers,  was  amongst 
the  unfortunate  wretches  slightly  afflicted  with 
the  pestilential  disease.  From  what  he  had  pre- 
viously observed  in  the  hospital,  he  had  becoma 
more  suspicious  than  his  comrades  in  distress, 
and  he  had  scarcely  taken  the  potion  adminis- 
tered when  he  immediately  discharged  it,  made 
his  way  out  of  the  hospital,  and,  escaping  the 
guard,  whom  he  contrived  to  pass  unseen,  he 
gained  the  column  under  the  command  of  Kleber, 
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at  whose  feet  he  threw  himself,  and  in  the  inter- 
cession almost  of  despair,  conjured  him  to  let  him 
mount  one  of  the  camels,  describing-  what  lie  had 
escaped  from,  and  venting-  the  most  energetic 
maledictions  on  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
poor  wretch,  in  the  most  piteons  manner,  assured 
General  Kleber,  that  he  would  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  army,  so  that  they  should  not  be  in  any 
danger  of  catching  his  disorder.  Kleber  granted  his 
request;  the  grenadier  was  saved  and  recovered, 
and  was  alive  when  the  English  landed  under  the 
brave  Abercromby."  t 

General  Kleber  felt  much  indignation  that  Bo- 
naparte should  try  to  dupe  him  and  die  French 
natiou,  by   ascribing  his  departure  to  honorable 
motives.     Kleber's  letter,  addressed  to  the  direc- 
tory, is  an  interesting  picture  of  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the   desertion  of  Napoleon.     He  stated, 
that  Bonaparte  left  that  country  for  France  with- 
out telling  any  person  whatever;  that  he  was  to 
have  met  him  at  Rosetta  the  next  day,  but  found 
only  his  dispatches;  not  knowing  whether  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  Toulon,  he  sent  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  transferring  to  him  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  one  to  the  grand  vizier  at  Constan- 
tinople, though  he  knew  that  officer  was  already 
at  Dailiascus.     He  told  them  that  the  army  was 
reduced  a  full  half,  and  that  their  want  of  mili- 
tary stores  was  no  less  alarming  than  the  prodi- 
gious   diminution  of  their  numbers ;    that    their 
attempt  to  establish  a  foundry  had  failed,    and 
their  powder  manufactory  kept  no  pace  with  their 
hopes,  nor  probably  ever  would ;  that  the  troops 
were  naked,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  the   dysentery  and  the  ophthalmia  which  so 
constantly  prevailed:   and  that  the  medical  men 
reported,  (hat  although  the  army  was  so   dimi- 
nished, their  sick  list  was  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing   year;    that    General  Bonaparte   had  given 
orders  for  new  clothing  the  army,  but  that  the 
poverty  of  the  finances  caused  this  useful  design 
to  be  postponed.     He  said,   that  a  few"  mouths 
after  their  arrival,  Bonaparte  levied  as  heavy  a 
military  contribution  as  the  country  could  support, 
and  to  repeat  it  at  this  time,  would  only  lead  to 
an  insurrection  ;   yet,  with  all  this,  Bonaparte  left 
lio  money  behind  him,  nor  any  thing  capable  of 
being  turned  into  money;  but  that  he  left  a  debt 
of  eleven  millions,  four  of  which  was  due  as  pay 
to  the  army ;  and  that  the  Nile  being  very  low, 
many    provinces    would   claim    the   exemption, 
which  he  could  not  in  justice  object  to;  that  the 
Mamelukes  were  dispersed,   not  destroyed;  that 
Mourad  Bey  was  in  Upper  Egypt  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  men ;  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  at  Ghazah, 
where  also  had  arrived  .30,000  men,   part  of  the 
army  of  D'jezzar  Pacha  and  the  grand  vizier ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  encamped  near  Acre,  and  the 
English    were  masters  of  the  Red  Sea.     Such 
was  the  situation  in  which  Bonaparte  had  left  him 
18. 


to  command  the  army.     El-Arisch  being  a  paltry  BOOK  IV 

fort  in  the  desert,  the  difficulty  of  victualling  it • 

would  not  allow   its  being  garrisoned   by    more    CHAP.  II. 
than  250  men,  and  that  in  a  short  time  it  must  "-*""'  ~*^ 
surrender  without  a  shot  being  fired  at  it;   that      179'* 
the  Arabs,  who  alone  could  furnish  provisions  in 
the  desert,  now  kept  away  and  concealed  them- 
selves.    Alexandria,  he  observed,  is  not  a  fortress, 
but  an  entrenched  camp,  and  could  make  but  a 
feeble  resistance.     In  this  state  he  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do ;  he  thought  he  should  continue  the 
negociations   begun   by  Bonaparte,   as  by  that 
means    he   would    gain   a  little  time ;   that  he 
would  propose  the  restitution   of  Egypt  to   the 
grand  vizier,  in  the  idea  that  the  grand  signior 
should  appoint  a  pacha  as  before,  and  that  his 
troops  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  occupy 
the  strong  holds,  and  collect  the  duties  till  the 
French   made  peace  with    England;    he  feared 
this  would  not  be  attended  to;  he  was  aware  of 
the  importance  of  Egypt,  but  that  they  wanted  a 
navy;  and   peace   with   the  Porte  was   the  only 
way  of  getting-  rid  of  an  enterprise  no  longer  ca- 
pable ,of  attaining  the   object  for  which  it  was 
undertaken;    that    so   far  from    home    he .  could 
scarcely  think  of  any  thing -but  the  safety  and 
honor  of  the  army   he   commanded;  he  sent  an 
estimate  of  what  they  stood   in  need  of,  and  a 
recapitulation  of  the  debts  left  unpaid  by  Bona- 
parte ;  just  as  he  was  closing  his  dispatches,  he 
added,  he   had  received  advice  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen   Turkish  vessels  were   at  anchor  before 
Damietta,  waiting  for  the  fleet  of  the  capoutan 
pacha,  having  on  board  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  besides  which,  there  were  15,000 
at  Ghazah,  and  the  grand  vizier  was  marching 
from  Damascus;  that  he  could  not  possibly  get  to- 
gether more  than  5000  men  able  to  take  the  field 
against  him,  but  that  he  would  try  his  fortune  if 
he  did  not  gain  time  by  negociation. 

After  stating  the  wants  of  the  army,  General 
Kleber  particularised  in  his  letter  the  estimate  of 
debts  owing  by  Bonaparte  when  he  fled,  which 
shewed  he  kept  no  faith  with  those  he  invaded, 
or  those  he  led  to  invade  them.  The  army  w,as 
in  arrears  upwards  of  four  millions  of  livres,  and 
the  total  amounted  to  more  than  eleven  millions. 
On  their  first  arrival  requisitions  had  been  made 
in  all  the  towns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
which  had  never  been  paid  for;  and  extraordinary 
contributions  had  been  levied  upon  the  tradesmen, 
merchants,  &c.  The  effects  of  the  Mamelukes 
were  also  seized;  and  their  wives  made  to  pay  an 
extraordinary  imposition.  The  eleven  millions 
did  not  include  what  -was  due  to  the  provinces  for 
the  supplies  in  kind,  with  which  the  troops  were 
furnished  during  their  march. 

He  concluded  by  observing,  that  as  long  as  the 
army  of  Egypt  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  there 
could  be  no  foreign  trade;  nor  could  the  receipts 
88 
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that  peace  alone  could  place  the  receipts  on  a 

CHAP.  II.   satisfactory  footing. 

v-^v^"/  After  leaving  Egypt,  Bonaparte  shewed  no 
1800.  intentions  to  induce  the  Parisians  to  think  that 
the  French  arms  were  not  quite  victorious  in 
that  quarter,  and  that  the  British  possessions  in 
India  would  not  shortly  be  annexed  to  France. 
So  well  did  he  dissemble  any  concern  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  for  his  comrades,  that  he 
ordered  a  company  of  comedians  to  be  sent  to 
Egypt  to  entertain  the  deserted  army.  Those 
who  were  willing  to  go,  were  to  send  their  appli- 
cations to  the  commissary  of  the  government. 
Fouche  was  ordered  to  put  in  requisition  the 
women  of  the  town  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Near 
600  females  were  assembled,  to  be  sent  to  the 
•army  of  the  east,  with  the  comedians.  Little  did 
the  Frenchmen  in  Paris  imagine  that  the  army 
was  threatened  with  destruction,  at  the  time  the 
first  consul  had  conferred  the  command  on 
Kleber. 

A  proclamation  to  the  army  of  the  east  ac- 
quainted them  with  Bonaparte's  new  rank  in  the 
state. 

"  THE  CONSUL  BONAPARTE  TO  THE  ARMY  OP  THE 

EAST. 

"  SOLDIERS, — The  consuls  of  the  republic  often 
think  on  the  army  of  the  east. 

"  France  knows  all  the  influence  of  your  con- 
quests for  the  restoration  of  her  commerce,  and 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

"  All  Europe  has  her  eyes  fixed  upon  you.  I, 
myself,  am  frequently  in  thought  among  you. 

"  In  whatever  situation  the  chances  of  war  may 
-   place  you,  be  always  the  soldiers  of  Rivoli  and 
Aboukir,  and  you  will  be  invincible. 

"  Repose  in  Kleber  that  unbounded  confidence 
which  you  had  in  me ;  he  deserves  it. 

"  Soldiers !  think  on  the  day  when  you  will 
come  back  victorious  to  the  sacred  land ;  it  will 
be  a  day  of  joy  and  glory  for  the  whole  nation. 
(Signed)        "  BONAPARTE." 

The  army  of  Egypt,  however,  could  not  be 
cheered  by  vain  promises:  being  entirely  shut  out 
from  all  communication  with  Europe,  they  stood 
in  need  of  many  implements  of  war.  Notwith- 
standing the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
mechanics  and  chemistry,  the  troops  experienced 
a  deficiency  of  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  lead, 
which  were  but  inadequately  supplied  by  means 
of  the  manufactories  of  Cairo.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the  food  and 
climate  of  the  country,  were  subject  to  frequent 
maladies,  and  while  they  all  languished  to  return 
to  their  native  land,  numbers  perished  by  fatigue, 
disease,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  some  partial  descents  at  Da- 
raietta  and  Cosseir  had  lately  proved  abortive, 


and  Mourad  Bey  was  again  overthrown,  the 
grand  vizier,  solicitous  of  rescuing  a  favorite  pro- 
vince from  those  who  had  obtained  possession  of 
it  by  force  of  arms  and  false  pretences,  had  assem- 
bled a  numerous,  although  undisciplined,  army 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  pachas  were  repairing 
to  his  standard  from  every  part  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus. 

The  situation  of  Kleber,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  exceedingly  critical,  the  ports  of  Egypt 
being  blockaded  by  the  English,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  arrival  of  succours  from  Europe.  The 
plague  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  unusual  ma- 
lignity, and  within  the  space  of  a  single  year 
nearly  one  third  of  the  republican  army  had  been 
cut  off.  Kleber  accordingly  deemed  himself  at 
liberty  to  renew,  or  rather  to  continue,  the  nego- 
ciations  begun  by  his  predecessor  ;  on  the  express 
in  vitation  of  CommodoreSir  Sill  ney  Smith,  who  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, he  deputed  two  confidential  persons  (Ge- 
neral Dessaix  ami  citizen  Poussielque)  who 
repaired  on  board  the  Tigre,  on  purpose  to  settle 
the  terms,  in  consequence  of  which  Egypt  was  to 
be  delivered  up. 

During  these  discussions,  the  Ottoman  army 
appeared  before  the  fortress  of  El-Arisch  with 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon;  and  the  garrison,  like  th« 
rest  of  the  troops,  discontented  at  their  situation, 
and  considering  themselves  abandoned,  surren- 
dered after  an  attack  of  seven  days,  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  an  English  officer  (Colo- 
nel John  Douglas)  although  General  Regnier  had 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  on 
purpose  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  unexpected  event  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  treaty,  which  was  at  length 
concluded,  Jan.  24,  between  General  Dessaix  and 
Poiissielque,  administrator-general  of  finance, 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  Kleber,  and  their  excellencies  Moustapha 
Reschid  Effendi,  Testudar,  and  Moustapha  Ras- 
siche  Eft'endi,  Reijou,  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
part  of  his  highness  the  supreme  vizier.  The 
conditions  were  highly  favorable  to  both  nations; 
for,  while  the  French  were  allowed  to  return 
home  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  Egypt,  the  ob- 
ject of  contention,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte. 

The  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-two  articles ;  in 
which  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  there 
should  be  an  armistice  during  three  months,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  necessary  preparations  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  army :  that  the  forts  of 
Cathie  (Catich)  and  Salabie  should  be  delivered 
up  on  the  10th  day  at  farthest;  that  the  town  of 
Mansoura  should  be  evacuated  on  the  15th  day; 
Damietta  and  Belbeis,  on  the  20th ;  Suez,  six 
days  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Cairo,  which 
was  to  be  delivered  up  in  forty  days,  or  forty-five 
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at  farthest ;  the  other  places  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  should  be  evacuated  on  the  10th 
day,  and  the  Delta  fifteen  dav.s  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Cairo.  The  prisoners  on  each  side  were 
to  be  mutually  restored,  and  none  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  molested  on  account  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  French,  to  whom  provisions  were  to 
be  furnished,'  and  3000  purses  advanced,  on  pur- 
pose to  facilitai^  the  object  of  the  treaty.  A  purse 
is  ab  >ut  40/.  sterling ;  3000  amounting  to  120,000/. 
at  a  medium.  It  was  also  expressly  agreed,  that 
passports  should  be  granted  by  the  Sublime 
Porte  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  against  the 
army  until  its  safe  arrival  in  France. 

Though  this  convention  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  effects,  as  it  would  have 
stopped  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  pre- 
vented an  enormous  expenditure  of  treasure,  yet 
the  British  ministry,  actuated  by  the  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  the 
return  of  a  disciplined  army  to  Europe  at  this 
critical  period,  was  determined  to  prevent  it.  Se- 
cret orders  were,  therefore,  transmitted  to  Vice- 
admiral  Lord  Keith,  who  then  commanded  in  the 
Mediterranean,  disavowing  the  authority  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  enjoining  him  "  not  to  consent, 
on  any  account,  to  the  return  of  the  French  army 
to  France,  or  to  their  capitulating  in  any  other 
manner  than  jointly  to  the  allied  powers,  whose 
forces  were  employed  against  them,  and  surren- 
dering' as  prisoners  of  war." 

These  orders  were  afterwards  revoked  by  a 
subsequent  dispatch  to  Lord  Keith,  dated  March 
28,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  majesty's  disap- 
probation of  the  terms  entered  into  by  the  capi- 
tulation of  EI-Anscli,  and  declaring  "Captain  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  not  to  be  authorised,  either  to  enter 
into  or  sanction  any  such  agreement,  the  admiral 
received  intimation,  that  "  His  majesty,  from  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  public  faith,  has  judged 
it  proper  that  nis  officers  should  abstain  from  any 
act  inconsistent  with  the  engagements  to  which 
Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  erroneously  given 
the  sanction  of  his  majesty's  name." 

Long  before  the  receipts  and  even  the  date 
of  these  new  orders,  the  war  had  been  renewed. 
General  Kleber  having  delivered  up  several 
places  to  the  Turks,  was,  when  acquainted  that 
Lord  Keith  would  not  ratify  the  treaty,  in  a  worse 
situation  than  when  he  began  to  negociate. 

The  grand  vizier,  adhering  to  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  demanded  that  the  citadel  of  Cairo 
should  be  delivered  up  at  the  expiration  of  forty 
days,  which  was  near  approaching.  This  the 
French  general  peremptorily  refused.  By  giving 
up  the  only  fortified  place  he  held  in  Upper  Egypt, 
aild  shutting  himself  in  Alexandria,  he  would 
soon  have  been  forced  to  capitulate  without  terms. 
He  determined  to  keep  the  power  he  held,  and 


the   letter  from  Lord  Keith  was   the  reason  he  BOOK  IV 

gave  his    army   for  renewing   hostilities.      The  1 

English  admiral  stated  his  orders  not  to  sanction    CHAP,  n. 
the  treaty  of  El-Arisch,  and  informed  General  ^^*^~*+s 
Kleber,  "  that  all  ships  met  returning  to  France       liSO°- 
would  be  detained  as  prizes,  and  all  on  board  be 
prisoners  of  war." 

In  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  the 
French  troops  cannonaded  the  Turkish  advanced 
posts  at  Maturia,  two  leagues  from  Cairo ;  their 
camp  was  at  Heliopolis.  The  grand  vizier  ad- 
vanced, the  French  being  drawn  up  in  two  lines; 
some  Janizaries  charged  the  French  with  much 
bravery,  but  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  French 
were  15,000  strong,  with  cavalry  and  dromedaries. 
The  Turks  could  muster  80,000  troops  in  a  few 
hours.  For  the  short  time  the  battle  lasted  it  was 
fought  with  great  fury ;  but  the  skill  of  the  small 
number  set  the  large  at  defiance.  A  dreadful  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry  threw  the  Turks  iiity 
confusion,  while  the  enemy  rushed  on  them ;  40,000 
men  fled  in  every  direction,  and  they  could  not  be 
rallied. 

As  the  Turkish  commander  was  not  secure  in 
his    camp,    he    was    forced    to   abandon    it,    the 
French  having  advanced  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
they  took   nineteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  much 
camp  equipage.  The  Turks  lost  about  8000  killed, 
besides  wounded  and   prisoners.     The  people  of 
Cairo  favored  the  Turks,  and  the  few  French 
left  in  the  city  were  put  to  death.     This,  most 
probably,  would  have  induced  Kleber  to  have 
demolished  it,  if  it  was  not  indispensable  to  him ; 
with  little  difficulty  he  retook  it,  April  25,  and 
laid    it  under  a  contribution  of  two  millions  of 
livres,  which  paid  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and 
enabled  them  to  wait  for  the  time  of  the  usual 
imposts  for  the  carrent  expenses.     The  people, 
surprised  to  see  the  vizier,  the  greatest  man  they 
knew,   defeated,    were  satisfied   that  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Turks  to  get  the  country  would  be 
ineffectual ;  they  looked   on   Egypt  as  the   pro- 
perty of  the  French,  and  began  to  have  confi- 
dence in  them. 

Kleber,  wishing  to  benefit  by  the  good-will  of 
the  inhabitants  in  Cairo,  prevailed  on  them  to 
raise  a  corps  of  500  men ;  these  he  trained  to' 
arms  and  clothed  in  the  French  uniform,  intend- 
ing to  augment  them  as  circumstances  should 
require.  He  likewise  induced  the  Christians  and 
Mussulmen  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  demi- 
brigades,  where  they  would  sooner  learn  the 
French  discipline.  These  enrollments  became 
frequent  in  Upper  Egypt;  one  brigade  soon  re- 
cruited 300  men.  Kleber  raised  a  Greek  legion, 
which  amounted  to  near  1500  men. 

There  being  great  difficulty  in  procuring-  car- 
riages when  wanted,  as  the  Arabs  who  let  out 
their  camels  generally  disappeared,  Kleber  had 
a  park  of  500  camels,  which,  wh*n  the  troops 
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BOOK  IV.  were  not  in  the  field,  were  employed  on  useful 
purposes.  He  purchased  horses  and  camels  for 
the  cavalry  and  artillery;  he  established  flying 
bridges  over  the  JNile,  and  settled  communica- 
tions between  the  different  stations  of  the  troops. 

The  French  general  continued  actively  em- 
ployed in  doing  every  thing  for  the  comfort  and 
protection  of  the  army ;  he  laid  plans  for  works 
to  be  raised  at  Cairo,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
check,  and  command  the  avenues  to  the  city ;  and 
he  stopped  many  peculations  on  the  soldiery, 
whose  situation  he  improved  considerably. 

The  friendship  of  a  formidable  enemy  was  at 
this  period  conciliated  by  General  Kleber,  \vho 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Mourad  Bey,  and 
ceded  to  him  the  provinces  of  Girge  and  Assuan, 
on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  hold 
them  of  the  French  Republic,  and  pay  the  same 
yearly  subsidy  that  was  formerly  received  by  the 
•Ottoman  Porte. 

The  Turkish  fleet  appeared  off  Alexandria  in 
May,  Kleber,  not  knowing  whether  troops 
were  on-board,  marched  with  a  body  of  troops 
from  Cairo,  and  at  Rhamanieh  was  informed 
that  the  capoutan  pacha  wanted  merely  if  possi- 
ble to  open  a  negociation ;  he  prohibited  the 
landing  of  any  Turkish  agent,  and  returned  to 
Cairo,  leaving  a  flying  camp  to  march  to  any 
part  of  the  coast,  or  towards  Syria. 

The  battle  of  Heliopolis  was  not  followed  by 
any  steps  against  the  Turks,  still  in  power  on 
the  side  of  the  desert,  which,  it  seems,  was  ow- 
ing to  General  Menou,  who  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  commander-in-chief 's  not  pro- 
ceeding1 to  more  active  hostilities.  This  general, 
for  six  months,  had  orders  to  repair  to  Cairo 
for  several  purposes,  but  though  by  his  answers 
he  was  always  ready  to  depart,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  remained  at 
Rosetta. 

When  General  Menou  arrived  at  Cairo  he 
objected  to  the  command  of  that  place ;  Upper 
Egypt,  where  he  wished  to  travel,  was  offered 
to  him,  but  this  he  likewise  objected  to;  at  length 
Kleber  said  to  him  in  a  letter,  that  having  of- 
fered him  the  most  desirable  commands,  he  had 
only  to  add  that  of  commander-in-chief.  Menou 
chose  Upper  Egypt,  but  still  remained  at  Cairo. 
At  this  time  various  reports  injurious  to  Kleber, 
and  meant  to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence  of 
the  army,  were  circulated  through  Cairo. 

When  General  Kleber  was  leaving  Cairo  for 
Rhamanieh,  he  wrote  to  General  Regnier  to 
take  the  command  of  Cairo,  and  watch  Upper 
Egypt  while  he  was  on  the  coast.  The  express 
lost  his  way,  and  Regnier  did  not  reach  Cairo 
till  Kleber  had  gone.  Menou  asked  for  the 
command  of  Cairo,  which  Kleber  gave  him,  and 
advised  him  to  consult  with  General  Regnier,  if 


there  was  any  movement  on  the  side  of  Syria. 
When  Regnier  arrived  at  Cairo,  he  gave  Meuoti 
every  information  he  possibly  could. 

General  Kleber,  on  his  return,  shewed  Reg- 
nier a  note  he  had  ordered  to  be  written  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morier,  secretary  to 
Lord  Elgin,  sent  from  Jaffa  ;  he  conversed  with 
Regnier  relative  to  his  plan  of  proceeding  with 
the  Turks  ;  and  told  him  that  he  purposed  to 
decline  all  intercourse  with  the  1  urkish  and 
English  commauder-iu-chief,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  open  a  correspondence  with  Constan- 
tinople ;  by  this  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
prevail  on  the  Turks  to  consent  to  a  neutrality 
till  a  general  peace. 

General  Kleber  having  reviewed  the  Greek 
legion,  came  to  Cairo  to  look  over  some  repairs 
doing  to  his  house;  he  was  walking  with  his  ar- 
chitect on  the  terrace  in  his  garden,  June  14, 
when  he  was  several  times  stabbed  by  a  po- 
niard. The  assassin  followed  Kleber  from  Ghr.- 
zah,  and  having  got  into  the  house  with  the 
workmen,  seized  the  moment  when  Kleber  was 
deeply  engaged  in  conversation.  When  llw1 
news  got  wind,  the  generals  assembled  at  the 
house  of  General  Damas,  where  the  body  was 
carried.  The  assassin  was  arrested  and  exa- 
mined. The  sheiks  and  agas  of  the  city  were 
also  sent  for  in  order  to  prove  if  this  act  of  vio- 
lence had  a  more  extensive  plan.  A  discussion 
then  arose  between  Generals  Menou  and  Ife  ;- 
nier  relative  to  a  successor  to  Kleber.  The 
former  maintained  that  he  was  unqualified  for  the 
command  ;  that  he  was  less  known  by  the  troops 
than  General  Regnier,  and  added,  that  l;e  hnd 
already  refused  the  commander-in-chief  on  other 
occasions;  he  declared  on  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  sooner  resign  as  a  general  officer  than 
accept  the  command,  and  if  it  were  imposed  on 
him,  he  Mould  order  General  Regnier  to  as- 
sume it. 

General  Regnier  observed,  that  the  law  or- 
dered the  oldest  general  officer  to  take  the  com- 
mand till  the  pleasure  of  government  was  known ; 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  could  issue  his  orders  as 
commandant  of  Cairo;  as  Menou  came  to  r.o 
resolution,  he  took  him  aside  and  told  him  that 
the  business  should  be  postponed  to  a  time  of 
less  difficulty.  Menou,  however,  insisted  he 
could  not  take  the  command ;  that  he  Mas  un- 
known to  the  troops,  who  were,  perhaps,  not  in 
his  favor  from  his  change  to  the  mussulrnan  reli- 
gion. "  Change  of  religion,"  Regnier  observed, 
"  w  ;is  no  obstacle ;  it  would  make  his  authority 
more  easy  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  they 
Mould  assist  him  with  their  best  advice  ;  at  all 
events  he  ought  to  take  the  lead  at  present  as 
commandant  of  Cairo." 

The  next  day  General  Menou  took  the  title  of 
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commander-in-chief  ad  interim,  and  General 
Reguier  was  appointed  president  of  the  commis- 
sion to  try  the  assassin. 

After  Kleber's  interment,  and  the  execution  of 
the  assassin,  who  was  condemned  to  be  impaled 
alive,  and  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds 
of  prey,  General  Menou  assumed  the  title  of 
coiamander-in-chief :  the  army  saw  him  succeed 
their  former  general  with  great  reluctance ;  in 
several  corps  murmurs  were  heard,  but  the  ge- 
nerals appeased  them,  hoping  that  Menou's  know- 
ledge of  business  would  cause  him  to  direct  the 
civil  powers  well,  and  that  in  actual  service  he 
would  consult  their  military  experience. 

The  French  government  had  accounts  of  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  July,  and  this  revived  the 
hope  of  their  being  able  to  keep  Egypt,  as  a 
Turkish  army  could  not  expect  to  recover  it. 
The  arrival  of  the  news  of  Kleber's  death  was 
as  mysterious  as  the  general's  assassination;  it 
was  announced  in  the  Paris  gazettes  by  two 
letters  said  to  have  been  received  over  land  from 
Constantinople;  of  the  authors  of,  or  the  motives 
which  led  to,  the  murder  of  the  French  com- 
mander, no  satisfactory  account  was  ever  ob- 
tained. General  Menou  accused  the  Turks  of 
the  guilt  of  it,  and  alleged  that  the  assassin  was 
a  fanatic,  dispatched  from  Ghazah  by  the  aga 
of  the  janisaries  for  the  wicked  purpose. 

Menou  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
dated  at  Cairo,  acknowledging  the  letter  he 
wrote  from  on-board  the  Tigre;  and  telling  him, 
that  as  an  execrable  murder  deprived  the  French 
army  of  their  leader,  he  had  undertaken  to  com- 
mand them ;  that  the  Turks,  unable  to  conquer 
the  French  at  EI-Arisch,  used  dagg'ers,  which 
cowards  alone  make  use  of;  that  a  janisary  sent 
from  Ghazah  committed  this  horrid  act ;  the  mur- 
•der  should  be  made  known  to  all  nations,  who 
were  equally  interested  in  avenging  it ;  that  he, 
like  Sir  Sidney,  detested  the  horrois  of  war,  and 
wished  to  see  an  end  to  its  misery ;  but  he  would 
act  in  no  wise  contrary  to  the  honor  of  1lie 
French  republic  and  her  armies  ;  that  150  Eng- 
lishmen were  prisoners  of  war  at  Cairo;  that  as 
•they  had  been  taken  on  the  coast  and  without 
arms,  he  was  certain  the  consuls  would  have 
approved  his  conduct  had  he  sent  them  back; 
but  the  Turks  detained  Citizen  Baudet,  Adju- 
tant of  General  Kleber;  though  he  went  oii  a 
parley,  and  even  among  barbarians  his  person 
should  have  been  held  sacred.  He  said,  he  had 
bron  obliged  against  his  will  to  use  reprisals 
against  the  English,  but  they  should  be  released 
the  moment  Citizen  Baudet  reached  Damietla, 
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and  should  be  there  exchanged  for  Mustapha  BOOK  IV. 
Pacha  and  other  Turkish  commissaries ;  his  ho- 
nor was  concerned  in  settling  this  business,  and 
it  regarded  150  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  stated 
that  he  hoped  to  see  the  war  which  had  so  long 
disturbed  tne  peace  of  the  whole  world  end  with 
enthusiastic  joy ;  the  French  and  English  na- 
tions should  esteem  and  not  destroy  each  other, 
and  if  they  treat,  it  must  be  on  conditions  honor- 
able to  both. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  answer,  expressed  the 
most  heartfelt   sorrow  for  the    tragical    fate    of 
General  Kleber ;  he  immediately  communicated 
the  news   to  the  grand   vizier  and   the  Ottoman 
ministers,  and  nothing  less  than  his  details  could 
make  them  credit  the   information ;  Sir  Sidney 
added,  that  the  grand  vizier  formally  declared 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  those  guilty 
of  the    assassination,  and    he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  veracity  of  the  declaration.     He 
also  observed,  that  when  the  capoutan  pacha,  who 
was   then   off  Alexandria,  joined   the  squadron, 
the  exchange   of  the  aid-de-cawip  Baudet  might 
be  carried  into  effect,  but  he  could  not  see  why 
he  made  the  release  of  150  English,  shipwrecked 
at  Cape  Brulos,  depend  on  what  related  to  him- 
self and  the   Porte  only ;  be  expected  from  his 
good    faith  and  justice  that  Captain   Bural,  his 
officer  and  crew,  would  be  allowed  to  return  ;  he 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Ge- 
neral  Menou,  that  he  was  equally  averse  with 
him  to  the  war,  and  wished  it  was  over,  but  that 
he  in  the  mean  time  would   prosecute   hostilities 
as  he  has  hitherto  done,  and  strive  to  make  him- 
self worthy  the  esteem  of  his   brave  troops.     As 
General  Kleber,  he  said,  in   the  late  prelimina- 
ries agreed  to,  did  not  give  him  to   understand 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified   by   the  consuls,  it 
appeared'  now  like  a  refusal  to  evacuate  Egypt ; 
and  the  grand  vizier  required  an   answer  on  that 
head;  the  evacuation  of  Egypt   being  an  object 
of  so  much  interest  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  the 
mode   of  doing  it  was  still  open ;  if  he  refused 
they  should  exert  all  their  means  to  compel  them 
to  accept  conditions  not  perhaps  so  favorable  as 
those  already  agreed  on.     As  the  admiral,  under 
whose  orders   he  acted,  was  at  a  great  distance, 
he  was  authorized  to  agree  to  such  arrangements 
as  circumstances  might  require,  and  though   he 
could  not  offer  any  new    proposition,  he  would 
receive  all   that  might  be  made;  and  he  M-ould 
adhere  to  the  instructions  of  his   court,  which  he 
know  dealt  on  the   principle  of  equity  and  good 
faith. 
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BOOK  IV. 
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WE  have,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  men- 
tioned that  Abbe  Sieyes  wa.»,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  consular  government,  rewarded  with 
a  pension.  This  act  of  "  national  gratitude,"  as 
it  was  termed,  was  generally  understood  to  be  a 
contrivance  of  Bonaparte's  for  lowering,  and  in- 
deed for  humbling  Sieyes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  nation.  The  legislative  bodies  were 
instructed,  not  only  to  make  an  offer  to  him,  but 
to  pass  a  law  for  compelling  the  abbe  to  accept 
the  estate  of  Crosne,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oise. 

Crosne  is  about  four  leagues  from  Paris,  in  a 
charming  valley  near  Villeneuve  St.  George.  Part 
of  it  joined  the  seat  of  the  ex-director  Barras. 
On  another  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  forest  of 
Semart,  famous  for  being  the  residence  of  hermits, 
and  a  hunting  place  of  the  former  sovereigns  of 
France.  It  fell  to  the  nation  by  the  failure  of 
Serilly,  the  treasurer  of  war,  who  owed  much 
money  to  the  nation.  Sieyes  signified  his  accept- 
ance of  this  estate  by  the  following  letter  to  the 
legislative  bodies: — 

"  CITIZEN  REPRESENTATIVES, — The  minister  of 
justice  has  just  transmitted  tome  the  law,  decree- 
ing to  me  a  national  reward . 

"  Permit  me  to  express,  how  deeply  I  am  pene- 
trated with  gratitude  to  you  for  so  honorable  a 
mark  of  your  esteem. 

(Health  and  respect.)          "  SIEVES." 

Sieyes  was  bern  at  Frejus,  where  Bonaparte 
landed  when  he  returned  i'rotn  Egypt.  He  took 
orders,  became  a  cure,  was  made  a  vicar-general, 
and  then  a  canon  ;  he  afterwards  rose  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  church  of  Chartres,  and  was 
invested  with  the  employment  of  counsellor  com- 
missary in  Paris.  This  was  never  given  but  to 
the  superior  clergy  of  France.  He  possessed 
much  knowledge  in  the  belles-lettres;  his  favorite 
studies,  however,  were  politics,  metaphysics,  and 
economics.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Paris, 
and  associated  with  d'AIembert,  Diderot,  Condor- 
cet,  and  the  other  literati.  It  is  probable  that 
Sieyes  might  not  have  risen  from  obscurity  if  the 
revolution  had  not  made  him  display  his  talents. 
He  sent  out  the  publication  entitled, "  What  is 
the  Tiers  Etat?"  This  work  was  the  most  fashion- 
able book  in  Paris. 


When  numbers  of  troops  were  drawn  about  the 
capital,  the  deputies  in  the  popular  interest  had 
reason  to  be  fearful  for  their  safety.  Sieye* 
stated  to  the  assembly,  that  no  troops  should  be 
nearer  than  ten  leagues  to  where  the  states-general 
were  sitting,  and  proposed  an  address  to  the 
king-,  to  order  the  troops  to  withdraw  from  Ver- 
sailles. On  the  king's  being  attacked  in  his 
palace  by  the  mob,  a  secret  committee,  consisting 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Mirabeau,  La  Clos,  and 
the  Abbe  Sieyes,  was  formed  in  a  village  near 
Paris.  They  meant  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
so  that  he  must  have  the  command  of  the  .popu- 
lace, and  possess  a  decisive  weight  in  the  national 
assembly;  Sieyes  was  then  a  zealous  royalist. 

He  was  author  of  the  "  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  31  an,"  decreed  by  the  national  assem- 
bly. When  the  convention  voted  the  punishment 
of  Louis,  a  number  of  members  waited  till  they 
heard  his  opinion.  It  was  understood  that  opi- 
nion would  decide  the  fate  of  the  king.  Sieyes 
at  length  mounted  the  tribune — an  awful  silence 
prevailed — he  interrupted  it  with  "  Je  suits  pour 
la  mort!"  (I  am  for  death!)  and  instantly  with- 
drew. He  then  lived  quite  concealed  from  the 
public  eye,  till  the  death  of  the  execrable  Ro- 
bespierre, when  leaving  his  retreat  he  published 
"  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life."  From  that  time  he 
began  his  brilliant  career,  and  he  was  fixed  upon 
to  regulate  the  external  affairs  of  the  republic. 
He  suggested  the  idea  of  making  separate  treaties 
with  the  coalesced  powers,  in  order  to  create  dis- 
agreements that  might  hurt  the  royal  confede- 
racy. His  plane  for  enlarging  the  republic  were 
unfolded  in  1795;  he  advised  the  keeping  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  went  to  the  Hague  to 
conclude  the  treaty  with  Holland.  So  highly 
were  his  services  held,  that  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  five  members  of  the  executive  directory, 
which,  however,  he  declined.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  a  member  of  the  national  institute. 

In  1797  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from 
a  pistol,  by  the  Abbe  Poulle,  and  was  so  abused 
by  lampoons  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Paris ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  legislature.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  where  he  served  the  repub- 
lic by  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  which  continued  firm  during  an  arduous 
contest.  He  was  paid  much  attention  while  he 
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was  there,  and  on  the  king's  birth-day  went  to 
court,  but  was  late  :  the  chamberlain  being  con- 
sequently perplexed  where  to  place  him  without 
disturbing-  the  other  ambassadors—"  No  matter," 
said  he,  "  the  first  place  will  be  that  occupied  by 
the  ambassador  of  the  French  republic,"  and 
cheerfully  took  the  first  vacancy  that  offered.  On 
his  return  to  France  the  king'  attended  him  to 
the  frontiers,  and  gave  him  his  portrait  richly 
ornamented  with  diamonds.  On  his  arrival  from 
he  was  elected  a  director,  and  found  little 
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difficulty  in  effecting  the  revolution  with  Bona- 
parte; his  influence  was  great,  and  this  he  used 
to  accomplish  his  designs  without  any  suspicion 
of  his  being  inimical  to  the  constitution  which  he 
Mas  determined  to  destroy.  Several  of  the  new 
governments  were  ascribed  to  Sieyes;  and  he 
did  much  towards  the  consular  one.  The  great 
Fdmund  Burke  said,  that  Sieyes  had  constitu- 
tions ready  suited  to  every  time  and  fancy,  and 
that  no  fancier  of  constitutions  need  go  unsatis- 
fied. He  opened  his  mind  to  Bonaparte  too  far 
to  retreat,  and  accepted  the  estate  of  C'rosne  be- 
cause be  could  make  no  better  terms  with  him. 
He  was  afterwards  chosen  president  of  the  con- 
servative senate,  and  at  last  became  a  simple 
senator. 

The  ex-director,  Roger  Ducos,  whose  only 
merit  was  said  to  be,  that  he  prevented  the  other 
two  from  jostling-  one  another,  was  rewarded 
with  a  similar  gift.  This  man  was  almost  un- 
known till  he  M-as  appointed  director.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  one  of  the  councils. 

The  residence  of  the  first  consul  (Bonaparte) 
was  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  same  suite 
of  apartments  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  un- 
fortunate king  and  queen  of  France. 

Cambaceres  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  con- 
suls who  voted  on  the  trial  of  the  king.  His  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  king  should  not  be  executed, 
unless  the  republic  was  invaded  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  He  had  more  suavity  of  manners  than 
vigor  of  intellect,  and  like  other  lawyers,  had 
been  an  organ  to  all  parties. 

Le  Brun,  the  third  consul,  was  a  man  of  talents, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
ancients.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Chancellor 
Maupeon,  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XV.  He  was  an  avowed  loyalist,  and  had 
the  name  of  a  poet. 

The  French,  in  general,  were  pleased  with 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tution ;  for  having  been  long  ill-governed,  they 
trusted,  by  this  alteration,  that  the  national  affairs 
would  be  conducted  with  greater  vigor  and  abi- 
lity. The  public  funds  kept  rising,  and  tranquil- 
lity prevailed  in  Paris.  The  fortunate  usurper 
was  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  enthu- 
siasm in  his  favor;  that  enthusiasm  of  which 
every  one  knows  the  French  nation  is  so  highly 
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But  tranquillity  was  far  from  being  universal ; 
the  western  departments  still  manifested  a  spirit 
of  disaffection.  At  the  close  of  the  year  17.9!),  the 
force  of  the  royalists,  orChouans,  in  Britanny  and 
Normandy,  amounted  to  60,000.  They  threaten- 
ed the  town  of  Quimper,  of  which  they  were  at 
one  period  in  possession.  Several  garrisons  were 
disposed  by  government  on  the  coasts  of  Flan- 
ders aud  Picardy  for  obstructing  their  progress. 
The  army  of  loyalists  in  Normandy,  under  the 
command  of  Louis  de  Frotfe,  was  considerable. 
A  part  of  this  army,  called  the  division  of  Evreux. 
at  Pacy,  near  JEvreux,  stopped  the  dispatches  for 
government  from  Brest,  and  31r.  Ingaut,  of  St. 
Maure,  a  chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  and  commandant 
of  the  division  at  Evreux,  had  published  a  procla- 
mation iu  the  name  of  Louis  XV7JII.,  inviting  the 
loyal  French  to  rally  around  the  standards  of 
their  defenders,  against  the  new  usurper  of  the 
monarchy,  adding  these  remarkable  words : — 

"  Whether  these  ambitious  men  assume  the 
title  of  directors  or  of  consuls,  or  substitute,  in  the 
room  of  the  old  institutions,  a  new  code,  be  assur- 
ed that  you  will  have  only  one  tyrant  instead  of 
another.  Remember  our  oath,  never  to  sheath 
our  swords  till  we  have  destroyed  the  enemies 
of  our  august  sovereign." 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  loyalists  of  Normandy 
and  Britanny  published  similar  proclamations.  By 
letters  from  the  department  of  La  Manche,  (the 
channel,)  it  appeared,  that  a  body  of  loyalists, 
who  had  been  defeated  at  La  Foxe,  where  they 
had  lost  2000  men,  had  rallied  in  the  forest  of 
St.  Lever,  and  that  General  Count  de  Buais, 
with  hi*  division,  had  not  quitted  the  cantons 
which  border  on  the  Ornc  and  the  31aus ;  and, 
on  the  Ville  and  VUlaine,  Fronca,  with  his  divi- 
sion, had  overrun  all  Britauuy,  and  seemed  to 
direct  their  march  to  Avranches,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  place  were  spread  detach- 
ments of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  men,  who 
levied  contributions,  arms,  and  provisions.  It 
was  believed,  that  the  Russian  troops,  who  had 
come  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  isles  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  were  destined  to  favor  the  movements 
of  the  loyalists,  and  eveu  to  join  them. 

Bonaparte,  and  all  the  members  of  the  uew 
government,  expressed  a  desire  of  peace,  not 
only  with  the  royalist  armies  in  France,  but  even 
a  great  number  of  the  emigrants.  The  Duke  of 
Liaucourt  (whose  name  had  been  struck  off  from 
the  list  of  emigrants)  was  appointed  superin- 
tendant  of  the  police ;  and  the  minister  of  police 
wrote  letters  to  the  commissioners  of  the  annie$ 
of  the  north,  censuring  the  harsh  and  inhuman 
behaviour  of  the  men  who  had  conducted  from 
Calais  to  Ham  the  unfortunate  emigrants  who 
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BOOK  IV.  had  been  driven  aground  on  the  coast  of  France, 
the  Dukes  of  Choiseul,  Yibraye,  and  Montmo- 
rency,  and  twenty-seven  others.  This  spirit  of 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  first  consul  did  not 
yet  rest  on  sure  foundations ;  his  authority,  newly 
established  by  revolutionists,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  exercise  of  that  lenity  which  it  was  his 
interest  to  display ;  still  less  had  he  the  power  of 
restoring  to  the  emigrants  their  possessions.  Un- 
happily, a  great  number  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  priests,  fondly  trusting  in  the  first  appearance 
of  moderation,  returned,  but  were  repelled  from 
France. 

.An  armistice  was  agreed  upon  between  Gene- 
ral Houdeville,  who  had  before  assisted  in  the 
pacification  of  La  Vendee,  and  the  Counts  do 
Chatillon,  Fourinont,  and  d'Autichamp,  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  insurgents  in  the  western 
departments.  Houdeville  addressed  the  loyalists 
from  head-quarters  at  Angers,  in  a  proclamation 
as  follows : — 

"  FRENCHMEN,— The  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  government,  will  bring  to  our 
nation  peace,  internal  and  external.  The  legis- 
lative committees  and  the  consuls  of  the  republic 
do  not  belong  to  any  faction.  Their  object  is 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  French  nation. 
They  have  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  victories 
of  our  armies,  and  every  heart  partakes  with  them 
in  this  confidence.  There  is  already  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  in  f-oine  of  the  western  departments, 
and  orders  have  been  given  for  carrying  it  into 
evecufion.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  chiefs 
of  insurgents,  and  the  inhabitants  of  districts,  oc- 
cupied by  the  republican  armies,  will  submit 
themselves,  without  delay,  to  the  laws  of  the 
republic.  A  solid  peace  in  the  interior  is  to  be 
established  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  good 
•  <-iti/ens.  to  conciliate  and  gain  mutual  affection. 
All  who  shall  contribute  their  endeavours  to  this 
end,  will  deserve  well  of  humanity  and  of  their 
country." 

The  conditions  of  the  armistice,  in  substance, 
were,  that  all  hostilities  of  every  kind  and  degree 
should  entirely  cease ;  that  all  prisoners  and  hos- 
tages on  both  sides  should  be  set  free,  but  each 
party  to  be  at  liberty  still  to  receive  deserters  ; 
the  number  of  republican  troops  in  the  western 
departments  not  to  be  augmented ;  correspondence 
among  the  republicans  to  be  carried  on  either  by 
resolutions  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another, 
or  by  means  of  very  small  detachments ;  corres- 
pondence among  the  disaffected  to  be  protected 
by  the  republicans ;  requisitions  to  be  made  by 
the  republicans  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
only  :  hostilities  not  to  be  renewed  on  either  side 
without  eight  days  previous  notice;  and  no  pro- 
clamation on  either  side  to  be  published  during 
the  suspension  of  arms. 
As  these  conditions  were  not  adhered  to  by 


either  party,  orders  were  transmitted  to  General 
Houdeville  to  employ  the  troops  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  should  not  be  left  alone  one  rebellious 
leader.  Houdeville  undertook  the  task,  and  had 
not  a  doubt,  as  he  informed  the  French  govern- 
ment, of  accomplishing  it.  It  had  been  reported 
at  Paris,  that  the  English  had  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Britanny  in  immense  force.  Houdeville,  in  his 
letter  to  the  minister  at  war,  said  that  all  such 
reports  were  either  entirely  false  or  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  added,  "  That  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable  than  a  descent  by  the  English,  as 
in  that  case  the  war  might  be  finished  at  once ; 
for  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  them." 

A  great  number  of  conscripts,  who  had  hid 
themselves  in  the  woods  between  Chateaureuald 
and  Tours,  in  order  to  evade  the  republican 
armies,  joined  the  loyalists,  who  extended  them- 
selves from  this  quarter  into  the  departments 
of  Loire  and  Chair  and  those  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire,  at  the  same  time  a  battalion  of  conscripts 
at  Chalons  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  minis- 
ter of  war. 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  language  held  out 
by  Bonaparte  in  the  disaffected  departments  was 
this. 

"  An  impious  war  threatens  a  second  time  to 
inflame  the  departments  of  (lie  west.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic 
to  arrest  its  progress,  and  extinguish  it  in  its 
birth.  But  they  are  loth  to  employ  force  until 
they  have  exhausted  the  means  of  persuasion  and 
justice.  The  artificers  of  these  troubles  are  the 
senseless  partisans  of  two  men  who  have  no  honor, 
and  who  neither  derive  their  rank  from  their  vir- 
tues, nor  their  misfortunes  from  their  achieve- 
ments. They  are  farther  traitors,  sold  to  the 
English,  or  robbers  who  foment  civil  discord 
oidy  as  the  means  of  sheltering  them  from  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes.— With  such  men 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  government  to  keep  anv  mea- 
sures, or  to  make  any  declaration  of  its  principles. 
It  is  to  citizens  dear  to  their  country,  who  are 
seduced  by  their  arts ;  it  is  to  these  citizens  that 
the  light  of  the  truth  is  due. 

"  Unjust  laws  have  been  promulgated  and 
executed  ;  arbitrary  acts  have  alarmed  the  security 
of  the  citizens,  sind  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
Every  where  random  inscriptions  on  the  list  of 
emigrants  have  struck  citi/eus,  who  had  never 
quitted  their  country  or  even  their  homes.  lu 
a  word,  the  great  principles  of  social  order  have 
been  violated. 

"  It  is  in  order  to  remedy  these  acts  of  injustice, 
and  these  errors,  that  a  government,  founded  on 
the  sacred  basis  of  liberty,  equality,  and  a  system 
of  representation,  has  been  proclaimed  to,  and 
recognized  by,  the  nation.  The  constant  inclina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  interest  and  the  glory  of  the 
first  magistrates,  which  the  nation  has  given  to 
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itself,  will  be,  to  close  all  the  wounds'of  France: 
and  never  yet  has  this  disposition  been  falsified 
by  any  act  originating  with  them. 

"  lrlie  disastrous  law  of  the  forced  loan,  and  the 
still  more  disastrous  law  of  hostages,  have  been 
repealed.  Individuals  exiled  M'ithout  trial  have 
been  restored  to  their  country  and  to  their  fami- 
lies. Every  day  has  been  marked,  and  shall 
be,  by  deeds  of  justice.  The  council  of  state 
labors  incessantly  for  the  reformation  of  bad  laws, 
and  a  better  arrangement  for  raising  the  public 
contributions. 

"  The  consuls  declare,  moreover,  that  the 
liberty  of  religious  worship  is  guaranteed  jjy  the 
constitution;  that  no  magistrate  dares  to  otter  it 
any  violence  ;  that  no  man  dares  to  say  to  another 
—you  shall  exercise  such  and  such  a  mode  of 
worship,  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

"  The  law  of  the  20th  of  May,  1795,  which 
leaves  to  the  citizens  the  free  use  of  the  edifices 
destined  to  religious  purposes,  shall  be  faithfully 
fulfilled.  AH  the  departments  ought  to  be  equally 
under  the  authority  of  general  laws.  But  the 
first  magistrates  will  extend  their  especial  cares, 
and  toke  a  particular  interest  in  the  agriculture, 
manufacturers,  and  commerce  of  those  that  have 
suffered  the  greatest  calamities.  Government 
will  pardon  and  shew  grace  to  the  penitent. 
Theirforgiveness  and  indulgence  will  be  unlimited. 
But  it  will  strike  those  who,  after  this  declaration, 
shall  dare  to  resist  the  sovereign  will  of  the  na- 
tion. 

"  Frenchmen,  inhabitants  of  the  departments 
of  the  west,  rally  round  the  constitution,  which 
invests  the  magistrates  whom  it  has  created  with 
the  power,  and  made  it  their  duty,  to  protect  the 
citi/.ens;  which  secures  them  equally  from  the 
instability  of  the  laws,  and  from  their  severity. 
Let  those  who  wish  the  prosperity  of  France  se- 
parate themselves  from  those  who  persist  in  their 
eflbrts  to  seduce  them,  in  order  to  deliver  them 
over  to  the  chains  of  tyranny  and  the  domination 
of  the  stronger.  Let  the  good  inhabitants  of  the 
country  return  to  their  fire-sides,  and  resume  their 
useful  labors.  And  let  them  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  insinuations  of  those  whowould  throw 
them  again  into  feudal  slavery.  If,  after  all  the 
measures  just  taken  by  government,  there  should 
yet  be  found  men  daring  enough  to  provoke  a 
civil  war,  there  would  remain  to  the  chief  magis- 
trates only  the  melancholy  but  necessary  duty  of 
subduing  them  by  force.  But  we,  even  all  of  us, 
will  henceforth  feel  only  one  sentiment ;  the  love 
of  our  country.  The  ministers  of  the  god  of 
peace  will  be  the  first  movers  of  reconciliation  and 
concord.  Let  them  speak  to  their  hearts  the  Ian- 
gunge  which  they  have  learnt  in  the  school  of 
their  master.  Let  them  repair  to  the  temples, 
again  opened  to  them,  to  offer,  together  with 
their  fellow-citizens,  the  sacrifice  which  will 


expiate  the  crimes  of  war,  and  the  blood  which  it  BOOK  IV. 
shed." 


On  the  same  day,  December  25,  Bonaparte  ad-    C"*p-  HI. 
dressed  hi,s  soldiers  as  follows: — ' 

"  In  promising  peace  to  the  French  nation,  I 
was  your  organ.  I  know  your  valor.  You  are 
the  men  who  have  conquered  Holland,  the  Rhine, 
Italy,  and  made  peace  under  the  walls  of  aston- 
ished Vienna. 

"  Soldiers,  it  is  no  longer  your  business  to  de- 
fend your  frontiers :  you  are  now  to  invade  the 
states  of  your  enemies.  There  is  not  one  among- 
you  who  have  made  different  campaigns,  but  who- 
knows  that  the  most  essential  duty  of  a  soldier  is, 
with  patience  and  constancy,  to  suffer  privations. 
Several  years  of  a  bad  government  are  not  to  be 
repaired  in  one  day. 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the  character 
of  first  magistrate,  to  proclaim  to  the  nation  the 
corps,  that,  by  its  discipline  and  valor,  shall  best 
deserve  to  be  hailed  as  the  support  of  their 
country. 

"  Soldiers,  in  due  time,  I  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  you  ;  and  astonished  Europe  shall  recollect, 
that  you  are  a  race  of  brave  men." 

Although    d'Autichamp,    Fourmonf,    and    de 
Chatillon  had  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  the 
other  insurgent  chiefs  persevered  in  hostile  acts, 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  British 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Britanny.     Hence  arose  the 
report,  before-mentioned,  which  was  contradicted 
by  General  Houdoville.     Three  English  frigates 
had   succeeded    in    landing   four  field-pieces,  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  and 
some  chests  of  silver,  all  which  supplies  were  re- 
ceived near  Muzillac.  by  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Chouans,  who  were  provided  with  sixty  or  eighty 
waggons.     The  waggons,   when  filled  with  the 
stores  and   provisions,  were  immediately  buried 
in  the  eartlu    The  troops,  employed  afterwards 
in  escorting-  these  stores,  were  attacked  by  a  body 
of  republican  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand.     This   body  set  out  from 
Vannes,  and  came  up  with  the  loyalists  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Nelt.     The  engagement 
which  ensued,  continued  from  the  morning  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  loyalists  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  all  of  whom,  however,  they  carried  onS 
with  the  convoy,  to  Plendrem.     The  close  of  the 
day,  and  the  want  of  provisions,  obliged  the  re- 
publicans to  fall  back  to  Viinnes.    In  the  mean 
time-,  while  the  royalists  in  their  proclamations  in- 
sisted on  two  principles,  the  restoration  of  their 
lawful    king,   and    the    defence   of   the    country 
against  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte,  the  chief  consul 
abolished  the  oath  of  hatred  to  kings  and  monar- 
chical government,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a 
simple  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 

On  the  llth  of  January,  the  consuls  thus  ad- 
3  U 
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BOOK  IV.  dressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments  of  the 
west,  as  follows : — 

"  Every  thing  that  reason  could  suggest,  the 
government  has  done  to  restore  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  your  dwellings.  After  long  forbear- 
ance, still  farther  time  has  been  granted  for  re- 
pentance. A  great  number  of  citizens  have  been 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  errors,  and  have  rallied 
round  the  government,  which,  without  hatred  or 
revenge,  without  fear  or  suspicion,  protects  all 
citizens  alike,  and  punishes  those  who  despise 
their  duty.  There  no  longer  remain  any  in  arms 
against  France,  except  some  men  without  faith, 
as  without  country,  some  perfidious  instruments 
of  a  foreign  foe,  or  brigands,  bluck  with  guilt, 
whom  indulgence  itself  knows  not  how  to  pardon. 
The  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  security  of  citi- 
zens, require  that  such  men  should  perish  by  the 
sword,  and  fall  under  the  axe  of  national  justice. 
A  longer  forbearance  would  be  a  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  republic.  A  valiant  force  only 
waits  the  signal  to  disperse  and  destroy  these 
brigands,  it"  that  signal  must  be  given.  National 
guards  join  the  force  of  your  arms  to  that  of  the 
troops  of  the  line.  If  you  know  among  you  any 
partisans  of  the  brigands,  arrest  them.  Let  them 
no  where  find  an  asylum  against  the  soldier  who 
pursues  them.  And  if  there  be  any  traitors  who 
should  dare  to  receive  and  defend  them,  let  them 
perish  along  with  them. 

"  Inhabitants  of  the  departments  of  the  west, 
on  this  last  effort  depend  the  tranquillity  of  your 
country,  the  safety  of  your  families,  and  the  se- 
curity of  your  properties.  By  the  same  blow  you 
will  destroy  those  wretches  who  strip  you,  and  the 
enemy  who  purchase  and  pay  for  their  crimes." 

On  the  same  day  the  consuls  decreed  : — 

I.  "  That  no  general,  or  public  functionary, 
should  correspond,  in  any  shape,  or  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebels. 

II.  That  the  national  guards  of  all  the  com- 
munes should  take  up  arms,  and  expel  the  bri- 
gpnds  from  their  territories. 

III.  That  the  communes,  whose  population  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand  inhabitants,  should  furnish 
moveable  columns,  in  order  to  assist  other  com- 
munes of  a  less  numerous  population. 

IV.  That  whatever  commune  should  afford  an 
asylum  or  protection  to  the  brigands,  should  be 
treated  as  rebels ;  and  that  such  inhabitants  as 
should  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  should 
be  instantly  put  to  the  sword. 

V.  That  every  individual,  who  instigated  rebel- 
lion and  armed  resistance,  should  instantly  be  shot. 

VI.  That    the    general  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  west  should  put  in  force  all  the  ne- 
cessary regulations  for  organising  the    national 
guards,  as  well  as  for  prescribing  the   districts 
which  these  communes  were  to  watch  over  and 
protect :  and,  that  he  should  Issue  orders  for  all 


the  troops,  the  free  companies,  and  the  moveable 
columns  m  the  pay  of  the  republic,  to  be  exclu- 
sively employed  in  clearing  the  country,  and  in 
pursuing  the*  rebels." 

Bonaparte,  on  the  day  after  that  in  which  he  sent 
the  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  sent  one  also 
to  the  army  of  the  west;  in  which  he  told  them, 
that  the  mass  of  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  bad 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  that  there  now  re- 
mained only  robbers,  emigrants,  and  hirelings  of 
Britain.  "  Frenchmen  hired  by  Britain  !  This 
could  not  be  done  but  by  men  without  foresight, 
without  heart,  and  without  honor.  March  against 
them,  you  will  not  be  called  on  to  shew  any  great 
exertion  of  valor.  The  army  is  composed  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  brave  men.  Let  me 
learn  shortly  that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  have 
perished.  Let  the  generals  shew  the  example  of 
their  activity.  Glory  is  to  be  acquired  only  by 
fatigues.  If  it  could  be  acquired  by  a  residence 
in  great  towns,  or  in  good  quarters,  every  man 
would  be  in  possession  of  it.  You  must  brave 
the  intemperance  of  the  seasons,  the  frost,  the 
snow,  the  excessive  cold  of  the  nights:  you  must 
surprise  your  enemy  at  the  break  "of  day,  and  ex- 
terminate those  wretches  who  are  a  dishonor  to 
the  French  name.  Make  a  brief  but  brilliant 
campaign.  Be  inexorable  to  brigands,  but  ob- 
serve a  severe  discipline." 

The  expiration  of  the  armistice,  between  the 
Chouans  and  General  Houdoville,  was  fixed  at 
the  7th  of  January,  but  it  was  afterwards  pro- 
longed. A  short  time  before  the  period  just 
mentioned,  the  division  of  the  royalists,  under 
Chatillon,  accepted  and  signed  the  conditions  of 
peace.  And  as  other  divisions  were  confidently 
expected  in  like  manner  to  do  the  same,  it  was 
decreed  by  General  Brune,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  the 
discontented  provinces,  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  called  by  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  west, 
but  by  that  of  the  army  of  England  ;  an  insinua- 
tion that  all  Frenchmen  were  soon  to  be  united, 
and  to  fall  on  England. 

When  General  Brune  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  western  army,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  being  a  member  of  that  body,  be  rose 
up  and  said : — "  In  the  two-fold  character  of  a 
general  officer  and  a  counsellor  of  state,  I  am 
flattered  M'ith  the  choice  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  has  been  made  of  me  by  the  first  consul. 
The  task  imposed  on  me  is  a  painful  one,  but  I 
will  undertake  to  unite  the  French,  whatever  may 
be  their  opinions.  Those  who  are  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  reason,  I  will  reduce  by  force  of  arms. 
Those  who  have  been  led  into  error,  I  will  par- 
don. These  shall  be  the  principles  of  my  conduct ; 
but  I  will  never  forget,  that  weakness  is  not  less 
an  enemy  to  moderation  than  to  firmness.  It  is 
that  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  republics :  may  the 
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deluded  inhabitants  of  the  west  return  into  the 
bosom  of  their  country ;  but,  may  they  return  as 
penitent  children." 

The  conciliatory  measures  pursued  by  the 
French  government,  and  particularly  the  second 
proclamation  of  Bonaparte,  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  part  of  the  loyalists,  while  others  con- 
tinued still  in  the  resolution  to  maintain  their 
cause.  General  d'Autichamp,  who  had  accepted 
the  armistice  at  the  same  time  with  Chatillon, 
employed  his  influence  among  the  Chouans,  in  the 
department  of  Deux  Levres,  in  favor  of  peace, 
with  success.  The  armistice,  he  told  them,  was 
prolonged  ;  and  he  conjured  them  to  do  nothing 
in  violation  of  its  conditions.  They  listened  to 
his  advice,  and  remained  peaceably  at  their  re- 
spective homes.  The  example  of  d'Autichamp 
was  successfully  imitated  by  Fourmont  and  other 
chiefs.  Few  parties  of  Chouans  were  to  be  seen 
in  departments  where  they  had  lately  appeared  in 
great  force.  The  courier  between  Nantz  and 
L'Orient  reported,  as  something  extraordinary, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  that  he  had  not  seen  a 
single  Chouan  all  the  way  between  these  cities. 

General  Brune,  on  arriving  at  his  head-quarters 
at  Augers,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister-at-war,  dated 
the  21st  of  January,  said,  "  I  enter  this  day  on 
my  command  of  the  army.  General  Houdoville 
has  been  pleased  to  act  as  my  lieutenant ;  he 
commands  the  left  wing  of  my  army.  The  ines- 
timable General  Houdoville  has  united  the  in- 
habitants of  La  Vendee  in  peace ;  I  shall  hence- 
forth find  the  Cheuans  tractable."  Thus  every 
thing,  in  some  quarters,  wore  a  peaceful  aspect. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  case  in  every  district 
and  department.  A  body  of  six  hundred  Chouans 
was  cantoned  at  Soublans,  with  the  design  of 
rousing  the  inhabitants  to  arms :  this  party  was 
dispersed  by  General  Nevot,  with  the  loss  of  100 
muskets  and  some  prisoners.  Considerable  par- 
ties of  Chouans,  in  the  department  of  the  Euro 
and  Loire,  were  dispersed,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
moveable  column  at  Noyent  le  Ration ;  but,  in 
other  parts,  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  royalists 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  In  the  principal 
towns  and  villages  of  the  department  of  Dinan, 
in  Briianny,  the  following  injunctions  were  pub- 
lished, in  placards  or  hand-bills,  stuck  up  on  the 
high  walls,  and  in  all  the  places  of  general  re- 
sort:— 

I.  AH  public  officers,  not  being  priests,  who 
shall  receive  any  act  of  marriage,  at  the  hands  of 
men  under  forty  years  of  age,  shall  be  shot. 

II.  Those   who   shall  marry  after  such    acts, 
shall  have  their  heads  shaven,  and  their  relations 
shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine. 

III.  Young  men  refusing  to  join  and  march 
along  with  the  loyalists,   when  called  on,  shall 
be  shot. 
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IV.  All  deserters 
shall  be  shot. 

V.  Every  man  who  does  not  separate  himself  CDAP-  IU- 
from  the  moveable  columns  of  the  republicans  to    v-x"v"^-' 
which  he  belongs,  shall  be  shot ;  and  his  next      18°°' 
relation  shall  pay  a  fine,  or  be  shot  also. 

VI.  Louis  XVIII.  and  religion,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  all  Frenchmen's  desires. 

VII.  Whoever  shall  destroy,  or  tear,  or  take 
down  these  bills  and  orders  shall  be  shot. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  department 
of  Dinan,  in  Britanny ;  but  the  departments  ia 
which  the  resistance  of  the  royalists,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  rebellion,  had  become  the  most 
general,  inveterate,  and  obstinate,  were  the 
coasts  of  the  North,  Lisle,  and  Vilaine,  Morbihan, 
and  the  Nether  Loire.  These  departments  ac- 
cordingly, by  two  decrees  passed  the  16th  of 
January,  were  declared  to  be  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  under  military  government ; 
and  extraordinary  tribunals  were  established  for 
the  execution  of  justice  in  criminal  cases.  General 
Brune,  who  was  invested  with  the  most  complete 
and  absolute  power,  set  out  immediately  from 
Angers,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  on  his 
way  to  Morbihan,  in  the  department  of  the  Ne- 
ther Loire.  From  his  head-quarters  at  Vannes, 
he  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Morbihan,  a 
proclamation,  dated  the  13th  of  February.  In 
this  piece,  after  recapitulating  his  various  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  bloodshed,  and  exhorting 
the  deluded  people  to  forsake  their  perfidious 
leaders,  he  said  : — 

"  The  day  of  pardon  is  nearly  past,  and  I  take 
God  and  man  to  witness,  that  the  blood  that 
must  be  shed  is  on  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Chouans,  of  the  stipendiaries  of  England,  and 
of  the  traitors  of  their  country. 

"  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication 
of  the  present  proclamation,  in  all  the  communes 
of  Morbihan,  every  unmarried  man,  from  four- 
teen to  fifty  years  of  age,  shall  appear  before  the 
civil  or  military  authority  of  the  place  where  he 
shall  be,  and  declare  that  he  is  not  a  Chouan,  or 
that  he  abjures  the  party. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  Chouans  shall  make  a  simi- 
lar declaration,  and  must  likewise  procure  the 
arms  and  stores  under  their  direction  to  be 
given  up. 

"  Corps  are  opened  for  the  reception  of  de- 
serters, according  to  their  line  of  service,  their 
rank,  and  qualifications. 

"  All  authorities,  which  shall  receive  the  de- 
clarations and  acknowledgements  of  submission 
to  the  law,  shall  keep  a  register  of  them,  and 
give  a  copy  to  each  declarant,  which,  sanctioned, 
by  the  generals,  shall  be  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion. 

"  The  general  staff  will  receive  petitions  and 
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BOOK  IV.  memorials,  respecting  ihe  means  of  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  individuals. 

"  Such  are  the  last  conditions  which  I  offer  to 
the  rebels. 

"  Such  is  the  fatal  limit,  which,  once  passed, 
arms  and  councils  of  war  must  be  the  only  means 
employed  to  avenge  the  insulted  nation. 

"  Pardon  to  the  Frenchmen  who  have  been 
misled  :  the  traitors  deserve  death." 

In  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  Gene- 
ral Brune,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
olive-branch  in  the  other,  some  others  of  the 
chiefs,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  and  even 
whole  bodies  of  men  laid  down  their  arms ;  but 
others,  who  had  not  yet  come  to  the  same  resolu- 
tion, were  encouraged  to  stand  out  still  against 
all  the  offers  and  the  threats  of  the  republicans, 
by  hopes  of  assistance  from  England  and  front 
Russia.  An  active  force,  consisting  of  three  bat- 
talions of  the  first,  second,  and  third  regiments  of 
British  guards,  besides  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  expected  ; 
also  the  Russian  troops  quartered  in  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  other  Russian  troops 
which  were  to  join  them.  Towards  the  end  of 
January,  several  columns  of  royalists  having 
formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  under  General 
Domfront,  attacked  the  republicans,  but  were 
vigorously  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  500  men 
killed  and  SOprisoners.  The  different  parties  of  the 
loyalists  that  still  retained  their  arms  and  kept 
together,  were  every  where  attacked  with  vigor, 
put  to  flight,  or  dispersed.  In  these  encounters 
some  of  the  chiefs  were  killed,  and  others,  among 
•whom  was  George,  were  wounded.  Early  in 
February  no  less  a  number  than  15,000  royalists, 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  the  French,  Chouans, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  united  to  the 
republicans. 

It  seems  remarkable,  that  it  was  not  always  the 
leaders  of  the  royalists,  but  the  common  men, 
that  were  the  most  obstinately  determined  to  per- 
severe in  resistance  and  opposition  to  the  repub- 
lic. The  chiefs  that  were  most  convinced  of  the 
inefficacy  of  longer  resistance,  experienced  great 
obstacles  to  pacification,  on  the  part  of  the  men 
whom  they  commanded.  When  General  George 
gave  orders  to  his  people  to  disband  and  disperse, 
they  plundered  his  house.  Chatillon,  in  disband- 
ing hie  followers,  experienced  like  difficulties : 
so  also  did  several  of  the  other  chiefs.  A  band, 
of  about  three  hundred  Chouans,  destroyed  the 
telegraph  of  Bourbriac,  in  the  C'otes-du-Nord. 
The  same  band  put  to  death  one  of  their  con- 
scripts, a  young  man  who  had  been  forced  into 
their  ranks,  and  had  thrice  deserted.  Predatory 
parties  continued  also  still  to  levy  contributions 
in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  though,  not  altogether  of  loyalty,  was 
sow  broken.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 


sighed  for  peace,  and  began  to  consider  the  scat- 
tered parties  that  scoured  the  country  only  a* 
enemies  to  returning  tranquillity. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  a  general  pacification 
with  the  royalists  was  concluded.  All  the  indi- 
viduals, known  by  the  name  of  chiefs  of  Chouans, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  presently  to  be  noticedT 
laid  down  their  arms  at  Rosperdin,  and  returned, 
unattended  by  any  of  their  men,  to  Quimper.  A 
general  disarming  of  all  the  loyalists  took  place 
in  all  the  departments,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  arms,  stores,  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  humK 
of  the  prevailing  party. 

The  leader  of  (lie  loyalists  that  yet  remained 
unsubdued  in  mind,  and  undismayed  in  danger, 
though  forced  to  retreat,  and  conceal  himself  from 
a  hostile  and  irresistable  force,  was  Count  Louis 
de  Frotte,  the  hero  most  distinguished  by  valor, 
magnanimity,  and  firmness,  among  all  the  loyal- 
ists, since  the  celebrated  Charette,  of  La  Vendee. 

The  count  had  written  a  letter  to  the  republican 
General  Guidat,  proposing  a  general  pacification 
of  all  the  Chouans,  to  which  letter  he  had  received 
an  insignificant  and  evasive  answer.  The  nego- 
ciafion  was  protracted  beyond  the  last  of  the  days 
fixed  for  the  armistice,  and  the  acceptation  of 
the  terms  of  peace  offered  to  the  royalists;  and 
Count  Louis  de  Frotte,  retiring  with  his  staff  and 
some  other  officers,  lay  concealed  in  an  ancient 
castle  in  the  department  of  Orne.  A  letter  of 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  intercepted  by  a  repub- 
lican, discovered  his  retreat.  He  was  taken, 
together  with  six  of  his  staff-officers,  the  faithful 
companions  of  his  concealment.  These  wero 
Messieurs  de  Caumarque,  Hugon,  and  De  Ver- 
dun, commandants  of  legions ;  Monsieur  de  Cassi- 
iit-iix,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Frotte;  and  Mes- 
sieurs Seguirat  and  St.  Floret,  his  akles-majors. 
The  count,  with  his  six  companions,  was  sent  by 
General  Chamberthac  to  Verneuil, where  they  were 
all  of  them  judged  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  the 
orders  of  General  Lefevre.  The  ground  on  which 
M.  de  Frotte  was  condemned,  was  a  letter  which 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  unfor- 
tunate companions  ;  in  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  royalty  with  the  most  heroic  enthu- 
siasm. 

He  exhibited  unparalleled  resolution  before  the 
military  commission:  during  his  trial  he  called 
for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  gave  a  toast  (•"  Vive  la 
l*oi !" )  in  exact  conformity  to  the  sentiments- 
with  which  he  had  been  continually  actuated. 

Next  day,  February  IN,  as  the  count  and  his 
followers  were  conducted  on  foot  to  the  place  of 
execution,  a  grenadier  happened  to  observe  that 
he  did  not  keep  time,  whereupon  he  immediately 
assumed  the  proper  style,  and  marched  as  if  he 
had  belonged  to  the  battalion. 

The  count  and  his  six  unfortunate  companions 
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met  death  with  the  most  undaunted  courage. 
They  would  not  permit  bandages  to  be  put  on 
their  eves.  Monsieur  de  Cassineux,  his  aid-de- 
camp, being  only  wounded  by  the  first  fire,  and 
still  able  to  stand,  said  calmly,  to  the  soldiers  on 
duty,  fire  again ;  which  they  did,  and  dispatched 

him. 

The  unhappy  aid-de-camp,  whose  note  was  the 
occasion  of  this  mournful  catastrophe,  driven  to 
the  extremity  of  grief  and  despair,  by  his  invo- 
luntary indiscretion,  blew  out  his  own  brains  with 
a  pistol. 

Here  was  an  instance  of  true  Gallic  fortitude ; 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  foreign  usurper, 
seven  heroes  fell,  without  the  least  symptom  of 
trepidation,  whose  leader  never  deceived  his  ad- 
herents, or  left  his  sick  or  wounded  followers  to 
be  poisoned  or  buried  half  alive  !  The  execu- 
tion of  this  chieftain  was  considered  by  the  first 
consul  as  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  who 
communicated  it  without  delay  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  in  which  Roederer  rose  up,  and  said, 
"  You  will  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  that  part  of 
the  French  territory,  which  was  put  out  of  the 
law,  is  restored  to  the  republic,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  rebels  that  held  possession  of  it.  The  first 


consul  has  given  it  in  charge  to  me  to  acquaint  BOOK  IV. 
you,  that  Frotte,  with  his  staff-officers,  has  been  - 
taken   in   a  castle,  in  the   department  of  Orne.  CHAP.  ill. 
There  were  found  upon  him  a  cross  of  St.  Louis,  ' 
a  seal  with  ihe  arms  of  France,  and  some  poniards 
of  the  manufacture  of  England."    All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body  on  this  rose  up,  and 
cried,  "  Vive  la.  republique." 

Bonaparte  flattered  himself  that  he  had  now 
overthrown  the  royal  and  illustrious  family  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  that  he  had  totally  exterminated 
the  party  who  had  anxiously  endeavoured  to  re- 
stor*  Louis  XVIII.  When  the  unfortunate  and 
fugitive  prince  of  that  blood,  his  royal  highness 
the  Count  d'Artois,  or  Monsieur,  as  the  royalists 
thought  proper  to  call  him,  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  death  ef  M.  de  Frotte,  he  immediately 
paid  a  visit  to  the  young  hero's  unhappy  father  in 
London  ;  and,  with  the  most  affecting  sensibility, 
mingled  the  tears  of  condolence  with  those  of  the 
old  count.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  General 
de  Frotte,  who  aided  the  escape  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  from  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  and  after- 
wards served  under  him,  in  the  rank  of  major, 
at  the  siege  of  Acre. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


American  History. —  Conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution*.— General  Washington's  remarkable  Declaration  to  his  fellow-citizens,  on  his  Resigna- 
tion.— Chicanery  of  France. — Death  and  Character  of  Washington. — Arrival  of  the  American 
Ambassadors  in  France. 


WE  shall,  in  this  chapter,  take  a  cursory  re- 
trospect of  American  affairs,  during  the  almost 
universal  commotions  occasioned  by  the  revolu- 
tions in  France.  The  spirit  of  speculation  had, 
for  some  time,  led  the  people  of  the  United  States 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  and  legitimate  commerce, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  censure  of  the  contending 
powers.  The  murmurs  were  so  loudly  expressed, 
that  the  celebrated  General  Washington,  then 
president,  in  a  speech  to  congress,  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  any  discussion  that  might  conse- 
quently arise. 

The  belligerent  powers  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  war  of  175(5,  that  is,  they  seized,  cap- 
tured, and  confiscated  the  property  of  the  enemy, 
wherever  they  found  it.  The  British  were  entire 
masters  of  the  seas,  and  to  them  the  contraband 
trade  was  principally  injurious.  Against  that 
power  a  cry  was  raised,  in  America,  and  the 
French  faction  kept  up  a  clamor  against  the  op- 
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pression  and  tyranny  that  subjected  neutrals  to 
search  and  detention. 

As  it  soon  became  necessary  to  adjust  the  dis- 
putes between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  result  was, 
that  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  these  two 
powers.  The  negociators  on  both  sides  entered 
into  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  America ;  for  whilst 
America  consented  that  the  belligerent  power 
should  retain  the  right  of  search,  Great  Britain 
agreed,  "  that  the  merchandize  of  the  countries  at 
war,  which  should  have  been  acquired  by  the 
subjects  of  the  neutral  "power,  should  be  carried 
in  neutral  vessels.y  This  was  abandoning  the 
rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  and  enabling  every  Ame- 
rican, for  a  few  shillings-worth  of  perjury,  to 
transport  a  cargo  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Dutch 
property,  from  sea  to  sea,  as  his  own. 

The  minister  of  France  (Genet)  distributed  in- 
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IV.  flanmtafory  writings,  and  was  followed  by  liis 
agents,  after  the  American  government  liad  in- 
^  sistod  upon  his  recal.  Soon  after,  General  Wash- 
'  l'""'f(l"»  ''"'  president  of  the  United  States,  do- 
tailed  the  particulars  of  an  insurrection  that  had 
taken  place  ;  M'hich  not  only  shews  the  character 
of  the  government  at  the  time,  but  throws  much 
light  upon  some  future  transactions.  Tin's  gen- 
tleman stated,  in  his  speech  to  congress,  that  a 
few  years  before,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  power  granted  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  "  lay  and  collect  excises."  No  sort  of  ob- 
jection was  made  in  the  states,  but  in  the  ion.- 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  some  symptoms 
of  riot  and  violence  appeared. 

Congress  immediately  paid  attention  to  the 
complaints  made,  and  wished  to  relieve  them  ; 
but  then  mildness  was  looked  on  as  fear,  and  as- 
sociations were  formed  against  the  officers  em- 
ployed ;  further  delay  was  thought  impolitic,  and 
legal  process  was  delivered  to  the  marshal  against 
the  rioters.  The  marshal  was  fired  upon,  arrested, 
and  kept  a  prisoner;  the  house  of  the  inspector 
was  attacked,  his  papers  sei/.od,  and  his  house  set 
on  fire  and  burned.  Both  these  officers  fled  to 
the  seat  of  government,  it  being  acknowledged 
that  they  wanted  to  compel  the  resignation  of 
the  inspector,  and  extort  a  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
-excise,  and  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. On  being  informed  by  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  that  the  laws  were  opposed  very 
powerfully,  he  considered  what  should  be  done  : 
he  hesitated  to  call  out  the  militia,  but  required 
them  to  be  held  in  readiness.  Commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  disaflected,  to  represent,  that  if 
they  did  not  submit,  coercion  must  be  resorted  to  ; 
that,  however,  not  seeming  to  subscribe  to  the 
mild  form  of  atonement,  he  was  compelled  to 
order  the  militia  to  march,  15^000  of  whom  he 
put  in  motion,  thinking  that  a  sufficient  force  to 
answer  every  purpose  ;  and  as  every  appearance 
showed  a  favorable  issue,  he  returned  to  the  seat 
of  government,  to  his  duties  ;  recommending,  that 
an  indemnification  be  granted  to  those  officers  of 
the  United  States  who  had  suffered  ;  that  the 
amount  would  be  great,  and  the  example  would 
be  striking. 

This  insurrection  was  quelled  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  troops,  but  the  spirit  of  it  remained 
*mbroken,  and  the  partisans  of  France  endeavoured 
all  they  could  to  overthrow  the  government.  The 
president  did  not  announce  the  result  of  the  treaty 
of  amity,  &c.  till  a  year  after  it  was  signed,  and 
the  French  government,  in  the  mean  time,  used 
every  means  of  annoying  the  American  commerce. 
The  violent  party  declaimed  on  the  bad  conse- 
quences  that  might  result  from  the  treaty,  and  a 
resolution  passed  the  house,  to  demand  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Jay,  who  negociated 
die  treaty;  to  this  General  Washington  replied, 
«*  that  he  had  considered  their  resolution,  de- 


manding the  instructions  to  the  minister,  Midi 
other  documents  relative  to  the  treaty  with  Great 
.Britain  ;  that  the  nature  of  foreign  ncgociations 
required  caution  and  secrecy,  and  even  when 
concluded  a  full  disclosure  might  have  a  bad 
effect ;  and  (o  admit  a  right  to  demand  sut-h 
papers,  would  establish  ;i  dangerous  precedent; 
but  that  he  had  no  disposition  to  withhold  any 
information  which  the  public  good  required  ;  but 
that,  every  circumstance  considered,  he  could  not 
comply  with  their  request." 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  spirit  of  party 
is  carried  to  a  violent  excess  in  America.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  another  celebrated  character  of  the  day, 
Mas  suspected  of  revolutionary  views:  he  was  ac- 
cused of  an  intention  to  overturn  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  of  being  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  and  of  a  wish  to  become  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  was,  indeed,  the  declared  enemy  of 
every  new  system,  the  introduction  of  which  might 
be  attempted  :  being  of  opinion,  that  the  existing 
constitution  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
defended  against  all  infringements  arising  from 
the  stretch  of  executive  power.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
(who  had  been  in  congress  some  years  before,) 
notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  the  political 
principles  of  General  Washington,  spoke  with 
great  respect  of  his  virtues,  and  M itli  high  esteem 
of  his  sound  and  unerring  judgment. 

The  resignation  of  General  Washington,  after 
being  twice  president  of  the  republic,  displayed 
consummate  loyalty  and  virtue.  This  event  was 
accounted  for  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  in  his 
declaration  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  period, 
he  said,  having  arrived  for  the  election  of  a  citizen 
to  administer  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  their  minds  must  be  occu- 
pied with  that,  he  thought  it  time  to  inform  them 
of  his  declining  to  be  again  chosen,  assuring  them, 
that  he  was  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal 
in  their  service  or  interest,  but  his  M-ish  to  enjoy 
retirement,  from  M'hich  he  had  been  reluctantly 
M'ithdrawn,  and  that  he  meant  to  have  so  stated 
to  them  when  he  M-as  last  elected,  but  was  over- 
ruled by  advice  of  those  entitled  to  his  confidence, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  not  disapprove  of  his 
determination  to  retire ;  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  his  country  for  the  many  honors  it  had 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
it  supported  him,  M'hich  he  had  endeavoured  to 
repay  by  services  faithful  and  persevering :  if  the 
country  had  derived  benefits  from  these  services, 
the  praise  was  due  to  them,  M'hose  support  was 
the  prop  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected : 
he  impressed  on  their  minds  the  great  regard 
they  should  ever  possess  for  their  national  union ; 
that  they  should  cherish  it  as  the  palladium  of 
their  safety  and  prosperity,  indignantly  frowning 
upon  any  attempt  to  weaken  the  ties  which  link 
its  parts  together. 
"  Citizens  of  a  common  country,"  he  added, 
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"  that  country  has  a  right  to  their  affections :  they 
have  fought  anil  triumphed  together  in  common, 
and  the  liberty  they  possess  is  the  work  of  joint 
councils  and  joint  efforts."  He  endeavoured  to 
guard  them  against  the  fatal  influence  of  parties, 
assuring  them,  "  that  they  could  not  shield  them- 
selves too  much  against  the  jealousies  which 
arise  from  one  district  misrepresenting  the  opinions 
of  another,  by  which  they  would  become  alien  to 
each  other  who  ought  to  be  bound  by  fraternal 
affection  ;  to  their  permanent  union,  a  government 
for  all  was  indispensable  ;  this  government,  their 
own  choice,  had  a  claim  to  their  support ;  respect 
for  its  authority  and  compliance  with  its  laws  were 
duties  enjoined  by  the  maxims  of  true  liberty — • 
all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
all  associations  to  direct  or  awe  the  action  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  served  but  to  organize 
faction  and  give  it  force,  and  were  likely,  in 
course  of  time,  to  enable  unprincipled  men  to 
usurp  the  reins  of  government."  He  exhorted 
them,  in  order  to  preserve  their  happy  state,  "  to 
discountenance  opposition  to  its  authority,  and  to 
resist  all  innovation,  however  fair  the  pretext," 
and  urged  them  strongly  against  the.  baneful 
effects  of  party  in  general.  "  This,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  is 
more  or  less  in  all  governments :  parties,  it  is 
said,  are  in  free  countries  useful  checks  on  the 
government ;  this  may  be  true,  but  in  elective  go- 
vernments it  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  and  it 
ought  to  be  mitigated  and  assuaged,  lest  in  place 
of  warming  it  should  consume."  He  addressed 
them  at  length  on  the  subject  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  cautioned  them  against  a  change  by 
usurpation,  which  generally  destroys  free  go- 
vernments. 

This  declaration  contained  also  the  following 
observations : — "  Religion  and  morality  are  sup- 
ports of  political  prosperity;  they  are  the  firmest 
props  of  men  and  citizens ;  every  one  ought  to 
respect  and  cherish  them.  Cherish  public  credit, 
but  use  it  as  sparingly  as  can  be;  avoid  expence 
by  cultivating  peace,  recollecting  that  preparing 
for  danger  oi'ten  prevents  greater  disbursements 
to  repel  it ;  avoid  leaving  burdens  on  posterity, 
whicii  you  ought  yourselves  to  bear."  He  ad- 
vised them  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  in  ex- 
tending their  commercial  relations,  to  have  as 
little  political  connexion  as  possible,  but  to  fulfil 
all  their  engagements  with  good  faith.  "  Europe," 
'lie  remarked,  «*  has  a  set  of  interests,  which  to 
them  have  little  or  no  relation  ;  their  distant  situ- 
ation enables  them  to  follow  a  different  course ; 
continuing  one  people,  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  they  may  defy  external  annoyance,  and 
cause  their  neutrality  to  be  respected.  Honesty, 
he  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  best  policy ; 
he  wished  all  their  engagements  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served, but  not  to  be  extended ;  and  he  told  them, 
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that  by  keeping  themselves  in  a  defensive  posture,  BOOK  IV. 
they  might  trust  to  temporary  alliance  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies :  he  hoped  the  advice  of  an  old 
frienu  would  make  an  impression  upon  them ; 
and  he  flattered  himself  it  might  be  productive  of 
some  benefit ;  that  it  might  check  the  fury  of 
party-spirit,  guard  them  against  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  intrigue,  and  the  imposition  of  pretended 
patriotism  :  this  would  be  to  him  a  recompence  : 
how  far  he  himself  had  been  guided  by  what  he 
had  advanced,  the  public  records,  and  other  evi- 
dence* of  his  conduct,  must  witness  to  the  world  ; 
he  was,  however,  assured,  that  he  was  guided  by 
them  ;  he  was  confident  he  had  committed  many 
errors,  but  he  trusted  his  country  would  view 
them  with  indulgence,  after  five  and  forty  years 
dedicated  to  its  service  with  zeal.  He  concluded 
by  anticipating  the  pleasure  he  would  feel  in  his 
retreat,  by  sharing,  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  the  influence  of  good  laws  and. a  free  go- 
vernment, the  favorite  object  of  his  heart,  and  the 
reward  of  their  mutual  cares,  label's,  and  dangers. 

Though  the  dignified  conduct  of  the  president 
encouraged  the  friends  of  government,  it  by  no 
means  weakened  the  opposition ;  congress  and 
the  house  of  representatives  refused  to  ratify  (he 
treaty,  or  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  country 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  alarm :  trade  was  at  a 
stand,  and  it  was  thought  the  opposition  would 
not  rest  till  they  had  plunged  their  country  into 
a  war  with  England ;  all  persons  of  property 
dreaded  the  consequences,  and  they  would  not 
ensure  the  ships  that  were  wanted  to  be  sent  to 
sea.  These  troubles  were  fomented  by  numbers 
of  strangers,  who,  from  French  principles,  and 
being-  dissatisfied  with  their  own  countries,  sought, 
refuge  in  America,  where  they  found  as  much 
fault  as  they  did  at  home,  and  wished  to  create 
the  laud  anew,  because  they  had  no  new  one  to 
go  to.  These  were  under  the  French  emissaries, 
and  they  strove  to  make  a  rupture  with  England. 
The  mercantile  interest  prevailed,  and  the  par- 
tisans of  peace  got  the  ratification  consummated, 
though  by  a  very  small  majority. 

The  French  party,  not  satisfied  with  disgusting 
the  president  with  the  government,  were  desirous 
of  having  a  successor  appointed  of  their  own 
party ;  and  not  only  strove  to  influence  the  electors 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  to  cast  a  share  of 
odium  upon  the  government  by  complaints  and 
threats  of  war.  The  following  decree  was  passed 
by  the  executive  directory,  and  pompously  de- 
livered by  the  French  minister,  Adet,  to  Mr. 
Pickering,  the  secretary  of  state  at  Philadelphia  : 

"  The  executive  directory,  considering,  that,  if 
it  becomes  the  faith  of  the  French  nation  to 
respect  treaties  or  conventions,  which  secure  to 
the  flags  of  some  neutral  or  friendly  powers  com- 
mercial advantages  (if  they  should  turn  to  the 
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BOOK  IV.  benefit  of  our  enemies,  either  through  the  weak- 
ness  of  our  allies  or  of  neutrals,  or  through  fear, 
through  interested  views,  or  through  whatever 
motive),  it  would,  ipso  facto,  warrant  the  inexecu- 
tion  of  the  articles  in  which  they  were  stipulated — 
decrees  as  follows: — 

"  All  neulral  or  allied  powers  shall,  without 
delay,  be  notified,  that  the  flag  of  the  French  re- 
public will  treat  neutral  vessels,  either  as  to  con- 
fiscation, as  to  searches,  or  capture,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  shall  suffer  the  English  to  treat 
them. 

"  The  minister  of  foreign  relations  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  resolve,  which 
shall  not  be  printed. 

(A  true  copy.)         "  CARNOT,  President." 

Adet,  in  his  note  to  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  accompanying  this  decree,  said,  he  trans- 
mitted him  :i  resolution  of  the  French  executive 
respecting  the  conduct  of  their  ships  of  war  to 
neutral  vessels,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  that 
the  American  government  would  feel  that  it  was 
dictated  by  imperious  circumstances ;  that  Great 
Britain,  during  the  war,  had  used  every  means  to 
add  to  that  scourge ;  that  it  had  caused  neutral 
vessels,  and  particularly  American  vessels,  to  be 
taken  into  their  ports,  and  Frenchmen  and  French 
property  dragged  from  them  ;  that  a  decree  passed 
the  convention,  ordering  the  seizure  of  American 
property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  stating  also, 
that  it  should  cease  when  the  English  respected 
neutral  flags,  and  that  America  was  excepted  from 
this  order,  but  the  conduct  of  the  English  caused 
this  exception  to  be  repealed ;  that  American  ves- 
sels, bound  to  or  returning  from  French  ports, 
Itad  been  still  seized  by  the  English,  and  that 
they  had  added  to  their  tyranny  by  impressing 
seamen  from  on  board  American  vessels,  and 
thus  strengthened  their  crews,  without  the  United 
States  having  made  known  to  him  (Citizen  Adet) 
the  steps  they  had  taken  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  this  breach  of  neutrality.  If  the  French  go- 
vernment was  obliged  to  abandon,  with  respect 
to  them  and  neutral  powers  in  general,  the  favor- 
able line  of  conduct  they  pursued,  the  blame 
must  fall  on  the  British,  whom  the  French  had 
been  obliged  to  follow  ;  that  neutrals  had  nothing 
to  dread  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  flag,  if  they 
caused  their  neutrality  to  be  respected  by  the 
English ;  the  republic,  in  that  case,  would  respect 
them ;  but  they  must  not  complain,  if  France 
should  act  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
English — as  a  neutral  government  favoring  one 
power  in  preference  to  another,  became  of  course 
an  enemy. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  reply  to  Citizen  Adet, 
stated,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
rested  on  their  treaty  with  France,  which  said, 
"  That  free  ships  should  make  free  goods  ;"  and 


that  being  at  peace,  they  had  a  riglit  to  carry  the 
goods  of  the  enemies  of  France  without  being 
subject  to  capture  ;  but  that  the  decree  he  alluded 
to,  required  that  they  should  renounce  this  right; 
that  I  IK;  capture  of  their  vessels  carrying  French 
property  was  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
that  the  United  States  did  not  look  on  themselves 
bound  to  give  an  account  to  any  other  govern- 
ment of  what  they  did  to  protect  their  citizens; 
that  he  was  well  assured,  officially,  that  the  Bri- 
tish had  issued  no  orders  for  capturing  American 
vessels,  and  that  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
was  informed  at  Paris,  that  no  order  for  the 
seizure  of  neutral  vessels  was  or  would  be  issued 
if  the  British  did  not  seize  their  vessels  ;  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  restraints  exercised 
by  the  English,  justify  a  denial  of  the  rights 
sanctioned  by  the  treaty  with  France ;  whether 
orders  had  been  given  to  capture  American  ves- 
sels, and  if  such  existed,  the  terms  of  them. 

Whilst  Adet  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  French 
party  in  America,  the  directory  reckoned  so 
strongly  upon  being  able  to  get  a  president 
chosen  from  among  their  friends,  that  they  would 
not  acknowledge  the  ambassador,  appointed  to 
reside  at  Paris.  They  were  disappointed,  and 
Mr.  John  Adams,  of,  as  it  was  called,  the  English 
party,  was  chosen  to  be  chief  magistrate.  31ode- 
ration  marked  the  conduct  of  the  new  American 
government ;  and  though  the  corsairs  of  Franco 
seized  American  vessels,  and  condemned  them 
upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  the  Philadel- 
pnian  government  made  no  reprisal,  but.  thought 
to  bring  th«  enemy  to  reason  by  amicable  nego- 
ciation.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  France  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  two 
governments.  When  the  ministers,  Pincknev, 
Marshall,  and  Gerry  arrived  at  Paris,  they  were 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  but  they  only  got  leave  to  pay 
him  a  private  visit  to  deliver  their  full  powers. 
Those  the  minister  perused,  and  put  in  his  pocket, 
but  would  not  present  the  ambassadors  to  the 
directory,  or  receive  tht-in  officially  himself. 

After  the  ambassadors  had  been  left  to  ponder 
on  the  line  of  conduct  the  French  designed,  or  on 
that  they  must  pursue,  a  Mr.  W.  called  upon 
them,  to  tell  them  that  Mr.  X.  would  pay  them 
a  visit ;  and  when  Mr.  X.  did  call,  he  said  he 
was  authorised  by  Mr.  Y.  from  the  minister  Tal- 
leyrand, to  acquaint  them  that  the  directors  were' 
very  angry  with  America,  but  he  wished  to  have 
a  reconciliation;  and  if  the  envoys  would  give 
the  minister  50,0(K)/.  to  divide  between  l;im  and 
the  directors,  and  would  give  32,000,000  of  florins 
for  1(5,000,000  worth  of  Dutch  rescript  ions,  held 
by  France,  he  would  endeavour  to  mediate  a  peace; 
and  appease  the  wrath  of  the  directors. 

The  Americans,  strangers  to  the  ways  of  Paris, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cajoled  for  feu  days, 
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when  they  were  often  fold  the  destruction  of 
England  was  inevitable  ;  that  the  arts  of  that  na- 
tion would  go  over  to  America,  if  she, secured  the 
friendship  of  France ;  that,  if  she  placed  any  re- 
liance upon  England,  :he  fate  of  Venice  would 
overtake  her ;  and  some  idea  might  be  formed  of 
the  consequence  of  provoking-  the  directors,  by 
what  the  Portuguese  ambassador  had  experienced 
a  few  days  before.  He  had  been  sent  away  with 
the  insulting  intelligence,  that  an  army  should 
follow  him  till  it  got  possession  of  his  country. 

When  peace  was  concluded  with  the  emperor, 
Talleyrand  saw  the  likely  failure  of  his  scheme 
with  respect  to  the  bribe  and  the  loan,  and  he 
thought  to  terrify  the  envoys  by  shewing  them 
the  new  situation  that  their  country  was  in,  from 
France  having  her  forces  disengaged. 

The  American  ministers  stated,  that  they  were 
waited  upon  by  Mr.  X.  who  told  them  of  the  peace 
with  the  emperor,  and  that  some  proposals  had 
been  expected  from  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
former  conversation  ;  that  the  directory  were  im- 
patient, and  would  take  a  decided  course  with 
regard  to  America,  if  not  softened  ;  and  that  the 
peace  with  the  emperor  might  make  a  change  in 
the  American  system.  To  this  they  replied,  that 
it  had  been  expected  by  them,  and  would  not  at 
all  affect  their  conduct.  Mr.  X.  urged  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  and  pressed  the  policy  of  soften- 
ing the  directory,  and  obtaining  time ;  "they  might 
probably  not  be  long  in  office,  and  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  those  who  succeeded  them  should 
find  the  two  nations  at  war.  To  this  they  re- 
plied, that  a  state  of  war  would  be  preferable  to 
what  they  now  endured  ;  their  commerce  was 
plundered  and  unprotected  j  but  if  war  was  de- 
clared, they  would  endeavour  to  protect  it.  Sir. 
X.  returned  again  to  the  subject  of  money,  and 
told  them  it  was  expected  they  would  offer  some  ; 
they  answered  no,  not  a  sixpence  :  he  proceeded 
to  press  the  matter  very  perseveringly ;  observing, 
that  they  had  paid  money  for  peace  with  the  Al- 

ferines   and   Indians,    and    asked    if  it  was  not 
nown    that  nothing   could    be    had    in  France 
without  money,  as  there  was  not  an  American  in 
Paris  that  could  not  have  given  that  information. 

Every  art  was  made  use  of  to  induce  the  envoys 
to  consent  to  a  loan  to  France ;  this,  they  said, 
they  would  send  one  of  their  members  over  to 
state  to  the  American  government,  provided  the 
other  affairs  were  in  the  mean  time  carried  on. 
Talleyrand  strenuously  urged  the  ministers  to 
conclude  a  loan,  declaring  that  it  could  be  settled 
without  sending  to  America,  and  dwelt  upon  it 
with  much  energy ;  nothing,  however,  was  deter- 
mined on.  Mr.  Gerry,  who  had  the  interview 
with  him,  immediately  went  to  his  quarters,  and 
put  in  writing  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place. 

The  system  of  chicanery  the  ministers  suffered 
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was  immense,  till  at  last  they  would  hear  no  BOOK  IT. 
more.  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Marshall  nouid 
not  remain  in  France  after  the  treatment  they 
had  experienced  for  four  months,  and  returned  to 
America.  Mr.  Gerry  waited  orders  from  govern- 
ment, and  was  recalled,  after  being  duped  by 
Talleyrand's  professions  of  esteem. 

A  universal  uproar  happened  in  America,  when 
the  ambassador's  report  was  laid  before  the  go- 
vernment, and  preparations  were  made  for  war  ; 
the  French  party,  however,  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  the  directory 
were  anxious  for  peace.  This  was  a  strong  in- 
stance of  a  foreign  power  directing  the  affairs  of 
a  state  against  its  own  government ;  the  honor  of 
the  country,  and  the  stability  of  the  government, 
demanded  that  the  insults  offered  to  the  ministers 
should  be  punished,  but  an  attachment  to  peace 
took  away  the  people's  senses.  Yet  a  posture  of 
defence  was  taken.  General  Washington  was 
to  command  the  army,  and  a  naval  force  was  or- 
dered to  protect  their  trade ;  there  was  acrimony 
enough  between  the  two  governments,  but  they 
were  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
matter  terminated  in  a  battle  of  words. 

Soon  after,  America  lost  her  adviser,  general, 
and  late  president,  Washington,  who  died  Dec. 
15, 1799,  aged  59. 

This  celebrated  personage  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
classed  among  the  men  of  superior  genius,  or  of 
very  splendid  talents.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  he  combined  in  his  own  character  an  assem- 
blage of  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  which 
are  rarely  found  in  the  same  person  ;  and  these  he 
possessed  without  the  alloy  of  any  considerable  im- 
perfection or  defect.  To  an  inflexible  integrity,  a 
pure  and  philosophical  disinterestedness,  he  added 
the  most  perfect  self-government,  the  most  invin- 
cible constancy,  and  determined  perseverance. 
The  characteristic  of  his  understanding  was  rec- 
titude, no  less  than  of  his  heart.  He  had  a  clear 
and  extensive  discernmeut  of  men  and  things; 
but,  far  from  being  pertinaciously  attached  to  his 
own  opinions,  he  paid  rather  too  much  than  too 
little  deference  to  those  of  others.  As  a  com- 
mander, he  was  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  manifested,  on  many  occasions,  great 
personal  courage.  His  talents  seemed  rather 
adapted  to  defensive  than  offensive  war;  and  lit. 
was  distinguished  in  the  field  by  vigilance,  forti- 
tude, and  secrecy,  more  than  by  profound  pene- 
tration or  ardor  of  enterprise.  In  this  respect,  an 
well  as  in  all  others,  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate — 
that  his  situation  corresponded  perfectly  both 
with  his  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  and 
exhibited  them  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
view.  In  the  character  of  that  man,  collectively 
considered,  there  must  have  been  something 
transcendently  great  and  noble,  to  whom,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  most  alarming  difficulties  and 
3Y 
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BOOK  IV.  dangers,  all  America  looked  up,  as  to  the  guar- 
dian and  protector  of  his  country.  On  his  wis- 
dom and  on  his  valour  they  relied  with  confidence 
for  safety.  Never,  in  any  age  or  nation,  was  a 
trust  so  great,  so  entire,  so  universal,  placed  in 
any  individual ;  and,  never  did  any  individual 
more  completely  satisfy  the  lofty  and  sanguine 
expectations  which  had  been  previously  formed 
of  him. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams, 
when  he  opened  the  congress,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1798,  explained  the  canses  of  the  ill  success 
attending  the  negotiation  with  France.  He  de- 
clared, that,  "  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
depredations  of  the  French  privateers,  it  had 
sanctioned  those  depredations ;  and  while  such 
principles  and  practices  prevailed,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  support  their  honor  and  their  rights,  ex- 
cept by  a  firm  resistance."  He  observed  "  the 
impossibility  of  sending  again  another  embassy, 
without  degrading  the  nation,  until  France  had 
given  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  sacred 
right  of  ambassadors  should  be  respected ;  and 


as  no  such  assurance  had  taken  place,  he  inferred 
the  necessity  of  making  vigorous  preparations  for 
war." 

The  president,  however,  altered  his  tone,  for, 
early  in  the  year  1799,  he  informed  the  senate 
that  he  had  named  new  ambassadors  plenipoten- 
tiary to  treat  with  France,  who  were  not  to  em- 
bark, though,  for  Europe,  till  assurances  were 
given  that  they  should  be  received  in  the  charac- 
ters, and  enjoy  the  privileges,  of  public  minister*, 
and  till  a  minister  or  ministers  should  be  ap- 
pointed, with  equal  powers,  to  treat  with  them. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  con- 
sular government,  Messrs.  Elsworth,  Henry,  and 
Murray,  arrived  in  France,  as  ambassadors  from 
tlie  United  States  of  America,  to  destroy  all  the 
existing  differences  between  the  two  republics  bj 
virtue  of  a  treaty. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  General  Washing- 
ton, Bonaparte  ordered  all  the  colours  and  officers 
of  the  republic  to  mount  black  crape  for  tea 
days. 


CHAPTER  V. 

State  of  Europe. — Preparations  for  another  Campaign. — Changes  in  the  Armies. — The  English 
fleet  blockades  Genoa,  while  the  Austrian  Army,  under  General  Jtlelas,  besiege  it  by  Land. — 
Capture  nfVado. — General  Attack  on  Genoa. — Successes  of  the  Austrians. — The  Town  of  Sasello 
carried. — The  French  gain  some  temporary  Advantages. — A  Series  of  bloody  Actions. — Distress 
vf 'the  French. — A  Treaty  concluded. — Genoa  evacuated  by  the  English. 


THE  most  vigorous  efforts  were  now  made  by 
England  and  France  for  another  campaign.  The 
first  consul  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  remained  neutral  during  the 
directorial  government ;  and  he  left  nothing  un- 
tried to  induce  the  court  of  Berlin  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  as  the  means  of  terminating 
the  war. 

Bournonville  was  kindly  received  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  the  chief  consul, 
through  him,  bad  the  fullest  assurances  of  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Prussia.  The  example  of 
the  king  was  followed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
The  imperial  cabinet  solicited  his  co-operation ; 
the  late  revolution  in  France  had  determined  his 
choice.  Sweden  also  evinced  more  friendly  dis- 
positions towards  the  republic,  and  the  neutrality 
of  Denmark  was  confirmed  by  the  example  of 
Prussia. 

The  former  campaign  in  Italy,  as  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  preceding  Book,  ended  with  the 
capture  of  Coui  and  the  death  of  Championnet, 


whom  Bonaparte  disliked  ;  the  French  army  con- 
sequently retreated  into  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
the  only  place  of  consequence  in  Italy,  which 
they  now  held.  The  combined  powers,  therefore, 
attached  the  glory  of  the  present  campaign  to  the 
recovery  of  Genoa  from  the  republicans;  for 
whilst  the  French  had  possession  of  this  place, 
they  could  assist  their  army  in  Switzerland,  and 
secure  a  passage  into  Italy. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  enabled  by  the  treasure 
of  England,  began  to  display  no  small  degree  of 
vigor  and  alacrity.  The  plan  adopted  for  the 
campaign  of  this  year  differed  entirely  from  that 
of  the  former,  and  appeared  to  spring  out  of  the 
new  situation  of  affairs.  It  was  determined  to 
remain  entirely  on  the  defensive  in  Germany, 
and,  by  making  Italy  the  theatre  of  war,  to  free 
the  whole  of  that  country  from  the  dominion  of 
France.  To  attain  this  grand  object  with  the 
greater  facility,  a  powerful  diversion  was  intended 
to  be  made  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  re- 
public, by  means  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Me- 
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diterranean,  while  the  western  departments  were, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

The  determination  of  the  combined  powers 
was  communicated  to  the  legislative  body,  by  a 
consular  message,  «n  the  7th  of  March.  "  French- 
men, you  have  been  anxious  for  peace ;  your  go- 
rernment  has  desired  it  with  still  greater  ardour  : 
its  first  steps,  its  most  constant  wishes,  have  been 
for  its  attainment.  The  English  ministry  have 
betrayed  the  secret  of  their  horrible  policy — to 
dismember  France,  destroy  its  marine  and  its 
•ports,  strike  it  out  from  the  map  of  Europe,  or 
lower  it  to  the  rank  of  secondary  powers.  To 
obtain  this  horrible  triumph  it  is  that  England 
scatters  its  gold,  becomes  prodigal  of  its  promises, 
and  multiplies  its  intrigues.  The  first  consul  has 
-engaged,  that  if  circumstances  required,  he  would 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but  that, 
in  the  midst  of  battles  and  triumphs,  he  would 
invoke  peace,  and  swear  to  fight  only  for  the 
happiness  of  France  and  the  repose  of  the  world." 
Jt  was  then  decreed,  that  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
60,000  men,  should  be  formed  at  Dijon,  which 
was  to  be  commanded  by  the  first  consul  in 
person. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  number  of  imperialists 
in  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont,  amounted 
to  110,000  men;  and  Melas,  who  was  now  in- 
vested with  the  command,  considered  the  success 
of  his  operations  as  certain  ;  for,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  strong  places  that  defend  the  en- 
trance of  the  Alps,  from  the  fort  of  Bard  to  the 
citadel  of  Com',  he  could  oppose  a  superior  force 
to  the  enemy,  now  commanded  by  Masseea, 
whose  sphere  of  action  was  chiefly  confined  within 
the  Ligurian  frontiers. 

The  French  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa  did  not  exceed  45,000.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry  had  perished  during  the  winter, 
and  the  infantry  was  exposed  to  privations  of  all 
kinds,  beinw  destitute  of  accoutrements,  clothes, 
and  even  of  a  proper  quantity  of  food.  Scattered 
along  a  line,  extending  from  the  post  of  the  Bo- 
chetta  to  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  it  exhibited 
but  a  feeble  barrier  to  an  enemy  which  had  the 
fertile  plains  of  Italy  in  its  rear,  in  possession  of 
immense  magazines  on  every  side,  and  who  could 
procure  provisions,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  by  means  of  the  sea,  BOW  wholly  under 
the  control  of  its  maritime  ally.  The  French 
army  was  shortly  reduced  to  25,000  men,  and  not 
above  a  half  was  fit  for  active  duty.  The  horror 
excited  by  the  hospitals  was  such,  that  not  a  few 
of  the  sick  soldiers  remained  at  their  own  quar- 
ters, and  chose  rather  to  die  there,  than  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  into  such  a  doleful  and 
dreadful  mansion.  There  were  others  who,  no 
longer  able  to  support  themselves  under  multi- 
plied'and  long-continued  privations,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  streets  from  their  windows.  The 
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losses  were   not  less  that  arose  from  desertion.  SOOK  IV. 

Numbers  of  officers  were   to  be  seen,  in  small 

bodies,  remaining  at  their  posts  alone,  and  aban-  CHAP.  V. 
cloned  by  their  men.  Whole  bodies  of  the  sol- 
diery went  off  without  their  commanders,  and 
without  orders :  and  there  were  general  officers 
too  who  left  the  army,  without  taking  leave  or  ob- 
taining permission. 

Melas,  the  Austrian  general,  understanding 
that  the  enemy  derived  great  advantage  from  ad- 
dresses directed  to  the  passions  of  the  soldiery, 
was  determined,  on  assembling  his  troops,  to  follow 
the  example.  "  The  nation,"  said  he,  "  has  fixed 
its  attention  upon  you.  The  enemy  still  feels  the 
Josses  lately  experienced  by  him ;  terror  accompa- 
nies his  march  ;  his  disasters  encourage  us  to  dis- 
play fresh  energy ;  his  fears  will  guarantee  new 
victories.  Let  us  then  realise  the  hopes  of  our 
countrymen  :  fortune,  so  lately  the  companion  of 
our  arms  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  will  not  abandon 
us  on  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  but  conduct  us  to 
more  glorious  triumphs." 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Massena  perceived 
the  necessity  of  new-modelling  his  army.  He 
sent  back  to  France  some  officers,  and  among 
these  even  some  general  officers,  on  the  pretext 
of  recruiting.  While  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  some  of  his  generals,  he  called 
to  Genoa  others  in  their  room,  from  the  army  of 
Italy,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  in  which  number 
were  Generals  Soult,  Oudinot,  Gazau,  Thureau, 
and  others.  In  the  midst  of  that  want  and  ina- 
nition in  which  the  people  and  the  army  vege- 
tated in  Liguria,  what  gave  General  Massena 
particular  pain,  was  his  inability  to  throwprovi- 
sions  either  into  Gavi  or  Savona.  But  some  ships, 
laden  with  grain,  having  arrived  at  Genoa,  in  the 
course  of  trade,  on  the  21st  of  March,  he  lost  no 
time  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  He 
re-victualled  Gavi  for  tLree  months,  and  repaired 
the  works.  Having  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  marine,  he  armed  and  fitted  out 
some  privateers,  for  escorting  the  convoys  of  pro- 
visions that  were  coming  along  the  coast,  and  for 
bringing  grain  from  Corsica.  He  also  made  seve- 
ral changes  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  Li- 
gurian republic. 

In  the  midst  of  General  Massena's  efforts  t» 
palliate  so  many  irreparable  evils,  of  a  sudden 
the  English  fleet,  under  Lord  Keith,  appeared, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  in  the  gulf  off  Genoa,  for  the 
blockade  of  which  it  was  drawn  up  in  all  the  re- 
gular forms ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army 
of  General  Melas  approached  close  to  the  city  by 
land,  and  extended  its  front  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  French  army.  The  French  generals  them- 
selves admitted,  that  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
by  General  Melas,  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  on  account  of  the  address  with  which  he 
concealed  the  immense  force  which  he  had  in 
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HOOK  IV.  Italy.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  weak  state 
of  the  republican  army,  lie  contented  himself, 
during  the  winter,  with  watching  its  movements, 
by  means  of  a  simple  and  slig-ht  cordon,  while  he 
disposed  his  own  throughout  Piedmont,  Lorn- 
bardy,  the  Venetian  state,  the  Bolognese,  tlie 
inarch  of  Anrona,  and  Tuscany.  Thus  divided, 
the  Austrian  army  had  the  appearance  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  it  possessed  all  the  means  of  being 
easily  recruited,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  action.  The  reinforcements  which 
il  received,  from  time  to  time,  during-  its  long  re- 
pose, were  in  like  manner  dispersed  over  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country,  and  were  scarcely  to  be 
perceived.  On  the  whole,  the  French  were  per- 
suaded, that  it  would  be  late  in  the  season  before 
•the  Austrians  could  take  the  field.  They  even 
flattered  themselves  that  they  should  bo  before- 
hand with  the  enemy,  at  the  very  lime  when  the 
different  corps,  that  were  to  compose  the  Austrian 
armies,  were  on  their  march  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous. Cities,  towns,  and  villages,  all  at  once, 
as  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  sent  forth  compa- 
nies, regiments,  and  battalions,  for  the  formation 
of  an  active  army. 

In  a  few  days,  General  Melas  was  enabled  to 
assemble  10,000  men  before  Bobbio,  10,000  in 
front  of  Tortona,  30,000  at  Acqui  and  Alexandria, 
to  advance  with  this  great  force  against  Massena, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  behind  him,  in  the 
plains  of  Piedmont,  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  a 
fine  park  of  artillery,  and  20,000  infantry.  The 
astonishment,  excited  by  all  these  circumstances, 
was  great  and  universal.  Massena  adopted  the 
only  measure  that  was  prudent  and  practicable 
in  his  situation.  He  contracted  his  lines ;  he 
formed  masses,  which,  though  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  numerous  bodies  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  might  yet  make  an  impression,  and 
divide  the  enemy,  by  darting  upon  them  at  points 
favorable  to  an  attack,  and  obtaining  different  ad- 
vantages, according  to  local  circumstances,  and 
the  genius  and  combinations  of  the  chief  com- 
mander. But  the  divisions  of  his  army  being  ex- 
tended on  a  line  of  sixty  miles,  to  draw  them 
close  together  was  a  very  difficult  matter. 

The  business  of  covering  the  city  of  Genoa 
was  undertaken  by  Massena  himself,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  his  divisions.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the 
first  day  of  the  siege,  the  attack  of  the  Austrians 
on  the  French  army  became  general.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  French  were  driven  as 
far  back  as  Ruha,  which  they  entered  in  the 
evening.  At  Bergo-di-Sornoni,  the  Austrians 
made  an  attempt  to  break  the  French  line,  but 
were  repulsed  by  General  Panisot,  of  the  second 
division;  as  they  also  were  on  the  heights  of  Cor- 
dibona,  where  the  French  firmly  maintained  their 
ground. 

In  Savona,  the  house  of  Austria  had  had  many 


partisans;  and  the  French  general,  on  his  arrival, 
was  greatly  mortified  at  perceiving  the  following 
declaration,  from  Field-marshal  31elas,  posted  on 
the  walls : 

"  Inhabitants  of  Genoa!  I  enter  your  territo- 
tories,  neither  for  the  purposes  of  conquest,  nor  of 
subjugation,  but  merely  to  combat  the  enemy. 
The  emperor  is  not  desirous  of  making  acquisi- 
tions, but  merely  as  delivering  you  from  a  yoke 
which  has  reduced  you  to  the  most  deplorable 
condition. 

"  I  promise  you  a  provisional  government, 
composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of 
your  countrymen  ;  it  shall  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  victorious  imperial  army.  Your  ports  shall 
be  free,  and  your  commerce  protected  ;  this  is  the 
only  mode  of  precluding,  in  future,  that  misery, 
and  those  calamities,  with  which  you  have  been 
so  long  oppressed,  but  which  will  soon  give  place 
to  abundance  and  tranquillity." 

A  counter-proclamation  was  published  by  Gen. 
Massena,  conjuring  all  the  inhabitants  to  assist 
the  French  in  procuring  and  maintaining  liberty 
and  indi-fiendence. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  siege,  April  (>,  a 
general  attack  on  the  right  of  the  French  line 
was  made  by  General  Ott,  who  fell  on  the  first 
division  with  10,000  men,  in  front  of  Bobbin 
His  object  was  to  cut  his  way  through  the  French 
line,  and  press  on  directly  to  Genea.  The  prin- 
cipal attack  was  made  at  Monte  Cortina.  The 
first  division  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  to  fall 
back  towards  Novi  and  Monte  Jaccio,  as  far  as 
Quinto,  where  he  rallied,  and  made  a  successful 
stand  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  second 
division,  which  was  that  of  the  centre,  was  also 
attacked,  though  with  somewhat  less  fury.  Gen. 
Gazau,  who  commanded,  thought  it  prudent,  how- 
ever, to  retire  behind  the  Scrivia,  towards  some 
mills  on  that  river.  While  these  events  were 
passing  in  the  first  and  second  divisions,  the  third. 
commanded  on  that  day  by  General  Gardanne,. 
sustained  a  terrible  conflict.  Of  the  30,000  men, 
whom  General  Melas  had  assembled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Acqui,  20,000  marched  under  his  com- 
mand to  Savona ;  where  the  third  division,  though 
but  weak,  withstood  the  shock,  till  the  a^riva^  of 
General  Soult,  who  displayed  astonishing  valor. 
He  succeeded  in  throwing  600  men  and  provi- 
sions into  Savona ;  but  could  not  save  Vado, 
which  was  taken  by  the  imperialists,  nor  prevent 
the  division  under  Suchet  from  being  cut  off- 
On  the  same  day,  a  frigate,  from  Lord  Keith's 
fleet,  came  within  cannon-shot  of  Genoa,  and, 
after  firing  forty  rounds  on  the  quarter  of  Co- 
nignor,  again  withdrew.  The  object  of  this  can- 
nonade was,  no  doubt,  to  effect  a  rising  among 
the  numerous  inhabitants  of  that  quarter :  how- 
ever, they  remained  quiet. 

Though  General  Suchet  found  means  to  re* 
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»ume  some  of  his  positions,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  them  ag-ain  ;  and  the  heights  of  Savona 
were,  for  a  long'  time,  disputed  inch  by  inch,  with 
alternate  success,  by  both  armies. 

The  third  day  of  the  siege  (April  7,)  was  more 
auspicious  to  the  French.  The  Austrian*  hav- 
ing- come  within  sijrht  of  Genoa,  by  the  occupancy 
•of  Moute  Jaccio,  oi  which  they  had  gained  posses- 
sion the  preceding-  evening-,  lig-hted  up  fires  in  the 
night,  and  sounded  the  tocsins  in  all  the  adjacent 
country,  in  order  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  Ge- 
noa, and  on  tlieir  first  appearance,  to  damp  their 
spirits  by  an  impression  of  terror  on  their  imagi- 
nation. Massena  perceived  how  necessary  it  was 
for  him,  in  these  circumstances,  to  gain  some  vic- 
tories over  the  Austrians,  in  sight  of  the  Genoese, 
in  order  to  do  away  the  impressions  that  had  been 
made  on  their  minds,  by  the  first  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  Anstrians.  He  therefore  fonned  a 
plan,  and  gave  orders  for  an  attack  on  that  part  of 
the  Austrian  army :  and  his  measures  were  so  well 
concerted  with  the  Generals  Darnaud,  Miolis,  Pe- 
litot,  Hector,  and  others,  that  they  overthrew  the 
Austrians  at  Monte  Jaccio,  at  Panesi,  at  St.  Al- 
berto, and  at  Scofera ;  and  General  Miolis  again 
took  possession  of  Monte  Coruna.  The  Austrians 
on  this  day  lost  1,500  prisoners,  among-  whom 
was  the  Baron  d'Aspres ;  and  the  return  of  the 
commander-in-chief  to  Genoa  was  triumphant. 
On  the  same  day  the  second  division  re-took  Ron- 
go  di  Fornari,  Cazella,  and  Savigone,  which  the 
Austrians  had  taken  on  the  day  before;  and  the 
third  division,  being  that  on  the  left,  set  to  rights 
and  restored  the  line  from  Voraggio  to  Campani. 

The  whole  of  April  8  was  taken  up,  on  both 
sides,  in  general  ana  particular  dispositions  of  the 
forces.  General  Melas  made  dispositions  for  new 
attacks.  Massena,  in  the  general  dispositions 
which  he  made,  divided  his  right  wing  into  two 
bodies:  the  first  of  which,  under  the  orders  of 
Miolis  and  d'Arnaud,  was  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  Genoa;  the  second,  under  the  orders  of 
Gazau,  Gardanne,  and  Soult,  were  to  keep  the 
country. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  divided  the  whole  of 
the  defence,  as  well  as  the  attack,  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  parts,  by  the  course  of  the  Bisagno. 
The  forts  1'Eperon  and  Diamaut  covered  the 
line  of  defence  on  the  left ;  and,  on  the  right,  it 
was  aided  by  the  position  of  Genoa,  on  the  heights 
of  Del  Bati,  and  defended  by  the  fort  of  Riche- 
lieu, to  which  are  attached  five  counter-forts,  situ- 
ated on  the  prolongation  of  the  eminence.  Mas- 
sena, after  making  these  dispositions,  which  seem- 
ed to  sectire,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  safety  of  Ge- 
noa, projected  a  grand  movement,  which  had  for 
its  object  nothing  less  than  to  blockade  Savona, 
re-take  Vado,  and,  by  recovering  his  first  lines, 
re-establish  his  communications  with  General 
Suchet, 
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On  the  night  between  the  8th  and  9th,  all  the  BOOK  IV. 

corps  that  were  to  compose  the  column  of  General   

Soult,  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Voltri.  CHAF.V. 

The  Austrians  employed  ihe  whole  of  the  8th 
of  April,  (the  taking  of  the  Bochetta  oxcepted) 
in  watching  the  motions  of  the  French,  and  in 
drawing  over  different  corps  from  their  left  to 
their  right,  towards  the  centre  of  their  posts,  which 
was  at  Sasello. 

At  three  e'clock,  on  the  morning  of  April  9, 
notice  was  given  that  the  Austrians  were  falling- 
down  from  all  quarters  on  Genoa.  Notwith^- 
standing  the  agitation  that  followed  this  intelli- 
gence, Massena  made  not  the  least  alteration  in 
his  disposition,  but  continued  to  labour  for  the 
execution  of  his  plan ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  he 
set  out  for  Cogolotto,  (the  birth-place  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus)  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters. 

By  the  plan  agreed  on,  General  Soult  was  to 
be  at  Sasello  in  the  evening;  but  a  movement 
made  by  the  enemy  retarded  the  movement  of 
General  Soult,  by  the  necessity  which  it  laid  him 
under  of  securing,  with  great  care,  his  rear,  and 
keeping-  up  his  communication  with  Genoa. 
Towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morning',  at  the 
moment  he  was  preparing  to  depart  from  Voltri, 
to  proceed  to  Sasello,  he  learnt  that  the  enemy, 
having  reduced  the  post  of'  Cabaunes  de  Maca- 
rello,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Acqua-Santa,  within 
three  miles  of  Voltri.  On  this,  he  immediately 
formed  the  resolution  to  attack  the  enemy  in  this 
new  position.  This  operation  was  committed  to 
General  Gazau,  and  he  performed  it  with  success. 
But  even  this  success  prevented  General  Soult 
from  taking-  the  share  that  had  been  allotted  to 
him,  in  the  operations  of  the  next  day,  resolved 
on  by  General  Massena. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning-,  General 
Soult  directed  his  inarch  by  Aqua  Bianca,  Mar- 
tino,  and  St.  Pietro  del  Alba,  to  Sasello.  About 
a  mile  from  Pallo,  he  was  informed  that  four 
Austrian  regiments,  making,  in  all,  eight  thousand 
men,  were  on  their  way  from  Monte  Notte  to  La 
Verreria,  and  that,  on  the  morrow,  that  column 
was  to  attack  the  detachment  at  Campani,  and 
proceed,  thereafter,  to  Voltri,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  column  that  marched 
on  the  coast,  along  side  of  the  Marine,  and  which 
was  headed  by  General  Massena  in  person. 

General  Melas  leaving,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Elnitz,  a  sufficient  force  for  keeping 
General  Suchet  in  check,  marched  against  Gene- 
ral Massena  with  three  bodies  of  his  army.  The 
division  on  the  right  consisted  of  the  brigades  of 
Bassy,  Latterman,  and  Sticher,  commanded  by 
the  Count  de  Palfy.  The  centre  was  composed 
of  the  brigades  of  Bellegarde  and  Beautano,  com- 
manded by  General  Bellegarde.  The  left  divi- 
sion was  under  the  orders  of  General  St.  Julien, 
3Z 
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formed  a  part. 

CHAP.  V.        To  disconcert  and  overthrow  this  project,  Gen. 

'-^v^-'  Gazau  took  a  position  on  the  road  which  leads 
1800.      from  Verneria  to  Pouzonne  ;  and  General  Poin- 
sot  received  orders  to  attack,  on   the  heights  of 
Sasello,  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  which  was  bear- 
ing1 on  Verneria. 

General  Poinsot  executed  this  movement  with 
so  much  impetuosity,  that  he  cut  oft"  a  part  of  the 
regiment  of  Deutchmeister,  took  three  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  earned  the  town  of  Sasello ;  where 
lie  also  took  200,000  cartridges,  and  600  prisoners. 
The  success  of  this  attack  was  aided  by  that  of 
another  made  by  General  Godinat,  chief  of  bri- 
gade, on  Costala-Louga.  The  great  difficulty  of 
making  war  in  a  mountainous  country,  consists  in 
that  of  concerting  movements,  and  forming  any 
harmonious  system  of  action. 

Massena,  who  could  not  be  informed  of  the 
obstacles  which  unavoidably  retarded  the  march 
of  General  Soult  on  31onte  Nolle,  nevertheless 
completed  his  own,  with  the  division  under  Gen. 
Gardanne.  This  column,  setting  out  from  Var- 
raggio,  about  eight  o'clock  in  Die  morning,  (April 
it),  directed  its  march  to  La  Stella.  About  mid- 
way between  these  two  places,  this  column,  com- 
posed of  no  more  than  1200  men,  fell  in  with  ihit 
of  the  Austrians,  near  10,000  strong,  who  were 
marching  on  the  same  point.  The  firing  cem- 
menced  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  The 
French  took  a  position,  in  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  repel  reiterated  attacks.  Their  certainty 
of  being  seconded  and  supported  by  General 
Soult,  whom  they  expected  every  moment  to  turn 
the  Austrian  rear,  supported  their  courage  under 
go  great  an  odds  of  numbers.  General  Gardanne 
in  this  conflict  was  wounded;  and  the  small 
French  column,  in  danger  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  Austrians,  made  a  speedy  retreat  in  the 
night,  directing  their  flight  to  the  corps  under 
General  Soult:  but  the  junction  between  these 
two  French  corps  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
General  Massena  had  imagined.  The  Austrians 
followed  them  close,  and  annoyed  them  severely 
in  all  their  movements. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Soult  had  gained 
some  successive  advantages,  and  the  small  body 
which  followed  Massena  on  the  coast,  commanded 
by  General  Fressinet,  effected  a  junction  with 
General  JHoult  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Hermitte, 
not  without  considerable  loss  on  the  side  of  both 
the  Austrians  and  the  French.  The  Austrians 
lost  several  officers  of  rank,  and,  it  was  said, 
above  1000  men  made  prisoners.  Of  the  French, 
the  chief  of  brigade,  Villarer,  was  killed ;  and 
several  oilier  officers  of  rank  were  wounded, 
among  whom  was  General  Fressinet,  who,  on  the 
fifteenth,  received  two  musket-shots.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  French  were  also  made 


prisoners  by  the  Austrians.  The  result  of  all 
these  different  actions  was,  that  the  French,  ex- 
hausted of  men,  money,  and  provisions,  were 
obliged  to  reconcile  their  minds,  at  last,  to  the 
idea  of  retreating,  by  little  and  little,  towards 
Genoa,  and  the  forts  with  which  it  was  environed  ; 
a  plan  which  was,  at  last,  carried  into  complete 
execution,  after  daily  fighting,  on  the  20th  of 
April. 

The  kind  of  war  that  is  carried  on  by  any 
army,  necessarily  depends  on  the  force  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  was  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that 
the  Generals  Melas  and  Massena  should  pursue 
opposite  systems  of  operation.  The  object  of 
Massena,  continually  in  action  with  an  enemy 
superior  in  numbers,  as  well  as  fresh  and  hearty, 
was  to  divide  the.  enemy,  by  marching  his  own 
troops  in  two  columns.  It  was  contrived  that 
these  columns  should  not  be  equal  in  strength. 
The  one  was  weaker  than  the  other,  and  made  it 
its  chief  business  to  manoeuvre,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  occupy  the  enemy,  and  keep  him 
in  play,  without  either  attacking  him,  or  waiting' 
to  receive  an  attack,  except  when  it  was  una- 
voidable, as  was  the  case  at  Albissola.  The  other, 
and  the  stronger  column,  endeavoured  to  keep 
wp  the  tone  of  offensive  operations,  by  bearing, 
in  favorable  circumstances,  with  its  whole  and 
undivided  force  on  the  different  divisions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  beat  their  different  corps  in  suc- 
cession, as  was  the  case  at  Macarolo,  Sassello,  and 
La  Verneria. 

The  Austrians,  on  the  contrary,  being  able  to 
divide,  without  too  much  weakening  themselves, 
studied  always  to  surround  the  French,  and  never 
met  them  without  attacking  them,  except  when 
detached  columns  were  turning  them  on  every 
side.  Even  the  different  advantages  resulting  to 
the  French  from  this  mode  of  warfare,  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  precipitated  their  destruction, 
and  forced  them  to  fall  back  on  Genoa,  which 
was  not  done  without  difficulty,  the  Austrians 
being  several  times  on  the  point  of  cutting  of? 
their  retreat. 

During  the  series  of  events  now  related,  on  the 
k'ft  of  the  army  of  Genoa,  the  right,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Miolis,  had  tried  the  same  kind 
of  warfare,  and  received  orders,  at  last,  to  fall 
back  to  Genoa. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteen  days  that  the  de- 
fence was  maintained,  by  (as  it  may  be  called) 
offensive  operations,  Massena,  having  lost  a  third' 
of  his  men,  although  the  Austriau.s  had  lost  a 
good  deal  more  of  thoirs,  could  not  dissemble 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the 
force  of  his  arms.  He  therefore  prepared  to  for- 
tify himself  in  his  positions,  to  discover  some 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  exercise  the  severest' 
economy  in  the  use  of  such  as  yet  survived. . 
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By  means  of  some  small  ships,  which  yet  re- 
mained with  the  French  army,  notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  fleet,  he  sent  letters 
to  Corsica,  to  General  Suchet,  and  to  Marseilles. 
Several  officers,  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  Gen. 
Suchet,  and  to  the  first  consul,  with  an  account  of 
his  situation,  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time,  Massena  became  acquainted  with  the 
march  of  the  army  of  reserve,  under  Bonaparte. 
He  was  not  less  encouraged  by  the  valor  of  his 
troops.  There  was  not  a  day  that  passed  without 
skirmishing  between  advanced  posts,  in  forced 
reconnoitrings,  and  efforts  to  penetrate  within 
the  positions  of  the  besieging  army. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  Austrians,  who  by 
this  time  had  carried  the  post  of  Deux  Freres 
and  fort  Quezzi,  blockaded  fort  Diamant,  and 
commanded  the  works  of  fort  Eperon.  In  this 
posture  of  affairs,  Massena,  perceiving  that  they 
J  id  in  view  to  take  the  post  of  La  Madona  del 
Monte,  from  whence  they  might  drive  the  French 
from  Alboro,  the  only  point  from  which  they 
would  be  able  to  bombard  Genoa,  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  make  a  last  effort  with  his  corps  of  re- 
serve, which  had  not  yet  been  brought  into 
serious  action,  and  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon 
their  most  advanced  positions.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  was  at  the  expence  of  a  series  of 
bloody  actions,  desperate  arid  obstinate,  and  great 
loss  on  both  sides  ;  insomuch,  that  the  combatants 
being  too  near  each  other  to  make  use  of  mus- 
ketry, had  recourse  to  their  bayonets,  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets,  and  even  to  stones.  The 
loss  in  killed,  on  both  sides,  was  great.  The 
French  made  prisoners  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands,  and  took  all  the  scaling-ladders  des- 
tined for  the  escalade  of  Genoa,  and  the  forts 
adjacent.  The  scaling-ladders  were  so  formed 
as  to  admit  of  three  men  abreast.  They  were 
burned  by  the  French  in  the  night.  General 
Soult  carried  the  post  of  Deux  Freres,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Austrians  was  complete.  The  sftua- 
tion  of  the  Austrian  prisoners  in  Genoa  was  dread- 
ful. The  French  suffered  extreme  privations 
themselves:  their  prisoners,  after  attempting  to 
prolong  life  by  eating  their  shoes  and  knapsacks, 
died  of  hunger. 

This  day,  the  most  memorable  in  the  siege, 
the  victory,  which  was  so  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  only  served  to  hasten  its  conclu- 
sion. Such  combats,  so  destructive  to  both  par- 
ties, added  to  the  miseries  of  the  French  and 
Genoese,  by  the  increase  of  prisoners  without  an 
increase  of  provisions.  The  army  of  Bonaparte 
was  yet  at  too  great  a  distance  to  come  to  the  re- 
lief of  Massena  before  the  last  of  his  soldiers 
should  have  perished  with  hunger.  In  the  sorties, 
which  he  made  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
May,  he  lost  a  great  many  of  bis  officers,  and 


among  these  some  of  the  generals  of  his  staff,  in  BOOK  IV. 
killed  and  severely  wounded. 

The  city  of  Savona  had  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  English 
fleet  began  to  bombard  Genoa  every  night.  The 
populace,  particularly  the  women,  running  about 
the  streets,  set  up  frightful  cries  for  peace ;  and 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Genoa 
against  the  French  would  have  ensued,  if  the 
efforts  of  the  French  soW  Jrs  to  restrain  it  had 
not  been  seconded  by  a  number  of  individuals 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  illusions  of  hope  at 
last  vanished.  There  was  no  longer  the  smallest 
expectation  that  the  succours  so  long  looked  for 
would  come  in  time.  The  provisions  were  en- 
tirely exhausted ;  even  the  last  horses  and  dogs 
.  were  nearly  consumed,  when  General  Massena 
received  a  letter  from  General  Melas,  inviting 
him  to  an  interview  with  Lord  Keith,  and  the 
Generals  Otf  and  St.  Julien,  who  offered  him  a 
capitulation  on  the  most  honorable  terms.  To 
this  first  overture,  he  replied,  that  he  would  con- 
sider of  it;  though  he  had,  in  truth,  nothing 
further  to  consider.  The  day  after,  he  received 
another  message  with  the  same  terms.  He  then 
sent  the  adjutant-general,  Audreaux,  under  pre- 
tence of  some  business  relating  to  the  prisoners, 
to  Rivoli,  to  receive  the  proposals  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  enter,  without  any  further  delay,  into  a  ne- 
gociation  for  peace. 

The  first  article  of  capitulation  proposed  by  the 
allies,  was,  that  the  army  should  return  to  France, 
but  that  the  general  should  remain  prisoner  of 
war — "  You,  sir,"  said  Lord  Keith  to  Massena, 
"  are  worth  20,000  men."  But  Massena  said, 
"  that  no  negociation  would  be  gone  into,  if  the 
word  capitulation  was  to  be  made  use  of."  On- 
the  4th  of  June,  the  allied  generals,  having  de- 
parted from  their  first  proposal,  resumed  the  ue- 
gociations.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  city  of 
Genoa,  containing  a  population  of  160,000  souls, 
though  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of-  famine,  re- 
mained quiet.  A  great  number  of  old  people, 
women,  and  children,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
attempting  to  sustain  nature  by  herbs,  roots,  and 
impure  animals,  died  of  disease  or  hunger.i — 
This  melancholy  picture  was  often  exhibited  to 
view  by  the  rising  sun.  Mothers  were  often 
found  deceased,  and  children  at  the  breast  also 
dead,  or  dying. 

On  that  day  (June  4)  the  principal  articles  for 
the  evacuation  of  Genoa  were  agreed  oii  between- 
the  French  adjutant-general,  Audreaux,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Major-general  Rest,  a  staff-officer 
in  the  imperial  service,  with  the  English  captain,. 
Rivera,  on  the  other.     And  it  was  settled,  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  armies  should  meet  on< 
the  day  after,  being  the  5th  of  June,  for  signing; 
a  definitive  treaty.     At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn-- 
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BOOK  IV.  ing  of  that  day  a  conference  was  held  by  the  op- 

— posite  parties,  in  a  small  chapel,  situated  in   the 

middle  of  the  bridge  of  Cornegliano,  and  between 
the  posts  of  the  Austrians  and  the  French.  Here 
Lord  Keith,  commander  of  the  combined  naval 
forces  in  the  Blediterranean,  General  Ott,  com- 
mander of  the  blockade  of  Genoa,  with  General 
St.  Julien,  who  was  charged  with  the  political 
part  of  the  iiegociation,  were  met  by  General 
Massena,  ceinmandei;  "^hiefof  the  French  army 
in  Italy.  Each  of  these  parties  was  accompanied 
by  only  two  or  three  gentlemen. 

In  this  conference  Massena  displayed  much 
finesse,  under  the  cloak  of  an  apparent  gaiety, 
which  formed  a  complete  contrast  with  the  gra- 
vity of  the  other  contracting  party,  and  was  at- 
tended with  this  advantage,  that  it  did  not  look 
as  if  he  were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  situation  of 
his  army.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  that  ease  and 
gaiety  of  manner  that  he  obtained,  in  the  end,  all 
that  he  had  demanded. 

A  degree  of  misunderstanding  had  taken  place 
for  some  time  between  the  English,  as  individuals, 
and  the  Austrians :  the  former  reproached  the 
latter  with  the  great  length  to  which  the  siege 
had  been  protracted.  Massena  endeavoured  to 
widen  and  to  take  advantage  of  this  want  of  har- 
mony, by  flattering  the  pride  of  one  party  at  the 
expense  of  the  self-love  of  the  other.  He  said  to 
Lord  Keith,  "  Do  you,  my  lord,  only  permit  a 
little  grain  to  be  carried  into  Genoa,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  that  these  gentlemen  (looking  at 
the  Austrian  generals)  shall  never  set  foot  there." 


Toward  the  end  of  the  conference  he  again  ad- 
dressed Lord  Keith,  personally: — "  My  lord,  if 
France  and  England  could  only  understand  one 
another,  they  would  govern  the  world."  In  the 
whole  of  this  conference,  Lord  Keith  treated 
Massena,  as  the  general  often  acknowledged,  in 
a  very  civil  and  handsome  manner,  ilis  lordship 
disclaimed  all  hard  conditions.  He  always  said, 
"  General,  the  defence  you  have  made  has  been 
so  heroic,  that  it.  is  impossible  to  refuse  you  any  - 
lliihg  that  you  ask."  At  length,  at  seven  o'clock 
at  night,  Massona  signed  the  treaty  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  Genoa,  and  the  contracting  parlies  mu- 
tually gave  hostages.  The  substance  of  the  treaty 
was,  that  the  right  wing  of  tho  French  army, 
charged  with  the  defence  of  Genoa,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chicf,  with  his  staft',  should  go  out  of 
Genoa  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  in  order  to 
rejoin  the  centre  of  the  said  army  by  land.  The 
same  liberty  was  granted  to  8,100  men,  who  in"1 
permission  to  enter  France  by  Nice.  The  rest 
were  transported  by  sea  to  Antibes,  and  were 
duly  provided  with  provisions.  Due  attention 
was  also  paid  to  the  hospitals  and  the  prisoners. 
Passports  were  granted  to  the  Genoese  patriots. 
The  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  the  English  of  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour.  French  commissioners  remained  at 
Genoa  to  see  the  articles,  that  had  been  agreed 
on  respecting  the  sick  and  the  hospitals,  duly 
executed.  Massena  was  allowed  to  send  a  courier 
with  a  passport,  to  Bonaparte,  to  announce  the 
evacuation  of  Genoa. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Bonaparte  determines  to  march  the  Army  of  Reserve  to  Italy, — Motions  of  the  Army. — Joined  at 
Martigny  by  the  First  Consul. — Description  of  the  Mount  St.  Bernard  and  its  Monastery. — Uni- 
versal Benevolence  of  the  Monks. — The  Army  pass  St.  Bernard. — Difficulties  encountered  by 
the  French. — Capture  of  the  Town  of  Aoste. — Description  of  the  Fortress  of  Bard. — Its  difficult 
Capture.— The  Towns  of  Ivrea  and  Romagna  taken.— Bonaparte  enters  Milan. — Battles  ofMon- 
tebello  and  Maringo. — Death  of  Dessaix. — An  Armistice. 


IT  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  the  army  of  reserve,  formed  at  Dijon, 
was  to  be  commanded  by  the  first  consul.  Vo- 
lunteers of  all  descriptions  were  invited  to  repair 
to  Dijon,  and  the  names  of  the  ten  departments 
which  should  send  the  greatest  number  were  to 
be  solemnly  proclaimed  as  most  attached  to  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

Bonaparte  had  determined,  in  consequence  of 


the  distressed  situation  of  Massena,  then  shut  up 
in  Genoa,  to  march  his  army  to  Italy  with  the 
utmost  expedition ;  and  in  order  to  attack  the 
rear  oftbe  Austrian  army,  he  was  resolved  to 
surmount  every  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the 
Alps.  Fortunately,  about  this  time,  General  Des- 
saix had  arrived  at  Paris  from  Egypt,  and  Bona- 
parte requested  his  assistance  in  this  enterprise. 
The  army  of  reserve  (declared  to  be  at  that 
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lime  above  50,000  strong-,  and  receiving  reinforce- 
ments everyday,)  was  ordered  to  Geneva  through 
the  Pais  de  Vaud  and  the  Lower  Valais  to  Mar- 
ligny,  a  village  six  leagues  from  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  under  the  command  of  Berthier. 

It  was  determined  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  army  should  pass  by  Mount  St.  Bernard  : 
other  divisions  were  to  cross  by  Mount  Cenis,  the 
Simplon,  and  Mount  St.  Gothard. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May.  the  army  began 
to  move  in  seven  columns  by  the  way  of  Geneva 
to  the  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

The  first  consul,  after  nominating  Carnot  mi- 
nister at  war,  left  Paris  suddenly,  May  6,  and 
joining  the  army  at  Martigny,  at  the  expiration 
of  six  days  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lausanne.  Bonaparte  promised  his 
army  that  in  two  decades  he  would  lead  them  to 
Milan.  He  is  said  to  have  performed  his  jour- 
ney from  Paris  to  Dijon  in  twenty-five  hours. 
During  a  stay  of  three  days  at  Martigny,  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  sides  of  the  terrific  mountain  of  St.  Ber- 
nard were,  even  at  this  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  covered  with  ice,  and  seemed  to  defy  all 
human  efforts  to  force  a  practicable  passage  for  a 
numerous  army,  with  its  necessary  carriages  and 
artillery. 

On  the  summit  of  this  famous  mountain  there 
is  a  monastery,  founded  for  the  generous  purpose 
of  granting  relief  to  unfortunate  and  bewildered 
travellers,  who  might  otherwise  be  doomed  to 
perish  in  the  snows.  The  cold  is  excessive,  even 
in  summer,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  vegitation 
to  be  discerned  ;  the  imagination  is  affrighted  by 
a  perpetual  silence,  and  the  view  astonished  by 
an  almost  endless  perspective  of  mountains.  The 
monks  who  dwell  in  this  monastery  are  the  vic- 
tim.s  of  melancholy,  which  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, as  they  are  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
universal  benevolence.  The  monastery  looks 
like  an  inn  :  Bonaparte  entered  it,  and  staid  there 
about  an  hour.  It  contains  many  comfortable 
things,  which  money  cannot  procure  so  well  as 
articles  of  barter.  These  monks  take  great  pains 
in  instructing  the  canine  species,  to  reduce  the 
accidents  peculiar  to  the  place.  Morning  and 
evening  the  dogs  are  sent  out ;  and  if  in  their 
journies  they  hear  the  cries  of  any  unfortunate 
creatures,  they  run  to  the  spot,  and  use  all  the 
power  of  instinct  to  make  them  hope  for  assist- 
ance; then  they  run  quickly  back  and  announce 
what  they  have  seen.  A  small  basket,  filled  with 
refreshments,  being  put  round  a  dog's  neck,  pro- 
per people  are  sent  with  him  to  give  every  ne- 
cessary assistance. 

When  General  Melas  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  preparations  on  the  parj  of  Bonaparte 


for  the  speedy  invasion  of  Italy,  he  treated  the  300K  IV. 

idea  with  sovereign  contempt :  and  the  Austrian  — 

general  entertaining  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  CHAP.  VI. 
a  passage  into   Lombardy   in   such^a  direction,   ^^^^^ 
the  French  met  with  no  enemy  to  obstruct  their      1800. 
march,  where  a  single  troop  might  have  opposed 
a  numerous  army.     The  fact  being   at    length 
ascertained,  the  Austrians  made  great  expedition 
to  show  themselves. 

On  the  15th  of  3Iay,  Bonaparte  passed  St. 
Bernard,  and  at  Remi,  distant  six  leagues  from 
the  monastery,  first  saw  the  Austrians,  who, 
though  inferior  in  numbers,  disputed  the  ground 
step  by  step  with  the  republicans,  until  they  saw 
another  part  of  the  army  descending,  as  if  with 
intent  to  attack  them  in  the  rear. 

No  part  of  the  artillery  of  the  French  army 
had  at  that  time  crossed  the  mountains.  It  had 
been  collected  at  the  village  of  St.  Pierre,  and,  as 
it  may  be  supposed,  was  a  work  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  transport  it  across  the  Alps.  It  was, 
however,  essentially  necessary  that  such  a  trans- 
port should  be  made,  and  the  following  means 
were  used  to  effect  it : — every  piece  of  cannon  was 
dismounted,  and  placed  in  troughs  hollowed  out, 
of  trees  cut  down  for  the  purpose.  These  were 
drawn  by  5  or  600  men,  according  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  piece.  The  wheels,  fixed  to  poles, 
were  borne  on  men's  shoulders ;  the  tumbrils 
were  emptied  and  placed  on  sledges,  together 
with  the  axle-trees.  The  ammunition,  packed  up 
in  boxes,  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules.  To 
encourage  the  men,  from  4  to  500  franks  were 
allowed  for  every  piece  of  artillery  thus  trans- 
ported. One  half  of  a  regiment  was  employed  in 
drawing  a  cannon,  whilst  the  other  half  bore  the 
necessary  baggage  belonging  to  their  corps. 
The  men  proceeded  in  single  files,  it  being  im- 
possible for  two  to  draw  abreast,  or  to  pass  each 
other  without  danger  of  falling  down  the  preci- 
pices on  the  side.  The  man  who  led,  stopped 
from  time  to  time,  when  every  one  took  the  re- 
freshment of  biscuit  moistened  in  snow  water. 
It  was  the  labour  of  five  hours  to  reach  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Bernard,  when  each  man  was  re- 
freshed with  a  glass  of  wine.  They  hdd  then 
eighteen  miles  of  descent,  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous,  which  they  did  not  accom- 
plish till  nine  the  next  night,  being  ten  hours  in 
performing  it.  Bonaparte. and  his  staff  marched 
on  foot,  and  were  in  several  places  obliged  to 
slide  down  seated  on  the  snow. 

On  the  16th,  the  vanguard  reached  Aoste,  gar- 
risoned by  an  Hungarian  battalion,  which,  after 
some  loss,  evacuated  the  place,  when  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  town  waited  upon  the  consul  to  sur- 
render it. 

The  van-guard  now  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Chatillon,  near  which  place  General  Lasnes  was 
informed  the  Auetrians  were  preparing  to  oppose 
4  A 
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BOOK  IV.  his  passage  over  a  bridge  thrown  across  a  pre- 

• •  cipice ;  but  the  Austrians  were  so  vigorously  at- 

C«p.^I.  tacked  by  a  body  of  hussars,  that  they  were  soon 
driven  off  the  bridge  with  a  considerable  loss,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortress  of  Bard,  by  some 
railed  Fort  de  Barre.  This  fort,  from  its  situa- 
tion in  :t  narrow  neck,  appeared  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  army ;  and,  if  it  could  not  be 
reduced  in  four  days,  every  soldier  must  have 
perished  through  hunger,  as  the  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  no  means  left  of  procuring 
an  additional  supply.  Had  General  Melas  fore- 
seen this  obstacle,  he  might,  by  a  timely  oppo- 
.sition,  have  frustrated  the  success  of  Bonaparte's 
expedition. 

The  rock  on  which  the  fort  is  built,  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  sugar-loaf;  the  pass  at  its  foot  is 
skirted  by  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  called  the 
Doria ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  steep 
inaccessible  rock.  There  was  no  alternative ; 
the  fort  must  either  be  taken  or  another  passage 
sought.  Each  had  its  difficulties.  At  length 
the  suburb  was  taken  possession  of  by  three  com- 
panies of  grenadiers,  previous  to  an  attack  on  the 
Fort,  which  was  defended  by  500  men,  and 
twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  attack  was 
made  at  night,  when  the  republicans  climbed 
up  the  rocks  and  over  the  pallisade  amidst  a 
shower  of  balls,  and  drove  tne  Austrians  from 
the  works,  but  were  in  the  end  obliged  to  retreat 
themselves.  This  check  made  the  consid  resolve 
to  find  out  another  passage,  when  a  way  was  dis- 
covered up  the  rock  Albaredo;  which  ascent 
gained,  might  with  a  like  difficulty  be  de- 
scended. As  the  artillery  could  not  possibly  be 
transported  this  way ;  it  was  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  pass  the  carriages  through  the  suburb. 
Every  means  was  used,  by  setting  out  in  the 
dark,  and  by  spreading  litter  along-  the  way  to 
deaden  the  sound,  and  prevent  suspicion  iu 
the  garrison ;  yet  these  precautions  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Austrians  from  discovering  their  design, 
and  the  men  were  fired  upon  and  killed  by  every 
discharge.  At  iength,  Bonaparte  ordered  a  can- 
non to  be  raised,  and  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
church,  which  so  effectually  battered  the  tower 
over  the  gate,  that  the  garrison,  fearing  a  second 
assault,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

A  passage  was  now  opened  to  the  republican 
army,  which  experienced  no  farther  obstruction 
until  it  reached  Ivrea,  a  town  between  Aoste  and 
Turin,  from  both  which  places  it  is  distant  about 
eight  leagues ;  and  whither  the  army  proceeded 
as  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  refreshed  themselves 
with  the  provisions  found  in  Bard.  This  place 
was  escaladed  and  taken,  with  fourteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  a  division 
under  General  Boudet,  before  the  main  army 
reached  it. 

Bonaparte,  instead  of  continuing  his  course 


southwards  to  Turin,  turned  off  to  Romagna, 
eastwards,  having  received  intelligence  of  a  force 
collected  there  of  (5,000  men,  partly  composed  of 
Austrian  troops  which  he  had  driven  before  him, 
and  a  number  drawn  from  Turin.  This  body 
had  taken  a  position  at  Romagna,  and  was  en- 
trenched behind  the  Sesia,  a  deep  and  rapid 
river.  They  appeared  to  be  ignorant  as  well  of 
the  strength  of  toe  French  army,  as  that  it  had 
Bonaparte  with  it,  and  treated  its  designs  with 
contempt,  but  were  the  next  day  convinced  of 
their  mistake,  when  General  Lasnes  forced  their 
•entrenchments  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  notwith- 
standing their  cavalry  made  some  show  of  re- 
sistance. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Bonaparte  gave  orders 
for  two  divisions  to  march  towards  Turin,  whilst 
his  van-guard  bore  upon  Chiusella  and  the  Po. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  deceive  the  Austrians, 
who  thereupon  crossed  that  river,  and  took  a  po- 
sition on  the  right  bank.  Whilst  the  attention  of 
the  Austrians  was  taken  up  with  this  manoeuvre, 
General  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a  divisian  of  ca- 
valry, entered  Vercelli  the  next  day,  on  the  road 
to  Milan.  Other  divisions,  about  the  same  time, 
took  possession  of  Suza  and  Brunette,  and 
Ariolo. 

The  Austrians,  finding  themselves  not  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  defend  Milan  against  the  repub- 
lican army,  evacuated  that  city  on  the  2d  of  June, 
after  a  slight  opposition. 

Bonaparte  now  issued  two  proclamations :  the 
first  to  the  army,  pompously  stating,  "  that  con- 
sternation was  in  the  south  of  France ;  the  terri- 
tory of  the  people  of  Liguria,  faithful  friends  to 
the  republic,  had  been  invaded,  and  the  Cisalpine 
republic  was  the  sport  of  the  federal  system  ;  but 
they  had  marched,  and  the  French  territory  was 
delivered :  they  would  restore  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence to  Genoa,  and  deliver  it  from  its  ene- 
mies." The  second,  though  dictated  by  the  con- 
sul, appeared  to  be  from  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  congratulating  their  fellow-citizens 
on  the  happy  change  effected  by  the  first  connil. 

The  city  of  Milan  was  built  by  the  Gauls  in 
the  395th  year  of  Rome ;  its  principal  strength  is 
a  wall  and  rampart,  and  a  citadel  of  six  bastions. 
There  is  a  small  hill  near  the  town,  the  Bochetta, 
which  overlooks  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  interior  and  exterior  works.  It 
is  well  fortified,  yet  cannot  stand  above  a  few 
days  of  open  trenches,  because  nothing  prevents 
the  enemy  from  battering  in  breach.  The  city 
is  large  and  handsome,  being  near  ten  miles  in 
circumference ;  the  streets  are  wide,  and  its 
churches,  especially  the  cathedral,  deserve  admi- 
ration. The  cathedral,  among  its  ornaments,  has 
several  lamps  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  and  two 
pulpits  of  massy  silver.  The  metropolitan  church 
of  Milan  is  next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  the  work 
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of  the  outside  is  surprising-,  the  number  of  marble 
statues  of  all  sizes  with  which  the  walls  are 
charged,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  immense.  The 
chief  theatre  is  so  larg-e  as  to  allow  400  per- 
formers and  forty  horses  to  appear  at  once ;  its 
muubor  of  spectators  may  be  conceived  from  this. 
The  shops -are  like  the  French,  and  the  dresses 
are  not  unlike.  All  in  Milan  gives  an  idea  of 
splendour.  The  inhabitants  fire  sociable  and 
friendly,  and  not  so  faulty  as  Italians  in  general. 
The  view  from  the  lofty  parts  of  this  city  is  im- 
mense; the  whole  of  the  Alps  are  seen;  the  Gri- 
sons  are  also  visible,  and  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrole ; 
nearer  may  be  seen  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  and 
a  part  of  Liguria. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Milan,  the  van-guard  of 
the  army  marched  and  took  possession  of  Pavia, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  on  which  day  Genoa  surren- 
dered to  the  allies ;  and  on  which  very  day  orders 
were  sent  to  General  Ott  to  raise  the  siege.  At 
Pavia,  the  republican  army  found  considerable 
magazines,  and  500  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

During  this  time,  General  Melas  was  at  Turin, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  the  Genoese 
territory,  a  position  which  he  preserved  too  long ; 
perhaps,  partly  owing  to  orders  he  had  received 
from  Vienna,  and  partly  to  his  ignorance  of  Bo- 
naparte's real  strength.  To  this  security  the  mis- 
carriages and  misfortunes  of  the  Austrian  army, 
which  followed,  may  be  attributed. 

In  order  to  make  a  powerful  diversion,  Melas 
detached  General  O'Reilly  to  Placentia,  and 
General  Ott  upon  the  Tessino.  A  detachment 
of  6,000  men  was  likewise  sent  to  Chiavasso, 
upon  the  Po,  which,  turning*  off  to  Vercelli,  re- 
took 300  Austrian  prisoners.  The  manoeuvre  of 
advancing  as  far  as  Chiavasso,  which  is  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Turin,  was  a  feint  for  misleading 
the  Austrians,  by  seeming  to  threaten  that  city. 

The  concentration  of  the  Austrian  forces  seemed 
to  discover  an  intention  of  offering  battle.  Gen. 
Murat  defeated  O'Reilly,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Placentia,  from  whence  O'Reilly  fell  back  upon 
Ott,  at  Stradello  and  Montebello. 

The  French  army  had  now  taken  a  position  on 
the  Po,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  Tessino,  and  be- 
comes then  of  equal  depth  with  the  Rhine.  The 
republicans  had  no  longer  to  do  with  small  de- 
tachments, but  were  met  by  the  Austrian  ad- 
vanced-guard of  18,000  men.  The  French  army 
was  now  increasing,  and  was  joined  by  a  division 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  separated  at 
Ulm,  and  had  passed  the  Alps  by  Mount  St. 
Gothard.  The  French  van-guard  crossed  the 
Po  suddenly,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  made  a  vi- 
gorous attack  upon  the  Austrian  army,  which  they 
drove  before  them  into  the  marshes,  until  night 
put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit,  which  was  followed  the 
,  IH;X  t  day  by  the  battle  of  Montebello. 


The  battle  of  Montebello  was  very  sanguinary;  BOOK  If. 

that  place  was  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  con * 

tending  armies.     The  van-guard,  under  General  CHAP,  VI. 
Lasnes,  had  suffered  considerably,  when  it  was  ^^*v^S 
reinforced  by  General  Watrin's  division,  which     1800. 
decided  the  battle  in  favor  of  the  republicans ; 
and  the  Austrians  having  lost  6000  prisoners,  and 
12  pieces  of  cannon,  with  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction killed  or  wounded,  were  forced  to  retreat 
to  Voghera. 

On  the  1 1th,  the  French  army  marched  through 
Voghera,  and  took  some  positions  before  Tortona, 
which  city  the  van-guard  surrounded  without  op- 
position. The  Austrian  army  had  now  arrived 
from  Genoa,  and  had  fixed  its  head-quarters  at 
Alexandria.  As  a  general  engagement  appeared 
to  be  unavoidable,  every  preparation  was  made 
for  it.  The  French  army  quitted  its  position  near 
Tortona,  and  advanced  into  the  plain  betwixt  that 
city  and  Alexandria,  forming  in  order  of  battle, 
as  the  several  divisions  arrived.  Meanwhile  Bo- 
naparte carefully  examined  the  plain  and  village 
of  Maringo,  or  Marengo ;  but,  the  day  proving 
wet,  nothing  was  done  until  the  following,  (the 
16th  of  June,)  which  was  ushered  in  by  several 
discharges  of  cannon ;  and  the  preparatives  on 
the  side  of  the  Austrians  appeared  to  be  decisive 
for  battle  before  noon. 

•  Bonaparte  and  Berthier  had  entered  the  plain, 
and  the  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  began  to  be 
brisk.  The  Austrian  line  extended  six  miles  in 
length,  and  steadily  preserved  its  positions,  par- 
ticularly at  the  bridge  over  the  Bormida ;  but, 
the  principal  point  of  action,  and  whereto  they  di- 
rected their  chief  attention,  was  at  Sans-Stefano, 
from  which  point  the  Austrians  could  gain 
Voghera  before  the  French.  The  Austrians 
being  in  great  force,  gained  upon  the  French; 
when  Bonaparte  ordered  the  body  of  reserve  to 
come  up ;  but  Desaix,  with  his  corps,  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  left  wing  of  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Victor,  now  began  to  give  way,  and 
some  cavalry  and  infantry  retreated  in  disorder. 
About  the  same  time  the  centre  and  right  win"- 
did  the  same.  Bonaparte,  in  front,  rallied  the 
troops,  and  led  them  on  again  to  the  battle.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  French  army  still  continued 
to  retreat,  and  the  Austrians  followed  up  their 
advantage.  At  this  juncture  of  time,  the  garri- 
son of  1  ortona,  seeing  the  disorder  of  the  French 
army,  made  a  sally,  and  had  nearly  surrounded 
them.  Bonaparte,  still  in  front,  encouraged  the 
corps,  which  defended  a  defile,  flanked  by  the 
village  of  Maringo,  on  which  thirty  pieces  of 
Austrian  artillery  continually  played,  making  ter1- 
rible  slaughter.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  French  army  was  so  pushed  on  all  sides,  that 
one-third  of  it  was  in  confusion,  and  knew  not 
where  to  rally.  There  was  a  defile  behind  the 
centre  of  the  French  army,  with 'a  wood  on  one 
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BOOK  IV.  side,  and  a  chain  of  vineyards  on  the  other,  ex- 

tending   to   the  village  of  Maringo.     Here  the 

CHAP.  VI .  first  consul  formed  the  resolution  of  making  his 
<s^^v*^/  final  stand,  and   defending  the   entrance  of  this 
1800.     def5ie  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Austrians,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  forc- 
ing the  defile,  drew  up  more  artillery,  under  the 
protection  of  which  they  sent  forward  a  body  of 
infantry  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  wood 
and  vineyards,  whilst  their  cavalry  watched  the 
opportunity  of  cutting  them  down  as  they  quitted 
that  position.  Had  this  manoauvre  succeeded, 
the  French  army  had  been  totally  destroyed. 

At  this  instant  the  fortune  of  the  battle  began 
to  take  a  new  turn.  The  divisions  of  Monnier 
and  Dessaix  coming  up,  insured  victory  to  the 
republican  army,  by  inspiring  it  with  renewed 
courage.  To  this,  an  unfortunate  mistake,  which 
Melas  committed  about  the  same  time,  did  not  a 
little  contribute.  That  general,  finding  he  could 
neither  force  the  defile  nor  make  any  impression 
on  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  perhaps,  pre- 
suming too  far  on  his  success,  and:  being  moreover 
ignorant  of  the  reinforcements  which  the  repub- 
lican army  had  received,  weakened  his  line,  by 
extension,  in  order  to  surround  it.  Bonaparte 
saw  the  error  Melas  had  been  guiliy  of»  and  in- 
stantly availed  himself  of  it,  by  the  orders  he 
gave.  The  troops  of  the  republic  quitted  the 
defile,  and,  as  they  left  it,  formed  in  order  of 
tmttle,  and  presented  a  fresh  and  formidable  front 
to  the  Austrians,  now  nearly  exhausted  and 
fatigued  with  success. 

The  Austrians  having  been  vigorously  charg- 
ed, fell  back  in  their  turn :  their  numerous  ca- 
valry was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  French 
hussars,  hitherto  inferior,  charged  and  dispersed 
the  fugitives.  On  the  right,  Dessaix  bore  down 
all  before  him,  while  Victor,  6n  the  left,  carried 
Maringo,  and  bore  down  rapidly  on  the  Bormida; 
where,  getting  possession  of  the  bridge,  he  cut  oft' 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  on  that  side.  At  the 
moment  that  Dessaix,  gaining  Sans-Stefano,  cut 
oft"  the  Austrian  left  wing,  the  younger  Kellerman 
made  prisoners  of  6000  Hungarian  grenadiers. 
The  Austrian  general,  Zach,  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  Dessaix,  in  the  very  instant  of  victory,  re- 
ceived a  wound,  of  which  he  died.  Night  by  this 
time  approached,  and  found  the  Austrians  every- 
where retreating  before  the  republicans. 

The  morning  of  June  15  presented  a  field  of 
battle  covered  with  the  wounded  and  the  slain, 
and  gave  both  armies  an  armistice,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bury  the  dead,  to  attend  the  wounded, 
and  to  recover  the  wearied  and  harassed  soldier 
from  his  late  fatigue.  It  was  computed  by  the 
French  that  the  campaign  of  Bonaparte,  from  the 
time  of  his  descending  from  Mount  St.  Bernard 
till  the  close  of  the  day  of  Maringo,  cost'  the 
Austrians  above  50,000  men.  In  the  morning  of 


that  day,  the  French  force  amounted  to  about 
50,000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  cavalry,  and  two 
companies  of  light  artillery,  with  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon :  the  Austrian  force,  to  about  60,000,  of 
which  15,000  were  cavalry.  In  artillery,  the 
Austrians  were  still  more  superior  to  the  French. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  could  not  be  less  than 
15,000.  Bonaparte,  in  the  battle  of  Maringo, 
had  his  clothes  pierced  with  balls  in  different 
places.  General  Melas  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  received  a  contusion  in  his  arm. 
General  Dessaix,  before  he  received  the  mortal 
wound,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  When 
the  commander-in-chief  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  this  officer,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed* 
"  Why  am  I  not  permitted  to  weep  for  him?" 

An  Austrian  otticer  arrived  early  on  June  16v 
to  treat  respecting  an  armistice ;  and  General 
Berthier,  to  whom  the  negociation  was  committedi 
concluded  articles  the  same  day  with  General 
Melas,  by  which  an  armistice  was  established  be» 
tween  the  contending  armies,  until  an  answer 
should  be  received  from  the  court  of  Vienna; 
The  imperialists  were  to  occupy  all  the  country 
comprised  between  the  Mincio  and  Fossa-Maes- 
tra,  and  the  Po ;  that  is  to  say,  Peschicra,  Man- 
tua, Borgoforte,  and  thence  the  whole  left  baitk 
of  the  Po;  and  on  the  right  bank,  the  city  and 
the  citadel  of  Ferrara.  The  imperialists  were 
also  to  occupy  Tuscany  and  Ancona.  The 
French  army  was  to  occupy  the  country  con> 
prised  between  the  Chiesa,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Po. 
The  country  between  the  Chiesa  and  the  Mincio 
was  not  to  be  occupied  by  either  of  the  two 
armies.  The  imperial  army  to  draw  subsistence 
from  those  parts  of  that  country  which  made  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Mantua.  The  French  army  to, 
draw  subsistence  from  those  parts  of  that  country 
which  made  part  of  the  province  of  Brescia; 
The  castles  of  Tortena,  Alexandria,  Milan,  Turin; 
Pizzighetone,  Arona,  and  Placentia,  were  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  army,  between 
the  16th  and  20th  of  June.  The  place  of  Coni, 
the  castles  of  Ceva,  Savona,  and  the  city  of 
Genoa,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
army  between  the  20th  and  24th  of  June;  and 
the  fort  of  Urbino  on  the  26'th.  The  artillery 
and  the  provisions  of  the  places  evacuated  to  be 
divided.  The  garrisons  to  march  out  with  mili- 
tary honors,  and  repair  with  arms  and  baggage, 
by  the  shortest  route,  to  Mantua.  No  individual 
to  be  ill-treated  on  account  of  any  service  ren- 
dered the  Austrian  army,  or  for  any  political 
opinions.  The  Austrian  general,  on  his  part, 
also  engaged  to  release  all  persons  in  the  strong 
places  under  his  command,  who  might  have  been 
taken  up  in  the  Cisalpine  republic  for  political 
opinions.  Whatever  might  be  the  answer  from 
Vienna,  neither  of  the  two  armies  was  to  attack 
the  other  without  ten  days  previous  notice. 
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last  article  of  this  treaty  was  of  very  great  mili- 
tary importance.  It  provided  that,  during  the 
suspension  of  arms,  neither  of  the  armies  should 
semi  detachments  into  Germany. 

Tlie  proposal  for  the  armistice  was  first  made, 
as  already  intimated,  by  General  Melas.  Bona- 
parte's answer  to  the  Austrian  general's  message, 
respecting-  terms,  was  remarkably  laconic  :  "  The 
Austrian  army  shall  immediately  retire  within  the 
line  which  it  should  occupy,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio."  He  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger,  with  an  offer  of  a  general 
peace  to  the  emperor,  on  the  same  basis. 

While  the  treaty  for  an  armistice  was  drawn 
up,  Bonaparte  prepared  to  return  to  Milan,  in 
order  to  re-organize  the  Cisalpine  republic.  Be- 
fore he  set  off,  he  sent  General  Melas  a  present 
of  a  Turkish  sabre,  brought  from  Egypt.  Gen. 
Melas  said,  to  the  aid-de-camp  who  delivered  it 
to  him — "  I  am  sorry  peace  is  so  long  delayed  :  I 
shall  contribute  my  efforts  to  obtain  it,  that  I  may 
go  and  see  Bonaparte  at  Paris.  I  would  even  go 
to  see  him  in  Egypt." 

The  prisoners  made  by  the  Austrians  were  re- 
stored on  the  16th  of  June.  Immediately  after, 
the  chief  consul,  escorted  by  a  body  of  chasseurs, 
hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  recognized  and  de- 
clared the  Cisalpine  republic  to  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  He  established  a  provisional 
administration,  and  a  consulto  for  preparing  for 
the  republic  a  constitution  and  legislature,  which 
he  confided  to  Marliani,  Sacchi,  and  Goffredo. 
He  gave  orders  for  respecting  religion,  and  the 
property  of  all  citizens  without  distinction.  Citi- 
zens, who  had  fled  from  their  country,  were  in- 
vited to  return ;  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had 
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used   arms    against  the  Cisalpine  republic,  after  BOOK  IV. 

the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.     All  sequestrations 

were  taken  off,  whether  placed  upon  property  pos-  CHAP.  VI. 
sessed  either  under  the  title  of  ancient  property, 
or  in  virtue  of  legal  acquisition,  under  whatever 
pretext ;  and,  on  whatever  occasion  the  said  se- 
questrations might  have  been  ordered.  The  cita- 
del of  Milan  having  agreed  to  surrender,  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  number  of  4000,  marched  out  with 
the  honors  of  war.  The  full  half  of  these  being 
French  and  Piedinontese,  carne  over  to  the  French 
with  arms  and  baggage,  and  colours  flying.  A 
magnificent  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  in  gratitude  for  the  success  of  the 
French  arms,  and  particularly  the  triumphs  of 
Bonaparte,  the  great  patron  and  protector  of  re- 
ligion. At  this  solemnity,  amidst  an  immense 
number  of  people,  the  chief  consul,  General  Ber- 
thier,  and  all  his  chief  staff,  were  present. 

Bonaparte,  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the 
clergy  at  Milan,  advised  them  to  preach  and 

Eractise  the  morality  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  a  so- 
;mn  speech,  pronounced  at  Milan,  he  said,  "  that 
Lombardy  and  Liguria  should  form  only  one  re- 
public." In  a  letter  to  the  other  two  consuls', 
(Cambeceres  and  Le  Brun,).  he  said  he  attended 
Te  Deiim  in  Milan,  "  in  spite  of  what  the  ATHEISTS 
of  Paris  might  say." 

After  Italy  was  re-conquered,  by  the  quick 
passage  of  the  Alps,  the  battle  of  Maringo,  and 
the  surrender  of  all  the  strong  places  in  Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont,  and  Genoa,  Berthier,  as  well  as 
the  first  consul,  returned  to  Paris,  and  Massena 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by. 
General  Brune. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Campaign  in  Germany. — The  French,  under  JHoreau,  cross  the  Rhine. — General  Kray  deceived.^- 
.Actions  at  Stockach,  Macskirch,  Biberach,  and  Memingen.*— The  JUmtrians  retire  to  lUm^Are 
followed  by  the  French. — Morea.il  changes  his  Plan  of  Operations. — Crosses  the  Danube. — A 
Series  of '  Actions.— General  Kray  leaves  Vim,  which  is  blockaded  by  a  Division  of  the  French 
Army. — Contributions  in  Bavaria.— Munich  taken. — An  .Armistice.— Seizure  of  Tuscany. — Pro- 
longation of  the  Armistice. — Renewal  of  the  War.— Battle  of  Hohenlinden. — Armistice  concluded 
at  Steyer. 

A  DIVISION  which  took  place  in  the  cabinet  of     made  in  Italy,  Field-marshal  Kray  was  left,  with 
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Vienna,  proved,  at  this  critical  period,  peculiarly 
unfavorable  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles,  whose  courage  and  patriotism  had 
rendered  him  extremely  popular,  perceiving  he 


an  ill-appointed  army,  to  defend  Germany, 

For  the  purpose  of  effectually  carrying  on  the 
combined  campaign  of  Italy  and  Germany,  it 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  Bonaparte  and 


was  thwarted  in  his  plans,  had  determined  to  re-     Moreau,  that  the  latter  should,  by  a'  series  of 
sign ;  and,  as  the  chief  effort  was  intended  to  be     feigned  attacks,  occupy  the  attention  of  General 
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BOOK  IV.  Kray,  strike  terror  into  tlie  heart  of  Germany, 
alarm  the  Austrians  for  the  safety  of  the  capital, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  communication, 
and  send  seasonable  reinforcements  to  the  French 
army  in  Italy. 

Oil  the  25th  of  April,  the  French  army  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  four  great  divisions,  under  their  re- 
speclive  commanders,  General  St.  Susanne,  Gene- 
ral St.  Cyr,  General  Moreau,  and  General  Le- 
courbe.  The  division  under  General  St.  Susanne 
advanced  to  Offenburgh,  while  General  St.  Cyr, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Old  Britac,  ad- 
vanced to  Fribourg.  The  manoeuvres  of  St.  Cyr 
seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  to  form  a  junction 
with  St.  Susanne  ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  plan 
of  Moreau  was,  to  penetrate  through  the  Black 
Mountains,  by  the  valley  of  Kintsing,  towards 
Donaweschingen.  The  movement  of  General  St. 
Susanne,  however,  Mas  oidy  a  feint,  for  he  re- 
ceived orders,  on  the  27th,  to  return  from  Oflen- 
Iwirgh  to  Kehl,  and,  inarch  ing-  up  from  thence 
along-  the  bajiks  of  the  Rhine,  by  forced  marches, 
he  arrived  at  Fribourg  on  the  30th  of  April. 
General  St.  ( Vr,  who  had  reached  Fribourg 
without  losing'  a  man,  pursued,  meanwhile,  that 
course  of  inarch  which  was  necessary  to  form  the 
junction  of  the  whole  array,  between  Shwetlingen 
and  Schaffhausen,  near  (he  lake  of  Constance. 
The  division  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Moreau,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  and  pro- 
ceeded, without  any  considerable  opposition,  to 
ihe  point  where  the  various  divisions  were  to 
meet.  General  Lecourbe,  with  the  division  under 
his  command,  crossed  the  Rhine  between  Schaft- 
hausen  and  Stein,  and,  after  some  fighting-  and 
making  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  the  whole 
army,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  under  Gen. 
St.  Susanne,  was  assembled  at,  and  in  the  envi- 
rons of,  Schaffhausen. 

In  the  course  of  these  various  marches,  the 
French  took  1500  prisoners  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  division  under  Lecourbe  likewise 
took,  by  capitulation,  the  castle  of  Hohenweil,  in 
which  there  were  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
great  magazines  of  the  Austrians  were  at  Kamp- 
ten,  a  town  in  Upper  Suabia.  The  French  gene- 
ral directing  his  march  towards  this  point,  with  a 
view  to  cut  off  General  Kray  from  his  principal 
depot,  or,  at  least,  in  the  mean  time,  to  effect  the 
main  object  of  occupying  the  w  hole  of  his  force 
and  attention  in  Germany,  drove  all  the  Austrian 
advanced  posts  before  him,  and  advanced  to  at- 
tack the  imperialists  at  Stockach. 

The  masterly  manoeuvres  of  Moreau  had  com- 
pletely deceived  General  Kray,  respecting  the 
plan  of  attack  meditated  by  the  French.  In  an 
official  account,  published  in  the  Vienna  Court 
Gazette  of  the  3d  of  May,  we  find  the  general 
announcing  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  the  25th ; 
»nd  that,  in  consequence  of  having  foreseen  this 


manoeuvre,  he  hnd  sent  a  great  body  of  troops  to 
prevent  the  French  from  following  up  their  plan 
of  extending-  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rastadt.  He  considered  the  feint  made  by  Gen. 
Susanne's  division  as  the  main  attack,  and  con- 
centrated all  his  forces  at  Donaweschingen,  at 
the  moment  when,  under  cover  of  that  feint,  Mo- 
reau was  enabled,  as  just  observed,  to  cross  the 
Rhine,  at  a  point  which  enabled  him  completely 
to  turn  the  position  of  the  Austrian  army. 

The  consequences  of  Moreau's  plan  were  im- 
mediate. General  Kray  was  compelled  to  decamp 
precipitately  from  Donaweschingen,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  French  army,  leaving- 
in  (heir  hands,  in  abandoning  his  position  at  Do- 
naweschingen, a  great  part  of  what  is  called  the 
angle  of  Suabia.  The  Austrian  magazines  and 
stores  were  either  conveyed  away  in  haste,  left 
behind,  or  destroyed.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Gen. 
Susanne,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  French,  entered 
Donaweschingen,  which  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  Austrians,  and  pressed  upon  their  rear;  then 
stretching  out  his  flanks,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
main  body  of  Moreau's  army,  they  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  lines  of  Stockach, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  same  day,  a  part  of  the  French  army  attacked 
the  post  at  Stockach.  The  force  that  defended 
it,  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Joseph  of  Lor- 
raine, being  too  weak,  was  soon  overpowered, 
and  obliged  to  retreat,  with  considerable  loss. 
The  post  at  Engeu  was  commanded  by  General 
Kray  in  person.  He  was  attacked,  May  4,  by 
Moreau,  who,  in  repeated  charges,  lost  a  great 
number  of  men.  In  the  course  of  these  conflicts, 
a  body  of  (he  Austrian  army,  under  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  in  their  retreat  from  Donaweschin- 
g-en, were  attacked,  in  their  rear,  by  General  Su- 
sanne's division,  and  nearly  cut  ofK 

The  Archduke,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  con- 
summate personal  bravery.  By  great  exertions 
of  judgment,  and  presence  of  mind,  as  well  as 
valour,  he  was  enabled  to  join  the  main  army. 
General  Kray  maintained  his  post,  and  prevented 
the  enemy  from  making  any  great  impression, 
and  kept  the  field  during  the  night.  But,  at 
day-break,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  commence  a 
retreat ;  which  he  had  continued  to  the  length  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  when  he  was  again  attacked, 
on  the  5th,  by  General  Moreau.  Being  ably 
assisted  by  Lecourbe,  he  made  some  impression 
on  the  Austrian  battalions,  notwithstanding  their 
intrepid  exertions ;  but,  though  superior  in  num- 
bers, he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  renew  the 
combat  on  the  following  day.  His  loss  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  General 
Kray.  Mr.  Wickham,  the  British  narrator  of 
these  engagements,  affirmed,  in  his  dispatches, 
"  that  few  prisoners  were  made  on  either  side ;" 
while  Moreau  asserted,  that,  iu  the  two  eugage- 
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rnenfs,  the  French  made  no  less  than  about 
10,000  prisoners.  By  all  accounts,  the  loss  011 
botli  sides  must  have  been  very  great. 

In  this  last  action,  denominated  the  battle  of 
Maeskirch,  the  Bavarian  subsidiaries  fought  with 
such  spirit  as  excited  the  praise  of  their  fellow- 
combatants.  The  Swiss"  regiment  of  Roverea 
also  particularly  distinguished  itself. 

Mr.  Wickham  reported,  that,  in  the  battle  of 
Maeskirch,  the  French  were  repulsed.  The  Aus- 
trians,  however,  on  the  day  after,  (May  (J,)  re- 
treated across  the  Danube  to  the  ground  between 
Sigmaringen  and  Reitlingen,  a  distance  of  at 
least  fifteen  miles  farther. 

The  Austrians,  in  their  retreat  from  Maeskirch, 
were  pursued  by  a  division  of  the  French,  tinder 
General  Ney,  who  took  1500  prisoners.  A  very 
serious  engagement  was  the  consequence  of  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  French  of  attacking 
the  Austrian  advanced  posts,  on  the  i)th  of  May, 
at  Biberach.  The  result  of  this  battle  was,  that 
the  Austrians  were  forced  to  relreat,  with  the  loss 
of  above  1000  killed  on  the  spot,  and  above  2000 
prisoners. 

Another  desperate  engagement  took  place  on 
the  1 1th,   near  Memingen.     On  the  termination 
of  this  battle,  General  Moreau  wrote,  by  the  tele- 
graph, to  the  French  minister  of  war,  as  follows  : 
"  1  he  right  wing  of  the  army,  commanded  by 
General  Lecourbe,  attacked  the  enemy  on  the 
21st  of  Floreal,  (llth  of  May,)  in  their  position 
at  Memingen.      They  were   completely  beaten. 
Meruiugen  has  been  taken,  more  than  2000  pri- 
soners have  been  made,  and  a  great  number  of 
dead  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle."     The  ac- 
counts of  the  Austrians  stated,  that  the  advantage 
in  this  action  was  on  their  side.     However  this 
may  be,  General  Kray,   leaving  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  under  General  Mereveldt,  to  keep 
up  the  communication  with  General  Reuss  in  the 
Voralberg,  retreated  to  Ulm,  for  the  protection  of 
his  magazines  there.     At  Ulm  he  was  joined  by 
General  Sztarray,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  0000  Bavarian  and  Wirtemburg  auxi- 
liaries, under  the  orders  of  the  Baron  de  Deux- 
Fonts.     The  main  body  of  the  imperial  army  was 
posted  at  Phuel,  half  a  league  from  Ulm. — This 
city  had  a  garrison  of  10,000  men,  commanded 
by  General  Petrarsch   and    Major  Davidovich. 
General  Sztarray,  with  additional  troops,  raised 
the  number  of  the  garrison,  which  came  under 
bis  command,  to  the  number  of  18,000.     The 
gates  were  guarded  by  the  auxiliaries. 

The  French  were  also  concentrated  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  imperial  city  of  Ulm,  near  Rheineck, 
little  more  than  a  league  from  Ulm.  In  this  si- 
tuation of  the  two  armies,  it  seemed  that  the 
French  were  desirous  of  giving  battle  to  General 
Kray,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to 
avoid  it,  until  the  reinforcements  promised,  and 


part  of  which  were  on  their  way,  should  arrive  BOOK  IV 
from  Austria.  Six  battalions  ot'  infantry,  of  the ' 
garrison  of  Vienna,  were  on  their  march,  and  to 
be  followed  by  six  more,  and  five  squadrons  of 
cuirassiers.  The  garrisons  of  the  cities  in  Aus- 
tria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  were  repairing  partly 
to  the  Danube,  and  partly  to  the  Adige,  on  each 
of  which  rivers  there  was  to  be  formed  a  bedy  of 
reserve.  As  no  inviting  circumstances  for  an"  at- 
tack were  presented  to  either  party,  both  generals 
contented  themselves  with  mutual  observation, 
while  terror  and  consternation  prevailed  through- 
out the  circle  of  Suabia. 

But  this  state  of  inaction  and  repose,  while  it 
amused  the  Austrians  with  the  hope  of  succours, 
was  still  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the 
invaders,  who  laid  the  whole  of  Franconia  and 
Suabia  under  severe  contribution,  intercepted  the 
supplies,  and  took  or  destroyed  not  a  few  of  the 
Austrian  magazines,  supported  themselves  at  the 
expeuce  of  the  Germans,  kept  the  grand  Austrian 
army  in  check,  and  on  a  constant  alert,  and  pre- 
vented General  Kray  from  sending  any  consider- 
able detachment  to  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  co-operation, 
concerted  between  Bonaparte  and  3f oreau,  began 
to  be  pretty  clearly  developed.  While  Moreau 
still  made  a  shew  of  directing  the  main  force  of 
his  army  to  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  ef  the 
Rhine,  he  began  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  to- 
wards the  Lake  of  Constance:  whither  he  after- 
wards withdrew  with  the  main  body,  with  an  in- 
tention to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  favor,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  operation  of  the  campaign 
in  Italy. 

General  St.  Susanne,  with  the  division  of  the 
French  army  under  his  command,  had  always  re- 
mained on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geisligen,  which  was  his  head- 
quarters.   While  the  attention  of  the  Austrians 
was  occupied  by  a  great  deal  of  manoeuvring  and 
skirmishing  in  that  quarter,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  a  design  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  to  the  capital,  he  stretched  off,  by 
degrees,  along  the  course  of  the  Iller,  by  Memin- 
gen and  Kampten,  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
By  cutting  off  Prince  Reuss  from  General  Kray, 
and  keeping  the  conunander-in-chief  so  long  in 
check,  he  had  already  enabled  divisions  or  de- 
tachments, from  his  army,  to  get  possession  of 
Augsburgh,  Lindau,   Bregentz,  Fieldkirk,   and 
other  posts,  which  might  be  considered  as  the 
keys  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrole,  through  which 
countries  it  would  now  be  in  his  power  to  com- 
municate with  Bonaparte,  by  this  time  descend- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  into  the  plains 
of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 

For  nearly  two  months,  Moreau  had  sought 
nothing  farther  than  to  amuse  General  Kray  by 
inarches  and  counter-marches,  by  threatened 
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BOOK  IV.  siegee,  and  sham  iruptions,  to  alarm  the  Austrians 

—  for  the  safety  of  tlic  hereditary  states,  and  prevent 

Cn,\p.  A II.  them  from  paying  any  attention  to  the  attains  of 

SlX^^^    Italy.     After  the  battle  of  Maringo,  be  was  at 

1800.      liberty  to  act  with   more   enterprise   and   vigour. 

The  armistice   in  Italy  did  not  extend   to  Ger- 

many  ;  and  the  last,  and  one  of  the  most  important 

articles   in   the   convention,  as   before  observed, 

prevented  either  party  from  sending  detachments 

to  that  quarter.     This  condition  was  evidently  in 

favor  of  the  Austrians;  but  there  were  other  cir- 

cumstaiH  es  equally  encouraging  to  the  French 

commander. 

A  small  body  of  men  remained  organized  at 
Dijon,  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  and  its 
numbers  had   been   since   very  considerably  in- 
creased.    This  body  had  already  made   a  move- 
ment from  Dijon  towards  a  point  from  whence  it 
could  go  to  the   assistance  of  either  army,  and 
now  it  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  banks  of 
the  Illcr ;  and  the  success  of  Bonaparte's  enter- 
prise raised  the  spirits  of  Frenchmen  to  an  enthu- 
siasm which  nothing  could  withstand,  that  was 
not  in  its   nature  impossible.     The  victories,  the 
conquests,  and  the  positions  of  the  French  at  tliis 
time,  were  indeed  such  as  might  have  inspired  a 
less  sanguine  and  volatile  nation  with  confidence. 
Switzerland  was  in   their  hands,  and   formed  a 
most  important  point  of  communication  between 
the  armies  in  Italy  and  Suabia.     They  were  in 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
AH   Suabia   was  in   their   hands.     A   corps   of 
troops,  in  Switzerland,  was  ready  to  attack  the 
Grisons.     A  detachment  of  25,000  men,  from  the 
.•Milanese,  was  marching  through  the  Valtelline 
for  the  same  purpose.     The  right  wing  of  Mo- 
reau's  army  threatened  the  Austrian  positions  in 
the  Tyrole,  upon  the  north-west:  in  a  word,  the 
French  armies,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Danube,  and  even  the  Lower  Rhine, 
formed  but  one  compact  force,  without  any  points 
to    interrupt    their  correspondence,  and  without 
any  obstacle  to  their  entire,  co-operation.    On  the 
whole,  General  Moreau,  being  now  without  any 
alarm  for  the   army  of  reserve,  or  any  restraint 
imposed  upon  his  operations,  by  a  concern  for  its 
preservation,   but,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened 
l>y  its  co-operation  on  the  side  of  the  Grisons  and 
the  Tyrolese,  was  at 'liberty  to  display  his  mili- 
tary skill.     He  prepared  to  cross  the  Danube, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  General  Kray  to  a  de- 
cisive action.     For  this  last  purpose,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  he  sent  the  right  wing  of  his  .army,  under 
Lecourbe,  over  the  river  below  Ulm,  between 
Villingen    and    the    celebrated  village  of  Blen- 
heim :  by  this  movement,  threatening  to  cut  off 
General  Kray  from  his  magazines  at  Donawert 
and  Ratisbon,  as  well  as  from  his  expected  rein- 
forcements.    The  main  body  crossed  at  a  point 
nearer  to  Ulm. 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chief  consul,  bear- 
ing date  the  ~-Jd  of  June,  Moreau  explained   his 
reasons  for  thus  acting:   "  He  had  observed  that 
the  Austrian  army  kept  close  to  his  camp  at  Ulm, 
which  gave  it  the  advantage  of  easy  openings  on 
both  sides  of  the  Danube,  while  it  consequently 
prevented  the  French  from  making  any  consider- 
able progress  in  Germany.    General  Moreau  had 
made  a  movement,  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy 
to  give  battle  near   Blaubeuven,  which   he  de- 
clined.    Fearing  that  General  Kray  might  avail 
himself  of  that  movement,  in  order  to  advance 
upon   Memingen,  connect  himself  with  the  Ty- 
role, and  send  down  a  corps  of  troops  into  Italy, 
that  might  have  very"  much  embarrassed  the  chief 
consul,  he  determined  t8  make  General  Lecourbe 
execute  several  manoeuvres  on  the  Leek,  in  the 
hopes  that  he  should  thereby  force  General  Kray 
to  inarch  to  protect  Bavaria;  but  he  continued  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  French  rear.     Imagining  that 
an  opportunity  was  presented  of  gaining  a  con- 
siderable advantage,  he  made  an  attack  on  Mo- 
reau's  left  wing,  on  the  5th  of  June;  but  was  so 
bravely  opposed  by  General  Richepanse  and  other 
officers,  tiiat  lie  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  pre- 
cipitation,   and    re-pass    the   Danube.      General 
Moreau  then  formed  the  project  of  compelling 
him  to  withdraw,  or  come  to  a  battle." 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  a  series  of  ac- 
tions took  place  for  four  successive  days,  on  the 
famous  plains  of  Blenheim  or  Hocksfat ;  in  which 
the  Austrians  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, not  less  than  5  or  6000  men ;  and  the 
French,  at  least,  as  was  computed,  half  that  num- 
ber. The  Austrian  divisions,  under  the  Generals 
Sztarray  and  Nauendorf,  being  cut  oft'  from  the 
main  army,  General  Kray  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  leaving  Ulm  to  the  protection  of  a 
garrison.  The  blockade  of  Ulm  was  now  carried 
on  by  General  Richepanse.  General  Kray,  after 
several  very  severe  actions  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Danube,  retreated,  with  his  reduced  army,  to  In- 
golstadt. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  ma- 
Hoeuvres  and  actions,  through  which  the  French 
crossed  the  Rhine,  established  themselves  on  the 
left  bank,  and  drove  the  main  Austrian  army 
from  their  entrenched  camp,  near  Ulm,  would  be 
both  tedious  and  uninteresting.  One  circum- 
stance we  shall  notice,  as  curious  in  itself,  and 
characteristic  of  that  courage  and  genius  which 
was  displayed  by  the  French  in  this  campaign, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war. 

The  passage  of  the  Rhine  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  as  the  French  had  neither 
bridges  nor  boats,  the  Austrians  having  de- 
stroyed Hie  former  and  stink  the  latter.  After 
several  actions,  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  which 
the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
L'lm,  General  Lecourbe  made  several  demon- 
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strations  on  that  day,  on  the  bridge  of  Villengen : 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  made  by  his 
reconnoitring-  parties,  he  determined  seriously  to 
attempt  the  bridges  of  Grensheim,  Blenheim,  and 
Iloekstadf.  Eighty  naked  swimmers,  to  be 
armed  with  muskets  and  knapsacks,  which  were 
sent  after  them  in  two  small  boats,  took  pos- 
session of  the  villages  of  Grensheim  and  Blen- 
heim, and  made  themselves  masters  of  some 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  manned  by  artil- 
lerymen, who  had  passed  over  on  ladders  placed 
on  the  wrecks  of  the  bridge.  All  of  them  main- 
tained their  positions  with  extraordinary  courage, 
while  a  number  of  miners  and  bridge-builders 
were  employed,  under  the  enemy's  fire,  in  re- 
pairing the  bridges,  over.-which  a  force  was  sent 
to  oppose  the  reinforcements  which  the  enemy 
were  marching  towards  the  points  where  the  ob- 
ject of  the  attack  could  be  no  longer  doubtful. 
The  94th  demi-brigade  passed  over  after  the 
swimmers,  and  boldly  supported  themselves  un- 
til other  parties  came  to  assist  them.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Austrian  main  army  from  Ulm, 
General  Moreau  took  possession  of  Munich,  and 
laid  the  Bavarian  territories  under  heavy  contri- 
butions. The  elector  was  compelled  to  pay  to 
Moreau  a  great  part  of  the  subsidy  of  500,000/. 
which  he  had  received  from  Great  Britain.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army  from  Suabia, 
the  French  also  took  possession  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  which,  as 
well  as  Bavaria,  was  laid  under  severe  contribu- 
tion, arid  treated  altogether  as  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. 1  lie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wurtemburg, 
with  their  family  and  suite,  retired  to  Anspach. 
The  French  at  the  same  time,  by  the  occupation 
of  ElUWangen,  became  masters  of  the  whole 
electorate  of  Treves. 

In  the  mean  time,,  the  division  imder  General 
Lecourbe  drove  the  Austrians  from  Coire  and 
the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  Thus 
General  Moreau,  by  transferring  the  seat  of  the 
war  to'the  frontiers  of  Austria,  and  by  pressing- 
closer  and-  closer  on  the.  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Austrians  in  the  Tyrole,  prepared  the  way  for 
driving  the  imperialists  out  of  that  country,  lest 
they  should  be  altogether  surrounded  by  the 
army  under  Moreau,  and  detachments  from  that 
of  Bonaparte  through  the  Valtelline.  Still  far- 
ther to  aggravate  the  evil  plight  of  the  Austrians, 
an  army  of  30,000  strong,  French  and  Bavarians, 
was  on  its  march  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  ready  to  pass  by  Meutz  and  Dessel- 
dorf  into  Franconia. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Austrians  solicited 
an  armistice,  which,  at  the  desire  or  advice  of 
Bonaparte  to  Moreau,  was,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
granted.  This  truce  led  to  a  negociation,  which, 
was  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  by 
Count  St.  Juliexi,  who,  ou,  the  28th,.  of  July, 
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signed,  at  Paris,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  on    BOOK  IV. 

the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.    On  the 

part  of  the   French,  they  were    signed    by  the  CHAP.  VII. 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  ex-bishop  Tal- 
leyrand. 

Such  was  the  overbearing  weight  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment to  request  a  suspension  of  arms.  The  same 
circumstances  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
preliminaries  into  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  A 
strong  disposition  to  repel  the  aggressive  and 
the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  trench,  whose 
exactions  were  greater  in  this  than  they  had  been 
in  any  former  campaign,  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
all  the  hereditary  states,  particularly  in  Hungary ; 
and  the  emperor,  being  pressed  by  the  British 
court  to  accept  fresh  pecuniary  supplies,  bad 
concluded  a  treaty  on  the  20th  of  June,  by  which 
he  became  indebted  to  Great  Britain  in  the  sum 
of  2,000,0007.  sterling,  not  liable  to  interest  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  peace  between  him  and  the  French. 
It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  war  should  be  car- 
ried on  with  all  possible  vigour :  and,  that  neither 
party  should  conclude  a  peace  that  did  not  also 
comprehend  the  other.  His  imperial  majesty, 
faithful  to  this  engagement,  endeavoured  for 
some  weeks  to  include  the  British  nation  in  u. 
treaty  of  general  peace :  and  a  temporary  corre- 
spondence was  opened  between  the  French  go- 
vernment and  the  British  court :  but  it  was  not 
productive  of  a  formal  negociation.  The  em- 
peror, therefore,,  refused  to  ratify  the  prelimina- 
ries that  had  been  signed  by  the  Count  St.  Ju- 
lieu,  alleging- withal,  that  the  count  in  that  act 
had  exceeded  his-  powers. , 

The  French  government,  towards  the  end  of 
August,  informed  the  generals  of  its  armies,  that 
the  emperor  having  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
conditions  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  which 
had  been  signed  by  his  plenipotentiary  at  Paris, 
the  government  was  under  the  necessity  of  conti- 
nuing- the  war.  The  armistice  was.  of  course 
broken  oft',  and  would  cease  to.  have  effect  on  the 
7th  of  September  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
general  officers  and  chiefs  o£  corps  were  in- 
structed to  profit  by.  this  interval,  to  pass  the 
troops  in  review,  and  to  dispose  every  thing  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  might  be  able  to  inarch 
and  fight  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  orders. 

The  emperor  also  issued  a  proclamation,  on 
the  6th  of  September,  announcing  the  rupture  of 
the  armistice ;  which,  he-  said,  had  been  discoru- 
tinued.by  the  French, .unexpectedly,  and  without 
cause.  In  order  to  give  an  incontrovertible  proof 
to  his  own  subjects,  and  to  all  Europe,  how 
much  he  had  their  welfare  and  protection  at 
heart,  he  had  resolved  to  repair  in  person,  with 
his  royal  brother  the  Archduke  John,  to  his- 
army  iu  Germany.  His  imperial  majesty  de- 
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BOOK  IV.  clareil,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  unalter- 
ably  disposed  to  accept  with  pleasure  any  rea- 
dier. VII.  soiiable  propositions  a'.ul  conditions  of  peace. 

The  resolution  of  the  emperor  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  was  taken,  no  doubt,  with 
a  view  to  rouse  the  ancient  courage  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  to  give  efficacy  to  proclamations, 
which  he  issued  at  the  same  time,  for  call- 
ing forth  the  force  of  the  country  in  volunteer 
associations.  But  the  emperor  had  no  sooner 
joined  the  army,  which  was  under  the  immediate 
and  sole  command  of  the  Archduke  John,  than 
he  made  application  to  the  French  government 
for  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice.  The  first 
consul,  on  conditions  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
agreed  to  this ;  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  or  the  improvement  of 
a  suspension  of  anus  into  a  permanent  peace, 
would  wholly  depend  on  the  rejection  or  the  ra- 
tification of  the  preliminaries  concluded  with 
Count  St.  Julien.  The  cousul  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  not  to 
waste  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  in  idle  con- 
ferences, or  to  expose  himself  to  endless  diplo- 
matic discussions,  without  securities  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  enemy's  intentions.  The  securities 
Le  demanded  were  Philipsburg,  Ulm,  and  In- 
golstadt,  with  their  dependent  forts.  This  con- 
dition, though  it  left  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  being  agreed  to  at  Hohenlinden, 
a  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded  for  forty- 
five  days,  commencing  from  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember. 

There  was  not,  during  this  interval,  any  re- 
mission of  military  preparation  on  either  side. 
Recruits  were  sent  from  the  camp  at  Dijon  to  the 
French  armies;  and  the  Austrians  were  reinforced 
by  battalions  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  hereditary 
states.  The  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  seconded 
on  its  left  by  the  army  of  Augereau,  and  on  its 
right  by  that  of  the  Grisons,  formed  on  the 
Mayne,  as  far  as  the  entry  into  the  Tyrole,  a 
line  ready  to  advance  on  the  first  signal.  It  was 
composed  of  twelve  divisions,  comprising  at  least 
100,000  men,  and  was  divided  into  four  corps; 
of  which,  that  under  General  Lecourbe,  consist- 
ing of  three  divisions,  occupied  Upper  Suabia, 
Upper  Bavaria,  and  the  entry  to  the  Tyrole. 
That  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief  in  person,  consisting  of  three  other 
divisions,  occupied  the  two  banks  of  the  Iller  as 
far  as  Landshut.  That  of  General  Grenier,  con- 
sisting of  three  more  divisions,  held  all  the  left 
banks  of  the  Danube  nearly  to  Passau,  and  the 
right  bank  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  it  at 
Almuck  :  and,  lastly,  that  of  General  St.  Susanne, 
composed  of  three  other  divisions,  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Blayne  and  the  Danube, 
fromBambergas  far  as  Aix-la-Chapelle.— While 


the  French  were  thus  formidable  in  front,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  apprehended  on  either  of  their 
flanks.  Italy  was  re-conquered.  Switzerland 
•was  in  their  possession,  the  French  moulding 
its  government  just  as  they  pleased :  and  a 
Prussian  army  maintained  the  Neutrality  of  the 
north  of  Germany. 

The  French,  in  the  arrangements  made  with 
the  Austrians  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany:  and,  per- 
haps, if  that  suspension  had  been  followed  by  a 
pacification,  as  proposed  by  the  chief  consul  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  it  would  not  have  been 
violated.  But  when  negociation  for  peace  was 
found  not  to  be  successful,  the  French  govern- 
ment became  desirous  of  repossessing  the  duchy; 
and,  on  pretence  of  frequent  outrages  and  depiv- 
dations  committed,  as  was  alleged,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  by  Tuscan  brigand,*,  or  robbers.  It 
was  thus  that  they  thought  proper,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  style  an  armed  corps,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  formed  for  maintaining  the  inter- 
nal order  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Gene- 
ral Sommariva,  in  the  end  of  September,  was 
sent  with  only  a  small  escort  to  disarm  and  dis- 
perse the  national  guard  of  the  Tuscans.  This 
requisition  not  being  readily  complied  with,  Ge- 
neral Brune  sent  a  detachment,  under  General 
Dupont,  to  take  possession  of  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tory. Diipont,  on  the  15th  of  October,  entered 
Florence  without  opposition.  Soon  after  this, 
Brigadier-general  Clement  persuaded  the  Aus- 
trian troops  at  Leghorn  to  surrender  that  town 
to  him,  on  his  assenting  to  a  convention  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Tuscan  government,  and  the 
security  of  privileges  and  of  property.  This 
agreement  was  not  scrupulously  observed,  though 
the  British  merchants  were  fortunate  in  preserv- 
ing the  greater  part  of  their  effects  by  means  of 
the  ships  in  the  harbour.  Strong  parties  were 
now  sent  out  against  the  armed  Tuscans  at  Arez- 
zo  and  other  places;  and,  as  some  resistance  was 
made  by  the  latter,  they  were  not  subdued  and 
dispersed  without  bloodshed.  About  the  same 
time,  a  heavy  contribution  was  imposed  on  the 
•small  helpless  state  of  Lucca. 

The  French  authority  and  power  throughout 
Italy  was  at  this  time  so  great,  that  the  munici- 
pality of  Cesenatico,  a  sea-port  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  presumed  to  arrest  an  English  officer,  who 
carried  dispatches  to  them  from  the  British  admi- 
ral in  the  Mediterranean.  The  municipality  ap- 
peared not  to  have  any  other  motive  for  this  deed 
than  the  usual  propensity  of  paltry  and  overawed 
states  to  pay  court  to  the  prevailing  power  by 
marks  of  zealous  servility.  Lord  Keith  deter- 
mined to  take  severe  vengeance  for  this  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  Captain  Ricket  carried 
his  orders  into  prompt  execution.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  lamenting  that  the  inriocejit 
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should  suffer  with  and  for  the  guilty,  but  stating 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  sanctioning  and 
supporting  a  law  so  indispensably  necessary  in 
al'i  the  intercourses  of  peace  or  war,  and  which 
the  magistrates  of  C'esenatico  had  so  unnecessa- 
rily and  wantonly  violated.  A  short  time  after 
the  publication  of  this,  all  the  vessels  within  the 
Mole  were  sunk  or  burned.  The  two  piers  were 
consumed,  and  the  harbour  was  rendered  useless. 

It  is  not  easy,  amidst  so  many  complicated 
views  and  shifting  scenes,  to  account  for  the 
restoration  of  Rome,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territories,  to  the  pope.  The  conclave  for 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor  at  Venice.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that,  in  this  step,  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  it  in  contemplation  to  stipu- 
late for  some  cessions  on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
see  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  Italy.  The  eccle- 
siastic honored  with  the  pontificate  was  Cardinal 
di  Chiaramonte,  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  mild 
and  unassuming  manners.  As  it  was  customary 
for  the  new  pontiff  to  assume  the  name  of  the 
pope  who  had  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  Chiaramonte  took  that  of  Pius  VII. 
The  emperor,  on  his  election,  presented  him  with 
a  sum  of  money,  as  an  earnest  of  his  regard  and 
protection ;  but  did  not  at  first  restore  any  part  of 
the  papal  dominions.  It  is  not  impossible,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Mariugo,  when  he  became  ap- 
prehensive of  the  loss  of  his  power  and  influence 
in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  have  the  credit  of  deli- 
vering up  to  the  pope  the  greater  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  estate,  rather  than  that  it  should 
fall  into  either  the  possession  or  disposal  of  other 
hands.  The  court  of  Vienna,  it  was  said,  had 
been  for  some  time  suspicious  of  an  understand- 
ing between  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Russians. 
The  king,  it  was  suspected,  was  to  accommodate 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg^  with  the  long  object 
of  its  ambition,  some  sea-port  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  to  be  indemnified  by  a  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territories.  Be  all  this  as  it  may, 
•the  Austrians  having  delivered  up  to  his  holiness 
the  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  Pius 
VII.  took  possession  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  be- 
gan to  exercise  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  with 
great  dignity  and  moderation. 

Moreau,  who  had  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  order  to  be  married,  soon  after  repaired  to 
his  head-quarters  in  Germany. 

The  Austrian  armies  advanced  to  the  frontiers, 
and  occupied  a  chain  ef  posts  in  front  of  the 
hostile  army,  bending  their  main  force  to 
strengthen  their  line,  from  the  frontier  of  Austria 
to  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  An  army  of  30,000 
men  was  stationed  in  Bohemia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  still  granted 
his  assistance.  The  right  banks  of  the  Mayne 
were  occupied  by  the  Austrians  in  great  force. 


And  an  army,  under  the  command  of  General  BOOK  IV. 

Klenau,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,    was  opposed  

to  the   French  division  under  General   St.    Su-  CHAP.  VII. 
sanne,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Mayenoe. 

The  positions  and  first  movements  of  the  in- 
vading  army  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of 
carrying^  the  great  weight  of  the  war  into  Bohe- 
mia. But  the  grand  plan  of  Moreau's  operations 
was  not  fully  or  certainly  developed  ;  this  winter 
campaign  being  speedily  cut  short,  by  decisive 
advantages  obtained  over  the  Austrians.  '  The 
French  troops,  under  Augereau,  drove  those  of 
Mayence  from  Aschatienberg,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  and  marched  through  Franconia  to- 
wards Bohemia,  to  communicate  with  the  left  of 
the  division  under  General  Moreau. 

On  the  29th,  General  Moreau  recommenced 
hostilities,  near  the  Inn,  and  carried  the  Austrian 
works  at  Wassenberg.  He  was  less  successful 
in  a  battle  on  the  1st  of  December,  near  Haag, 
M  here  he  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Arch- 
duke John,  at  the  head  of  three  columns.  The 
Austrians  were  repeatedly  driven  back,  but  at 
last  prevailed.  The  French  were  forced  to  re- 
treat with  great  slaughter.  On  the  same  day, 
an  attack  was  made  by  the  French  on  an  Aus- 
trian post  at  Rosenheim,  but  were  repulsed  after 
a  hot  engagement.  In  this  action,  the  Prince  of 
Conde's  corps  acquired  great  reputation  by  their 
firmness  and  cool  courage.  The  Prince  of 
Conde's  sou  and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  were 
particularly  distinguished. 

The  Archduke  John,  encouraged  by  these 
successes,  on  the  3d  of  December  assaulted  the 
French  post  at  Hohenlinden,  memorable  for  the 
last  convention,  and  rendered  still  more  memo- 
rable by  the  battle  of  this  day.  The  archduke 
had  no  sooner  begun  his  march  than  there  fell  a 
heavy  shower  of  snow  and  sleet,  by  which  his 
army  was  so  much  retarded,  that  only  the  central 
column  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination  at 
a  time  when  all  the  divisions  ought  to  have  been 
ready  for  action.  A  division  of  the  French, 
conducted  by  Richepanse,  pierced  between  the 
left  wing  of  the  Austrians  and  the  centre,  reached 
the  great  road  behind  the  centre,  and  assaulted 
the  left  flank  and  rear  of  that  column,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  it  had  formed  in  front,  and  com- 
menced an  attack.  The  Austrians,  with  thejr 
usual  courage  and  bravery,  sustained  the  conflict 
or  several  hours :  but  their  centre  being  repelled 
by  the  impetuosity  of  $ie  French,  great  disorder 
ensued.  Their  left  wing  was  also  defeated :  and 
the  battle  seemed  to  be  completely  decided  in 
favor  of  the  French,  when  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made,  by  the  right  wing,  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory. 

General  Grenier  sustained  this  unexpected 
charge  with  firmness;  and,  being  well  supported, 
threw  his  adversaries  into  tUe  utmost  confusion. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  Austrians  were  forced  to  retire  to  tlie  heights 

of  Ramsan.  with  very  great  loss :  and  General 

Cn»p.  VII.  Kinwayer,  being  attacked   on   his    march    by  a 
v^Nr^1/  corps  from  Arding,  likewise  suffered  severely  in 
1800.      jj,at  retreat,  to  which  he  was  driven  by  intelli- 
gence of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  main 
army. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Ho- 
henfinden,  given  by  General  Moreau,  the  French 
took  80  pieces  of  cannon,  200  caissons,  10,000 
prisoners,  and  a  great  number  of  officers,  among 
whom  were  three  generals.  The  general  did  not 
state  the  loss  of  the  French  to  be  more  than  1000 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  But,  according 
to  the  Austrian  accounts,  and  on  which  all  the 
world  placed  more  dependence,  the  report  of 
Moreau  exceeded  the  truth  by  at  least  one  half. 
The  victorious  republicans,  after  a  long  and  un- 
remitted  pursuit  of  the  flying  Austrians,  took  pos- 
session ot  the  city  of  Saltzburgh. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  three  other  French 
armies,  the  Gallo-Batavian,  and  that  of  Italy, 
were  not  idle.  On  the  day  distinguished  by  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  General  Augerean  gained 
an  important  advantage  near  Banberg.  General 
Macdonald,  defying  the  obstacles  of  an  Alpine 
winter,  passed  from  the  country  of  the  Grisons 
into  the  Valtelline,  drove  the  enemy  before  him, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  the  army  of 
Italy.  A  division  of  his  army,  after  a  series  of 
actions  with  the  Austrians,  crossed  the  Mincio  on 
the  26th  of  December.  Vienna  was  struck  with 


terror.  The  Archduke  repaired  to  the  cnmp,  to 
animate  the  troops  to  fresh  exertion  :  but  this 
prince,  on  a  comparative  view  of  his  own  with  the 
enemy's  strength,  propospd  an  armistice,  which 
was  readily  agreed  to,  and  concluded,  at  Stover, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  though  the  French, 
breaking^  their  faith,  had  dismantled  the  throe 
towns  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  merely 
as  pledges.  The  emperor  consented  to  the  sur- 
render of  many  other  posts,  relying  on  the  pro- 
mise of  restitution  ;  and  he  was  constrained,  by  a 
succession  of  heavy  losses,  to  declare  his  readi- 
ness to  detach  himself  from  his  allies,  and  recede 
from  his  former  determination  to  agree  to  no 
other  than  a  general  peace.  The  British  court, 
duly  sensible  of  the  alarming  situation  in  which 
they  themselves  had  so  much  contributed  to  in- 
volve him,  released  him  from  his  engagements. 

On  a  general  retrospect  of  this  combined  cam- 
paign, in  Italy  and  Germany,  we  find  that  it  was 
art,  contrivance,  and  stratagem,  thai-decided  tlie 
contest  in  favor  of  the  French.  Tile  condition* 
by  which  the  emperor  procured-  an  armistice  of 
only  forty-five  days,  were  hard ;  it  having  been 
agre'ed,  in  a  convention  signed  at  Steyer,  that 
the  Tyrole  should  be  wholly-  evacuated,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Brunau  and  Wartzbourg  delivered 
up  to  the  French.  The  most  lively  alarm  was 
excited  in  Vienna,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  at  ten. o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Dec.  27,  with  the  news  of  his  having  concluded 
an  armistice  with  General  Morcau. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


between  Great  Britain  and  France.  —  Broken  off.  —  Mr.  Sheriilan's  consequent  Motion 
in  the  House  of'  Commons.  —  Excessive  Scarcity  in  England,  and  consequent  Commotions.  —  Attempt 
on  the  Life  of  his  Majesty.—  Attempt  on  the  Life  of  the  First  Consul. 


THE  ministers  of  Europe  were,  at  this  period, 
busily  treating  with  the  agents  of  the  first  consul 
for  peace ;  and  Great  Britain,  who  had  disdain- 
ftjlly  rejected  the  advances  of  Bonaparte,  when 
he  first  arrived  at  power,  now  condescended  to 
join  in  those  negociations.  Early  in  the  month 
of  August,  Lord  Minto,  in  a  note  to  Baron  Thu- 
gut,  after  expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the 
king  his  master  at  the  conduct  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  declared  the  entire  concurrence  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  the  negociations  which  might 
take  place  for  a  general  pacification,  and  his  rea- 
diness to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  for  peace, 
in  concert  with  those  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty,  as  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  French 


government  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  his 
Britannic  majesty  should  be  known  to  him. 

Baron  Thugut,  in  a  dispatch,  dated  August 
the  llth,  to  M.  Talleyrand,  informed  that  minis- 
ter that  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  ally  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  was  ready  on  his  part  to  con- 
cur in  the  negociations  for  re-establishing  general 
tranquillity,  after  which,  suffering  Europe  had 
long  sighed  in  vain ;  and  it  only  remained  there- 
fore, he  said,  to  agree  upon  the  place  at  which 
the  plenipotentiaries  should  meet— proposing  the 
city  of  Luneville. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  3IY. 
Otto,  commissary  of  the  French  republic  (re- 
sident in  England),  a  man  of  great  discretion 
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and  address,  transmitted  by  order  of  his  govern- 
ment a  note  to  LordGrenviilc,  dated  August  21, 
demanding  further  explanations  respecting  the 
proposition  communicated  by  the  court  of  London 
to  that  of  Vienna  ;  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  impossibility  that,  at  the  moment  when  Aus- 
tria and  England  take  a  common  share  in  the 
negociations,  France  should  find  herself  under  a 
suspension  of  arms  with  Austria,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  hostilities  with  England.  He  proposed, 
on  the  part  of  the  first  consul,  a  general  armistice 
between  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and 
England,  analogous  to  those  which  had  taken 

Elace   in   Italy  and  Germany ;  and  declared  that 
e  had  received  from  his  government  the  powers 
•necessary  for  negociation  and  concluding  this  ge- 
neral armistice. 

A    Captain  George,   commissary  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  therefore  a  gentleman 
personally  known  to  Mr.  Otto,  was  directed  to 
confer  with  him,  agreeably  to  a  minute  of  untrue* 
rions  with  which  he  was  furnished.     With  regard 
to  the  naval  armistice,  Captain   George  was  di- 
rected to  say,  "  that  an  armistice,  as  applying  to 
naval   operations,  had   at    no  period  ever  been 
agreed  on  between  Great  Britain   and  France 
during  the  course  of  their  negociations  for  peace, 
or  until  the  preliminaries  had  been  actually  sign- 
ed ;  that  it  could,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  step 
necessary  to  negociation ;  and  that,  from  the  dis- 
putes to  which  its  execution  must  unavoidably  be 
«xpected  to  give  rise,  it  might  probably  tend  rather 
to  obstruct  than  to  facilitate  the  success  of  those 
-endeavours  which  the  two  parties  might  employ 
for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  a  naval  war  are  obviously  not  such  as  to 
admit  of  equal  arrangements  as  are  easily  esta- 
blished with  regard  to  military  operations,  when 
suspended  by  such  an  agreement ;  that  it  appear- 
ed, therefore,  at  all  events,  premature  to  enter 
even  into  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

Captain  George  was  in  return  informed  by 
Mr.  Otto  (August  28),  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  continuation  of  the  German  armistice 
would  depend  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  English 
armistice,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered by  France  as  an  equivalent  for  the  very 
obvious  disadvantages  of  the  German  one.  Mr. 
Otto  further  declared  himself  instructed  to  require 
an  answer  to  the  proposal  for  a  general  armistice, 
before  the  3d  of  September;  which  made  him 
conclude  that  hostilities  might  again  commence 
about  that  time,  should  the  proposed  armistice 
be  positively  refused  on  the  part  of  his  majesty. 
From  this  declaration,  the  great  importance  at- 
tached to  the  naval  armistice,  by  the  government 
of  France,  plainly  appeared.  It  was  made  the 
indispensable  condition  of  prolonging  the  German 
armistice,  and  of  admitting  Euglaud  fo  a  joint 
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with  Austria.     It  remained  with  the  BOOK  IT. 

English  court  to  determine,  whether  it  was  least   

disadvantageous  to  her  interests  to  admit  the  claim  C"*'-  VHl 
of  France,  or,  rejecting  it,  to  withdraw  her  own 
to  the  joint  negociation.  To  endeavour,  by  ar- 
t/itinfj  the  case,  to  obtain  the  advantage,  and  to 
avoid  the  disadvantage,  led  unavoidably  to  that 
sort  of  altercation,  from  which  nothing  but  ill-hu- 
mour and  loss  of  time  could  possibly  result. 

On  the  29th  an  official  note  was  addressed  by 
Lord  Grenville  to  Mr.  Otto,  similar  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Captain  George  ;  fo  which  Mr.  Otto  re- 
pHed,  on  the  following  day,  "  that  he  was  di- 
rected to  submit  to  the  British  government  the  pro- 
jet  for  a.  maritime  truce;  but  the  ministers  or  his 
majesty  having  judged  that  it  would  be  PREMA- 
TURE to  enter  even  into  the  DISCUSSION  of  this 
object,  it  is  his  duty  to  respect  the  motives  which 
appear  to  them  to  militate 
ciation." 

The  3d  of  September  having  passed  over,  Mr. 
Otto  transmitted  another  note  to  Lord  Grenville, 
in  which  he  stated,  by  express   order  from  his 
government,   •"  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  and  signed  between  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  French  republic ;  and  that  the 
intervention  of  Lord  Minto,  who  demanded  that 
England  should  be  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
negociations,  prevented  their  ratification   by  his 
imperial  majesty.     That  the  suspension  of  arms, 
which  had  taken  place  solely  in  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  re- 
public, ought  to  cease,  and  will  in  fact  cease,  on 
the   24th  Fructidor  (llth  Sept.),   since  France 
had  sacrificed  to  that  hope  alone  the  immense 
advantages  which  victory  had  secured  to  her; 
that,  in  fine,  the  intervention  of  England  render- 
ed the  question  of  peace  so  complicated,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the   French   government  to 
prolong  further  the  armistice  upon  the  continent, 
unless  his  Britannic  majesty  would  consent  to  ren- 
der it  common  to  the  three  powers."     And  Mr. 
Otto  further  informed  Lord  Grenville,  that  the 
besieged  or  blockaded  places  which  it  was  proposed 
to  assimilate  to  those  of  Germany,  were  Malta  and 
the  maritime  towns  of  Egypt. 

Lord  Grenville  wrote  on  the  same  day  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Nepean,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  import- 
ing, "  that,  the  French  government  having,  as  it 
appeared,  determined  to  make  the  continuance 
of  the  armistice  between  Austria  and  France,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  negociations  for  peace, 
dependent  on  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with 
this  country,  it  was  judged  proper  that  he  should 
see  Mr.  Otto,  and  inquire  of  him,  whether  he  was 
furnished  with  a  project  of  a  treaty  of  naval  truce, 
and  what  were  the  conditions  of  it."  Hereupon 
Mr.  Otto  avowed  to  Mr.  Nepean,  that  he  was  de- 
4erred  from  presenting  the  projet  which  he  had 
4D 
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BOOK  IV.  been  in  possession  of  by  his  lordship's  declaration 
"that  it  was  altogether  premature  to  enter  into 
the  DISCUSSION  of  the  question  !" 

The  project  consisted  of  seven  articles,  in  sub- 
stance  as  follows: — 1.  Suspension  of  hostilities. 
— 2.  Free  navigation — 3.  Vessels  captured  after 
a  fixed  period  to  be  restored. — 4.  Malta,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Belleisle,  to  be  assimilated  co  Ulm,  Phi- 
lipsburg,  and  Ingoldstadt;  and  all  neutral  or 
French  vessels  to  enter  with  provisions  freely. — 
5.  The  British  squadrons  which  blockaded  Brest, 
Cadiz,  Toulon,  and  Flushing,  to  withdraw  from 
the  coasts. — (>.  Armistice  to  be  regularly  notified 
— 7.  Spain  and  Holland  to  be  included. 

On  tue  7th  of  September,  Lord  Grenville  re- 
turned an  answer.  "  The  spirit  of  the  note  last 
received  from  Mr.  Otto,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  is 
unhappily  but  little  consonant  with  those  appear- 
ances of  a  conciliatory  disposition,  which  had  before 
been  manifested.  If  it  be  really  practicable,  in  the 
present  moment,  to  restore  permanent  tranquillity 
to  Europe,  this  object  must  be  effected  by  very 
different  means  than  those  of  such  a  controversy 
as  that  paper  is  calculated  to  excite."  The  Eng- 
lish minister  then  proceeded  to  state,  the  abstract 
principle  on  which  an  armistice  ought  to  be  found- 
ed, and  employed  great  pains  to  expose  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  conditions  proposed  by  France,  and 
their  incongruity,  with  the  abstract  principle  laid 
down  by  him.  "  To  a  proposal,"  said  this  states- 
man, "  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  justice  and 
equality,  and  so  injurious,  not  only  to  his  ma- 
jesty's interests,  but  also  to  those  of  his  allies, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  motive  should 
induce  the  king  to  accede."  He  then  informed 
Mr.  Otto,  that  he  had  transmitted  to  him  a  counter- 
projet,  "  containing  regulations  more  nearly  cor- 
responding with  that  principle  of  equality  on 
which  alone  his  majesty  could  consent  to  treat. 
Even  those  articles  were,  in  many  important 
points,  very  short  of  what  his  majesty  might  justly 
demand  from  a  reference  to  the  general  principle 
above  stated." 

The  chief,  and  indeed  only  essential,  points  of 
difference  between  the  projet  and  the  counter-pro- 
jet,  consisted  in  the  more  rigid  restrictions  pro- 
posed, and  no  doubt  very  properly,  by  the  English 
government,  respecting  Malta  and  the  ports  of 
Egypt,  and  insisting  "  that  nothing  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  sea  which  could  give  additional  means 
of  defence,  and  provisions  only  for  fourteen  days, 
in  proportion  to  the  consumption.  And,  in  regard 
to  the  ports  of  France,  that  none  of  the  ships  of 
war  should,  during  the  armistice,  be  removed  to 
any  other  station." 

The  letter  and  counter-projet  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville having  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Otto  to 
Paris,  he  was  authorised,  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber,-to  return  an  answer  to  the  same ;  in  which, 


he  informed  the  English  minister,  that,  the  papers 
in  question  having  been  laid  before  the  first  con- 
sul, he  observed  that  the  armistice  proposed  by 
Englanddid  not  offer  any  advantage  to  the  French 
republic,andconse(iuently  could  not  compensate  for 
the-  serious  inconveniences  which  would  result  to 
it,  from  the  continuance  of  the  continental  armis- 
tice. Hence  it  followed,  that  the  counter-projet 
could  be  admitted  only  as  the  basis  of  a  particular 
arrangement  between  France  and  England.  But, 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  maritime  truce  being 
intended  to  serve  as  a  compensation  to  the  French 
republic,  for  the  continental  truce,  the  former 
ought  to  afford  to  it  advantages  equal  to  tin- 
conveniences  which  it  expressed  from  the  latter. 

Mr.  Otto,  therefore,  stated  that  he  had  received 
directions  to  make  two  proposals,  of  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  might  choose  that  winch  should 
appear  to  him  more  consonant  to  the  interest  of 
his  dominions,  or  to  his  continental  relations.  The 
///.-/  was,  "  that  the  projet  for  an  armistice  be 
drawn  tip.  and  admitted,  in  terms  analogous  to 
those  which  had  been  proposed  to  the  ministry  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  but  relative  only  to  a  sepa- 
rate negociation  between  the  two  powers."  And, 
seco itd/i/,"  that  his  Britannic  majesty  should  con- 
tinue to  make  common  cause  with  the  emperor, 
but  that  in  this  case  he  should  consent  that  the 
maritime  truce  might  offer  to  the  French  republic, 
advantages  equal  to  those  secured  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  continental  truce. — The  first  con- 
sul had  already  made,  to  the  love  of  peace,  a 
sufficiently  great  sacrifice.  If  he  should  continue 
to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  successes  of  the  war, 
it  would  no  longer  be  moderation,  but  weakness. 
It  would  no  longer  be  the  means  of  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  but  that  of  perpetuating 
the  war.  Perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  statesmen, 
the  French  government  might  have  already  too, 
long  delayed  to  avail  itself  of  the  contingency 
which  was  favorable  to  it ;  but  it  only  did  so 
upon  the  positive  assurances  which  had  been 
given  to  it,  of  a  speedy  and  separate  peace." 

To  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  alterna- 
tive offered  by  France,  Lord  Grenville,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  returned  an  answer,  importing, 
"  that  his  majesty  still  looked  to  a  naval  armis- 
tice, on  suitable  conditions,  as  to  a  SACRIFICE 
which  he  might  be  induced  to  make,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  continent, 
and  thereby  to  facilitate  those  joint  negociatious 
for  general  peace,  which  might  perhaps  be  acce- 
lerated by  such  an  arrangement,  although  they 
were  by  no  means  necessarily  dependent  on  it. 
But,  when  it  was  required  that  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  which  his  majesty  was  to  make,  should 
be  regulated  neither  by  any  fair  standard  of  equal- 
ity, nor  by  the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  such 
transactions  ;  when  without  any  reference  to  the 
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nterests  of  his  own  people,  be  was  called  upon 
e  proportion  his  concessions  to  the  exaggerated 
estimates  which  his  enemies  had  formed  of  the 
benefits  derived  to  his  allies,  from  the  continental 
armistice ;  and  when,  on  such  grounds  as  these, 
conditions  were  insisted  on  which  even  these  could 
not  warrant,  it  became  necessary  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, that  his  majesty  neither  recognised  this 
principle,  nor,  if  he  did,  could  he  agree  in  this 
application  of  it." 

On  the  2 1st  of  September,  an  answer  was  re- 
turned to  Lord  Greuville's  official  communication, 
by  3Ir.  Otto,  who  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  principles  of  conciliation  contained  in  his 
note  were  not  acceded  to.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  discuss  those  principles, 
but  in  order  to  propose  fresh  means  of  reconci- 
liation, that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  request,  in  his 
letter  of  the  16th,  an  interview  with  his  excellen- 
cy." And  he  announced  to  the  English'minister, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  first  consul  were  anew 
detailed  in  the  projet  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
inclose. 

The  second  projet  of  France  differed  from  that 
of  England,  chiefly  in  two  points  : — first,  in  the 
extraordinary  stipulation,  that  six  French  frigates 
should  have  the  liberty  of  sailing  from  Toulon, 
of  unlading-  at  Alexandria,  and  of  returning 
without  being  searched  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
restriction  respecting  ships  of  war,  in  the  fifth 
article,  should  be  confined  to  ships  of  the  line. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  an  official  note  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Otto  to  Lord  Grenville,  in 
which  he  again  expressed  his  regret,  that  the 
want  of  more  direct  communication  with  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  his  official  overtures  the  necessary 
explanations.  He  now  stated,  that  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  which  he  had  transmitted  to 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  4th  instant,  notification 
was  given  of  the  cessation  of  the  continental  ar- 
mistice at  the  term  which  had  been  fixed  upon ; 
but  the  counter-projet  of  the  British  ministry, 
dispatched  by  the  under-signed  on  the  8th  of  this 
month,  having  reached  Paris  on  the  10th,  and 
his  majesty  having  appeared  to  be  convinced  that 
his  ally  would  not  withhold  his  consent  to  an  ad- 
missible armistice,  the  first  consul  determined  for 
eight  days  to  retard  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 
Orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  armies 
of  Germany  and  Italy;  and,  in  the  event  of  those 
orders  arriving  too  late  in  the  last-mentioned 
country,  and  of  the  French  generals  having  ob- 
tained successes  in  consequence  of  any  military 
operation,  they  were  ordered  to  resume  that  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  on  the  precise  day  on 
which  hostilities  were  recommenced. 

Lord  Grenville  in  his  reply  (September  24th) 
renewed  his  charge  of  duplicity,  or  ratfeer  of 


fraud,  against  the  first  consul,  and  endeavoured  BOOK  IV. 

to  support  this  accusation  by  a  reference  to  dates. • 

"  The  first  proposal,"  he  said,  "made  on  the  part  CHAP.  VIII. 
of  France  for  a  naval  armistice,  was  dated  August  ~gf~'  ""^ 
24— the  notices  for  terminating  the  continental  1800. 
armistice  were  given  by  the  French  generals  on  the 
27th  and  29th  of  August :  the  orders  for  that  pur- 
pose must,  therefore,  have  been  actually  sent  from 
Paris  before  the  24th."  His  lordship  insinuated, 
that  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  which  the 
French  government  could  time  giveof  the  sincerity 
of  its  disposition  for  peace,  would  be  by  engaging 
with  facility  in  a  joint  negociation  with  the  king 
and  the  emperor.  This  statesman  added,  "  that  no 
man  who  considers  the  past  events  of  this  contest 
with  attention,  or  who  is  capable  of  judging  with  ac- 
curacy of  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  caw  believe, 
that,  if  the  present  war  is  to  be  terminated  by  a 
succession  of  treaties  between  the  different  powers 
now  engaged  in  it,  any  permanent  or  solid  basis 
of  general  tranquillity  could  be  established." 

Still  persisting  in  his  resolution  not  to  submit 
to  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Otto,  his  lord- 
ship  informed  that  gentleman  of  "  the  appoint- 
ment by  his  majesty  of  a  proper  person  to  confer 
with  him  respecting  the  different  proposals  for  a 
naval  armistice.     This  step,"  his  lordship  said, 
"  affords  a  new  proof  of  his  majesty's  disposition  to 
bend  himself  to  every  reasonablefacility  which  can 
contribute  to  a  general  pacification."  The  person 
appointed  was  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  under-secretary 
of  state,  who  received  from  Lord  Grenville  very 
ample  and  detailed  instructions  respecting   the 
business  on  which  he  was  to  treat.     However, 
in  the  conference  which  took  place  between  Mr. 
Hammond   and  3Ir.   Otto,  September   25,   the 
French  minister  made  no  scruple  to  acknowledge, 
"  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  contained  the  only 
points  to  which  his  government  attached  much 
importance ;  and  such  were  its  sentiments  respect- 
ing them,  and  he  conceived  that  it  would  not  con- 
sent to  any  armistice  of  which  they  did  not  form 
a  part."     On  the  7th   of  October,   in  a  second 
conference   between   Mr.   Otto  and   Mr.  Ham- 
rriond,  the   latter  was   in   few   words   informed, 
"  that  the  several  important  events  which  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  had  completely  changed  the 
basis  upon  which  the  proposed  armistice  was  to 
have  been  established,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ne- 
gociation :  that  the  first  consul  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, invariably  disposed  to  receive  any  overture 
relative  to  a  separate  negociation  between  England 
and  France ;  and  that  the  mode  of  such  overture 
entirely  depended  upon  the  option  of  his  majes- 
ty :  that  the  first  consul  would   either  grant  a 
passport  to  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  Paris, 
or,  if  his  majesty  preferred  that  the  preliminary 
negociations  should  be  begun  at  London,  special 
powers  would  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Otto  for  that 
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BOOK  IV.   purpose."     But  on   the  9th,  3Jr.  Hammond    in- 

formed  this  gentleman,  by  letter,  that  his  majesty 

•  must  steadily  decline  to  enter  into  any  measure 
tending  to  separate  his  interest  from  those  of  the 
powers  who  should  continue  to  make  common  cause 
with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  session  of  parliament  having  commenced 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  Nov.  llth,  towards 
the  conclusion  his  majesty  adverted  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful negotiation  recently  carried  on  with  France, 
the  papers  relative  to  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  parliament:  "  You  will  see  in  them,'' 
said  his  majesty,  "fresh  and  striking  proofs  of 
my  earnest  desire  to  contribute  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  general  tranquillity.  That  desire  ou 
my  part  has  hitherto  been  unhappily  frustrated,  by 
the  determination  of  the  enemy  to  enter  only  on  a 
separate  negotiation,  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  ine  to  engage,  consistently  either  with  public 
faith,  or  with  a  due  regard  to  the  permanent  se- 
curity of  Europe." 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Dec.  the  1st,  Mr. 
Sheridan  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  assuring 
his  majesty,  "  that  the  house  had  taken  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  papers  relative  to 
the  Begociation  for  peace  with  France ;  and  that 
the  result  of  their  reflexions  on  that  important 
subject,  founded  as  well  011  due  examination  of 
the  documents  now  referred  to  them,  as  on  expe- 
rience of  the  past  conduct  of  most  of  his  majesty's 
allies,  was  an  humble  but  earnest  desire  that  his 
majesty  would  omit  no  proper  opportunity  which 
might  arise,  consistently  with  the  good  faith  ever 
preserved  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  of  entering 
into  a  separate  negotiation  with  the  government 
of  France  for  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace  ;  and 
further,  to  implore  his  majesty  not  to  sanction 
any  new  engagements  which  should  preclude 
euch  a  mode  of  negotiation." 
The  object  of  this  address,  which  was  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  obtaining  peace,  was  exclaimed 
against  by  Mr.  Windbam,  as  so  extravagant,  and 
even  ridiculous,  thai  it  wholly  precluded  the  neces- 
sity of  any  observation.  He  warned  the  house  against 
listening  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  wanted  to 
make  a  peace  of  pure  love  with  a  jacobin  repub- 
lic, and  to  take  from  them  the  fraternal  embrace; 
and  he  prayed  God  to  avert  such  a  peace  from 
this  country. 

Mr.  Grey,  in  a  very  able  speech,  acknowledged 
there  were  so  many  objections  to  the  principle  of 
a  naval  armistice,  that  ministers  were  justified  in 
refusing  to  accede  to  it ;  although — admitting  the 
principle — the  terms  proposed  by  the  French  did 
not  seem  unreasonable.  But,  though  the  propo- 
sition of  joint  negociation  was  involved  in  so  many 
difficulties,  the  enemy  offered  us  an  opportunity 
of  treating  separately  for  peace.  The  precise 
point  here  was,  whether,  knowing  as  we  did  the 
disposition  of  our  allies  on  former  occasions,  and 


particularly  the  general  conduct  of  Austria  in 
the  present  war,  ministers  were  entitled  to  sacri- 
fice the  peace  of  the  country  to  the  prospect  of 
any  advantages  to  be  derived  from  joint  negotia- 
tion? The  interests  to  be  attended  to  were  so 
discordant ;  the  compensations  to  be  made  were 
so  much  the  subject  of  jealousy  ;  and  the  propen- 
sity to  opposition  was  encouraged  by  so  many 
circumstances;  that  it  was  no  wonder  to  perceive, 
joint  negotiations  so  seldom  attended  with  cor- 
diality, or  followed  up  with  success.  And,  upon 
considering  the  present  case  in  all  its  bearings 
and  relations,  he  thought  ministers  highly  culpa- 
ble in  refusing  to  treat  separately  for  peace. 
Their  incapacity  and  want  of  foresight  being- 
evident  in  the  whole  transaction,  he  would  give 
his  cordial  support  to  a  motion,  the  adoption  of 
which  tended  to  disentangle- the  nation  from  its 
present  emba'rassments." 

Blr.  Dundas,  on  the  other  hand,  declared, 
"  that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise,  engaged 
as  we  were  in  an  arduous  conte.st  with  such  an 
enemy  as  France,  to  separate  ourselves  from  such 
an  ally  as  Austria."  And  he  reminded  the  house, 
that  by  an  established  maxim  of  our  constitution, 
iu  all  questions  of  peace  or  war,  the  deciyion 
belonged  to  the  king,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
province  of  that  house  to  interfere,  unless  on 
very  great  and  important  occasions ;  and  such 
occasions  could  scarcely  occur,  except  where  the 
interposition  of  the  house  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  an  advice  to  his  majesty  to  choose 
new  counsellors.  Ou  a  division,  there  appeared 
for  the  motion  35 — against  it  156  voices. 

The  domestic  situation  of  Great  Britain  was 
at  this  period  exceedingly  afflictive  and  alarming. 
The  harvest  of  the  last  two  years  had  been  be- 
yond all  precedent  scanty  and  unproductive ; 
and,  although  just  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity 
had  been  very  generally  entertained  in  the  autumn 
of  1799,  the  ports  were  not  opened  for  a  free  im- 
portation of  corn  till  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
additional  consumption  and  enormous  waste  aris- 
ing from  a  war  of  such  unbounded  extent  and 
expence,  greatly,  though  unavoidably,  enhanced 
the  evil ;  and  the  rapid  and  excessive  rise  of  every 
article  of  provisions,  during  the  summer  and  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year,  menaced  the  king- 
dom with  the  dreadful  prospect  of  absolute  famine. 
England,  with  the  riches  of  the  world  flowing 
into  her  lap,  was  dying  of  hunger,  and,  like 
Midas,  starving  in  the  midst  of  her  gold. 

It  being  a  very  prevalent  and  popular  notion, 
that  the  present  alarming  scarcity  was,  if  not  pri- 
marily caused,  yet  at  least  artificially  enhanced, 
by  the  evil  practices  of  engrossers,  forcstullers, 
and  regraters,  the  law  was  enforced  against  these 
different  classes  of  delinquents  with  great  severity. 
The  statutes  relating  to  offences  of  this  equivocal 
nature  had  been  indeed  repealed ;  but  offences 
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they  still  remained  at  common  law ;  and,  in  va- 
rious instances,  persons  engaged  in  those  brandies 
of  trade  which  naturally  led  to  commercial  spe- 
culations in  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  in  the 
highest  court  of  criminal  justice  convicted  and 
punished.  A  vehement  clamour  was  raised  all 
over  the  kingdom,  against  corn-factors  and  millers 
of  the  greatest  respectability  and  eminence,  as 
engrossers,  forestallers,  and  regraters.  In  the 
month  of  August,  riots  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  &c. 
became  very  frequent  and  alarming.  The  houses 
of  bakers,  meatmen,  &,c.  were  violently  attacked ; 
and  no  corn-factor  could  sleep  in  his  bed  with 
security. 

In  the  succeeding  month,  these  barbarous  and 
disgraceful  commotions  extended  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  the  lord-mayor,  Combe,  a  man  of  cou- 
rage and  address,  immediately  took  the  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  the  public  peace.  It  was 
observed  that  the  Quakers,  who  deal  largely  in 
this  branch  of  commerce,  were  the  peculiar  ob- 
jects of  the  popular  rage,  notwithstanding  the 
general  beneficence  and  attention  to  the  poor 
which  mark  the  character  of  that  truly  respect- 
able sect.  The  riot  becoming  more  serious,  his 
lordship,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  aldermen, 
addressed  the  people  on  the  folly  and  danger  of 
their  conduct,  reminding  them  of  the-  obvious 
truth,  that  unless  the  dealers  were  protected  in 
bringing  their  corn  to  market,  both  rich  and  poor 
must  alike  perish.  At  length,  finding  his  expos- 
tulations ot  no  effect,  and  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  commission  of  the  most  violent 
outrages,  he  read  the  riot-act ;  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  constables,  secured  several  of  the 
rioters  ;  with  great  humanity  forbearing  to  order 
the  volunteers,  who  soon  reached  the  spot,  to  fire 
upon  the  misguided  and  deluded  populace— thus, 
by  his  firm  and  judicious  conduct,  acquiring  high 
and  just  reputation,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  royal  proclamation  immediately  issued  for 
the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  on  occasion  of  the  riots  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  wrote  an  excellent  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborougb,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Oxford,  stating  "  the  necessity  there 
must  be  for  the  exertion  of  all  (he  lord-lieutenant's 
great  influence  and  authority,  to  combat  and 
counteract  the  prejudices  which  had  operated,  no 
less  powerfully  than  unfortunately,  in  disposing  a 
very  large  part  of  the  community  to  believe  the 
scarcity  artificial,  and  owing  to  the  views  and 
speculations  of  certain  interested  and  rapacious 
men,  who  took  advantage  of  the  difficulties  and 
distresses  of  the  times  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  public."  The  letter  then  adverted 
to  the  notoriously  unfavorable  circumstances  of 
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for  the  present  dearth ;   and  the  lord-lieutenant  • 

was  instructed  to  prosecute,  without  distinction,  CHAP.VHI. 
all  persons  concerned  in  any  acts  of  violence,  or    *^~*s***/ 
modes  of  intimidation,  in  the  most  vigorous,  ex-      1800. 
emplary,  and  impressive  manner,  which  the  power, 
military  as  well  as  civil,   under   his   command, 
would  most  speedily  and  effectually  enable  him 
to  do. 

A  singular  incident  happened  in  London,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  threatening  the  life  of  the  king, 
when  his  majesty,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and 
princesses,  went,  as  usual,  to  the  theatre.  On, 
the  king's  entering  the  box,  a  man  near  the  or- 
chestra suddenly  stood  up,  and  discharged  a 
pistol.  On  the  report  of  fire-arms,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  ensued,  ID'S  majesty  stopped  short ; 
but  upon  the  immediate  seizure  of  the  assassin, 
came  forward,  and  waved  his  hand,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  hurt.  Notwithstanding  this  alarming 
interruption,  the  play  was  performed  to  the  end,, 
when  trie  king  and  royal  family  withdrew,  amid 
the  loud  gratulations  of  the  audience. 

The  wretch  who  made  this  horrid  attempt  im- 
mediately underwent  a  close  examination,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  theatre  at  the  time.  His  name  was 
James  Hadfield.  He  had  for  some  years  served 
as  a  dragoon  in  the  15th  regiment,  and  was,, 
during  that  time,  distinguished  for  his  courage 
and  good  behaviour.  At  Lincelles  he  received 
several  sabre-wounds  in  the  head,  and  had  been 
left  three  hours  among  the  slain :  these  wounds 
had  ever  since  extremely  impaired  his  intellect ; 
and  he  appeared,  at  the  period  of  this  attempt  on 
his  majesty's  life,  as  well  as  on  many  former  oc- 
casions, to  be  totally  deranged.  He  had  made 
use  of  a  horse-pistol,  loaded  with  a  brace  of  slugs; 
and  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  dexterous  marks- 
man, it  was  wonderful  that  the  king  escaped  un- 
hurt. No  cause  appeared  which  should  have  in- 
duced him  to  the  perpetration  of  this  crime ;  but 
he  talked,  on  his  examination,  in  a  mysterious 
way,  of  dreams,  and  of  a  great  commission  which 
he  had  received  in  his  sleep.  He  underwent  a 
second  examination  before  the  privy-council,  but 
nothing  more  interesting  transpired.  On  the  2(>th 
of  June  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  chief 
justice,  Lord  Kenyon.  The  Duke  of  York  de- 
posed to  his  personal  recollection  of  the  man,  js 
one  of  his  orderly  dragoons.  His  exemplary 
behaviour  in  that  capacity  M'as  fully  proved  ;  and 
the  wounds  received  in  the  king's  service  being 
notoriously  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  insanity 
under  which  he  laboured,  the  trial  was  stopped,, 
and  the  jury  were  directed  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  NOT  GUILTY.  The  wretched  maniac  was  im- 
mediately, by  order  of  the  court,  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  appropriated  to  persons  of  that  compas- 
sionable  description.  Upon  this  occasion,  ad- 
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•BOOK  IV.  dresses  of  sincere  congratulation  were  presented 

_  to  the  throne  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

CHAP. Vlll.  Soon  after  the  life  of  Bonaparte  was  attempted 
^•^v-^/  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  not  by  one  person,  but  by 
1800.  several,  as  it  was  said,  which  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  consular  government  did  not  give  general 
satisfaction.  On  the  24th  of  December,  as  the 
first  consul  was  going  in  his  carriage  from  the 
Thuilleries  to  the  opera,  he  passed  through  the 
Rue  Vicaise,  a  narrow  street,  in  which  stood  a 
sort  of  car  of  somewhat  uncommon  construction, 
and  placed  so  as  apparently  to  obstruct  the  way. 
The  coachman  drove  rapidly ;  but  scarcely  liad 
he,  with  great  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  passed 
the  car  a  minute,  when  it  blew  up  with  a  most 
dreadful  explosion ;  greatly  damaging  many  of 
•the  adjoining  houses,  and  wounding  several  indi- 
viduals very  dangerously.  The  velocity  with 
vhich  the  carriage  moved  saved  the  first  consul, 


against  whose  life  this  machine,  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, was  no  doubt  solely  designed  and  di- 
rected. Divers  of  the  assassins  concerned  in  this 
atrocious  plot  were  discovered  and  brought  to 
trial,  and  in  different  modes  were  punished.  But 
it  made  a  dee"p  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  first  consul,  whose  character,  from 
this  time,  acquired  a  strong  tincture  of  suspicion 
and  severity.  A  striking  proof  of  this  wae  ex- 
hibited in  the  subsequent  promulgation  of  an  act 
of  government,  sanctioned  indeed  by  the  senate, 
by  virtue  of  which  132  persons,  accused  of  disaf- 
fection, were  sentenced  to  banishment  without  any 
previous  trial ;  aud  special  tribunals  were  also, 
by  a  legislative  decree,  erected  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  the  republic — armed,  in  all  cases, 
relative  to  offences  against  the  state,  with  new 
and, despotic  powers,  and  superseding  the  consti- 
tutional use  of  juries. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

History. — The  Vessels  of  France  and  Spain  blockaded  by  the  British. — Bombardment  nf 
Genoa  by  the  English  Fleet. — Attack  on  Quiberon. — Exploits  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Cnpt. 
Martin,  Lieutenant  Burke,  frc. — Remarkable  Instances  of  individual  Courage. — Capture  of 
Goree,  $c. — Failure  of  two  Expeditions  to  the  Coast  of  Spain. — Surrender  of  Malta  and  Cu- 
racoa. — Observations, 


DUUING  this  year  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  was  remarkably  conspicuous.  The  ports 
of  Alexandria,  Toulon,  Cadiz,  Brest,  and  Flush- 
ing, with  the  island  of  Malta  and  the  fortress  of 
Belleisle,  were  all  blockaded  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  French,  unable  to  send  supplies  to 
Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  preparations 
of  Admiral  Gantheaume,  derived  no  benefit  from 
their  late  successes.  A  numerous  garrison,  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mities; while  the  combined  naval  force  of  France 
and  .Spain,  confined  to  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and 
rendered  totally  useless,  was  become  a  burden, 
instead  of  a  defence,  to  the  respective  powers  to 
which  it  belonged.  So  decisive,  indeed,  had  been 
the  superiority  of  England  on  the  ocean,  that, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  no  less  than 
320  ships  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  89 
from  the  Dutch,  and  75  from  the  Spaniards,  of 
which  78  were  of  the  line ;  while  49  were  all  that 
were  captured  from  England,  and  of  these  3  only 
were  vessels  of  force. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  British  navy, 
that  it  was  intended  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor 


of  the  allies,  by  means  of  an  irruption  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  ;  and  an  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  Austrians  and  emigrants, 
was  to  have  been  landed  there  from  our  fleets 
stationed  in  that  quarter.  The  sudden  return, 
however,  of  Bonaparte,  and,  above  all,  the  change 
which  he  effected  in  the  French  government,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  a  design,  from  which 
great  things  had  been  expected. 

Other  measures  being  adopted,  Lord  Keith 
appeared  with  a  strong  squadron  off  Genoa,  and 
assisted  General  Melas  in  conducting  the  siege 
of  that  city,  (as  already  mentioned  in  this  book, 
Chapter  V.)  Some  ships  detached  by  the  vice- 
admiral,  in  conjunction  with  others  sent  thither 
by  the  King  of  Naples,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Savona ;  and 
whpn  the  imperial  commander  found  it  necessary 
to  convert  the  attack  of  the  former  place  into  a 
blockade,  Captain  Morris,  of  the  Phaeton,  seized 
twenty-one  corn-vessels ;  and  Captain  Oliver,  of 
the  Mermaid,  took  and  destroyed  nine,  which 
had  been  previously  cut  out  by  Lieutenant  Cor- 
betf,  although  moored  close  to  a  fort  within  the 
small  islands  of  Croisette.  Thus  the  British 
cruisers,  by  intercepting  all  supplies,  actually 
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produced  a  surrender,  in  consequence  of  the 
famine  tliat  ensued.  In  addition  to  this,  the  city 
iisdf  \»as  four  times  bombarded;  and  although 
its  capitulation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  this  mea- 
sure, it  afforded  a  new  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  British  valour.  Captain  Philip  Beaver,  of  the 
.Aurora,  who  was  employed  oil'  the  occasion, 
learning1  that  the  enemy  intended  to  hoard  the 
flotilla  under  his  command,  was  resolved  ftj  anti- 
cipate the  design ;  and  notwithstanding  a  large 
galley,  a  cutter,  three  armed  settees,  and  several 
gun-boats,  after  appearing  in  array  off  the  Mole- 
head,  had  assumed  a  position  under  the  batteries, 
he  attacked,  boarded,  carried,  and  brought  off 
their  principal  galley,  La  Prima,  with  257  men 
on  board ! 

About  the  same  time,  the  western  departments 
of  France  were  frequently  menaced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  hostile  armaments,  and  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarm  by  partial  debarkations.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pellew,  in  the  Irnpetueux,  with  a  flying 
squadron  and  three  troop-shins,  made  an  attack 
on  Quiberon,  June  4.  The  Thames  and  Cynthia 
having  cannonaded  the  south-west  end,  and  si- 
lenced some  batteries,  Major  Ramsay  landed 
with  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  and  destroyed 
them.  The  same  commander  was  also  success- 
ful in  an  attempt  upon  the  Morbihan,  having 
seized  several  sloops  and  gun-vessels,  and  burnt 
a  national  corvette  of  eighteen  guns,  by  means  of 
a  detachment  from  the  Qween's  regiment,  assisted 
by  the  gun -launches  under  Lieutenant  Pinfold. 

During  the  night  of  June  11,  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  a  convoy  at 
anchor,  near  a  fort  within  the  Penmarks,  and  by 
means  of  the  boats  of  his  fleet,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Martin  of  the  Fisguard,  cut  out  a 
gun-boat,  two  armed  vessels,  and  six  merchant- 
men. Nor  was  this  all ;  for  a  small  squadron 
was  soon  after  chased  into  Quimper  river,  and  a 
battery  stormed  and  blown  up.  So  indefatigable 
was  this  officer,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
more,  he  sent  in  several  boats,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Burke,  to  attack  some  armed  ves- 
sels and  a  convoy,  moored  so  as  to  form  a  strong 
line  of  defence  within  the  sands  of  Bourneuf  Bay. 
Fifteen  sail  of  merchantmen,  and  four  vessels  in- 
tended for  their  protection,  were  all  burnt  upon 
this  occasion ;  but  in  returning,  some  mistake 
having  taken  place  relative  to  the  passage  over 
the  sand-banks,  the  adventurers  were  conse- 
quently exposed  to  the  fire  of  400  French  soldiers, 
and  4  officers  and  88  men  were  made  prisoners. 

The  commerce  of  the  enemy  was  considerably 
annoyed  by  the  naval  exploits  which  actually 
stopped  for  a  while  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
French :  but  what  was  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, they  intercepted  the  supplies  of  wine, 
brandy,  flour,  and  provisions,  intended  for  the 
fleet  off  Brest.  Soon  after  this,  July  7,  Captain 
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Inman,  of  the  Andromeda,  with  a  detachment  of  BOOK  IV. 
armed  vessels  and  fire-ships,  made  an  attack  on 
four  frigates  (one  of  which  carried  a  broad  pen- 
dant) anchored  in  Dunkirk  Roads,  and  Captain 
Campbell  of  the  Dart  succeeded  in  boarding  and 
carrying  La  Desiree,  of  forty  guns ;  but  the  rest- 
cut  their  cables  and  escaped,  by  running  down 
the  inner  channel  within  the  Braak  sand. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  some  remarkable 
instances  of  individual  courage  and  subaltern 
merit  occurred  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Jere- 
miah Coghlan,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Silas  Pad- 
don  and  a  few  sailors  in  three  boats,  captured,  in 
the  month  of  August,  a  gun-brig,  mounting  three 
Jong  twenty-four  and  four  six-pounders,  full  of 
men,  moored  with  springs  to  her  cables,  at  the 
entrance  of  Port  Louis,  although  within  pistol- 
shot  of  three  batteries,  surrounded  by  several 
armed  craft,  and  not  a  mile  from  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship  and  two  frigates,  the  former  carrying 
an  admiral's  flag.  Le  Cerbere,  the  prize,  was 
given  up  by  the  squadron,  as  a  testimony  of 
approbation  for  so  gallant  an  exploit.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Lieutenant  Burke  boarded  a 
privateer  carrying  eighteen  nine-pounders  and  161 
men,  in  Vigo  Bay,  and  towed  her  out  from  under 
the  batteries,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  re- 
sistance of  the  master  and  crew,  the  former  of 
whom  Mas  killed. 

On  die  4th  of  September,  Captain  Lewis  and 
Lieutenant  Schombsrg  of  the  Minotaur  entered 
the  roads  of  Barcelona  at  night  with  a  detach- 
ment of  boats,  and  cut  out  two  armed  vessels, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ships  of  war,  four 
strong  batteries,  ten  gun-boats,  and  two  schoon- 
ers, mounting  a  couple  of  forty-two  pounders 
each,  while  the  fort  ot  Mount  Joui  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  make  them  desist  from  their  enterprize. 
This  exploit  had  nearly  produced  a  war  between 
Spain  and  Denmark. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  this  year,  April  5, 
the  fort  and  island  of  Goree  surrendered  to  three 
British  men  of  war  in  a  very  unaccountable  man- 
ner. Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  in  the  Melpomene, 
of  forty-four  guns,  accompanied  by  the  Ruby  and 
Magnanime,  having  learned  that  some  French 
frigates  were  anchored  in  that  neighbourhood,  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  con- 
ceiving that  the  garrison  might  be  intimidated  by 
his  appearance,  he  dispatched  a  lieutenant  with 
a  verbal  message,  demanding  the  governor  to 
capitulate.  That  officer,  "  anxious,"  as  he  very 
kindly  said,  "  to  spare  blood-shed,"  immediately 
agreed  to  surrender ;  after  which,  the  factory  of 
Jool  was  taken  possession  of  also,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain thus  acquired  a  settlement  of  some  value 
without  Idss  or  expense. 

A  secret  expedition  having  been  fitted  out 
about  the  middle  of  summer,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  Belleisle,  a  fortress  at  a  little  <UV.  > 
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BOOK  IV.  tance  from  the  coast  of  Brittany  (captured  before 

by  the   English  in   1761)  was  the   chief  object 

CHAP.  IX.  against  which  this  armament  was  directed,  more 
N-^  '"^>/  especially  as  it  had  been  for  some  time  blockaded 
^'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intercept  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies. Deterred,  as  it  is  thought,  by  the  strength 
of  the  place  from  attempting  a  landing,  the  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  Rear-admiral  Sir  John  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  with  a  convoy  of  troops  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  James  Pulteney,  sailed  for 
the  coast  of , Spain,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Piaya 
de  Dominos  on  the  25th  of  August.  The  fire  of 
three  ships  of  wnr,  vi/.  the  Impetueux,  Brilliant, 
and  Cynthia,  and  a  gun-boat,  St.  Vincent,  having 
silenced  a.  fort  of  eight  24-pounders,  a  debarkation 
was  effected  during  the  evening,  in  a  small  open- 
ing near  ( 'ape  Prior,  under  the  superintendance 
of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  and  the  whole  army 
reached  the  shore  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  At  the  same  time  were  landed  sixteen 
field-pieces,  attended  by  seamen  from  the  meu 
of  war  to  carry  scaling-ladders  and  drag  the 
guns  up  the  adjoining  heights.  The  reserve,  -fol- 
lowed by  the  other  troops  in  succession  as  they 
gained  the  beach,  immediately  ascended  a  ridge 
of  hills;  and  when  they  had  attained  the  summit, 
the  rifle  corps  fell  in  with,  and  drove  back  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart,  the  commander,  was  wounded. 

On  the  26th  at  day-break,  a  more  considerable 
body  of  Spaniards  was  forced  to  retire  by  the 
Earl  of  Cavan's  brigade,  supported  by  some  other 
troops,  particularly  the  first  battalion  of  the  fifty- 
second;  so  that  the  English  remained  incomplete 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Brion  and  Balon, 
which  overlook  the  town  of  Ferrol,  its  noble  and 
rapacious  bay,  and  the  ships  of  war  in  the  har- 
bour. In  this  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  and  at 
the  very  moment  the  army  expected  to  advance, 
a  retreat  was  ordered  to  be  effected  by  the  gene- 
ral. Sir  James  Pulteney,  in  his  dispatch,  dated 
August  27,  thus  vindicated  his  conduct,  remark- 
ing ihat  he  had  now  "  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing minutely  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  of 
forming-,  from  the  reports  of  prisoners,  an  idea  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  ;  when,  comparing  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves,  and  the 
risk  attendant  on  failure,  on  one  hand,  with  the 
prospect  of  success  and  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  on  the  other,  he  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  re-embarking  the  troops  in  order  to 
proceed  without  delay  on  his  further  destination." 
Accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  captains  of  the  squadron,  the 
whole  of  the  army  and  artillery  was  again  taken 
on  board  the  men  of  war  and  transports  before 
day-break. 

,  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Sir  James  Pulteney, 

whose  conduct  upon  this  occasion  has  been  much 


censured,  had  not  been  previously  provided  with 
sufficient  information  relative  to  the  strength  of 
the  place,  and  that  the  inquiry,  which  was  moved 
for  iu  parliament,  July  22,  did  not  take  place. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  Ferrol  was 
about  to  be  delivered  up,  and  that  an  officer  had 
actually  set  out  with  the  intention  of  surrendering 
the  keys :  but  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  courage  and  talents  displayed  by  this  lietite- 
iiiint-general  during  the  campaign  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  iu  Holland,  (as  mentioned  in  the  15th 
Chapter  of  our  3d  Book,  page  -24,)  instead  of 
giving  credit  to  unsupported  assertions,  we  must 
conclude  there  were  substantial  reasons  for  de- 
clining the  attack. 

Soon  after  this  failure  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia, 
another  expedition  was  directed  against  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia,  which  eventually  proved 
equally  fortunate  for  Spain ;  it  being  manifestly 
the  intention  of  both  expeditions  to  annihilate  her 
consequence  as  a  maritime  power. 

About  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  (Dec.  5, 
1799,)  Lord  Keith  transmitted  a  declaration  to 
the  consuls  of  all  neutral  powers,  stating  Cadiz  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1800,  Rear-admiral  Bickerton  published  a 
similar  notice.  Cadiz,  though  at  this  time  afflicted 
with  an  epidemical  distemper,  exactly  similar  to 
the  plague,  was  also  threatened  with  a  visit  from 
a  powerful  armament.  This  consisted  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  22  ships 
of  the  line  and  27  frigates,  with  84  transports  and 
other  vessels,  making  in  all  143  sail,  and  having- 
an  army  of  20,000  men  on  board. 

This  armament  having  come  to  anchor,  Oct.  fi, 
Don  Thomas  de  Morla,  the  governor,  immedi- 
ately addressed  a  letter  to  the  British  admiral,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  arrival  of 
a  hostile  squadron,  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
disease  which  "  carried  ott'  thousands  of  victims, 
and  threatened  not  to  suspend  its  ravages  until  it 
had  cut  ott"  all  those  who  had  hitherto  escaped." — 
"  I  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  you  in  -particular,"  he  added,  "  to 
think  you  would  wish  to  render  our  condition 
more  deplorable.  However,  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  orders  your  excellency  has  received,  you  are 
inclined  to  attract  the  execration  of  all  nations, 
to  cover  yourselves  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  attacking  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  defence,  I  declare  to  you,  that  the 
garrison  under  my  orders,  accustomed  to  behold 
death  with  a  serene  'countenance,  and  to  brave 
dangers  much  greater  than  all  the  perils  of  war, 
know  how  to  exhibit  a  resistance  which  shall  not 
terminate  but  with  their  entire  destruction.  I 
hope  that  the  answer  of  your  excellency  will  in- 
form me,  whether  I  am  to  speak  the  language  of 
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consolation  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  or 
whether  I  am  to  rouse  them  to  indignation  and 
revenge." 

To  this  interesting-  letter,  a  reply  was  returned 
in  the  names  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  Lord 
Keith,  which,  after  expressing  a  due  compassion 
for  the  deplorable  state  of  Cadiz,  stated  "  that  a 
number  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  vessels  were 
armed  in  order  to  join  the  naval  forces  of.  the 
French,  and  to  be  employed  in  prolonging  the 
troubles  which  afflict  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
disturb  public  order,  and  destroy  the  happiness 
of  individuals.  We  have  received  orders  from 
our  sovereign,"  added  they,  "  to  use  every  effort 
to  defeat  the  projects  of  the  common  enemv,  by 
endeavouring  to  take  and  destroy  the  ships  of  war 
which  are  in  the  harbour  and  arsenal  of  Cadiz. 
The  number  of  troops  entrusted  to  our  command, 
leaves  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. We  are  not  disposed  to  multiply  un- 
necessarily the  evils  inseparable  from  war.  Should 
your  excellency  consent  to  give  up  to  us  the  ves- 
sels armed,  or  arming,  in  order  to  act  against  our 
king,  and  to  prolong  the  misfortunes  of  neigh- 
bouring nations,  your  crews  and  officers  shall  be 
at  liberty,  and  our  fleet  shall  withdraw  ;  otherwise 
•we  must  act  conformably  to  the  orders  which 
have  been  given  to  us,  and  your  excellency  can- 
not attribute  to  any  other  than  yourself,  the  ad- 
ditional evils  which  you  fear.". 

The  Spanish  governor  instantly  rejected  a 
proposal,  which  he  stiled  "  insulting  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  but  little  honor- 
able to  those  by  whom  it  was  made."  Hereupon 
an  attack  appeared  inevitable,  and  directions  for 
a  landing  were  prepared  on  board  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  and  issued  October  4.  It  was  intended  that 
the  first  division  of  troops  was  to  have  been  em- 
barked in  102  boats,  in  tlie  following  manner: 

Under  Captain  Stevenson,  1,065  men,  composed 
of  part  of  the  28th,  and  50lh  regiments,  together 
with  a  detachment  from  the  Corsican  rangers ; 

Under  Captain  Morrison,  1,021  of  the  50th 
and  28th  regiments ; 

Under  Captain  Lamour,  1,050  of  the  42d  re- 
giment ; 

Under  Captain  Scott,  196  guards ;  and 
Under  Captain  Ayscough,  900  guards. 
The  landing  was  to  have  been  effected  under 
Hie  direction  of  Captain  Cochrane;    but    provi- 
dence defended  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,, 
for  the  weather  proved  so  exceedingly  unfavor- 
able, that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.     It  must  be  oBserved  that  this  expe- 
dition  was  planned  and   fitted  out   before   the 
malady  there  was  known  to  exist. 

We  have,  however,  to  mention  two  other  occur- 
rences, more  fortunate  in  their  result.  Malta,  go 
unjustly  seized  by  Bonaparte  in  the  course  of  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  of  which  we  have  given 

•ft  1. 


an  ample  account  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  pre-  BOOK  1Y. 

ceding  book,  had  now  experienced  a  blockade  

of  two  years,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  in  the  course  CHIP.  Ix. 
of  which,  General  Vaubois  had  been  summoned  **^~^*s 
no  less  than  eight  different  times.     During1  the      1800. 
whole  of  this  period  the  natives  had  exhibited  a 
marked  and  decided  hatred  to  the  French,  whom 
they  accused  (and  with  great  reason)  of  spoliation 
and  injustice,  and  not  only  prevented  any  sup- 
plies being  thrown  into  La  Valetta,  but  also  as- 
sisted Brigadier-general  Graham  in  hemming  in 
the  city,  and  checking  the  excursions  of  the  gar- 
rison.    At  one  time  of  the  siege,  the  inhabitants 
themselves  suffered  still  more  than  the  garrison, 
from  scarcity,  and  the  blockade  on  the  land  side 
would  have  entirely  ceased,  but  for  a  supply  from 
Sicily.     A  deputation  having  repaired  there  to 
solicit  succours  from  the  court,  the  lady  of  the 
English  ambassador  represented  the  distresses  of 
the  natives  in  such  a  forcible  manner  to  the  queen, 
that  two  vessels  laden  with  corn  were  instantly 
purchased  and  sent  off  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day.     This  little  incident  sufficiently  proves  how 
unjustly  that  lady  was  accused  of  the  want  of 
feeling,  as  alluded  to  in  the  14th  chapter  of  book 
III ;  and  it  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  that  he  immediately  trans- 
mitted the  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta  to  Lady 
Hamilton ;  while  by  the  continuance  of  his  pro- 
tection to  the  family  of  Ferdinand  IV.  he  pre- 
vented that  prince  from  experiencing  a  similar 
fate  with  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

A  reinforcement  of  troops  having  arrived  under 
Major-general  Pigott,  Malta  was  invested  still 
more  closely  than  before;  but  as  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  to  have  besieged  the  place,  its  reduction 
was  entrusted  to  the  operation  of  famine  alone* 
At  length,  all  hopes  of  receiving  supplies  from, 
France  baring  vanished,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
save  two  frigates  in  the  harbour,  viz.  La  Justice 
and  Diane ;  but  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  was  imme- 
diately captured  by  the  English.     A  few  dayg 
after  this,  General  Vaubois  assembled  a  council 
of  war  in  the  national  palace :  and  it  appearing 
that  the  magazines  of  provisions  had  been  entirely 
exhausted   for  more   than   a  month;    that   the 
liquors  of  all  kinds  were  nearly  expended,  and 
that  the  only  food  remaining  for  the  garrison,  and 
the  citizens  (which  was  merely  bread)  must  fail 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  it  was  determined  that 
the  governor  should  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
English  commander,  to  propose  a  capitulation, 
while  Rear-admiral  Villeneuve  was  to  stipulate 
in  favor  of  the  seamen. 

Articles  were  accordingly  drawn  up  on  the  5tli 
of  September,  which  were  eighteen  in  number; 
the  British  fleet  wan  to  enter  the  port  when  the 
capitulation  was  signed  ;  the  national  gate  to  be 
occupied  by  a  guard  of  both  nations.  The  gar- 
4F 
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BOOK  IV.  risoii  to  he  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  serve  against 
Britain  till  exchanged ;  every  thing-  public  Jo  l>e 
given  up;  all  sick  to  be  left  behind  under  the 
care  of  French  iue<licnl  officers,  and  when 
recovered  to  be  sent  to  France ;  no  persons  to  be 
censured  for  their  conduct  under  the  French  in 
Malta;  all  who  wished  to  go  to  France  to  be  per- 
mitted to  depart ;  six  months  to  be  allowed  for 
the  sale  of  property  of  those  who  did  not  remain. 
Very  few  of  the  articles  were  refused,  and  those 
only  which  regarded  the  shipping  of  the  French, 
which  were  at  or  might  come  into  3Ialta,  within 
twenty  days. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  French,  that  in  block- 
ading this  island  for  two  years  and  five  days,  the 
English  displayed  great  intrepidity  and  perseve- 
rance. The  French  garrison  and  inhabitants 
fiiffered  every  privation  ;  they  subsisted  a  long 
time  on  asses  and  mules'  flesh,  which  was  Is.  6u. 
a  pound.  Houses  were  searched  for  cats  and 
mice,  for  food ;  a  fowl  cos^  more  than  31. ;  a  suck- 
ing pig,  500  florins;  an  e«g,  Is.;  and  every  thing 
in  proportion.  Indeed,  the  exertions  of  the  Bri- 
tish employed  on  this  service  were  entitled  fo  the 
highest  praise.  Two  Maltese  ships,  a  frigate, 
several  merchantmen,  and  five  or  six  gun-boats, 
found  in  the  harbour,  were  considered  as  prizes, 
and  became  the  property  of  the  victors. 

About  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Cura9oa 
were  induced,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  claim 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Victor  Hughes, 
aware  of  the  riches  contained  in  this  flourishing 
little  colony,  and  under  pretence  of  anticipating 
the  designs  of  the  £nghsh,  fitted  out  an  arma- 
ment, and  effected  a  landing  there  with  1,500 
men.  In  this  critical  situation  of  affairs,  Gover- 
nor Laufl'er  entered  into  a  «orrespondence  with 


(,'aptain  Frederic  Watkins,  of  the  N'ercide  frigate ; 
and  rtwt  officer  having  arrived  in  sufficient  time 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  storming  the  principal 
toi  .  a  capitulation  was  immediately  entered  into, 
and  t!;e  Hand  surrendered  to  him, September  IS, 
Notwithstanding  the  great  trade  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants,  particularly  with  the  Spanish 
settlements,  forty-four  vessels  only  were  taken  on 
this  occasion. 

The  French  regretted  the  loss  of  Slalta,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  great  pains  they  took  to  make  a 
set-oft'  of  the  treaty  with  America.  The  Moniteur 
was  adopted  as  ihe  government  gazette;  and 
when  the  French  papers  said,  that  the  American 
treaty  would  console  them  for  the  loss  of  Malta, 
such  was  then  the  seutiruent  of  ihe  government 
.of  France.  This  convention  with  America  was 
of  great  length,  and  related  merely  to  the  form 
to  he  observed  by  the  ships  of  bom  nations  with 
regard  to  their  neutrality.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
not  a  thing  of  any  moment,  and  seems  to  have 
been  done  more  with  a  view  of  lulling  the  Ameri- 
cans, than  any  other.  America  gained  nothing, 
and  France  conceded  nothing ;  the  latter  power 
wished  to  appear  generous  at  a  small  expense  ; 
and  both  wished  to  serve.themselves. 

The  American  treaty  was  written  in  the  French 
and  English  languages,  and  signed  by  ihree 
members  of  each  government.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  at  the  head  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries. 
It  enumerated  the  articles  denominated  contra- 
band, and  stated  that  although  they  be  found 
on  board  a  vessel,  they  are  only  to  be  condemned, 
she  herself  remaining  free.  By  this  convention, 
neither  nation  was  to  share  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
other  on  its  coast;  but  the  whale  fishery  to  b» 
free  in  all  parts  of  the  world* 


CHAPTER  X. 

Disputes  u-ith  Russia.— State  of  England.— Complaints  and  Convention  with  Denmark.— Declara- 
tion of  Russia.— Disputes  with  the  Northern  Powers.— Treaty  of  Peace  between  Austria  and 
f  ranee,  concluded  at  Luneville*— Bonaparte's  Address  on  the  Occasion.— Remarks  on  the  Sonic. 


EVER  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
emperors  of  Russia  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  Influenced  by  a  simi- 
lar ambition,  they  all  successively  endeavoured 
to  complete  the  plan  which  his  genius  had  con- 
ceived, and  accordingly  aimed  at  subverting  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  seizing  on  their  European 
dominions,  and  placing  a  Greek  emperor  once 
more  on  the  thr.one  of  Byzantium.  Paul  Petrawitz, 
however,  (styled  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the 


day,  the  mad  emperor)  instead  of  wishing  to  be- 
came the  successor  of  Constantino,  confined  his 
views  to  the  acquisition  of  the  grand  mastership- 
of  Malta,  and  the  command  of  the  knights  of  Sfe 
John  of  Jerusalem.  No  sooner  had  his  imperial 
majesty  received  intimation  of  the  surrender  of 
lhat  isla-.Ml,  than  he  applied  to  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  in  con- 
formity to  a  previous  agreement. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 
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had  obtained  either  the  open  or  secret  approba- 
tion of  every  neighbouring'  court ;  but  the-  scene 
•was  now  changed,  and  that  country  which  had 
commenced  the  war  with  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
as  her  allies,  found  at  this  time  the  majority 
leagued  against  her.  They  complained  that 
their  neutrality  was  no  longer  respected,  that 
their  shores  and  harbours  were  violated  by  the 
British  cruisers,  and  that  even  their  men  of  war 
were  not  permitted  to  afford  protection  to  the  con- 
voys entrusted  to  their  charge.  They  likewise 
commented  on  the  procrastination,  delays,  and 
expences  incident  to  the  English  court  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  resolved  to  recur  to  decisive  measures 
for  obtaining  redress. 

Sweden  deemed  herself  greatly  injured  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
detention  and  condemnation  of  several  merchant- 
men bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  con- 
voy of  a  ship  of  war.  The  judge  (Sir  William 
Scott)  asserted  upon  this  occasion,  "  That  the 
right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchantmen  upon 
the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  cargoes  or 
destination,  is  an  incontestible  right  of  the  law- 
fully-commissioned cruisers  of  abolligerent  nation. 
That  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral 
country  being  interposed  in  any  manner  of  mere 
force,  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully- 
commissioned  belligerent  cruiser;  and  that  the  pe- 
nalty for  the  contravention  of  this  right  is  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from  vi- 
sitation and  search.  This  dispute  was  occasioned 
by  a  fleet  of  Swedish  merchantmen,  carrying  pitch, 
tar,  hemp,  deals,  and  iron,  having  been  seized  in-  the 
British  channel  by  Commodore  Lawford,  (June 
30,  1798.)  It  appeared  by  the  instructions  deli- 
vered to  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  who.  convoyed 
these  vessels,  that  in  case  the  ships  of  any  nation 
should  pretend  to  the  rights  of  search,  he  was  to 
discover  the  power  to  which  he  belonged,  by 
hoisting  his  colours  and  firing  a  salute,  and  in 
the  event  of  violence  to  resist  force  by  force.  He, 
however,  only  obeyed  the  former  part  of  his  orders, 
and  was  conducted  with  the  ship  under  his  pro- 
tection_  to  Margate  roads,  in  consequence  of  a 
gpecial'ordeY  from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sweden  also  complained  that  one  of  her  mer- 
chantmen, without  a  cargo,  had  been  seized  by 
an  English  squadron,  and  employed  in  an  hostile 
enterprize  against  two  Spanish  frigates  in  the  bay 
of  Barcelona,  by  which  stratagem  they  had  both 
been  captured. 

Denmark  asserted  that  a  number  of  her  vessels 
had  been  seized  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts, 
and  even  carried  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
although  no  species  of  contraband  property  what- 
soever had  been  found  on  board.  It  was  stated 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  captain  of  one  of  her 
frigates  had  been  detained  and  treated  with  harsh- 
ness* This  alluded  to  the  case  of  his  Danish 


majesty's  frigate  the  Haufencu.     Some  English 
men  of  war  having  fallen  in  with  this  vessel  and 
her  convoy,  (December,  1799,)  the  commander  of 
one  of  them  demanded  her  destination,  and  on 
learning  that  she  was  bound  for  Gibraltar,  replied, 
"  that  if  the  c.-iptain  was  going  there,  he  would 
not  visit  the  convoy ;  but,  in  case  it  should  not 
cast  anchor  in  that  port,  the  ceremony  would  as- 
suredly  take    place."      Captain   Van    Dockura 
having  informed  the  officer  who  came  on  board 
that  he  would  resist  a  search,  a  signal  was  made 
to  examine  the  fleet  immediately,  and  a  boat  from 
the  Emerald  prepared  to  execute  the  order,  ou 
which  some  musquetry  was  fired  from  the  Dane,, 
and  one  of  the  English  sailors  severely  wounded. 
A  boat  belonging  to  the  Flora  was  at  the  same 
time  seized  and  detained  until  a  threat  of  retali- 
ation had  been  held  out.     On  their  arrival  in  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar,  Lord  Keith  demanded  to  in- 
spect Captain  Van  Dockum's  instructions,  but  the 
latter  refused  to  comply :    at  the  same  time  he 
observed,  that  he  was  commanded  to  prohibit  the 
visitation  of  his  convoy,  and  that  he  only  obeyed 
his  orders  by  firing  on  the  boats  of  the  English 
squadron.     Having  afterwards  pledged  his  honor 
to  this,  in  presence  of  the  admiral  and  governor 
of  the  castle,  and  promised  to  surrender  himself 
before  a  judge,  he  was  permitted  to  return  on. 
board ;  but  on  entering  his  boat,  he  transmitted  a 
letter,  in  which,  he  refused  compliance.     Here- 
upon, Lord  Keith  stated,  "  that  if  he  neglected 
to  submit,,  and  should  thereby  attempt  to  with- 
draw. Himself  from  justice,  the  affair  would  be  re- 
presented to  his  court."     Mr.  Merry,  the  minister 
of   Great  Britain   at   Copenhagen,   accordingly 
presented  a  note  on  this  subject  to  Count  Bern- 
storf,  dated  April  10,  tSOO,  in.  whjch  he  insisted 
on  the  right  of  visiting,  and  examining  merchant 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  whatever  their  nation 
might  be,  and  whatever  their  cargoes  or  destina- 
tions."    He  also  stated,  "  that  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty had  no  doubt  of  the  displeasure  which  his 
Danish  majesty  would  feel  on  learning  this  vio- 
lent and  indefensible  procedure  of  an  officer  in 
his  service  ;  and  the  King  was'  persuaded  of  the. 
promptitude  with  which  his  Danish  majesty  would 
make  to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  formal    dis- 
avowal and  apology  which  he  had  so  just  a  right 
to  expect  from  him  in  the  present  case,  with  a 
reparation   proportioned   to    the    nature   of   the 
offence  committed."    Neither  apology  nor  repa- 
ration, however,,  was   made;    on    the   contrary, 
Count  Bernstorf,  in  his  reply,  asserted,  "that  none 
of  the  maritime  and  independent  powers  of  Eu- 
rope had  ever  acknowledged  the  right  of  per- 
mitting neutral  vessels  to  be  searched,,  when  es- 
corted either  by  one  or  several,  ships   of  war." 
He  added,  "-that  the  captain  of  the  Danish  king's 
frigate,  by  repelling  a  violence  which  he  had  no. 
right  to  expect,  had  done  no  more  than  bis  duty , 
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BOOK  IV.  and  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  English  frigates 
that  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  neutral  sove- 
reignty, and  of  a  power  friendly  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  had -been  committed." 

An  event  occurred  soon  after,  that  occasioned 
•much  perplexity,  and  was  productive  of  the  most 
disagreeable  consequences.  Although  the  armed 
vessels  of  the  two  northern  powers  had  protested 
against  a  search,  and  one  of  them  had  actually 
recurred  to  small  arms,  yet  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  regular  engagement  had  hitherto  taken  place. 
In  the  course  of  this  summer,  however,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Freya  having  refused  to  permit  the 
vessels  :under  his  protection  to  be  examined  by 
the  English  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel, although  he  freely  offered  to  exhibit  all  their 
•papers  for  inspection,  an  action  immediately  en- 
aued,  and  after  having  two  men  killed,  and  five 
wounded,  the  Dane  struck  his  colours,  and  was 
carried  into  the  Downs. 

The  English  ministers,  apprehensive  of  a  rup- 
ture upon  this  occasion,  antl   naturally  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  Baltic 
trade,  sent  Lord  Whitworrh   to  Copenhagen  iu 
the  character  of  plenipotentiary,  while  his  mission 
•was  supported,  and  his  arguments   enforced  by 
means  of  a  strong  squadron,  consisting  of  nine 
sail  of  the  line,  four  bomb-vessels,  and  five  gun- 
boats, under  Admiral  Dicksor,  which  entered  the 
Sound ;  and,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  for 
that  purpose,  anchored  in  Elsineur  roads.     After 
a  considerable  time  spent  in  discussion,  a  tempo- 
rary adjustment  took  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Danish  frigate  with  the  convoy  were  to 
be  released,  and  the  former  "  repaired  in  a  port  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  according  to  the  usage  fol- 
lowed by  friendly  and  allied  powers:"  but  the 
decision  respecting  the  right  of  visiting  merchant- 
men under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  was  postponed ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Denmark  was  to  employ 
her  armed  vessels  for  this  purpose  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean only,  a  measure  rendered  necessary  in  that 
'sea,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  of  the 
Barbary  cruisers.     This  convention  with  Den- 
mark took  place  August  2!) ;  but  t*>  ineffectual 
it  proved,  that  the  northern  powers,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  entered  into  an  association  for 
their  mutual  protection,  and  actually  revived  the 
treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  which  had  originated 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  laid  an  em- 
bargo for  a  few  weeks  on  all  the  ships  and  pro- 
perty of  English  subjects  within  his  dominions; 
on  the  16th  of  August  published  a  declaration, 
in  which  the  measures  taken  in  1780,  "  for  esta- 
blishing the  principles  of  a  wise  and  impartial 
neutrality,"  were  appealed  to,  and  lie  was  the 
first  to  invite  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  to 
adopt  this  plan.  After  lamenting  that  "  at  the 
epoch  of  the  dissolution  of  a  great  power,"  too 


little  care  was  taken  to  give  a  new  sanction  to 
these  principles,  on  account  of  the  intervention  of 
novel  and  extraordinary  events ;  the  detention  of 
the  Danish  frigate  (the  Freya)  was  mentioned,  as 
tending  to  prove  "  how  much  the  independence 
of  crowned  heads  might  be  endangered,  if  they 
neglected  to  re-establish  the  principles  and  max- 
ims on  which  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
neutral  powers  rested.  As  the  manifest  interest 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  both  in  regard  to  the  na- 
vigation of  his  own  subjects,  and  that  of  his  ports 
bordering  upon  other  nations,  required  that  the 
seas  which  wash  tho  coasts  of  the  Russian  empire 
should  be  sheltered  from  such  acts  of  violence, 
he  invited  the  powers  who  possess  harbours  in 
these  districts,  and  particularly  his  majestv  the 
King  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  the  King  of  "Den- 
mark, and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  to 
concert  with  his  imperial  majesty  respecting 
measures  which  would  be  successively  communica- 
ted to  them,  for  re-establishing,  in  their  full  force, 
the  principles  of  an  armed  neutrality,  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  the  seas." 

On  the  16th  of  December,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
in  consequence  of  this  invitation,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  which  they  laid 
down  certain  principles  for  the  extension  and  se- 
curity of  commerce.  By  these  new  regulations, 
it  was  maintained  that  any  ship  might  freely  na- 
vigate on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  that  every  thing  but  what  was  expressly  con- 
traband, should  be  free.  The  declaration  of  the 
officers  commanding  ships  of  war  convoying  mer- 
chantmen, respecting  their  cargoes,  was  to  bis 
deemed  sufficient;  no  search  was  to  be  allowed, 
and  for  protecting  the  trade  of  the  two  countries, 
the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  equip  and  pro- 
vide squadrons. 

Soon  after  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark 
acceded  to  this  confederacy,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  carried  his  resentment  still  further,  by 
again  laying  an  embargo  on  ail  the  British  ships 
in  his  ports :  he  likewise  issued  orders  to  burn 
those  detained  in  the  harbour  of  Narva,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  two  vessels  in  contraven- 
tion of  his  commands,  and  treated  the  sailors  with 
great  severity  and  harshness.  These  proceedings 
were  immediately  connected  with  the  grand-mas- 
tership of  the  order  of  Sf.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  for 
his  imperial  mnjesty  expressly  stated,  in  the  court 
gazette,  that  lie  had  recurred  to  this  measure,  be- 
cause possession  had  been  taken  "  of  Valetta,  and 
the  island  of  Malta,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  English  flag  alone  hoisted,* 
&c.  and  it  was  asserted,  that  the  sequestration 
should  not  be  taken  off"  until  the  conditions  of  the 
convention  concluded  in  the  year  1798  were  punc- 
tually fulfilled." 

While  Portugal,  the  faithful  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  was  threatened  with  subjugation,  it  waa 
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feared  that  Russia  was  about  to  declare  in  favor 
of  France.  The  first  consul  ha;l  done  all  in  his 
power  to  undermine  the  naval  power  of  England, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  by  intrigue  what  he  could 
not  by  arms.  The  neutral  states  took  up  the 
consul's  cause  by  the  northern  confederacy,  and 
Great  Britain  had  to  contend  against  nations 
united  in  powerful  combination.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  resist  the  searching  neutral  ships, 
when  one  or  more  ships  were  in  company,  and  to 
convey  property  into  France.  When  the  consul 
had  so  far  succeeded,  he  treated  the  American 
ministers  with  a  dinner  before  they  left  Paris,  and 
what  was  expected  of  them  was  hinted  in  a  toast 
given  by  the  consul,  Le  Brun ;  "  To  the  union  of 
America  with  the  powers  of  the  north,  that  respect 
may  be  procured  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas." 

Soon  after  the  armistice  of  Steyer,  as  narrated 
in  Chap.  VII.  a  new  engagement  was  entered  into 
at  Treviso,  January  7-6,  1801,  between  the  Ge- 
nerals Brune  and  Bellegarde,  and  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  obtained  in  Italy,  by  the  surrender 
of  Peschiera,  Sermione,  Verona,  Legnano,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Ancona.  These  armistice's  led  to  a 
final  pacification,  and  articles  of  peace,  after 
many  delays,  were  concluded  at  Luneville,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  first  consul 
of  the  French  republic,  including  all  the  principal 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The 
plenipotentiaries  named,  were  the  Count  Cobenzel 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

By  this  famous  treaty,  containing 'nineteen  ar- 
ticles, it  was  agreed  that  there  was  to  be  a  per- 
manent peace  between  the  French  republic  and 
the  emperor ;  the  utmost  harmony  to  be  observed, 
and  no  assistance  to  be  given  to  those  who  could 
disturb  it.  The  Belgic  provinces  were  to  be 
given  up  to  the  French,  Falkenstein  and  its  de- 
pendencies, the  Frickthal,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Zurzach  and  Basle.  The  empe- 
ror was  to  possess  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Ve- 
netian Isles  dependent  on  those  countries ;  the 
Bocca  de  Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  the  Adige,  from  its  leaving  the  Tyrole 
to  the  mouth  of  the  said  sea,  the  towing-path  of 
the  Adige  being  the  line  of  limitation.  Draw- 
bridges to  be  established  in  the  middle  of  the 
cities  of  Verona  and  Porto  Legnano,  to  mark  the 
separation  of  this  line.  The  Brisgau  to  be  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  Tuscany  and  the  Island 
of  Elba  to  be  possessed  by  the  infant  Duke  of 
Parma.  The  grand  duke  to  obtain  a  full  indem- 
nity in  Germany  for  his  Italian  states.  The 
French  to  possess  all  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  the  towing-path  of  the  Rhine  to  be  the 
limit  between  the  French  republic  and  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  from  where  the  Rhine  leaves  Swit- 
zerland till  it  enters  the  Batavian  territory.  The 
French  republic  to  renounce  all  possession  ou 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  restore  Dussel-  BOOK  ir. 
dorff,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philipsburgh,  the  fort  of 
Cassel,  the  fort  of  Kent,  and  Old  Brisacb  ;  these 
places  to  remain  in  the  same  state  they  were  at 
the  time  of  their  evacuation.  The  emperor  to 
give  indemnity  to  the  hereditary  princes  dispos- 
sessed on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  should 
be  taken  from  all  the  empire,  according  to  arrange- 
ments to  be  determined  on  when  the  ratification 
should  be  exchanged.  Sequestration  of  property 
to  be  taken  off  on  both  sides.  This  treaty  to  be 
common  to  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpine,  and 
Ligurian  republics.  The  said  republics  to  be 
guaranteed  by  both  parties.  The  emperor  to  re- 
nounce all  rights  which  he  might  have  on  the 
countries  he  possessed  before  the  war,  forming 
part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  navigation 
of  the  Adige  and  the  rivers  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public to  be  free,  and  no  toll  on  any  ship  of  war 
kept  there.  All  prisoners  to  be  restored  within 
forty  days.  The  other  articles  were  of  no  great 
consequence.  The  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  Louis  I.,  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Parma,  was  now  converted  into  a  kingdom  under 
the  appellation  of  Etruria.  , 

The  ending  of  a.  war  carried  on  for  near  ten 
years,  proved  a  subject  of  great  exultation  to  the 
French  nation.  The  first  consul  immediately 
stated  the  joyful  news  to  the  legislative  body,  the 
tribunate,  and  the  conservative  senate.  His  ad- 
dress abounded  with  a  flowing  description  of 
facts ;  and  he  held  out,  that  England  alone  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  mankind. 

"  The  continental  peace,"  he  exclaimed,  "  has 
been  signed  at  Luneville.  It  is  such  as  the 
French  people  desired.  Their  first  wish  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Rhine.  Reverses  never  shook 
their  resolution  :  victory  never  added  to  their  pre- 
tensions. 

"  After  having  re-established  the  antient  limit* 
of  Gaul,  they  had  to  give  freedom  to  the  people 
who  were  united  to  them  by  one  common  origin, 
as  well  as  by  a  community  of  interests  and  of 
manners. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  Cisalpines  and  of  Liguria 
is  secured. 

"  After  this  duty,  there  was  another  which  jus- 
tice and  generosity  imposed. 

"  The  King  of  Spain  had  been  faithful  to  our 
and  suffered  for  it.     Neither  our  reverses, 


cause, 


nor  the  perfidious  insinuations  of  our  enemies, 
could  detach  him  from  our  interests :  he  will  have 
a  just  recompence ;  a  prince  of  this  blood  is  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Tuscany.  He  will  remember 
what  he  owes  to  the  fidelity  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
friendship  of  France :  his  roadsteads  and  his  ports 
will  be  shut  against  our  enemies,  and  will  become 
the  asylum  of  our  commerce  and  our  ships. 

"  Austria,  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  pledge  of 
peace,  Austria,  henceforth   separated   front   the 
4  G 
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BOOK  IV.  republic  by  vast  regions,  will  no  longer  feel  that 

. rivalry,    those  heart-burning-s,  which,  for    many 

CHAP.  X.  ages,   have  occasioned   the  torment  of  these' two 
powers  and  the  calamities  of  Europe. 

"  By  this  treaty,  every  thing  is  set-tied  with 
respect  to  France;  it  will  no  longer  have  to  strug- 
gle against  the  forms  anil  the  intrigues  of  a  con- 
gress. 

"  The  government  owes  the  expression  of  its 
satisfaction  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  who 
has  conducted  the  negotiation  to  this  happy  ter- 
mination. There  remain  neither  interpretations 
to  be  feared,  nor  explanations  to  be  demanded, 
nor  those  equivocal  arrangements  in  which  the 
diplomatic  art  deposits  the  seeds  of  a  new  war. 

"  Wherefore  was  not  this  treaty  the  treaty  of  a 
general  peace?  This  was  the  wish  of  France! 
Tin's  was  the  constant  object  of  the  efforts  of  the 
government ! 

"  But  its  efforts  are  in  vain.  All  Europe 
knows  that  the  British  minister  has  endeavoured 
to  frustrate  the  negociations  at  Luneville. 

"  In  vain  did  an  agent,  authorised  by  the  go- 
vernment, declare  to  him,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
l&OO,  that  France  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  sepa- 
rate negotiation.  This  declaration  only  pro- 
duced a  refusal,  under  the  pretext  that  England 
could  not  abandon  her  ally.  Since  then,  when 
this  ally  consents  to  treat  without  England,  that 
government  seeks  other  means  to  delay  a  peace 
so  necessary  to  the  world. 

"  It  violates  conventions  which  humanity  had 
consecrated,  and  declares  war  against  miserable 
fishermen. 

"  It  Faises  pretensions  contrary  to  the  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  all  nations.  The  whole  com- 
merce of  Asia,  and  of  immense  colonies,  does  not 
satisfy  its  ambition.  All  the  seas  must  submit 
to  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  England.  It  arms 
against  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  ;  because 
Bussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  have  secured, 
by  treaties  of  guarantee,  the  sovereignty  and  the 
independence  of  their  flags. 

"  The  powers  of  the  North,  unjustly  attacked, 
have  a  right  to  reckon  upon  France.  The  French 


government  will  avenge  with  them  a  common 
injury  to  all'  nations,  without  ever  losing  sight, 
however,  that  it  ought  onjy  to  fight  for  peace  and 
for  the  good  of  the  world." 

Such  was  the  style  in  which  Bonaparte  ad- 
dressed bis  senate;  he  by  no  means  concealed 
his  antipathy  to  England,  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  France,  and  with  the  happy  mode  of  magni- 
fying trifles  into  weiglity  and  serious  objects,  he 
wished  to  fix  that  country  with  the  stigma  of 
making  war  upon  miserable  fishermen;  a  phrase 
which  requires  an  explanation. 

A  long  correspondence  had  arisen  between  M. 
Otto  and  the  transport  board,  about  taking  some 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  France.  It  had  been 
given  up  for  a  lon«j  time  by  the  English,  and  the 
prisoners  were  released  on  condition  they  should 
not  serve  against  this  country;  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  perfidy  of  France  could  not  be 
trusted  to ;  those  very  men,  with  their  boats, 
were  employed  in  fitting  and  equipping  the  ene- 
my's fleet  in  Brest,  and  were,  therefore,  consider- 
ed as  subject  to  the  chances  of  war.  The  trans- 
port office  demanded  of  M.  Otto  the  return  of  all 
the  fishermen  released  on  parole;  and  that  those 
who  did  not  return  should  be  treated  with  every 
rigor  of  the  law,  if  they  were  again  made  prison- 
ers. M.  Otto,  in  reply  said,  he  had  sent  their 
letter  to  his  government,  and  added  some  remarks 
on  this  measure,  not  without  reason.  A  letter 
arrived  from  M.  Talleyrand,  ordering  M.  Otto  to 
leave  England,  and  ending  with  a  flourish  too 
affected  to  deserve  any  comments.  He  said,  in 
the  name  of  the  first  consul,  that  the  French 
government  wished  to  contribute  to  a  general 
pacification,  and  to  soften  the  evils  of  war;  that 
it  could  not  think  of  making  poor  fishermen  vic- 
tims; it  would  keep  from  all  such  reprisals,  and 
had  ordered  all  French  ships  to  leave  their  occu- 
pation uninterrupted.  This  was  to  shew  the 
greatness  of  the  French  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
English;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained,  that  these 
men  were  employed  hostilely  against  this  coun- 
try, and  were  in  consequence  objects  of  our 
resentment. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Important  Events.— State  of  the  belligerent  Powers.— First  Session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. — 
Interesting  Debates  relative  to  the  War.— An  Embargo  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
Vessels.— Sudden  Chaniie  of  Ministry.— State  of  Parties.— Indisposition  of  the  King.— The  old 
Ministry  remain  in  Office  for  some  Time. 


THE  history  of  the  year  1801  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting', being1  fraught  with  a  great  number  of 
important  events.  From  the  Molucca  Islands  to 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there  was 
no  country  or  coast  that  was  no-  a  scene  of  either 
military  preparation  or  action,  or  political  negocia- 
tion.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  agitations  in  St. 
Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  perplexed  France  and 
alarmed  Britain. 

This  year  was  also  famous  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  imperial  parliament — the  war  in  the  Baltic 
with  .a  kindred  and  hitherto  a  friendly  nation — 
mutual  preparations,  for  invasion  and  defence,  on 
the  coasts  of  France  and  England,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  various  treaties  of  peace  that  ensued; 
which,  with  the  new  forms  of  government  im- 
posed on  states,  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
actions  at  sea  and  land  that  preceded  them. 

The  situation  of  Great  Britain  was,  at  this 
time,  critical.  Misery  and  discontent  seized  the 
less  opulent  classes  of  the  community,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  last  book.  The  pressure  of  the 
taxes  began  to  be  felt  by  all,  and  some  were  con- 
sidered peculiarly  oppressive.  In  addition  to 
these  misfortunes,  the  buttle  of  Maringo,  by  inti- 
midating Austria,  as  well  as  the  courts  attached 
to  her  interests,  had  left  England  without  a  sin- 
gle ally,  that  could  be  serviceable  to  her;  and  she 
was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  counteracting 
those  convulsive  and  concentrated  efforts  which 
had  formerly  proved  less  terrible  by  division. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  never  appeared  so 
formidable  as  at  this  time:  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
had  disarmed  the  resentment  of  the  only  state 
capable  of  coping  wild  her  in  a  land  war;  while 
the  northern  confederacy  seemed  particularly 
destructive  to  the  commerce  of  England :  for, 
being  unable  to  contend  with  that  power  on  the 
oceau,  four  allied  monarchs  Lad  resolved  to  shut 


up  all  the  ports  of  the  continent,  and  hoped,  by    BOOK  T. 
thus    cutting   off    her   trade,   to   annihilate    her 
energy. 
From 


this  moment  the  consular  government 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  fomenting  the  differences 
that  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  revival 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  in  exacting  advantageous 
terms  from  such  of  the  neighbouring  powers  as 
had  not  yet  made  their  peace  with  the  republic, 
and  in  vain  attempts  to  succour  the  army  of  the 
east,  at  once  menaced  by  the  troops  and  fleets  of 
a  powerful  and  enterprising  rival.  Great  Britain, 
hitherto  acting,  for  the  chief  part,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  ally,  being  at  length  obliged  to  contend  as 
a  principal,  now  occupied  all  the  attention  and 
resentment  of  France. 

The  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  now  called  the  impe- 
rial parliament,  assembled  for  the  first  time, 
Jan.  22,  being  opened  by  commission,  when  the 
lord  chancellor  acquainted  the  House  of 'Com- 
mons, that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they 
should  immediately  proceed  to  elect  a  speaker. 
The  commons  then  withdrew  and  elected  their 
late  speaker,  Mr.  Addington.  This  election  was 
confirmed  the  next  day  by  the  royal  approbation. 
The  king,  however,  'iid  not  meet  the  parliament 
till  the  2d  of  February.  In  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  Irs  majesty  declared  the  greaUsatisfactioii 
he  felt,  in  being  enabled,  for  the  first  time,  to 
av-i'il  himself,  at  a  crisis  so  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  parliament  of  his  united  kingdom.  He 
expressed  his  confident  hope  that  (his  memorable 
era,  distinguished  by  the  accomplishment  of  a 
measure  calculated  to  augment  and  consolidate 
the  strength  and  resources  rf  the  empire,  and  to 
cement  more  closely  the  interests  and  att'ections 
of  l.i*  subjects,  would  be  equally  marked  by  that 
vigour,  energy,  aud  firmness  which  the  present 
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BOOK  V.  circumstances  peculiarly  required.  His  majesty 
mentioned,  that  the  "  unfortunate  course  of  events 
on  the  continent,  and  the  consequences  which 
must  be  expected  to  result  from  it,  could  not  fail  to 
be  matter  of  anxiety  and  concern  to  all  who  had 
a  just  feeling-  for  the  security  and  independence 
of  Europe. 

"  Your  astonishment,  as  well  as  your  regret, 
must  be  excited  by  the  conduct  of  those  powers, 
whose  attention  at  such  a  period  appears  to  be 
more  engaged  in  endeavouring-  to  weaken  the 
naval  force  of  the  British  empire,  which  has  hi- 
therto opposed  so  powerful  an  obstacle  to  the  inor- 
dinate ambition  of  France,  than  in  concerting  the 
means  of  mutual  defence  against  their  common 
and  increasing  danger.  The  representations 
which  I  directed  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Pe- 
tersburg!), in  consequence  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted against  the  ships,  property,  and  persons  of 
my  subjects,  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
disrespect;  and  the  proceedings  of  which  I  com- 
plained, have  been  aggravated  by  subsequent 
acts  of  injustice  and  violence.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  convention  has  been  concluded  by 
that  court,  with  those  of  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm, the  object  of  which,  as  avowed  by  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  is  to  renew  their  former 
engagements  for  establishing,  by  force,  a  new 
code  of  maritime  law,  inconsistent  with  the  rights, 
and  hostile  to  the  iuterests  of  this  country. 

"  In  this  situation,  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to 
the  conduct  which  it  became  me  to  pursue.  I 
have  taken  the  earliest  measures  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  this  hostile  confederacy,  and  to 
support  those  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  naval  strength,  and  which 
are  grounded  on  the  system  of  public  law  so  long 
established  and  recognised  in  Europe.  You  may 
rely  on  my  availing  myself  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity which  shall  afford  a  prospect  of  terminat- 
ing the  present  contest,  on  grounds  consistent 
with  our  security  and  honor,  and  with  the  main- 
tenance of  those  essential  rights  on  which  our 
naval  strength  must  always  depend." 

The  debates  on  this  occasion  took  a  desultory 
but  interesting  turn.  The  address  in  the  house 
of  peers  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
and  opposed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliain.  This  noble- 
man lamented  that  the  course  of  events  had 
made  so  momentous  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
Europe,  and  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  He  had 
deeply  felt  the  consequences  of  the  spirit  that  had 
broken  out  in  France,  and  the  destruction  to 
which  it  led.  The  people  of  France  had  been 
called  on  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  order, 
and  to  reinstate  the  ancient  order  of  their  kings. 
The  nations  of  Europe  had  felt  it  to  be  their 
just  and  wise  policy  to  join  this  cause.  No  man 
would  go  further  than  himself,  even  yet,  in  com- 
bating- for  the  cause ;  but  he  must  own  the  thing 


was  hopeless.  His  hopes  had  been  disappointed. 
The  anarchy,  however,  to  a  great  degree,  was 
gone.  France  was  now,  in  fact,  established  into 
a  monarchy,  under  republican  forms,  and  under 
a  new  ruler.  It  did  not  depend  on  the  opinion 
of  an  individual,  and,  he  feared,  it  no  longer  de- 
pended on  the  power  and  energies  of  the  nation 
to  withstand  the  organization  of  the  new  order  of 
things  in  France.  The  die  was  cast:  he  must 
submit.  But,  he  could  not  think  it  possible  for 
that  house,  consistently  with  their  duty,  to  omit 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our 
efforts,  when  such  large  and  almost  unbounded 
powers  had  been  entrusted  to  ministers,  and  when 
they  had  all  Europe  in  friendship  with  them  in 
the  common  cause ;  and  why,  instead  of  succeeding 
in  this  great  object,  they  had  all  at  once  plunged 
us  into  a  contest  with  our  new  allies.  As  to  the 
union,  he  lamented  that  he  could  not  this  day 
rise  to  join  in  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty  for  his  most  gracious  speech  from  the 
throne,  on  the  occasion  of  that  event,  on  which 
his  ideas  were  sufficiently  known.  As  the  event 
was  now  past,  he  would  exert  himself  to  suppress 
all  the  emotions  which  he  felt,  and  sincerely 
wished  that  the  very  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
noble  duke  might  be  fulfilled.  He  could  not, 
however,  withhold  his  astonishment,  that,  at  a 
crisis  so  awful,  when  we  were  about  to  be  plung- 
ed into  a  new  war,  his  majesty's  ministers,  instead 
of  giving  information  to  the  house,  had  called  on 
them  for  new  confidence  and  new  support.  The 
war,  into  which  we  were  now  to  be  plunged,  was 
a  war  of  our  own  seeking,  as  far  as  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  concerned.  We  had  it  in  our 
power  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  question 
disposed  of  in  the  neutral  code;  for  it  was  sus- 
pended, without  any  evil  consequences,  in  1780, 
when,  surely,  this  country  was  not  in  the  very 
difficult  situation  in  which  she  stood  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  Lord  Fitzwilliain,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  give  his  support  to  men  who  had 
proved  themselves  so  unfit  for  the  situations  they 
filled,  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
the  following  addition:  "And  that  this  house 
will  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  make 
such  inquiries  into  the  general  state  of  the  nation, 
but  more  especially  into  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  into  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  as  shall 
enable  us  to  ofter  to  his  majesty  such  advice  as 
we  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  honor  of 
his  crown,  and  the  general  interests  of  his  people ; 
and,  further,  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  if,  owing 
to  any  unjust  and  unreasonable  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  peace  cannot  be  obtained  on 
such  terms  as  are  consistent  with  security ;  if  the 
representations  which  his  majesty  had  directed 
to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Petersburg!],  in  con- 
sequence of  the  outrages  committed  against  the 
ships,  property,  and  persons  of  his  subjects,  have 
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not  received  that  reparation  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  requires;  and,  if  the  differences  which 
appear  unhappily  to  have  arisen  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  other  northern  powers,  are  of  a 
"liatiire  which  presses  for  immediate  decision;  and 
l!ic  impossibility  of  any  equitable  adjustment 
renders  new  and  more  extended  wars  inevitable, 
%ve  will  give  his  majesty  every  support  which  the 
means  of  the  country  can  afford,  in  the  just  hope 
yiid  confidence,  that  his  majesty's  paternal  care 
for  the  welfare  of  fcis  people  will  induce  him  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  prevent,  henceforward, 
a  calamitous  waste  of  their  remaining  strength 
and  resources,  either  by  improvident  and  ineffec- 
tual projects,  or  by  general  negligence  and  profu- 
sion; and  shall  ensure  a  wise  and  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  their  affairs,  under  the  unexampled 
difficulties  under  which  they  are  now  involved." 
The  motion  for  this  amendment  was  seconded  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  supported  by  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  Lord  Holland. 

The  amendment  was  opposed,  and  the  original 
motion  for  the  address  supported   by  the  Duke 
pf  Athol,  Lord  Romney,  the  Earl  Spencer,  Lord 
Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  Lord  El- 
don.     There  were  two  lords,  who,  without  sup- 
porting  the  amendment,  or  positively  opposing 
the  original  motion  for  an  address,  embraced  tlie 
present  opportunity  of  declaring  their  sentiments 
on    the  present  critical  state  of  affairs.     These 
were  the  Eari  of  Caernarvon  and   the  Earl    of 
Fife.     When   Lord  Caernarvon    considered  that 
we  were  become  the  objects  of  resentment,  not 
indeed  justly  so,  of  many   nations,   he  thought 
himself  justified  in   calling  for  an  inquiry;    not 
with  a  view  to  impede  the  exertions  of  ministers, 
but  because  he  saw  no  reason  for  plunging  into 
war   without  inquiry.     He   understood    that,   on 
former  occasions,   we  had    surrendered  some  of 
those  rights  for  which  we  were  now  contending. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  be  versed  on  the  subject: 
but  if  we  had  done  so,  it  was  clear,  that  what  we 
had  said  to  one  favored  nation,  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  having  been  said  to  every  nation ;  be- 
cause it  shewed  that  such  rights  were  not  neces- 
sary to  our  safety.     He  concluded,  by  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  would  lie  more  reasonable  in 
the  house  to  negative  the  address,  and  to  confine 
itself  to  expressions  of  its  loyalty,  and  of  its  de- 
termination to  support  his  majesty  in  the  exercise 
of  his  rights.    To  the  observation  modestly  intro- 
duced by  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  on  rights   re- 
nounced by  special  convention  not  being  necessary 
to  our  safety,  and  therefore  not  such  as  to   be  as- 
serted by  war,  Lord  Grenville  replied,  that  he  was 
astonished  at    hearing  noble  lords  speaking   in 
opposition  to  great  legal  authority,  after  avowing 
their  ignorance  on  tho  subject.     It  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  heard  it  mentioned,  that  a  special 
agreement  with  one  power  was  a  renunciation  of 
21. 


a  right  as  to  other  powers.     Those  who  supposed    BOOK  v- 
this  to  be  the  case,  might  satisfy  themselves  by  a  - 
reference  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Ameri-    CJJVP.  1. 
can  government  to  their  ministers  in  France.          •^**^'~*~' 

The  Earl  of  Fife  was  rather  inclined  to  wish 
that  a  motion  for  inquiry  should  not  now  be  made  : 
but,  if  it  should  be  brought  forward,  he  must  de- 
clare his  opinion  in  its  favor. 

"  I  have  no  desire,"  said  this  nobleman,  "  to 
give  offence. to  his  majesty's  ministers,  nor  to  pay 
court  to  those  who  oppose  them :  nothing  could 
be  more  improper  at  present  than  to  debate 
whether  the  war  was  just  or  unjust,  necessary  or 
not  necessary;  but  I  can  most  positively  declare, 
that  no  war  was  ever  worse  conducted.  My 
lords,  I  have  read  all  the  history  of  this  country ;  I 
have  seen  and  been  intimate  witli  all  the  different 
parties,  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  In  this  horrid  war  our  blood  and 
treasure  have  been  spent  in  the  extravagant 
folly  of  secret  expeditions ;  grievous  and  heavy 
taxes  have  been  laid  on  the  people,  and  wasted 
in  expensive  embassies,  and  subsidizing  proud, 
treacherous,  and  useless  foreign  princes,  who 
would  have  acted  much  better  for  themselves  had 
you  saved  your  money,  and  taken  no  concern 
with  them.  1  do  not  condole  with  you  on  your 
present  unfortunate  situation  in  having  no  such 
friends ;  I  only  wish  you  had  been  in  that  situa- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  this  war.  The  noble 
lord  who  presides  at  the  admiralty,  in  his  speech, 
has  with  ability  done  justice  to  the  navy :  I  sin- 
cerely wish  our  ill-spent  money  had  been  laid 
out  on  our  fleets. 

"  All  those,  my  lords,  that  ever  heard  me  speak, 
or  ever  read  a  letter  from  me  on  the  subject,  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  my  sentiments  have 
all  along  been  the  same,  and  that  this  has  hung 
upon  my  mind  from  the  day  the  first  battalion 
of  the  guards  first  marched  from  the  parade  for 
Holland.  I  lament  the  present  scarcity;  but, 
great  as  our  demerits  are,  it  comes  not  from  the 
Almighty,  but  from  the  effects  of  this  ill-conduct- 
ed war,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove  whenever  this 
question  is  brought  forward.  What  have  we 
gained  by  our  boasted  conquests?  If  a  proper 
regulation  for  commerce  was  made,  I  wish  they 
were  all  sold,  and  the  money  arising  laid  out  to 
pay  the  national  debt,  and  to  relieve  the  nation 
of  those  oppressive  taxes  which  bear  hard  on  the 
rich  and  poor,  on  their  income,  their  industry,  and, 
what  is  worse,  their  liberty;  and  till  some  of 
those  are  repealed,  this  nation  cannot  be  called 
free." 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  the  amendment 
was  rejected  :  seventeen  against  seventy-three. 
The  address  was  then  carried  without  a  divi- 


sion. 


The  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  same  day,  by  Sir  William  Watkins 
4H 
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BOOK  V.  Wynne,  which  was  seconded  and  ably  supported 
by  Lord  Corn  wallis.  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amend- 
ment, similar  to  the  Karl  of  Fitz  will  jam's  motion 
in  tlie  house  of  peers.  The  ainendinent  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  supported  by  Dr. 
Lawrence,  who  said  that  the  present  question 
was  not  so  much  whether  the  practice  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  to  search  neutral  bottoms  for 
enemy's  property  was  founded  in  right,  as  whether 
it  was  consistent  with  sound  policy  in  the  British 
government,  circumstanced  as  England  was,  to 
insist  on  the  right  at  this  period.  He  professed 
himself  decidedly  against  the  rashness  of  minis- 
ters on  the  present  occasion.  Certainly,  if  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  could  be  improved,  or  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  it  be  removed  by  a 
splendid  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  was  completely  com- 
petent to  it.  In  this  instance,  however,  either  he 
should  satisfy  the  house  as  to  the  necessity  of 
increasing  their  dangers,  or  the  house  should  re- 
fuse to  sanction  his  proceedings.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  military  despot,  who  now  wielded 
the  power  of  France,  to  conciliate  the  northern 
powers.  Should  this  confederation  be  driven  to 
unite  with  him,  how  dangerous  would  the  state  of 
this  country  become !  "  Let  us  forbear  for  the 
present.  In  other  times,  less  critical,  forbear- 
ance has  been  the  policy.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  magnanimous  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ves- 
sels, of  Charles  II.  and  of  the  administration  of 
1780.  The  northern  powers  deny  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  convention,  recently  signed  at 
Petersburgh,  contrary  to  existing  treaties  with 
England.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  conven- 
tion'? It  embraced  three  points:  1st.  Free  bot- 
toms making  free  goods :  2d.  The  permission  to 
search  and  detain  contraband  goods :  3d.  The 
nature  of  blockade.  On  the  two  first  points  va- 
rious decisions  had  been  pronounced,  highly 
calculated  to  provoke  and  irritate  the  northern 
powers,  particularly  some  within  the  last  three 
years,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  could  not  be 
vindicated.  It  was  a  little  too,  much,  on  the 
mere  signature  of  a  convention  for  common  pro- 
tection, at  once  to  commence  hostilities  against 
nations  much  injured  by  this  country.  Let  us 
look  to  ourselves  for  that  conduct  which  we  de- 
mand from  others.  We  complained  of  the  violent 
arrest  of  our  vessels  by  Russia,  and  committed  an 
act  as  violent  and  unjustifiable  towards  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  Russia,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  resisted  any  commerce  whatever  with 
France,  by  any  neutral  state.  We  interfered, 
and  moderated  her  pretensions.  Let  the  same 
spirit  of  moderation  restrain  the  rashness  of  mi- 
nisters now." 

3Ir.  Tierney  followed  on  the  same  ground,  and 
in  conclusion  of  an  animated  speech,  remarked 
that  the  country  looked  up  to  his  majesty's  mi- 


nisters for  inquiry;  but  they  were  obstinately 
unwilling  to  satisfy  its  inquiries,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  procuring  an  honorable  peace.  He  asked 
the  house  to  name  the  part  in  Europe  that  res- 
pected them,  or  the  enemy  that  feared  them? 
The  only  rational  motive  for  carrying  on  the  war 
longer  was  to  procure  a  peace.  Was  it  then  to 
be  accounted  strange  that  he  should  ask,  that 
the  millions  raised  to  defray  its  expenses  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  knew  how  to 
expend  them  to  advantage  1 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  allusion  to  the  tranquillity 
and  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  people  noticed  by 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address,  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  more  alarmed  at  this  unnatural  quiet, 
than  I  should  be,  if  I  heard  complaints  accompa- 
nied with  even  some  tendency  to  disorder.  1  ou 
have  gagged  the  people,  and  bound  them  hand 
and  foot,  and  then  you  say,  look  how  quiet  they 
are.  Is  there  any  place  but  this,  where  a  man 
may  speak  his  sentiments  freely?  But,  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  is  there  any  man  capable  of  the  mean- 
ness of  making  submissions  to  France?  Yes,  sir, 
his  majesty's  ministers,  for  they  have  done  ir. 
We  have  heard  it  asked,  whether  we  could  make 
peace  with  regicides,  and  whether  a  man  could 
be  found  that  would  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  pro- 
posal? Sir,  ministers  have  done  it:  they  have 
done  it  three  times,  after  as  lofty  boasts  as  any 
that  have  been  made  for  them  this  day." 

The  amendment  was  opposed,  and  the  original 
motion  for  an  address  ably  supported  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  solicitor-g-eneral,  and  Mr.  Dundas.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  repelling  a 
variety  of  objections,  maintained,  that  "  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation  depended  on  our  possessing- 
and  exercising  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ves- 
sels;" and  he  lamented  (hat  any  member  of  that 
house  "  should  only  liave  begun  to  doubt,  when 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  begin  to  combat."  He 
maintained,  that  our  claims  on  the  present  occa- 
sion arose  not  only  out  of  positive  treaties,  but 
out  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  having  thus  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  right,  he  recurred  to  that 
of  expediency,  and  asked,  "  if  we  were  to  permit 
the  navy  of  the  enemy  to  be  supplied  and  recruit- 
ed—to suffer  blockaded  ports  to  be  furnished 
with  stores  and  provisions,  and  allow  neutral 
nations,  by  hoisting  a  flag  on  a  sloop  or  a  fishing- 
boat,  to  convey  the  treasures  of  South  America, 
Spain,  or  the  naval  stores  of  the  Baltic,  to  Brest 
or  Toulon'/"  On  a  division  of  the  house,  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  245  against  (>;},  and 
the  original  motion  was  carried  without  a  divi- 


sion. 


Ou  the  28th  of  January,  an  embargo  had  been 
laid  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  courts  of 
Berlin,  although  a  party  to  the  league,  was  treat- 
ed upon  this,  and  every  other  occasion,  with  pe- 
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culiar  deference  and  respect.  Preparations  were 
also  made  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Sound,  and  to 
hazard  all  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  a  war 
which  threatened  to  exclude  the  British  flag 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  the  Elbe,  the 
Ems,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Weser;  to  prohibit  all 
intercourse  with  Hamburgh,  Danlzic,  Altona, 
St.  Petersburg!!,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen ; 
in  short,  to  interdict  the  commerce  of  England 
from  that  extensive  line  of  coast,  reaching  from 
the  borders  of  the  hyperborean  regions  to  the 
confines  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

Nor  were  the  northern  powers  inattentive  to 
their  own  immediate  safety ;  for  the  most  active 
preparations  had  for  some  time  past  taken  place 
in  all  the  ports  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Their  combined  navy,  if  fitted  out  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  would  have  amounted  to 
near  eighty  sail  of  the  line  ;  and  these,  together 
with  the  numerous  gun-boats  and  floating  bat- 
teries, which  they  either  possessed  already  or 
could  have  easily  constructed,  might  have  ren- 
dered their  narrow  seas  and  difficult  coasts  im- 
pervious to  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy. 

A  difference  of  opinion  upon  certain   essential 
points,  between  the   king  and  his  ministers,  had 
occasioned  a  variety  of  murmurs  for  many  days, 
but  the  cause  of  these  dissentions  was  at  length 
ascertained.     In    order    to  facilitate  the  accom- 
plishment  of  his  favorite  object,  the   Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  had  promised 
complete  emancipation   to  the  Catholics,  without 
once  consulting  his  majesty  on  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude.     Of  course,  when   it  became  a  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  cabinet  council,  the  king- 
was  astonished  and  alarmed   at   the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  claim,  and    would  not  agree   that 
ministers  should  bring  it  forward  in  parliament: 
his  majesty  recollected   the  coronation  oath,  by 
which  he   had  bound   himself  to  "  maintain  the 
protestant  religion  established  by  law."     By  this 
oath,    the   first    king   of  Hanover    came    to  the 
throne,  and  under  the  same  obligation,  the  pre- 
sent sovereign  possesses  it.     Some,  indeed,  insist 
the  form  of  the  oath  cannot  restrain  his  majesty, 
in  a  legal  sense,  from  concurring  with  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  any  legislative  act.  His  majesty's 
feelings,  however,  did  not  accord  with  those  of 
his  minister.     Firm  in  what  he   held  to  be  his 
duty,  arid  faithful  to  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  spirit  of  his  oath,  he  planted  himself  before 
the  barrier  of  the  constitution,  and  having  con- 
scientiously taken  his  post,  determined   to  main- 
tain it.     And,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  him  that  takes  an  oath,  not  the  rea- 
sonings of  those  who  talk  about  it,  must    and 
ought  to  govern  the  conscience  of  the  taker. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  consequence,  determined  to  resign 
his  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  his  majesty  accepted 
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his  resignation.     The  grand  difficulty  was  now   BOOK  v. 

to  establish  a  new  administration,  which  should 

have  sufficient  influence  to  support  the  old  sys-  CHAP.  I. 
tern.  After  much  consultation,  Mr.  Addington 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  and  his  place,  as  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  conferred  the 
next  day,  Feb.  11,  on  Sir  John  Milford.  Lord 
Hawkesbury  was  made  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  ;  Earl  St.  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty; Lord  Eldon  (formerly  Sir  John  Scott) 
succeeded  Lord  Loughborough  in  the  court  of 
chancery;  the  Lords  Hobart  and  Pelham  were 
nominated  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Diindas  and  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  Mr. 
Yorke,  secretary  at  war;  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  obtained  the  government  of  Ireland; 
and  Lord  Auckland,  the  lucrative  sinecure  of 
post-master.  The  Duke  of  Portland  still  retained 
his  station  as  president  of  the  council,  and  Lord 
Westmoreland  as  lord  privy  seal. 

By  this  unexpected  change  of  ministry,  the 
houses  of  parliament,  and  indeed  the  nation  at 
large,  were  divided  chiefly  into  three  parties. 

The  first  was  a  very  considerable  party,  though 
not  so  great  as  it  had  been,  who  had  always  set 
their  face  against  the  war,  and  who  were  more 
afraid  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  crown  than 
of  French  fraternization  and  insurrections  among 
the  people.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Mr. 
Fox. 

Secondly,  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  war, 
who,  after  all  that  the  nation  had  suffered,  were 
in  reality  less  desirous  of  peace  than  fearful  lest 
an  intercourse  should  be  re-established  between, 
this  country  and  France,  which  might  favor  the 
introduction  of  democratical  principles.  But  such 
an  intercourse,  it  was  generally  suspected,  was  not 
the  only  evil  of  which  they  were  apprehensive. 
In  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  honor,  as  well 
as  interest,  of  numbers  was  involved.  Even  per- 
petual war  was  less  dreaded  than  the  humiliation 
of  making  peace.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  at 
the  head  of  this  was  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  third  party  consisted  of  men  who  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  any  reasonable  terms, 
who  could  endure  to  see  France  employed  iu  re- 
trieving her  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
becoming  once  again  a  great  commercial  rival  to 
Great  Britain,  rather  than  that  she  should  be 
compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  continued  military 
exertion,  to  maintain  and  still  extend  her  power 
and  influence  farther  and  farther  all  around  her; 
and  who  were  of  opinion,  that  sincerity  of 'inten- 
tion and  sound  judgment,  without  any  wonderful 
powers  of  eloquence,  would  suffice  for  all  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiation,  or  any  measure  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  government.  Of  this  party  there  was  no 
head.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  recruits  from 
both  the  other  parties.  The  centre  of  their  union, 
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BOOK  V.  or  rallying  point,  Mas  probably  that  party  who 
considered  public  credit  as  the  great  bond  of  na- 
tional intercourse,  as  M-ell  as  the  grand  cement 
and  support  of  individual  nations.  This  they  re- 
garded as  a  vast  organization,  whirl)  one  country 
could  not  violate  without  violating  the  whole 
system.  They  expressed  their  wishes  that  the 
world,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  should  not,  for 
the  sake  of  any  temporary  advantage  of  one  na- 
tion over  another,  relapse  into  barbarism,  but  ad- 
vance in  general  and  simultaneous  civilization. 
They  professed  a  disposition  to  maintain,  not  only 
good  faith  to  neighbouring  nations,  but  sincere 
good-will ;  and  to  maintain  and  act  upon  all  those 
liberal  ideas,  which  gave  so  much  plausibility  and 
popularity  in  the  world  to  the  first  and  purest  de- 
clarations of  the  constituent  assembly  of  France, 
before  the  revolution  was  contaminated  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  king,  and  all  the  concomitant 
and  subsequent  horrors.  These  sentiments  were 


diffused  by  the  press  throughout  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  as  it  was  well  enough 
known  that  they  proceeded  from  some  individuals 
belonging  to  the  small  band  above-mentioned, 
must  have  produced,  in  some  degree,  similar  sen- 
timents of  peace  and  harmony.  These  then  were 
the  three  leading  parties  to  whose  principles  and 
conduct,  in  the  present  conjecture,  every  eye  was 
turned,  and  who  shared,  in  dirlerent  portions,  the 
favor  and  coufidence  of  the  nation. 

His  majesty's  severe  indisposition,  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  retiring 
ministers  to  return,  into  the  hands  of  their  sove- 
reign, the  badges  of  their  office.  The  old  ministry 
consequently  remained  in  office,  notwithstanding 
the  appointment  of  the  new,  till  the  17th  of 
March,  when,  on  the  recovery  of  his  majesty,  the 
appointments  of  the  new  ministers  were  announced 
in  regular  form. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Correspondence  between  the  British  and  Prussian  Ambassadors. — The  Danes  enter  Hamburgh,  and 
seize  on  Hanover. — The  British  Fleet  pass  the  Sound. — Sanguinary  Battle  of  Copenhagen. — An 

Armistice. — Death  of  Paul  I. — .Anecdotes  of  the  Emperor Succeeded  by  his  Son  Alexander. — 

The  Disputes  with  the  Northern  Powers  amicably  settled. — Convention  with  Russia. 


DREADING  the  power  of  Prussia,  to  which  the 
electoral  dominions  of  the  King-  of  England  might 
become  a  prey,  and  hoping  to  detach  that  king- 
dom from  the  northern  confederacy,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  Lord  Carysfort,  was  di- 
rected by  the  British  government  to  address  a 
note  to  that  court,  Jan.  27,  containing  grievous 
complaints  of  the  recent  renewal  of  the  conven- 
tion of  17SO,  and  announcing  the  measure  of  the 
embargo  "  as  a  pledge  against  the  hostile  attacks 
which  were  meditated  against  the  rights  of  his 
Britannic  majesty."  His  lordship  expressed  "  the 
conviction  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  might  im- 
plicitly rely  on  the  friendship  of  his  Prussian 
majesty;"  and  he  disclaimed  the  supposition,  that 
"  his  Prussian  majesty  had  entered,  or  could  enter, 
into  the  confederacy,  to  support  by  force,  princi- 
ples, in  common  with  other  powers,  whose  hostile 
views  against  his  Britannic  majesty  had -been 
openly  proved," 

In  a  second  note,  or  memorial,  presented  Feb.  1, 
the  ambassador  informed  the  court  of  Berlin, 
"  that  the  connection  between  the  extraordinary 
violence  committed  upon  the  person  and  property 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
hostile  confederacy,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 


had  formed  for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose 
of  introducing  those  innovations  into  the  maritime 
code,  which  his  Britannic  majesty  has  ever  op- 
posed, bad  at  length  produced  a  state  of  open 
Mar  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia." 

Lord  Carysfort  received  in  answer,  from  the 
Prussian  minister,  Count  Haugwitz,  a  note,  dated 
February  12.  It  stated,  among  other  particulars, 
"  that  his  Prussian  majesty  could  not  see,  without 
the  utmost  grief  and  concern,  the  violent  and  hasty 
measures  to  which  the  court  of  London  had  pro- 
ceeded against  the  northern  naval  powers ;  the 
negociation  that  had  been  lately  carried  on  among 
whom  was  founded  on  justice  and  moderation  ;  as 
the  communication  of  a  copy  of  the  convention  to 
such  of  the  belligerent  powers,  as  had  the  justice 
and  patience  to  wait  for  it,  would  fully  prove. 
The  British  government  had  in  the  present,  more 
than  in  any  former  wars,  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas ;  and,  by  arbitrarily  framing  a  naval 
code,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  unite  with  the 
true  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  exercised 
over  the  other  friendly  and  neutral  powers  an 
usurped  jurisdiction,  the  legality  of  which  it  main- 
tained, and  which  it  considered  as  an  impre- 
scriptible right,  sanctioned  by  all  the  other  tri- 
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bumils  of  Europe.  The  sovereigns  had  never 
conceded  to  England  the  privilege  of  calling  their 
subjects  before  its  tribunals,  and  of  subjecting 
thein  to  its  lan-s.  In  cases  where  the  abuse  of 
power  bad  got  the  better  of  equity,  and  which 
were  but  too  frequent,  the  neutral  powers  had 
always  had  the  precaution  of  addressing  to  it  the 
most  energetic  proclamations  and  protests ;  but 
experience  had  ever  proved  their  reclamations 
fruitless.  And  it  was  not  surprising  that,  after 
so  many  repealed  acts  of  oppression,  they  had  re- 
solved to  find  a  remedy  against  it,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  establish  a  well-arranged  convention, 
which  fixed  their  rights,  and  placed  them  on  a 
proper  level,  even  with  the  powers  at  war.  The 
naval  alliauce,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  just 
been  consolidated,  was  intended  to  lead  to  that 
salutary  end ;  and  the  king  hesitated  not  to  de- 
clare to  his  Britannic  majesty,  that  he  had  again 
found  in  it  his  own  principles;  that  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  its  necessity  and  utility;  and  that  he 
had  formally  acceded  to  the  convention,  which 
had  been  concluded  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1800,  between  the  courts  of  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  His  majesty  was,  therefore, among 
the  number  of  the  contracting  parties,,  and  had 
bound  himself,  in  that  quality,  not  only  to  take  a 
direct  share  in  all  the  events  which  interested  the 
cause  of  the  neutral  powers,  but  also,  in  virtue  of 
his  engagements,  to  maintain  that  connection  by 
such  powerful  measures  as  the  Impulse  of  circum- 
stances might  require.  Unpleasant  as  the  ex- 
tremes might  be  to  which  England  had  pro- 
ceeded, yet  bis  majesty  doubted  not  the  possibility 
of  a  speedy  return  to  conciliating  and  peaceable 
dispositions,  and  he  relied  ou  the  sentiments  of 
equity  which,  on  former  occasions,  he  had  had 
the  advantage  of  meeting  with  in  his  Britannic 
majesty.  It  was  only  by  revoking,  and  entirely 
taking  off,  the  embargo,  that  affairs  could  be 
brought  to  their  former  situation.  While  (hose 
measures  existed,  which  had  beeu  resorted  to 
from  a  common  principle,  and  against  an  alliance 
which  could  no  longer  be  shaken,  the  hostile  re- 
solution which  would  be  the  consequence,  would 
be  the  necessary  result  of  the  treaty;  and  the 
Prussian  minister  was  authorized  to  declare  to 
the  minister  of  Irs  Britannic  majesly,  "  that  the 
king,  while  he  expressed  his  concern  at  events  of 
which  he  had  not  been  the  cause,  would  sacredly 
fulfil  the  engagements  which  had  beeu  prescribed 
to  him  by  treaties." 

From  this  note  it  was  evident,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  neutrality  of 
Prussia.  Among  the  measures,  which  the  iiiifmffe 
of  circumstances  required,  were  the  two  which 
the  British  government  had  greatly  apprehended : 
the  exclusion  of  the  English  commerce  from  the 
great  rivers  of  Prussia,  and  the  invasion  of 
Hanover, 

22. 


A  declaration  was  issued,  on  the  30th  of  March 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  the  royal  and  electoral 
college  of  Hanover,  in  which,  after  an  enumera- 
tion of  events  which  he  alleged  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  court  of  London  had  no  inclination  to 
desist  from  her  inadmissible  demands,  and  accept 
the  proposed  means  of  amicable  conciliation,  he 
said,  that  he  was  "  compelled,  in  conformity  to 
the  obligations  he  had  contracted,  to  take  the 
most  efficacious  measures  in  support  of  the  con- 
vention, attacked,  and  to  retaliate  for  the  hostile  - 
proceedings  against  it.  For  this  purpose,  he 
would  not  only  shut  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Ems,  but  likewise  take  possession 
of  the  states  belonging  to  his  majesty  the  King  of 
England,  as  Elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgb, 
situated  in  Germany.  The  King  of  Prussia  ac- 
cordingly demanded,  and  expected  from  the  elec- 
toral college  of  privy-counsellors  at  Hanover,  that 
they  would  submit  to  this  disposition  without 
delay  or  reply ;  and  that  they  would  voluntarily. 
obey  the  orders  which  should  be  given,  relative  to 
the  occupation  of  the  electorate  by  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  likewise  relative  to  the  electoral  coun- 
tries. What  his  Prussian  majesty  principally  de- 
manded, was,  that  the  Hanoverian  corps,  which 
had  hitherto  occupied  part  of  the  northern  line  of 
denial  kation,  should  be  disarmed  and  disbanded, 
with  a  proportional  part  of  the  other  troops.  He 
also  required,  that  the  generals  and  other  officers 
should  engage,  in  writing,  not  to  serve  against  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Prussia;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  follow  strictly  his  orders,  until  the  pre- 
sent affair  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.. 
For  the  troops  that  should  continue  to,  be  em-- 
bodied,  he  appointed  particular  stations..  All  the 
other  places  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Prus- 
sian troops.  The  Prussian  troops  to  be  subsisted 
at  the  expence  of  the  electoral  territory,  com- 
mencing from  the  end  of  the  mouth  of  April.  In 
case  of  a  voluntary  submission,  his  majesty  was 
disposed,  and  ready  to  promise  solemnly,  not  only 
to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  burgesses  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  electorate,  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  tranquillity,  and  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  govern- 
ment and  the  general  officers  attempt  to  impede 
the  execution  of  the  measures  taken,  and  oppose 
the  entrance  of  the  Prussian  troops,  his  majesty 
would  be  obliged,  though  against  his  inclination, 
to  revoke  his  promises,  and  to  treat  the  electoral 
states  in  a  hostile  manner." 

To  these  conditions,  by  a  convention,  concluded 
on  the  3d  of  April,  180l,  the  regency  of  Hanover 
consented,  only  expressing  their  hopes  that  the 
Dumber  of  Prussian  troops  would  be  diminished, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  ease  the  country  and  the 
inhabitants.  The  Prussian  troops  entered  the 
territory  of  Hanover,  and  were  posted  chiefly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  An  em- 
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b'.'.rgo  was  laid  on  the  British  shipping;  hut  a 
number  of  vessels  lliat  had  taken  on  board  their 
cargoes  of  grain  were  suffered  to  depart,  and  sail 
for  England.  The  firmness  and  nloderatkW  of 
the  Prussian  king  formed  a  striking  coimast 
with  the  capricious  rage  of  his  ally  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Never  was  war  carried  on,  by  'any 
power,  with  greater  dignity  and  decorum. 

About  the  same  time,  a  body  of  Danish  troops, 
fo  the  number  of  15,000,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  diaries,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  fiefd- 
marshal  in  the  Danish  service,  and  father-in-law 
to  the  Prince-royal  of  Denmark,  there  called  the 
Crown  Prince,  took  possession  of  Hamburgh,  in 
order,  as  was  declared,  by  a  notification  published 
at  the  exchange  of  Hamburgh,  April  3,  to  stop 
the  'British  navigation  and  trade  on  the  Kibe. 
An  embargo  had  already,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
beeu  laid  ou  the  British  ships  at  Copenhagen,  and 
the  other  ports  of  Denmark. 

When  the  intentions  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse 
were  announced  to  the  senate  of  Hamburirli, 
March  28,  it  sent  deputies,  on  the  2.9th,  to  his 
highness,  at  Peiineburg,  a  town  of  Holsteiu,  about 
fifteen  English  miles  from  Hamburgh,  to  make 
the  strongest  representations  against  a  measure 
so  violent  and  unexpected.  The  prince,  without 
hesitation,  declared  his  intention  to  summon  the 
city  to  surrender  to  his  troops  next  morning,  and 
even  to  use  force  in  case  of  resistance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  deputies  received  the  most  satis- 
factory assurances  that  BO  fears  ought  to  be  en- 
tertained for  the  , independence  of  the  city  of 
Hamburgh,  or  the  property  of  individuals;  and 
farther,  that  his  highness  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  possession  <of  tlie  gates  and  walls,  without  re- 
quiring any  troops  to  be  quartered  in  the  city. 
The  senate  assembled  in  the  night,  nnaniinously 
resolved, 'that  it  was  better  to  yield  to  force,  than 
to  export  :the  city  to  greater  force  in  consequence 
of  any  resistance.  On  the  morning  of  the  -•'}(!, 
the  iipat(%  called  the  Villenthor,  and  a  part  of  the 
fortifications,  were  i'ji mediately  given  up  to  a 
-corps  of  Danish  troops,  and  without  the  least  in- 
terruption of  the  public  tranquillity.  The  British 
consul  at  Hamburgh,  considering:  the  critical 
situation  of  affairs,  had  given  repeated  informa- 
tion anil  advice  to  the  captains  of  British  vessels 
in  the  Kibe  to  accelerate  their  departure.  Some 
took  the  warning;  others,  not  easily  believing 
that  any  filing  seriously  hostile  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  .he  Danes  or  Prussians,  were  not  in 
hasfe,  aud  Mere  accordingly  detained. 

The  English  ministry,  m  such  pressing  circum- 
stances, naturally  had  recourse  to  a  mode  of  con- 
duct, of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  had  been 
attended,  at  least,  with  partial  and  temporary  suc- 
cess, about  six  months  before.  This  was  to  send 
negociators  for  peace  to  Copenhagen,  backed  by 
a  strong  fleet  ia  the  Cattegat.  A  fleet,  consisting 


of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  ftmr  frigates,  and  a 
number  of  bomb  and  gun-boats,  amounting,  in 
all,  to  fifty-two  sail,  and  having  on  board  several 
regiments  of  marines  ami  of  rifle-men,  snilccl 
from  Yarmouth,  on  the  12th  of  March,  for  the 
Baltic.  The  Invincible,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
soon  after  sailing,  struck  on  the  ridge  of  sand 
fourteen  miles  from  Winterfou,  and  was  so  much 
damaged,  that  she  sunk  in  deep  water.  Admiral 
Totty,  who  was  on  board,  with  a  few  officers,  ]!> 
marines,  and  Hi4  seamen,  were  saved.  AH  the 
rest  of  the  marines  and  seamen  perished. 

Meanwhile  ihf  i!H>st  active  preparations  for  war 
were  continued  and  hastened  in  the  ports  of  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  aud  Denmark.     The  young  king  of 
Sweden  was  perpetually  in  motion.     Jn  the  course 
of  a  tour  to  inspect  the  state  of  defence,  and  to 
animate  by  his   presence  the  armaments  on   the 
coasts  of  his  dominions,  he  had  a  conference  with 
the  Prince 'of  Denmark.     A  plan  of  action  was 
concerted.     The  great  object  was  to  guard  the 
passage  of  the  Sound.     Besides  the  forts  of  Hel- 
singburg  aud  ( 'ronenburg,  which  were  garrisoned 
each  with   two   regiments,  batteries  were  erected 
on  both  the  Swedish  and  Danish  sides   of  t!i« 
pass,  on  every  point  where   it  was  possible    for 
them  to  bear  on   the  English  ships.     Batteries 
also  were  erected  on  the  island  of  Ainack,  and 
on  Sproe  in  the  Belt.    The  naval  batteries  of  the 
port  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  citadel,  were  in  a 
complete    state    of  defence.     Artillerymen  were 
stationed  in  all  the  batteries  to  fire,  if  necessary, 
with  red-hot  shot.     The  Danish  coast  was  occu- 
pied M'ith  troops  at  proper  stations.     For  bearing 
a  part  in  this  measure,  the  liiiht  infantry  in  garri- 
son, in  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  were  detached 
till   farther  orders.     On  the  side  of  the  Elbe,  tho 
preparations  were  equally   vigorous.     INine  gun- 
boats, well  armed,  were  stnfioucd   on    that   river, 
a   little   below  the    Danish    harbour    of  Altoita, 
which  could  bring  to,  and   search   almost  every 
vessel  going  up   and    down.     Preparations  were 
made    for    an    encampment    of  20,000    Danish 
soldiers,   between  Altona  and   Gluckstadt,*  and 
all  the  regiments  in  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein   had  likewise  orders  to   march    at    six 
hours  notice. 

In  the  7iiidst  of  these  military  preparations.  3IY. 
Vansittart  arrived  from  the  court  of  London,  in 
a  frigate;  with  a  flag  of  truce,  at' Elsineur,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  with  dispatches  for  the  British 
minister  at  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Drummoiid.  Mr. 
Vansittart  had  the  powers  of  a  plenipotentiary- 
extraordinary.  The  ultimatum  presented  by  these 
ministers  to  the  Danish  government,  required  that 
Denmark  should  secede  from  the  northern  alli- 
ance t  that  a  free  passage  through  the  Sound 
should  be  granted  to  the  English  fleet ;  and  that 
the  Danish  ships  should  no  longer  sail  with  con- 
voy. Certain  advantages  are  said  to  have  bee.n 
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held  out  to  the  Danes,  in  order  to  bring  them 
over  to  these  conditions.  The  terms  offered  by 
the  court  of  London  being-  rejected,  Mr.  Druni- 
niond  and  Mr.  Yansittart  received  passports  to 
return  homo. 

The  connection  between  the  Danes  and  the 
English  was  so  intimate,  and  the  war  between 
the  two  nations  so  unnatural,  that  the  English 
who  resided  at  Copenhagen,  and  who  were  re- 
quired immediately  to  leave  Denmark  with  Mr. 
Drummond  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  refused;  and 
some  of  them  even  said,  that  they  would  remain 
in  Denmark  whatever  should  be  the  consequence. 
Only  the  English  consul,  and  some  other  per- 
sons, who  had  particular  reasons,  went  on  board 
on  English  frigate  lying  at  Elsineur,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  and  set  sail  for  the  English  fleet  then 
lying  at  Anholt,  an  island  in  the  Cattegat, 
eight  miles  from  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  ten 
from  Zealand.  The  rest,  who  chose  at  all  ha- 
zards to  stay  behind,  not  only  received  permis- 
sion from  the  Danish  government  to  remain,  but 
were  generously  permitted  to  choose  the  place 
where  they  would  reside,  and  were  promised, 
from  the  laws,  full  protection  and  security.  The 
English  fleet,  in  the  night  between  the  Sid  and 
23d,  sailed  from  Anholt  to  Gilleleve,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Zealand,  and  there  anchored. 

The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  twenty-three 
ships  of  the  line,  one  or  two  of  which  were  mint 
for  service,  and  most  of  them  in  bad  order. 
They  had  fourteen  frigates  and  cufter^brigs, 
from  twenty  to  forty  g'uns,  seventeen  gun-boats,  of 
twenty-four  guns  each,  together  with^juanl-ships. 
The  fleet,  however,  M'as  not  adequately  manned. 

Sweden  had  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  four- 
teen frigates,  .sloops,  and  other  vessels  of  war,  and 
seventy-four  gallics  ami  flat-bottomed  boats,  be- 
sides gun-boats.  The  Swedish  tleet  was  supposed 
to  be  better  manned  than  either  that  of  Denmark 
or  Russia. 

The  whole  navy  of  Russia  consisted  of  eighty- 
two  sail  of  the  line,  besides  near  forty  frigates, 
exclusive  of  galleys  and  other  small  craft.  Seve- 
ral ships  ot'  the  line,  however,  were  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. Of  the  force  now  stated,  there  was  at  Crou- 
stadt,  Revel,  Petersburg!!,  and  Archangel,  forty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line.  The  whole  of  the  Russian 
fleet  was  badly  manned  and  officered.  JNotwith- 
standing  that  Russia  produces  all  kinds  oi'  naval 
stores,  the  ships  were  but  ill  equipped.  To  re- 
medy the  want  of  officers,  an  academy  had  been 
instituted  at  Cronstadf,  where  .'ifiO  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  instructed  in  all  the 
sciences  suitable  to  their  profession,  and  from 
whence  they  were  promoted  to  the  navy. 

The  British  admiral,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  desirous 
to  know  whether  the  Danes  intended,  to  oppose 
his  passage  of  the  Sonnd,  sent  a  note,  dated  the 
London,  in  the  Cattegate,  27th  of  March,  as  fol- 


lows, to  the  governor  of  Cronenburg  Castle: —  BOOK  V. 
'•  From  the  hostile  transactions  of  the  court  of  Den-  


mark,  and  sending  away  his  Britannic  majesty's    CHAP.  II. 
•charge   d'affaires,  the  cominander-in-ehief  of  his    v-^~ 
majesty's  fleet  is  anxious  to  know,  what  the  de- 
termination of  the  Danish  court  is,  and  whether 
the  commanding  officer  of  Cronenbtirg  Castle  has 
received  orders  to  fire  on  the  British  fleet  as  they 
pass  into  the  Sound,  as  he  must  deem  the  firing 
of  the  first  gun  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Denmark." 

The  governor,  Heer  Strieker,  replied,  "  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency,  that  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  did  not  send  away 
the  charge  d'affaires,  but  that,  on  his  own  de- 
mand, he  obtained  a  passport.  As  a  soldier,  I 
cannot  meddle  with  politics;  but  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  suffer  a  fleet,  whose  intention  is  not  yet 
known,  to  approach  the  guns  of  the  ciistle  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  command.  In  case  your  ex- 
cellency should  think  proper  to  make  any  propo- 
sals to -the  King  of  Denmark,  I  wish  to  be  inform- 
ed thereof,  before  the  fleet  approaches  nearer  tw 
the  castle." 

To  this  note  from  the  governor  of  Cronenburg, 
the  British  admiral  sent  back  another  to  his  ex- 
cellency. "  Finding  the  intentions  of  the  court 
of  Denmark  to  be  hostile  against  his  Britannic 
majesty,  he  regarded  his  excellency's  answer 
as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  therefore,  agreeably 
to  IMS  instructions,  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
hostilities,  however  reluctant  it  might  be  to  hi* 
feelings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  admiral  would 
be  ready  to  attend  to  any  proposals  of  the  court 
of  Denmark,  for  restoring  the  former  amity  and 
friendship  which  had,  for  so  many  years,  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  courts. 

On  the  30tli  of  March,  the  wind  having  come 
to    the  northward,    the  British   fleet   passed   the 
Sound,  and  anchored  about  live  <  r  six  miles  from 
the  island  of  Hnin.     It   was  fired   on   from   the 
castle    of  Cronenburg,    which    it  bombarded    in         '..'« 
return.     There  was  no  firing  from   the  Swedish 
coast;   which  enabled   the  British  ships  to  pass 
at  a  greater  distance  from  Croncnburg;.     Tnere 
was  very  little  damage  done,  either  by  the  firing 
of  the  castle  or  by  the  bombardment.     The  pas- 
sage   of  the  strait   took    up  nearly  four    hours. 
The  admiral,  together  with  the  vice-admiral,  Lord 
Nelson,  and  rear-admiral  Graves,  reconnoitred  the 
formidable  line  of  ships,  radeaus,  pontoons,  g-al- 
leys,  fire-ships,  and  gun-boats,  stationed   in   the 
road    of  Copenhagen.     They  were   flanked  and 
supported  by  batteries  on  the  two  islands  called 
the  Crowns,  the  largest  of  which  batteries  was 
mounted  with  from  fifty  to  seventy  pieces  of  can- 
non.    These    were    again    commanded    by    two 
ships  of  seventy  guns,  and  a  large  frigate  in  the 
inner  road  of  Copenhagen ;  and  two  sixty-four 
g'un  ships,  without  masts,  were  moored  on  the  fiat, 
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on  the  starboard  side  of  tlie  ontrnnce  into  the 
arsenal.  The  tiny  alter,  the  wind  being-  southerly, 
the  admirals  again  examined  their  position,  and 
r;mie  to  the  resolution  of  attacking  the  Danes 
from  the  southward. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  had  offered  his  services  for 
conducting  (he  attack,  and  hnd,  for  this  purpose, 
shifted  his  flag-  from  the  St.  George  to  the  Ele- 
phant, a  vessel  of  a  smaller  size,  immediately 
gave  directions  for  buoying  the  channel  of  the 
Outer  Deep  and  (he  Middle  Ground;  after  which 
the  detachment,  consisting  of  the  Elephant, •De- 
fiance, Monarch,  Bellona.  Edgar,  Russel,  Ganges, 
Glatton,  Isis,  Agamemnon,  Polyphemus,  Ardent, 
Amazon,  Desiree,  Blanche,  Alcmene;  sloops, 
Dart,  Arrow,  Cruiser,  and  Harpy;  fire-ships, 
Zephyr  and  Otter;  bombs.  Discovery,  Sulphur, 
Hecla,  Explosion,  Zebra,  Terror,  and  Volcano  : 
these  selected  for  the  assault,  passed  in  safety, 
and  anchored  off  Draco  Point,  April  1.  It  was 
agreed  on  between  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral, 
that  the  ships  remaining  with  the  admiral  should 
weigh  at  the  same  irtoment  his  lordship  did,  and 
menace  the  Crown  batteries,  and  four  Danish 
ships  of  the  line  that  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the 
arsenal;  as  also  to  cover  our  disabled  ships  as 
they  should  come  out  of  the  action. 

The  prospect  opened  to  the  British  fleet  on 
entering  the  Sound  was  fitted  to  excite  a  variety 
of  emotions,  mixing  or  succeeding  each  other,  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  affecting  nature.  A  splen- 
did theatre  appeared  for  war  and  victory :  but 
the  face  of  nature,  and  the  recollection  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  a  common  religion,  and  a  common 
origin  and  character  with  the  nations  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  could  not  but  impress  every  intelli- 
gent and  feeling  mind  with  sentiments  of  regret; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  apparatus,  and  almost 
in  the  very  throat  of  war,  tend,  in  some  sort  and 
degree,  to  harmonize  the  mind  to  peace  and  con- 
cord. Nothing  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
or  of  Asia,  presents  a  prospect  equal  to  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Sound :  which  has  Denmark  on  the 
right,  and  .the  islands  of  Saltholm  and  Amack, 
with  part  of  Zealand,  and  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, Copenhagen,  nearly  in  front. — On  the  coast 
of  Denmark,  appears  a  continued  succession  of 
rich  plains,  woods,  meadows,  superb  mansions, 
neat  villas,  pleasant  gardens,  adorned  with  all 
the  embellishments  of  art:  while  the  Swedish 
•here  exhibits  corn-lands,  pastures,  a  mountainous 
and  picturesque  coast.  The  island  of  Nuen,  cele- 
brated for  the  observatory  of  Tycho  Brahe,  arrests 
the  attention  ef  the  passing  voyager.  To  the  eye, 
looking  back  from  thence,  the  fortresses  of  Elsi- 
neur,  Croneuburg,  and  Helsingburg,  seem  to 
unite,  and  to  bound  on  the  north,  a  vast  lake;  but 
•oon  as  he  advances,  he  discovers  the  sea,  and 
the  whole  extent  of  the  plain  of  Copenhagen,  its 
port  filled  with  vessels,  and  its  cultivated  envi- 


rons. On  the  side  next  the  sra,  this  city  presents 
itself  in  all  its  magnificence.  It  is  perceived  at  (he 
distance  of  several  miles.  The  gothic  towers 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  which,  from  a  dis- 
tance, have  a  majestic  appearance,  engage  and 
fix  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  by  the  height  of 
their  spires,  as  well  as  by  the  variety  of  (he  orna- 
ments with  which  they  are  decorated.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  e,.\reed.s  eighty  thousand.  It 
contains  the  principal  fortress  of  the  country;  the 
fleet;  the  marine  arsenals;  the  only  university  in 
Denmark;  several  academics;  a  superb  library; 
a  veterinary  school;  a  school  for  cadets  in  the 
sea  and  land  service;  a  museum,  containing  & 
great  variety  of  rare  and  curious  objects  ;  a  num- 
ber of  fine  edifices,  statues,  and  monuments  of 
every  kind.  The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
broad  and  well-paved.  There  are  excellent  fooU. 
ways,  as  in  London;  and  every  where  the  siyns 
of  comfort,  wealth,  and  magnificence.  The  gar- 
rison, in  time  of  peace,  consists  of  six  regiments 
of  infantry,  the  foot-guard,  the  horse-guard,  a 
corps  of  artillery,  a  corps  of  marines,  and  a  squa- 
dron of  hussars,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
about  10,000  men :  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
city  militia,  the  chief  officers  of  which  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  and  rank  among  the  officers  ofthcj 
army.  The  fortress  of  Prederickstadt,  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  batteries  of  one  of  the  arse- 
nals, defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  where 
there  is  besides  another  battery,  and  where,  in- 
case of  necessity,  a  number  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  floating  batteries  may  be  stationed,  as, 
in  fact,  they  were  at  the  present  juncture.  Such 
was  the  city,  the  capital  of  a  congenial  and  long 
friendly  nation,,  that  was  now  pointed  out  as  an., 
object  of  attack  to  the  British  navy. 

On  the  morning  of  April  2,  Lord  Nelson  made 
the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  weigh,  and  to  en- 
gage the  Danish  line,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the 
line,  eleven  floating  batteries,  from  twenty-six 
24-pounders  to  eighteen  18-pounders,  and  one 
bomb-ship,  besides  schooner  gun-vessels..  These 
were  supported  by  the  Crown  islands,  mounting 
eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four  sail  of  the  line 
moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  some  batte- 
ries, as  above  noticed,  on  the  island  of  Amack. 
The  bomb-ship  and  schooner  gun-vessels  made 
their  escape.  The  other  seventeen  sail,  being 
the  whole  of  the  Danish  line  to  the  southward  of 
the  Crown  islands,  after  a  battle  of  four  hours, 
were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken. 

From  the  very 

lona  and  Russel  unfortunately  grounded;  but, 
although  not  in  the  situation  assigned  them,  in 
such  a  place  as  enabled  them  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice. The  Agamemnon  could  not  weather  the 
shoal  of  the  middle,  and  was  unavoidably  obliged 
to  anchor.  The  extension  of  the  British  liue  was 
prevented,  by  the  situation  of  these  three  ships,. 


intricate  navigation,  the  Bel- 
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which  Lord  Nelson  wns  confident  would  have  si- 
lenced theCrown islands, with  the  twoouter  ships  in 
the  harbour's  mouth,  and  prevented  a  heavy  loss  of 
men  in  the  Defiance  and  Monarch,  but  which 
unhappily  threw  (he  gallant  and  good  Captain 
Kiou  under  a  very  dreadful  fire.  The  consequence 
was,  the  death  of  Captain  Riou  and  many  brave 
officers  and  men  in  the  frigates  and  sloops.  The 
bombs  were  directed,  and  took  their  stations  in 
breast  of  the  Elephant,  in  which  the  vice-admiral 
had  hoisted  his  flag,  and  threw  some  shells  into 
the  arsenal.  Captain  Rose,  who  volunteered  his- 
neniccs  to  direct  the  gun-brigs,  did  every  tiling* 
that,  was  possible  to  get  them  forward,  but  the 
current  was  (oo  forcible  for  them  to  be  of  service 
during  the  action.  The  boats  of  those  ships  of 
the  line  which  were  not  ordered  on  the  attack, 
afforded  the  squadron  engaged  every  assistance. 
The  Desiree  took  her  station  in  raking- the  south- 
ernmost Danish  ship,  and  performed  the  greatest 
service.  The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past 
ten.  The  van  was  led  by  Captain  George  Mur- 
ray, of  the  Edgar,  who  set  a  noble  example  of 
intrepidity,  which  was  followed  by  every  captain, 
olKcer,  aud  man,  in  the  navy.  The  Joss,  in  such  a 
battle,  was  naturally  very  heavy.  The  total 
amount  of  the  killed  and  wounded  was  stated  at 
1)43.  Among  the  killed,  besides  Captain  Riou, 
was  Captain  Moss,  of  the  Monarch :  among  the 
wounded,  Sir  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  of  the  Bel- 
lona,  who  lost  his  leg.  Lord  Nelson,  in  his  report 
of  the  action  to  Sir  H.  Parker)  bestowed  the 
warmest  and  most  liberal  praise  en  all  concerned; 
and  on  none  more  than  on  those  officers  and  men 
whose  utmost  exertions  had  proved  ineffectual. 

The  carnage  on  board  the  Danish  ships  was 
excessive.  It  was  calculated  by  the  commander- 
in-ehie'f,  Oliver  Fisher,  at  1800.  The  vessels 
Mere  crowded  with  men,  and  from  some  singular 
neglect,  probably  originating  in  the  idea  of  the 
wounded  being  so  near  the  city  that  they  could 
be  immediately  accommodated  there,  there  was 
not  on  board  their  block-ships  a  single  sur- 
geon. AY  hen  the  English  boarded  them,  they 
found  hundreds  bleeding  to  death.  As  soon  as 
die  fire  of  the  Danish  line  had  slackened,  and 
Lord  Nelson  perceived  that  the  ships  and  batte- 
ries of  the  enemy  were  in  his  power,  he  went  to 
In*  cabin,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince-royal, 
representing  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  flag 
of  t  uce  to  pass,  and  stating,  that  if  this  was  de- 
nied, he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing the  floating  batteries,  now  in  his  power,  while 
it  \\  ould  be  impossible  to  save  those  brave  men 
by  whom  they  were  defended.  This  note  was 
addressed,  "  To  the  brothers  of  Englishmen,  the 
Danes."  When,  in  consequence  of  this  repre- 
sentation, he  received  permission  to  land,  and 
went  on  shore  to  adjust  terms  of  conciliation,  he 
was  received  by  the  brave  and  generous  Danes , 
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with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  treated  by  the   BOOK  V. 
accomplished    Prince    of  Denmark    with    every  — 
mark  of  respect.     The  immediate  consequence  of  f"4p-  "• 
their  conference  was  an  armistice,  which  soon  led 
to  an  amicable  convention. 

The  proposal  of  a  truce  by  Lord  Nelson  was 
ascribed  by  some  not  to  humanity,  but  to  a  mili- 
tary stratagem.  Three  of  his  line-of-battle  ships, 
the  Bellona,  Russel,  and  Agamemnon,  as  before 
noticed,  lay  aground,  exposed  to  the  tremendous 
fire  of  the  crown  batteries.  It  was  in  order  to 
save  these  ships,  it  was  said,  that  Lord  Nelson 
went  into  his  cabin,  and  sent  on  shore  a  flag  of 
truce.  If  this  was  his  motive,  the  greatest  degree 
of  admiration  is  due  to  that  coolness  and  readiness 
of  invention,  by  which  he  devised  means  for  ex- 
tricating the  ships  from  such  imminent  danger. 

The  dreadful  engagement  heard,  seen,  .and 
felt  on  the  Danish  shore,  wound  up  the  feelings 
of  every  one  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sensibility: 
but  all  individual  hopes  and  fears  seemed  to  be  lost 
in  a  general  blaze  of  patriotic  ardor.  From 
the  Crown  Prince,  whose  cool  intrepidity  and 
judgment  were  gloriously  displayed  in  the  sight 
of  his  people  and  of  Europe,  to  the  humblest  citi- 
zen, one  heroic  mind  and  purpose  seemed  to  ani- 
mate and  unite  the  whole.  Never  had  the  Danish 
valour,  in  the  brightest  periods  of  their  history, 
shone  out  with  more  distinguished  lustre.  The 
daring  pirates  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
did  not  exhibit  greater  intrepidity  and  prowess 
in  invading,  than  their  descendants  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  did  in  resisting  an  invasion  from 
England. 

Lord  Nelson  told  the  Crown  Prince's  aid-de- 
camp, Colonel  Lundholm,  who  waited  on  him  res- 
pecting the  proffered  flag  of  truce,  that  "  the 
French  fought  bravely,  but  that  they  could  not 
have  stood  an  hour  (he  fight  which  the  Danes 
maintained  for  four.  I  have  been  in  105  engage- 
ments in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  that  of  to-day 
was  the  most  terrible  of  all."  Admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  admiralty,  said, 
"  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
well-earned  renown  of  Lord  Nelson,  it  would  be 
by  asserting  that  his  exertions,  great  as  they  have 
heretofore  been,  never  were  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  zeal  for  his  country's  service." 

The  Swedish  fleet  at  Carlscrona  left  that  port 
the  31st  of  March,  but  was  prevented  from  joining* 
the  Danes  by  contrary  winds.  Surmises  w'ere 
current  that  the  Swedish  government  was  more 
eager  to  incite  the  Danes  than  to  take  themselves 
a  share  in  actual  hostilities.  But  they  were 
wholly  groundless. 

On  the  22d  of  March  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
isles  in  the  West  Indies  were  reduced  by  a  squa- 
dron under  Admiral  Duckworth. 

The  proposals  made  by  Lord  Nelson,  in  the 
conference,  with  the  Prince   of  Denmark,  were 
4  K      - 
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BOOK  V.  1st,  That  Denmark  should  recede  from  its  alli- 
ance with  Hiissin.  2d,  That  the  English  should 
be  permitted  to  repair  their  ships  in  the  Danish 
docks,  yd,  That  the  wounded  on  board  the 
English  fleet  should  be  taken  care  of  iu  Danish 
hospitals.  The  last  of  these  conditions  was  rea- 
dily granted,  the  others  rejected.  An  armistice, 
however,  was  agreed  to,  April  9,  and  prolonged 
from  day  to  day.  A  notice  of  six  hours,  in  case 
of  an  intention  of  renewing'  hostilities  on  either 
side,  was  to  be  given  previously  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armistice. 

As  soon  as  the  disabled  ships  were  refitted,  and 
the  Holstein  Danish  ship  of  the  line,  which  was 
converted  into  a  floating  hospital,  together  with 
the  Isis  and  Monarch,  which  were  dreadfully 
shattered,  were  sent  to  England,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pass  over  the  grounds  into  the  Baltic. 
Accordingly,  the  guns  and  part  of  the  stores  were 
taken  out  of  the  two  three-deckel's,  the  London 
and  St.  George,  and  placed  on  board  an  Ameri- 
can merchantman,  while  the  vice-admiral  was 
so  eager  to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  the. 
Swedish  fleet,  that  he  proceeded  in  a  boat  be- 
longing to  his  own  ship.  On  this  occasion,  Lord 
Kelson  actually  set  off  iu  that  species  of  small 
vessel  denominated  a  r/irf. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  British  squadron  before 
Carlscrona,  April  18,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  sent  in 
a.  frigate  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  in  which  it  was  stated,  "  that  the  Danish 
court  having  been  induced  to  conclude  an  armis- 
tice, by  which  the  unfortunate  disputes  between 
the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and  St.  James's  had 
been  accommodated,  he  was  directed  to  require 
au  explicit  declaration  from  the  court  of  Swede:), 
relative  to  its  intention  to  abandon  the  hostile 
measures  adopted,  in  conjunction  with  Russia, 
against  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great  Britain.'' 
Vice-admiral  Cronstadt  replied,  in  the  name  of 
the  kin?,  "  that  it  was  the  unalterable  resolution 
of  his  Swedish  majesty,  not  to  fail,  for  a  moment, 
in  fulfilling  with  fidelity  and  sincerity  the  engage- 
ments he  had  entered  into  with  his  allies ;  but, 
that  he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to  equitable 
proposals  for  the  accommodation  of  disputes,  pro- 
vided they  were  made  by  plenipotentiaries,  sent 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  United 
Powers." 

On  receiving  this  answer,  the  admiral  left  the 
hay  without  firing  a  gun ;  and  all  further  hostili- 
ties with  the  northern  states  were  happily  pre- 
vented by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
which  happened  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
March 25,  being  forty-six  years  and  six  months  old. 

This  emperor  had  disgusted  all  ranks ;  his 
temper  and  tyranny  had  loft  him  no  friends;  the 
favorite  of  to-day  knew  he  might  be  the  victim 
of  to-morrow  ;  commerce  was  at  a  stand,  and  the 


trading  class  sufl'ered  severely;  the  very  party 
about  his  person,  who  were  daily  receiving  his 
favors,  were  .so  conscious  of  their  danger,  that  they 
were  the  first  to  promote  the  plan  for  dethroning 
him.  A  considerable  time  before  his  death,  this 
parly  resolved  to  force  him  to  abdicale  the  throne, 
and  to  retire  far  from  the  seat  of  government. 
This  fact  was  known  to  several  well-informed 
persons  in  London,  and  hence  arose  the  eagerness 
with  which  his  famous  challenge,  M'hen  it  first 
arrived,  was  regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  his  being 
deposed.  The  French  papers  asserted  that  his 
death  was  plotted  by  the  English  government, 
having  for  their  ngent  at  St.  Petersburg  an  Eng- 
lish colonel;  Such  a  charge  >vas  as  false  as  infa- 
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Paul,  about  the  middle  of  March,  gave  his 
minister  a  warrant  for  banishing  or  imprisoning' 
his  wife,  the  empress,  and  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Constantine.  The  minister  did  not  put  this- 
order  into  execution;  but  went  to  the  sons  to  in- 
form them  of  it,  saying,  "  Your  father  is  ruining 
the  country  and  himself,  he  will  now  destroy  you;. 
is  this  to  be  borne?"  The  sons  owned  themselves 
sensible  their  father  was  ruining  the  country,  and 
drawing  on  general  confusion;  but  they  could 
not  interfere,  they  must  obey.  The  minister  sug-- 
gested  that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  him 
in  his  course.  The  sons  said  they  could  adrise 
nothing,  and  woidd  take-  no  part,  but  would  leave 
it  to  the  ministers  to  puisne  such  measures  as  were 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
empire.  Upon  this  the  minister  called  a  secret 
meeting1  of  the  court  party;  consisting  of  the  mi- 
nisters, military  commanders,  officers  of  state,  and 
chief  nobility,  amounting-  in  all  to  nearly  forty 
persons.  They  dined  together,  that  the  bottle 
might  give  them  courage  perhaps;  and  the  mi- 
nister proposed  that  the  Emperor  Paul  should  be 
desired  to  abdicate  the  throne j  that  he  should 
retire  to  a  palace  at  a  distance  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  should  be  protected,  and  pt-ss  his 
life  in  private.  This  proposal,  to  which  all  parties 
had  agreed  individually  before,  was  unanimously 
adopted  ;  and  the  party  proceeded  in  a  body,  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  24th,  to  the  emperor's  pa- 
lace, to  put  their  project  into  force. 

The  Emperor  Paul  had  heard  of  a  plot  to  de- 
throne him,  and  had  for  a  considerable  time  lived 
iu  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm.  He  stationed  the- 
most  faithful  guards  at  the  avenues  of  his  palace,. 
and  took  every  precaution  against  surprise.  The 
guards  challenged  the  party  when  they  approached ; 
the  party  give  the  vratch-word,  but  that,  would 
not  satisfy  the  guards :  at  last  their  own  com- 
manders came  forward  from  among  the  party, 
when  of  course  the  whole  were  allowed  to  pass. 
They  d'd  not  go  up  a  back  stair- case,  as  it  had 
been  reported,  but  went  up  the  grand  entrance,  to 
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the  emperor's  bed-room,  knowing  that  was  the 
hour  of  his  retirement.  At  the  bed-room  door,  a 
trusty  hussar  was  stationed,  who  refused  the  party 
permission  to  pass  on  any  terms,  mid  a  violent 
struggle  ensued/in  which  the  busbar  was  over- 
come. They  then  entered  the  bed-room,  and  to 
their  utter  astonishment  perceived  the  emperor 
had  left  the  bed.  They  saw  nothing  of  him  in 
the  room,  and  concluded  their  design  had  wholly 
failed,  that  it  could  not  be  concealed,  and  that  their 
Jives  must  pay  for  their  attempt.  But  in  searching 
around,  the  emperor  was  discovered  standing  be- 
hind a  screen,  just  as  he  had  leaped  out  of  bed, 
alarmed  by  the  struggle  made  by  the  hussar,  and 
apprehensive  of  some  plot.  The  party  now  told 
him  the  object  of  their  visit,  stated  to  him  the  acts 
of  injustice  and  tyranny  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  upon  the  nation, 
and  the  general  discontent  at  his  conduct,  conclud- 
ing, by  recommending  that  he  should  abdicate 
the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  and  pre- 
senting for  his  signature  an  instrument  to  that 
effect.  Paul  trembled,  confessed  his  misconduct, 
admitted  the  truth  of  all  with  which  he  had  been 
reproached;  but  promised  to  act  with  the  strictest 

Sropriety,  and  just  do  as  they  should  direct  in 
iture,  if  be  was  permitted  to  reign.  His  abdica- 
tion, however,  was  insisted  upon,  and  he  was  con- 
senting, when,  among  others,  Count  Z.  whom  he 
had  stripped  of  all  the  honors  and  emoluments 
bestowed  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  began  to  re- 
proach him  in  very  severe  terms  for  his  personal 
ill-treatment.  Paul,  who  disliked  this  person 
much,  replied  with  bitterness  and  rage,  and  a  vio- 
lent altercation  ensued,  when  Count  Z.  who  is  a 
rery  athletic  man,  lifted  a  chair,  and  striking  Paul 
with  (he  corner  point  of  the  seat  of  it  a  severe 
blow  on  the  forehead,  the  emperor  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

This  was  a  circumstance  neither  foreseen  nor 
provided  against ;  and  the  whole  party  were 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  After  such  a 
breach,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
cajole  the  emperor  into  abdication;  it  was  dreaded, 
that  nothing  could  blind  his  rage  if  lie  recovered. 
Having  gone  so  far,  it  was  deemed  neceswai-y  for 
their  own  safety  to  go  farther ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  emperor  should  be  put  to  death.  He  was 
strangled,  trampled  upon,  and  bruised,  for  several 
hours,  till  it  was  quite  certain  he  was  dead.  His 
body  was  then  laid  on  the  bed;  and,  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  physician  was  called  in,  to  certify  that  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy;  and  that  the  marks  of 
violence  which  appeared  were  occasioned  bv  a 
fefc 

I3ut  the  revolutionary  party  dkl  not  finish  the 
business  completely  like  rnosters :  they  left  the 
hussar  at  the  door,  to  overhear,  and  partly  witness 
all  that  passed,  and  they  allowed  him  to  escape. 
If  he  had  been  put  to  death  also,  the  truth  might 
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never  have  been  known ;   but  the  hussar  went    BOOK  V. 

forth,  and  whispered  what  he  knew;   the  story  

got  abroad,  and  the  empress,  Paul's  widow,  hear-  CHAP.  II. 
ing  it,  sent  for  the  hussar,  and  took  him  under 
her  protection.  Such  is  human  ambition,  or 
rather  vanity,  that  the  empress,  who  might  have 
rejoiced  at  being  freed  from  a  husband  wh» 
neglected  her  for  the  worst  of  favorites,  and  was 
even  going  to  banish  her  from  his  throne,  no 
sooner  found  her  greatness  eclipsed  by  the  k)ss  of 
her  lord,  and  that  she  was  to  sink  into  the  anti- 
quated, the  neglected  character  of  an  empress 
dowager,  than  she  pretended  the  most  violent 
grief,  threw  herself  in  public  over  the  corpse  of 
Paul,  caressed  the  hussar,  published  his  tale  ia 
every  quarter,  and  took  all  possible  steps  to  stir 
up  a  pariy  ogainst  the  government  to  espouse  her 
cause.  In  this  she  had  some  success.  Alexander 
sent  Count  Z.  into  exile,  dismissed  the  minister, 
and  took  every  step  to  shew  his  respect  for  his- 
father's  memory. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  people  of  St.  Petere- 
burgh,  on  the  news  of  Paul's  death.  In  ecstacy, 
transported,  they  seemed  as  if  reprieved  from  sen- 
tence of  death.  This  spirit  prevailed  so  much, 
that  the  shewmen  about  the  streets  represented 
the  whole  circumstances,  with  explanations  and 
names,  till  an  order  was  issued  by  government, 
forbidding  persons  to  talk  of  the  emperor  Paul's 
death.  Count  Z.  who  carried  the  first  news  to 
Moscow,  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  the 
nobles,  and  next  of  the  merchants,  congratulating 
him  in  transports  of  joy,  and  bestowing  on  him 
the  richest  presents.  Many  letters  were  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  Turkish  valet,  the  fa* 
vorife  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  kept  Madame 
Chevalier,  announcing  the  plot  for  deposing 
Paul.  One  of  these  had  been  sent  the  day  before 
his  death,  giving  the  most  minute  particulars  of 
what  was  to  be  done.  This  letter  was  seized 
among  Kutusoff's  papers,  unopened  I 

For  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  Paul 
had  exhibited  multiplied  symptoms  of  insanity. 
In  this  the  predominant  ingredient  vras  gene- 
rally anger  or  rage.  When  dispatches  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  the  British  government,  con- 
taining terms  of  conciliation,  he  returned"  them 
unopened,  after  piercing  them  in  many  places 
with  a  pen-knife,  lu  a  review  of  some  troops  in 
front  of  his  palace,  an  officer  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  dislocated  his  arm.  The  brutal  em- 
peror, instead  of  shewing  any  signs  of  compassion, 
kicked  the  officer,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  with- 
his  toot.  Yet  his  madness,  though  still  somewhat 
tinctured  with  violence,  was  sometimes  mixed 
with  a  degree  of  whimsical  humour.  In  private 
conversation  with  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  with- 
out any  provocation  or  preliminary,  he  gave  him 
a  hearty  slap  in  the  face,  adding, ""  This  saluta- 
ti&Hicith  my  hand,  Paul"  alluding  to  one  of  the 
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BOOK  V.    epistles  from  Paul,  the  apostle.     A  few  days  be- 

. fore  tlie  young  king-  of  Sweden,  wlio  had  gone  to 

CHAP.  II.  concert  the  measures  of  the  armed  neutrality,  left 
Petersburg!),  the  emperor  »-ave  a  tournament,  a 
diversion  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  in  which 
he  performed  personally  as  a  combatant.  In  the 
evening1,  while  the  "lass  Mas  in  circulation  vith 
liussiaii  briskness,  a  dispatch  was  received  from 
•Bonaparte,  together  \vith  several  caricatures, 
said  to  be  published  in  England,  in  which  Paul 
•was  represented  as  a  lunatic.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  military  successes  of  his  new  French 
friends;  the  projects  formed  by  the  northern  con- 
federacy to  humble  the  pride  of  England,  and  the 
invincible  prowess  which  the  emperor  had  dis- 
played all  day  long  in  the  tournament.  His  ma>- 
jesty,  tired  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  immediately 
resolved  to  send  a  defiance  to  all  the  potentates 
of  Europe.  The  court  gazette  of  St.  Petersburg!! 
(December  30,  1800)  contained  the  following  : — 
"  It  is  said  that  his  majesty,  the. emperor,  seeing 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  agree,  and 
wishing  to  terminate  a  war  which  has  raged 
eleven  years,  intends  to  propose  a  place,  w  here  he 
will  invite  all  other  potentates,  to  right  with  them 
in  barriers  closed  up:  for  which  purpose  they  are 
to  bring  with  them  their  most  enlightened  minis- 
ters and  most  skilful  generals,  as  squires,  umpires, 
and  heralds;  such  asThugut,  Pitt,  and  Berustoft'. 
He  himself  intends  to  have  with  him  Count  Van- 
tier  Palilin  and  -Count  Kutusoft'.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  rumour  is  to  be  depended  upon  : 
meanwhile,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  with- 
out foundation,  as  it  bears  the  mark  of  what  has 
often  been  imputed  to  him." 

The  new  emperor,  Alexander,  proclaimed  on 
the  day  succeeding  the  night  of  his  father's  death, 
declared  for  the  laws  and  system  of  his  august 
grand-mother.  Il  was  among  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign,  to  give  orders  that  the  British  sailors  and 
masters,  who  had  been  taken  from  the  several 
British  ships,  in  a  stiite  of  sequestration,  and  sent 
to  various  towns  throughout  the  Russian  do- 
minions, should  be  set  at  liberty  and  carefully 
conducted  to  the  several  ports  from  whence  they 
•were  taken.  All  prohibitions  against  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  were  removed ;  and  the  ex- 
portation of  all  kinds  of  grain  was  permitted. 

Baron  Lisakewitch,  the  emperor's  minister  at 
Denmark,  having  notified  these  events  to  Admiral 
Parker,  the  latter  immediately  returned  to  Kioge 
Hay,  on  purpose  to  await  the  orders  of  his  court, 
in  consequence  of  these  interesting  changes  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  benefits  of  the  armistice 
were  extended  to  the  court  of  Stockholm. 

However,  Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelson,  (who  suc- 
ceeded soon  after  to  the  command),  intimated  to 


Vice-admiral  Cronstadt,  May  19,  "  that  he  was 
not  directed  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  should  he 
meet  the  Swedish  fleet  at  sea."  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  though,  a  proclamation  was  published 
at  Stockholm,  by  which  the  king  made  known, 
"  that  his  allies  having  resumed  their  former 
commercial  intercourse  with'  England,  and  (lie 
commander  of  the  British  fleet  having  solemnly 
declared,  that  the  Swedish  merchant  vessels 
should  not  be  molested  in  the  Baltic  or  the 
Ciittegat,  lie  deemed  himself  no  longer  bound  to 
persevere  in  a  resolution  which,  at  present,  would 
merely  tend  to  impede  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce between  his  subjects  and  those  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty. 

The  Danish  troops  now  evacuated  Hamburgh  ; 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems 
Miis  restored;  and  the  court  of  Berlin  gave  as- 
surances that,  after  certain  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  quiet  of  Germany,  the  Prussian 
troops  should  evacuate  Bremen  and  Hanover. 

The  termination  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  was  attended  with  some 
pleasing  and  affecting  circumstances,  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  reconciliation  of  friends. 
The  honorable  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded 
the  military  on  board  the  British  fleet,  and  whose  - 
gallantry  was  greatly  praised  by  Lord  Nelson, 
after  an  armistice  was  agreed  on,  brought  over  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  of  Denmark  to  the  King 
of  England,  his  uncle.  When  the  embargo,  that 
had  been  laid  on  the  Danish  ships  in  the  British 
ports,  M'as,  in  consequence  of  the  pacification, 
taken  olf,  the  expence  of  both  laying  it  on  and 
taking  it  off'  M'as  defrayed  out  of  the  English 
treasury.  This  mild  and  liberal  proceeding  gave 
general  satisfaction  not  oidy -to  the  government 
and  people  of  Denmark,  but  also  to  the  British. 

Soon  after.  Lord  St.  Helens  arrived  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  in  quality  of  minister- 
plenipotentiary  from  England:  and  by  a  conven- 
tion, signed  June  17,  the  emperor,  on  one  hand, 
allowed  the  right  of  search,  under  <crlain  restric- 
tions, by  ships  of  war,  but  not  by  privateers; 
while,  on  the  other,  the  raw  or  manufactured 
commodities  of  the  countries  engaged  in  war 
iiiii>-ht  be  purchased  and  carried  away  by  the, 
ueutral  powers ;  however,  by  a  subsequent  ex- 
planatory declaration,  the  commerce  between  the 
mother- country  and  the  colonies  was  expressly 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  arrangement. 

Thus  Great  Britain,  partly  by  the  sudden  de- 
mise of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  partly  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  some  of  her  pretensions,  effectually  baffled 
the  efforts  of  a  confederacy,  which  aimed  at  the 
decrease  of  her  maritime  greatness,  and  threatened 
her  with  a  new  and  disastrous  war. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Spain  proclaims  War  against  Portugal. — Declaration  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon. — The  Armies  of 
France  and  Spain  enter  Portugal. — Treaties  of  Badajox  and  Madrid. — Madeira  occupied  by  the 
English. 


PORTUGAL,  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the 
only  remaining  enemy  of  the  republic,  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  consular  government,  which 
prevailed  on  that  of  Spain  to  avenge  her  cause. 
Queen  Mary,  the  widow  of  her  uncle,  Peter  III. 
incapacitated,  partly  by  age  and  partly  by  a  ter- 
rible malady,  from  exercising  the  royal  functions, 
still  retained  the  semblance  of  sovereignty,  while 
the  kingdom  was  governed  by  her  son,  tinder  the 
name  of  regent.  The  Prince  of  Brasil,  conscious 
that  his  country  had  been  repeatedly  saved,. and 
his  family  continued  on  the  throne,  in  consequence 
of  the  support  and  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  he  now  expected  the  assistance  of  an 
auxiliary  army,  was  devoted  to  that  power ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  a  neighbouring 
court,  had  hitherto  rejected  the  idea  of  any  treaty 
that  tended  to  exclude  her  ships  from  his  ports. 

For  some  time,  the  King  of  Spain,  actuated  by 
a  natural  attachment  to  his  family,  had  delayed 
the  vengeance  of  his  ally;  but,  dreading  the 
oower  of  the  first  consul,  and  fearful  of  an  inva- 
sion, he  at  length  complied  with  his  wish,  and  re- 
served for  himself  the  task  of  chastising  his  own 
son-in-law. 

A  declaration  of  war  against  Portugal  was  ac- 
cordingly published  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  because  that  country  obstinately 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded  with  France 
by  the  Spanish  court,  in  the  year  1797;  in  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  Portugal  should  separate  itself 
from  Great  Britain,  and,  as  a  security  of  its  being 
faithful,  allow  its  ports  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Spanish  troops  :  that  she  had  granted  protection 
in  her  ports  to  the  fleets  of  Britain,  and  aided 
them  in  their  hostilities  against  France  and  Spain. 
'•  We  have  seen  Portuguese,"  added  his  catholic 
majesty,  "  mixed  with  British  ships,  forming  a 
part  of  their  fleets,  facilitating  their  movements, 
and  participating  in  all  those  acts  of  hostility 
which  the  English  commit  against  me.  Their 
ports  have  become  the  public  markets  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  prizes  taken  upon  their 
coasts,  and  in  sight  of  their  fortresses  ;  while  their 
admiralty  releases  all  the  captures  made  by  my 
subjects.  The  French  republic,  irritated  at  these 
outrages,  is  desirous  of  inflicting  a  just  punish- 
ment; and  its  victorious  armies  would  have  long 
•ince  spread  desolation  through  all  her  provinces, 
if  my  fraternal  affection  for  the  most  faithful 
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queen  and  her  august  children  had  not  suspended   BOOK  V. 
the  blow."  

After  complaining  that  the  prince  regent  "  had  c»Al>- m- 
evaded  the  royal  promise,  so  often  pledged,  in 
favor  of  peace,"  and,  in  complaisance  to  England, 
his  enemy,  "  abused  those  engagements  which 
his  majesty  had  entered  into  with  France,''  it  was 
stated,  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  ordered  his 
ambassador  to  quit  Lisbon,  and  given  a  passport 
to  the  Portuguese  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  depart, "  being  decided,"  concluded  Charles  IV. 
"  to  attack  that  power,  by  uniting  my  forces  with 
those  of  the  republic,  whose  cause  is  become  the 
same  as  my  own,  as  well  as  to  avenge  the  par- 
ticular insults  that  have  been  offered  to  myself. 
For  this  purpose  I  declare  war  against  her  most 
faithful  majesty,  her  kingdom,  and  subjects ; 
wishing  this  resolution  to  be  promulgated  through 
all  my  states,  in  order  that  convenient  measures 
may  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  my  kingdom  and 
my  ships,  as  well  as  against  the  territories  and 
vessels  of  my  enemies." 

The  counter-manifesto,  published  by  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  April  24,  and  addressed  "  to  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  people,"  was  replete  with  energy  and 
spirit.  After  congratulating  the  nation  on  retain- 
ing its  independence,  notwithstanding  the  subju- 
gation of  so  many  other  countries,  the  prince 
regent  maintained,  that  Portugal  had  always 
evinced  a  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of 
its  promises,  in  respect  to  foreign  states.  A  re- 
markable proof  of  this,  he  observed,  was  afforded 
in  the  recent  assistance  given  to  Spain,  (alluding 
to  the  troops  sent  to  the  succour  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  in  1793),  which,  by  terminating  hostili- 
ties against  France,  not  only  involved  the  nation 
that  succoured  her,  but  declared  war,  becaus« 
the  former  had  observed  the  faith  of  treaties  in- 
violate. "  This  alone,"  added  his  royal  highness, 
"  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  dormant  spirit  of 
patriotism ;  but  there  are  still  more  powerful  mo- 
tives to  animate  you.  It  is  intended  to  degrade 
and  debase,  by  reducing  you  to  supplicate  for  the 
preservation  of  your  commerce.  Spain  even  de- 
mands that  our  ports  should  be  guarded  by  her 
troops,  as  a  security  for  our  fidelity ;  but  a  nation 
who  knew  how  to  resist  the  Romans,  to  conquer 
Asia,  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  east,  to  break, 
when  she  was  still  weak,  the  hereditary  yoke  of 
a  foreign  sceptre,  to  recover  and  maintain  her  i«- 
4  L 
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many 

"  Portuguese!  we  will  still  preserve  the  courage 
and  the  sentiments  of  honor  transmitted  to  us  by 
our  ancestors.  Justice  is  on  our  side:  the  true 
God,  propitious  to  our  cause,  will  punish,  by  means 
of  our  arms,  the  injuries  committed  by  our  cue- 
he  will  crown  with  glory  our  generals  and 


in its ; 


our  legitimate  sovereign,  while  our  seal,  the  equity 
of  our  cause,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  ex- 
ploits, will  secure  us  victory." 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  (Duke  of  Alcudia,)  hav- 
ing been  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  to  the  amount  of  35,000  men,  immediately 
entered  Portugal,  and  in  the  course  of  fifty  days 
overran  that  country,  though  in  one  of  his  dis- 
patches, he  allewed  his  troops  to  have  been  "  ill- 
clothed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-supplied  with  ammunition 
and  accoutrements."  Having  penetrated  by  two 
different  routs  into  Alentejo,  May  20,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Campo-.Major  and  all  the  fortified 
places  in  that  extensive  province,  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus,  and  trans- 
mitted eleven  standards  to  Madrid.  Immediately 
after  these  exploits,  June  6,  the  prince  regent,  who 
had  only  received  a  subsidy  of  300,000/.  from 
England,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  consisting  of  the  following  articles : 

Art.  1.  "  That  there  shall  be  peace,  amity,  and 
good  understanding  between  his  Catholic  majesty, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  and  Algarve,  as  well  by  sea  as  land, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  their  kingdoms  and 
possessions ;  and  all  captures  which  shall  be 
made  by  sea,  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty,  shall  be  faithfully  restored,  with  all  their 
goods  and  effects,  or  their  respective  value 
paid. 

2.  "  His  royal  highness  will  shut  the  ports  of 
his  whole  territories  against  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain  in  general. 

3.  "  His  Catholic  majesty  will  restore  to  his 
royal  highness  the  fortresses   and  places  Garu- 
mena,  Aronches,  Portalegri,  Castel  Davide,  Bar- 
baamar,  Campo-Major,  and  Ouguela,  and  all  the 
territories   hitherto    conquered   by    his    arms,   or 
which  may  hereafter  be  conquered,  with  all  their 
artillery,  fire-arms,  or  other  warlike  stores,  and 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  surren- 
dered to  him;  and  his  Catholic  majesty  will  take, 
as  a  conquest,  the  fortress  of  Oliven/.a,  with  its 
territory  and  inhabitants,  from  the  Guadiana,  and 
unite  the  same  for  ever  to  his  own  territory  and 
subjects,  as  that  river  above-mentioned  shall  be 
the  boundary  of  the  respective  kingdoms  on  that 
part. 

4.  "  His  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  and  Algarva  will  not  permit  any  depots 
of  prohibited  and  contraband  goods,  which  may 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  crown  of 


Spain,  to  be  formed  on  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
dom, exclusive  of  such  as  appertain  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  or  are  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  respective  territories 
in  which  they  are  established;  and  if  this,  or  any 
other  article,  shall  not  be  maintained,  the  treaty, 
which  is  now  concluded  between  the  three  pow- 
ers, including  the  interchangeable  guarantee, 
shall  be  null  and  void,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
articles  of  the  present  treaty. 

5.  "  His  royal  highness  M  ill  immediately  repair 
and    make  good   all  damages   or  injuries  which 
the  subjects   of  his  Catholic  majesty   may  have- 
sustained  during  the  present  war  from  the  ships 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  subjects  of  the  court  of 
Portugal,    and    for    which    they    can    rightfully 
claim  indemnification;    and,  in    like  manner,  his 
Catholic  majesty  engages  to  make  suitable  satis- 
faction  for   all    captures  which  may    have  been 
made  by  the  Spaniards  before  the  present  war, 
in  violation  of,  or  within  cannon-shot  of,  the  Por- 
tuguese territory. 

6.  "  Within  the  space  of  three  months,  reckon- 
ing from  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  his 
royal   highness  will  pay  to    the  treasury  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  the  expenses  left  unpaid  when 
they  withdrew  from  the  war  with  France,    and 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  same,  according 
to  the  estimate  given  in  by  the  ambassador  of  his 
Catholic    majesty,   or    which  may    be    given    in 
anew ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  any  error 
that  may  be  found  in  the  said  estimate. 

7.  "  As  soon   as  the   present  treaty  shall  be 
signed,  all  hostilities  shall   cease,  on  both  sides, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  contribu- 
tions or  requisitions  being  laid,  after  that  time,  on 
any  of  the  conquered  places,  except  such  as  may 
be  allowed  to  friendly  troops  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  the 
Spanish  troops  shall  leave  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory within  six  days,  and  shall  begin  their  march 
within  six  hours  after  receiving  notice,  without 
offering  any  violence  or  injury  to  the  inhabitants 
in  their  way  ;   and   they  shall  pay  for  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for  them,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent price  of  the  country. 

8.  "  All  prisoners  who  may  have  been  taken 
by  sea  or  land,  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  be  set  at 
liberty  and  delivered    up   on    both   sides ;   and, 
at  the  same  time,  all  debts  which  they  may  have 
contracted  during  their   imprisonment,  shall  be 
paid.     The   sick  and  wounded  shall  remain  in 
the  respective  hospitals,  there  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  in  like  manner  delivered  up,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  be  able  to  begin  their  march. 

9.  "  His  Catholic  majesty  engages  to   guaran- 
tee to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  the  entire  possession  of  all  his  states, 
without  the  least  exception,  or  reserve. 
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10.  "  The  two  high  contracting1  parties  engage  to 
renew  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  monarchies,  but  with  such 
clauses  and  alterations  as  the  connections  entered 
into  by  the  Spanish  monarchy  with  the  French 
republic  may  demand  ;   and  in  the  same  treaty 
shall   be  regulated  what   aid  shall  be"  maturely 
afforded,  should  necessity  require. 

11.  "  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  within 
ten  days  after  it  is  signed,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
In  witness  of  this,  we,  the  undersigned  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  have  subscribed  the  present  treaty 
with  our  own  hands,  and  sealed  it  with  our  arms. 

"  The  PRINCE  OF  PEACE. 
"  Louis  PINTO  DI  SOUZA." 
Done  at  Badajoz,  June  6,  1801. 

Humiliating  as  these  articles  were,  to  which  the 
prince  regent  was  obliged  to  accede,  still  Portu- 
gal was  far  from  being  in  a  tranquil  state ;  the 
concessions  having  been  made  to  his  Catholic 
majesty .  alone,  afforded  cause  of  suspicion  to 
France,  and  as  the  pacification  did  not  appear  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  consular 
government,  General  St.  Cyr,  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  was  immediately  placed  at  the 
head  of  20,000  troops.  The  French  general  im- 
mediately entered  Portugal,  and  invested  the 
fortress  of  Almeida,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the 
capital.  As  Portugal,  in  her  exhausted  state, 
could  make  no  resistance,  the  English  subsidy 
having  been  unaccompanied  by  a  body  of  troops, 
long  expected,  and  no  doubt  originally  intended 
to  have  been  sent,  the  court  of  Lisbon  became 
alarmed  for  its  safety.  This  event  produced  ano- 
ther humiliating1  treaty  between  the  French  repub- 
lic and  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  signed  at  Bla- 
drid,  September  29,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  and  his  excellency 
Cyprian  Bibeiro  Freire,  member  of  his  royal 
higlmess's  council,  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  his  €*atholic  majesty.- 

By  this  treaty,  highly  favorable  to  France,  it 
was  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  given  up  on  both  sides,  and  the  poli- 
lical  relations  between  the  two  powers  re-esta- 
blished on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war. 
Portugal  engaged  that  all  her  ports  and  harbours 
should  be  immediately  shut  to  all  English  ships 
of  war  and  merchantmen,  and  so  remain  till  peace 
between  France  and  England;  and  that  the  same 
ports  and  harbours  should  be  open  to  all  ships  of 
war  or  merchantmen  belonging  to  France  or  her 
allies.  She  also  engaged  not  to  furnish,  during  the 
present  war,  the  enemies  of  the  French  republic 
or  its  allies,  with  any  aid  in  troops,  ships,  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  or  money.  The  limits 
of  the  republic  in  Guiana  were  extended,  on 
conditions  that  the  Indians  of  the  two  Guiana*, 
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who,  iu  the  course  of  the  war,  might  have  been    BOOK  V 

taken  from  their  habitations,  should  be  respec-   

tively  restored;  and  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  CHA 
of  the  two  powers,  who  might  find  themselves 
comprehended  in  the  new-determined  limits, 
might  reciprocally  retire  into  the  possessions  of 
their  respective  states :  and  that  they  should  have 
power,  also,  to  dispose  of  their  property  during 
'  the  space  of  two  years.  In  order  to  fix  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  France  and  Portugal, 
it  was  agreed, 

1st.  "  That  the  communications  shall  be  re- 
established immediately  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications,  and  that  the  agencies  and  com- 
missaries of  commerce  shall  be  put  in  possession: 
of  the  rights,  immunities,  and  prerogatives  which 
they  enjoyed  before  the  war. 

2d.  "  That  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers  shall  equally  and  respectively  enjoy,  in 
the  states  of  both,  all  the  rights  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

3d.  "  That  the  articles  of  trade  and  commerce, 
the  produce  of  the  soil  or  manufactories  of  each 
of  the  two  states,  shall  be  reciprocally  admitted 
without  restriction,  and  without  their  being  sub- 
jected to  any  duty  which  shall  not  bear  equally 
upon  analogous  articles  imported  by  other  nations. 

4th.  "  That  the  French  cloths  may  be  imme- 
diately introduced  into  Portugal,  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favored  merchandises. 

5th.  "  All  stipulations,  in  regard  to  commerce, 
inserted  iu  preceding  treaties,  and  not  contrary 
to  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  provisionally  con- 
tinued until  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty." 

Thus  the  French  dominions  in  Seuth  America 
was  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
river  of  the  Amazons;  and  the  foundation  of  a 
vast  empire  was  silently  and  secretly  laid,  under 
the  specious  colour  and  pretext  of  ascertaining  a 
disputed  boundary. 

The  English  ministry,  apprehending  that  the 
island  of  Madeira  might  be  also  delivered  up  to  an 
insatiable  enemy,  very  wisely  sent  a  squadron 
thither,  with  a  small  body  of  land-forces  under 
Colonel  Clinton ;  and  that  officer,  on  the  very 
day  a  landing  was  effected,  obtained  possession 
of  the  forts  which  commanded  the  bay  of  Fon- 
chiale. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  of  the  states  of  Europe 
as  had  not  made  peace  with  the  French  republic, 
being  bereaved  of  support  in  consequence  of  th« 
treaty  of  Luneville,  were  eager  to  solicit  the  con- 
sul's clemency.  The  treaty  by  which  the  King1 
of  Naples  purchased  his  safety,  and  prevented  th& 
re-establishment  of  the  Parthenopean  republic, 
was  exceedingly  humiliating;  he  agreed  to  shut 
the  ports  of  Naples  and  Sicily  against  the  ships 
of  war  of  Great  Britain  and  Turkey ;  he  renounc- 
ed Porto  Longone,  with  all  his  possessions  in  tho 
isle  of  Elba,  the  presidial  states  iu  Tuscany,  and 
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— , have  been  far  more  disagreeable  to  this  prince, 

CHAP.  III.  lie  not  only  stipulated,  by  a  specific  article,  to 
pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  by 
way  of  indemnification  for  the  lives  lost,  and  the 
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damages  sustained  during  the  late  disorders  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  he  also  agreed  to 
permit  all  those  who  had  been  either  imprisoned 
or  banished,  on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
to  be  liberated,  and  return  to  their  native  country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

nfthe  French  Army  in  Egypt,  after  the  Assassination  of  Kleber,  and  Character  of  the  up.it 
Commander,  Menoii. — The  English  Ministry's  Plan  for  the  Conquest  of  Egypt. — Preparations  for 
executing  the  same. — The  Squadron  assembles  at  Marmorice.— Description  of  the  Sat/. — General 
Orders,  $-c. 


NOTHING  gave  the  French  army  more  general 
disgust  than  the  attempts  made  by  their  new 
«omuiander,  Menoii,  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  their 
late  general,  Kleber,  who  was  adored  by  the  sol- 
diers, even  more  than  Bonaparte ;  they  did  not 
forget  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  latter,  when 
left  by  him  without  money  or  resources  necessary 
in  a  foreign  country.  Kleber  loved  the  service 
he  was  engaged  iu,  and  would  not  venture  its 
disgrace  by  checking  his  men's  spirits  ;  he,  there- 
fore, hushed  the  feelings  of  his  own  breast .  to 
stifle  those  of  his  army ;  this  reflected  lustre  on 
his  name,  and  the  army  did  not  forget  it.  They 
abhorred  the  meanness  of  Menou,  who  endea- 
voured, in  many  ways,  to  cast  disgrace  on  the 
memory  of  him  whom  he  had  succeeded. 

Menou,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  the  com- 
mand by  the  French  consul,  having  married  a 
native,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Abdallah,  and 
acted  (as  already  intimated)  in  exact  conformity 
to  the  customs  of  the  country.  He  was  alike 
unpopular  both  with  the  men  and  the  generals ; 
his  conduct  having  given  dissatisfaction  to  those 
who  were  his  equals  in  military  science.  He  dis- 
placed General  Dumas  without  any  reason;  Du- 
mas wrote  to  Menou,  expressing  his  astonishment 
and  ignorance  of  what  cause  he  had  given;  and 
said  he  should  wait  for  dispatches  from  govern- 
ment, unless  he  had  charges  for  a  court-martial ; 
110  answer  was  returned,  and  Menou  refused  to 
see  him.  Generals  Regnier  and  Friant  waited 
on  Menou,  to  discourse  on  the  business;  the  only 
cause  he  assigned  was,  there  was  an  incompati- 
bility in  their  dispositions ;  that  he  could  not 
transact  business  with  General  Dumas,  and  pro- 
tested on  his  honor  that  nothing  personal  in- 
fluenced him.  Regnier  did  not  press  the  matter, 
as  Menou  very  peremptorily  offered  to  resign  his 
command;  he  begged,  however,  he  would  come 
to  an  explanation  with  General  Dumas,  and  either 
Continue  him  iu  his  station,  or  remove  him  to 


another  command.  Dumas,  unwilling  to  create 
any  controversy,  retired  from  the  situation  of  the 
chief  of  the  statf,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
t\vo  provinces  of  Benisouef  and  Fayoum  ;  the 
general  orders  announced  his  departure,  and  con- 
tained praises  on  lu's  conduct. 

Menoii  wished  to  form  a  party,  but  failed;  and, 
finding  that  the  major  part  of  the  army  was  dis- 
contented with  him,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  popu- 
larity, he  made  six  new  generals  of  brigade,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  army.  Many  ofli- 
cers,  wishing  to  remain  in  their  old  corps,  refused 
the  promotion,  but  they  were  forced  to  take  their 
new  rank.  Iu  this,  political  finesse  was  his  mo- 
tive; for  though  those  he  advanced  deserved  it 
for  their  services,  yet  he  thought,  by  bestowing 
favors,  to  remove  enmity.  He  employed  spies 
and  tale-bearers  on  all  occasions,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  an  able  general,  though 
he  had  never  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior. 

The  finances  of  an  army  like  the  French,  dis- 
tant from  their  own  country,  with  no  passage 
over-land,  and  that  by  sea  exposed  to  certain  dan- 
gers, were  of  great  importance ;  money  should 
have  been  husbanded  as  precious;  but  this  Me- 
nou neglected  to  do,  and  another  source  of  difhV 
culty  flowed  on  the  army. 

When  Kleber  was  assassinated,  part  of  th« 
contribution  in  money,  and  the  whole  of  that  iu 
merchandize,  were  unpaid.  Menou,  however,  col- 
lected them,  with  some  of  the  usual  territorial 
imposts.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  be  paid 
regularly,  without  deduction,  and  most  of  tli« 
arrears  discharged;  several  causes  raised  the 
expenses  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand franks  per  month,  though  all  was  said  to 
be  meant  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  Kleber's 
administration,  which  never  exceeded  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  franks ;  another  in- 
stance of  the  hostility  of  Menou  towards  the  me» 
inory  of  Kleber. 
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Large  receipts  from  the  new  duties  were  an- 
nounced in  general  orders,  yet,  in  three  months 
the  funds  were  expended,  and  money  was  soon 
required.  The  Copts  were  ordered  to  furnish  a 
forced  loan,  and  were  promised  a  mortgage  on 
the  contributions  in  arrear;  that  security  would 
have  produced  more  had  it  been  put  in  effect. 
New  wants  succeeded ;  a  second  loan  was  t'ur- 
uished  by  the  Copts ;  perhaps  it  was  prudent  to 
make  them  give  up  some  of  their  plunder ;  but 
JKleber  looked  on  them  as  a  reserve  for  times  of 
difficulty,  and  got  what  he  wanted  from  them 
during  the  siege  of  Cairo. 

The  revenue  of  Egypt  might  amount  to 
2,100,000  franks  per  annum ;  but  the  collecting 
of  them  relied  on  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  any  thing  that  might  compel  the  troops 
to  concentrate,  would  suspend  the  receipts; 
for,  throughout  the  east,  it  requires  a  military 
force  to  collect  the  contributions.  Economy  was 
an  essential  point,  in  order,  that  if  the  revenue 
suddenly  failed,  enough  might  be  found  for  the 
army ;  but  nothing  could  check  General  Menou, 
nor  deter  him  from  augmenting  the  expenditure ; 
he  persuaded  himself  that  want  could  never 
disturb  the  country. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  character  of  its  chief;  and  the  great  induce- 
ment which  the  English  ministry  had  to  send 
so  small  an  army  into  Egypt,  was  from  the  infor- 
mation which  they  gained  in  intercepted  letters 
from  that  country,  whereby  it  appeared  that  the 
French  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  without 
resources,  and  almost  without  a  leader;  dissen- 
sions in  the  army,  and  no  cordiality  among  the 
generals:  their  numbers  thinned  by  disease,  and 
tiu*  survivors  dispirited  by  a  long  seclusion  from 
Europe. 

The  conduct  of  Menou  in  several  instances 
gave  universal  discontent ;  the  inhabitants  com- 
plained that  a  Mussulman  general,  from  whom  they 
had  expected  so  much,  made  them  regret  the  loss 
of  a  Christian  general.  Under  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes  they  had  borne  all  caprices;  but  ex- 
perience taught  them  the  mildness  of  European 
manners.  In  short,  the  popular  odium  had 
arrived  to  such  a  pitch,  that  many  of  the  generals 
proposed  to  bring  him  to  a  trial ;  others  thought 
General  Regnier  should  take  the  command,  satis- 
fied that  Meuou  was  unfit ;  and  a  more  moderate 
party  wished  to  remonstrate  and  advise  with  him. 
Menou  listened  to  them  with  a  variety  of  emo- 
tions, and  made  many  promises  of  alterations. 

The  grand  vizier  was  at  Jaffa  since  he  retreated 
from  Heliopolis,  with  10  or  12,000  horse  and  foot. 
Some  English  engineers  had  repaired  the  fortifi- 
cations at  this  place,  and  the  breach  at  El-Arisch. 
He  received  reinforcements,  but  the  desertions 
more  than  counterbalanced  them,  and  the  plague 
greatly  reduced  his  numbers ;  no  supplies  could 
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be  got  from  the  villages,  and  he  was  forced  to   BOOK  V. 

import  the  subsistence  of  his  army  from  Europe, 

subject  to  great  disadvantages.  Having  obtained  CHAP.  IV. 
only  a  little  money  from  Constantinople,  he  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  value  of  the  coin,  but  the 
army  revolted,  and  he  pacified  them  with  great 
difficulty.  He  demanded  aid  of  the  English; 
part  of  the  British  army  appeared  off  Jaffa ;  how- 
ver,  as  the  plague  made  ravages  among  the 
vizier's  troops,  they  would  not  land,  but  sailed 
for  Rhodes. 

The  vizier  received  from  Constantinople  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  and  orders  to  act  in  unison 
with  the  English  generals.  General  Koehler, 
some  few  officers  of  the  line,  and  about  forty  pri- 
vates, were  employed  in  putting  the  vizier's  troop* 
into  discipline. 

Menou  was  acquainted  with  these  hostile  dis- 
positions by  means  of  spies;  yet  he  thought  the 
vizier  only  would  attempt  a  descent  on  Egypt, 
and  that  the  English  would  fix  themselves  at 
Rhodes,  and  be  ready  to  share  in  the  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  getting  the  Archipe- 
lago. Two  French  frigates,  which  came  to  Alex- 
andria, and  brought  some  troops  and  some  sup- 
plies, gave  more  certain  information  of  the  ene- 
my's designs  against  Egypt;  and  also  announced 
the  sending  more  considerable  succours.  The 
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Turks  were  unwilling  to  enter  vigorously  into 
active  measures,  the  threats  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
having  had  great  weight  with  them.  Paul  seem- 
ed resolved  to  over-run  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and  the  Turks  dreaded  the  sight  of  a  Russian 
army.  The  grand  vizier  had  also  to  withstand 
the  intrigues  of  the  capoutan  bashaw,  the  steady 
friend  of  the  French,  whose  interest  was  high  in 
the  Seraglio. 

The  vizier  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  make  a  peace  with  Menou,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  evacuation  of  Egypt ;  this  had  already 
been  nearly  finished  by  the  treaty  of  El-Arisch, 
which  the  English  broke.  A  way,  however,  was 
open  to  renew  this  negociation  with  Menou, 
without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  English. 
Kleber  had  encouraged  Mourad  Bey  to  corres- 
pond with  Ibrahim  Bey,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
plans  of  the  allies.  This  was  the  vizier's  channel, 
and  he  requested  Mourad  to  offer  himself  as  a  me- 
diator between  the  Turks  and  French ;  Mourad 
hated  the  Turks,  but  policy  made  him  keep  on 
good  terms  with  all  parties.  This  proposal  to 
Mourad  Bey  was  just  at  the  time  he  usually 
sent  the  tribute  for  his  provinces  to  Cairo,  and  he 
gave  the  papers  to  Osman  Bey  Bardici.  This 
last  laid  before  Menou  a  statement  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  and  a  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
The  English  army,  he  insisted,  was  18,000  men ; 
they  were  to  make  a  landing,  while  the  vizier 
crossed  the  desert,  and  the  English  fleet,  with 
troops  from  India,  might  arrive  at  Suez. 
'  4M 
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BOOK  V.        Menon,  instead  of  accepting  the  offered  assist- 

ance  of  Mourad  Bey,  and  trying1  by  disssentions  to 

weaken  the  English  and  Turks,  behaved  towards 
Osrnan  Bey  \vith  great  abruptness,  and  seemed 
rather  to  look  on  him  as  a  spy  than  the  ambassador 
of  a  mediatorial  power.  He  said  he  wanted  no  aid 
from  any  person,  and  observed,  that  Mourad  Bey 
would  do  well  to  remain  quiet  in  the  provinces  ce- 
ded to  him.  Osman  remained  to  take  back  dispatches 
from  General  Menou.  When  the  news  arrived 
that  the  .English  fleet  appeared  in  Aboukir  road, 
lie  repeated  Mourad's  offers  to  assist  the  French 
with  all  his  power ;  but  he  only  got  evasive  an- 
swers, and  was  ordered  to  quit  Cairo. 

The  plague  shewed  itself  in  Cairo  and  many  * 
of  the  adjoining  villages,  and  it  also  broke  out 
in  Upper  Egypt.  There  had  been  a  great  scar- 
city of  corn  since  the  death  of  Kleber,  and  the 
arrival  of  two  ships  from  France  at  Alexandria 
gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  La  Regeneree 
brought  some  men  and  ammunition,  and  La  Lodi 
news  of  Gantheaume's  squadron,  with  reinforce- 
ments. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt 
having  been  determined  on  by  the  British  cabinet, 
this  bold  exploit  was  reserved  for  troops  who  had 
been  for  some  months  chiefly  employed  in  coast- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  adventures, 
thus  distracting  the  enemy  and  concealing  their 
grand  object. 

All  minds  were  now  anxiously  directed  towards 
Egypt.  It  was  a  novel  and  interesting  spectacle, 
to  cou  tempi  ate  the  two  most  powerful  European 
nations  contending  in  Africa  for  the  possession  of 
Asia.  Net  only  to  England  and  France,  but  the 
whole  civilized  world,  the  issue  of  this  contest  was 
of  the  utmost  importance.  With  respect  to  Eng- 
land,the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  werepropor- 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  The  vi- 
zier, with  his  usual  irresolution,  yet  debating-  on 
the  propriety  of  co-operation ;  while  the  capou- 
tan  basha"~,  who  was  at  Constantinople  with 
part  of  his  fleet,  inclined  to  treat  with  the  enemy. 
Tlie  English  taking  the  unpopular  side,  that  of 
the  government,  still  less  was  to  be  hoped  from 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  people,  M'hom 
the  French  had  long  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  independence.  It  remained  also  to 
justify  the  breach  of  faith,  so  speciously  attributed 
to  this  nation,  in  the  treaty  of  El-Arisch.  These 
were  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt ;  but  they  were  not  the  only'im- 
pediments.  This  expedition  had  to  contend  with 
an  army,  habituated  to  the  country,  respected,  at 
least,  if  not  beloved,  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
flushed  with  reputation  and  success ;  an  army, 
inured  to  danger,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
Egypt  to  their  government,  determined  to  defend 
the  possession  of  it ;  and  encouraged  in  this  de- 


termination, no  less  by  the  assurance  of  speedily 
receiving  effectual  succours,  than  by  the  promise 
of  reward,  and  the  love  of  glory. 

The  French  force  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  distri- 
buted in  different  posts,  garrisons,  and,  we  may 
add,  hospitals,  amounted  to  about  30,000.  The 
number  of  their  allies,  consisting  of  Copts, 
Greeks,  Arabs,  Mamalukes,  and  the  corps  of 
camp-followers,  or  adventurers  from  France,  was 
computed  at  15,000. 

The  English  fleet,  ships  of  war  of  various 
kinds,  boats,  and  transports,  were  assembled,  in 
November  1800,  at  Malta.  The  command  of  the 
land-forces,  declined  by  General  Stuart,  de- 
volved on  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  fleet  should  sail  from  this  place, 
in  two  divisions,  for  the  Bay  of  Macri,  in  Cara- 
mania,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia-Minor. 

The  cause  of  repairing  to  one  more  rendezvous 
before  they  took  their  final  departure  for  the 
sandy  shores  of  Egypt,  was  to  make  certain  pre- 
parations which  could  not  so  well  be  done  atMalta, 
and  also  in  the  expectation  of  being  there  joined 
by  a  Turkish  fleet,  and  receiving  other  assistance 
from  the  Porte.  The  stay  of  the  English  army 
at  Malta  proved  an  unexpected  source  of  wealth 
to  the  island,  and  the  Maltese  had  reason  to  re- 
member the  generosity  and  good  conduct  of  the 
troops.  The  first  battalion  of  the  27th  regiment, 
and  three  companies  of  the  second,  were  unfortu- 
nately left  behind,  in  consequence  of  their  very 
sickly  state :  they  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  eorps  of  Maltese  pioneers  was  embodied  to 
accompany  the  army,  and  to  be  attached  to  the 
staff  corps.  Major-general  Pigott  was  left  to  com- 
mand at  Malta,  with  Major-general  Villettes, 
and  Brigadier-general  Moncrief  under  him ;  and 
Captain  Ball  of  the  royal  navy,  to  act  as  civil 
governor,  no  one  having  then  been  appointed  to 
the  island. 

The  celebrated  Tallien,  unable  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  was  taken  on 
his  passage  from  Egypt  to  France,  and  brought 
into  Malta.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  other  French  officers,  having  been  dispatched 
with  a  note  to  the  consular  government,  descrip- 
tive ofMenou's  conduct,  which  the  armyiuEgypt 
drew  up,  as  they  were  fully  persuaded  that  this 
general  had  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  com- 
mand by  misrepresenting  their  situation  in  his 
dispatches.  Tallien  and  his  associates  were 
brought  to  London,  where  they  remained  for  a 
few  days,  and  then,  being  liberated  on  their  pa- 
role, they  returned  to  Paris. 

After  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  the  first  division 
of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Lord  Keith,  and  with 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  on  board,  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Marmorice,  on  the  coasfe 
of  Cara  mania.  Three  days  after,  January  1,  ti» 
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second  division  of  the  fleet  arrived,  which  com- 
pleted the  whole  of  the  English  ships  of  war  and 
transports  employed  in  this  expedition. 

3Iarmorice  Bay,  which  must  be  represented 
as  a  most  beautiful  spot,  would  require  the  g-Iow- 
ing  language  of  landscape  description  to  do  it 
justice.  It  is  a  magnificent  bason  of  water  (though 
the  entrance  into  it  is  narrow)  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  contain  5  or  600  ships  of  the  line,  and 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  rising  one  above 
the  other,  like  an  amphitheatre,  most  of  them 
thickly  covered  with  trees,  composing  the  richest 
variety  of  shades,  and  reaching  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  into  which  some  of  them  ac- 
tually dip  their  pendant  branches.  In  other 
parts  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  huge  masses 
of  rock,  broken  and  rugged,  with  scarcely  a  sign 
of  vegetation  on  them,  project  into  the  water, 
varying  the  scene  and  adding  considerably  to  its 
wild  sublimity.  From  the  place  of  anchorage, 
such  is  the  laud-locked  state  of  the  harbour,  the 
entrance  to  it  is  not  perceptible. 

The  town  of  Marmorice  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay:  the  houses  being  of  a  greyish  stone,  and 
partly  built  upon  a  rock  of  the  same  colour, 
jetting  into  the  sea,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  town  from  the  adjoining  hills.  Indeed,  it 
consists  only  of  a  few  miserable  hovels,  heaped 
together  without  any  regularity,  (which  portray 
the  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  Greeks,)  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  castle,  with  two  or  three  unserviceable  guns, 
mounted  on  its  walls.  In  this  castle,  most  of  the 
women,  on  the  arrival  of  the  English,  were  locked 
up ;  but  when  the  people  found  that  they  came 
with  amicable  intentions,  they  were  soon  liberated. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  town  stands  a  neat 
mosque  with  a  lofty  minaret,  from  which  the 
Iman,  with  a  loud  voice,  calls  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  to  prayers,  no  bells  being  allowed  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Near  this  mosque  is  a 
plentiful  spring,  where  the  Turks,  previous  to 
their 'entering  it,  perform  their  ablutions. 

Several  regiments  being  indisposed,  from  a 
long  confinement  on  board  ship  and  constant  liv- 
ing on  salt  provisions,  the  cominander-in-chief 
ordered  all  the  sick  men  to  be  sent  on  shore,  and 
there  encamped.  Every  possible  advantage  was 
derived  from  this  salutary  measure,  and  malady 
thereby  happily  prevented.  Change  of  diet  also 
conlributed  much  to  this  desirable  end.  Ships 
were  sent  to  Macri,  Rhodes,  and  the  neighbouring 
places  for  cattle,  vegetables,  &c.;  and  fresh  bread 
was  occasionally  issued  to  the  army. 

It  is  customary,  in  the  navy,  to  victual  the  sol- 
diers at  only  three  quarters  allowance,  this  quan- 
tity being  deemed  sufficient  for  men  who  work 
little,  and  who  are  only  a  short  time  at  sea.  The 
present  case,  however,  was  different,  the  soldiers, 
who  were  on  board  troop-ships  wvakly  manned* 
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being  obliged  to  do  as  much  work  as  the  sailors,  BOOK  T, 
and  detained  on  board  for  mouths  together.  Sir 
Ralph  Abereromby,  fully  aware  of  this,  repre- 
sented the  business  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  who 
immediately  placed  the  soldier  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  sailor  in  this  instance. 

Upwards  of  300  horses  had  been  purchased  by 
order  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople ;  but  they  were  so  small,  as  well 
as  so  galled  in  their  backs,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them,  if  not  all,  was  either  shot  or  sold.  Such 
was  their  condition,  that  some  were  disposed  of  at 
the  low  price  of  a  dollar.  It  was,  indeed,  gene- 
rally believed,  that  this  disappointment  was  owing 
to  the  knavery  of  the  people  employed  in  con- 
veying these  animals,  and  that  they  had  been 
changed  on  the  road.  The  officers  were  the  only 
mounted  men  at  this  time  in  the  regiments.  The 
best  horses,  however,  were  soon  procured,  by  the 
parties  sent  into  the  country  to  purchase  them. 
They  were  not  more  than  fourteen  hands  high, 
but  were  spirited  and  handsome  stallions. 

During   the  time  that  the  fleet  remained  in 
Marmorice  Bay,  the  boats  were  exercised  in  their 
stations  in  a  line,  and  practised  in  all  the  ma- 
noeuvres   necessary  for    landing    troops.      The 
coopers    of   the    ships   were   also   employed   in 
making  small  .casks,  containing  from  eight  to  ten 
gallons,   for  the  convenience  of  carrying  water 
with  the  troops  on  horseback,  and  small  scuttle 
barrels,  capable  of  holding  about  an   hundred 
weight  of  boiled  meat,  to  be  transported  in  the 
same  way.>    Canteens  were  also  prepared  to  hold 
two  quarts,  as  well  as  buckets  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  water  from  the  wells  that  might  hereafter 
be  dug  in  the  sands  of  Egypt.    The  navy  car- 
penters were  also  engaged  in  making  sledges  for 
drawing  water  or  provisions  over  the  sand,  with 
hand-barrows,  wooden  pumps,  &c.    A  part  of  the 
army  had  been  alternately  encamped  on  shore, 
and  were  employed  in  fatigue   parties,   cutting 
wood,  and  other  preparatory  exercises.    An  hos- 
pital was  erected,  and  the  sick  conveyed  from  th» 
ships  to  receive  the  advantages  it  afforded.     The 
Maltese  corps,  of  about  500  pioneers,  were  sent 
round  in  the  Dolphin  to  Karacratch,  and  em- 
ployed there  in  cutting  wood  and  loading  trans- 
ports with  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  Egypt. 
In  short,  no  attention  was  omitted  that  superior 
knowledge  and  the  most  active  zeal  could  suggest 
for  the  advantage  of  every  person  and  every  thing 
connected  with  this  important  expedition. 

During  the  time  the  fleet  and  army  remained 
in  Marmorice  harbour,  the  following  were  the 
general  orders  at  large,  issued  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abcrcromby,  preparatory  to  the  great  enterprise 
entrusted  to  him : — 

"  Until  further  orders,  the  brigade,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-general  Finch,  is  posted  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  right  of  the  second  line. 
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BOOK  V.       "  The  situation  of  tbe  brigades  in  line  is  from 
—————  right  to  left,  as  follows : 
CHAP.  iv.  First  line,  brigade  of  guards, 

Major-general  Coote, 
Major-general  Craddock, 
Major-general  Earl  of  Cavan. 

The  second  line, 
Brigadier-general  Finch, 
Brigadier-general  Stuart, 
Brigadier-general  Doyle. 

"  The  regiments  and  corps  of  each  brigade, 
and  of  the  reserve,  unless  when,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  Major-general  Moore  may  think  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
are  posted  according  to  seniority,  from  flank  to 
centre. 

"  As  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  the 
disembarkation  of  the  army  will  take  place  in  the 
following  order : 

1st.  "  The  infantry  of  the  reserve,  with  ten 
pieces  of  light  artillery. 

2d.  "  The  brigade  of  guards. 

3d.  "  The  remainder  of  the  first  line,  with  the 
additional  pieces  of  light  artillery. 

4th.  "  The  infantry  of  the  second  line. 

5th.  "  The  mounted  detachment  of  cavalry  of 
the  reserve,  and  of  Brigadier-general  Finch's 
brigade. 

6th.  "  The  dismounted  part  of  the  same  bri- 
gade. 

7th.  "  Pioneers  of  the  army,  the  horse  depart- 
ment of  the  artillery,  and  such  additional  pieces 
of  ordnance  and  ammunition  as  may  be  wanted. 

"  When  the  troops  are  ordered  to  land,  the 
men  are  to  get  into  the  flat-bottomed  boats  as 
expedition*!)1  as  possible,  but  without  hurry  or 
disorder :  they  are  then  to  sit  down  in  the  boats ; 
and,  in  rowing  to  the  shore,  the  strictest  silence  is 
to  be  observed.  The  troops  are  positively  or- 
dered not  to  load  till  formed  on  the  beach.  The 
formation  is  to  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  men  to  fall  in  a  line  opposite  to  where  they 
land ;  nor  is  any  individual  or  body  of  men,  on 
conceiving  themselves  displaced,  to  attempt  to 
regain  the  situation  by  closing  to  either  flank,  till 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  general  officer  on  whom 
they  depend,  or  the  senior  officer  present  on  the 
spot. 

"  The  troops  are  to  land  with  sixty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  two  spare  flints  per  man :  the 
ammunition  which  cannot  be  contained  in  the 
pouches,  is  to  be  carefully  put  up  in  tbe  packs. 
Three  days  bread,  and  three  days  pork,  ready 
cooked,  is  to  be  carried  by  officers  and  men ;  the 
name  quantity  of  rum  is  to  be  landed  with  the 
troops :  it  iv  not,  however,  to  be  delivered  out, 
but  carried  in  cags,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  quar- 
ter-master of  each  regiment,  with  a  party  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

"  Each  man  will  carry  his  cauteen  full  of  water, 


and  the  men  will  carry  their  entrenching  tools, 
and  the  proportion  of  necessaries  specified  in  the 
orders  of  the  15th  of  August,  viz.  two  shirts,  one 
pair  of  shoes,  and  two  pair  of  socks,  neatly  made 
up  in  their  packs  or  knapsacks,  with  their  camp- 
kettles  and  blankets.  Regiments  having  both 
blankets  and  great  coats,  will  leave  the  latter  ou 
board. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  the  officers  should  bring 
on  shore,  in  the  first  instance,  such  articles  only 
as  they  can  carry  themselves.  Officers'  servants 
are,  on  all  occasions  of  service,  to  be  present 
under  arms  with  the  corps  to  which  they  belong, 
and  not  to  carry  more  than  any  other  soldier; 
they  are  to  mount  all  piquets  and  guards  with 
their  masters. 

"  The  smallest  number  of  batmen  possible  will 
be  admitted  ;  mounted  officers  alone  are  entitled 
to  them.  Music,  drummers,  and  men,  that  are 
best  for  active  service,  to  be  selected  for  all  regi- 
mental duties,  not  purely  military;  and  officers 
commanding  corps  will  be  held  strictly  responsible 
for  their  being  at  all  times,  and  in  every  situation, 
in  the  most  effective  state. 

"  A  proportion  of  the  general  hospital  staff" 
must  be  attached,  in  the  first  instance,  to  each 
brigade,  and  will  be  allowed  such  orderlies  as  are 
absolutely  necessary,  from  the  brigades.  Regi- 
mental surgeons  are  to  be  allowed  an  orderly 
man  each,  to  carry  their  field  chest  of  instru- 
ments. 

"  The  spare  arms,  tents,  horses,  appointments 
of  dismounted  cavalry,  and  every  article  of  spare 
baggage,  to  be  left  in  charge  of  a  careful  non- 
commissioned officer  on  board  of  each  ship. 

"  After  the  troops  have  landed,  the  sick  of 
such  regiments  as  are  embarked  in  transports  are 
to  be  collected  in  one  of  the  vessels  occupied  by 
the  corps  under  the  care  of  "an  assistant-surgeon, 
who  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  report  himself  the 
state  of  the  men  in  his  charge  to  the  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  on  board  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Niger.  In  case  of  there  being  but  one  medi- 
cal officer  present,  with  any  regiment  thus  situated, 
his  duty  must  be  assisted  by  a  careful  non-com- 
missioned officer.  The  regiments  embarked  in 
ships  of  war  will  leave  their  sick  men  under  the 
care  of  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  who  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  allowance  established  in  such  a  case. 
If  necessary,  a  small  portion  of  orderly  men  may 
be  left  with  the  sick,  selected  from  the  conva- 
lescent men.  Regiments  that  have  women  will 
employ  them  in  their  place. 

"  The  women  are  particularly  prohibited  from 
disembarking,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  until  tha 
commanding  officer  of  the  corps  has  obtained  tha 
Commander-in-chief's  express  permission  for  that 

purpose. 

"  More  detailed  instructions,  relative  to  the  ar- 
tillery, engineers,  and  commissaries,  will  be  com. 
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municated  to  the  respective  officers  at  the  head  of 
each  of  those  departments. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  the  troops  will  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  bring  forward  their  tents;  but 
the  ground  on  which  the  army,  or  any  considera- 
ble detachment  of  it  may  encamp,  must  be  taken 
up  regularly,  the  usual  guards  and  piquets 
mounted,  and  patroles  sent  out  in  different  direc- 
tions. Every  officer  occupying  a  post  will  esteem 
it  his  first  duty  to  patrole  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  avenues  that  lead  to  it,  and  the  means  of 
strengthening  it. 

"  All  horses,  mules,  or  camels,  taken  or  found, 
are  to  be  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  com- 
missary-general for  the  public  service.  Nor  is 
any  individual  to  purchase  or  appropriate  any 
horse,  mule?,  or  camel,  until  permission  for  that 
purpose  is  given. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  hos  had  much  satis- 
faction in  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in 
their  transactions  with  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
stay  of  the  army  at  Marmorice,  and  he  trusts  that 
their  continuation  of  the  same  regular  conduct 
will  merit  th«t  approlniiion  which  he  will  at  all 
times  be  anxious  to  bestow  upon  them.  Every 
instance  of  an  opposite  conduct,  will  be  punished 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  officers  of  every  rank  to  point  out  to  the 
soldiers  what  they  will  expose  themselves  to  by 
the  neglect  of  discipline  and  good  conduct. 

"  The  manners,  customs,  and  religions  opinions 
of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  most  religiously  re- 
spected, and  the  severest  punishment  will  await 
those  who  give  just  cause  of  offence  in  those  par- 
ticulars. 

"  Straggling  from  camp,  or  lagging  behind  on 
the  march,  are  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  offi- 
cers are  enjoined  to  prevent  it.  Plundering  and 
marauding"  will  expose  the  offenders  to  suffer  im- 
mediate death;  and  officers  are  strictly  enjoined 
to  employ  every  means,  and  use  all  the  precaution 
in  their  power,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  the  troops  under  their  command. 

"  The  utmost  vigilance  will  be  expected  from 
officers  in  situations  of  active  duty,  whether  upon 
the  out-posts,  or  more  immediately  with  the  army. 
Reports  to  head-quarters,  or  to  the  general  officers 
on  whom  they  depend,  must  be  made  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  but  without  precipitation, 
and,  if  possible,  not  till  the  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  examined. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  probable 
the  army  will  be  called  on  to  act,  require  that  the 
exertion  of  every  individual  should  be  made  to 
concur  to  enforce  the  most  exact  discipline,  as 
well  as  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  consump- 
tion of  provisions,  fuel  and  water,  and  to  diminish, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  labour  of  the  soldiers. 
•'  With  these  important  objects  before  them,  so 
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that  officers  will  not  repine  at  any  temporary  in-  C«AP.  ]V- 
convenience  they  may  feel,  or  regret  any  priva- 
tions they  may  undergo ;  but  will,  on   the  con- 
trary, animate,  by  their  example,  the  soldiers  under 
their  command  to  a  similar  conduct. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  anny,  however,  on  the 
ground  where  it  is  to  encamp,  the  general  officers 
commanding  brigades  will  be  responsible  that  the 
regimental  quarter  and  rear-guard  are  immedi- 
ately mounted ;  and  that  pafroles  are  instantly 
sent  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective 
encampments,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
ground  ;  and  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  are  warned  for  public  duty,  are  paraded, 
and  ready  to  inarch  to  their  respective  posts  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  will  themselves  patrole 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ground  they  occupy, 
and  make  a  report  thereupon  to  head-quarters. 

"  Besides  such  advanced  posts  as  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  place  in  order  to  cover  the 
army,  piquets  will  occasionally  be  formed  from, 
each  brigade  for  the  security  of  the  camp  ;  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  general  officers  command- 
ing each  brigade  to  post  them.  They  will  be 
commanded  by  the  field-officers  of  the  brigade  on 
duty  for  the  day.  In  general  they  will  be  drawn 
in  an  hour  after  sun-rise :  the  hour,  however,  at 
which  they  will  be  withdrawn  must  be  general, 
as  the  whole  army  will  be  ordered  from  head- 
quarters. 

"  In-lying  piquets  will  occasionally  be  ordered 
to  mount;  and  when  the  duty  is  done  by  regi- 
ments, the  in-lying  piquets  will  turn  out  in  case 
of  alarm,  at  the  head  of  their  own  encampments, 
unless  otherwise  notified.  If  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  do  the  duty  promiscuously,  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  in-lying  piquets  will  remain  in 
their  own  lines,  and  an  alarm-post  will  be  as- 
signed for  the  piquets  of  each  brigade,  at  which 
they  will  assemble.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to 
mount  both  out-lying  and  in-lying  piquets,  an  ad- 
ditional field-officer  per  brigade  will  be  on  duty 
daily,  unless  otherwise  directed  in  general  orders. 
"  There  will  be  on  duty  daily  a  general  officer 
of  the  day,  a  field-officer  per  brigade,  a  captain, 
and  a  subaltern,  per  regiment,  and  orderly  subal- 
tern per  brigade,  and  at  head-quarters  an  or- 
derly adjutant  and  quarter-master  per  brigade.. 
Mounted  orderlies  will  only  be  permitted  for  the 
general  officers  of  the  day,  or  for  such  officers  of 
the  general  staff  of  the  army  as  may  be  hereafter 
necessary. 

"  In  regiments  furnishing  the  orderly  adjutant 
and  quarter-master,,  a  subaltern  of  the  day,  or  an 
officer  named  for  that  purpose,  in  regimental 
orders,  may  be  directed  to  do  their  duty  with  the 
corps. 

"  On  all  duties  of  fatigue,  the  utmost  attention 
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BOOK  V.  of  officers  will  be  required  to  maintain  regularity, 
and  carry  on  the  service  with  dispatch.  As  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  the  fatigue  parties  will 
be  commanded  by  a  field-officer,  or  brigaded 
under  different  officers  of  that  rank.  When 
fatigue  parties  relieve  one  another  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  piece  of  service,  such  as 
bringing  forward  provisions,  guns,  and  stores,  the 
relieving  party  is  to  be  stationed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  least  possible  delay  may  be  occa- 
sioned. It  will  be  a  general  rule  that  men  going 
on  a  detachment,  whether  with  arms  or  on  duties 
of  fatigue,  will  carry  their  provisions  ready  cooked. 
"  When  parties  are  ordered  to  march  immedi- 
ately, the  field-otficer  of  the  day  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  report  them  to  the  general  officer  of  the 
day.  The  majors  of  brigade  and  orderly  adju- 
tants will  inspect  all  parties  for  duty.  They  who 
are  unfit,  from  whatever  cause,  to  go  on  duty, 
will  be  sent  back  to  their  regiments,  and  others 
immediately  sent  in  their  place.  In  general,  the 
field-officers  of  the  day  will  inspect  all  parties, 
with  or  without  arms,  that  may  be  ordered,  before 
they  march  off. 

"  The  field-officers  of  the  day  will  go  frequent 
rounds  within  the  camp  of  his  brigade,  both  by 
day  and  by  night ;  and  will,  in  his  report  to  the 
general  officer  of  the  day,  specify  the  different 
hours  at  which  he  visited  the  different  posts. 

"  lu  case  of  out-lying  piquets  being  ordered 
for  the  security  of  the  camp,  under  the  field-officer 
of  the  day,  the  additional  field-officer  on  duty  will 
remain  in  camp  to  command  the  in-lying  piquets. 
The  general  officer  of  the  day  will  visit,  at  such 
times  as  he  shall  think  fit,  the  different  guards  or 
piquets  posted  for  the  security  of  the  camp,  and 
will  be  responsible  that  the  duty  is  done  cor- 
rectly. 

"  The  general  officers  will  encamp  with  their 
brigades,  or  have  quarters  immediately  in  their 
rear. 

"  When  the  army  is  stationary,  the  relief  of  all 
the  common  duties  will  be  at  sun-set.  It  will  be 
a  constant  regulation,  that  all  troops  on  actual 
duty  with  arms,  whether  at  the  advanced  posts 
or  with  the  army,  comprehending  the  in-lying 
piquets,  as  well  as  the  troops  warned  as  next  for 
duty,  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  b«  under 
arms  an  hour  before  sun-rise.  The  advanced 
posts  of  the  army,  distinct  from  such  piquets  as 
may  be  occasionally  mounted  for  the  security  of 
the  camp,  will  be  put  under  charge  of  an  officer 
named  for  that  purpose,  to  whom  instructions  re- 
lating to  them,  and  suited  to  circumstances,  will 
be  communicated. 

"  In  general  orders,  however,  it  is  directed  that 


all  such  posts  shall  connect  themselves  by  patroles 
from  each  other,  and  avoid  leaving  any  space  un- 
explored, or  suffer  any  breach  in  the  chain. 
Their  advanced  sentries  will,  in  general,  be 
doubled.  If  attacked,  or  apprehensive  of  attack, 
they  must  acquaint  the  posts  on  each  flank,  and 
the  nearest  post  of  the  army  in  the  rear :  if 
forced  to  retire,  they  will,  on  no  account,  omit  to 
acquaint  the  posts  nearest  them  on  either  flank, 
and  will  always  fall  back  on  the  army:  no  ad- 
vanced post  is  to  detach  to  either  flank,  in  order 
to  support  another,  unless  ordered  by  a  general 
officer  so  to  do. 

"  These  regulations  not  only  apply  to  perma- 
nent posts  in  the  front  of  the  army,  but  also  to 
such  out-lying  piquets  as  may  be  posted  for  the 
more  immediate  security  of  the  camp. 

"  The  general  and  field-officers  on  duty  must 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  nearest  and  best 
communications  between  the  army  and  advanced 
posts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  immediate  sup- 
port when  necessary.  Every  report  made  from 
the  advanced  posts  to  head-quarters,  is  to  be  for- 
warded with  the  greatest  dispatch  ;  and  any  officer 
who  should  occasion  delay  will  be  called  to  the 
strictest  account. 

"  Deserters  from  the  enemy  that  may  come  in 
at  any  of  the  posts  of  the  army,  are  to  be  far- 
warded  immediately  to  head-quarters,  where  they 
will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  provost-marshal  or 
his  guard  till  examined. 

"  Flags  of  truce  will  be  universally  stopped  at 
the  advaiiced  post  until  reported  to  head-quarters, 
and  orders  are  received  respecting  them.  As 
soon  as  the  disembarkation  of  the  army  is  effected, 
a  boat  wilJ  be  found  near  the  shore,  with  spare 
ammunition,  which  will  be  distinguished  by  an 
ordnance  flag,  from  which  supplies  can  be  pro- 
cured when  necessary. 

"  Admiral  Lord  Keith  having  signified  to  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  that  a  battalion  of  marines, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith, 
is  to  be  lauded  to  serve  with  the  army,  it  will  be 
attached  to  the  third  brigade,  and  to  take  post  in 
the  order  of  battle,  between  the  50th  and  79th 
regiments. 

"  As  the  soldiers'  canteens  have  been  out  of 
use  for  some  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
precaution  to  have  them  filled  with  water  for 
some  days  previous  to  the  disembarkation  of  the 
army;  and  commanding  officers  of  regiments  are 
desired  to  give  directions  respecting  it.  When 
the  army  lands,  only  one  day's  allowance  of 
spirits  wdl  be  issued  to  the  troops,  and  will  be 
carried  in  rear  of  tke  regiments." 
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Inferiority  of  the  British  Army  fa  the  French. — Their  total  Ignorance  of  the  Interior  of  Egypt. — 
Sudden  Loss  of  Major  M'Kerras,  one  of  the  Engineers. —  Order  of  Sailing  Jrom  Marmoricc  Bay. — 
The  English  effect  a  Landing.— Action  of  the  'l'3th  of  March. — Surrender  of  Aboiikir  Castle.— 
Dottle  of  Alonkir,  and  Defeat  of  the  LvviifclBLES. — Capture  of  the  INVINCIBLE  Standard. — 
Death  and  Character  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. — Arrival  of  a  Body  of  Turks. — Capture  of 
lioxetta  and  Ithamanieh. — The  British  Army  receive  his  Majesty's  Thanks. — Defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  Turks. — Surrender  of  Cairo. — Failure  of  the  Expedition  under  Admiral  Gun- 
theaume. — Surrender  of  Alexandria. 


THE  British  army  consisted  of  15,330  men,  in- 
cluding- 999  sick  and  500  Maltese:  the  effective 
force  did  not  exceed  12,000.  Among  these  not 
a  single  officer  was  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  the  country  about  to  he  subjugated,  nor  was 
there  even  a  map  which  could  be  depended  upon. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  far  as  he  had  seen,  certainly 
gave  correct  information  ;  but  he  had  never  been 
in  the  interior.  So  little  did  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby know  of  the  strength  of  those  he  was 

fetting  ready  to  attack,  that  he  rated  them,  at  the 
ighest,  at  10,000  French  and  5,000  auxiliaries  ; 
and  this  was  beyond  the  number  on  which  the 
expedition  was  originally  formed.  To  complete 
this  state  of  uncertainty,  Major  M'Kerras,  one  of 
the  engineers,  who  had  been  dispatched  in  the 
Penelope  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  was  killed; 
and  Major  Fletcher,  of  the  same  corps,  and  the 
crew  who  were  also  in  the  boat,  were  made  pri- 
soners. 

This  unexpected  news  did  not  reach  the  British 
army  till  a  week  after  their  embarkation,  and 
their  regret  was  considerably  increased,  on  re- 
flecting how  seriously  the  loss  of  Major  M'Kerras 
must  be  felt  by  the  expedition.  He  had  been 
ashore  on  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  to  compare 
and  rectify  some  plans  of  it  ;  and  was  returning 
to  the  Peterel  sloop  of  war,  when  his  boat  was 
chased  by  a  French  germe,  and  an  unlucky  shot 
struck  him  in  the  forehead.  Endued  with  a  great 
share  of  professional  talent,  active,  enterprising, 
and  ever  indefatigable  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
public  service,  his  death  was  no  less  a  misfortune 
to  the  army,  than  a  calamity  to  his  friends. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  English  forces  :  — 

Guards  —  Major-general  Ludlow. 


8th  ) 

13th  >  Major-general  Cradeck. 
90th  \ 


2d,  or  Queen's  ^ 

50th       .        .  >  Major-general  Lord  Cavan. 

79th       .        . ) 

18th  \ 

. .  ,'  V  Brigadier-general  Doyle. 

89th) 

Minorca     .  ~\ 

De  Rolle's  >  Major-general  Stuart. 

Dillon's     .  N 


RESERVE. 

40th  flauk  companies  ^ 

23d 

28th 

5«tn  "  VMajor-g-en.  Moore. 

Corsiean  Rangers 
Detach,  llth  dragoons  j 
Do.  Hompesch's  reg. 
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1st,  or  Royals        . 
2d  battalion,  54th 


Major-general  Coote. 


Artillery  and  pioneers,  Brigadier-gen.  Lawson, 

Since  the  fleet  had  been  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  sailing,  the  winds  had  been  altogether 
unfavorable  till  the  23d  of  February,  when,  with 
a  fine  gale  at  N.  N.  W.  the  whole  fleet  got  out 
without  the  least  confusion  or  accident,  and,  at 
sun-set,  made  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
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ORUKK    OF    SAILING. 
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.5 
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bp 
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1 
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c 

Ulysses 

u 
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u 

Dolphin 

Pegasus 

r« 

Victorious 
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Nigresse 

Dclf 

/\ 

Dictator 

/H0\ 
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/ 

'  Transportrx 

Trusty 

( 

and          '/ 

\ 

^Victuallers,/ 

Transfer 

\&c.   / 

Mondori 

Flora 
The  squadrons  to  be  one  mile  asunder. 


During  the  passage  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
vessels  separated  from  the  squadron,  amidst  a 
hard  gale,  in  which  one  laden  with  mules  had 
foundered ;  and  as  the  cavalry  and  artillery  horses 
were  embarked  on  board  of  them,  this  circum- 
stance was  productive  of  considerable  disappoint- 
ment. After  a  boisterous  passage  of  six  days,  the 
Arabs'  tower  was  descried  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  morning  the  convoy  arrived  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  a  scene  endeared  to  the  EugUsh  by  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  and  now  bursting  afresh  upon 
their  recollection,  in  consequence  of  having  an- 
chored in  the  very  spot  where  that  memorable 
action  had  been  fought. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  make  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  landing  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
this  was  deferred  until  the  succeeding  one,  when 
a  heavy  gale  occurred  and  continued  for  some 
time.  As  soon  as  the  wind  had  abated,  (March  7), 
General  Abercromby  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  ex- 
amine the  shore ;  Sir  Sidney  Smith  also  seized 
this  opportunity  of  reconnoitcring  the  neighbour- 
ing lake,  and  being  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, he  went  on  shore,  and  returned  soon 
after  with  a  French  colonel,  an  ass,  and  an  Arab 
Fellah,  its  driver,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet,  who  con- 
sidered these  captives  as  the  first-fruits  of  victory. 


The  wind  being  moderate,  and  the  weather 
fine,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning-  of  the  8th  of 
March,  a  rocket  was  fired  from  the  Foudroyant, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  which  was 
the  signal  for  all  the  boats  to  repair  to  the  ap- 
pointed ships.  About  half-past  three,  the  boats 
being  filled  with  troops,  began  to  move  off  to- 
wards the  rendezvous.  At  dawn  they  had  got 
about  half-way  to  the  shore,  and  began  to  form 
their  line  of  landing  out  of  gun-shot,  agreeable  to 
the  following  order : 

The  40th  flank  companies  on  the  right; 

The  23d  regiment  on  their  left  ; 

The  28th,  42d,  and  58th  regiments,  with 

The  brigade  of  guards,  and 

Corsican  rangers  on  the  left. 

The  first  division  was  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Moore,  the  Hon.  Major-general 
Ludlow,  and  Major-general  Coote.  Three  nrmed 
vessels  were  stationed  in  a  line  opposite  the  shorn, 
and  out  of  gun-shot,  round  which  the  boats  were 
to  form,  and  wait  the  order  for  pushing  to  the 
land.  Each  flat-bottomed  boat  contained  about 
fifty  men,  exclusive  of  the  sailors  employed  in 
rowing.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  sit  down 
on  the  bottom,  holding  their  fire-locks  between 
their  knees.  All  the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  en- 
gaged, either  in  towingtho  flats,  or  carrying  troops. 
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They  contained  in  the  whole  near  5000  men. 
Six  thousand  had  been  intended  for  landing,  but 
above  1000  remained  in  the  ships  from  the  want 
of  means  to  convey  them. 

The  moment  was  awful:  along  a  space  of  six 
miles  to  the  shore,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
the  deep  murmur  of  thousands  of  oars  dipping  in 
the  sea,  and  incessantly  urging  the  flower  of  a 
brave  army  to  the  severest  destiny  of  man. 

The  line  of  the  English  boats  reached  the 
rendezvous  about  day-light,  where,  after  making 
the  necessary  military  preparations,  which  were 
not  completed  till  eight  o'clock,  they  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  bay,  menacing  every 
part  of  the  coast,  for  such  was  the  extent  of  an- 
chorage occupied  by  the  fleet,  and  so  great  the 
distance  of  many  of  them  from  any  one  given 
point,  that  it  was  not  till  nine  o'clock  that  the  sig- 
nal could  be  made  for  the  boats  to  advance. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  Captain 
Cochrane,  of  the  Ajax,  protected  by  the  necessary 
vessels,  and  attended  by  those  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  launches  and 
field-artillery,  the  whole  division  moved  towards 
the-  shore.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  troops 
arrived  at  the  point  of  disembarkation,  which  was 
narrow,  and  a  sand-hill,  that .  commanded  the 
whole,  seemed  nearly  inaccessible. 

The  French,  fully  prepared  for  their  reception, 
permitted  them  to  advance  till  they  were  within 
reach  of  their  numerous  batteries,  with  which  they 
had  occupied,  at  distances,  a  space  of  nearly  three 
miles;  when  they  opened  so  tremendous  a  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot,  and  shells  of  all  dimensions, 
as  threatened  the  English  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion. The  boats  had  a  long  way  to  row,  and 
were,  for  some  time,  under  the  fire  of  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  musketry  of  2,500  men. 
Undaunted  by  this  dreadful  prospect,  with  the 
fire  of  the  castle  flanking  their  right,  they  made 
good  their  landing,  overcoming  the  impetuosity  of 
the  French,  who  poured  down  in  torrents  to  the 
beach,  and  even  attacked  the  English  in  their 
boats,  breaking  the  charge  of  a  body  of  cavalry. 
The  English  regiments  went  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  seized  them,  and  drove  the  French 
artillerymen  from  their  batteries  with  the  bayonet. 
Emulous  of  the  glory  of  this  arduous  day,  the 
seamen,  harnessing  themselves  to  the  field-artil- 
lery, with  ropes  drew  it  on  shore,  in  defiance  of 
the  batteries,  to  which  they  replied  only  by  loud 
and  triumphant  shouts. 

The  23d  regiment  and  the  four  flank  companies 
of  the  40th  ascended  the  great  saud-hill,  to  which 
all  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  appeared  to 
refer,  with  a  coolness  and  intrepidity  that,  for 
some  moments,  paralized  opposition,  and  reflected 
immortal  honor  on  their  commander,  Colonel 
Spencer.  These  troops,  having  gained  the  sum- 
mit, took  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  pursued  the 
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hill  carried,  all  the  support  of  the  enemy's  flanks  — 

was  cut  off',  and  the  English  were  playing  upon  CHAP.  V. 
their  rear.  There  were  not  more  than  2000  of  the 
English  landed  when  the  enemy  began  to  yield. 
The  French  employed  about  4000  infantry  and 
600  cavalry  in  this  engagement.  Victory  was 
the  reward  of  resolution,  intrepidity,  and  ardor. 
The  English  took  possession  of  the  height,  their 
advanced  post  being  about  four  miles  from 
Aboukir,  while  the  French  retreated  towards 
Alexandria. 

The  fort  of  Aboukir  was  summoned  to  surrender; 
but  on  its  refusal,  a  party  was  left  to  reduce  it. 

In  this  engagement  4  officers,  4  Serjeants,  24 
rank  and  file  were  killed ;  26  officers,  34  Serjeants, 
5  drummers,  and  450  rank  and  file  wound-ed ; 
1  officer,  1  serjeant,  1  drummer,  and  32  rank  and 
file  missing. 

The  return  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  disem- 
barkation was  22  seamen  killed,  7  officers,  and 
65  seamen  wounded,  and  3  missing1. 

The  ordnance  taken  consisted  of  one  twenty- 
six  pounder,  three  four-pounders,  and  one  six-inch 
howitzer;  brass.  One  nine-pounder,  one  six- 
pounder,  one  ammuuition-waggon,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  shells,  shot,  and  musket  ammunition. 

The  following  general  orders  were  issued  on 
the  next  day  (March  9,)  by  the  coromander-iu- 
chief,  to  demonstrate  the  high  sense  he  entertained 
of  the  conduct  and  service  of  every  department 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

"The  gallant  behaviour  of  the  troops  in  the 
action  of  yesterday  claims,  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  warmest  praise  that  he  can  bestow; 
and  it  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that  he  ob- 
served their  conduct  marked  equally  for  ardent 
bravery  and  by  coolness,  regularity,  and  order. 

"  Blajor-generals  Coote,  Ludlow,  and  Moore, 
and  Brigadier-general  Oakes,  who  led  the  troops 
that  effected  the  lauding,  and  were  engaged,  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
thanks  for  the  able- manner  iu  which  they  con- 
ducted the  whole  operation. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  has  much  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  effectual  assistance  received 
from  the  navy  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
the  judicious  arrangements  directed  by  Admiral 
Lord  Keith ;  and  it  is  his  intentiou  to  request  his 
lordship  to  communicate  the  same  to  Captain 
Cochrane,  of  the  Ajax,  who  superintended  the  dis- 
embarkation, as  well  as  the  officers  and  men  em- 
ployed under  him  on  that  service,  and  officers  and 
men  in  the  gun-boats  and  armed  launches  that 
covered  the  landings.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  cap- 
tains, officers,  and  men  from  the  ships  of  war  who 
acted  M'ith  the  army  on  shore,  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  thanks,  for  the 
activity  with  which  they  brought  forward  the 
field-artillery,  and  for  the- intrepidity  and  zeal  with 
4O 
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About  nine  in  the  forenoon  of  March  10,  the  line 
got  under  arms  and  marched  against  an  outpost 
of  the  enemy,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  which 
took  three  hours  to  reach  in  consequence  of  the 
depth  of  sand.  On  the  approach  of  the  English 
theenemy  tied, leaving  behind  one  twelve-pounder, 
which  they  spiked,  dismounted,  and  threw  over 
the  works:  they  also  destroyed  a  large  quantity 
of  biscuit  and  barley.  The  remainder  of  the 
troops  were  landed  this  day,  and  provision,  am- 
munition, guns,  and  stores  of  every  description, 
were  brought  up  with  the  greatest  facility  in 
boa  Is. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  again  sent  to  the  garrison 
of  Aboukir,  but  the  commander  ff  that  place 
would  not  suffer  the  officer  who  bore  it  to  approach, 
and  even  ordered  a  gun  to  be  discharged  at  him. 

While  the  English  were  engaged  in  landing 
their  stores  and  provisions,  the  French  commander, 
Menou,  took  this  opportunity  of  reinforcing  the 
garrison,  so  that  when  the  English  came  within 
sight  of  the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
they  found  them  strongly  posted  among  sand-hill* 
and  palm-trees,  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Alexandria  eastward.  The  English  were 
deficient  in  artillery,  and  their  cavalry  was  badly 
mounted. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  March  13,  the  army 
marched  in  two  lines  by  the  left,  with  an  intention  to 
turn  the  rig'ht  flank  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  troops 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  towards  their 
object,  when  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  French,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  infantry,  and  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  poured  down  from  the  heights  to  attack 
the  heads  of  both  lines,  which  were  commanded 
t»y  Major-general  Craddock  and  Major-general 
Lord  Cavan.  This  attack,  which  was  very  im- 
petuous, was  repulsed  by  the  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  the  90th  and  92d  regiments,  with 
incomparable  gallantry  and  coolness.  The  first 
line  then  formed  two  fines  to  the  front  of  march, 
•with  the  utmost  quickness  and  precision,  and  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  that  manner;  while  the  second 
line,  with  the  exception  of  its  first  brigade,  con- 
tinuing still  in  column,  turned  the  right  of,  the 
Frencn  army  and  drove  it  from  its  position.  Thus 
the  British  forces  continued  to  advance  on  the 
enemy,  driving  them  with  the  utmost  vigour  from 
position  to  position,  till  they  had  reached  the  for- 
tified heights  which  form  the  principal  defence  of 
Alexandria.  They  were,  however,  regular  in  their 
retreat,.and  continued  the  engagement  throughout 
the  day. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief 
to  have  attacked  them  on  the  heights,  where  they 
had  posted  themselves;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
reserve,  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Moore,  which  bad  remaiucil  iu  column  during  the 


whole  day,  was  brought  forward;  and  the  second 
line,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Hiit- 
chinson.  marched  to  the  left,  over  a  part  of  the 
Lake  31ariotis,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  both  flanks ;  but,  on  a  more  attentive  exami- 
nation of  their  position,  it  was  believed  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  consequently 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  it  could  not  be 
kept.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrornby,  therefore,  em- 
ployed a  very  wise  discretion  in  seeing  that  those 
troops,  who  had  just  demonstrated  such  admirable 
courage,  and  were  willing  to  continue  it  to  what- 
ever point  the  superior  command  might  direct 
them,  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  certain  loss,  for 
an  uncertain  advantage.  They  were  accordingly 
withdrawn  ;  and,  in  the  evening  the  army  took 
up  the  ground  from  which  the  enemy  had  been 
driven,  occupying  a  position  with  their  right  Jo 
the  sea,  and  their  left  to  the  canal  of  Alexandria 
and  Lake  Mariotis,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
league  from  that  town ;  a  situation  of  great  ad- 
vantage, as  it  cut  oft' the  communication  between 
Alexandria,  except  by  way  off  he  desert. 

The  French  general  in  this  action  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was, 
for  a  moment,  in  danger  of  being  enveloped  by 
the  French  cavalry ;  but  was  saved  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  90th  regiment,  who  rushed  forward 
to  i-eceive  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  on  their 
bayonets;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  latter  was 
not  equal  to  the  reception  that  menaced  ihi  in, and 
they  desisted,  though  with  considerable  loss,  from 
the  rash  manoeuvre. 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  action  was  very 
considerable,  1300  men  being  killed  and  wounded. 
The  situation  of  the  wounded  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing, for,  as  they  chiefly  suffered  by  common 
shot,  even  such  as  recovered  were  necessarily 
rendered  cripples  and  wholly  unfit  for  service. 
The  loss  of  the  French  may  justly  be  calculated 
at  700  men.  General  of  division  Lanusse  was 
slightly  wounded.  The  English  took  four  pieces 
of  cannon  and  one  howitzer. 

The  force  of  the  English  in  the  field  was  about 
14,000 ;  that  of  the  enemy  nearly  7000.  Although 
so  much  superior  in  point  of  numbers,  the  British 
army  laboured  under  great  disadvantages  from, 
their  deficiency  in  cavalry  and  artillery;  in  both 
of  which  the  French  had  the  decided  superiority. 

The  sentiments  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  res- 
pecting the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, were  expressed  in  the  general  orders,  dated 
March  14,  at  the  camp  near  Alexandria. 

"The  commander-iu-c' lef  has  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  thanking  the  troops  for  their  soldier- 
like and  intrepid  conduct  in  the  action  of  yester- 
day. He  feels  it  particularly  incumbent  on  Lim. 
to  express  his  most  perfect-  satisfaction  at  the 
steady  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Major-general 
Craddock's  brigade ;  and  he  desires  that  Major- 
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general  Craddoek  will  assure  them,  that  their 
meritorious  conduct  commands  liis  admiration. 
To  the  90th  and  9  .'d  regiment  and  Dillon's,  an 
equal  share  of  praise  is  due ;  and  when  it  lias  been 
well  earned,  the  comtnander-in-chief  Las  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  bestowing  it." 

Soon  afteV  this  victory  the  Arabs  came  to  the 
English  with  various  kinds  of  provision ;  as 
sheep,  goals,  fowls,  eggs,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  the  country  afforded.  They  had  been 
treated  with  an  unrelenting  barbarity  during  the 
period  in  which  the  French  had  possessed  the 
sway  of  Egypt ;  and  were  now  happy  to  engage 
in  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  who  had 
given  so  fair  a  promise  of  terminating  the  tyranny 
which  oppressed  them.  For  the  more  speedy 
arrival  of  these  Arabs,  their  ready  undertaking  to 
supply  the  army  with  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
provisions,  as  well  as  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
fulfilled  all  their  engagements,  and  the  regulations 
which  governed  the  market,  the  army  M'as  in- 
debted to  the  activity  and  local  knowledge  "of 
Mr.  Baldwin,  so  well  known  for,  his  long  and 
useful  residence,  as  hi.s  majesty's  consul-general, 
ill  this  part  of  the  world. 

Tl:e  English  with  their  right  to  the  sea,  near 
the.  Bochan  camp,  and  their  left  to  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  at  this  time  dry,  opposite  the  point  of 
lake  Maadie,  were  assiduously  employed  in  getting 
their  heavy  cannon  on  shore,  and  fortifying  their 
camp.  They  however  severely  felt  the  want  of 
horses  and  camels  to  assist  in  bringing  up  the 
heavy  guu> ;  even  the  provisions  were  brought  on 
men's  shoiaders  from  the  magazine,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  and  the  heavy  casks  of  liquor  required 
great  labour  to  roll  them  through  the  sands. 
Through  the  intelligent  activity  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  they  had  discovered  plenty  of  water,  and 
were  liberally  supplied  with  provisions,  notwith- 
standing a  market  was  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death,  by  General  Menou. 

Till  this  time  the  army  had  no  covering  but 
their  great  coats  ;  but  new  tents  were  •brought  up, 
which  sheltered  them  from  the  night  air,  which 
sometimes  was  extremely  cold. 

Leaving  a  strong  guard  on  the  heights  of  Nico- 
polis,  to  impose  on  the  .English,  the  French  em- 
ployed themselves  in  repairing  the  works  of 
Alexandria  ;  dispatching  also  a  vessel  to  acquaiut 
the  consular  government  with  what  had  happened, 
and  to  inform  Gantheauine  of  the  position  of  the 
English  fleet. 

On  the  1 7th  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  from  the 
enemy,  with  the  information  that  Colonel  Bryce, 
of  the  guards,  had  died  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  night  of  the 
lith. 

A  part  of  the  garrison  effort  Aboukir  made  a 
sortie  against  the  works  that  had  been  thrown  up 
against  it.  The  marine  officer  and  50  men  who 
manned  them  were  not  able  to  resist  the  assault ; 


and,  if  the  2d,  or  Queen's  regiment,  had  not  fortu- 
nately arrived  at  this  critical  moment,  the  French, 
instead  of  being  powerfully  repulsed,  would  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  English  battery. 

On  the  18th,  after  five  days  blockade,  Aboukir 
Castle  surrendered  to  the  British  troops,  in  which 
were  twelve  French  guns, a  considerable  quantity 
of  ammunition,  and  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
190  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The 
officers  and  men  composing  it  were  sent  on  board 
the  English  fleet  with  the  private  property  of  each 
individual,  a  liberality  of  conduct  which  doubt- 
less would  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  enemy, 
h:id  the  circumstances  of  the  business  been  re- 
versed. The  Turkish  Capoutan  Bey  having 
arrivec4  about  this  time,  the  English  and  Turkish 
colours  were  both  displayed  on  the  forts. 

On  the  19th,  General  Menou  having  made 
some  advances,  the  supply  of  provisions  totally 
failed ;  by  some  of  his  patrole  having  killed 
several  Arabs  bringing  sheep  for  the  market. 
On  the  20th,  a  column  of  French  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  seen  passing  the  ground  near 
Lake  Mareotis  into  Alexandria.  An  Arab  chief 
also  informed  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  by  letter,  of 
Menoti's  approach  with  a  large  force,  and  of  his 
intention  to  attack  the  British  camp  the  next 
morning.  On  this  night  the  position  of  the  army 
was  strengthened  by  a  battery,  not  closed  in  the 
rear,  a  little  to  the  left  in  front,  and  near  the 
ruins  of  Pompey's  palace.  The  guards  had  also 
a  redoubt  in  front  of  their  right,  and  a  battery  on 
their  left,  called  the  citadel,  having  the  signal- 
staff  hoisted  upon  it.  On  the  left  of  the  whole 
line  there  was  also  a  redoubt,  which,  in  its  whole 
extent,  contained  two  twenty-four  pounders  and 
thirty-four  field-pieces. 

The  battle  of  Aboukir,  which  took  place  March 
21,  crowned  the  British  arms  with  success,  and  at 
once  finished  the  labors,  and  immortalized  thefame 
of  the  gallant  commander-iu-chief.  The  particulars 
of  this  battle  are  thus  related  by  a  respectable  and 
distinguished  officer,  who  was  in  the  action  : 

"On  the  memorable  21st  of  March,  the  army, 
as  usual,  was  under  arms  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  :  all  was  quiet  till  half'past  three, 
when  %e  report  of  a  musket  was  heard  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left ;  instantly  afterwards  a  cannon 
•fired,  scattered  musketry  followed,  and  then 
two  more  guns.  All  were  now  convinced  that  a 
united  attack  was  commencing;  and  General 
Moore,  who  was  officer  of  the  night,  on  the  first 
alarm  proceeded  to  the  left;  but  was  so  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  too  far  distant,  that  he 
turned  back  to  the  right.  A  solemn  stillness  then 
succeeded,  but  it  was  only  of  a  short  duration  ; 
every  ear  was  all  attention,  and  every  eye  direct- 
e  towards  the  eastern  sky,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
loud  acclamations  were  heard  on  the  right,  to 
which  a  roar  of  musketry  instantly  succeeded, 
and  the  enemy's  attack  iu  tltat  quarter  was  now 
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BOOK  V.  no  longer  doubtful.   The  enemy  advanced  upon, 
and  continued  to    push    in,  all  the    videts    and 
piquets  upon  the  main  body,  but  Colonel  Houston 
of  the  58th,  faintly  perceiving-  a  French   column 
advancing  upon  him,  and  dreading  lest  the  Eng- 
lish piquets  should  be  between  them  and  his  men, 
suffered  it  to  come  so  near  him,  that  he  could 
•plainly  see   the  enemy's  glazed  hats  before  he 
ordered  his  grenadiers  to  fire.     Their  discharge 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  regiment,  and 
being  rapidly  repeated,  made  the  French  retire 
•to  a  hollow  some  distance  in  their  rear.  '  Soon 
after  they  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  attempted 
to  pass  a  redoubt  opposite  to  its  left,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  column,  but  the  28th  regiment 
*eeing  them  approach  the  battery,  with  a  heavy 
fire  checked  those  who  attempted  to  storm  the 
•redoubt  where  they  were  stationed.     But  now 
the  inarn  body  of  the  two  columns  joined  a  third, 
•and   forced  in  behind  the  redoubt,  while  others 
were  to  attack  it  in  front ;  when  Colonel  Crowdjye 
•commanding  the  lefl  of  the  58th,  -wheeled  back 
:two  companies,   and,  after   firing   two  or  three 
-rounds,  ordered  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and 
•being  at  this  instant  joined  by  the  23d,  while  the 
42d    were   also    advaircing,  the   French    troops 
that  had  entered  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  after 
•sustaining  a  very  severe  loss,  were  obliged  to 
surrender.     Here  both  the  58th  and  28th  had 
been   attacked  in  front,  Hank,  and  rear.     It  is 
•-allowed,  that  the  28th  experienced  a  momentary 
relief  from  the  advance  of  the  42d,  but,  during 
the  time  they  were  engaged,  the  first  line  of  the 
«nemy's  cavalry,  passing  the  left  of  the  redoubt, 
attacked,  and,  charging  in  a  mass,  for  a  while 
•overwhelmed  lhat  gallant  corps, but  which,  though 
broken,  was  not  defeated.     In  fact,  such  was  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed  during-   this 
•  contest,  that  Colonel  Spencer,  with  a  part  of  the 
40th,  having  taken  a  station  in  the  avenues  of  the 
ruins,  was,  for  some  moments,  afraid  to  fire  lest 
;they  should  destroy  the  42d,  then  intermingled 
with  the  enemy.     But  even  when  he  began  to 
•fire,  which  in    some  measure  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  cavalry,  he  must  certainly 
have  been  overpowered,  if  General  Stuart  had 
not  advanced  with  the  foreign  brigade,  pouring 
•in  such  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  ;  which,  as 
nothing  could   withstand,  the   enemy,  from  de- 
struction and  flight,  was  no  longer  visible. 

"  In  this  furious  charge  of  cavalry,  General 
Abercromby  received  his  mortal  wound.  He  was 
alone,  near  the  redoubts  just  spoken  of,  when 
some  French  dragoons  penetrating  to  the  spot, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  From  the  tassel 
of  his  sword,  the  man  that  rode  at  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  cut  him  down,  must  have  been 
.an  officer.  This  sword,  however,  the  veteran 
•general  seized,  and  wrested  from  him  befvre  he 
&ould  effect  his  destruction ;  and,  at  tke  same 


instant,  this  daring  assailant  was  bayoneted  by  a 
private  of  the  42d.  Sir  Ralph  only  complained 
of  a  contusion  in  his  breast,  supposed  to  have, 
been  given  in  the  scuffle,  by  the  hilt  of  the 
sword,  but  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moment 
he  received  the  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  occa- 
sioned his  death.  After  this  wound  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  the  first  officer  that  came  to  the  ge- 
neral, and  from  him  received  that  sword  which 
the  latter  had  so  gloriously  acquired  from  the 
French  officer.  The  cause  of  this  present  was 
the  general's  observation,  that  Sir  Sidney's  sword 
had  been  broken. 

"  As  soon  as  the  French  cavalry  were  driven  out 
of  the  camp,    Sir   Ralph   walked  to  a  redoubt, 
where  he  could  take  a  view  of  the  whole  field   of 
battle.    Then  to  the  right  it  appeared,  the  reserve 
of  the  French  cavalry  had   attempted  another 
charge    against    the    foreign    brigade,    without 
success.     After  this  their  infantry,  one  battalion 
excepted,  no  longer  acting  in  a  body,  fired  only 
•in  scattered  parties.     As  the  ammunition  of  the 
British  was  exhausted,  several  of  the  regiments 
of  the  reserve  not  only  remained  some  time  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  but  even  the  guns  in  the  bat- 
tery had  but  one  cartridge  left.     But  while  this 
was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  right,  it  was  found 
the  centre  had  been  attacked.     At  day-break,  a 
body  of  French  grenadiers  had  advanced  upon 
it,  supported   by  a  heavy  lin*  of  infantry.     The 
guards  were  posted  there,  and  at  first  threw  out 
their  flankers  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  but  these 
being  driven    in,  and,  as  the    enemy's  columns 
Lad  approached  very  close,  General  Ludlow  or- 
dering the  brigade  to  fire,  they  did  so  with  the 
utmost  precision ;    and,  after   some  little    local 
manoeuvring,  the  advance  of  General  Coote  with 
his  brigade  determined  the  enemy  to  retire,  and 
separate  themselves  as  sharp-shooters;  and  thus, 
while   the  French  cannon  played  without  inter- 
mission, the  former  kept  up    a  very  destructive 
fire :  consequently  the  left  of  theBritish  was  never 
engaged  any  farther  than  being  exposed  to  a 
distant   cannonade,  and  a  partial   discharge   of 
musketry. 

"During the  interval  the  British  were  without 
ammunition,  the  French  on  the  right,  advanc- 
ing close  to  the  redoubt,  were  pelted  with  stone* 
by  the  28th;  and  returning  the  same  measures  of 
offence,  they  killed  a  Serjeant  of  that  regiment, 
by  beating  in  his  forehead.  But  as  these  troops, 
as  well  as  the  British,  were  without  ammunition, 
they  were  very  easily  driven  away  by  the  grena- 
diers, who  moved  out  after  them  ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  moved  oft'  the 
ground.  Thus,  unable  to  make  the  impression 
expected  upon  the  British  lines,  General  Menou 
made  a  retreat  in  very  good  order,  but  this  was 
principally  owing  to  the  want  of  ammunition 
among  the  British;  otherwise  the  batteries,  a* 
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well  as  the  cannon  on  the  left  and  the  king's 
cutters  on  the  right  must  have  done  great 
execution. 

•  "  About  ten  in  the  forenoon  the  action  had  every 
where  terminated,  while  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
never  quitted  the  battery  he  retired  to ;  and  as 
lie  continued  walking  about,  many  officers  had 
no  .suspicion  of  his  being  wounded,  but  from  the 
blood  trickling  down  his  clothes.  At  length 
getting  faint,  he  was  put  on  a  hammock,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  boat,  which  carried  him  on  board  Lord 
Keith's  ship,  being  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Dwyer. 

"  The  battle  was  fought  by  the  right  of  the 
English  army  alone.  The  French  army  was 
9,7(X)  strong,  including  1,500  cavalry,  with  46 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  British  army,  re- 
duced by  the  actions  on  the  8th  and  13th,  by  the 
men  left  in  care  of  the  wounded,  the  absence  of 
ihe  92d  regiment,  the  marines  and  dismounted  dra- 
goons, did  not  yield  an  effective  force  of  10,000 
men,  including  300  cavalry;  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  only  the  half  of  this  number 
that  contested  with  the  whole  united  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  field  of  battle  in  front  of  the  Bri- 
tish works  being  very  contracted,  the  killed  and 
wounded  presented  a  distressing  spectacle.  Near 
1,700  French  and  400  horses  were  found  on  the 
field.  On  the  part  of  the  British  there  were 
f>0  officers  and  233  men  killed  ;  and  16  officers 
and  1,190  men  wounded. 

"  Though  this  battle  neither  decided  the  fate  of 
Egypt  nor  gained  any  ground,  yet  it  answered 
many  important  purposes,  principally  that  of  se- 
curing the  position  to  our  army,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  British 
valour:  in  consequence  of  which  a  communication 
was  opened  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
the  market  supplied  with  every  commodity.  For 
thousands  of  these  people  came  to  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  contest,  and  declared  it  to  be  such 
a  one  as  their  fathers  never  recorded. 

"On  the  28th  of  March  brave  Gen.  Abercromby 
breathed  his  last.  His  death  wasfirst  made  known 
to  the  army  the  next  morning.  For  his  cure  he  had 
undergone  the  most  painful  operations  with  great 
firmness ;  but  as  the  ball  could  not  be  extracted, 
a  mortification  ensued.  This  eminent  man  had 
also  served  his  country  in  a  legislative  capacity. 
In  the  year  1774  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  county  of  Kinross  in  parliament,  and  conti- 
nued a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  until  the 
next  annual  election  in  1780.  His  chief  talents 
however  were  of  the  martial  kind.  In  his  military 
character  he  was  strictly  uniform  and  regular, 
preserving  the  best  order  and  discipline  possible 
throughout  all  ranks  of  those  under  his  command. 
In  action  he  possessed  that  intrepidity,  coolness, 
and  presence  wf  mind  requisite  ;  and  character- 
istic of  thr>  British  nation.  In  his  private  cha- 
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racter  he  was  modest  and  unassuming;  in  all  his  BOOK  V. 
transactions  disinterested  and  upright,  and  in  his 
morals  circumspect,  and  unstained  by  licentious 
vices.  In  company  he  was  naturally  reserved, 
and  in  promiscuous  or  mixed  society  extremely 
silent;  yet  perfectly  easy  of  access,  and  free 
from  haughtiness.  In  his  domestic  relations  he 
WHS  unimpeachable,  and  fulfilled  the  several 
duties  of  a  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  and 
friend,  with  that  rectitude  inseparable  to  a  cha- 
racter of  his  magnanimity." 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  died  of  a  wound  in 
the  hip,  near  the  thigh,  and  not  in  the  breast,  as 
mentioned  in  his  epitaph :  he  was  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
engagement,  when  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  he  was  in- 
volved among  tne  enemy,  he  was  rescued  from 
immediate  destructio'n,  only  by  the  affectionate 
valourof  his  own  troops.  To  the  first  of  these  who 
came  up  to  him,  he  said,  "Soldier,  if  you  know 
me,  don't  name  me!"  At  that  instant,  a  French 
dragoon  suspecting  the  prize  he  had  lost,  rode  up 
to  the  general,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  guard, 
made  a  cut  at  him,  but,  not  being  quite  near 
enough,  merely  penetrated  to  his  shirt,  grazing 
the  skin  with  the  point  of  his  sabre.  The  dra- 
goon's horse  wheeling  about,  he  made  a  second 
attempt  by  a  lunge,  that  passed  the  general's 
side  and  right  arm,  which  he  instantly  closed. 
The  dragoon  being  at  this  instant  shot,  the  sabre 
remained  in  the  general's  possession,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  Sir  8.  Smith,  as  before  observed. 
When  General  Menou  was  about  to  order  a  second 
charge  of  cixvalry,  he  was  apprised  by  the  officers- 
of  the  impropriety,  and  that  they  woidd  be  totally 
destroyed,  without  being  able  to  render  any 
essential  service.  The  French  general,  however,, 
rashly  persevered,  when  General  Roize  and  the 
chief  officers  under  him  soon  felt  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  error  which  they  were  compelled  to  com- 
mit, although  they  exhibited  the  talents  of  brave 
men,  furious  with  desperation,  at  being  thus 
wantonly  sacrificed.  General  Roize  was  killed, 
and  his  cavalry  totally  routed,  broken,  and  de- 
stroyed. Bonaparte's  invincible  legion  were 
finally  defeated,  with  prodigious  slaughter,  and 
the  invincible  standard  taken  from  them.  The 
signal  honor  of  taking  this  standard  had  been 
claimed  and  disputed  by  several  corps,  but  of  the 
various  statements  that  have  been  "made,  the 
greatest  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  has  reconciled 
the  seeming  contradictions,  and  faithfully  detailed 
the  capture,  loss,  and  recapture  of  the  invincible 
standard.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  declared  it  was 
first  taken  by  Serjeant  Sinclair,  who  being  ordered 
forward  by  an  officer,  gave  it  to  a  private  who 
was  killed,  and  the  standard  consequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  but  the  honor  of 
4P  ' 
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BOOK  V.   retaking  if  justly  belonged  to  Antoine  Lutz,  a  na- 

live    <it'  Rosheim,  in    Alsace.     The  regiment  of 

Co  xr.  V.  Stuart,  or  the  Queen's  German  regiment,  in  which 
this  gallant  soldier  served  as  a  private,  pursuing 
the  enemy's  infantry,  Lut/,  being  one  of  the 
foremost,  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  French 
officer  M!IO  bore  this  standard,  and  who  M'as 
consequently  in  the  rear  of  his  regiment.  Lutz 
levelled  his  musket  at  this  officer,  and  shot  him 
in  the  back.  He  immediately  fell  forward  on  his 
face,  and  the  colours  dropped  from  his  left  shoul- 
der to  the  ground.  Lutz,  after  taking  the  prudent 
precaution  to  re-load  his  piece, seized  the  colours, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  them  back  to  his 
regiment  as  his  lawful  prize,  when  two  French 
dragoons  galloped  towards  him.  On  their  near 
approach  he  threw  down  his  standard,  and  fired, 
when  he  killed  one  of  their  horses,  and  the  rider's 
foot  being  entangled  in  the  stirrup.  Lutz  rushed 
upon  him,  when  the  dragoon  begged  his  life,  and 
gave  up  his  pistol  as  a  token  of  submission.  The 
other  dragoon  fled. — Lutz  took  up  the  colours 
again  ;  and  making  the  dragoon  march  before 
him,  conveyed  them  both  iii  safety  to  the  re- 
giment; the  colours  he  presented  to  Lieutenant 
Moncrieff,  M  ho  gave  him  all  the  money  he  hap- 
pened to  have  about  him  and  sent  him  off  with 
them  to  the  head-quarters,  M'here  he  received, 
from  the  adjutant-general,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  tw«nly  dollars,  as  a  reward  for 
his  conducf.  This  was  the  substance  of  Lutz's 
account,  which  contained  many  other  particulars. 

This  splendid  trophy  was  soon  brought  to 
England,  and  hung  up  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  United  Kingdoms,  as  a  grateful  offering 
to  that  God  who  giveth  the  victory. 

The  command  of  the  British  army  now  de- 
volved upon  General  Hutchinson,  who  had 
served  under  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
by  whonr  he  was  warmly  beloved,  and  highly 
esteemed,  and  who  lamented  the  death  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor  in  genuine  strains  of  friend- 
ship. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  March 
U3,  with  an  offer  to  the  French  army,  that  if 
they  would  surrender  they  should  he  immediately 
sent  to  France  M'ith  their  small-arms,  colours, 
and  private  property;  leaving  the  artillery  and 
shipping  then  at  Alexandria.  To  this  proposal  the 
French  general  haughtily  replied,  "  that  the 
French  army  could  not  listen  to  such  ignoble 
terms,  and  that  any  future  propositions  of  a 
similar  nature  would  not  even  be  received.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  commander-in-chief 
was  desired  to  accept  the  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments which  he  so  well  merited,  for  the  very  hu- 
mane care  and  attention  which  had  been  mani- 
fested to  the  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
French  army,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
submitted  to  his  power." 


The  French  line,  passing  in  front  of  the  British, 
extended  from  the  Ro*>etta  gate  of  the  ancient 
city  along  the  Aboukir  road,  to  the  Alexandrian 
canal,  then  over  a  bridge  to  the  edge  of  Lnke 
Mareofis ;  and  turning  to  their  right  along  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  encompassed  the  gardens  ou 
both  sides  of  the  canal,  to  the  western  environ  of 
Alexandria.  .Separated  from  the  enemy  by  a 
valley  of  about  a  mile,  the  British  extended  from 
the  sea  to  where  the  canal  formed  an  elbow,  in  a 
southern  direction ;  they  were  in  possession  of 
lakes  Aboukir  and  Maadie,  with  armed  launches 
up  to  the  left  of  their  front,  and  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  canal.  Both  armies  were  sufficiently 
exhausted,  to  be  desirous  of  a  temporary  repose. 
By  the  engagements  of  the  Hth,  13th,  and  2Ist  of 
March,  Egypt  had  in  reality  been  delivered  from 
the  dominion  of  its  tyrannical  invaders. 

On  the  2(!th  of  31  arch,  Turkish  vessel?,  and 
about  f),000  troops  tinder  the  C'apoutan  Pacha, 
arrived  in  the  road  of  Aboukir.  These  men  were 
generally  armed  with  Tower  muskets,  which  MXTH 
new,  but  out  of  order,  and  without  bayonets.  A 
few  were  armed  with  rifle-pieces;  They  were  all 
very  indifferently  clothed,  except  about  150  of 
the  marines. 

These  Turkish  troops  having  taken  post  at 
Maisou  quarree,  joined  a  detachment  under  (Jol. 
Spencer,  which,  encamping  at  Etko,  on  the  7th, 
reached  Rosetta  on  the  8th  of  April.  After  a  spi- 
rited but  inadequate  resistance,  fort  Julian  and 
Rosetta  surrendered  on  the  19th.  The  garrison 
of  the  former  had  been  twice  summoned,  but 
terms  of  capitulation  were  peremptorily  refused ; 
it  consisted  of  11  officers,  20'4  men,  16  guns  of 
different  calibres,  2  mortars,  and  2  howitzers. 
The  reduction  of  Rosetta  facilitated  the  procuring 
of  supplies,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  the  army. 
Had  the  enemy  concentrated  their  force  at  this* 
place,  superior  as  they  Mere  in  cavalry,  the  con- 
test might  have  terminated  very  differently.  But 
the  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  at  their 
height ;  and  so  little  wa*  Menou  acquainted  with 
the  designs  and  movements  of  his  antagonist,  that 
the  death  of  General  Abercromby  was  unknown 
to  him  till  the  8th  of  April,  when  he  was  informed 
of  that  event  by  a  deserter.  He  had  then  but  re- 
cently reinforced  Rahmanieh,  Rosetta,  and  Lesbeh. 
El  Aft,  indeed,  was  more  firmly  secured  by  the 
junction  of  Generals  Le  Grange,  3Iorand,  and 
Valentin,  who,  with  3,900  men,  had  ably  en- 
trenched themselves  in  that  position.  The  English 
had,  April  13,  cut  the  dyke  which  separates  Lake 
Maadie  from  that  sf  Mareotis,  but  the  M  aters  did 
not  spread  witft  the  expected  rapidity.  They, 
however,  possessed  a  good  flotilla  on  the  Nile^ 
and  were  encouraged  by  a  reinforcement  of  2,900 
men,  which  landed  at  Aboukir  on  the  5th  of 
Slay. 

Seven  thousand  English,  au4t>,000  Turks,  sup- 
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ported  by  a  flotilla,  having  advanced  against  Ml 
Aft,  die  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile 
wro  so  inncli  harassed  by  the  English  flotilla, 
that  they  abandoned  this  post  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Alexandria, 
toll  back  on  Rahmanich.  By  the  possession  of 
this  post,  and  by  means  of  their  cavalry,  they 
hoped  to  keep  the  greatest  part  of  the  Delta  in 
their  power,  preserve  their  communication  with 
Cairo,  and  be  ready,  in  case  that  Gantheaume's 
squadron  should  arrive  at  any  point,  to  facilitate 
the  debarkation  of  the  troops  which  th«y  ex- 
pected, and  which,  of  course,  would  not  attempt 
to  gain  the  port  of  Alexandria.  By  this  time 
Lord  Keith,  reinforced  by  part  of  the  squadron 
under  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren,  and  also  by  the 
Capoutan  Pacha  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  had, 
altogether,  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  before  Alex- 
andria, and  one  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  find  proceeded  up  the  Nile  with  a 
number  of  Albanians,  and  the  English  gun-bouts. 
Some  gun-boats  of  the  French  had  been  enabled 
to  retreat,  before  them,  to  Cairo.  The  French  at 
this  time  in  Alexandria  drew  their  subsistence 
from  Rahmanieh,  on  tho  backs  of  camels,  across 
the  shallowest  parts  of  the  inundation. 

In  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  French, 
General  Hutchinson  resolved  also  to  move  at  the 
head  of  4,000  troops  ;  and  instead  of  merely  keep- 
ing his  position  before  Alexandria,  to  commence 
a  campaign  in  the  field,  by  an  attack  on  Rahma- 
nieh, which  be  made  on  the  9th.  Between  the 
9th  and  10th  of  May,  tl»e  enemy  retreated  to 
Cairo  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  their  flotilla,  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  batteries  on  the  right 
of  the  Nile,  became  the  property  of  the  victors. 
The  loss  of  Rahmanieh  is  said  to  have  deeply  af- 
fected the  French.  By  this  event  Alexandria 
was  insulated  ;  and  the  end  for  which  Rahmanieh 
had  been  occupied  by  Meriou,  the  command  of 
the  Delta,  and  the  landing  of  the  troops  under 
Gantheaume,  appeared  no  longer  attainable.  The 
murmurs  of  the  army  only  augmented  the  jealousy 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  who,  dreading  a  mu- 
tiny in  favor  of  a  new  general,  sent  Regnier  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  France,  where  he  found 
Damas,  Daure,  and  Boyer,  companions  of  his 
fortune,  because,  like  himself,  supposed  the  ene- 
mies of  3Ienou.  About  this  time,  a  convoy  of 
genus,  coming  from  Cairo  by  Lake  Menouf,  igno- 
rant of  the  retreat  of  General  Legrange  from 
Rahmanieh,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
with  150  prisoners,  and  several  guns  intended  for 
the  defence  of  Alexandria.  The  convoy  was  ex- 
tremely valuable ;  consisting  of  clothing,  wine, 
spirits,  stores,  and  nearly  5000/.  iu  money. 

When  the  Mamelukes  took  possession  of  Cairo, 
after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  they  rendered  a 
most  essential  *«rvice  to  the  vizier,  by  recalling 
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the  French  from  the  pursuit  of  his  flying  forces,  BOOK  Y. 
and  employing  them  in  the  redaction  of  that  city. 
His  army  being  thus  preserved  from  absolute 
dispersion,  was  permitted  to  recruit  at  Jaffa.  But 
here  it  iminoveably  remained  ;  the  vizier  having 
resolved  trot  to  move  a  step  to  the  assistance  of 
the  English,  till,  in  fact,  they  had  conquered  for 
themselves.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  informed 
of  the  brilliant  success  of  his  allies,  and  aided  by 
their  artillery  and  officers,  that  he  was  induced  to 
march,  at  tho  head  of  25,000  men,  with  whom  ho 
reached  Belbeis  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  immedi- 
ately threw  up  entrenchments.  Numbers,  who 
waited  only  to  ascertain  whether  this  army  would 
pass  the  desert  unmolested,  convinced  of  their, 
security,  now  flocked  to  his  standard.  The 
French  forces  at  Cairo,  under  General  Belliard, 
being  about  this  time  strengthened  by  the  junc- 
tions of  General  Legrange,  from  Rahmanieh,  it 
was  resolved  to  defeat  the  vizier  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Anglo-Turkish  army,  commanded  by 
General  Hutchinson.  Nearly  5",000  infantry,  and 
901)  cavalry,  chiefly  from  Rahmanieb,  were  se- 
lected for  the  execution  of  this  design.  Had  the 
French  been  permitted  to  make  an  attack  on 
such  a  rabble  as  the  Turkish  army,  which  they 
would  have  done,  and  probably  in  the  night,  their 
defeat  would  have  been  certain.  Major  Hollo- 
way,  Major  Hope,  of  the  artillery,  and  other 
English  officers  present,  therefore,  persuaded  the 
vizier  to  anticipate  an  attack  by  making  one. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  his  highness,  the  grand 
vizier,  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
in  full  march  from  Cairo,  on  the  road  towards 
Belbeis.  The  vizier,  after  it  was  dark,  ordered 
Tahir-Bashaw,  with  3,000  cavalry,  and  three  light 
field-pieces,  to  advance  to  meet  them  ;  and,  if  a 
favorable  opportunity  should  offer,  during  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night,  to  attack;  but,  if  not,  to  im- 
pede their  march  as  much  as  possible.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night  they  met,  three  leagues  from 
the  Ottoman  camp,  when  each  halted,  and  lay  on 
their  arms  during  the  night,  and  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  Tahir- 
Bashaw  commenced  an  attack.  He  was  soon 
after  reinforced  by  1,500  cavalry.  It  was  now 
found  that  the  enemy  had  come  forward  with 
about  14  pieces  of  artillery,  600  cavalry,  and  4,000 
infantry.  The  vizier,  therefore,  ordered  Mahomed- 
Bashaw  to  move  forward  with  5,000  men,  cavalry 
and  Albanian  infantry,  and  nine  light  field-pieces. 
The  French  had.  8-pounders  in  the  field.  The 
other  English  officers,  besides  Major  Holloway 
and  Major  Hope,  were  Captain  Lacey,  of  the 
royal  engineers,  and  Captain  Leake,  of  the  royal 
artillery.  Captain  Lacey  accompanied  Mahomed- 
Bashaw,  and  Captain  Leake  Tahir-Bashaw. 
Each  of  these  officers  received  their  orders  from 
Major  Holloway,  remaining  still  near  the  person 
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300K  V.  of  the  vizier;  who,  after  Sending  forward  his  ad- 

• vanced   guard,    came  up  himself,  and  took  the 

firvp.  v.    ceinm-rind.     Major  Hope  was  with  the  artillery. 

The  enemy  moved  into  a  wood  of  date-trees, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Turkish  cavalry 
and  infantry  with  great  spirit  for  three  hours, 
when,  retiring  from  the  wood,  they  took  a  posi- 
tion on  the  left,  their  left  flanked  by  a. wood,  and 
forming  a  hollow  square  on  the  right.  The  Al- 
banese  infantry  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and,  in  this  situation,  galled  them  much  ; 
and,  on  the  Turks  threatening  their  right,  the 
French  changed  their  position,  and  attempted  to 
gain  the  heights,  in  which  they  were  prevented  by 
a  rapid  movement  of  Turkish  cavalry,  who  gained 
the  summit.  In  this  manoeuvre  they  were  an- 
noyed by  two  guns,  which  were  advanced  on  the 
occasion.  At  this  time,  the  French  commenced 
a  decided  retreat,  and  were  driven  beyond  El- 
Hanka,  a  distance  not  less  than  seven  miles  from 
the  place  of  the  first  operations.  The  grand 
vizier,  who  had  commanded  his  troops,  as  fllajor 
Holloway  reported,  with  great  gallantry  and 
prompt  decision,  then  gave  orders  for  them  not  to 
pursue  them  any  farther.  The  loss  on  either  side, 
ifor  the  time  in  which  they  were  engaged,  was 
frtnall.  The  Turks  had  about  thirty  killed,  and 
eighty  wounded.  The  French  had  about  fifty 
killed.  The  number  of  their  wounded  could  not 
be  ascertained,  as  they  carried  them  off  the  field. 
The  disposition  of  the  Turkish  army,  the  order  of 
march,  and  all  their  movements,  were  arranged 
by  Major  Holloway.  It  was  by  following  his 
counsels,  that  the  grand  vizier  was  enabled,  dur- 
ing near  seven  hours,  to  keep  in  check  the 
French  army,  to  counteract  its  plans,  to  attack  it, 
tft  seize  every  advantage  of  position  and  ground, 
and,  at  last,  after  manoeuvring  with  science  for  so 
long  a  time,  to  repulse  it  with  loss,  and  gain  a 
complete  victory. 

While  this  passed  on  the  side  of  Cairo,  fort 
Lesbeh  surrendered  to  a  detachment  from  the 
vizier's  army. — These  successes  reanimated  the 
drooping  energy  of  the  vizier,  and  taught  him  to 
confide  in  the  spirit  and  genius  of  his  allies.  On 
the  same  day,  a  detachment  from  Uie  troops,  under 
General  Hntchinson,  surprised  a  convoy,  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Cavalier,  who  had  been  fo- 
raging for  the  garrison  of  Alexandria.  Six 
hundred  men,  (infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,) 
the  prime  of  the  enemy,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  their  dromedary  corps,  one 
4-pounder,  and  550  camels,  were  on  this  occa- 
sion surrendered.  From  the  J)th  to  the  20th,  the 
English  had  taken  near  1,600  prisoners,  includ- 
ing those  taken  at  fort  Bourlos,  which  followed 
tke  evacuation  of  fort  Lesbeh.  It  was  about  this 
period,  that  Osman-Bey-Tambourgi,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mourad,  assured  General  Hutchinson.  as 


the  versatile  Mourad  himself  had  also  done  on 
his  part,  of  his  attachment'to  the  .English,  whom 
he  joined  with  l,-r>00  Mamelukes.  While,  from 
political  motives,  Osman  and  others  encamped 
near  the  English,  they  privately,  according  to 
the  usual  •  policy  and  perfidy  of  barbarians,  as- 
sured .  the  French  that  they  would  commit  no 
hostility  against  them,  and  they  kept  their  word ! 
Mourad-Bey  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  after  an 
illness  of  three  days,  but  not  without  strong  sus- 
picious of  his  having  been  poisoned.  The  si- 
tuation of  affairs  not  permitting  the  interment  of 
his  remains  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Mamelukes, 
he  was  buried  at  Savuagni,  near  Tahta ;  hi* 
companion  in  arms  breaking  his  weapons  over  hi* 
tomb,  and  declaring  that  no  one  was  now  worthy 
to  wield  them ! 

On  the  capture  of  Rahmanieh,  Gen.  Hutchin- 
son proceeded  to  invest  Cairo.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  low  state  of  the  river,  the  bar  at  Rosetta, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
heavy  artillery  up  the  river,  as  well  as  procurijig 
provisions,  General  Hutchinson  did  not  arrive  at 
F,mbabeh,  before  Ghazah,  till  the  2()th  of  June. 
He  resolved  to  attack  (ihazah  on  the  left,  while 
the  vizier  pressed  Cairo  on  the  right  bank  of 
t;he  Nile;  and  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  over 
the  river  at  Chobra,  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion between  the  armies.  The  fortifications  of 
Cairo,  which  were  commenced  by  Kleber,  had 
been  assiduously  continued  byMenou;  but,  ex- 
tending over  a  space  of  twelve  miles,  they  did 
not  admit  much  defence  with  a  garrison  of  8,000, 
who  had,  besides,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants, 
agitated  at  the  proximity  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  dreading  the  resentment  of  the  vizier. 

On  the  21st,  the  combined  forces  advanced  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  A  capitulation  was  de- 
sired by  the  garrison  on  the  22d,  which,  being 
assented  to,  was  negotiated  by  Brigadier-general 
Hope,  and  ratified  on  the  27th.  The  French 
could  not  have  effected  a  retreat :  as  little  were- 
they  competent  to  the  defence  of  Cairo,  their 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  their  treasury 
empty,  and  provisioned  only  to  the  middle  of 
July.  By  this  capitulation,  they  were  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  French  ports,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  their  arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  effects, 
within  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the  ratifica- 
tion ;  men  of  letters  and  naturalists  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  papers  and  collections ; 
an  exoneration  was  granted  to  such  of  the  peo- 
ple as  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  France  ;  and 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Menou  might  avail  him- 
self of  these  conditions,  for  the  surrender  of 
Alexandria,  provided  his  acceptance  of  them  was 
notified  to  the  general  commanding-  before  Alex- 
andria, within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  com- 
munication being  made  to  him.  It  was  also  sti- 
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pulated,  in  a  private  article  of  this  convention, 
that  the  wife,  daughter,  aid-de-camp,  and  all  the 
(•fleets  of  General  3Ienou,  should  be  sent  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria  by  the  allied  powers.  There 
were  embarked,  in  all,  from  Cairo,  at  Aboukir, 
upwards  of  13,000  persons,  exclusive  of  1,000 
sick,  and  a  number  of  invalids.  During  a  no- 
vel and  critical  march,  in  conducting'  this  gar- 
rison throug-li  the  country,  notwithstanding'  the 
mixture  of  Turks,  British,  and  French,  consi- 
derable harmony  prevailed. 

The  articles  were  not  published  to  the  British 
army  till  a  copy,  printed  by  General  Belliard, 
was  got  from  Cairo.  The  30th  regiment  took 
possession  of  a  fort,  and  the  grenadiers  and 
some  of  the  body  guards  of  the  Capoutaii  Pacha 
the  [rate  of  Ghazah. 

At  this  moment,  when  such  an  important  and 
commanding  acquisition  was  obtained  by  the 
British  arms,  when  the  possession  of  the  capital 
of  Egypt  had  added  to  the  achievements  of 
British  prowess,  the  commander-iii-ehief  received 
liis  majesty's  orders  to  communicate  his  royal 
thanks  to  the  army  for  their  conduct  and  services 
in  Egypt;  and  they  immediately  appeared  in 
the  general  orders,  which  were  issued  July  14, 
1801. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Ilutchinson  has  received 
his  majesty's  orders,  elated  Horse-guards,  3Iay 
1<>,  to  return  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of 
the  army,  his  thanks  for  the  brilliant  services 
that  they  have  rendered  to  their  country,  and  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  sustained  and 
increased  the  honor  of  the  British  name,  and  the 
glory  of  the  British  arms. 

'•  You  landed  in  Egypt  to  attack  an  enemy  your 
superior  in  numbers,  provided  with  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  accustomed  to  the 
cliinarc,  flushed  with  former  victory,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  consciousness  of  hard  and  well-earned 
renown. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  you  have 
constantly  seen  a  warlike  and  a  veteran  enemy 
fly  before  you ;  and  you  are  now  in  possession  of 
their  capital.  Such  are  the  effects  of  good  order, 
discipline,  and  obedience,  without  which  courage 
itself  must  be  unavailing,  and  success  can  be  but 
momentary. 

"  Such  are  the  incitements  which  ought  to  in- 
duce you  to  persevere  in  a  contest  that  has  led 
you  to  victory,  acquired  you  the  applause  of 
your  sovereign,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the 
gratitude  of  your  country. 

"  To  such  authorities  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  add  my  testimony :  but  be  assured  that 
your  services  and  conduct  have  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  my  heart,  and  never  can  be  eradi- 
cated from  my  memory. 

"  During  the  course  of  this  arduous  undertak- 
ing, you  nave  suffered  some  privations,  which 


.  you  have  borne  with  the  firmness  of  men  and  the    BOOK  V 

spirit  of  soldiers.     On  such  painful  occasions  no  . !. 

man  has   ever  felt   more  forcibly  than   I    have    CHAP.  v. 
done  ;  but  you  yourselves  must  know,  that  they    v^v^/ 
are  the  natural    consequences  and  effects  of  war,       1801. 
which  no  human  prudence  could  obviate.    Every 
exertion   has  been  made  to  diminish  their  extent 
and  duration :  but  they  have  now  ceased,  and,  I 
hope,  are  never  likely  to  return. 

"  Nothing  now  remains  to  terminate  your  glo- 
rious career,  but  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt ;  an  event  which  your  country  anti- 
cipates ;  and  a  service  which,  to  such  troops  as 
you,  can  neither  be  doubtful  or  difficult." 

The  French  evacuated  Cairo  in  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  July,  and  sent  notice  to  Colonel 
Stuart.  An  arrangement  had  been  made  pre- 
viously, that  when  Cairo  was  taken  possession  of, 
part  of  the  Pacha's  body-guard  should  enter 
also;  but,  as  the  evacuation  was  not  known  till 
very  late  at  night,  the  quarter-master-general 
directed  the  39th  to  inarch  and  occupy  the  cita- 
del. The  Capoutaii  Pacha,  when  he  knew  this, 
could  scarcely  be  appeased,  though  every  cir- 
cumstance was  explained  to  him. 

The  French  totally  evacuated  Ghazah  on  the     , 
15th ;    and    with    the    allied   army    began    their 
march  for  Rosetta.     Gen.  Ilutchinson  remained 
at  Cairo,  both  from  indisposition,  and  a  wish  to 
settle  the  government  of  Egypt. 

Menou  received  the  news  of  (he  surrender  of 
Cairo  with  great  vexation ;  he  was  anxious  that 
General  Belliard  should  have  held  out,  as  the 
reinforcements  expected  by  Admiral  Gantheaume 
might  have  made  a  great  change  in  affairs ;  the 
negociations  for  peace  he  knew,  too,  were  com- 
menced ;  arid  when  the  Nile  rose,  the  siege  could 
not  be  carried  on. 

Scarcely  was  the  capitulation  of  Cairo  signed, 
when  an  army,  under  General  Baird,  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  India.     A  part  of 
that  force  had  arrived  from  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
September  14,  1800,  at  Trincomale,  in  the  isle  of 
Ceylon,  where  it  staid  two  months,  and  where  it 
was  augmented  by  a  number  of  troops  that  had 
been  sent  down  there  from  Bombay.     The  fleet 
leaving  Ceylon  on  the  18th  of  February,  1801, 
steered  along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  ignorant 
of  their  destination,  till  they  arrived,  March  23,  at 
Bombay.     The  health  of  the  troops   much   im- 
paired, was  soou  restored  by  the   vegetables  of 
that  place.     Here  General  Baird  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  little  army,  which,  after  a  passage  of 
twenty  weeks  from  Trincomale,  arrived  at  Cossir 
in  Egypt.     The  troops  that  landed,  under  Colonel 
Murray,  at  Suez,  was  an  advanced  division  of  the 
Bombay  detachment.     The  navigation  of  the  Red. 
Sea  was  arduous,  difficult,,  and  dangerous ;  from 
rocks   and   shoals,  and  contrary  winds  blowing^ 
sometimes  directly  from  the  quarter  of  their  desti- 
4Q 
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BOOK  V.  nation.  Two  of  their  transports  were  lost,  and 
many  others  damaged.  After  staying-  a  short  timo 
at  Cossir,  they  crossed  the  desert  of  Thebes,  with 
many  difficulties,  in  ten  days,  and  arrived  atGen- 
nat,  on  llie  hanks  of  the  Kile,  about  400  miles 
from  Grand  Cairo.  The  route  of  the  army  from 
Cossir  was  through  a  defile  of  150  miles,  between 
hills  and  barren  rocks.  In  this  desert  not  a  par- 
ticle of  herbage  was  to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  any 
kind  of  vegetation,  until  they  arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  first  descried  at  Reneh. 
This  long  and  toilsome  march  they  could  not  have 
performed  without  the  friendly  aid  of  the  3Iame- 
Jukes  and  Arabs. 

The  joy  which  the  soldiers  expressed,  at  the 
sight  of  water,  is  not  to  be  described  :  though  the 
vehemence  of  their  thirst  was  thereby  increased, 
and  also  their  impatience  to  allay  it.  The  army 
marched  along-  the  river  from  Gennat  to  Kiii;;e, 
from  whence  they  fell  down  in  boats  to  Cairo. 
This,  though  the  distance  was  above  300  miles, 
was  effected,  through  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  in 
nine  days.  The  French,  as  the  English  army  ad- 
vanced, evacuated  their  posts  on  the  river,  and 
retreated  to  their  head-quarters.  The  whole  of 
the  Indian  army  now  assembled,  under  General 
Baird,  opposite  Grand  Cairo,  consisted  of  5000 
British,  and  2000  sepoys.  After  halting  here  for 
some  weeks,  they  were  marched  down  the  country, 
and  encampej  before  Uosetta,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Alexandria.  It  was  extremely  mortifying 
to  this  brave  army  from  the  east,  that,  after  lasting 
so  deeply  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  war,  fortune 
did  not  permit  them  to  participate  on  this  occa- 
sion in  its  glories. 

General  Menou,  far  from  appearing  to  approve 
of  the  article  in  the  capitulation  at  Cairo,  agree- 
ably to  which  he  might  have  surrendered  on  the 
Terms  acceded  to  by  General  Belliard,  increased 
the  fortifications  round  Alexandria,  particularly 
at  Necropolis,  and  avowed,  in  his  dispatches,  the 
determination  of  burying  himself  under  its  ruins. 
To  relieve  the  place  of  a  number  of  useless 
mouths,  about  the  middle  of  3Iay,  the  members 
of  the  institute,  and  the  commission  of  arts,  though 
they  had  been  formerly  put  in  military  requisition, 
were  ordered  to  depart  for  France.  They  em- 
barked in  a  small  vessel ;  but,  when  they  were 
quitting  the  port,  the  English  refused  to  let  them 
pass.  Attempting  to  return,  they  were  menaced 
with  being  sunk  by  the  French !  And  it  was  not 
till  after  several  days  anxiously  passed,  during 
which  they  were  supported  by  the  English,  that 
Menou  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  oft'  his  pro- 
hibition of  their  return.  Nor  did  Menou  yet  des- 
pair of  receiving-  the  reinforcement  intrusted  to 
Gantheaume,  who,  after  remaining  t\vo  days 
within  thirty  leagues  of  Alexandria,  was  obliged 
to  bear  away  on  being  discovered  by  the  English 
fleet.  It  was  therefore  resolved  by  the  allies  to 


accelerate  their  attack.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
9000 Albanians  attempted  a  sand-hill  commanding 
the  sea-shore,  to  the  left  of  Necropolis.  A  party 
of  200,  under  Colonel  Spencer,  took  possession  of 
a  hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right,  between  the 
lakes  and  the  first  bridge  of  Alexandria.  General 
Menou,  who  was  in  that  part  of  the  French  in- 
trenched camp  opposite  the  hill,  sent  about  600 
men  to  drive  Colonel  Spencer  from  his  position. 
They  advanced  in  columns  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  without  firing'  a  shot,  till  they  got  very  close 
to  the  English.  The  colonel  then  gave  immediate 
orders  to  charge.  It  was  obeyed,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 

At  sunrise  on  the  18th,  the  inundation  having 
taken  effect,  Lake  Mareotis  was  covered  with  ves- 
sels and  boats,  containing  troops,  which  were 
protected  by  fifty  gun-boats. 

The  troops  commanded  by  Major-general 
Coote,  being  gallantly  assisted  by  the  Turkish 
corvettes  under  Captain  Cochrane,  as  well  as  by 
a  flotilla  on  the  lake,  commanded  by  Captain 
Stevenson,  landed  at  the  castle  of  Marabout, 
which  soon  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  capitu- 
lated on  the  "21st.  In  endeavouring  to  fire  the 
English  shippin<r,  the  French  had  consumed  their 
own  flotilla,  and  two  of  their  frigates  were  sirtik 
near  the  fort.  Thus  terminated  the  expedition 
under  Gantheaume,  on  which  Menou  so  much 
depended. 

On  the  22d,  the  allies  entered  the  harbour  of 
the  old  port,  opening  a  severe  cannonade  on  some 
troops  posted  on  the  bank  of  the  ancient  canal,  in 
which  they  were  supported  by  the  flotilla  on  Lake 
Mareotis.  A  detachment  under  3Iajor-general 
Coote  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  made 
considerable  impression  on  the  French,  who  had 
fixed  themselves  to  the  right  of  fort  Le  Turcq, 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  Necropolis. 

An  aid-de-camp  of  General  Menou  having 
brought  a  letter  on  the  24th,  addressed  to  Gene- 
ral Hutchinson.  which  was  the  first  communication 
Menou  had  permitted  by  land,  it  was  generally 
believed  he  wished  to  surrender;  it  was,  how- 
ever, merely  complimentary,  for  tn-e  attention 
shewn  his  wife;  whom  the  Turks,  when  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  surrender  of 
Cairo,  would  have  beheaded  for  marrying  a 
Frenchman  had  not  General  Hutchinson  inter- 
posed his  authority.  The  letter  also  requested  his 
brother-in-law  might  be  admitted  into  Alexandria, 
and  some  trunks  belonging  to  his  wife.  This  let- 
ter was  looked  on  as  a  preliminary.  The  English 
army  made  various  movements ;  the  French  fire 
was  silenced,  and  finding  that  they  had  withdrawn 
their  guns,  the  English  batteries  ceased  to  fire. 

The  first  aid-de-camp  of  General  Menou 
came  in  the  evening  of  the  2Cth,  with  a  letter  t<J 
demand  an  armistice  for  three  days,  while  he  might 
prepare  articles  of  capitulation  ;  this  was  agreed 
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1o,  and  hostilities  were  to  cease  immediately;  but 
the  dale  of  tho  armistice  was  only  to  commence 
from  the  time  the  French  fired  three  unallotted 
guns,  to  be  returned  by  three  from  the  British, 
when  the  colours  of  both  armies  were  to  be  low- 
ered from  the  flag-staff';  this  was  to  take  place  at 
twelve  next  day. 

General  Meiiou's  aid-de-camp  on  the  29th 
came  in,  but  in  place  of  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
he  brought  a  proposal  to  continue  the  armistice 
for  thirty-six  hours.  General  Hutchinsou  was 
much  incensed  at  this,  and  wrote  back  that  he 
should  order  hostilities  to  recommence  at  twelve 
at  night.  At  niue,  however,  the  aid-de-camp 
returned,  and  told  him  that  proposals  should  be 
sent  next  day  by  two  o'clock;  this  was  accepted; 
the  next  day,  at  one  o'clock,  two  officers  arrived  at 
the  head-quarters  with  the  articles  of  capitulation  ; 
many  were  refused,  yet  the  purpose  of  surrender- 
ing was  confirmed.  The  articles  were  returned 
at  night ;  and  agreed  to  as  corrected  by  General 
Ilutcuinson.  General  Hope  went  into  Alexandria 
next  day  to  begin  them.  General  Menou  received 
him  with  great  attention,  and  invited  him  to  din- 
ner. Lord  Keith  came  on  shore  to  ratify  the 
term*.  The  same  conditions  were  granted  to 
Menou  which  were  allowed  to  Belliard. 

The  French  general,  who  had  pompously  de- 
clared his  determination  to  bury  himself  in  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  declared  he  had  been  neces- 
sitated to  this  capitulation  by  the  evacuation  of 
Cairo;  but  Alexandria  could  not  long  have  re- 
sisted this  necessity  independently  of  the  evacua- 
tion, a  fact  known  to  General  llutchinson,  and 
which  probably  induced  him  not  to  precipitate  the 
fate  of  the  enemy  as  he  might  have  dope,  by  more 
vigorous  measures.  The  garrison  was  in  great 
distress,  and  threatened  by  the  near  approaches 
of  famine,  having  for  a  long  time  subsisted  on 
horse-flesh. 

The  return  of  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  given 
in  by  General  Menou,  was  in  toto  of  the  military 
and  civil  departments,  11,213;  with  such  a  force 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  Menou,  entrenched 
within  a  fortififtl  town,  capitulated  dishonorably 
as  a  military  man;  and  the  victory  of  the  21st 
must  reflect  constant  honor  on  the  British  arms. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  in  number  22. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  include  the  acquisitions 
«f  the  learned  mrn  among  the  articles  of  confisca- 
tion ;  but,  on  their  resolutely  declaring  that  they 
would  burn  their  papers  rather  than  resign  them 
to  the  English,  the  contest  was  relinquished.  A 
cargo,  however,  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which 
they  could  neither  conceal,  nor  consume  by  fire, 
was  brought  to  the  British  Museum.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Constantinople,  considering  the  sur- 
render of  Alexandria  as  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  Egypt,  manifested  on  the  occasion  the 
most  enthusiastic  joy.  The  cannons  of  the 
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lio  were  fired ;  the  city  was  splendidly  illuminated ;    BOOK  ,V 

and  the  sultan  ordered  fifty  gold  medals  to  be 

struck,  bearing  a  crescent  and  star  in  the  centre, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  English  officers  in  Egypt:  to  several  of 
whom  the  grand  vizier,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, had  before  made  both  honorable  and  valu- 
able presents.  A  magnificent  palace  was  built  in 
Peru,  and  dedicated  to  be  the  residence,  in  all 
times  to  come,  of  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

During  this  arduous  and  interesting  contes*, 
the  English  lost  twenty-four  officers,  and  about  7 
or  8<X)  private  men,  including  the  naval  as  well  as 
the  military  service.  Very  different  was  the  fate 
of  France:  which,  in  this  memorable  expedition 
to  the  East,  united  not  less  than  from  30  to  40,000 
of  their  best  troops,  and  almost  annihilated  her 
navy.  Of  the  whole  mmf>er  of  French  sent  to 
Egypt,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  there  returned 
23,000.  They  were  accompanied  by  several 
hundreds  of  the  natives  of  both  sexes. 

The  joy  in  England  was  universal  at  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  and  all 
wished  to  pay  some  mark  of  respect  to  the  bravo 
men  who  had  sustained  the  honor  of  the  British 
name  in  so  noble  a  manner.  General  Hutchinson, 
was  created  a  peer,  and  a  pension  of  2000/.  a-year 
settled  on  him.  Admiral  Keith  was  also  created 
a  British  peer.  General  Coote  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  and  each  regiment  on  that  ser- 
vice allowed  to  carry  a  sphinx  in  their  colors,  and 
the  word  "  Egypt"  inscribed.  Tire  grand  signior 
established  an  order  of  knighthood,  which  he 
named  the  "  Order  of  the  Crescent,"  which  in- 
cluded the  general  officers  of  the  English  army 
and  naval  officers  of  equal  rank.  The  remains  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  were  carried  to  Malta, 
and  there  buried  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  La  Va- 
lette.  A  tomb-stone  of  black  marble,  with  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  was  placed  on  the  spot  of  his 
interment.  A  peerage  was  granted  to  his  widow, 
with  a  pension  of  2000/.  a-year. 

General  Hutchinson  obtained  leave,  on  account 
of  his  health,  to  return  to  England,  and  resigned  his 
command  to  Lord  Cavan,  who  remained  in  Egypt. 
Part  of  the  English  troops  returned  at  the  same 
time  with  Lord  Hntchinson.  The  British  force 
left  in  Egypt  in  October,  was  5000  men,  exclusive 
of  the  Indian  army:  forming,  altogether,  a  body 
of  12,000  men. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Egypt, 
the  Porte  had  formed  a  secret  resolution  to  change 
the  government  of  that  country,  at  the  same  time 
that  both  the  grand  vi/ier  and  Capoutan  Bashaw 
held  out  to  both  the  Beys  and  Mamelukes  the 
most  unequivocal  assurances  that  their  authority 
would  be  immediately  restored  on  the  destruction 
of  the  infidels. — On  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt,  accordingly,  seven  of  the  Beys 
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BOOK  V.  were  invited  to  Alexandria,  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  Capoutan  Bashaw,  on  the  subject  of  cer- 
tain arrangements  necessary  to  be  made  for  their 
re-establi.shment.  They  were  received,  on  their 
arrival,  with  every  demonstration  of  hospitality 
and  respect.  On  pretence  of  a  wish  that  they 
might  accompany  him,  in  a  visit  of  ceremony,  to 
the  British  commander  at  Alexandria,  but,  in 
reality,  with  a  view  to  send  them  to  Constanti- 
nople, he  treacherously  engaged  them  to  go  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  whither  he  was,  himself,  to 
accompany  them.  However,  after  they  had  gone 
into  the  boats  that  were  to  carry  them  to  the 
ship,  they  began  to  recollect  the  repeated  ad- 
vices and  warning's  that  had  been  given  them  by 
General  Hutchinson,  never  to  trust  themselves 
on  board  any  Turkish  vessels,  and  to  apprehend 
some  violence,  after  they  should  be  lodged  in  the 
frigate.  They  required  of  the  officers  who  had 
charge  of  them,  to  re-conduct  them  to  the  shore. 
The  officers,  pleading  the  orders  of  the  high- 
admiral,  refused  to  comply  with  their  request. 
The  Beys,  grasping  their  arms,  began  to  use 
force.  A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  four  of  the 
Beys  were  killed,  and  three  wounded.  Several 
of  the  boatmen  shared  the  same  fate.  The  grand 
vizier  too,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  secure 
as  many  of  the  Beys  as  he  could  by  force,  or 
fraud.  Some  fell  into  his  hands :  others  made 
their  escape  into  Upper  Egypt. 

General  Hutchinson,  apprised  of  all  this,  or- 
dered his  troops  under  arms,  remonstrated  se- 
verely with  both  the  grand  vizier  and  Capoutan 
Bashaw,  and  reclaimed,  in  a  menacing  tone,  the 
wounded  Beys,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  ho- 
norable sepulture,  and  the  Beys  also  who  were 
in  the  power  of  the  vizier.  The  Capoutan  Ba- 
shaw imputed  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the 
seven  Beys,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  resi- 
dence, to  themselves :  whose  suspicions,  he  said, 
were  without  foundation ;  and  excused  his  own 
conduct  from  the  orders  that  had  been  sent,  both 
to  himself  and  the  grand  vizier,  from  the  Porte: 
which  was  well  assured,  that  it  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  court  of  London  to  take  any 
part  in  the  internal  regulations,  or  government, 
of  Egypt ;  but,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
to  leave  the  Ottomans  to  establish  there  what 
form  of  government  they  should  think  proper. 
The  Capoutan  Bashaw  maintained  great  pomp 
and  splendor :  such  as  he  deemed  suitable  to 
the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  Porte.  He  affected 
to  treat  General  Hutchinson,  in  some  sort,  as 
the  guest  of  the  grand  signior;  in  sending  re- 

§ularly  a  second  course,  consisting  of  all  the 
elicacies  that  could  be  provided,  to  his  table. 
Thus  he  artfully  combined  an  air  of  hospitality 
with  an  air  of  superiority  and  supremacy  in 
1'^gypt.  There  M'ere  not  a  few,  who  said,  that 
the  general  should  have  declined  to  accept  the 


hospitality  of  the  Turkish  high-admiral,  assumed 
greater  state  himself,  and,  in  a  word,  a  tone  of 
mastery  and  control,  for  a  time,  in  a  province 
recovered,  almost  solely,  from  the  French,  by 
the  British  arms.  They  were  even  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  wise  magnanimous 
policy  to  have  punished  the  treachery  of  the 
bashaw,  and  avenged  the  death  of  the  three 
Beys,  by  hanging  him  up  at  the  yard-arm  of  the 
frigate  on  board  of  which  he  meant  to  decoy 
them.  So  great  an  act  of  justice  would  have 
struck  the  East  with  an  admiration  and  awe  of 
the  British  name,  and  exalted  it  above  every 
other  in  the  world. 

There  were,  however,  other  considerations  that 
weighed  down  the  opposite  scale  in  the  balance. 
Had  it  been  the  purpose  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  retain  possession  of  any  post  or  posts  in 
Egypt,  such  a  measure  might  perhaps  have  been 
accounted  not  less  eligible  than  daring.  But  it 
•was  not  the  design  of  Britain  to  do  any  thing 
that  might  offend,  and  alienate,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  cultivate  the  favor  of  her  Turkish  ally. 

General  Hutchinson  did  not  embrace  a  line  of 
conduct  that  would  probably  have  been  con- 
demned by  his  court  as  extravagant  and  im- 
prudent :  nor  yet  did  he  tamely  and  meanly  ac- 
quiesce in  a  measure  dictated  by  barbarian  per- 
fidy. But,  steering  a  middle  course,  he  demand- 
ed, with  inflexible  firmness,  the  freedom  of  the 
Beys,  which  was  granted.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  fitter  agent  in  this  business  than  General 
Stewart,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment, 
carried  the  remonstances  and  demands  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief  to  the  Capoutan  Ba- 
shaw. 

But  the  Beys,  though  left  at  their  own  dis- 
posal, foresaw  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
English,  and  the  establishment  of  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  at  least  in  the  lower  regions  of  that 
country.  Their  faithful  Mamelukes  were  either 
dispersed,  or  had  fallen  by  the  sword.  They  lis- 
tened, therefore,  to  the  fair  promises  that  were 
made  to  them  by  the  Capoutan  Bashaw  and 
grand  vizier,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  their 
oaths  on  the  Koran,  of  protection,  favor,  and  pre- 
ferment, if  they  would  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  sultan.  They  consented  to  relin- 
quish their  pretensions  to  any  authority  in  Egypt; 
and  signified  this  consent,  in  writing  to  the  grand 
signior,  and  also  to  General  HntehinsoB.  The 
Porte  extended  to  Egypt  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  Bashaws. 

Thus  terminated  the  revolution  occasioned  by 
the  French  invasion  of  Egypt.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  toils,  dangers,  and  conflicts  of  war  and 
insurrection,  the  French  were  assiduous  in  ex- 
ploring that  renowned  land,  under  all  the  views, 
of  physical  and  moral  science,  and  in  making 
collections  in  antiquities  and  natural  history. 
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Tliouyli  they  failed  in  the  attempt  to  extend 
their  political  power,  they  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
their  knowledge  ;  and  they  acquired  information 
that  might  be  of  great  use  in  the  case  of  their 
ever  engaging-  in  another  expedition,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  to  Egypt.  Bo- 
naparte, the  author  and  conductor  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  on  a  retrospect  of  its  progress,  vi- 
cissitudes, and  termination,  consoled  the  French 
nation  with  the  reflection,  that  "  the  army  of  the 
East  had  left,  in  Egypt,  an  immortal  memory, 
which  would,  perhaps,  one  day  revive  there  the 
arts  and  institutions  of  society.  And  that  history, 
at  least,  would  not  pass  over  in  silence  all  that 
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the   French   had   done   to   introduce    into    that   BOOK  V. 

country  the  arts  and  improvements  of  Europe.       

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  by  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria,  the  French  frigate,  La 
Justice,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
was  by  them  ceded  to  the  Turks.  The  capture 
of  this  completed  the  total  annihilation  of  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Brueys.  Of  the  four  sail  which 
escaped,  under  Admiral  Gantheaume,  on  the 
morning  of  August  2,  the  Genereux,  Guillaume 
Tell,  and  La  Diane  frigate,  had  already  been 
captured  at  different  periods  by  the  English ;  La 
Justice  had  alone,  till  this  period,  escaped  the 
defeat  in  Aboukir  Bay. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Great  Object  of  Bonaparte  in  tke  War. — Menaces  of  invading  England, — By  whom  such  Invasion 
was  first  projected. — Policy  of  the  Consul's  Threats. — Inadequacy  of  his  boasted  Preparations. — 
Effects  of  the  same  on  the  British  Nation. — Preparations  for  repelling  the  intended  Invasion. — 
Vain-glorying  of  the  Consular  Government. — Martial  Law  proclaimed  in  Ireland. 


WHILE  the  possession  of  Egypt  was  uncertain, 
the  establishment  of  a  French  colony  there  was 
Bonaparte's  chief  design :  it  was  the  grand  pivot 
on  which  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  and  his 
own  glory  and  fame  were  to  turn.  Around  this 
favorite  project,  other  collateral  objects  were  ar- 
ranged. To  harass,  distract,  and  exhaust  the 
financial  resources  of  England,  by  menaces  of  in- 
vasion, was,  of  itself,  a  wise  measure  of  war  :  but 
it  derived  an  additional  interest  and  importance, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  chief  consul,  as  it  might  afford 
an  opportunity,  while  the  English  fleets  should  be 
detained  on  their  coasts,  of  slipping  out  a  fleet, 
with  succours  to  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  While 
nil  was  in  movement  on  the  side  of  the  land,  and 
camps  were  formed  near  the  sea-coast,  ships  were 
equipped  and  victualled  in  the  principal  ports, 
and  gun-boats,  and  other  light  vessels  of  war, 
were  constructed  and  drawn,  from  time  to  time, 
to  places  of  rendezvous  on  the  British  channel. 

The  plan  of  a  descent  on  Britain  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  from  Boulogne,  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  famous  Lally,  in  1744.  It  was  for 
a  moment  adopted  by  the  French  ministry,  but 
quickly  abandoned,  as  impracticable.  There  had 
not  arisen  any  circumstances  in  the  British  army, 
or  in  the  character  of  the  British  nation,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  ihe  navy,  that  presented  greater  fa- 
cilities of  invasion,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  than  could  be  hoped  for  at  any  former 
period.  Nor  was  the  first  consul  of  France  so 
devoid  of  prudence,  or  Jcsperate  in  fortune,  a*  to 


hazard  so  extravagant  and  frantic  a  project;  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  the  necessity  of  vi- 
gilance, and  preparation  for  defence  was  allowed 
on  all  hands,  the  most  reflecting  and  judicious 
part  of  the  British  nation  were  fully  persuaded 
that  no  descent  of  any  consequence  would  be  at- 
tempted, unless  it  should  be  invited  by  too  great 
carelessness  or  contempt  of  the  enemy.  The  po- 
licy of  Bonaparte  was  two-fold :  to  divide  and 
distract,  and  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the 
British  government ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
occupy  and  keep  in  exercise  a  very  numerous 
army.  This  army  he  could  not,  in  prudence  or 
with  safety,  either  to  the  republic,  as  it  was  still 
called,  or  to  himself,  permit  to  languish  in  abso- 
lute idleness,  or  to  indulge  the  restless  genius  of 
Frenchmen,  in  listening  to  various  schemes  of 
endless  innovation. 

The  state  of  the  continent  was  still  critical  and 
unsettled.  The  indemnifies  of  Germany  were  yet 
to  be  fixed  ;  the  clamours  of  discontented  states, 
and  the  intrigues  of  cabinets  to  be  overawed.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  in  these  circumstances, 
that  France  should  station  her  disposable  troops 
along  the  frontier,  in  a  sort  of  activity,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  services,  in  order  to  prevent  idle- 
ness, cabal,  rcmissness,  and  desertion. 

But,  while  it  was  ridiculously  asserted,  and  as 
ridiculously  believed  by  many,  that  France  had, 
in  the  month  of  August,  from  60  to  80,000  men 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk, 
30,000  near  Calais  and  Boulogne,  30,000  in 
4R 
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BOOK  V.  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  60  or  70,000  more  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Rochford  and  Brest,  all 

CHAP.  VI.  j,er  preparations  were,  in  reality,  but  slight,  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  object  which  she  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  contemplation.  There  was 
little  danger  of  an  attack  from  an  enemy,  whom 
even  light  ships  of  war  every  where  insulted  on 
their  own  coasts,  who  were  every  where  attacked, 
and  almost  constantly  with  success,  by  British 
squadrons,  and  individual  ships  of  inferior  force, 
and  the  amount  of  whose  progress  towards  inva- 
sion was  little  more  than  to  smuggle  a  few  gun- 
boats along  their  own  coasts,  when  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  being  captured  in  the 
main  seas,  by  regaining  the  ports  from  whence 
they  came.  The  vessels  were  frequently  drawn 
along  shore  by  horses. 

After  the  battle  of  Maringo  had  led  to  a  nego- 
ciation  with  Austria,  and  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  on  the  part  of  that  power,  though 
afterwards  disavowed  by.  the  Count  St.  Julien,  a 
grand  camp  began  to  be  formed  at  Amiens,  in 
September,  1800.     It  was  occupied  by  detach- 
ments from  what  was  called    the  chosen  army, 
commanded  by  General  Murat,  and  was  strength- 
ened, from  time  to  time,  by  additional  numbers. 
A  camp  was  also  formed  between  Bruges  and 
Ostend  ;  another  between  Graveliues  and  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  a  third  at  Boulogne :  which  was  des- 
tined, as  it  was  generally  understood,  to  be  the 
principal  point  from  which  the  French,  like  the 
Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  were  to  pass  over 
into  Britain.     These  three  camps,  by  the  month 
of  July,  1801,  were  occupied  by  a  great  number 
of  troops,  among  whom  were  many  emigrant  Irish- 
men ;    as  there  also  were   in    camps    formed  at 
Brest,  St.  Maloes,  and  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
The  building  of  ships,  and  other  preparations  for 
an  immense   naval  armament,  were   carried  on 
with   great   activity,   all    along  the  Dutch   and 
Flemish  coasts,  as  well  as  those  of  France.     Ru- 
mours   were    industriously    circulated,    and    by 
almost   all    the .  French,    and   by   many   of  the 
English,  credited,  that  a  corps  of  25,000  men,  all 
rhosen   troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
HedouviMe,    convoyed    by    thirty    French    and 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  frigates,  would  sail  from  Brest ;  that  a 
second  corps  of  12,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Humbert,  and  escorted  by  five  ships 
of  (he  line,  and  a  frigate,  would  sail  from  the 
harbours  of  Normandy ;  and  a  third  corps,  con- 
sisting of  20,000,  under  the  convoy  of  one  ship  of 
the  line,  eight  frigates,  and  a  great  number  of 
smaller  ships  of  war,  from  the  harbours  of  Flan- 
ders and  Picrardy.     This  is  the  most  moderate 
computation  of  the  force  that  was  destined  by  the 
French  government  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
or  of  Ireland.    Other  statements;  raised  it  to  twice 
that  number  of  men.     All  was   in  motion,  from 


the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne.  The  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
were  threatened  with  immediate  invasion  from 
St.  JVfaloes,  Granville,  and  Cherburg.  Besides 
the  armament  at  Brest,  destined,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  make  a  descent  on  the  west  of  England, 
or,  more  probably,  on  Ireland,  there  was  a  fleet  of 
eight  or  nine  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Gantheaume,  ready  to  sail  on  some  unknown 
expedition ;  and  another,  of  five  ships  of  the  line, 
under  Admiral  La  Touche.  The  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  ready,  according  to  every  appearance,  to 
sail,  amounted,  so  early  as  January,  to  fifty-two 
sail  of  the  line. 

Bonaparte,  in  order  to  combine  bis  prepara- 
tions at  land  with  his  preparations  by  sea,  and  to 
restore  and  improve  the  navy,  had  lately  divided 
the  whole  extent  of  the  sea-coasts  of  France  into 
six  maritime  prefectures ;  namely,  those  of  Brest, 
Toulon,  L'Orient,  Rochfort,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. 
Not  only  ships,  but  gun-boats,  and  flat-bottomed 
boats,  were  equipped  under  the  direction  of  the 
prefects,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast.  Re- 
doubts were  thrown  up,  and  furnaces  prepared 
for  the  heating  of  balls,  in  the  places  supposed  to 
be  most  liable  to  attacks  by  the  English.  Tele- 
graphs were  erected  for  communication  among 
the  different  prefectures,  with  one  another,  ana 
with  Paris.  Proclamations  were  issued,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  prefects,  calculated  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the  French 
seamen.  If  any  little  advantage  was  gained,  by 
accident  or  by  superiority  of  numbers,  over  any  of 
the  British  ships,  it  was  magnified  into  an  im- 
portant victory,  and  a  signal  instance  of  naval 
prowess.  The  British  isles,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
their  commercial  towns,  were  pointed  out  as  the 
modern  Carthage,  whose  spoils  were  to  reward 
the  enterprise  and  valour  of  the  modern  Ro- 
mans. 

The  British  government  and  nation  beheld 
these  hostile  preparations  and  threats  without 
dismay,  though  not  without  a  degree  of  anxiety 
as  well  as  indignation.  From  Caithness  to  the 
Land's  End,  all  glowed  with  ardour  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  theatre  of  either  land  or  sea.  The 
French  had  acquired  the  greatest  glory,  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  present  war,  by  their 
martial  achievements  on  the  continent.  Their 
title  to  fame  and  renown  was  just,  and  not  to  be 
disputed.  Yet  all  their  exploits  were  found  in- 
sufficient to  overcome!  the  inveterate  and  salutary 
prejudice,  that  one  Englishman  is  fully  a  match 
for  two  Frenchmen.  Not  only  the  soldiers,  but 
many  of  the  oflicers,  and  even  some  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  militia  regiments,  professed  a  firm 
persuasion  of  that  maxim;  not  at  any  popular 
meetings,  bin  in  their  social  and  convivial  parties 
with  one  another. 
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Orders  were  given,  early  in  1801,  by  the  British 
ministry,  to  construct,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  num- 
ber of  gun-boats  for  the  protection  of  the  English 
coasts,  particularly  at  the  entrances  into  ports  and 
the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers.  Application  was 
made,  with  success,  by  government,  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  East-India  company,  for  the  use  of 
such  ships  as  were  not  taken  up,  for  the  com- 
merce of  India,  for  the  current  year,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  different  ways  and  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  town  of  Liverpool  solicited  and  ob- 
tained permission,  from  the  legislature,  to  provide 
various  means  for  their  own  defence :  and  this 
noble  example  was  followed  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom* 

As  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  enemy  in- 
creased, the  activity  of  the  British  government, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  people,  were  increased  in  pro- 
portion. In  the  end  of  July,  a  circular  letter  was 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties ;  communicating  intelligence  which  had 
been  received,  "  That  the  naval  and  military  pre- 
parations which  had  been  for  some  time  past 
carried  on,  in  the  ports  and  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Holland,  had  of  late  been  pursued  to 
a  great  extent,  and  with  increased  activity ;  and 
that  these  preparations  being  apparently  directed 
to  the  object  of  making  an  attack  on  some  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  his  majesty  considered  it  as 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  most  effectual 
steps  should  be  taken  without  loss  of  time,  for 
employing,  to  the  best  advantage,  that  part  of  his 
military  force,  which  the  voluntary  zeal  and  spirit 
of  bis  subjects  had  placed  in  his  hands,  for  the 
public  security.  The  lords-lieutenant  were  re- 
quested by  tlie  secretary,  in  the  name  of  his  ma- 
jesty, to  signify  to  the  commanders  of  the  several 
corps  of  volunteer  cavalry  and  infantry  within 
their  respective  counties,  his  majesty's  earnest 
wish  that  all  corps  of  that  description  might  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  readiness  for  such 
immediate  service  as  might  be  conformable  to 
their  respective  engagements,  and  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  affairs  might  require.  And  it  was  par- 
ticularly recommended,  that,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  respective  corps  of  volunteer 
cavalry  and  infantry  should  assemble,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  their  military  exercises,  as 
frequently  as  their  necessary  avocations  would 
admit." 

This  recommendation  and  request  was  obeyed, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  Field-days  and  reviews 
were  to  be  seen  at  every  town,  and  almost  in 
every  parish.  The  whole  country  assumed  a 
military  air,  and  an  attitude  of  defiance.  The 
volunteers  were  ready  either  to  march  to  any  place 
where  any  body  of  the  enemy  should  land  or 
attempt  a  landing,  or  to  take  upon  themselves  tue 


duty  of  the  garrisons,  if  it  should  be  thought    BOOK  V, 

necessary  to  withdraw  the  regulars.    As  it  was  

understood  that  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  CHAP.  VI. 
De  Winter,  was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  that  the 
flotilla  at  Dunkirk,  reinforced  from  time  to  time 
by  detachments  of  troops  from  Amiens  and  Calais, 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  was  ready  to  act  at 
the  same  time  that  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne  was 
in  a  like  state  of  forwardness,  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  as  well  as 
the  lieutenants  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  directed  in- 
ventories to  be  sent  to  them  of  the  horses,  wag- 
gons, and  other  articles  in  the  counties.  A 
number  of  posting  and  hand-bills  were  printed, 
by  order  of  government,  to  be  distributed,  in  case 
of  necessity,  among  the  people,  calling  upon 
them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  employ  other  means 
calculated  to  embarrass  and  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  in  case  of  actual  invasion. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  when  the  preparations 
of  the  enemy  were  so  forward  as  to  menace  a» 
actual  attempt,  strong  piquet  guards  were  mounted 
all  along  the  coast,  and  orders  issued  for  all  the 
volunteers  of  the  southern  districts  to  be  alert, 
and  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  march,  on 
immediate  notice.  Four  complete  parks  of  ar- 
tillery, forming  a  hollow  square,  were  so  arranged, 
at  Woolwich,  as  to  be  able  to  set  off,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  The  horses 
were  harnessed  in  the  centre,  and  the  drivers  and 
engineers  slept  on  the  spot.  In  the  rear  of  the 
guns,  which  were  in  general  9.  and  12  pounders, 
were  the  chevaux-de-J'rize,  and  ammunition- 
waggqns. 

Orders  were  given  for  re-embodying  the  sup- 
plementary militia,  disbanded  at  Christmas,  1799, 
and  their  joining  their  respective  regiments. 
Instructions  were  given  out  respecting  the  state 
in  which  the  troops  were  required  to  move  at  a 
moment's  warning.  "  Being  properly  provided 
with  country  carriages,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions, and  leaving  all  incumbrances  behind  them, 
they  were  to  inarch,  as  much  as  possible,  to- 
gether, in  the  small  brigades  of  contiguous  regi- 
ments into  which  they  should  be  divided,  agree- 
ably to  the  particular  routes  and  orders  that  would 
be  immediately  forwarded  from  head-quarters, 
on  the  certainty  of  the  enemy's  appearance.  Such 
brigades  were  to  have  each  an  appointed  com- 
mander, or  otherwise  to  be  commanded  by  the 
eldest  officer  in  rank  for  the  time.  In  the  first 
hurry  of  assembling  the  troops,  on  the  landing, 
of  an  enemy,  it  might  not  be  possible,  in  all  cases, 
to  prescribe  positive  routes,  and  to  prevent  cross- 
ing, crowding,  and  interfering  in  the  march  of 
so  many  bodies,  moving  from  different  places, 
and  tending  to  the  same  point.  The  prudence 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  senior  officers,  must 
therefore,  in  the  best  manner,  obviate  such  un- 
avoidable difficulties.  When  the  troops  marched 
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BOOK  V.  in  corps,  ami  encamped,  they  would  be  the  more 
easily  provided  for :  but  when  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  cantoned,  or  hurried  on, 
they  would  be  under  a  necessity  of  putting-  up  with 
the  most  crowded  and  slightest  accommodation ; 
and  a  rigorous  discipline  must  prevent  them  from 
requiring  more  than  the  country  and  circumstances 
could  allow.  On  the  routes  where  troops  were  to 
inarch  sufficient  bread  might  certainly  be  provided, 
in  the  large  towns,  on  a  short  notice.  Should  this 
not  be  the  case,  commanding  officers  were,  them- 
selves, to  obviate  the  difficulty  in  tbe  best  general 
mode  they  could,  and  not  to  permit  individuals 
to  trespass  or  commit  outrages.  Whether  the 
troops  should  be  cantoned,  or  encamped,  a  com- 
missary was  to  attend  each  brigade,  to  regulate, 
and  provide  for  the  march,  and  to  •whom  rvery 
"necessary  assistance  was  to  be  given.  If  there 
should  be  no  commissary  or  assistant  quarter- 
master, and  the  pressure  should  be  such,  that 
provision  of  straw,  forage,  or  bread,  must  be 
had  on  the  spot,  the  commanding-officer  was  to 
appoint  one  or  more  intelligent  officers  to  act  as 
commissaries,  and  assistant  quarter-masters  for 
the  time,  who  should  gx>  forward  with  proper 
assistance,  call  upon  the  magistrate  or  magistrates 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  representing  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving property,  and  the  regularity  of  the  troops, 
induce  them  to  take  such  immediate  measures, 
and  g'ive  such  orders,  as  would,  on  the  spot,  pro- 
duce the  necessary  supplies:  for  all  which  the  * 
commanding-officers  of  each  regiment  would  give 
full  and  distinct  acknowledgments  (signed  also 
by  the  commissary  or  assistant  quarter-master) 
in  writing,  specifying  in  words  the  quantities  of 
each  article  received,  the  number  of  persons  and 
horses  thereby  provided  for,  and  for  what  time. 
^Registers  of  every  receipt,  so  gran  ted,  were  to  be 
"kept  by  commanding-officers,- as  necessary  checks 
if  called  on.  And  the  receipts  themselves  were 
•to  be  afterwards  collected,  and  discharged  by 
the  commissary-general,  at  the  fair  rates  of  the 
country.  The  troops  were  to  encamp  on  the 
commons,  wherever  there  were  such.  Otherwise, 
they  were  ordered  to  encamp  on  such  grass-fields 
as  should  be  most  convenient  for  their  march, 
and  to  which  they  could  do  the  .least  damage. 
But,  if  unavoidable  damage  should  be  done,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  encamping  corps  was 
to  grant  a  certificate  of  the  nature  and  amount." 

Thus,  in  the  inland  arrangements,  the  govern- 
ment united  the  safety  of  the  public  with  justice 
to  individuals. 

On  the  sea-coast,  all  along  the  channel,  from 
the  Nore  to  Falmouth,  a  system  of  night  signals 
was  employed  to  announce  any  approach  of 
danger.  Frigates  and  gun-boats  were  stationed 
at  proper  places  near  the  British  shore.  The  re- 
turn of  the  Baltic  fleet,  while  it  added  to  the 


amount  of  England's  disposable  naval  force,  in- 
spired, if  possible,  into  her  seamen  and  'marines, 
still  higher  sentiments  of  courage,  honor,  and 
glory.  Such  was  the  immensity  ot  Britain's  navy, 
that  her  fleets,  squadrons,  and  cruisers,  blocked  up 
the  enemy  in  their  principal  ports,  and  watched 
their  flotillas  of  gun-boats,  while  they  endeavour- 
ed, with  various  success,  to  .skulk  close  to  the 
shore,  from  one  place  to  another,  and  annoy- 
"ed,  and  quashed  their  trade  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  A  chain  of  English  vessels  of 
war  stretched  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
French  coast  on  the  channel,  generally  about 
two  or  three  miles  from  land.  Frigates  were 
stationed  behind  the  promontories, for  intercepting 
any  vessels  that  should  venture  to  put  to  sea, 
not  knowing  their  danger.  Sometimes  the 
English  frigates,  and  other  lighter  vessels,  would 
dash  in,  and  cut  out  the  enemy's  ships  from  their 
creeks  and  harbours.  The  Dutch  fleet,  and  the 
preparations  in  the  adjacent  ports  of  the  enemy, 
were  watched,  and  held  in  check  by  squadrons 
under  the  command  of  the  admirals  Dickson  and 
Greaves.  That  under  Dickson,  who  had  the  chief 
command  of  both,  amounted  to  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates.  That  under  Greaves,  to 
five  or  six  sail  of  the  line,  besides  other  vessels. 
The  harbour  of  Toulon  was  watched,  and  the 
neighbouring  coasts  scoured  by  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren.  Admiral  Cornwallis,  with  fourteen  sail 
of  three-deckers,  and  one  80  gun-ship,  besides 
'frigates,  and  other  armed  vessels,  cruised  oft' 
Brest.  A  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  seventy-fours, 
and  two  of  eighty-four,  besides  frigates,  cutters, 
and  gun-boats,  under  Rear-admiral  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  blockaded  Cadiz. 

So  great,  at  this  time,  the  summer  of  1801, 
was  the  immense  strength  of  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land, that  she  had  a  fleet  in  the  Indian  ocean ; 
a  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea;  a  fleet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile ;  two  fleets  in  or  near  the  31editerranean ; 
a  small  fleet  in  the  Baltic;  a  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies ;  detached  cruisers  and  convoy-ships  in 
every  direction;  and  a  channel  fleet:  while  a 
flotilla  of  vessels  of  different  descriptions,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  invested 
with  the  supreme  command  of  maritime  affairs 
from  the  Land's  End  to  Yarmouth,  guarded 
the  British  shores,  and  struck  terror  into  those 
of  France. 

Such  was,in  general,  the  disposition  of  Britain's 
•fleets  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and  July;  though,  on  so  variable 
an  element,  and  amidst  such  complicated  and 
shifting  scenes,  they  underwent,  of  course, 
many  variations,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  our 
chapter  devoted  to  naval  history. 

The  nature  of  the  maritime  war  that  was,  at 
this  time,  carried  on  close  iu  on  the  French  side 
of  the  channel,  and  the  extreme  absurdity  of  th« 
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threatened  invasion  will  appear  from  the  mention 
of  one  circumstance,  that  when  their  vessels 
were  enabled  to  skulk  along-  the  shore,  and  to 
escape  from  the  British  ships  of  war,  by  means 
of  batteries  on  land;  this  was  published  as  matter 
of  congratulation  and  triumph.  The  following 
article,  extracted  from  the  French  journals,  was 
«04)sidered  as  a  piece  of  great  and  good  news. 

Brest,  August  22d.  "  Four  chasse-marees, 
laden  with  salt,  having  doubled  the  point  of  Pen- 
nemarck,  were  chased  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  an  English  frigate,  which  endea- 
voured to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  Audierne. 
The  troops  of  artillery  and  infantry  were  at  their 
post ;  already  the  frigate  had  discharged  several 
shots  on  one  of  the  chasse-marees,  and  had  con- 
siderably damaged  it.  Jt  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  when  the  crew  were  loudly  encou- 
raged from  the  battery  of  Cremence  to  continue 
their  voyage,  with  assurances  that  they  .would 
receive  the  necessary  degree  of  protection  from 
a  battery  near  at  hand.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  vessel  continued  its  course,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  place  of  its  destination. 

"  The  officer  commanding  the  battery,  seeing 
that  the  three  ojher  vessels  were  making  the 
shore  at  an  intermediate  point,  and  that  the  fri- 
gate had  manned  three  boats,  to  defeat  their  de- 
sign, for  want  of  horses,  caused  the  cannoniers 
to  drag  along  the  beach  a  field-piece  three  quar- 
ters of  the  way.  But  their  strength  failing  them, 
they  took  up  their  muskets,  and,  conjointly  with 
the  infantry,  flew  to  the  place  where  the  vessels 
were  aground.  But  the  enemy  had  previously 
reached  the  place,  and  had  time,  in  spite  of  a 
very  brisk  lire  from  the  battery  of  Sock,  to  set 
fire  to  two  of  the  chasse-marees,  and  to  carry  off 
the  third.  Two  officers  of  the  40th,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  fusileers  and  cannoniers  precipitated 
themselves  on  board  the  vessels.  In  the  face  of 
150  shots  from  the  frigate,  which  was  at  anchor 
opposite  to  them,  they  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  on  board  one  of  them,  and  brought 
her  safe  into  the  port  of  Audierne.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  activity  and 
zeal  of  the  officers,  fusileers,  and  cannoniers." 

Thus  the  French  and  English  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  keeping  each  other  on  the  alert.  A 
mighty  force  was  collected  on  either  side  of  the 
channel.  More  and  more  troops  were  continu- 
ally drawing  to  the  French  coast.  Reinforce- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  were  daily  sent  to  the 
British,  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  sea  was  covered  in  a  manner  with  their  ships 
of  war  -along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  from 
which  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  execute  thtir 
throats  of  invasion.  But  a  system  of  mere  de- 
fence was  not  considered  as  worthy  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  Even  menaces  of  invasion  were  not 
to  pass  with  impunity.  Tt  M  ould  have  been  mad- 
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ness  to  have  attempted  an  invasion  of  France  ;    BOOK  V. 

but  there  were  different  points  on  the  coasts  of 

France,    Flanders,    and    Holland,    where   deep    CHAP.  VI. 
wounds  might  be  given ;  and  where   the  painful 
and  tedious  preparations  of  the   enemy  might  be 
disconcerted  in  a  moment. 

To  turn  the  tide  of  war  from  defensive  to  of- 
fensive, was  deemed  a  not  less  wise  than  magna- 
nimous conduct.  The  nature  of  war  merely  de- 
fensive was  dispiriting.  It  gave  the  enemy  not 
only  the  choice  of  his  time  and  place,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  courage  and  energy  in  his  attack.  It 
was  better  to  hazard  something  in  offensive  war 
than  to  lower  the  public  mind  by  suspense.  At 
the  very  point  of  time,  therefore,  when  the  pro- 
ject of  invading  England  appeared  to  be  ripe 
for  execution,  it  was  determined  that  Lord  Nel- 
son, with  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  other  armed 
vessels,  backed  by  some  ships  of  the  line,  should 
carry  the  terrors  of  war  home  to  the  doors  of 
France.  A  fitter  agent  for  this  purpose  could 
not  have  been  chosen  than  Lord  Nelson.  His 
very  name  was  a  tower  of  strength :  and  every 
thing  possible  to  be  done  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  skill  as  well  as  gallantry  of  his  conduct. 

While  the  armament  to  be  directed  by  Lord 
Nelson  was  drawing  together  at  Sheerness  and 
the  Nore,  and  of  which  further  mention  shall  be 
made  in  our  naval  history,  a  stop  was  put  to 
all  intercourse  between  England  and  the  oppo- 
site coasts.  Orders  were  sent  by  government  not 
to  suffer  any  persons  whatever  to  land  from 
France,  Flanders,  or  Holland. 

The  French,  instead  of  making  attacks  on 
England,  were  wholly  employed  in  preparations 
for  defence  against  the  dreaded  attacks  of  the 
English  armament.  At  Boulogne,  Dunkirk, 
Dieppe,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  and  other  places, 
where  the  English  might  direct  their  attacks, 
land-forces  were  collected  from  the  neighbouring 
quarters;  batteries  were  constructed,  and  Fur- 
naces erected  for  heating  red-hot  shot ;  all  which 
had  fires  in  them  ready  for  service.  The  French 
were  every  where  on  their  coasts ;  they  kept  on 
the  alert,  and  felt  that  anxiety  and  alarm  which 
unavoidably  arise  in  the  most  courageous  breasts 
from  ignorance  of  the  particular  point  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  brave  and  enterprising  commander. 

The  war  between  France  and  Britain  assumed 
now  an  aspect  extremely  interesting  to  every 
individual  of  the  French  and  British  nations. 
In  former  wars,  and  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
present,  hostilities  were  carried  on  in  distant  co- 
lonies. In  Italy,  Germany,  or  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  nations  seemed  now  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  eacli  other.  The  contest 
bore  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  struggles 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  days  of 
the  Henrys  and  Edwards.  The  French  en- 
campments, on  the  coast  of  Pioardv,  were  seen 
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BOOK  V.  with  the  aid  of  glasses  from  Dover,  and  bodies  of 
English  troops  were  in  like  manner  seen  from 
Calais. 

Among  the  principal   measures  of  precaution 
which  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  thought 
proper   to  adopt   for  the  internal   security    and 
peace  of  the  empire,  was  a  bill  for  continuing  the 
execution  of  martial   law  in   Ireland.     This   bill 
was   introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  March  12,  who  observed,  that 
after  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  laws  for  Scotland  of  unusual 
severity,    and  unconstitutional    in     their    nature. 
He  alluded  to  the  laws  for  disarming  the  High- 
landers :  which   laws  were  passed  by  a  parlia- 
ment strenuous  in  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Lord  Castlereagh,  therefore,  only  called 
on  the  house  to  do  that  for  Ireland,  which,  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  had  done  for  Scotland.    With- 
out a  continuance  of  the  same  system  of  prudence 
and   precaution,    with   regard   to   Ireland,    that 
country  would  he  placed  in  a  most  unfortunate 
predicament.     He  had  always  entertained  a  firm 
conviction,   that  neither  the  constitution  nor  the 
liberties  of  Ireland  could  be  preserved,  but  by 
the   measures  adopted    for   the    suppression   of 
rebellion.     The  house  would  see  in  what  a  situ- 
ation Ireland  would  be  placed  if  parliament,  from 
any  scruples,  should  withhold  its  sanction  to  a 
measure  on  which  its  safety   and  existence  de- 
pended.    It  would  have  the  effect  of  instilling 
into  the  government  such  apprehensions,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  those  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted,  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public 
in  the  manner  they  had  hitherto  done,  under  the 
idea  that  the  local  parliament  would  always  giye 
them  the  means  of    acting  with  vigor.     As  to 
waiting  for  a  communication  from  his  majesty, 
the  habeas  corpus  suspension-act  had  been  fre- 
quently renewed,  without  either  any  communi- 
cation from  the  crown,  or  inquiry  by  a  commit- 
tee,   and   merely  on  the  idea  that   the  circum- 
stances  of  the   country  remained    the   same   as 
when  it  first  passed.     The  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  in  Ireland,  in  1799,  was  without  any 
communication.     It  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  power 
of  parliament  to  go  into  an  inquiry  if  they  thought 
this   necessary ;  but   where   there  were    grounds 
for  the  house  to  proceed  without  inquiry,  it  had 
never  been  usual,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  chain 
it  down  to  the  suspension   of  its  proceedings,  till 
an  inquiry  had  taken  place.   His  wish  was  to  pro- 
pose that  this  bill  should  only  be  continued  for  a 
limited  time,  namely,  for  three  months,  in  order 
that  parliament  might  have   time  to  go  into  aw 
inquiry.     Lord  Castlereagh  having  clearly  shewn 
that,  on   the   present  question,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity   for    either    a    communication    from    the 
throne,  or  an   inquiry  by  parliament,  proceeded 
to  state  the  reasons  (hat  appeared  to  him  to  be 


conclusive,  for  the  measure  to  be  proposed.  From 
an  examination  of  facts  and  circumstances,  re- 
specting the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of 
open  rebellion,  and  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  in 
which  there  was  still  a  secret  rebellion  ;  he  shewed 
that  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  martial  law  could 
give  free  course  to  justice,  and  save  the  country. 
Though  Jacobinism  had  been  put  down  in  the 
field,  it  yet  continued  to  afflict  the  land  in  a  man- 
ner not  less  destructive  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  country,  but  more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by 
the  king's  forces  in  the  field.  The  whole  nature 
of  the  remaining  disturbances  in  Ireland  was  di- 
rected, first,  against  the  properties  and  persons 
of  the  well-affected  ;  and,  secondly,  against  the 
course  of  justice.  The  house  would  therefore  be 
sensible,  that  unless  those  persons,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  rebellion,  could  be  brought  sum- 
marily to  trial,  the  friends  of  government  would 
be  subjected  to  certain  destruction. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  expect  that  rebellion 
would  altogether  cease  to  exist  during  the  war. 
He  knew  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  had  too  many 
friends  in  every  part  of  the  empire  :  but  he  did 
not,  at  present,  propose  to  extend  the  rebellion 
act  beyond  three  months.  There  was  a  measure 
which  his  lordship  took  the  liberty  of  proposing, 
as  subsidiary  to  this.  There  were  persons  in 
custody  in  Ireland,  under  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act.  His  lordship  wished  to  leave 
them  in  the  'hands  of  the  civil  power ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  would  propose,  that  the  act  for  sus- 
pending the  habeas  corpus  be  continued  for  the 
same  period  as  that  for  the  suppression  of  re- 
bellion. 

The  necessity  of  martial  law  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  all  the  gentlemen  from  Ireland, 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  alone  excepted,  who  con- 
sidered the  measure  wholly  unnecessary.  "  Were 
not,"  he  asked,  "  the  courts  of  law  open,  at  this 
time,  to  try  rebels  ?  During  the  last  two  years, 
assizes  had  been  regularly  held  throughout  Ire- 
land, twice  a  year,  without  a  single  exception. 
He  defied  the  noble  lord  to  bring  one  instance  of 
its  being  otherwise.  He  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  juries  could  not  discharge  their  duty.  In 
what  county  had  that  happened  ?  He  knew  of 
no  complaint  on  that  topic,  but  that  juries  were 
sometimes  too  prompt  to  condemn.  He  had  a 
respect  for  the  army,  and  he  knew  that,  in  their 

E-oper  stations,  they  graced  their  professions, 
ut  he  would  not  choose  to  take  officers  from 
the  horse-guards,  to  supersede  the  legal  judges  of 
the  land.  He  asked  Mr.  Pitt,  if  he,  when  he  was 
a  barrister,  would  have  trusted  the  case  of  any  of 
his  clients  to  be  decided  by  a  colonel  of  the 
horse-guards?  Courts-martial  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  difference  between  innocence  and  guilt. 
They  had  no  principles  on  which  to  decide ;  but 
were,  in  their  decisions,  creatures  of  mere  capric* 
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and  accident.  If  it  were  so  easy  to  decide  on 
such  questions,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the 
science  of  evidence  and  law,  why  bad  we  judges? 
Why  one  law  for  England,  and  another  for  Ire- 
land ?  It  was  not  pretended  that  this  act  helped, 
in  any  way,  to  take  the  rebels.  No :  they  were 
in  custody ;  and  the  pretence  was,  that  no  jury 
would  try  them.  He  desired  to  know  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  jury  not  being  found  to  try  rebels? 
No  one  had  ever  occurred,  though  it  had  some- 
times happened,  that  juries  were  sometimes  too 
prompt  to  do  their  duty  in  such  cases.  Judges 
of  the  law  should  not  be  sent  to  administer  justice 
steadily  and  severely,  but  to  administer  justice. 
They  would  then  be  feared  -and  loved.  Courts- 
martial  might  be  feared,  but  never  could  be 
loved."  Sir  Lawrence  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  lawyer,  on  the 
means  of  calming  the  minds  of  the  Irish.  He 
spoke  of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  best  present  that 
England  ever  sent  to  Ireland.  He  was  the  at- 
torney-general of  James  I.  and  he  wished  that 
every  attorney-general  of  the  day  had  as  much 
respect  for  the  constitution  as  that  great  lawyer. 
He  was  sent  to  Ireland  after,  a  rebellion.  The 
rebels  having  been  put  down  by  the  king's  arms, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  restored.  The 
judges  went  the  circuits ;  and  most  sweet  and 
welcome,  said  Sir  John  Davies,  was  this  course 
to  the  common  people ;  and  so  happy  ami  effec- 
tual was  this  policy,  that  in  six  circuits,  held  in 
five  years,  there  was  a  less  number  of  criminals 
than  in  one  circuit  in  England.  Sir  Lawrence 
recommended  this  example  to  the  house.  "  Ar- 
bitrary measures  never  civilized  men.  If  they 
could  have  done  so,  Morocco  would  have  been 
civilized  and  happy  long  since.  The  present 
measure  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  quack ;  it  might 
heal  the  sore,  but  not  correct  the  habit."  He  re- 
commended to  the  house,  to  grace  its  first  act  to- 
wards Ireland,  by  rescuing  that  country  from  mi- 
litary tyrants. 

Mr.  Grey  also  contended,  that  the  act  proposed 
was  a  suspension  of  all  law,  and  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  without  necessity.  So  did  Mr.  Whit- 
bread.  This  position  they  rested  chiefly  on  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given  by  the  honor- 
able baronet,  who  had  just  delivered  his  senti- 
ments on  the  question  before  the  house.  Mr, 
Grey  asked,  why  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  use 


martial  law  against  the  Whiteboys  ?     Mr.  Bou-   BOOK  V. 
verie  did  not  contend  whether  martial  law  was  • 

necessary  in  Ireland  or  not;  all  he  should  insist  CHAP.  VL 
on  was,  that  it  was  not  proposed  in  regular  shape      ,„  . 
and  form. 

Doctor  Lawrence  asked,  why,  with  100,000 
men  in  Ireland,  the  number  of  officers  consti- 
tuting a  court-martial  was  limited  to  three,  when, 
even  in  Wales,  five  were  required?  Immediately 
after  the  rebellion,  he  observed,  there  was,  indeed, 
a  murmur,  .a  general  dismay,  arising  from  various 
causes,  into  which  he  would  not  then  enter,  as 
well  as  from  Jacobinical  principles :  but  the  mo- 
ment it  burst  out,  it  vanished.  The  danger  was 
not  such  now  as  rendered  the  present  measure 
necessary.  He  should  applaud  a  vigorous  go- 
vernment, under  strict  responsibility  in  dangerous 
times ;  but  a  system  of  the  kind  now  creeping  in, 
and,  as  it  were,  begging  the  question,  he  should 
always  oppose. 

Mr.  Dennis  Brown  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee,  and  the  confessions  of  the 
traitors ;  and  affirmed,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
martial-law,  they  should  not  now  see  an  Irish 
member  in  that  house.  He  declared,  that  jurors 
and  witnesses  had  been  murdered  by  the  rebels, 
for  acting  on  trials.  He  would  mention  a  fact, 
that  would  shew  the  state  of  the  country.  Many 
persons,  who  were  loyal  and  well-disposed,  had 
subscribed  to  support  the  traitors  in  prison. — . 
And  when  he  asked,  how  they  couH  do  so  im- 
proper an  act?  they  declared,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  subscribe,  to  protect  themselves  and 
families  from  the  partisans  of  the  traitors. 

Sir  George  Hill  contended,  that  palliatives  were 
unfit  for  Ireland.  The  instance  of  Sir  John. 
Davies,  quoted  by  the  honorable  baronet,  was 
not  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
The  mode  of  conduct  then  pursued  was  adopted 
long  after  a  rebellion  subdued;  but  the  present 
measure,  in  the  midst  of  rebellion  still  existing. 
Sir  George  corroborated  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Dennis  Browne,  as  to  the  danger  of  jurors  and. 
witnesses. 

The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  ^ 
and  after  some  interesting  debates  in  both  houses, 
became  a  law.  The  acts  for  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  and  preventing  seditious  and; 
tumultuous  meetings,  were  also  revived* 
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BOOK  V.  ALTHOUGH  no  grand  or  decisive  battle  took 
place,  the  naval  campaign  of  this  year  was,  as 
usual,  brilliant  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  fleets,  squadrons,  detachments,  and  cruisers, 
either  employed  for  home  defence,  or  occupied  in 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  (now  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty-board)  did  not  fail  to  convey  a 
proper  idea  of  the  maritime  greatness  of  this 
country. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  alluded  to 
the  expedition  against  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne, 
we  shall,  in  the  present,  give  an  accurate  account 
of  this  bold  and  interesting  exploit. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  Lord  Nelson  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Leyden,  of  sixty-eight  guns,  at 
Deal,  and  took  the  command  of  the  armament 
destined  for  an  unknown  expedition.  The  force 
comprehended,  besides  the  Leyden,  the  De  Ruy- 
ter  of  sixty-four  guns,  the  Isis  of  fifty  guns,  the 
Hind  and  Brilliant  frigates,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  bombs  and  gun-boats,  revenue-cutters, 
and  armed  pinnaces,  in  all  about  forty  sail.  Lord 
Nelson  afterM-ards  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Medusa 
frigate ;  and,  on  sailing  from  Deal,  August  1, 
stood  over  to  the  coast  of  France. 

Curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  and  all  was 
anxious  expectation.  Boulogne  sur  Mer  was  the 
place  on  which  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attack, 
this  being  the  principal  place  of  rendezvous,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  where  the  enemy  had  been  as- 
sembling their  numerous  small  craft,  as  reported, 
for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  The  gun-boats 
and  flat-bottomed  boats,  in  the  harbour  of  Bou- 
logne, had  been  reinforced  by  a  flotilla  from  Ca- 
lais, consisting  of  six  gun-brigs,  four  luggers,  and 
two  schooners.  The  design  of  the  enemy  to  come 
out,  having  been  soon  perceived  by  the  cruisers 
in  that  quarter,  they  slipped  their  cables,  and 
gave  them  chase,  but  found  it  difficult  to  get 
within  shot  of  them;  so  that,  by  keeping  in  close 
by  the  shore,  they  got  into  Boulogne.  In  this 
harbour  there  were  then,  besides  the  flotilla  from 
Calais,  two  schooners  and  sixteen  gun-boats  and 
luggers.  On  either  side  of  the  town  there  was 
formed  an  extensive  encampment.  Lord  Nelson, 
having  arrived  off  Boulogne,  employed  all  Mon- 
day, August  3,  in  reconnoitring  the  fortifications 


of  the  place,  and  concerting  the  best  plan  for  an 
attack. 

The  shore  at  Boulogne  stretches  nearly  towards 
the  east  and  west.  Towards  the  east,  a  point  of 
land  runs  out,  forming  a  bay.  In  the  middle  of 
this  is  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  looks  out 
to  the  north.  The  enemy's  vessels,  consisting  of 
six  brigs,  two  schooners,  and  about  twenty  gun- 
boats, were  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  beach, 
not  half  a  mile  from  shore,  one  half  east,  but  the 
longest  half  west  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  in  front 
of  which  was  the  largest  brig.  On  the  beach  of 
the  harbour  was  a  strong  battery,  and  another  on 
tlie  pier-head,  east  of  the  harbour. 

Lord  Nelson,  on  Monday  evening,  stood  close 
into  Boulogne,  with  some  of  the  bomb-vessels, 
and  threw  several  bombs,  to  try  how  they  would 
reach  the  enemy.  Finding  that  they  reached  the 
shore,  he  made  a  signal  of  recal,  and  the  whole 
armament  anchored  about  four  miles  from  the 
land.  Orders  were  given  to  begin  the  attack  at 
break  of  day  next  morning, '4th  of  August.  At 
four  o'clock  he  himself  stationed  the  bombs,  five 
in  number,  in  an  oblique  line,  stretching  from  the 
west  end  of  the  line  of  the  enemy.  They  came 
to  anchor,  and  began  to  throw  bombs  about  five 
o'clock.  The  other  ships  of  war  were  stationed, 
under  weigh,  in  another  line,  behind  the  bombs, 
ready  to  render  assistance.  His  lordship's  own 
flag  was  placed  in  front  of  the  harbour,  having 
his  two  lines,  one  of  bombs,  and  another  of  small 
ships  of  war,  stretching  from  his  right.  Behind 
these  was  the  Leyden  man  of  war. 

Lord  Nelson's  first  intention  was  to  attack  the 
enemy's  vessels  with  bombs  only,  as  these  reach 
much  farther  than  shot,  and  would  prove  effec- 
tual, while  the  enemy's  shot  could  not  reach  the 
English  vessels.  At  six  o'clock,  how'ever,  it  being 
then  high  water,  his  lordship,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  disclose  their  strongest  points,  (for  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  their  batteries,  the  cliffs  being 
of  a  brown  clay),  sent  his  ships  of  war  very  close 
to  the  shore,  in  face  of  the  batteries,  where  they 
fired  first  one  broadside,  and  tacking  round,  fired 
the  other :  and  then  sailing  away,  they  loaded 
again  for  another  such  attack.  This  produced  a 
heavy  firing  on  both  sides;  but  when  the  water 
fell,  the  firing  of  course  was  given  orer.  The 
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French  batteries,  on  each  side  of  the  harbour, 
could  only  fire  straight  out,  or  nearly  so,  while 
the  English  bomb-vessels  were  stationed  so  much 
to  their  left,  that  the  batteries  could  not  bear  upon 
them.  The  French  soon  discovered  the  inutilify 
of  their  batteries ;  they  therefore  set  on  a  number 
of  men  to  throw  up  works  and  batteries  on  the 
hill,  in  the  eastern  turn  of  the  bay,  which  flanks 
the  whole  line  of  coast.  But  still  they  could  not 
reach  the  bomb-vessels,  which  were  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  of  vessels  to  the  westward. 
Only  a  few  shells,  therefore,  were  thrown  from 
them.  The  object  which  the  British  admiral  had 
in  view,  in  the  disposition  of  his  vessels,  was,  to 
have  all  the  French  ships  to  retreat  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  that,  being-  in  a  cluster,  their 
destruction  might  be  effected  at  night. 

The  wind  being  favorable  for  the  bomb-vessels 
to  act,  he  made  the  signal  for  them  to  weigh,  and 
to  throw  shells  at  the  enemy's  vessels,  but  pre- 
vious orders  had  been  given,  as  little  as  possible 
to  annoy  the  town.  Six  of  the  French  vessels 
were  so  much  damaged,  that  they  were  towed 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Five  of  them  were 
forced  into  the  mole:  one  sunk;  three  others 
were  also  sunk ;  and  one  bulged.  It  was  Lord 
Nelson's  intention  when  dark  to  hare  sent  three 
bombs  close  upon  the  e.nemy,  each  bomb  towed 
by  ten  boats,  which  were  also  to  tow  the  boats 
away,  in  case  of  accident.  But  the  wind  shifting, 
the  attack  became  impracticable,  without  the  ut- 
most danger :  and  his  whole  fleet  was  obliged  to 
haul  off',  without  making  the  attempt.  In  this  af- 
fair, one  of  the  English* engineers  was  wounded, 
and  one  seaman  lost  an  arm  ;  this  was  all  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  British  on  this  occasion.  As  to 
the  advantage  gained,  Lord  Nelson  made  no 
great  account  of  it.  "  It  would  serve  to  con- 
vince the  enemy,"  he  said,  in  his  dispatches  to 
the  admiralty,  "  that  they  could  not  come  out  of 
their  harbours  with  impunity." 

While  his  ships  of  war  were  firing  their  broad- 
sides at  the  French  on  shore,  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  as  before-mentioned,  Lord  Nelson  moved 
about  in  his  barge,  making  observations  and  mi- 
nutes, which  might  be  useful  in  a  future  attack. 
That  some  attack,  either  here  or  elsewere,  was  in- 
tended, he  signified,  in  general  orders,  dated 
Medusa,  off*  Boulogne,  August  5.  "  Lord  Nel- 
son has  reason  to  be  very  much  satisfied  with  the 
captains  of  the  bombs,  for  their  placing  of  the 
vessels  yesterday.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  better  situated :  and  the  artillery  offi- 
cers have  shewn  great  skill  in  disabling  ten  out 
of  twenty-four,  opposed  to  them.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  great 
zeal  and  desire  to  attack  the  enemy  in  a  closer 
and  different  combat,  which  manifested  itself  in 
all  ranks  of  persons,  and  which  Lord  Nelson  would 
have  gladly  given  full  scope  to,  had  the  attempt 
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at  this   moment  been   proper.     But  the  officers   BOOK  V, 

and   others  may  rely,  that  an   early  opportunity   • 

shall  be  jriven  them  for  shewing  their  judgment,  CHAP.  VII. 
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zeal,  and  bravery. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  British  admiral 
sailed,  with  part  of  his  fleet,  to  Margate-roads, 
A  number  of  his  gun-boats  returned  to  Deal, 
and  a  sufficient  force  remained  off  Boulogne. 
From  Margate-roads,  Lord  Nelson,  without  ever 
having  gone  ashore,  again  set  sail  on  the  8tb, 
directing  his  course,  at  first,  not  to  the  Downs, 
but  to  the  eastward,  as  if  it  had  been  his  design 
to  make  an  attack  on  Flushing,  or  some  other 
port  on  the  Dutch  coast..  But  the  real  point  of 
attack  was  no  other  than  Boulogne.  To  an  ac- 
tive and  daring  mind,  accustomed  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  victory  and  glory, 
the  late  success,  in  disabling  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  flotilla,  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
disappointment,  if  not  a  defeat,  rather  than  a 
matter  of  triumph.  He  was  inflamed  with  an 
ardent  desire  of  bringing  ofT  the  enemy's  flotilla, 
which  was  moored  in  the  front  of  Boulogne,  to 
the  number  now  of  twenty-five  armed  vessels. 

This  attempt,  the  effect  of  courage,  carried 
by  a  tide  of  success  to  the  length  of  temerity,  and 
almost  madness,  was  made  on  the  night  between 
the  15th  and  16th  of  August.  The  force  col- 
lected at  the  Downs,  for  this  second  attack, 
amounted  to  about  seventy  vessels,  of  different 
descriptions,  on  board  of  which  were  some  thou- 
sands of  marines.  On  the  evening  of  the  15tb, 
about  dusk,  the  English  vessels  were  ordered  to 
form  in  four  divisions,  to  storm  the  French  line 
of  boats,  brigs,  and  luggers,  defended  by  long 
poles,  headed  with  spikes  of  iron,  projecting  from 
their  sides,  and  with  a  very  strong  netting  braced 
up  to  their  lower  yards,  moored  head  and  stern 
across  the  harbour,  with  iron  chains,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  containing  each  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  soldiers,  and  under  the 
protection  of  land-batteries  as  well  as  musketry 
from  the  shore.  Since  the  first  bombardment, 
the  enemy  had  erected  batteries  on  every  fa- 
vorable point,  and  the  army  collected  on  the 
heights  occupied  a  line  of  nearly  three  miles  in 
length.  But  the  circumstance  of  the  vessels 
being  made  fast  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
ground,  by  means  of  strong  iron  chains,  was 
then  unknown  to  the  English,  who  were  pro- 
vided with  boarding-pikes,  tomahawks,  and  cut- 
lasses only.  Fire-arms  were  forbidden,  lest  they 
should  have  been  induced  to  fire,  and  alarm  the 
enemy  before  they  could  be  well  up  with  their 
boats. 

The  plan  of  the  attack  was  as  follows :  The 
fleet  was  put  into  four  divisions  of  boats  for 
boarding,  each  under  the  command  of  a  captain ; 
and  a  fifth  division  of  howitzer-boats.  The  first 
four  divisions  consisted  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
4T 
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BOOK  V.  armed  only  with  marines,  and  the  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  different  ships  and  cutters  in  the  squad- 
ron. Each  of  these  divisions  consisted  of  three 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  about  ten  six-oared 
boats.  The  first  division  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Somerville,  of  the  Eugene ;  the  se- 
cond, by  Captain  Parker,  of  the  Medusa;  the 
third,  by  Captain  Cotgrave,  of  the  Gann'et ;  the 
fourth,  by  Captain  R.  Jones,  of  the  Diligence. 
The  division  of  howitzer-boats  were  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  John  Conn.  The  whole 
flotilia  was  formed  into  the  different  divisions  by 
the  senior  master  and  commander,  Captain  So- 
merville. Each  division  had  its  proportionate 
number  of  enemies  vessels  to  attack;  the  first 
beginning  to  the  eastward,  and  so  on  in  the  order 
westward.  The  boats,  in  their  respective  divi- 
sions, put  off  from  the  Medusa,  at  half  past 
eleven  at  night,  of  the  1 5th.  The  second  divi- 
sion, under  Captain  Parker,  closed  with  the 
.jenemy  first,  at  half  past  twelve,  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Captain  Parker  ordered  Captain  Williams, 
with  the  sub-divison  under  his  orders,  to  push  on 
to  attack  the  vessels  to  the  northward  of  him, 
while  he  himself,  with  the  others,  ran  alongside 
a  large  brig'  off  the  mole  head,  wearing-  the  com- 
modore's pendent.  The  boats  were  no  sooner 
alongside  of  this  ship,  than  they  attempted  to 
board ;  but  a  strong  netting  baffled  all  tneir  en- 
deavours, and  an  instantaneous  discharge  of 
guns,  from  about  200  soldiers  on  her  gun-wale, 
laid  Captain  Parker,  with  two-thirds  of  the  crew, 
on  their  backs  in  the  boat,  all  either  killed  or 
desperately  wounded.  A  part  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Medusa  were  in  the  boat  with  Captain 
Parker ;  and  another  part  of  them  in  the  barge, 
under  Lieutenant  Longford,  who  nobly  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  captain,  until  all  her  crew  was 
disablerl  from  making  any  effort.  The  barge, 
being  on  the  outside,  was  enabled  to  get  off  with 
the  tide;  but  the  boat,  in  which  Captain  Parker 
was,  hung  alongside;  and,  as  there  was  not  an 
officer  or  man  left  to  govern  her,  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  if  she  had  not  been 
taken  in  tow  and  carried  off  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Cathcart,  who  commanded  the  Medusa's  cutter. 
Mr.  Cathcart  sustained  the  attack  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity,  until  the  desperate  situation 
in  which  Captain  Parker  was  left,  obliged  him  to 
call  Mr.  Cathcart  to  his  assistance. 

Mr.  WilHams  led  his  sub-division  to  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  He  took  one  lugger 
and  had  begun  to  attack  a  brig,  while  his  crews 
suffered  equally  with  those  under  the  immediate 
command  of  his  captain.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
own  boat's  crew  were  either  killed  or  •wounded. 

The  next  division  that  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
was  that  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Cot- 
grave.  The  captain,  wishing  to  reduce  the  larg- 
est vessel  first,  lost  no  time  in  making  the  attack; 


but  in  consequence  of  hisleading  the  division,  and 
of  the  enemy's  opening  a  heavy  fire  from  several 
batteries,  thinking  it  adviseable  to  give  the  enemy 
as  little  time  as  possible,  he  cut  the  tow-rope, 
and  did  not  wait  for  the  other  boats:  so  that  it 
was  some  little  time  before  the  other  boats  could 
get  up.  He  received  so  many  shots  through  the 
boat's  bottom,  that  he  soon  found  her  in  a  sinking 
state  ;  and,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  stop  so  many 
shot-holes,  he  was  obliged,  with  the  men,  to  take 
to  one  of  the  boats  of  the  ship,  (the  York,)  which 
soon  came  up  with  the  rest  of  his  division.  Find- 
ing, from  the  number,  of  men  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  different  boats,  and  the  constant  fire  of 
grape  and  small  arms  from  the  shore,  that  there 
was  not  any  prospect  of  success,  he  thought  it 
for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service  to  withdraw 
the  boats  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning. 
The  first  division,  carried  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  tide,  did  not  gain  the  place  of  its  destination 
at  the  time  intended  ;  and  Captain  Somerville, 
finding  that  he  was  uot  likely  to  reach  it  in  the 
order  prescribed,  gave  directions  for  the  boats- 
to  cast  each  other  off.  By  so  doing,  lie  was- 
enabled  to  come  up  with  the  enemy's  flotilla,  a 
little  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  in  the  best 
order  possible,  to  atta«k,  close  to  the  pier-head, 
a  brig,  which,  after  a  sharp  contest,  he  earned. 
Previously  to  this  her  cables  were  cut ;  but  the 
captors  were  prevented  from  towing  her  off,  by 
her  being  secured  with  a  chain.  Not  seeing  the 
least  prospect  of  being  able  to  get  her  oft,  and  in. 
consequence  of  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and- 
grape-shot  that  was  poured  on  them  from  the 
shore,  by  three  luggers,  and  another  brig,  within 
half  pistol-shot,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
her,  and  push  out  of  the  bay,  as  it  was  then 
completely  daylight.  The  fourth  division,  not- 
withstanding every  exertion,  could'  not,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  of  the  returning,  tide,  get 
to  the  westward  of  any  part  of  the  enemy's  line, 
until  near  daylight.  On  approaching  the  eastern 
part  of  the  line,  in  order  to  assist  the  first  division- 
then  engaged,  they  met  them  returning.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  the  day  breaking  apace, 
Captain  Jones  judged  it  prudent  to  direct  thes 
officers  commanding  the  different  boats  to  return 
to  their  different  ships. 

Captain  Conn,  with  the  howitzers,  in  support  of 
Captain  Parker's  division,  advanced  towards  the 
pier,  until  he  was  aground  in  the  headmost  boat- 
He  then  opened  his  (ire,  and  threw  about  eight 
shells  into  the  harbour.  From  the  strength  of  the 
ebb,,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his  station  off  the 
pier-head.  He  continued,  however,  his  fire  on 
the  French  camp,  till  the  enemy's  fire  had 
slackened,  and  almost  totally  failed,  and  Captain 
Parker's  division  had  passed  without  him. 

One  French  lugger  only  was  brought  off,  with 
a  lieutenant,  eight  seamen,  and  eight  soldiers ; 
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being  all  that  remained  out  of  about  double  that 
number,  with  which  she  had  been  manned. 

The  loss  of  the  English,  in  this  second  attack 
on  Boulogne,  in  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  not  less  than 
172.     Among1  the  wounded  was  Captain  Parker, 
who  lost  a  leg  and  thigh.   The  loss  of  the  French 
is  not  known  :  though  it  is  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  been  very  considerable ;  not  only  from 
the  havoc  made  by  the  English  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, but  from  the  vollies  of  musketry  poured 
by  the  enemy,  regardless  of  their  own  men,  into 
their  own  brigs  and  boats,  after  they  w"ere  board- 
ed, and  had  fallen,  or  were  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands   of  the    English.     The    French   admiral, 
JLatouche  Treville,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  mi- 
nister of  the  marine,  stated  the  loss  of  the  French 
at   no-    more   than   ten   men    killed,  and    thirty 
wounded.     This  diminution,  of  what  must  have 
been  the  real  loss,  was  carried  so  far  as  to  be  wholly 
incredible.   The  admiral  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  the  English  boarded  the  French  vessels  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity ;  nor  attempt  to  conceal  that 
they  were  compelled  to  retire,  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  impracticability  of  getting  the  ships  off,  and 
the  strong  fire  of  musketry  kept  up  on  them  from 
thetroopsin  thegun-boats,and  that  lined  the  shore. 
He  denied,  however,  that  a  single  shot  was  fired 
from  the  land  batteries,  from  a  dread  of  wound- 
ing and    killing  their  own  men. —  Eight  of  the 
English  boats,  according  to  the  French  accounts, 
were   sunk,  and   four  barges  taken.     They  de- 
scribed also  the  shocking  spectacle  that  was  pre- 
sented   on  board  their   vessels  after  the  action. 
The  decks  strewed  with  dead  and  dying ;  and 
fingers,  hands,   wrists,   and  arms,   every  where 
discovered,  after  the  dead    bodies  were  thrown 
into   the  sea. — The  attempt  was,  in  truth,  a  de- 
plorable act  of  temerity  :  a  prodigal  exposure  of 
human  life. 

The  gallant  admiral  ascribed  the  failure  of 
success  "to  the  darkness  of  the  night;  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  tide  and  half-tide ;  the  separation 
of  the  divisions ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  arriving  all  at  the  same  happy  moment  with 
Captain  Parker.  But  it  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for,  by  forests  of  cutlasses  and  bayonets ;  vollies 
of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  poured  on  our  men, 
both  from  gun-boats,  and  from  the  shore,  while 
they  were  employed  in  clearing  away  the  strong 
boardiug  netting ;  the  projecting  spikes  ;  and  the 
chains  which  remained  after  the  brave  seamen 
had  cut  the  cables  of  the  enemy's  vessels ;  and 
the  barricades  covering  numerous  troops  abaft 
their  mainmasts.  The  French  commodore  ad- 
dressed the  first  boat's  crew  that  approached  his 
ship,  and  in  which  was  Captain  Parker,  as 
already  noticed,  in  the  following  words,  which 
were  spoken  in  pretty  good  English :  "  Let  me 
advise  you,  my  brave  Englishmen,  to  keep  your 
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distance.     You  can  do  nothing  here ;  and  it  is    BOOK  V. 
only  uselessly  shedding  the  blood  of  brave  men 
to  make  the  attempt." 

The  tremendous  engagement  at  Boulogne,  in 
which  the  roar  of  so  much  artillery,  at  sea  and  on 
shore,  seejned  to  shake  both  heaven  and  earth, 
were  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  During 
the  whole  of  the  first  action,  the  hills  near  Bou- 
logne were  covered  with  spectators.  The  heights 
around  Dover  were,  in  like  manner,  covered 
with  thousands  of  people.  I.t  was  a  clear  day, 
and  the  wind  at  south-east ;  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  ships  were  to  be  seen,  while 
they  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  harbour  of  Boulogne. 
The  smoke  of  the  French  batteries,  firing  in  re- 
turn, was  also  distinctly  seen.  This  is,  perhaps,, 
the  first  engagement  of  any  magnitude,  between 
France  and  England,  that  Mas  seen  from  the 
shores  of  both  countries.  <_ 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  Lord  Nels'on,  with  part 
of  his  fleet,  returned  to  the  Downs.  The  re- 
mainder continued,  for  some  time,  to  cruise  on 
the  French  coast. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  commander  of 
the  English  cruisers,  Captain  Somerville, 
anchored  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  French  line,  which  was  called  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  two  large  ships  and  a  frigate, 
and  ten  vessels  of  inferior  note. 

At  Deal,  Lord  Nelson  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  for  the  relief  or  comfort  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  suffered  in  this  unfortunate  expedition ; 
and  his  kind  and  cordial  sympathy  afforded 
his  brave  and  generous  seamen  and  marines  a 
very  sensible  consolation  and  pleasure.  His  time 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  visiting  the  wounded  in 
the  hospital.  He  paid  the  utmost  attention  to 
every  individual ;  inquiring  into  their  several 
cases,  and  consoling  them  with  a  promise,  that 
he  would  shortly  bring  them  good  news.  On 
asking  one  man,  whom  he  recollected,  how  he 
was,  he  learnt  that  he  had  lost  an  arm.  Lord 
Nelson  told  him  never  to  mind  that;  for  that  he 
himself  had  lost  one  also,  and  perhaps  should 
shortly  lose  a  leg;-  but  that  they  could  never  be- 
lost  in  a  better  cause  than  the  defence  of  their 
country.  This  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
seamen.  Several  of  them  exclaimed,  that  they 
only  regretted  their  wounds,  as  they  prevented 
them  from  accompanying  him  in  another  attack 
on  their  enemies. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  occasioned  great 
exultation  in  Fra'nce :  the  subprefect  of  the 
district,  as  well  as  the  mayor  and  other 
magistrates  of  Boulogne,  addressed  a  letter,  full 
of  hyperbolical  compliments  to  the  commander 
of  the  naval  forces  on  the  channel,  in  which 
they  presented  "the  testimony  of  their  ad  miration 
and  gratitude  to  him  and  the  brave  flotilla  under 
his  command,  at  the  front  post  nearest  to  England  " 
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BOOK  V.  They  also  congratulated  him,  at  the  same  time, 
"  on  the  unshrinking  firmness  and  invincible 
courage  with  which  his  companions  in  arms  had 
withstood  abombardment  of  fifteen  hours." — "  We 
have  seen,"  added  they,  "  the  thunder  of  the 
English  arsenals  fall  harmless  on  the  waves, 
without  touching  one  of  those  gallant  men,  who 
have  it  in  charge  to  defend  our  own  coast,  and 
to  spread  terror  and  desolation  on  that  of  Britain. 
What  reception  will  those  dastards  give  to  our 
heroes,  who,  guided  by  the  auspicious  genius  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  flag  of  Latouche  Treville, 
are  eag-er  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  world  ou 
a  land  that  has,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
fostered  the  war,  distractions,  and  monopoly, 
which  have  so  long  desolated  Europe." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  first  consul 
was  by  this  time  aware,  that  neither  his  ports 
nor  fleets  were  secure  from  the  valor  and  enter- 
prise of  English  seamen,  as  he  affected  to  treat 
this  engagement  as  a  mere  skirmish,  in  which 
the  "  advanced  guards  of  the  grenadiers  of 
Italy"  had  displayed  their  ordinary"  bra  very,  and 
obtained  their  usual  success. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring,  the  islands  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  surrendered 
to  a  squadron  under  Rear-admiral  Duckworth, 
having  a  body  of  land-forces  on  board,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-general  Trigge.  The 
resistance  experienced  upon  this  occasion  was 
trifling,  and  these  possessions  were  soon  after- 
wards restored,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  armed 
neutrality.  The  colonies  of  St.  Eustatia  and 
Saba,  the  former  of  which  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  French,  were  also  taken  possession  of 
soon  after  by  Captain  Perkins,  of  the  Arab,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  3d  regiment  of  foot,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Blunt. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Ternate,  the  chief  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  surrendered  to  the  arms  of 
the  East  India  company.  Captain  Hayes,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  that  powerful  corporation, 
with  a  small  squadron  of  armed  vessels,  inter- 
cepted the  annual  supplies,  and  blockaded  Fort 
Orange,  while  Colonel-  Burr,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  besieged  the  place  by  land.  On  this 
occasion  the  Dutch  governor  held  out 
during  a  siege  of  fifty-two  days;  and  while  he 
displayed  great  courage,  at  the  same  time 
evinced  an  uncommon  degree  of  fidelity  to  the 
Batavian  republic. 

In  the  Mediterranean  two  severe  actions  took 
place ;  the  first,  however,  proved  unfortunate,  but 
the  second  was  jiot  a  little  flattering  to  the  British 
arms.  Rear-admiral  Sir  Jarnes  Saumarez,  after 
cruising  off  Cadiz,  in  which  he  had  descried  six 
sail  of  large  ships  ready  for  sea,  and'  seven,  more 
in  a  state  of  equipment,  proceeded  towards  the 
eatrauce  of  the  straits,  iu  consequence  of  informa- 


tion from  Gibraltar  that  three  French  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate  were  then  at  anchor  off  Alge- 
siras.  Having  made  a  signal  to  prepare  for  an, 
engagement,  and  also  for  a  general  chase,  (the 
latter  with  a  view  of  collecting  such  of  the  ships 
as  had  got  to  leeward),  he  resolved  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  position  ;  and  the  order  of  battle  was 
issued,  in  case  an  attack  should  be  deemed  pru- 
dent. The  squadron,  led  by  Captain  Hood,  of 
the  Venerable,  and  reinforced  by  the  Calpe,  two 
gun-vessels,  and  several  boats  from  (lie  neigh- 
bouring1 garrison,  on  opening  Cabarcta  Point, 
July  6,  beheld  the  enemy,  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  eighty-four  guns,  and  one  of  seventy-four,  -with 
a  large  frigate,  being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  batteries  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  the  advantage  of  a  leading  wind-' 
was  taken  into  consideration,  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  them  not  only  seemed  feasible, 
but  afforded  well-grounded  hopes  of  success. 
The  signal  was  accordingly  given  for  the  ships 
to  take  their  stations,  and  engage  as  close  as  pos- 
sible :  however,  the  failure  of  the  breeze,  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  enabled  the  French  commander  to 
warp  nearer  the  land,  and  exposed  the  armament 
to  the  most  imminent  danger;  for  the  Veiierable, 
instead  of  weathering  the  enemy,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  dropping  her  anchor.  The  Pompee, 
Captain  Stirling,  taking  advantage  of  a  light  and 
partial  air,  assumed  a  position  opposite  to  the  inner 
vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the  Formidable,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Rear-admiral  Linois,  and  commenced 
the  action  in  a  spirited  and  gallant  manner,  until 
disabled.  Some  of  the  other  ships  were  pre- 
vented, for  some  time,  by  a  failure  of  wind,  from 
coining  up;  but  at  length  the  Hannibal,  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  breeze,  was  endeavouring,  by  a 
bold  and  decisive  measure,  to  get  between  the 
French  admiral  and  the  batteries,  when  she  struck 
on  a  shoal  immediately  under  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  became  unmanageable.  In  this  situation, 
being  exposed  to  the  joint  fire  of  the  ships  and 
land  catteries,  as  well  as  gun  and  mortar  vessels, 
which  were  so  placed  as  to  rake  the  squadron, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  fighting  to  advantage, 
Captain  Ferris,  after  losing  no  less  than  375  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  aud  missing,  was  reduced  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  striking  his  flag.  The 
Caesar  and  Audacious,  which  had  endeavoured  to 
cover  his  vessel,  were  also  forced  to  make  sail, 
the  former  being  at  this  period  only  three  cable's 
length  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  In  the 
mean  time  the  admiral,  finding  that  the  enemy 
by  drawing  closer  to  the  shore  had  increased  his 
distance,  look  advantage  of  an  occasional  breeze 
to  approach  nearer,  and  the  Ceesar  and  Audacious 
were  for  a  considerable  time  opposed  to  the 
ludomptable  and  Dessaix ;  but  it  having  soon 
after  become  calm,  they  drifted  along  with  the 
current  close  to  the  island  battery,  on  which  they 
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opened  a  heavy  fire.  On  receiving-  the  benefits 
of  a  gentle  gale,  they  instantly  prepared  to  re- 
sume their  former  station,  when  the  wind  again 
died  away,  and  rendered  all  their  efforts  useless. 
After  an  action  of  nearly  five  hours  continuance, 
the  squadron  retired  to  Rosia  Bay,  leaving  the 
Hannibal  aground,  and  in  possession  of  the  enemy; 
while  two  French  sail  of  the  line  appeared  at  the 
same  time  on  the  shore,  and  the  whole  detach- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  rendered  nearly  unser- 
viceable. 

Governor  OHara  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Gibraltar  subscribed  the  sum  of  800/.  for  the 
relief  of  tb,e  brave  men  wounded  during  the  ac- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  further  liberality  of  the  garri- 
son, and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  British 
officers  and  seamen,  the  whole  squadron,  one  ship 
only  (the  Pompee)  excepted,  was  nearly  re-fitted 
and  ready  for  sea,  when  a  more  propitious  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  distinguishing  their  valour. 
The  enemy's  three  sail  of  line  of  battle,  disabled 
in  the  late  action,  had  been  reinforced  by  five 
more,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  Joaquin 
de  Moreno,  as  well  as  by  a  French  74,  (St.  An- 
tonio), carrying  the  broad  pendent  of  Commodore 
Le  Roy.  This  combined  squadron  consisted  of 
two  ships  of  112  guns,  one  of  94,  two  of  84,  one 
of  80,  and  four  of  74,  including  the  Hannibal, 
(which  was  with  some  difficulty  warped  into  deep 
water,  but  which  returned  to  Algesiras  before  the 
second  action),  besides  four  frigates,  two  armed 
vessels,  and  a  number  of  gun-boats.  These  got 
under  weigh,  with  an  intention  of  reaching  Cadiz, 
safe,  in  consequence  of  their  numbers,  and  as- 
sured, as  they  imagined,  of  an  easy  victory,  in 
case  of  a  contest  with  a  detachment  which  had 
been  so  recently  foiled. 

The  British  squadron  consisted  only  of  the  fol- 
lowing ships : — 


Captains. 

(Rear-adm.  Sir  J.  Saumarez, 
(Capt.  Jahleel  Brenton, 
Capt.  Darley, 

Hood, 

Keates, 

Peard, 

Hollis, 

Hon.  Capt.  Dundas, 
Lieut.  Truscott. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  of  this 
force,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  burning  with  eager- 
ness to  avenge  the  late  disaster,  once  more  hoisted 
the  signal  for  battle,  and  followed  the  enemy,  who 
had  just  cleared  Cabareta  Point,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  July  13.  Captain  Keates  havino- 
received  orders  to  attack  the  stermnost  ship,  an3 
keep  between  the  fleet  and  the  shore,  the  Superb 

25. 


accordingly  made  sail,  and  began  the  engagement  BOOK  V. 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  firing  on  several 


Names. 

Guns. 

Caesar     . 

80 

Spencer 
Venerable 

74 
74 

Superb    . 

74 

Audacious 

74 

Thames 

32 

Calpe 

12 

Louisa    . 
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ships,  particularly  the  Real  Carlos,  which  formed  CHAP.  VII 
a  cluster;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness, 
engaged  with  each  other.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  Ceesar  also  began  to  open  on  a 
Spanish  three-decker,  that  had  hauled  her  wind  ; 
but  she  was  observed  to  be  in  flames,  and  shortly 
after  ran  on  board  another  vessel  of  the  same 
force,  to  which  the  conflagration  extended  with 
uncommon  rapidity;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
short  but  awful  period,  they  both  blew  up.  These 
proved,  to  be  the  San  Herminigeldo  and  the  Real 
Carlos,  of  112  guns  and  1,250  men  each  ;  the  for- 
mer carrying  the  admiral's  flag,  and  both  officered 
by  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  .Spain. 

The  English  commander  having  seen,  from 
the  beginning,  that  these  ships  could  not  be  of 
any  service  during  the  rest  of  the  action,  had,  in 
the  interim,  passed  on  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Superb,  then  engaged  with  the  St.  Antonio,  which 
had  been  before  silenced,  and  now  struck  her 
colours. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  had  ceased,  it  became  so 
dark  that  none  of  the  enemy's  squadron  was 
visible :  the  Ccesar,  however,  continued  her  course, 
during  a  heavy  gale,  in  chase  of  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  morning,  could 
only  discover  three  English,  (the  Venerable, 
Thames,  and  Spencer),  and  one  French  ship, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Formidable,  of  84  guns, 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  channel  leading  through 
the  shoals  of  Conil.  As  the  wind,  however,  sud- 
denly failed  at  this  moment,  one  ship  alone  was 
enabled  to  bring  her  to  action  ;  and  Capf.  Hood, 
after  a  spirited  engagement,  had  nearly  silenced 
the  enerny,  when  his  main-mast,  which  had  been 
injured  before,  was  unfortunately  shot  away,  and 
a  calm  ensuing,  the  French  ship  effected  her 
escape  into  Cadiz.  The  Venerable  soon  after 
struck  on  a  bank,  and  was  very  near  being 
wrecked  ;  but  she  was  fortunately  got  off,  though 
with  the  loss  of  all  her  masts  ;  and  being  taken 
in  tow  by  the  Thames  frigate,  returned  with  the 
fleet  to  Gibraltar. 

Thus  terminated  an  action,  in  which  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  was  immense  ;  and  although 
the  confused  state  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  ac- 
cidental destruction  of  two  first-rates,  rendered 
the  victory  less  difficult,  yet  the  original  design 
of  the  admiral  to  engage  with  such  odds,  evinces 
a  degree  of  gallantry  which  reflects  honor  on  the 
English  name.  Sir  James  Saumarez  accordingly 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  pension  of 
1,200/.  per  annum. 

An  action,  singularly  severe,  was  also  fought 
in  the  Mediterranean,  February  10,  between  the 
Phoebe,  Capt.  R.  Barlow,  and  the  French  frigate, 
4U 
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BOOK  V.  L'Africainc,  of  44  guns  and  715  men,  of  whom 
many  were  soldiers,  bound  for  Egypt.  The  com- 
mander of  the  latter  would  not  yield  until  his 
ship  had  become  a  mere  wreck,  with  five  feet 
water  in  her  hold ;  his  guns  were  also  dismounted, 
nnd  his  decks  encumbered  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead  ;  the  number  of  the  killed  amounting  to 
200,  and  of  the  wounded  to  143.  The  loss  of 
the  English  on  this  occasion  was  incredibly 
small,  one  seaman  only  having  perished,  and  but 
ten,  with  two  officers,  being  wounded. 

Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Speedy  sloop,  of  four- 
teen 4-pounders,  and  fifty-four  men  and  boys,  per- 
formed a  brilliant  exploit  by  the  capture  of  the 
Gamo,  a  Spanish  xebeck  frigate,  of  thirty-two 
guns  and  319  seamen,  off  Barcelona.  His  lord- 
ship perceiving,  from  the  great  disparity  of  force, 
that  a  cannonade  would  only  endanger  the  loss  of 
his  own  vessel,  without  affording  any  chance  of 
subduing  the  enemy,  determined  on  boarding ; 
and  such  was  the  impetuosity  and  success  of  the 
attack,  that  she  was  carried  with  the  loss  of  one 
man  only,  although  thirteen  were  killed  on  the 
part  of  Wie  enemy. 

Sn-  Richard  Strachan,  with  a  detachment  of 
small  vessels,  intercepted  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy  on  the  western  shores  of  France;  while 
Capt.  Rowley  Bulteel,  in  the  Belliqueux,  with  a 
convoy  of  East  Indiamen,  which  were  mistaken 
for  men  of  war,  captured  the  French  frigates  La 
Concorde,  of  forty-four,  and  La  Madee,  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brazil,  forming 
5 art  of  a  squadron  which  had  committed  great 
epredations  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  fleet  tinder  Vice-admiral  Rainier,  in  the 
East  Indies,  seized  a  number  of  valuable  prizes, 

Earticularly  two  Dutch  ships  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Java.  Captain  T.  Manby,  in  the  Botir- 
delois,  belonging  to  Rear-admiral  Duckworth's 
detachment  in  the  West  Indies,  nearly  about  the 
same  time  dispersed  a  small  armament  fitted  out 
by  Victor  Hughes,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the  outward-bound  convoy.  On  this  occasion  he 
captured  La  Curieuse,  of  eighteen  9-pounders 
and  168  men,  after  thirty  minutes  of  close  firing. 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  shot-holes  re- 
ceived durino-  the  engagement,  the  prize  sunk, 
while  two  gallant  midshipmen,  (Messrs.  Frederick 

Spence  and  Auckland),  with    five   of  the 

heroic  crew,  were  endeavouring   to   rescue   the 
wounded  Frenchmen  from  the  wreck. 

SirE.  Hamilton,  in  the  Trent,  chased  a  ship 
nnder  protection  of  a  cutter,  and  some  lugger 
privateers,  on  the  rocks  near  the  isles  of  Brehar, 
notwithstanding  the  fire  from  five  batteries;  when 
the  largest  vessel  was  boarded  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  his  first-lieutenant  and  officer  of  ma- 
rines, the  latter  having,  on  thi«  occasion,  lost  his 
kg. 


When  the  French  troops  entered  Tuscany,  in 
October,  1800,  the  English  then  resident  at  Leg- 
horn, under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Grant,  vice-consul 
at  that  port,  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Elba ;  and 
having  received  from  the  squadron  cruising  off 
that  coast,  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  the 
necessary  supplies,  with  a  reinforcement  of  300 
soldiers  and  artillerymen,  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  fort  and  harbour  of  Porto-Ferrajo. 
Four   hundred  Corsicans,   and   about  an  equal 
number  of  Neapolitans  and  other  military  adven- 
turers joining   them,   formed   altogether  a  con- 
siderable garrison ;  the  command  of  which  de- 
volved on  a  meritorious  officer,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Airey.     It  was  quickly  invested,  on  the  land  side, 
by  an  army  of  5  or  6000   men  ;    and    batteries 
being  raised,  the  town  was  bombarded,  and  at- 
tempts were  twice  made  to  storm  the  fortress. 
The  garrison,  however,  not  merely  repelled  the 
different  assaults,  but  made  a  sally  on  the  be- 
siegers, and  destroyed  the  batteries.     The  be- 
sieging army  was  reinforced,  and  the  batteries  re- 
constructed ;  but  the  garrison  still  defended  them- 
selves with  vigour  and  success.     At  length,  after 
the   lapse    of  some   months,   Porto-Ferrajo  was 
again  summoned  to  surrender,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Etruria ;    but  Governor  Grant  replied, 
that  he  acknowledged  no  authority  in  Tuscany 
but  that  of  Grand  Duke.      This   year,   in   the 
month  of  September,  Sir  John  B.  Warren  made 
an  attempt, .  by  landing  a   considerable  body  of 
troops,  to  relieve  the  brave  garrison,  and  reduce 
the  island ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  engagement* 
the  English  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.     This  event,  far  from  dis- 
couraging  the   garrison,    incited    them    to   new 
efforts ;  and,  in   a  subsequent  sally,  they  forced 
the  French  intrenchments,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  advanced  posts,  frith  great  effusion  of 
blood.      This    extraordinary    defence  justly  at- 
tracted great  attention  and  admiration.     A  squa- 
dron of  French  frigates,  employed  in  the  blockade 
of  Porto-Ferrajo,  were  all  captured  or  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  a  single  month.     Among  these, 
the  Success,  formerly  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
and  La  Bravoure,  carrying  forty-six  guns,  were 
taken  possession   of  by  Captains  Halsted,  Cock- 
burn,  and  Gower,  of  the  Phoenix,  La  Mi  nerve, 
and  La  Pomone ;  but  the  last  of  these  vessels 
was  lost,  in  consequence  of  having  run  on  shore 
during  the  pursuit. 

About  the  same  time,  another  spirited  and  suc- 
cessful attack  was  made  by  Lord  Cochrane,  of 
the  Speedy,  in  company  with  Captain  Pulling,  of 
the  Kangaroo  sloop  of  war,  on  a  convoy  anchored 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  protected  by  a  battery 
of  twelve  guns  and  several  armed  vessels ;  on 
which  occasion  a  detachment  landed,  and  the 
tower  of  Almauara  was  blown  up.  Capt.  Charles 
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Adam,  also,  of  La  Sybille,  captured  the  French 

national  frigate,  La  Chiffonne,  in  Mahe  Road, 
after  a  short,  but  gallant  action,  notwithstanding 
the  guns  on  the  enemy's  forecastle  were  supplied 
from  a  furnare  for  heating  red-hot  shot. 

During  this  career  of  success  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  no  prize  of  any  importance  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  except  the  Svriftsure.  Capt. 
Hollowell  having-  separated  from  his  convoy,  on 
his  return  to  Malta,  June  24,  discovered  four  ships 
of  the  line  and  a  large  frigate,  which  proved  to 
be  Rear-admiral  Gantheaume's  squadron.  Three 
of  these  having  come  nearly  up  to  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  superiority  of  sailing,  he  deter- 
mined to  bear  down,  hoping  to  disable  one  before 
the  rest  could  be  brought  into  action,  and  thereby 
effect  his  escape.  An  engagement  accordingly 
took  place,  with  an  eighty  and  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  the  former  of  which  bore  the  flag  of  the 
commander,  and  one  of  these  received  consider- 
able damage;  but  two  more  having,  by  this  time, 
assumed  their  stations  OH  the  larboard-bow  and 
quarter,  the  captain  reluctantly  consented  to  strike 
his  colours,  after  having  two  men  killed,  and  a 
lieutenant  and  seven  others  wounded. 

Among  other  individual  instances  of  exertion, 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Lieut.  C.  Roger, 
of  the  Gipsey,  of  ten  4-pounders  and  forty-two 
men,  who  captured  an  armed  sloop  off  the  north 
end  of  Guadaloupe,  called  Le  Quiproquo,  of  eight 


6  and  9-pounders  and  eighty  men.     Lieutenant  BOOK  r. 
Dick,  of  the  Melpomene,  with  fifty-five  volunteers, 


assisted  by  thirty-six  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  CHAP.  VII. 
Christie,  belonging  to  the  African  corps,  also  at- 
tacked  and  captured  an  armed  brig,  carrying  ten 
guns  and  sixty  men,  off  the  bar  of  Senegal,  after 
two  boats  had  been  sunk  and  seven  seamen 
killed ;  but  they  were  unable  to  bring-  her  out, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  land  batteries,  in 
consequence  of  having  grounded.. 

Lieutenant  Mather,  of  the  Mercury,  failed  in 
an  endeavour  to  navigate-  the  Bull-dog,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  British  navy,  from  behind  the 
Mole  of  Ancona,  after  that  vessel  had  been  three 
hours  in  his  possession.  Bold  as  the  attempt  was, 
success  would  have  been  certain,  but  for  a  calm. 
However,  the  Bull-dog  was  afterwards  recovered 
from  under  the  batteries  of  Gallipoli,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gallant  exertions  of  Lord  William 
fetuart,  in  the  Champion.. 

It  must  be  also  observed,  that  the  six-oared 
cutter  of  the  Atalaflte,  with  eight  men,  captured 
the  French  armed  lugger  L'Eveille,  notwith- 
standing a  discharge  of  cannister  and  grape-shot  : 
the  lieutenant,  Pipon,  with  the  boats  of  the  Fis- 
giiard,  the  Diamond,  and  the  Boadicea,  cut  out  a 
twenty-gun  ship,  a  gun-boat,  mounting  a  long 
32-pounder,  and  a  merchantman,  from  the  har- 
bour of  Corunna. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Affairs  in  the  West  Indies. — Toussaint  an  over-match  for  the  French  Commissioners* — His  Letters 
to  the  first  Consul,  and  Proclamation  to  his  Countrymen. — Bonaparte's  Project. — Leclerc's 
hostile  Proceedings. — Interesting  Meeting  beticeen  Toussaint  and  his  two  Sons. — Hostilities. — 
Peace  made  with  the  Negro. — He  and  his  Family  suddenly  taJcen  away.. — Their  riyid  Conjine- 
ment. — Character  and  Anecdote  of  the  African  Chief. 


AFTER  the  English  had  evacuated  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  French  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
become  masters  of  that  island  ;  and  what  the  first 
consul  could  not  effect  by  dint  of  arras,  he  was 
resolved  to  accomplish  by  artifice.  For  a  while 
the  cause  of  royalty  was  as  triumphant  in  St.  Do- 
mingo as  it  was  unsuccessful  in  Europe ;  but 
events  arose  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Toussaint  to  refuse  his  adherence  to  the  existing 
government  of  France. 

The  committees,  directors,  and  other  successive 
rulers  of  France,  from  time  to  time,  sent  commis- 
sioners to  the  island  ,*  and  these  men  were  as  fond 
of  plunder  and  confiscation  HI  the  West  Indies^ 
as  th«ir  masters  were  in  Europe.  Every  man 


who  had  property  to  forfeit,  was  sure  to  be  cried 
down  as  a  traitor.  But  happily  in  St.  Domingo 
there  was  such  a  mind  to  check  them  as  that  of 
the  generous  Toussaint.  This  great  man  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  prudence,  as,  with- 
out giving  offence  to  the  French  government,, 
to  make  its  commissioners  mere  cyphers^  He 
suffered  nobody  to  injure  or  insult  them,  and 
obliged  every  one  to  treat  their  office  with  respect,, 
and  yet  left  them,  no  power,  because  he  found 
they  would  only  use  it  for  purposes  of  cruelty  and 
mischief.  He  protected  the  planters  from  the 
commissioners,  and  both  from:  the  natural  jealousy 
of  the  negroes. 
The  French  government  more  than  once  re- 
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BOOK  V.  called  its  commissioners,  and  sent  out  new  ones; 

but  the  case  was  still  the  same.     There  were 

among  them  very  able  men,  but  Toussaint  was 
an  over-match  for  them  all.  They  were  obliged  to 
leave  in  his  abler  hands  all  the  actual  power,  and 
to  lean  on  him  for  protection. 

More  than  once  his  power  and  credit  with  the 
negroes  saved  these  men  from  destruction.  Ge- 
neral Laveaux,  in  particular,  once  clearly  owed 
his  life  to  this  chief,  and  publicly  acknowledged 
the  debt.  Laveaux  was  at  thsit  time  commauder- 
in-chief  for  France;  and  the  negroes  of  Cape 
Fran5ois,  suspecting  him  of  a  plot  against  their 
freedom,  rose  against  him,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  were  preparing  to  put  him  to  death,  when 
Toussaint,  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers, 
marched  into  the  town,  and  delivered  him  out  of 
their  hands.  General  Laveaux  was  on  this  oc- 
casion so  struck  with  the  conduct  and  talents  of 
Toussaint,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  in  a 
public  letter,  his  resolution  to  take  no  measure  in 
future  in  the  government  of  the  island,  without 
that  great  man's  advice  and  consent. 

The  commission  declaring  this  worthy  negro 
general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  St.  Domingo, 
had  been  confirmed  by  Bonaparte,  who 


was 


pleased  to  pay  him  many  compliments,  in  a  let- 
ter, from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  We  have  conceived  for  you  esteem,  and  we 
wish  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  great  services 
you  have  rendered  to  the  French  people.  If 
their  colours  fly  on  St.  Domingo,  it  is  to  you  and 
your  brave  blacks  that  we  owe  it.  Called  by 
your  talents  and  the  force  of  circumstances  to  the 
chief  command,  you  have  destroyed  the  civil  war, 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  of  some  ferocious 
men,  ana  restored  to  honor  the  religion  and  the 
worship  of  God,  from  whom  all  things  come." 

Rigaud,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in 
Book  II.  Chap.  x.  was  also  a  brave  and  active 
mulatto  leader  in  the  south  of  the  island,  but  not 
a  man  of  principle,  like  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 
Though  he  long  kept  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
large  party,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  supe- 
rior merit  of  his  rival.  Still,  from  the  perverse- 
ness  of  Rigaud's  party,  Toussaint  had  a  new  in- 
surrection to  quell,  and  also  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Spanish  part  of  that  large  island  lately 
ceded  to  France,  which  the  Spanish  governor, 
upon  various  pretences,  and  perhaps  by  the  secret 
request  of  the  French  government,  long  withheld. 
But  at  length  the  genius  and  activity  of  the  negro 
chief  triumphed  over  all  obstacles;  and  before 
peace  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  every  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  in  quiet 
submission  to  his  authority,  and  rapidly  improv- 
ing in  wealth  and  happiness  under  his  wise  ad- 
ministration. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  this  chief,  ad- 


dressed to  Citizen  Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  the 
French  republic : — 

At  St.  Domingo,  Feb.  12,  3th   Year  of 
the  French  Republic,  one  and 

Indivisible,  1801. 
Citizen  Consul, 

Disaffection,  alarmed  at  the  determination  by 
which  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  about 
to  be  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  republic, 
employed  every  art  and  intrigue  to  raise  obstacles 
to  the  measure.  That  which  best  suited  its  views 
was  to  recal  Citizen  Roume,  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  engage  him  to  adopt  means  for  post- 
poning the  possession  of  that  settlement  which  he 
had  himself  decreed. 

Resolved  to  obtain  it  by  force  of  arms,  I  felt  it 
my  duty,  before  I  began  my  march,  to  invite 
Citizen  Roume  to  terminate  his  functions  and  to 
retire  to  Dondon,  until  he  should  receive  new 
orders ;  because  intrigue  and  disaffection  would 
be  there  less  capable  of  leading  him  astray.  He 
continues  there  ready  to  obey  your  orders.  When- 
ever you  shall  claim  him,  1  will  send  him  to 
France.  Whatever  may  be  the  calumnies  which 
my  enemies  may  have  prevailed  upon  him  to 
transmit  to  you  against  me,  I  shall  abstain  from 
any  justification  of  myself;  but  while  my  delicacy 
compels  me  to  silence,  my  duty  enjoins  me  to 
prevent  him  from  acting  improperly. 

The  necessity  of  carrying  on  a  strict  corres- 
pondence with  my  government,  and  the  few  op- 
portunities that  present  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose, induce  me  to  request,  Citizen  Consul,  that 
you  will  appropriate  L'Enfant  Prodigue  corvette 
to  that  object  only,  and  that  you  will  dispatch  it 
to  St.  Domingo,  once  at  least  in  every  three 
months,  in  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  trans- 
mit to  you  regularly,  at  the  periods  of  its  return, 
the  precise  state  of  this  fine  colony,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  which  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  con- 
tinue, on  all  occasions,  to  exert  myself. 

Health  and  profound  respect, 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTCRE. 

In  another  letter  to  the  consul,  dated  Cape 
Francois,  July  16,  he  says,  "  I  have  this  day  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  a  constitution  has 
been  formed,  which  promises  happiness  to  the 
long-suffering  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and 
which  I  transmit  for  your  approbation."  The  fol- 
lowing is  Toussaint's  proclamation  : — 

"  Liberty.  "  Equality. 

"  French  Republic. 
"  People  of  St.  Domingo, 

"  The  colonial  constitution  for  this  important 
island  has  just  been  handed  to  me  by  the  central 
assembly,  composed  of  legislators,  who,  in  virtue 
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of  my  proclamation  of  the  10th  Pluviose  last, 
have  met  to  establish  laws  which  are  to  regulate 
and  govern  us. 

I  have  read  that  law  with  attention ;  and  per- 
suaded that  it  will  ensure  the  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  as  it  is  founded  on  good  morals,  on  lo- 
calities, and  principally  on  religion,  I  approve  it. 

"  But  when  I  consider  that  I  am  charged -with 
the  execution  of  these  constitutional  laws,  I  see 
that  my  task  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
legislators  has  been.  Nevertheless,  I  announce, 
that  however  vast  and  spacious  this  undertaking 
may  be,  I  will  do  my  best  to  go  through  with  it. 

"  O  you,  my  fellow-citizens,,  of  every  age,  of 
every  station,  and  of  every  colour,  you  are  free ; 
and  the  constitution,  which  is  this  day  remitted  to 
me,  is  to  render  this  liberty  eternal. 

"  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  prostrate  ourselves 
before  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  to  thank  him 
for  his  blessings  so  precious. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  in  the  language 
of  truth.  This  constitution  assures  to  every  indi- 
vidual the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  ;  it  requires  of 
every  citfien  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  as  it  calls 
within  our  climate  the  reign  of  good  morals,  and 
the  divine  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Therefore,  then,  magistrates,  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  people  of  whom  you  are  to  consider 
yourselves  the  fathers  and  the  defenders.  Let 
probity  and  righteousness  guide  your  actions  and 
dictate  your  sentences.  You  will  secure  to  your- 
selves the  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens :  it  is  the 
sweetest  consolation  a  man  in  office  can  desire. 

"  Brave  military  men !  generals,  officers,  sub- 
alterns, and  soldiers !  observe  discipline  and  subor- 
dination ;  give  activity  to  culture ;  be  obedient  to 
your  chiefs  ;  defend  and  maintain  (he  constitution 
against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who  might 
endeavour  to  injure  it.  Let  your  motto  always  be 
Bravery,  and  your  guide  Honor ;  you  will  deserve 
•well  of  the  country. 

"  Cultivators !  avoid  indolence,  it  is  the  mother 
of  vices.  Guard  principally  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  men,  as  ill-intentioned  as  malevolent. 
You  will  at  all  times  find  in  me,  as  well  as  in  the 
generals  my  representatives,  the  repressers  of  in- 
justice and  abuses. . 

"  Industrious  inhabitants  of  the  towns  !  be  subr 
missive  to  the  laws;  they  will  not  cease  to  be 
your  protection. 

"  Feople,  magistrates,  and  soldiers !  I  lay  be- 
fore you  your  duties  and  mine.  For  me,  I  pro- 
mise, in  the  face  of  heaven,  to  do  whatever  will 
depend  on  me,  by  the  permission  of  God,  to  pre- 
serve union,  peace,  and  public  tranquillity,  and 
consequently  the  happiness  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
I  promise  to  execute  what  is  prescribed  to  me  by 
the  constitution.  Swear  to  me,  in  like  manner, 
before  the  Supreme  Being,  that  you  will  submit 
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yourselves  to  those  laws  which  are  to  ensure  your    BOOK  V. 
happiness,  and  consolidate  your  liberty.  

"  Citizens !  I  inform  you  that  the  law  is  the  CHAP.VKI. 
compass  of  every  citizen ;   that  when  it  speaks 
they  must  yield  obedience.     The  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  are  to  be  the  first  to  submit  to 
them,  and  to  give  thereby  an   example   to   the 
people.     Follow,  from  point  to  point,  the  constitu- 
tion, which  the  central  and  legislative  assembly  of 
St.  Domingo  has  just  presented  to  you  ;  and  may 
the  sublime  principles  it  has  just  consecrated  re- 
main eternally  engraven  upon  your  hearts. 

"  At  all  times,  my  dear  fellow-citizens  and 
friends,  my  desire,  my  wish,  and  my  ambition, 
consisted  in  finding  and  preparing  the  means  to 
render  you  free  and  fiappy  :  if  I  can  attain  an  ob- 
ject so  dear  to  my  heart,  I  shall  not  regret  life, 
and  I  shall  go,  without  any  remorse,  to  render  an 
account  of  my  actions  to  the  Almighty  God,  the 
sovereign  author  of  all  things. 

"  Live  for  ever  the  French  republic  and  the 
colonial  constitution ! 

"  The  general  in  chief, 

(Signed)  "  TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE." 

The  French  consul  dispatched  a  fleet  to  St. 
Domingo,  consisting  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war 
and  transports,  commanded  by  Admiral  Villaret, 
with  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  placed  General  Leclerc,  the  consul's 
brother-in-law,  assisted  by  several  generals  of. 
note,  particularly  Rochambeau,  well  known  in  the 
West  Indies  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
slavery.  Bonaparte  sent  before  this  army  a  pro- 
clamation, dated  Paris,,  8th  of  November,  1801. 

"  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  ! 

"  Whatever  your  origin  or  your  colour,  you  are 
all  French,  you  are  all  free,  and  all  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  in-  the  estimation  61'  the  re- 
public.. 

"  France  has  been,  like  St.  Domingo,  a  prey 
to  factions,  torn  by  civil  and  foreign  wars.  But 
all  has  changed ;  all  people  have  embraced  the 
French,  and  have  sworn  towards  them  peace  and 
amity ;  all.  the  French  have  embraced  each  other 
also,  and  have  sworn  to  be  all  friends  and  bro- 
thers.. Come  also,  embrace  the  French,  and  re- 
joice to  see  again  your  friends  and  your  brothers 
of  Europe. 

"  The  government  sends  you  the  captain-general 
Leclerc :.  he  has  brought  with  him  great  forces 
for  protecting  you  against  your  enemies,  and 
against  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  If  it  be  said 
to  you, '  These  forces  are  destined  to  ravish  from 
you  your  liberty;'  answer  '  The  republic  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  taken  away  from  us.' 

"  Rally  round  the  captain-general.     He  brings 
you  abundance  and  peace.     Rally   all  of  you- 
4.X 
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BOOK  V.    around  him.    Whoever  shall  dare  to  separate  him- 

• self  from  the  captain-general  will  be  a  traitor  to 

CHAP. VIII.  his  country,  and  the  indignation  of  the  republic 
will  devour  him,  as  the  fire  devours  your  dried 
canes. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  17th  Brumaire,  year  10  of  the 
French  republic,  (Nov.  8,  1801.) 

"  The  first  consul, 
(Signed)  "  BONAPARTE. 

"  By  the  first  consul. 

"  The  secretary  of  state, 
(Signed)  »  H.  B.  MARET." 

Two  sons  of  Toussaint,  one  about  fifteen  and 
the  other  fourteen,  had  been  sent  to  France  for 
their  education.  He  had  trusted  them  to  French 
honor  and  gratitude ;  yet,  to  take  these  youths 
from  their  studies,  and  send  them  out  to  inveigle 
their  father,  was  the  project  of  Napoleon.  And 
lest  the  news  of  the  great  armaments  that  were 
preparing  sdiould  put  the  negro  chief  on  his 
guard,  means  were  found  to  deceive  him  grossly, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  and  its  desti- 
nation. Toussaint  supposed  them  to  come  only 
with  friendly  views,  and  by  proclamations  enjoined 
the  negroes  to  receive  them  with  affection,  confi- 
dence, and  respect. 

While  this  chief  was  working  night  and  day 
for  the  good  of  France,  by  restoring  with  all  his 
might  the  tillage  of  her  richest  colony,  the  French 
fleet  and  army  were  stealing  over  the  sea  to  de- 
stroy him  and  his  useful  labours.  They  at  length 
arrived,  and  it  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  mat 
the  first  step  of  General  Leclerc  was  to  send  no- 
tice of  his  arrival  to  the  lawful  governor  of  the 
island,  whom  he  was  sent  to  succeed,  and  demand 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town  and  forts  in 
which  he  meant  to  quarter  his  forces.  No  such 
thing.  General  Leclerc  went  to  work  exactly 
like  an  invading  enemy  in  time  of  war,  though  he 
bad  the  modesty  afterwards  to  complain,  that  he 
was  not  received  as  a  friend.  The  moment  he 
saw  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  he  broke  his  force 
in  three  divisions,  which  fell  like  a  sky-rocket,  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time,  on  the  three 
principal  towns  of  the  island.  At  Fort  Dauphin, 
where  General  Rochambeau  arrived  with  the  first 
division  of  the  army,  before  the  two  others  could 
get  round  to  their  points  of  attack,  the  troops  M  ere 
instantly  landed.  No  summons  was  sent  to  give 
the  poor  wandering  colonists  a  chance  of  saving 
their  lives  by  submission.  The  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  on  the  beach.  The  negroes 
ran  down  in  crowds  to  behold  so  strange  a  sight, 
and  before  they  had  any  notice  of  what  was  de- 
signed against  them,  they  were  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  routed  with  the  loss  of  many  inno- 
cent lives. 


While  by  such  means  possession  was  obtained 
of  Fort  Dauphin,  the  main  body  of  the  fleet 
and  army  under  Villaret  and  Leclerc  were  hast- 
ening round  to  the  Cape.  They  arrived  the  next 
day,  and  instantly  prepared  to  land  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  town  ;  but  Christophe,  the'  black 
feneral,  who  commanded  at  this  important  post, 
aving  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Dauphin,  bravely  and  loyally  refused  to  suffer 
them  to  enter  the  harbour  until  he  should  receive 
orders  from  Toussaint,  who  was  absent  in  the 
interior  country.  The  French  resolved  to  profit 
by  Toussaint's  absence,  and  therefore  landed  the 
troops  by  force,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  at  the 
expence  not  only  of  many  lives,  but  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  town,  which  was  set  h're  to  by 
Christophe,  after  repeatedly  warning  the  invaders 
that  he  should  find  it  his  duty  so  to  act.  Every- 
where the  French  demanded  instant  possession  of 
the  forts,  and  every  where  punished  the  refusal 
by  as  much  murder  as  they  were  able  to  commit. 
During-  this  time,  the  period  of  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  Toussaint  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast ;  and,  in  order  to  try  the  forces  of  cor- 
ruption upon  this  African  patriot,  Coisnon,  the 
tutor  of  his  sons,  was  sent  to  him  from  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Cape  Fran9ois.  The  poor  lads,  igno- 
rant of  public  affairs,  had  been  taught  that  it  was 
for  their  father's  good  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  chief  consul ;  and  Bonaparte  himself  had 
talked  with  and  caressed  them  at  Paris,  in  order 
to  impress  that  opinion  on  their  minds. 

With  these  innocent  decoys  in  his  train,  and 
with  letters  both  from  General  Leclerc  and  the 
consul,  full  of  the  most  high-flown  compliments 
to  Toussaint,  and  the  most  tempting  offers  of 
honors,  wealth,  and  power,  Coisnon  set  out  from 
the  Cape,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  the 
negro's  usual  abode.  His  cruel  orders  were  to 
let  the  boys  see  and  embrace  their  father  and 
mother,  but  not  to  let  them  remain  :  if  the  father 
should  agree  to  sell  himself,  and  betray  the  cause 
of  freedom,  he  was  to  be  required  to  come  to  the 
Cape  to  receive  the  commands  of  Leclerc,  and 
become  his  lieutenant-general ;  but  if  he  should 
be  found  proof  against  corruption  and  deceit,  (he. 
boys  were  to  be  torn  from  his  arms,  and  brought, 
back  again  as  hostages.  If  nothing  else  could 
move  him,  the  fears  and  agonies  of  a  parent's 
breast  might,  it  was  hoped,  be  effectual  to  bend 
his  stubborn  virtue. 

On  their  arrival  at  Toussaint's  country  dwelling, 
the  father  was  not  at  home,  his  urgent  public 
duties  having  called  him  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
island,  where  he  was  probably  endeavouring  to 
collect  his  scattered  troops,  and  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  invaders.  The  mother,  however,  the 
faithful  wife  of  Toussaint,  was  there  ;  and  caught 
her  dear  long-absent  children  to  her  bosom. 
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Ooisnon  professed  to  her,  as  he  had  declared 
to  all  the  negroes  he  met  with  on  his  journey, 
that  the  consul  had  no  design  whatever  against 
their  freedom,  hut  wished  only  for  peace,  and  a 
due  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  republic. 
The  fond  mother  was  ready  to  believe  all  he  said. 
She  ardently  wished  that  it  might  be  true,  and 
that  her  beloved  husband,  with  his  superior 
knowledge  and  judgment,  might  see  cause  to  rori- 
fide  in  these  pleasing  assurances.  She  instantly 
sent  oft' an  express  to  him,  to  let  him  know  that  a 
messenger  from  the  consul  was  come,  with  the 
offer  of  peace,  liberty,  and  their  children. 

Toussuint  was  so  far  distant,  that,  with  all  his 
wonderful  speed  in  riding,  he  did  not  arrive  at 
Eunery  (the  place  of  his  Lome)  till  the  following 
night.  On  his  arrival,  he  pressed  first  the  elder 
boy,  then  the  younger  to  his  heart.  Next  he 
stepped  back  for  a  moment,  to  gaze  on  their  fea- 
tures and  their  persons.  Isaac,  the  elder,  was  so 
much  grown,  that  he  was  almost  as  tall  as  his 
father ;  his  face  began  to  wear  a  manly  air,  and 
Toussaint  recalled  in  him  the  same  image  that 
sometimes  met  his  youthful  eyes  when  he  bathed 
in  the  clear  lake  among  the  mountains.  The 
younger  was  not  yet  so  near  to  manhood,  but  his 
•ofter  features  were  not  less  endearing.  The 
father  saw  again  the  playful  urchin  that  used  to 
climb  upon  his  knees,  and  the  very  expression 
that  won  his  heart  in  the  object  of  his  first  affec- 
tion. Agjiin  he  caught  both  the  youths  to  his 
bosom,  and  his  tears  dropped  fast  upon  their 
cheeks. 

The  father,  when  he  recovered  himself,  stretched 
out  his  arms  with  an  emotion  of  ill-placed  grati- 
tude to  the  tutor,  who  seizing  this  moment  as  the 
most  favorable  for  his  treacherous  designs,  retired 
from  the  embrace,  and  assailed  him  in  a  set 
speech,  with  persuasions  to  submit  to  the  consul, 
and  join  the  French  standard.  On  this  condition 
he  was  assured  of"  respect,  honor*,  fortune,"  the 
office  of  "  lieutenant-general  of  the  island,"  all,  in 
short,  that  the  gratitude  of  (he  republic  could 
offer,  or  his  own  heart  desire.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  should  refuse  to  submit,  the  most 
dreadful  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  were  de- 
nounced against  him  and  his  followers.  The  im- 
placable vengeance  of  the  great  nation  was  threat- 
ened; and  the  eloquent  envoy  did  not  omit  to 
point  out  to  him  how  hopeless  must  be  all  his  ef- 
forts to  resist  the  armies  which  had  conquered 
Europe,  and  which  now  would  have  no  enemy  to 
contend  against,  but  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo. 
Above  all,  he  was  desired  to  reflect  upon  the  fate 
that  awaited  the  hostage  youths,  so  beloved,  and 
so  worthy  of  his  affection.  "  You  must  submit," 
said  Coisnon,  "  or  my  orders  are  to  carry  my 
pupils  back  to  the  Cape.  You  will  not,  I  know, 
eover  yourself  with  infamy,  by  breaking  faith  and 
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violating  a  safe  conduct.     Behold,  then,  the  tears    BOOK  V. 

of  your  wife ;  and  consider,  that  upon  your  de-  — 

cision  depends  whether  the  boys  shall  remain  to  CHAP. VIII. 
gladden  her  heart  and  yours,  or  be  torn  from  you 
both  for  ever."    The  orator  concluded  by  putting 
into  the  hero's  hands  the  letters  of  the  captain- 
general  -and  the  consul. 

Isaac  next  addressed  his  afflicted  father  in  a 
speech  which  his  tutor  had,  no  doubt,  assisted 
him  in  preparing-.  He  related  how  kindly  he 
was  received  by  the  consul,  and  what  high  esteem 
and  regard  that  chief  of  the  republic  professed 
for  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  his  family.  The 
younger  brother  added  something  which  he  had 
been  taught,  to  the  same  effect ;  and  both,  with 
artless  eloquence  of  their  own,  tried  to  win  their 
father  to  a  purpose,  of  the  true  nature  and  conse- 
quence of  which  they  had  no  suspicion. 

During  these  heart-rending  assaults  on  the 
virtue  and  firmness  of  Toussaint,  the  African, 
checking  his  tears,  and  eyeing  his  children  with 
glances  of  agonized  emotion,  maintained  a  pro- 
found silence.  "  Hearken  to  your  children,"  cried 
Coisnon,  "confide  in  their  innocence;  they  will 
tell  you  nothing  but  truth."  Again  the  tears  of 
the  mother  and  her  boys,  and  their  sobbing  en- 
treaties, poured  anguish1  into  his  bosom.  He  still 
remained  silent.  The  conflict  of  passions  and 
principles  within  him  might  have  been  seen  in  his 
expressive  features,  and  in  his  eager  glistening 
eye. 

At  length  he  suddenly  composed  his  agitated 
visage,  gently  disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  his  wife  and  children,  took  the  envoy  into  an 
inner  chamber,  and  gave  him  a  dignified  refusal. 
"  Take  back  my  children,"  said  he,  "  since  it 
must  be  so.  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren 
and  my  God." 

After  many  bloody  actions,  and  six  or  seven 
weeks  of  almost  perpetual  marching  and  fighting, 
the  French  general  thought  himself  master  of  St. 
Domingo.  He  boasted  to  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  consul  proclaimed  to  all  Europe,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  was  accomplished.  "  Toussaint, 
without  stations,  without  treasure,  without  army, 
is  no  more  than  a  brigand,  wandering  from  morne 
to  morne,  with  some  brigands  like  himself,  whom 
our  intrepid  warriors  are  pursuing,  and  whom 
they  will  soon  have  caught  and  destroyed." 

At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Tous- 
saint, and  all  the  generals  and  troops  under  his 
command,  and  the  African  chief  obtained  leave 
to  retire.  He  accordingly  went  to  his  peaceful 
family  mansion  at  Gonaives,  which  is  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  St.  Marcs.  He  had  there  a  little 
estate,  which  was  called  by  his  own  surname, 
L'Ouverture,  and  where  he  perhaps  hoped  long 
tg  enjoy  the  peace  and  leisure  to  which  he  haa 
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BOOK  V.  for  ten  years  been  a  stranger,  and  to  indulge  his 

warm  affections  in  the  society  of  his  beloved  wife 

CHAP.  VIM.  and  their  surviving  children;  for  the  two  pro- 
mising youths  from  whom  he  had  been  torn,  it  is 
supposed,  lie  never  afterwards  saw. 

On  a  sudden,  at  midnight,  the  Creole  frigate, 
supported  by  the  Hero,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
both  dispatched  on  purpose  by  Leclerc,  from  the 
Cape,  stood  in  towards  the  Calm  Beach,  near  Go- 
naives.  Boats,  with  troops,  immediately  after 
landed,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  Toussainf, 
while  he  was  at  rest  with  the  faithful  companion 
ef  all  his  cares  and  dangers. 

Brunot,  a  brigadier-general,  and  Ferrari,  aid- 
de-camp  to  Leclerc,  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
hero  with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  and  demanded  of 
him  to  go,  with  all  his  family,  on  board  the 
frigate. 

Toussaint  submitted,  as  far  as  concprned  his 
own  fate,  without  gratifying  his  base  enemies  by 
a  murmur :  but,  alive  to  the  fears  and  to  the 
dangers  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  requested 
that  they  might  be  left  at  home,  and  would  have 
made  that  the  condition  of  his  own  compliance. 
This  condition,  however,  his  ruthless  oppressors 
would  not  grant ;  for  the  destruction  of  all  who 
were  dearest  to  Toussaint,  was  part  of  their  per- 
fidious purpose.  An  irresistible  military  force 
appeared,  and  the  whole  family,  including  the 
niece  of  a  deceased  brother,  were  earned  on 
board  the  frigate,  and  from  thence  embarked  in 
the  Hero,  which  proceeded  with  them  immedi- 
ately to  France. 

This  unfortunate  chief  was  absolutely  refused 
the  comfort  of  conversing  with  his  family  on  the 
passage.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
for  even  the  public  French  accounts  disclosed, 
that  he  was  confined  constantly  in  his  cabin,  and 
there  guarded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest  than  he  was  hurried  on  shore ;  and  it  was 
now  that  his  fortitude  had  to  sustain  its  severest 
trial.  Even  the  fierce  and  cruel  Leclerc  had 
thought  it  too  harsh  to  separate  him  from  his  be- 
loved wife  and  children  ;  but  he  was  forced  by 
the  merciless  consul  to  bid  them  a  last  adieu. 
They  were  detained  prisoners  on  ship-board, 
while  he  was  carried  to  a  solitary  cell  in  a  distant 
castle  in  the  country. 

Here  he  was  confined  a  long  time,  in  a  way, 
the  strictness  of  which  may  be  supposed  from  the 
darkness  which  prevailed  as  to  his  fate.  His 
afflicted  wife  and  family  were  not  imprisoned  with 
less  closeness  than  himself;  and  as  their  removal 
was  never  ascertained,  it  is  naturally  concluded 
that  they  were  all  murdered  ! 

This  celebrated  negro  was  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture ;  he  had  a  fine  eye,  and  his  glances  were 
rapid  and  penetrating ;  extremely  sober  by  habit, 


his  activity  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprizes 
was  incessant.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman, 
and  travelled,  on  occasion,  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity, arriving  frequently  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney alone,  or  almost  unattended ;  his  aid-de- 
camps and  his  domestics  being'  unable  to  follow 
him  in  journeys  which  were  often  fifty  or  sixty 
leagues.  He  slept  generally  in  his  clothes,  and 
gave  very  little  time  either  to  repose  or  to  his 
meals.  Having  been  born  in  St.  Domingo,  he 
wns  by  birth  a  slave.  By  the  uncommon  kind- 
ness of  his  master,  or,  as  some  say,  by  his  own 
unassisted  pains,  he  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  became  the  astonishment  of  his  ignorant 
countrymen.  He  was  remarkably  devout,  being 
a  sincere  Christian,  and  rose  by  degrees  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  blacks.  As  he  was  very  tenacious 
of  his  honor,  the  greatest  reliance  was  placed 
on  his  promises,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following- 
well-authenticated  anecdote : — 

When  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  General 
Maitland,  by  which  the  island  was  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  English,  (see  Book  III.  Chap,  viii.), 
Toussaint  came  to  see  the  British  commander  at 
his  head-quarters ;  and  the  general,  wishing  to 
settle  some  points  personally  with  him  before  the 
English  should  embark,  returned  the  visit  at 
Toussaint "s  camp  in  the  country. 

So  well  was  his  character  known,  that  the  Bri- 
tish general  did  not  scruple  to  go  to  him  with 
only  two  or  three  attendants,  though  it  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  own  army,  and  he 
Lad  to  pass  through  a  country  full  of  negroes* 
who  had  very  lately  been  his  mortal  enemies. 
The  commissioner  of  the  French  republic,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  so  well  of  the  honor  of  this 
virtuous  chief;  for  ,3fonsieur  Romne,  thinking 
this  visit  of  General  Maitland  a  good  opportunity 
to  make  him  prisoner,  wrote  a  letter  to  Toussaint. 
begging  him,  as  he  was  a  true  republican,  to  seize 
the  British  general's  person.  General  Maitlanu* 
proceeded  towards  Toussaint's  camp.  On  the 
road  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his  private 
friends,  telling  him  of  Monsieur  Roume's  plot, 
and  warning  him  not  to  put  himself  into  the  negro 
general's  power :  but  the  known  character  of 
Toussaint  made  the  British  general  still  rely  upon 
his  honor :  besides,  the  good  of  his  majesty's 
service  required,  at  that  period,  that  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  this  great  man,  though  even 
at  some  risk ;  and  General  Maitland,  therefore, 
bravely  and  wisely  determined  to  proceed. 

When  they  arrived  at  Toussaint's  head-quarters, 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  General  Maitland  was 
desired  to  wait ;  and,  after  much  delay,  the  negro 
chief  still  did  not  appear.  The  general's  mind 
began  to  misgive  him,  as  was  natural  upon  a  re- 
ception seemingly  so  uncivil,  and  so  conformable 
to  the  warning  lie  had  received.  Blit  at  length, 
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Toussaint    entered    the   room 
open   in   his.  hand:    "There, 


with    two    letters 

in  Ins,  Hand:  "  mere,  general,"  said  the 
eliief,  "  read  these  before  we  talk  together ;  the 
one  is  a  letter  just  received  from  Roume,  and  the 
other  my  answer.  I  would  not  come  to  you,  till 
I  had  written  my  answer  to  him ;  that  you  may 
see  how  safe  you  nre  with  me,  and  how  incapable 
I  am  of  baseness."  General  Maitlaud  read  the 
letters,  and  found  the  one  an  artful  attempt  to  ex- 
cite Toussaint  to  seize  his  guest,  as  an  act  of  duty 


to  the  republic  ;  the  other,  a  noble  and  indignant   BOOK  V. 
refusal.     "  What,"  said  Toussaint,  "  have  I  not 
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passed  my  word  to  the  British  general?  How  CHAP.VIU. 
then  can  you  suppose  that  I  will  cover  myself 
with  dishonor,  by  breaking  it  ?  His  reliance  on 
my  good  faith  leads  him  to  put  himself  in  my 
power,  and  I  should  be  for  ever  infamous,  were  I 
to  act  as  you  advise.  I  am  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  republic,  but  will  not  serve  it  at  the  expence 
of  my  conscience  and  my  honor." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JiTeqociations  for  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France.— Preliminaries  signcd.-^-Violent  De- 
bates in  both  Homes  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  upon  the  same.^Congress  at  Amiens. — Definitive 
Treaty  signed. — Observations. 


WHILE  every  shore  re-echoed  with  the  thunder 
of  hostile  squadrons,    and    opposing    fleets    and 
armies  alternately  threatened  the  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain and   France   with    insult   and    invasion,    an 
active  intercourse  had  taken   place  between  the 
two  governments.     Flags  of  truce  and  of  defiance 
were  actually  displayed  at  the  same  time  ami 'in 
•he   same    strait ;    so  that  while   Boulogne   and 
Dunkirk  were  bombarded  or  blockaded  by  inimi- 
cal fleets,  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais  were  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  packet-boats,  and  the  mes- 
sengers  of  the    courts   of  St.  James's    and  the 
Thuilleries.     Although  it  was  well  known,  that 
discussions  relative  to  peace  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  the  public   opinion 
augured  ill   of  the  success    of  the    negociation. 
Almost  three  weeks  elapsed  before  an  answer  was 
returned"  by  the    French   government   to    Lord 
Hawkesbury's  letter  to  M.  Otto,  dated  June  25  ; 
and  it  noticed  the  offers  of  the  court  of  London, 
merely    to   express    the    indignation    excited   by 
them.     "  Can  it  lie  believed,"  said  the  minister, 
M.  Otto,  "  that  the  French  people  are  reduced  to 
such  a  sad  extremity  as  to   sign    a   disgraceful 
peace  '(     If,  after  eight  years  of  a  war.  which  has 
caused  so  much  blood  to  be  shed,  after  so  many 
assuraiu.vs  of  moderation,  so  many  reciprocal  pro- 
(Mtations,    the    French    people   see    themselves 
obliged  to  continue  the  war,  is  it  to  be   doubted 
that  it  will  find  in  its  constancy,  its  population, 
;nid  its  strength,  the  means  of  repairing  the  losses 
nliich  its  allies  and  itself  have  only  in  part  re- 
strained ;   occupied    by   treasons,  by   the   conse- 
quences of  the  revolution,  and  the  efforts  of  con- 
tinental nations  f" 

The  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  July 
20,  after  expressing  the  surprise  which  he  felt  at 
the  rejection  of  proposals  so  equitable  ;  concluded 


by  demanding,  "  that  the  French  government 
would  distinctly  state  to  what  part  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  his  majesty  its  objections  applied  ;  and 
that  it  would  communicate,  with  the  same  frank- 
ness which'  had  marked  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  conditions  which,  after  a  general  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  it  might  judge  proper, 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  to  a  prompt' and  nanuv 

i  ~  •        »  r  rJ 

conclusion. 

M.   Otto,   without  delay,   made   a  rejoinder, 
couched    in   language    extremely   cold,   and   ap- 
proaching to  contempt.     He  declared,  "  that  the 
French  government  was  forgetful  of  nothing  that 
might  lead  to  a  general  peace,  because  it  was  at 
the  same  time  the  interest  ot  humanity  and  of  the 
allies.     It  was  for  the  King  of  England  to  calcu- 
late, if  it  was  equally  for  the  interest  of  his  poli- 
tics, his  commerce,  and  his   nation."      M.  Otto 
then  stated,  that  England  should  keep  Ceylon ; 
adding,  in  explicit  terms,  "  that  Egypt  should  be 
restored  to  the  Porte ;   that  Minorca  should  be 
given  back  to  Spain  ;  that  Malta  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  order ;  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  other  conquests  of  England  should  be 
restored  to  the  allies :  as  to  3Iartlnico  in  particu- 
lar, France  would  never  renounce  her  right  to  it. 
Nothing  now  remains,"  added  the  French  minis- 
ter, in  a  tone  somewhat  haughty,  "  for  the  British 
cabinet,  but  to  manifest  the  part  M'hich   it  will 
take ;  and  if  these  conditions  cannot  satisfy  it,  it 
will  be  proved  in  the  face  of  the  M'orld  that  the 
first  consul  has  neglected  nothing,   and  that  he 
has  evinced  his  disposition  to  make  every  kind  of 
sacrifice,  to  re-establish  peace,  and    to  spare  to 
humanity  the  tears  and  blood  M'hich  will  be  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  new  campaign." 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  answer  to  the  above  note 
was  delayed  till  the  5th  of  August.     "  His  ma- 
4Y 
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HOOK  V.  jesty,"  the    minister   said,    "  had   every  right  to 

expect  that  the  unreserved  and  moderate  pro- 

CBAP.  IX.  positions  to  which  he  was  disposed  to  accede,  for 
s-x"v*^»  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  would  have  been 
*"•  favorably  received  by  the  French  government, 
or,  at  least,  that  in  the  plan  of  pacification  which 
•was  offered,  there  would  have  been  no  essential 
difference.  His  majesty  was  convinced  that  no 
reasonable  objection  would  be  made  by  the  French 
government  to  the  substance  of  the  conditions 
which  he  had  proposed  :  he  had  therefore  a  rig-lit 
to  expect,  that  every  proposition  that  might  spring 
from  it  should  be  conformable  to  those  principles 
which  had  been  acknowledged,  as  those  were 
which  appeared  in  his  last  communication.--- The 
undersigned  flattered  himself  that  the  French 
government  would  be  guided  by  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  that  the  success  of  the  negotiation  would 
not  be  frustrated  by  a  demand,  on  its  part,  of  res- 
titutions which  the  relative  situations  of  the 
belligerent  powers  would  not  allow,  and  which 
its  own  example,  in  regard  to  its  conquests,  did 
not  give  it  any  right  to  expect,  and  which  his 
majesty  did  not  consider  as  according  with  those 
principles  on  which  alone  an  honorable  and  per- 
manent peace  could  be  concluded.  In  this  view 
his  majesty  was  disposed  to  give  a  new  proof  of 
his  moderation  and  sentiments ;  and  he  did  not 
make  any  difficulty  in  declaring,  that,  if  the 
French  government  would  swlmit  of  a  reasonable 
arrangement  relative  to  the  East  Indies,  in  con- 
formity to  the  principle  which  had  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  true  basis  of  the  negotiations,  his 
majesty  was  ready  to  enter  into  further  explana- 
tions relative  to  the  island  of  Malta,  and  desired 
seriously  to  concert  the  means  to  form  tin  arrange- 
ment which  would  render  it  independent  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  France." 

After  this  great  concession  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  discussions  were  resumed,  and 
tended  rapidly  towards  a  favorable  conclusion. 
M.  Otto  informed  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  by  a  note 
dated  24th  Thermidor,  (August  11,)  that  he  did 
not  delay  a  moment  to  communicate  to  his  govern- 
ment that  which  he  had  received  of  the  5th  of 
August.  "  It  was,"  said  that  dexterous  nego- 
tiator, "  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction  that  the 
first  eonsul  perceived,  in  the  last  communication  of 
the  British  government,  that  the  negotiation  began 
on  its  part  to  assume  a  character  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence,  and  to  afford  the  prospect  of 
a  termination  to  those  evils  which  are  the  inevi- 
table consequence*  of  a  war  of  so  long  duration. 
His  Britannic  majesty  having  consented  that  the 
island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  belong  neither  to 
France  nor  to  England,  the  sole  obstacle  was  re- 
moved which  the  arrangements  respecting  the 
Mediterranean  still  continued  to  offer.  And  as 
to  America — his  majesty  having  declared  that 


he  was  not  influenced  by  any  view  of  ambition 
and  aggrandisement — he  thought  .proper  to  re- 
mark, that  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  majesty 
in  that  quarter  have  their  central  point  in  Jamaica, 
an  t':;tensjve  and  opulent  colony,  strong  from  its 
position,  but  impregnable  by  the  accumulated 
works  which  render  it  superior  to  all  attack  ;  con- 
sequently the  antient  possessions  of  his  majesty 
in  America  did  not  require  to  be  augmented,  in 
order  to  their  consolidation  or  lo  assure  their  means 
of  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  French  govern- 
ment would  not  put  the  peace  of  the  world  in 
balance  with  the  possession  of  ;t!i  island  but  of 
secondary  consequence  to  France  and  its  allies, 
and  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
his  Britannic  majesty." 

The  cession  of  Trinidad  being  thus  virtually 
secured  to  England  as  a  compensation  for  !!:«; 
acquisition  of  Oliven/.a  by  Spain,  not  king  of  mag- 
nitude, long  to  impede  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  treaty,  seemed  to  remain.  Another 
effort  was  however  made,  in  these  circumstances, 
by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  retain  the  island  of 
Martinico,  or  at  least  to  obtain  something,  though 
of  inferior  value,  by  way  of  exchange.  In  a 
note,  addressed  August  1-1,  therefore,  to  31. 
Otto,  the  English  minister  declared,  "  that,  if 
the  possession  of  Martinico  by  his  majesty  be 
considered  by  the  French  government  as  ;m  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  return  of  peacr, 
his  majesty  might  be  induced  to  renounce  his 
just  pretension  in  this  respect,  on  condition  that 
the  French  government  would  consent  to  the 
following  alternative  :  In  the  1st  place,  That  his 
majesty  might  keep,  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago ;  and,  in  this 
case,  Dernorary,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  should 
be  free  ports.  2dly,  That  his  majesty  should  re- 
tain possession  of  S*f.  Lucia,  Tobago,  Dernerary, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice." 

This  note  occasioned  some  discussion  ;  and 
France  being  desirous  to  spare  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty the  mortification  of  ceding  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  in  which  case  Portugal  might  doubtless 
have  preserved  the  district  of  Olivenza,  the  first 
consul  was  induced — "  contrary  to  the  immoveable 
basis  which  had  been  so  long  established  in 
France,  that  the  peace  ought  not  to  cost  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  the  republic" — to  offer  Tobago 
and  Curasao  in  lieu  of  Trinidad;  for,  as  to  the 
cession  of  Martinico,  the  French  government 
would  not  deign  to  hearken  even  for  a  moment 
to  the  mention  of  a  proposition  so  degrading. 
But  the  English  government  refused  to  depart 
from  its  demand  of  Trinidad. 

On  the  7th  of  September  a  long  conference 
took  place  between  the  two  ministers,  in  which 
the  substance  of  the  preliminary  articles  was 
finally  arranged.  The  most  remarkable  difference 
which  arose  on  this  occasion  related  te  the  article 
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stipulating  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal.    For  Lord  Hawkesbury  proposing  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  word   kingdom,  the  words  "  ter- 
ritory   and    possessions    of    lier    most    Faithful 
majesty,"  citizen  Otto  refused  to  consent   to  the 
alteration,  as  it  might  weaken  the  arrangements 
made  at  Badajoz  respecting  the  limits  of  Guiana. — 
Agreeably  to  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet, 
Lord  IIav,'kesbury  still  continued  to  exert  some 
efforts  to  gain  the  island  of  Toba<ro  from  France, 
in  addition  to  Trinidad,  as  well  as  to  prevail  that 
Uemerary,  Essequibo,   and   Berbicc    should  be 
declared  free   ports — concessions   which  the  ut- 
most firmness,  combined  with  the  greatest  address, 
could  alone  hope  to  obtain.    But,  by  their  waver- 
ing conduct,  the  English  ministry  incurred  the 
mortification    of  a    peremptory,    not   to  say   im- 
perious, declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government,    as    communicated    from    M.    Tal- 
leyrand to  M.  Otto,  24th  Fructidor  (September 
11),  "that,  if  the  propositions  in  question    were 
.sustained,    they   would  destroy   all  the   disposi- 
tions   announced  on    the    part   of  the    English 
government,  and  which  they  had  given  room  to 
hope  for,  and  to  have  seen  the  salutary  work  of 
peace    immediately   terminated.     For,    in  fine." 
said  this  minister,  "it  is  not  when   it  has    ceded 
all  that  is  compatible  with  its  lion  or  that  a  govern- 
ment can  suffer  new  sacrifices  to  be  torn  from  it; 
and  the  first  consul,  treating  in  the  name  of  the 
French    people,    will   never  subscribe   to   con- 
ditions in   which  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  com- 
promised.    It  is  prescribed  to  you,  citizen,  to  give 
a  formal   assurance   of  it."      M.  Otto  was   also 
charged  to  add  verbally  to  this  declaration,  "  that 
the  first  consul  having  gone  as  far  as  honor  would 
permit  him,  there  was  no  room  to  hope  that  he 
would  make  one  step  more." 

In  the  reply,  September  22d,  to  this  ultima- 
tum on  the  part  of  France,  Lord  Hawkesbury 
consented  that  the  limits  of  French  Guiana  should 
be  extended  to  the  river  Ariwari,  prodded  that 
the  integrity  of  all  the  states  of  her  most  Faith- 
ful majesty  in  Europe  be  maintained.  He  also 
renounced  the  pretensions  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty respecting  the  settlements  of  Demerary, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice  :  but,  persisting  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  hope  as  to  the  third  point  of 
difference,  this  nobleman  added,  "  From  the  dis- 
position that  his  majesty  has  shown  to  get  rid  of 
every  other  difficulty,  he  cannot  suppose  that  the 
French  government  will  raise  a  new  obstacle  on 
the  possession  of  the  island  of  Tobago.  It  is  an 
ancient  property  of  his  crown ;  the  people  are 
almost  entirely  English  colonists;  and  it  is  not 
of  any  value  or  interest  to  France." 

This  attempt  being  rejected  by  the  French 
government,  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace, 
fifteen  in  number,  were  at  length  signed,  ou  the 
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evening  of  the  1st  of  October  (1801),  by  the  two  BOOK  V. 

ministers  plenipotentiary.  — 

Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  these  articles,  his  CHAP,  n 
Britannic  majesty  agreed  to  restore  to  the  French 
republic  and  her  allies  all  the  possessions  and 
colonies  conquered  by  the  British  arms  during 
the  war — the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  Ceylon  excepted.  "  The  port  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall  be  open  to  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  tho  two  contracting  par- 
tics,  who  shall  enjoy  therein  the  same  ad  vantages. 
The  island  of  Malta,  with  its  dependencies,  shall 
be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, and  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this 
island  completely  independent  of  either  of  the 
two  contracting  parties,  it  shall  be  placed  under 
the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to 
be  agreed  upon  iti  the  definitive  treaty.  Egypt 
shall  be  restored  to  the  sublime  Porte,  whose  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  shall  be  preserved  entire, 
such  as  they  existed  previously  to  the  present 
war.  The  territories  and  possessions  of  her  most 
Faithful  majesty  shall  likewise  be  preserved  en- 
tire. The  French  forces  shall  evacuate  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory.  The 
English  forces  shall,  in  like  manner,  evacuate 
Porto  Ferrajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and 
islands  which  they  may  occupy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  in  the  Adriatic.  1  he  republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the 
French  republic.  The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  same  footing  on  which 
they  were  before  the  present  war.  And,  finally", 
plenipotentiaries  shall  be  named  on  each  side, 
who  shall  repair  to  Amiens  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  concert 
with  the  allies  of  the  contracting  parties." 

Fortunately  for  ministers,  tire  desire  of  peace 
was  so  great,  that  few  persons  were  inclined  very 
severely  to  scrutinize  the  articles  of  this  pre- 
liminary treaty.  The  intelligence  that  peace  was 
concluded,  diffused  through  the  nation  the  most 
sincere  and  cordial  satisfaction.  The  public  were 
well  aware  that  France  was  made  great  by  the 
war,  and  not  by  the  peace  ;  respecting  the  spe- 
cific conditions  of  which  they  displayed  almost 
a  frigid  indifference.  Even  judges  of  a  far 
superior  class,  knowing  the  difficulties  with  which 
ministers  had  to  contend,  confiding  in  their  good 
intentions,  and  weary  of  a  senseless  contest, 
seemed  willing  to  view  the  errors  and  omissions 
of  this  treaty  with  extreme  indulgence.  It  was 
thought,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  procedure, 
virtually  to  transfer  the  possession  of  Porto  Ferrajo 
to  France,  without  securing  either  Malta  or 
Minorca  to  England.  It  was  believed  that  abler 
negotiators  might  at  least  have  obtained  the  res- 
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BOOK.  V.  titution  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  which  England 
was  under  the  necessity,  in  very  ditf'erent  cir- 
cumstaiK  ('.•-.  of  ceding  to  France  by  the  trealy  of 
1783.  But,  above  all,  it  excited  astonishment, 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  indignation,  that  no 
regard  ulia'ever  was  paid,  in  this  preliminary 
treaty,  to  <h<  ••<  Ms  of  the  antient  and  unfor- 

tunate ally   of   i  ',  (he  King  of  Sardinia; 

the  integrity  of  wi»c>!  i!ominions  hud  tx  en,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  guaranteed  by 
Great  .Britain,  who  had  even  engaged,  by  a  posi- 
tive convention  with  that  power,  not  ;o  conclude 
any  peace  with  France  till  Savoy  was  restored/ 
This  omission,  however,  they  hoped  might  be 
rectified  by  some  provision  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
On  the  12th  of  October  the  ratification  of  the 
first  consul  was  brought  to  London  i>y  Colonel 
Lauriston,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  who  was 
•welcomed  with  loud  and  universal  acclamations  ; 
and  the  event  was  celebmted  in  bolh  countries 
by  e\  cry  public  demonstration  ofjoy.  The  Count 
D'Artois  then  anxiously  waiting  in  London  the 
is.Mie  of  the  negotiation,  and  other  emigrants  of 
distinction,  acknowledging  this  treaty  as  the 
utter  extinction  of  their  hopes,  and  dreading  the 
arrival  of  a  French  ambassador,  retired  pre- 
cipitately to  their  former  asylum  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  second  session  of  the  Imperial  parliament 
was  opened  on  the  2i)th  of  October,  1801,  by 
the  king  in  person,  who  in  his  speech  announced 
the  favorable  conclusion  of  the  negotiation  be- 
gun during  the  last  session  of  parliament.  He 
declared  his  satisfaction  that  the  difference  -with 
the  northern  powers  had  been  adjusted  by  a 
convention  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  expressed 
their  readiness  to  accede.  "  The  essential  rights,'' 
said  his  majesty,  "  for  which  we  contended,  are 
thereby  secured  ;  and  provision  is  made  that  the 
exercise  of  them  shall  be  attended  with  as  little 
molestation  as  possible  to  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties."  He  then  proceeded  to  slate, 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  also  been  ratified 
between  himself  and  the  French  republic  ;  and 
lie  trusted  that  this  important  arrangement,  whilst 
it  manifested  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his 
views,  would  also  be  found  conducive  to  the  sub- 
stantial iuterests  of  this  country,  and  honor- 
aide  to  (lie  British  character. 

In  the  house  of  peers  the  address  was  moved 
by  Lord  Bollon  (formerly  Mr.  Orde),  who  ob- 
served, (hat  it  was  a  magnificent  triumph  for 
England,  to  make  a  peace  in  the  very  midst  of 
lier  conquests  from  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  Africa  to 
the  remotest  shores  of  Asia  and  America.  His 
lordship  contrasted,  on  this  occasion,  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  Germany,  which 
\m  styled  "  disunited,  parricidal,  and  treacherous." 


Our  allies,  he  said,  had  in  an  evil  hour  chosen 
to  desert  us,  and  we  had  been  left  to  fight  the 
battle  for  ourselves;  but  the  struggle  was  glorious, 
and  the  termination  happy.  At  the  period  when 
the  peace  was  made,  it  was  evident  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  Europe  could  not  be  preserved  :  had 
this  been  possible,  it  would  have  been  effected 
by  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  speech  which  con- 
tained much  censure  of  the  late,  and  praise  of 
the  present  administration,  declared  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  address,  which  was  carried 
without  a  dissentient  voice. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr..  Fox  expressed 
the  same  sentiments  of  approbation  respecting 
the  peace,  in  which  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Windharn, 
the  late  secretary  at  war,  professed  his  entire 
disapprobation  of  the  preliminaries  recently 
signed  with  France,  and  avowed  himself  to  be  a 
solitary  mourner  in  the  midst  of  tha  public  re- 
joicings upon  that  event.  In  signing  the  peace, 
lie  thought  that  his  honorable  friends,  the  pre- 
sent minister$,  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Sheridan  adverted  to  the  language  in 
which  3Ir.  Pitt  had  spoken  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  as  glorious  and  honorable—  in  which  hr- 
could  not  agree..  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  p. 
of  which  every  one  was  glad,  but  no  one  proud  : 
it  was  such  a  sort  of  a  peace  as  might  be  ex- 
pected after  s«ch  a  sort  of  a  war — a  war  the 
most  pernicious  in  which  this  country  had  ever 
been  engaged ;  and  the  peace  was,  perhaps,  as 
good  as  any  minister  could  make,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  (he  country  was  placed. 
The  motion  was  finally  carried  with  the  same 
unanimity  as  in  the  upper  house. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
liminaries was  taken  formally  into  consideration 
by  the  lords,  and  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  expressed  by  the  Earls  Spen- 
cer, Caernarvon,  and  Fifzwilliam,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  It  was- defended  by  the  Lord-chancel- 
lor, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  EaiU  of  Moira, 
Westmoreland,  and  St.  Vincent,  Lords  Hobart 
and  Pelham,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  On 
this  occasion  -Lord  Nelson  avowed  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  Malta  was,  in  a  naval  and  political 
view,  of  trivial  consequence,  being  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  Toulon  (o  watch  tlie  French  fleet 
from  that  port.  In  time  of  peace  it  would  have 
required  a  garrison  of  7000  men,  and  a  much 
larger  in  time  of  war,  without  being  of  any  real 
utility.  The  island  of  Minorca  also  (though  in 
(he  vicinity  of  Toulon)  his  lordship  declared  to 
be  of  no  importance  as  a  naval  station  ;  ncf-thcT 
did  he  consider  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  as  «\f 
any  great  value.  The  war  had,  iudecd,  been 
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long ;  but  he  believed  his  majesty  had  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  making  peace,  the  conditions 
of  which,  he  was  convinced,  were  the  most  ad- 
yantageous  that  could  be  procured  in  the  ex- 
isting' circumstances. 

The  house  at  length  divided,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  address,  as  moved  by  ministers, 
114 — against  it,  10. 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  address  was  moved 
in  the  house  of  commons  ;  when  the  peace  was 
fiercely  assailed  by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  and  Lord  Temple. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ 
from  those  with  whom  it  had  been  his  happiness 
to  live  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  state  that  this  peace  fully 
answered  all  his  wishes  ;  but  the  government  had 
obtained  the  best  terms  they  could  ;  and  they 
were  such  as  could  not  be  rejected  without  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  continuing  the  war 
without  any  adequate  necessity.  He  spoke  highly 
of  the  value  of  the  conquests  Britain  had  re- 
tained— Ceylon  and  Trinidad:  and  though  he 
would  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  Malta, 
he  thought  it,  compared  with  the  Indies,  but  a 
secondary  consideration.  It  appeared  to  him 
sound  policy  rather  to  place  Malta  under  the 
protection  of  a  third  power,  capable  of  defending 
it,  than,  by  retaining  it  ourselves,  to  mortify  the 
pride  and  attract  the  jealousy  of  the  enemy.  He 
asserted  that  the  resources  of  the  country  ought 
not  to  be  lavished  away  in  continuing  a  contest 
with  the  certainty  of  an  enormous  expense,  and 
when  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  we  might  not 
ultimately  be  obliged  to  sit  down  in  a  worse  rela- 
tive situation  than  the  present.  He  would  not 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  house  by  going  back 
to  the  origin  of  the  war ;  but,  peace  being  re- 
stored, forbearance  of  language  and  terms  of  re- 
spect were  proper. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  address.  Upon  the  whole,  and  in  reference 
to  situation  and  circumstances,  he  regarded  the 
peace  as  both  safe  and  honorable.  A  glorious 
peace  he  could  not  style  it;  for  such  a  peace 
could  be  the  result  only  of  a  glorious  war.  He 
confessed  himself  not  one  of  those  who  deemed 
Trinidad  or  Ceylon  preferable  to  3Ialta ;  but,  by 
insisting  on  Malta  or  the  Cape,  either  the  war 
would  have  been  prolonged,  or  a  loss  of  national 
dignity  sustained  by  making  the  concession  on 
our  part  from  compulsion ;  for  these  were  points 
which  France,  he  was  convinced,  would  never 
have  yielded.  He  commended  ministers  in  not 
having  sought  to  delude  us  by  the  jargon  of  their 
predecessors ;  by  senseless  assertions  of  the 
French  being-  now  on  the  verge,  and  now  in  the 
gulf  of  bankruptcy.  They  justly  considered 
France  as  a  great  and  formidable  foe,  in  treating 
with  whom,  they  had  wisely  tempered  firmness 
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of  conduct  with  moderation  of  tone.     As  to  the    BOOK  V. 

real  object  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox  confessed,  that  

he  always  understood  it  to  be  the  restoration  of  CHAP.  IX. 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  Not  that  it  was  the  sine 
qua  non ;  but  he  contended  that  the  late  ministers 
had  avowed  it  with  confidence,  prosecuted  it 
with  perseverance,  and  relinquished  it  with 
reluctance.  Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  their 
end,  it  was  now  allowed  that  the  nation  must 
content  itself  with  gaining  its  secondary  purpose. 
But  what  rational  person  ever  deemed  even  this 
secondary  purpose  to  he  attained  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad?  Who  could  have 
thought  that  ministers,  who  had  for  a  series  of 
years  entertained  such  grand  and  magnificent 
designs,  should  at  last  content  themselves  with 
Ceylon  in  the  east,  and  Trinidad  in  the  west, 
wrested  from  Holland  and  Spain,  by  way  of  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future, 
against  the  ambitious  projects  of  Gallic  aggran- 
disement in  Europe  ? 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  on  grounds 
analogous  to  those  argued  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
zealously  defended  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and 
the  other  members  of  administration  ;  and  the 
house,  justly  weary  of  the  war,  was  easily  im- 
pressed by  the  reasonings  of  ministers  in  favor 
of  the  peace.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
concluded  the  debate  with  some  judicious  and 
conciliatory  observations.  He  remarked,  "that 
the  duty  of  negotiation  commenced  when  all 
hope  of  continental  aid  in  checking  the  power 
of  France  was  at  an  end.  We  had  closed  the 
contest  on  our  part  with  honor."  But  he  ac- 
knowledged it  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of 
government,  whether  this  peace  should  be  a 
blessing  or  a  misfortune  to  the  country.  He 
could  only  say,  as  it  had  been  made  sincerely, 
it  should  be  kept  faithfully.  No  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  any  person  in  this  realm  to 
subvert  the  present  government  of  France ;  and 
a  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be  pursued,  not  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  but  of  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection :  and  it  would  be  necessary,  he 
added,  "  to  provide  means  of  security  never 
before  known  in  times  of  peace."  The  motion 
was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Amien*,  the 
city  assigned  for  this  meeting,  was  visited  by  the 
ministers  of  the  respective  powers,  and  after  long 
and  tedious  delay,  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  chevalier  D'Azare,  and  Mr.  Schimmelpen- 
iiinck,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1802. 

The  principal  point  gained  by  England  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiation,  was  the  concession 
made  by  France  respecting  the  treaty  concluded 
by  that  power  with  Portugal,  at  Madrid,  almost 
at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  preliminary 
articles  were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
4  Z 
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BOOK  V.  France  at  London.  By  that  treaty,  the  limits 
of  French  Guiana  were  extended  to  the  Orellana, 
or  river  of  the  Amazons ;  and  the  free  navigation 
of  that  mighty  stream  would,  doubtless,  in  time, 
have  proved  of  infinite  importance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gallic  power  in  South  America. 
But  by  the  definitive  treaty,  the  first  consul  con- 
sented that  the  river  Arawari,  to  the  north  of  the 
Orellana,  should  constitute  the  future  boundary 
between  the  two  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cession  of  the  district  of  Oliven/a,  contrary  to 
the  obvious  meaning;-  of  fftat  article  of  the  preli- 
minaries which  declared,  "  that  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  her  most  faithful  majesty  should 
be  preserved  entire,"  was  confirmed  to  Spain. 

The  article  respecting-  Malta,  framed  by  the 
court  of  London,  was  guarded  by  so  many  nii- 
tiute  and  studied  precautions,  as  to  exhibit,  in  a 
striking  view,  the  hostile  spirit  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  the  reciprocal 
professions  of  peace.  By  the  fourth  regulation 
under  this  article,  it  was  expressly  stipulated, 
"  that  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty  should 
evacuate  the  island  and  its  dependencies  within 
three  months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, or  sooner  if  possible.  At  that  epoch  it 
should  be  given  up  to  the  order  in  its  present 
state,  provided  (1st),  that  the  grand-master,  or 
commissaries  fully  authorised,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  order,  should  be  in  the  island  to 
take  possession ;  and  (2dly),  that  the  force  which 
was  to  be  provided  by  his  Sicilian  majesty 
should  have  arrived  there." 

Conformably  to  this  article,  regarded  both  by 
France  and  England  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  treaty,  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  island 
to  the  order  of  St.  John  was  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally engaged  for  by  the  latter,  on  the  two 
conditions  annexed.  But  by  the  sixth  regula- 


tion, it  was  likewise  agreed,  that  the  independence 
of  the  isles  of  Malta,  of  Gozo,  and  Coraino,  as 
well  as  the  present  arrangement,  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prus- 


sia. 


In  reference  to  the  specific  guarantees  required 
on  this  occasion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Spain 
was  manifestly  and  entirely  under  the  controul  of 
France ;  that  Prussia  was  a  power,  which,  con- 
formably to  the  fixed  and  obvious  rules  of  her 
policy,  would  be  anxious  to  maintain  an  amicable 
correspondence  with  France ;  that  Russia  was  too 
potent,  and  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
France,  to  entertain  any  serious  apprehensions 
from  the  growth  of  her  power;  that  Malta  was 
not  to  her  a  subject  of  much  interest  or  import- 
ance ;  and  divers  of  the  stipulations  relative  to 
the  new  arrangement,  particularly  the  introducing 
of  a  Maltese  langue  into  the  order  of  St.  John, 
were  known  to  be  displeasing  to  her,  and  con- 
trary to  the  engagements  she  had  entered  into 
with  the  knights  of  that  order.  Austria  was  the 
only  power  who  upon  this,  and.  indeed  upon  all 
other  occasions,  could  be  expected  fully  and  cor- 
dially to  enter  into  the  views  and  interests  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  was,  notwithstanding  all  previous 
jealousies,  received  both  in  France  and  Lngland 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings ;  the  streets  of  London  were  uncom- 
monly brilliant;  but  the  thunder  and  lightning 
which  suddenly  happened  on  this  very  uight,  (by 
the  latter  of  which  the  illuminations  were  fre- 
quently eclipsed),  marred,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
public  merriment,  and  filled  the  superstitious,  who 
judged  it  as  ominous,  with  consternation 
alarm. 


and 


CHAPTER  X. 

Review  of  Occurrences  in  Europe,  during  tliis  Period.— Conduct  of  (he  Court  of  St.  Petersburg^. — 
Situation  of  Germany,  Sn-itzcrland,  and  Holland.— Treaties  between  France  and  Turkey. —Russia 
and  the  Pope. — American  Affairs. 


WHEN  the  negotiations  were  renewed  at  Lune- 
rille,  subsequent  to  the  fatal  defeat  of  Hobenlin- 
den,  the  first  consul  insisted  that  the  emperor 
should  treat  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  em- 
pire, conformably  to  the  example  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  at  the  treaties  of  Baden  and  Rastadt. 
In  vain  did  the  Count  Cobentzel  urge,  that  no 
•uch  powers  were  granted  by  the  diet  in  the  pre- 


sent as  in  the  former  instances :  the  chief  consul, 
justly  suspicious  of  the  consequences  of  protrac- 
tion, absolutely  refused  to  conclude  with  the  em- 
peror in  his  royal  capacity  merely ;  and  the 
treaty  was  at  length  signed,  without  any  special 
authority  from  the  diet  of  the  empire,  by  Count 
Cobentzel,  according  to  his  instructions  from  the 
court  of  Vienna,  as  plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial 
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majesty,  in  his  capacity  of  emperor  as  well  as 
king ;  engaging  that  it  should  be  ratified  by  the 
diet  in  the  space  of  thirty  days. 

Immediately  consequent  to  this  very  unusual 
if  not  unprecedented  exercise  of  power,  the  em- 
peror addressed  an  apologetical  letter  to  the  diet, 
dated  February  21,  1801,  in  which  he  excused 
his  own  conduct  in  terms  the  most  handsome  and 
respectful  to  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  stating 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  "  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  melancholy  situation  in  which  a 
considerable  part  of  Germany  then  was  ;  and  that 
of  the  still  more  uuhappy  fate  with  which  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  threatened  the  empire,  should 
peace  be  longer  deferred."  The  diet,  on  their 
part,  with  cheerfulness  and  deference  acquiesced 
in  these  reasonings  ;  expressing  "  their  gratitude 
to  the  chief  of  the  empire  for  the  patriotic  zeal  he 
had  shown  in  that  negociation ;"  and,  not  only 
did  that  assembly  ratify  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
but,  by  a  subsequent  conclusum,  dated  April  30, 
they  intreated  and  impowered  his  imperial  majesty 
"  to  take  upon  himself  'the  adjustment  of  all  the 
objects  which  by  that  treaty  were  reserved  for 
particular  arrangement,"  only  communicating  the 
result  to  the  diet  in  order  to  its  final  decision  and 
ratification. 

In  the  month  of  April,  while  the  question  of 
peace  and  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
was  still  doubtful,  the  new  emperor,  Alexander, 
through  the  medium  of  his  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Count  Kalitchef,  made  very  pressing  instances  to 
the  first  consul  to  reinstate  the  King  of  Sardinia 
in  the  possession  of  the  dominions  which  he  had 
enjoyed  previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  French 
armies  into  Italy,  conformably  to  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  France  with  the  late  emperor. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that,  if  this 
demand  was  not  acceded  to,  there  could  be  no 
restoration  of  harmony  between  the  two  countries. 
And  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  ambassador  re- 
quired a  specific  answer,  "  whether  the  French 
government  intended  to  keep  its  promise  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Kin"-  of 
Sardinia  in  his  dominions?"  To  this  requisition 
M.  Talleyrand  replied,  in  terms  civilly  evasive, 
"  that  the  first  consul  was  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  that  might  he  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  the 
court  of  Russia ;  and  that  this  end  would  have 
been  attained  sooner,  if  the  negotiations  with 
Kngland,  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Italy  and 
E»ypf»  and  the  war  with  Portugal,  had  not 
thrown  certain  invincible  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  business." 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  since- 
rity and  good-will  of  the  court  of  Petersburg  in 
relation  to  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  it 
was  an  object  of  far  superior  importance,  in  her 
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estimation,  to  avoid  embroiling  herself  anew  with  BOOK  V. 
either  of  the  two  great  belligerent  powers,  France 
or  England.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  conventional  pacifica- 
tion with  the  latter,  the  emperor  issued  an  edict, 
not  only  commanding  the  property  of  the  British 
merchants,  which  had  been  sequestrated  during 
the  late  reign,  to  be  restored,  but  that,  for  such 
effects  as  had  been  irretrievably  alienated,  a  full 
equivalent  should  be  granted  to  the  respective 
proprietors.  And  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  a  circular  letter  was  transmitted  by 
that  court  to  all  its  diplomatic  ministers  and 
agents,  informing  them,  "  that  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  reconciliation  with 
France  were  in  train,"  and  enjoining  them  "  to 
testify  on  all  occasions  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
French  government,  that  respect  which  is  usual 
between  the  ministers  of  powers  that  are  in  good 
understanding  with  each  other."  Such  was  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  by  which  the  counsels  of 
Russia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  sove- 
reign, were  conducted. 

The  Elector  of  Cologne  (who  also  held  the 
bishopric  of  Munster),  uncle  to  the  emperor,  dying- 
about  this  time,  the  King  of  Prussia  signified  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  likewise  to  the  chapters 
of  Cologne  and  Munster,  "  his  request  that  no 
new  election  might  be  proceeded  upon ;  but  that, 
on  account  of  the  great  existing  embarrassment, 
the  "archbishopric  and  bishopric  do  remain  vacant 
for  the  present ;"  adding,  that  "  if  such  election 
should  nevertheless  be  proceeded  upon,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  declare  the  same  null  and  void." 
This  was  seconded  by  a  declaration  of  M.  Bacher, 
minister  of  France  at  the  diet,  (hen  sitting  at  Ra- 
tisbon,  that  the  French  government  would  sup- 
port with  all  its  power  the  determination  of  his 
Prussian  majesty ;  and  requiring  that  "  all  ap- 
pointments to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  posses- 
sions, and  especially  the  election  of  a  new  elector 
of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Munster,  be  deferred 
till  the  indemnifications  for  the  hereditary  princes- 
shall  be  definitively  determined." 

The  emperor,  however,  prompted  rather  by 
pride  than  policy,  encouraged  and  authorized 
the  two  chapters  to  proceed  to  the  respective 
elections  at  the  usual  time,  and  in  the  accustomed 
form ;  agreeably  to  which  the  Archduke  Anthony, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacant  sees.  This  event  was  formally  no- 
tified by  the  court  of  Vienna  to  that  of  Berlin  j 
his  Imperial  majesty  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
that  the  course  of  the  accomplishing  of  the  in- 
demnities, by  means  of  secularization,  would  not 
be  altered  from  personal  consideration  or  second- 
ary views  ;  and  that  the  late  election  of  the  arch- 
duke would  not  have  the  smallest  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  the  high  imperial  court ;  in  fine,  that 
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BOOK  V.  the  government  of  those  sees  would  in  the  mean 
time  be  continued  in  all  respects  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  were  vacant." 

The  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  induced  him  to  appear  satisfied  with  this 
explanation  ;  and,  in  his  reply,  he  applauded  the 
wise  resolution  of  the  emperor  to  postpone  the 
further  steps  which  one  or  both  of  the  chapters 
might  wish  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  the  archduke. 

The  business  of  the  indemnities  proceeded  very 
slowly  and  heavily.  About  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, a  conchisum  passed  the  diet,  appointing  an 
extraordinary  deputation,  consisting-  of  eight  mem- 
bers, four  of  the  catholic  and  four  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  to  "  co-operate,  on  the  part  of  the 
states  of  the  empire,  in  the  work  of  peace."  And 
to  this  deputation  were  given  "  full  and  unlimited 
powers  to  examine,  treat,  and  regulate,  in  concert 
with  the  French  government,  the  objects  which, 
by  the  5th  and  7th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  were  reserved  for  a  particular  arrangement." 
This  conclusiim  was  ratified  by  the  emperor,  with 
strong  expressions  of  commendation — the  former 
mode  of  negotiating,  agreeably  to  the  usual  forms, 
experiencing,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  powerful  and 
multiplied  obstacles :  and  his  imperial  majesty 
was  probably  far  from  being  eager  to  take  the 
entire  responsibility  of  this  arrangement  upon  him- 
self. But  the  negotiation  appeared  still  to  lan- 
guish :  and  a  more  energetic  interposition  was  too 
evidently  necessary  to  bring  so  complex  and  dif- 
ficult a  business  to  a  final  decision. 

Bv  the  llth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cis- 
alpine, and  Ligurian  republics,  was  expressly  re- 
cognised ;  and  "  the  right  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit them  to  adopt  what  form  of  government 
they  pleased."  With  a  view  to  carry  into  effect 
tbis  inestimable  privilege,  a  convention  of  the 
Helvetic  cantons  was,  in  the  month  of  September, 
held  at  the  city  of  Berne,  to  consider  of  a  defini- 
tive organization.  This  assembly,  composed  of 
very  dissonant  materials,  determined,  after  vehe- 
ment debate,  upon  certain  articles,  as  the  basis  of 
a  permanent  constitution,  importing,  that  the  Hel- 
vetic republic  formed  only  ONE  state — that  there 
was  only  ONE  right  of  Helvetic  citizenship— and 
no  political  rights  of  citizens  relative  to  distinct 
cantons.  The  senate  possessed,  together  with 
the  proposal  of  laws,  the  direction  ofthe  general 
measures  of  government  by  the  medium  of  an 
executive  council ;  the  diet  was  to  assemble  ordi- 
narily on  the  1st  of  February  every  year,  and  to 
consist  of  deputies  from  all  the  cantons  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population. 

This  plan  of  government  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  lesser  or  democratic  can- 
tons, and  the  deputies  from  Uri,  Schweitz,  and 


Underpaid,  with  that  distinguished  soldier  and 
citizen  Aloys  Reding  at  their  head,  after  pro- 
testing against  the  decision  of  the  assembly,  sud- 
denly departed  for  their  respective  homes.  This 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  thirteen  other 
members  ofthe  convention  formed  a  schism,  and 
declared,  that  "  the  deputies  of  the  three  most 
ancient  cantons,  the  nursery  of  true  Helvetian 
liberty,  having  separated,  the  diet  must  be  con- 
sidered us  imperfect  and  incompetent." 

Their  firmness,  but  still  more  the  -influence  of 
public  opinion,  brought  over  in  a  few  days  a  ma- 
jority to  the  dissidents,  who,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, proceeded  without  delay  to  the  formation 
of  a  central  government,  composed  of  a  senate 
and  an  executive  council,  from  which  the  most 
intractable  innovators  were  excluded  :  a  govern- 
ment which  recognised  and  sanctioned  the  sove- 
reignties of  the  democratic  cantons  within  their 
own  jurisdictions,  and  at  the  head  of  which  Aloys 
Reding  was  placed  as  first  landamman  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

During  the  space  of  two  months  which  suc- 
ceeded this  event,  France  observed  a  profound 
silence  respecting  it.  The  ardent  mind  of  Re- 
ding, impatient  of  delay,  and  disdaining  uncer- 
tainty, determined  him  to  resort  in  person  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  demand  a  categorical  answer 
from  the  French  government  as  to  its  final  inten- 
tions respecting  Helvetia.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
landamman  in  that  metropolis,  he  was  received 
by  M.  Bonaparte  with  great  civility  and  distinc- 
tion ;  and,  after  the  first  compliments,  a  letter 
was  delivered  by  Aloys  Reding  to  the  first  consul 
from  the  three  ancient  cantons,  vindicatory  of 
their  conduct.  «  Deprived  of  all  resources,"  said 
they,  "  the  three  cantons  ofthe  Helvetic  confede- 
racy, Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwald,  feel  too 
strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  constitution 
founded  on  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  their 
ancestors,  not  to  signify  to  you,  citizen  first  consul, 
the  ardent  desire  which  they  have  of  preserving, 
as  much  as  possible,  that  which  the  fathers  of 
liberty  have  founded,  and  which  during  nearly 
five  hundred  years  has  constituted  the  happiness 
of  their  children.  Europe  knows  with  what  firm- 
ness, and  with  what  devotion,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  strength,  the  descendants  of  TELL. 
have  struggled  for  its  preservation.  The  diversity 
of  worship,  manners,  education,  customs,  wants, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  render  a  uniformity 
of  administration  impossible,  and  the  attempt 
could  not  fail  totally  to  destroy  us.  Citizen  first 
consul,  one  word  from  you  would  render  impo- 
tent those  ambitious  individuals,  who  have  in- 
fluence only  in  proportion  as  they  impress  the 
idea  that  tbey  are  supported  by  France.  We 
request  this  word  with  confidence,  persuaded  that 
it  can  neither  be  your  intention,  nor  for  the  in- 
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terest  of  France,  to  increase  the  misfortunes  of  a 
people  who  have  already  suffered  so  much,  and 
who  desire  only  tranquillity  and  repose." 

The  first  consul  seemingly  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  this  application  :  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  to  the  landaminan,  in  a  conference  which 
took  place  between  (hem  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, that  the  democratic  cantons  should  enjoy 
their  ancient  laws  and  customs.  After  a  short 
interval,  nevertheless,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  landaminan  by  the  first  consul,  dated  16th 
JVivose,  year  X.  or  January  f>,  1802,  containing 
some  remarkable  passages  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate intentions  less  favorable  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  system.  "  You,"  said  he  to 
the  landamman,  "  appear  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
the  happiness  of  your  country.  May  you  be  se- 
eondca  by  your  countrymen  ;  and  may  Helvetia 
resume  her  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe ! 
You  have  experienced  great  evils.  A  grand  re- 
sult remains  to  you — the  equality  and  liberty  of 
your  fellow-citizens.  Whatever  be  now  the  birth- 
place of  a  Swiss,  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman  or 
those  of  the  Aar,  he  is  free.  This  is  the  only 
thing  I  see  distinctly  in  your  present  political 
order  of  things.  Why  should  not  your  country- 
men make  an  effort  ?  Let  them  call  forth  the 
patriotic  virtues  of  their  ancestors !  Let  them  sa- 
crifice the  spirit  of  faction  to  the  love  of  public 
happiness  and  public  liberty  !" 

1  o  this  letter  a  second  conference  succeeded, 
in  which  the  first  consul  declared  to  the  landam- 
niiin,  that  the  re-admission  of  the  oligarchs  of 
Berne  into  the  federative  body  could  by  no  means 
be  approved  of  by  France ;  but  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  high  esteem  M.  Reding  personally  en- 
joyed in  the  little  cantons,  she  would  not  oppose 
his  continuing  to  be  president,  provided  six  in- 
dividuals, whom  the  first  consul  pointed  out,  all 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  who  had 
been  left  out  two  months  before,  were  again  in- 
troduced into  the  senate,  in  order  to  pass  from 
thence  into  the  executive  council,  and  there  fill 
the  place  of  certain  ministers  equally  pointed  out 
by  name. 

On  the  return  of  the  landamman  to  Switzer- 
land, which  speedily  ensued,  he  communicated 
this  declaration  to  his  colleagues  ;  who  consider- 
ing this  compromise  in  the  light  of  a  compact,  ac- 
ceded, not  without  regret,  to  the  conditions  re- 
quired of  them ;  and  the  persons  nominated  by 
the  first  consul  were  accordingly  introduced  into 
the  senate. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  landamman,  a  new 
federal  code  was  framed,  founded  on  principles 
of  equity,  and  holding  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  extreme  pretensions  of  both  parties.  Three 
months  had  been  employed  in  these  labours, 
when  the  landamman  adjourned  the  senate,  with 
the  view  of  retiring  during  the  Easter  holidays  to 
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his  domestic  residence  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,    BOOK  V. 
enjoying  apparently  a  very  fair  prospect  of  soon 
seeing  the  prosperous  termination  of  his  arduous 
and  patriotic  exertions.     To  the  grief,  however, 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  Europe,  who 
held  in  veneration  the  heroes  of  Morgarten,  Sem- 
pach,  and  Morat,  and  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
Switzerland  was  dear,  the  calamities  of  that  de- 
voted country  had  not  yet  attained  to  their  des- 
tined period. 

Nearly  at  this  time  very  considerable  changes, 
and,  probably,  improvements,  were  made  by  the 
Batavian  government  in  its  existing  constitution, 
no  doubt  with  the  approbation,  if  not  the  previous 
suggestion,  of  France,  but  apparently  also  with 
the  willing  concurrence  of  the  people,  to  whom 
they  were  formally  presented  for  acceptance. 
Conformably  to  the  present  model,  the  republic 
was  divided  into  eight  departments,  correspond- 
ing to  (he  ancient  provinces,  and  the  generality, 
or  acquired  territory.  The  government  was  vested 
in  a  regency,  consisting  of  twelve  members;  one 
member  to  be  annually  chosen  from  a  list  of  four 
persons  nominated  by  the  departments  conjointly, 
and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  regency,  which 
should  reduce  the  names  to  two ;  the  legislative 
body  finally  appointing  one  of  these  to  the  vacant 
seat.  The  members  of  the  regency  to  vacate 
their  seats  in  rotation,  one  in  each  year,  on  the 
1st  of  November.  The  legislative  body  to  con- 
sist of  thirty-five  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
active  citizens  of  the  several  departments.  The 
laws  to  be  proposed  by  the  council  of  regency  to 
the  legislative  body,  and  discussed  by  a  committee 
of  twelve,  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  voices  for  the 
term  of  session  ordinary  or  extraordinary;  and  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  pronounce  on  the 
projects  presented  to  them  by  a  simple  negative 
or  affirmative. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  between  France  and  the  elector- 
palatine  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  ever  secretly 
attached  to  the  French  interest,  justly  appre- 
hensive, agreeably  to  the  policy  of  his  ancestors, 
of  the  Austrian  power  and  insatiable  passion  for 
aggrandisement,  to  which  that  electorate  seemed 
obviously  and  incessantly  in  danger  of  being 
made  the  sacrifice.  "  Convinced  that  it  is  her 
interest  to  prevent  the  Bavaro-Palatine  posses- 
sions from  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness, 
the  French  republic,"  by  this  treaty,  "  engaged 
to  use  all  its  influence,  and  all  its  means,  to  ob- 
tain for  the  electoral-palatine  house  a  territorial 
indemnity,  situated  as  well  as  possible  for  its 
convenience,  and  equivalent  to  the  losses  of  every 
kind  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
present  war." 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the 
first  consul  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
5  A 
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•  tober  the  9th,  by  the  French  minister  Talleyrand 

^"?^-  and  Esseyd  Ali  Effendi,  formerly  ambassador 
from  Turkey,  but  who  had  been  detained  as  a 
hostage  at  Paris  some  years,  and  was  now  again 
recognised  in  his  diplomatic  capacity  to  answer 
the  present  purpose.  The  tenor  of  this  treaty 
was  very  advantageous  to  France,  which  was  re- 
stored by  it  to  all  her  pristine  rights  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  also  to  a  full  participation  of 
those  privileges  which  might  in  future  be  granted 
to  the  most  favored  nations J 

At  the  same  period,  a  formal  treaty  of  peace 
was  also  signed  between  France  and  Russia ; 
another  between  Spain  and  Russia ;  by  which  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  respective 
countries  were  re-established  as  before  the  war. 

Another  treaty,  or  convention,  of  a  nature 
equally  singular  and  important,  and  which  had 
been  for  several  months  past  under  discussion, 
was  finally  concluded  and  signed  on  the  10th  of 
September,  between  his  holiness  Pope  Pius  VII. 
on  the  one  part,  and  Bonaparte,  first  consul  of 
the  French  republic,  on  the  other.  The  object 
of  this  convention,  which  obtained  the  appellation 
of  a  concordatiim,  was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  in  France ;  not  indeed 
in  that  mode  or  form  in  which  it  had  subsisted 
under  the  monarchy,  but  in  a  modest  and  humble 
guise,  adapted  to  present  circumstances,  and  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  French  nation ;  a 
great  majority  of  whom  were  attached  to  the 
catholic  doctrines,  though  perhaps  not  properly 
papists  in  the  strict  or  rigid  sense  of  the  word. 
The  sovereign  pontiff,  who  had  long  since  re- 
garded France  as  sunk  into  the  depths  of  heresy 
and  infidelity,  thought  scarcely  any  concessions 
too  great  to  make  on  this  occasion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  and  recovering  this  great 
country  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith,  and  of 
receiving  back  so  many  millions  of  erring  souls 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

In  the  month  of  November,  and  not  till  then, 
the  King  of  Prussia  yielded  to  the  pressing  in- 
stances of  the  court  of  London,  and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  where  he 
had  probably  determined  that  they  should  remain 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  They  were 
maintained  for  the  space  of  eight  months  at  the 
expence  of  the  electorate.  But  the  discipline  of 


the  Prussian  army  was  meritorious  and  exem- 
plary; and  the  policy  of  the  monarch  of  Prussia,  - 
on  the  whole,  appeared  firm,  steady,  and  laudable. 
At  the  close  of  the  preceding  yoar,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son   was,    after   a   violent    and    long-protracted 
struggle,  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Adams  ;   and,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1801,  he  made  to  the  two  houses 
of  congress,  upon  his  first  entrance  on  his  high 
office,  a  most  admirable  speech,  iu  which  he  stated, 
with  luminous  energy,  the  principles  upon  which 
he  proposed  to  act,  and  which,  iu  his  view,  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  all  just  government.  '"  About 
to  enter,  fellow-citizens,"  said  this  statesman,  "  on 
the  exercise  of  duties  which   comprehend  every 
thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you 
should    understand   wiiat    1    deem   the   essential 
principles  of  our  government :   equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship,  with  all  nations;  entangling  alliances 
with  none ;  the  support  of  the  state  governments 
in  all  their  rights  ;  the  preservation  of  the  general 
government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigour  ;  a 
jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people; 
a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  which  are 
lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where  peace- 
able remedies  are  unprovided  ;  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authority  ;  economy  in 
the  public  expence;  the  sacred  preservation   of 
the  public  faith;  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid  ;  the  diffusion 
of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at 
the  bar  of  public  reason ;  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  the  person, 
under  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial 
by  juries  impartially  selected.    Should  we  wander 
from  these  principles  in  moments   of  error  or  of 
alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  re- 
gain the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty, 
and  safety."     Of  the  success  of  his  efforts,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  conviction  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  principles,  the   new  president  entertained, 
however,  a  becoming  distrust. — "  With  experience 
enough,"  said  he,  "  in  subordinate  offices,  to  have 
seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I 
have  learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to 
the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  sta- 
tion with  the  reputation  and  favor  which  bring 
him  into  it." 
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State  of  Affairs  in  F 'ranee. — Ratification  and  Celebration  of  the   Concordatum. — Bonaparte  de- 
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Dissensions  in  Switzerland. — Heroism  of  M.  Reding. — Armed  Mediation   of  France. — Final 

Pacification  of  Switzerland.— Treaty  of  Alliance  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
with  the  Dei/  of  Algiers. 


THE  period  now  arrived  for  the  re-election  in 
France  of  a  fifth  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  the  tribunate.  During-  the  pre- 
ceding- session  it  appeared,  that  the  authority  of 
the  first  consul  was  by  no  means  so  absolute  in 
those  assemblies  as  had  been  generally  suppo- 
sed ;  and  the  civil  code  presented  for  their  ac- 
ceptance was,  in  consequence  of  the  formidable 
opposition  which  it  was  destined  to  encounter, 
withdrawn  by  him,  not  without  some  indications 
of  chagrin  and  resentment.  In  his  concluding- 
message  (December  29,  J801),  the  first  consul 
declared,  "  that  it  was  with  regret  the  govern- 
ment found  themselves  obliged  to  postpone  to  an- 
other period  laws  expected  by  the  nation  with  so 
much  interest.  But  they  were  convinced  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  these  great 
discussions  might  be  carried  on  with  that  calm- 
ness and  unity  of  intention  which  they  required." 
This  censure  was,  perhaps,  not  unfounded ;  but 
the  first  consul  might  have  learned,  from  the 
practice  of  the  constituent  powers  of  the  British 
government,  among  other  salutary  lessons,  the 
dignified  decorum,  which  invariably  avoids 
ascribing,  even  in  those  cases  wherein  they  dif- 
fer, improper  motives  of  action  to  each  other. 
The  chief  opposers  of  (he  plan  proposed  by  the 
executive  government  were,  however,  excluded 
by  the  vote  of  the  senate  at  the  period  of  re-elec- 
tion ;  among  these  were  the  distinguished  names 
of  Barthelemy,  Chcnier,  Bailleul,  Daunoti,  Ga- 
rat,  Isnard,  &c. ;  and  the  ensuing  session  fully 
proved  that  (he  consular  power  and  influence 
were  not  less  than  regal. 

Bonaparte,  after  getting  ten  years  added  to  his 
consulate,  now  got  himself  named  First  Consul 
of  France  for  life.  The  next  step  was  the  se- 
nate's giving  him  permission  to  name  a  successor. 
This  extension  of  his  power  gave  much  alarm  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  English ;  so 
much  indeed  that  the  imperial  court,  though 
obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  to  admit  the 
German  indemnities,  was  greatly  averse  to  the 
business. 

The  Queen  of  Sardinia,  sister  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  married  to  Charles  Emanuel  II.,  King  of 
Sardinia  (then  Prince  of  Piedmont)  in  1775,  died 
at  Naples,  March  1802  ;  aud  on  the  4th  of  June 
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following,  that  monarch  abdicated  his  crown  in   BOOK  V. 

favor  of  his  brother  the  Duke  d'Aosta.     Emanuel 

still  retained,  the  empty  title  of  king,  and  retired  CHAP.  XI. 
to  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  where,  in  the  delightful 
retreat  of  Frescati,  hoping  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  absolved  from  the  anxious  cares  of 
royalty,  in  peaceful,  though  sad  and  inglorious, 
obscurity. 

The  hard  fate  of  the  house  of  Savoy  excited 
throughout  Europe  universal  compassion ;  and 
the  total  desertion  of  the  interests  of  that  house 
by  England,  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  could 
scarcely  be  forgiven  even  by  those  who  were 
most  desirous  of  peace.  It  is  true,  that  the  Sar- 
dinian monarch  had  renounced  his  alliance  with 
Great  Britain ;  but  this  was  the  effect,  not  of  any 
want  of  good  faith,  but  of  an  irresistible  and 
over-ruling  compulsion. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  France  to 
restore  Piedmont,  Great  Britain  had  refused  to 
recognize  the  new  republics  of  Italy  and  the  du- 
cal monarchy  of  Etruria.  Bonaparte  however 
ventured  by  an  organic  senatus  consultum  for- 
mally to  unite  that  principality  with  its  appen- 
dages— which,  previous  to  the  decree  of  union, 
had  borne  the  appellation  merely  of  the  27th  mi- 
litary division — to  the  territory  of  the  French  re- 
public. This  important  acquisition  was,  by  (he 
same  decree,  divided  into  six  departments  under 
the  names  of  the  Po,  the  Doria,  the  Sezia,  the 
Stura,  the  Tanaro,  and  the  department  of  Ma- 
ringo,  which  sent  collectively  seventeen  members 
(o  the  legislative  body. 

Another  occasion  of  jealousy,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  of  animosity,  at  this  period  arose  in  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Switzerland.  The  oppression  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  directorial  tyranny  had  been  no 
where  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  country ; 
but,  since  the  establishment  of  the  consular  con- 
stitution, the  general  state  of  things  had  under- 
gone, as  in  France,  a  great  amelioration,  more 
particularly  in  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  Ne- 
vertheless the  first  consul  was  by  no  means  vo- 
luntarily inclined  to  deviate  from  the  policy  of  the 
directory  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, one  aud  indivisible,  under  a  central  go- 
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BOOK  V.  vernment;  although,  in  consequence  of  the  strong' 
and  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  democratic 
cantons,  he  had  been  induced  to  promise  to  the 
patriotic  landaminan,  Aloys  Reding,  that  they 
should  be  left  to  enjoy  their  ancient  laws,  and 
had  actually  adopted  measures  upon  the  whole 
highly  favorable  to  their  interests  and  wishes. 

But  the  scene  soon  changed.  The  opposite 
party,  six  of  whose  most  active  leaders  had  been 
so  lately  introduced  into  the  senaie  and  council, 
were  eagerly  solicitous  to  re-establish  their  for- 
mer plan  of  a  government  one  and  indivisible, 
dependent  necessarily  upon  France,  and  de- 
structive equally  of  the  ancient  federal  rights  and 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  democratic  cantons. 
Unfortunately  a  recent  transaction  of  great  mo- 
ment, respecting  which  Aloys  Reding,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Swiss  senate  had  given  high  of- 
fence to  the  first  consul,  strongly  disposed  him 
to  favor  the  views  of  that  parry  which  was  re- 
garded as  more  immediately  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  France. 

At  the  moment  when  the  first  consul  gave 
unequivocal  assurances  to  Aloys  Reding,  that  the 
rights  of  the  democratic  cantons  should  be  main- 
tained inviolate,  he  had, secretly  determined  upon 
a  measure  extremely  obnoxious  in  itself  to  the 
Swiss  nation :  but  which  he  probably  flattered 
himself  that  this,  combined  with  his  other  pro- 
mises and  concessions,  would  render  palatable. 
The  object  in  contemplation  of  the  first  consul 
was  no  less  than  the  absolute  separation  from  the 
Helvetic  body  of  the  territory  called  the  Valais, 
and  the  erection  of  it  into  an  equal  and  indepen- 
dent republic. 

The  motive  which  induced  the  first  consul  to 
adopt  this  resolution  has  been  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  the  declaration  of  December 
(1801)  to  Aloys  Reding,  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  an  order  dispatched  to  General 
Turreau,  to  penetrate  at  the  head  of  a  military 
force  into  the  Valais.  This  order  was  forthwith 
executed  without  the  least  show  or  shadow  of  re- 
sistance, excepting  an  energetic  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  Helvetic  senate,  in  the  absence  of 
the  landamman,  dated  December  28,  1801,  charg- 
ing General  Turreau  with  "  trampling  under  foot 
the  rights  of  the  Helvetic  go  vernment,  and  the  law 
of  nations ;"  and  demanding,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
"  the  re-establishment  of  things  on  their  former 
footing."  General  Turreau  coolly  replied,  "  that 
he  could  not  accede  to  their  request  without  de- 
parting from  the  orders  he  had  received ;"  and 
lie  scrupled  not  to  affirm,  "  that  all  he  was  doing 
was  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  in  concur- 
rence with  the  wishes  of  the  people."  The  se- 
nate also  addressed  their  complaints,  through  the 
medium  of  the  landamman,  to  the  first  consul  in 
person,  without  producing  the  least  effect;  and 
it  ruigbt  easily  be  perceived,  that  on  this  favorite 


point  his  resolution  was  taken.  A  considerable 
number  of  communes,  nevertheless,  of  the  sove- 
reign district  of  the  Higher  Valais,  assembled  to 
protest  against  all  attempts  at  a  separation  ;  and 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  Berne  with  this  solemn 
instrument  formally  authenticated,  and  contain- 
ing the  declaration,  "  that  they  would  yield  to 
this  separation  only  so  long  as  they  should  be  en- 
chained and  compelled  to  obey,  and  that  they 
would  constantly  consider  themselves  as  still  con- 
stituting an  integral  part  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
public." 

The  landamman,  Aloys  Reding,  09  hi-s  return 
from  Paris,  received  the  deputies  of  the  Valais 
with  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  such  as  he 
could  not  but  know  would  prove  highly  offen- 
sive to  the  French  government,  and  lie  hesitated 
not  to  conclude  his  reply  to  the  deputation  in  the 
following  terms:  "  Hope,  however,  with  your 
magistrates,  that  the  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  proofs  of 
patriotic  virtue  with  which  you  have  filled  the 
times  that  are  recently  past.  Hope,  that  just  and 
generous  as  well  as  great,  he  will  respect  your 
rights,  rendered  still  more  sacred  by  your  mis- 
fortunes and  your  weakness."  The  landamman 
ordered  the  protest  of  the  Valaisians  to  be  sent 
and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  each  canton,  as 
a  durable  monument  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Valais 
to  its  ancient  alliances;  and  he  even  commanded 
the  Helvetic  minister  at  Paris,  M.  Stapfer,  to 
communicate  to  the  first  consul  a  copy  of  this  mo- 
nument. This  step  excited  the  extreme  resent- 
ment of  the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries;  and  M. 
Talleyrand,  in  the  name  of  the  first  consul,  re- 
proached M.  Stapfer  "  for  the  ostentation  of  re- 
ceiving a  few  individuals  calling  themselves  de- 
puties from  the  Valais,  and  publicly  admitting 
their  complaints  against  the  French  authorities." 
And  he  went  the  length  of  concluding  his  note 
by  declaring  "  that  the  first  consul  did  not  re- 
cognize any  Helvetic  confederation." 

Two  days  afterwards  (March  27)  31.  Stapfer 
returned  a  spirited  answer  to  M.  Talleyrand,  in 
which  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  not  your  government, 
citizen  minister,  that  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet 
has  confounded  the  Valais  as  well  as  the  Hel- 
vetic states  in  a  common  mass?  Is  it  not  by  your 
warriors  that  at  various  limes  fire  and  sword  have 
been  carried  into  the  Valais,  to  force  its  inhabi- 
tants to  sufl'er  themselves  to  be  governed  by  laws 
common  to  all  Helvetia  ?  Is  it  not  you,  citizen 
minister,  that  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween your  nation  and  the  Helvetic  republic  one 
and  indivisible?  Did  not  the  Valais  then  form 
an  essential  part  of  that  indivisible  republic;  and 
does  not  the  treaty  of  Luneville  consecrate  the 
whole  extent  of  our  territory  as  it  was  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  treaty  ?" 

Scarcely  had  the  Landaminan  Reding  set  out 
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on  his  journey  to  Schweitz,  to  pass  the  Easter 
vacation  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  ere  the  six 
persons  introduced  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
first  consul  into  the  senate,  and  still  more  recently 
into  the  executive  council,  re-assembled  by  night 
on  the  17th  of  April,  and  virtually  displacing  the 
landamman  and  the  rest  of  his  party,  erected 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  public  safety,  tore 
the  constitution  in  pieces,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  them,  and  the  other  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  appointed  notables  to  dravv 
up  a  new  plan,  and  the  next  day  received  a  let- 
ter from  Citizen  Verninac,  the  consular  minister 
in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  congratulated  them 
"  on  having  used  with  so  much  judgment  the  ple- 
nitude of  powers  which  the  adjournment  had  con- 
centrated in  their  hands."  This  ambassador  also 
announced  to  them,  that  his  government  would 
no  doubt  see,  with  satisfaction,  a  measure  which 
tended  to  consummate  the  reconciliation  of  par- 
ties ;  and  that  the  people  of  Helvetia  would  sure- 
ly do  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  their  intentions, 
no  less  commendable  in  their  object  than  in  the 
choice  of  means." 

M.  Reding,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  first 
consul,  dated  April  '22,  complained  in  very  in- 
dignant terms  of  this  violent  and  outrageous  pro- 
ceeding ;  formally  denouncing  the  conduct  held 
by  M.  Verninac  upon  the  occasion.  But  to  this 
communication  no  answer  was  ever  returned,  and 
the  first  consul,  in  a  speech  to  the  legislative 
body  early  in  the  month  of  Way,  declared  "  the 
Helvetic  body,  though  recognized  abroad,  to  be 
still  agitated  at  home  by  factions  wrestling  for 
power.  The  government,  faithful  to  its  funda- 
mental principles,  ought  not  to  exercise  over  an 
independent  nation  any  other  influence  than  that 
of  advice.  It  still  hoped  that  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom and  moderation  would  be  heard,  and  that 
the  neighbouring  powers  to  Helvetia  would  not 
be  forced  to  interfere  to  suppress  troubles,  the 
continuance  of  which  would  menace  their  own 


In  a  few  weeks  a  new  constitutional  code  was 
produced  by  the  persons  who  had  usurped  the 
government,  founded  on  principles  analogous 
to  tliose  originally  adopted  by  the  convention 
held  in  the  preceding-  month  of  September.  The 
Helvetic  republic  was  again  pronounced  one 
and  indivisible  ;  and  almost  the  h'rst  act  of  the 
new  administration  was  to  recognize,  and  even  to 
guarantee,  the  independence  of  the  republic  of 
•  the  Valais.  This  being  accomplished,  the  policy 
of  the  first  consul  seemed  once  more  in  some  de- 
gree to  waver,  and  without  explicitly  declaring 
any  opinion  as  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  new 
code,  he  merely  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  tried. 
But  the  democratic  cantons,  justly  indignant  at 
this  triumph  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  inflexible 
in  their  hatred  to  all  political  innovation,  rejected 
20'. 


with  scorn  the  new  constitution  ;  and  even  the 
aristocratic  cantons,  by  whom  it  was  accepted, 
scrupled  not,  as  it  is  affirmed,  loudly  to  declare, 
that  their  chief  motive  for  that  acceptance  -was  to 
free  the  country  from  the  presence  of  the  French 
troops  which  still  remained  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  public  accession  of  the 
great  cantons  to  the  new  constitutional  code,  the 
most  decided  symptoms  of  discontent  and  disaf- 
fection were  apparent  throughout  the  country, 
and  actual  disturbances  broke  out  in  various 
places,  which  were  quickly  repelled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French  soldiery — no  persons  of 
credit  or  consequence  choosing  probably  to  en- 
courage the  spirit  of  resistance  whilst  the  Helve- 
tic government  was  supported  by  the  military 
power  of  France. 

Universal  tranquillity  being  at  length  restored, 
the  new  government,  confident  in  its  own 
strength,  ventured  to  solicit  the  first  consul  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  To  this  unexpected  re- 
quest he  readily  and  somewhat  haughtily  ac- 
ceded. In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  Swiss 
rulers  saw  and  repented  their  temerity.  But,  in 
reply  to  a  subsequent  application  from  the  Hel- 
vetic senate,  that  the  withdrawment  of  the  troops 
might  be  postponed,  M.  Verninac  was  ordered 
(July  18)  to  declare  to  that  body,  the  repugnance 
which  the  French  government  felt  to  alter  its- 
determination.  "  The  first  consul,"  said  M.  Ver- 
ninac, "  thinks,  citizens,  landamman  and  statt- 
halters,  that  the  government  of  Helvetia  will  at 
this  day  find  in  the  virtues  of  the  Helvetic  peo- 
ple more  accordance  on  the  principles  of  political- 
organization,  and  .sufficient  resources  for  main- 
taining public  order  and  tranquillity.  Such  are 
the  considerations  that  determined  the  first  consul. 
You  ought,  therefore,  to  regard  his  resolution  as 
a  pledge  of  his  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Helvetic  people,  and  in  the  views  of  their  go- 
vernment, as  also  of  his  repugnance  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations." 

The  Helvetic  government  perceiving  no  re- 
medy, announced  in  a  proclamation  dated  at 
Berne,  July  20,  the  approaching  departure  of 
the  French  troops;  declaring  '•  Helvetia  to  be 
again  in  possession  of  her  independence,  her  na- 
tional manners,  and  her  ancient  liberty,  and  ex- 
horting the  people  to  sacrifice  all  those  regrets, 
and  all  those  hopes  and  desires  which  were  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  existing  order  of 
things."  The  democratic  cantons  inflexibly  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  this  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  dreading  again  to  stain  their  native 
land  with  the  blood  of  its  bravest  citizens,  adopt- 
ed on  a  sudden  the  idea  of  separating  from  the 
new  Helvetic  republic,  and  returning  to  the  an- 
cient and  original  confederation  of  the  Wald- 
staetten  or  forest  states,  which  before  the  other 
cantons  successively  obtained  admission,  only 
5B 
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the  necessary  orders  had  already  been  given  to 
triumph  over  all  resistance.''  And  a  proclama- 
tion was  at  the  same  time  published  by  the  exe- 
cutive government,  containing  the  following  ter- 
rific menace:  "Cast  your  eyes  on  your  devas- 
tated vallies.  Behold  the  smoaking  ruins  of 
your  habitations  reduced  to  ashes.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  unworthy  leader,  to  whose  guidance 
you  abandoned  yourselves.  The  torch  of  discord 
which  they  are  now  labouring  to  kindle,  glares  on 
your  destruction." 

Transported  with  indignation,  the  citizens  of 
the  three  cantons  conjured  M.  Reding,  in  tin's 
extremity,  again  to  place  himself  at  their  head, 
and  M-ith  them  defend  the  sacred  territory  of 
Helvetia.  At  the  call  of  his  country,  this  hero 
and  patriot  once  more  unsheathed  his  sword.  The 
first  act  of  the  confederation  of  Waldstsetten,  now, 
after  an  interval  of  500  years  revived,  was  to  pro- 
mulgate a  declaration  addressed  to  the  rest  of 
Switzerland,  in  mild,  and  even  pathetic  terms. 
"  We  do  not,"  said  they,  "  separate  because  -we 
are  inimical  or  ill-disposed.  We  will  even  again 
unite  with  any  central  government  that  will  re- 
cognize and  guarantee  our  rights  and  onr  liberty; 
that  will  put  an  end  to  our  fears  for  our  holy  re- 
ligion ;  that  will  recognize  the  incontestable 
right  of  each  canton  to  have  within  itself  what- 
ever government  it  may  think  proper.  We  will 
not  oppress  any  one ;  we  will  neither  attack  the 
rights  of  others,  nor  poison  their  happiness.  Be 
just  and  equitable  then.  Friends,  neighbours, 
brothers,  and  confederates,  consider  our  resolu- 
tion in  its  true  point  of  view,  and  you  will  agree 
that  we  have  only  acted  in  obedience  to  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  and  the  most  sacred  of  rights." 
T  he  insurgents  also  wrote  a  letter  to  31.  Talley- 
rand, stating  their  grievances,  and  respectfully 
soliciting  the  benevolence  and  powerful  media- 
tion of  the  first  consul. 

On  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  measures  re- 
solved on  by  the  three  confederate  cantons,  the 
troops  of  the  general  government  were  put  iu 
motion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  was  it 
ascertained  that  those  troops  had  marched  from 
.Berne,  than  the  contiguous  cantons  of  Zug,  Cla- 
ris, Appenzell,  and  even  the  Grisons,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Schweitz,  to  renew  the  ancient  Helvetic 
oath,  to  perish  all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

Scarcely  had"  the  vanguard  of  the  regular 
troops  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  Waldsttet- 
i  ten,  than  it  was  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
militia  of  Underwald.  This  was  the  signal  of  an 
almost  universal  insurrection.  It  was  Zurich 
that  first  dared  to  shut  her  gates  to  the  army  of 
the  government,  which  thereupon  gave  orders  for 
the  bombardment  of  that  beautiful  and  populous 


city.  But  this  barbarity  served  only  to  heighten 
the  general  rage  snul  resentment.  Receiving 
daily  accessions  of  force,  the  insurgents  subduing 
all  opposition  on  the  part  oflln'  government,  enWrea 
Zurich  in  triumph  about  the  middle  of  September, 
ami  immediately  marched  to  Berne  under  the 
conduct  of  Aloys  Reding,  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  insurrection,  and  whose  talents,  both 
military  and  civil,  more  and  more  displayed  them- 
selves as  occasions  successively  arose.  Though  ap- 
parently secure  in  a  city  surrounded  with  entrench- 
ments and  strongly  garrisoned,  the  new  lumlam- 
man  Dolder,  with  his  colleagues  in  office,  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons,  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  a  safeguard  for  themselves  and  the  gar- 
rison to  Fribourg,  which  place  was  likewise 
found  in  a  short  time  untenable,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Helvetic  government,  shattered  by  re- 
peated attacks,  at  length  took  refuge  in  the 
Pays-dc-Vaml,  the  only  district  where  they  still 
preserved  a  party. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  principal  members 
and  adherents  of  the  new  constitution,  now  re- 
assembled at  Lausajine,  had  no  other  resource1 
than  to  invoke  as  suppliants  rather  than  as  friends 
or  allies,  the  powerful  assistance  of  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  esta- 
blished without  delay  a  provisional  government, 
and  deputed  a  confidential  person  to  Paris,  who 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  '28ih  of  September,  for 
the  purpose  of  <--no-n>>ing  the  first  consul  to  suffer 
the  people  of  Switzerland  to  settle  .their  affairs 
among  themselves.  At  the  same  time  they  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  cantons  at  liberty  to  choose  ;md  regu- 
late their  local  governments,  and  recommending 
a  liberal  and  rational  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  general  diet  also 
convened  at  this  period  by  (lie  patriots  at 
Schweitz  in  a  declaration  dated  September  30, 
professed  in  terms  of  good  sense  and  moderation, 
"  that,  far  from  wishing  completely  to  re-estab- 
lish the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  most  careidl 
attention  wjould  be  employed  as  well  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  general  constitution  as  in  the 
formation  of  particular  institutions;  and  care 
would  be  taken  neither  to  lose  sight  of  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  of  the  sentiments  which  these  changes 
had  given  birth  to."  And  in  a  short  time  the 
plan  of  a  new  federal  constitution  was  agreed 
upon,  which  appeared  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  previous  professions  of  this  assembly. 

The  agent  of  the  insurgents  at  Paris  had  in- 
structions to  address  himself  to  the  ministers 
residing  there,  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
and  to  solicit  their  interference  and  assistance  in 
the  objects  of  his  mission.  At  first  he  flattered 
himself,  from  the  result  of  an  interview  with  M. 
Talleyrand,  that  the  first  consul  would  put  no 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement  which 
the  Swiss  might  agree  upon  among  themselves. 
His  surprise  was 'therefore  great  when  a  procla- 
mation issued  the  next,  day  from  St.  Cloud,  by  the 
first  consul,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hel- 
vetia, in  which  he  declared,  "  that  it  had  been 
determined  by  him  not  to  interfere  farther- in 
their  affairs,  but  as  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
remain  insensible  to  the  misery  of  which  they 
were  the  victims,  he  recalled  his  determination.'' 
"  I  will,"  added  he,  "  be  the  mediator  of  your 
differences ;  but  my  mediation  shall  be  effica- 
cious, such  as  befits  the  great  people  in  whose 
name  I  speak."  The  first  consul  then  com- 
manded all  hostilities  to  cease,  and  required  the 
senate  and  each  canton  to  send  deputies  to  Paris, 
to  consult  with  him  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
union  and  tranquillity,  and  conciliating  all  parties. 

The  confidential  agent  of  the  Swiss  patriots, 
who  had  no  objection  to  the  interference  of 
France  in  their  own  favor,  but  who  now  justly 
apprehended  that  it  might  be  employed  in  be- 
half of  the  government  over  which  they  had 
obtained  so  complete  a  triumph,  wrote  in  urgent 
terms  to  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
ambassadors  at  Paris,  soliciting  them  jointly  to 
intercede  with  the  first  consul,  in  order  to  avert 
the  impending  evil ;  but  not  one  of  these  minis- 
ters would  design  to  admit  him  to  an  audience. 
From  the  English  resident,  Mr.  Merry,  he  met, 
however,  with  a  much  more  favorable  reception. 
To  this  gentleman  he  stated,  that  he  was  not 
only  as  yet  without  a  reply  from  any  quarter,  but 
had  reason  to  fear  that  his  prayers  would  not  be 
listened  to  by  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prus- 
sian ministers.  He  therefore  conjured  the  re- 
sident to  transmit  them  to  his  Britannic  majesty's 
government,  "  from  whom  alone  his  countrymen 
could  have  a  hope  of  deriving  any  assistance  in 
the  terrible  conflict  whirh  he  knew  they  were 
determined  to  stand,  and  which  would  only  cease 
by  the  extermination  of  every  virtuous  and  brave 
man  in  the  country."  The  agent  then  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Merry  a  note,  specifying  the 
various  grievances  under  which  the  confederated 
cantons  suffered  from  "  that  colossal  power, 
which  was  now,"  according  to  this  representation, 
"  about  to  overwhelm  them."  And  imploring 
the  aid  and  protection  of  Great  Britain,  he  con- 
cluded with  saying— "We  have  only  men  left  us  ; 
the  revolution,  and  spoliations  without  end,  have 
exhausted  our  means — we  are  without  arms, 
without  ammunition,  without  stores,  and  without 
money  to  purchase  them." 

In  consequence  of  the  communication  thus 
made  to  the  English  government,  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  in  a  note  to  31.  Otto,  dated  October  10,  ex- 
pressed in  very  proper  language  the  sentiments 
of  deep  regret  which  had  been  excited  in  his 
majesty's  mind  by  the  address  of  the  first  consul 
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to  the  Helvetic  people.  "His  majesty,"  said  BOOK  V. 
this  minister,  "most  sincerely  laments  the  con- 
vulsions to  which  the  Swiss  cantons  have  for 
some  time  past  been  exposed  :  but  he  can  consi- 
der their  late  exertions  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  lawful  efforts  of  a  brave  and  generous  people 
to  recover  their  antient  laws  and  government,  and: 
to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  a  system,  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  not  only  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  their  domestic  hap- 
piness, but  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  other  powers.  With 
whatever  regret  his  majesty  may'  have  perused 
the  late  proclamation  of  the  French  government, 
ho  is  yet  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  will  farther 
attempt  to  control  that  independent  nation  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights." 

Mr.  Moore,  a  respectable  and  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, was  sent  by  the  English  government  t* 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  establish  a  communication 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection ;  and  he  was 
instructed  to  state  to  them,  <*  that  his  majesty  en- 
tertained hopes  that  his  representation  to  the 
French  government  might  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  first  consul  to  abandon  his  in-  • 
tention  of  compelling  the  Swiss  nation,  by  force, 
to  renounce  that  system  of  government  under 
which  they  had  so  long  prospered,  and  to  wbicli 
they  appeared  to  be  almost  unanimously  anxious 
to  return:  In  this  event  his  majesty  would  feel 
himself  bound  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
on  his  part  ;  it  being  his  earnest  desire  that  the 
Swiss  nation  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  regulate 
their  own  internal  concerns  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  foreign  power.  If,  however,  con- 
trary to  his  majesty's  expectations,  the  .French 
government  should  persist  in  the  system  of  coer- 
cion announced  in  the  proclamation  of  the  first 
consul,  Mr.  Moore  was  directed  to  inform  himself 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  people  at  large,  and  also 
their  means  of  defence  ;  and  if  they  were  finally 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  resist  the  threatened 
attempt,  then  he  was  to  communicate  to  the 
Swiss  government  in  confidence,  that  either  in  the 
event  of  a  French  army  having  entered  the  coun- 
try, or  advancing  for  that  purpose,  his,  majesty 
would  accede  to  their  application  for  pecuniary 
succours." 

On  the  3d  of  October,  General  Rapp  delivered 
the  mandate  of  the  first  consul  to  the  exiled  se- 
nate, at  Lausanne;  which  body  expressed,  by 
acclamation,  its  most  lively  gratitude  for  the  con- 
sular interposition  ;  and  on  the  Gth  the  patriots 
of  Berne  were  officially  apprised  of  this  proceed- 
ing. After  a  short  consultation,  they  determined 
to  refer  the  whole  to  the  decision  of  the  diet 
actually  convened  at  Sclrweitz.  But  this  assem- 
bly justly  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  any 
other  means  of  opposition  than  remonstrances. 
These  were  comprised  in  an  official  appeal  to  the 
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BOOK  V.  first  consul  (dated  October  8th),  representing-  tlie 
movements  which  had  taken  place  in  Switzerland, 
as  resulting-  not  front  the  spirit  of  party,  but  from 
a  general  sense  of  the  rights  and  necessities  of 
the  Swiss  nation — that,  far  from  aiming  at  any 
violent  innovation,  the  universal  wish  was  peace, 
and  a  mild  and  equal  government ;  and  that  they 
had  no  doubt  of  arriving  at  that  essential  object 
of  social  order,  the  moment  their  will  and  their 
efforts  should  cease  to  be  fettered.  "  General 
lirst  consul,"  said  they,  "all  Europe  admires  in 
you  the  supreme  head  of  an  immense  power  and 
empire,  which,  without  doubt,  according  to  your 
own  views,  will  be  directed  to  the  good  of  hu- 
manity. Your  magnanimity  assures  us,  that  you 
will  not  make  use  of  it  against  a  people  who  only 
desire  what  you  have  made  them  hope ;  and  who 
only  wish  what  they  believe  themselves  authorised 
by  yourself  to  do."  Such  was  the  expiring  effort 
of  the  Swiss  patriots,  who  had  made  repeated 
and  unavailing  applications  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  refused  even  to  hold  any  corres- 
pondence with  them. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  council  of  war 
also  issued  a  declaration  from  Basle,  expressly 
disclaiming  any  intention  of  resistance. — "Bro- 
thers, friends,  confederates!  Who  among  us 
could  conceive  the  thought  of  measuring  our- 
selves with  the  numerous  and  experienced  armies 
of  France '{  No,  friends,  no :  we  wish  to  await 

Ejaceably  the  determination  of  the  first  consul, 
elying  on  our  conduct,  we  dare  to  hope  that 
the  first  consul  of  France,  who  has  guaranteed 
our  independence,  and  who  has  been  deceived 
by  false  reports,  will,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
been  informed  of  the  true  state  of  things,  take 
measures  which  will  secure  our  honor,  and  the 
prosperity  and  independence  of  our  country." 
The  troops  of  the  insurgents  were,  conformably 
to  this  statement,  in  a  short  time  disbanded  ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  October  the  senate  resumed  the 
possession  of  Berne. 

The  diet  at  Schweitz,  more  and  more  sensible 
how  utterly  unavailing  it  were  to  oppose  force 
to  force,  declared  (October  26)  to  General  Ney, 
commander  of  the  French  army,  amounting  to 
30,000  men,  through  the  medium  of  Aloys  Re- 
ding, their  president,  "  that  they  had  taken  the 
resolution  of  delivering  up  their  powers  into  the 
hands  of  their  constituents  as  soon  as  the  French 
troops  should  enter  Switzerland,  having  never 
entertained  the  design  of  opposing  them  by  force 
of  arms.  Now  that  the  diet  is  positively  informed 
that  the  cities  of  Basle  and  Berne  are  occupied 
by  French  troops,  it  no  longer  delays  to  dissolve 
itself;  and  at  the  same  time  they  seize  this 
opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  general,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  they  have  received 
from  their  constituents,  which  they  consider 
themselves  obliged  to  conform  to,  they  cannot 


regard  the  Helvetic  government,  as  established, 
nor  alienate  llie  sacred  right  which  their  nation 
possesses,  of  forming  a  constitution  for  itself — 
a  right  which  they  inherited  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Luneville." 

Two  days  alter  this  declaration,  the  diet  of 
Schweitz  dissolved  itself  conformably  to  the  in- 
timation thus  given. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Mr.  Moore  wrote  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  from  the  city  of  Constance, 
that  he  had  just  received  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  submission  of  the  diet  of  Svvit/erland  as- 
sembled at  Schweitz.  In  consequence  of  this 
information,  permission  was  given  to  the  English 
agent,  who  came  just  in  time  to  witness  the  ter- 
mination of  the  business,  "to  return  to  England 
as  soon  as  it  might  suit  his  convenience." 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  addressed  (Oct.  15.) 
a  letter  to  M.  de  Cetto,  resident  on  the  part  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Paris,  containing  a 
plausible  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  first 
consul  respecting  Switzerland,  and  stating  some 
material  facts  tending  to  his  vindication.  He 
asserted,  "  that  it  was  not  till  blood  had  flowed, 
and  Helvetia  menaced  with  a  general  destruction, 
that  the  first  consul  had  interposed  his  mediation. 
The  continental  powers  adjoining  Helvetia  have 
not  contemplated  without  apprehensions  the  ex- 
ternal effects  of  a  disorder,  i\\e  focus  of  which 
was  established  in  that  country.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  humanity — the  interest  of  France  and  of 
Europe — demanded  that  the  first  consul  should 
desist  from  the  determination  he  had  made,  not 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  lie  has 
not,  however,  for  one  moment  ceased  to  consider, 
that  the  most  perfect  independence  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  her  constitution.  The  right  of  esta- 
blishing her  own  organization  acquired  by  Hel- 
vclia,  was  one  of  the  glorious  results  of  the  war 
which  France  had  sustained  against  the  most 
powerful  armies  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Ireaiies 
which  had  terminated  it."  Speaking  of  the 
"  turbulent  emigrants,"  by  whose  intrigues  he 
insinuated  that  the  late  troubles  had  arisen,  he 
said,  "  One  might  conceive  that  it  will  be  those 
persons  who  will  endeavour  to  spread  the  belief, 
that  the  Helvetic  republic  might  be  led  by  a 
spirit  of  imitation  to  establish  with  the  first  consul 
the  relations  which  united  him  to  the  Italian  re- 
public ;  but  this  idea  was  as  far  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  first  consul,  as  it  was  opposite  to  all 
his  determinations;  and  his  formal  intention  was 
not  to  concur  in  the  organization  of  Switzerland, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  her  au  absolute 
independence." 

This  was  certainly  professing  a  great  deal  too 
much.  The  "  absolute  independence  of  Swit- 
zerland" was  not,  and  could  not  be,  agreeable 
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to  the  views  of  the  first  consul.  In  the  procla- 
mation of  the  senate  and  executive  council,  issued 
subsequent  to  their  return  to  Berne  (dated  Novem- 
ber l'3th\  after  adverting-  to  "  the  various  accu- 
sations which  a  frictions  hatred  had  organised 
against  them,  they  declared,  in  the  face  of  these 
accusations,  that  not  one  family  would  be  men- 
tioned of  whose  ruin  they  had  been  the  cause — 
ONE  individual  in  whose  person  the  right  of 
citizen  had  been  violated.  It  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  having  been  too  indulgent,  too  confident 
in  the  justice  of  their  fellow-citizens;  in  one  word, 
too  little  severe  ;  that  they  had  sustained  these 
reverses.  The  insurrectional  authorities  ordered, 
in  the  course  of  four  -weeks,  ten  times  more 
arrests,  odious  inquiries,  and  measures  of  rigour  of 
all  kinds,  than  they  ordered  in  the  course  of  their 
existence." 

The  constitution  of  1802  was  nevertheless  ma- 
nifestly not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Swiss 
nation.  The  small  deir.ocratic  cantons,  the  most 
warlike  and  the  most  active  of  the  confederacy, 
were  so  passionately  attached  to  their  own  forms 
of  government,  that  no  persuasion,  no  intimidation, 
no  force,  could  long  induce  a  submission  to  any 
other.  Of  this  great  truth  the  first  consul  ap- 
peared to  have  been,  by  experience,  and  the 
evidence  of  facts,  at  length,  fully  convinced. 
On  the  10th  of  the  following  month  (December, 
1802),  the  deputies,  fifty-six  in  number,  from 
the  eighteen  cantons,  constituting  the  consulta, 
being  assembled  vat  Paris,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  them  from  the  first  consul,  declaring,  "  that  he 
•would  fulfil  the  obligation  he  had  contracted  to 
re-establish  tranquillity  in  Switzerland — and  he 
relied  upon  the  support  of  the  Helvetic  deputies. 
The  three  important  points  to  be  enforced  and 
established  at  the  present  moment,  were,  first, 
Equality  of  rights  between  all  the  cantons — 
secondly,  Complete  renunciation  of  all  family 
rights,  and — thirdly,  A  federative  organization 
for  each  canton.  He  told  them,  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  French  and  Italian  republics  can  never 
suffer  the  establishment  of  a  government  in 
Switzerland  which  should  be  mediately  or  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  interests  of  France;  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  French  government  to 
take  care  that  no  hostile  system  be  formed  in 
Switzerland,  that  open  frontier  of  France.  And  in 
regard  to  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  between 
themselves,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  party 
ought  to  be  triumphant." 

On  the  12th  a  deputation  from  the  cousi/lta 
were  admitted  to  a  personal  audience  of  the  first 
consul,  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
conference,  as  reported  by  the  deputation,  he  ex- 
plained his  intentions  very  fully  and  satisfactorily 
on  the  subject.  "  The  more  I  learn,"  said  the 
first  consul,  "of  your  country,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  cannot  with  advantage  have 
26. 


more  than  a  single  government ;"  but  he  admitted  BOOK  V. 
that  "  this  government  must  be  a  federative  one. 
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tons  would  be  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ments to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  The  de- 
scendants of  William  Tell  must  know  neither  the 
restraint  of  chains,  nor  the  payment  of  imposts. 
But,  on  the  other. hand,  for  Berne,  and  the  other 
great  cantons,  the  attempt  at  pure  democracy 
were  absurd.  Your  different  cantons  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  diversities  of  constitutional  arrange- 
ment. With  three  leading  exceptions,  you  must 
be  re-established  nearly  in  the  same  political 
order  as  before^  The  inequality  of  rights  which 
subsisted  among  the  old  cantons — the  relations 
between  sovereign  and  subject  states — with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  patrician  families,  must  be 
abolished  for  ever.  Under  these  corrections  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  cantons,  Switzerland  may 
possess  a  federative  government  of  effective  vi- 
gour. Between  two  powers,  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  a  balance  offeree  and  influence,  you  are 
safe.  Preserve  your  neutrality,  your  laws,  your 
political  tranquillity,  your  good  morals,  and  your 
fortune  cannot  but  be  happy.  Confederate 
government  enfeebles  great  states,  but  by  con- 
centrating, invigorates  the  energies  of  those  which 
are  small.  Of  your  last  constitution  I  cannot 
approve.  A  ceatral  government  cannot  be 
maintained  among  you  without  the  presence 
of  French  troops.  Your  present  government 
knows  this  by  experience.  Its  members  spoke 
the  voice  of  patriotism,  in  consenting  that  the 
French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  ;  but  their 
prudence  in  that  consent  was  not  justified  by  the 
events  which  followed." 

This  discourse,  so  consolatory  to  the  members 
of  the  consulta,  and  to  all  Switzerland,  did  not 
evaporate  in  mere  words.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
final  act  of  mediation  was  promulgated  by  the 
first  consul,  founded  entirely  upon  the  principles 
inculcated  in  his  speech. 

Conformably  to  this  mediatorial  decree,  the  can- 
tons were  divided  into  three  classes — the  demo- 
cratic, the  aristocratic,  and  the  new  or  additional 
cantons,  viz.  Argovia,  the  Leman,  or  Pays  dp 
Vaud,  Turgovia,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Tesin :  in 
the  latter  of  which  classes  the  representative  sys- 
tem was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
cantonal  governments.  The  two  former  classes 
were  re-established  with  the  excellent  and  salu- 
tary modifications  suggested  by  the  first  consul, 
and  which  the  diet  of  Schweitz  also  had,  or  pro- 
fessed to  have,  in  contemplation.  The  diet  was 
to  assemble  every  year  in  turn,  in  one  of  the  six 
great  towns,  Berne,  Soleure,  Basle,  Zurich,  Lu- 
cerne, and  Fribourg.  The  canton  in  which  it  held 
its  sitting  was  to  be  the  directorial  canton.  The 
avoyer  of  this  canton  was  to  be  the  landamman 
of  Switzerland.  He  was  to  have  the  charge  of 
5  C 
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BOOK  V.    nil  diplomatic   negotiations — lie   was    to    watch 
over  all  the  laws  ami  ordinances  of  the  diet,  and 

CHAP.  XI.  also  those  of  the  particular  constitutions.  The 
diet  was  to  he  composed  of  a  deputy  from  each 
canton,  who  was  to  have  full  powers,  limited  only 
by  his  instructions.  The  deputies  from  the  nine- 
teen cantons,  including  the  Grisons,  to  have 
thirty-live  voices.  The  cantons  of  Berne,  of  Zu- 
rich, of  Vaud,  Argovia,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Gri- 
sons, to  have  three  voices  each  ;  those  of  Fri- 
bourg,  Turgovia,  Lucerne,  and  Tesin,  two  each  ; 
the  others,  one.  The  diet  was  to  assemble  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  June;  it  was  to  continue  its 
sittings  but  one  month :  in  that  time  it  might 
conclude  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  and  of 
commerce,  with  foreign  powers.  On  comparison, 
this  plan  of  government  will  be  found  extremely 
analogous  to  that  recently  promulgated  by  the 
patriotic  diet  of  Schweitz. 

Owing  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  English  go- 
vernment, the  first  consul  was  induced  to  make 
these  unexpected  concessions,  though  mingled 
emotions  of  spleen  and  resentment  pervaded  his 
breast  in  consequence  of  this  interference.  Aloys 
Reding  was  elected  landammau  of  the  canton  of 
Schweitz,  the  general  assembly,  or  landsgcimen 
of  which,  in  a  public  fetter,  dated  April  14, 
1803,  returned  their  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  first  consul,  for  "  his  act  of  mediation, 
which  had  restored  to  them,"  as  they  said,  "  their 
ancient  constitution." 

A  treaty  of  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance,  was 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  concluded  at  Paris, 
between  the  first  consul  and  the  Sublime  Porte, 
by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea 
was -permitted  to  the  French  flag,  and  all  other 
advantages  conferred,  which  were  granted  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  the  most  favored  nations  ; 
but  no  stipulation  was  inserted  by  which  the  pri- 
vileges conceded  to  the  English  were  in  any  de- 
gree affected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
government  guaranteed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
the  integrity  of  all  its  possessions. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  first 
consul  sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast,  of 
Barbary,  which,  carting  anchor  before  the  city 


of  Algiers,  compelled  the  dey,  whose  subjects 
had  been  guilty  of  many  depredations  upon  the 
French  commerce,  to  sign  a  convention  in  the 
highest  degree  honorable  to  the  Gallic  flag,  and 
even  to  that  of  the  Italian  republic.  In  a  letter 
written  by  the  dey  to  the  first  consul,  he  said, 
"  You  require  me  to  enter  in:<>  U-rn:s  of  amity 
with  the  Italian  republic.  At  your  request  I  shall 
respect  its  fi;>g  equally  as  your  own.  To  the  same 
request  from  any  other  person,  I  would  not  for  a 
million  of  piastres  have  agreed.  You  have  refused 
the  200,000  piastres  which  I  asked  in  compensation 
for  the  losses  I  had  sustained  on  your  account. 
Whether  you  give  or  withhold  them,  we  shall 
equally  remain  in  friendship.  Your  people  are 
at  liberty  to  come  to  the  coral  fishery  as  soon  as 
they  please.  Your  African  company  shall  enjoy 
its  old  privileges.  Should  any  future  .difference 
arise,  write  to  me  directly,  and  it  shall  be  set- 
tled to  your  wishes.  May  God  preserve  you  in 
health  and  glory  :'" 

The  business  of  Switzerland  being  at  length 
disposed  of,  a  fair  prospect  seemed  once  more  to 
open,  of  establishing  what  should  at  least  bear 
some  faint  semblance  of  amity  between  the  two 
proud  and  jealous  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France :  and  in  the  month  of  IVovember, 
General  Andreossi,  who  had  long  been  nomi- 
nated, on  the  part  of  the  first  consul,  as  ambas- 
sador to  England,  arrived  in  London,  as  Lord 
Whitworth  did  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  that  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  at  Paris. 

Thus  terminated,  for  a  short  time,  a  long  and 
interesting  contest ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
not  one  of  the  great  objects,  originally  aimed  at 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  was  obtained 
by  this  appeal  to  arms.  The  pride  of  Bonaparte 
was  indeed  gratified,  for  Great  Britain  had  now 
acknowledged  his  sway. 

During  this  summer,  Paris  was  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  Englishmen  of  rank  and  distinc- 
tion; among  the  rest  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  r<>- 
peired  by  M.  Bonaparte,  and  indeed  by  the  whole 
French  nation;  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect 
and  honor. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

French  Affairs.— Legion  *f  Honor  instil  vied. —Joseph  Bonaparte  elected  Grand  Officer. — New  Con- 
stitution of  France. — Bonaparte  offended  with  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. — Letter  in  the  Moniteur 
on  the  Subject, 

BONAPARTE,  not  satisfied  with  the  sovereignty  resolved  to  secure  his  recent  acquirement  by  a 
which  the  French  nation  had  formally  invested  kind  of  order  of  nobility,  M-hich  should  support 
him  with,  under  the  name  of  first  consul  for  life,  his  despotism ;  and  a  new  constitution  which 
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should,  to  its  utmost  latitude,  give  it  countenance 
and  sanction. 

Accordingly,  Roederer,  one  of  the  counsellors 
of  state,  propo.sed,  in  a  florid  harangue,  on  the 
I5th  of  May,  the  appointment  of  a  legion  of  honor, 
as  the  best  means  of  supporting  the  grandeur  of 
the  French  nation,  and  of  guarding  its  dominions ; 
»or  did  he  fail  to  remind  them,  that  although 
peace  was  so  recently  concluded,  it  was  far  from 
improbable  but  that  it  might  soon  be  violated. 

The  project  for  this  new  order  was  then  read, 
the  principal  provisions  of  which  were  as  follow : 
"  The  legion  should  be  divided  into  fifteen  co- 
horts, which  were  to  be  stationary  in  different 
quarters  of  the  empire.  Each  cohort  should  con- 
sist of  seven  great  officers,  twenty  commandants, 
thirty  inferior  officers,  and  350  privates.  Each 
great 'officer  to  receive  5000  franks  per  annum, 
during  life ;  each  commandant  2000  franks, 
each  inferior  officer  1000  franks,  and  each  private 
250 :  all  for  life.  Every  individual  was  to  swear, 
on  his  admission  to  the  legion,  on  his  honor,  that 
he  would  devote  his  life  and  services  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  republic ;  to  the  preservation  of  its 
territorial  indivisibility;  to  the  defence  of  its  go- 
vernment, its  laws,  and  the  property  by  them  con- 
seriated  ;  to  oppose,  by  all  the.  means  which 
justice,  reason,  and  the  laws  authorize,  every  un- 
dertaking which  might  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  forms  and  government,  of  the  titles 
and  privileges  attached  to  them  ;  and  to  exert  his 
best  and  most  strenuous  efforts  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  the  present  order  of  things.  AM  military 
men,  who  had  received  honorary  distinctions  of 
arms  from  tlie  first  consul,  were  members  of  the 
legion  ;  or  who  had  rendered  essential  service  in 
the  defence  of  liberty  in  the  late  war,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  the  councils ;  and  citizens  who,  by 
their  abilities,  knowledge,  or  talents,  had  contri- 
buted to  establish  the  principles  of  the  republic, 
or  who  had  been  eminent  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  who  had  by  their  virtues  caused  it  to 
be  respected,  might  be  nominated  candidates." 

On  the  12th  of  July  following,  a  decree  of  the 
first  consul  established  finally  this  singular  esta- 
blishment, consisting  of  nearly  6000  individuals, 
all  of  whom  were  bound,  by  solemn  oath  and 
their  individual  interest,  to  look  up  to  the  first 
consul,  (who  was  declared  de  jure  chief  of  the 
legion,  and  president  of  the  great  council  of  the 
administration  of  the  order),  as  the  soul  and  spring 
of  all  their  movements;  for  whose  security  they 
wer^1  distributed,  a  titled  and  armed  body  ot  spies, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire ;  and  on 
whose  favor  and  protection  was  grounded  their 
sole  dependance.  By  this  atrrfae  the  administra- 
tion of  their  domains  was  finally  arranged  in  the 
most  minute  manner ;  repositories  were  appointed 
for  the  archives  of  the  order  ;  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  great  officers  of  the  order  was  ascertained ; 


and  finally,  this  decree  was  entered,  with  every   BOOK  V. 

usual  ceremonial,  into  the  bulletin  of  the  laws.        

On  the   13th  of  July,  Citizen  Joseph  Bona-  CHAP.  XII. 
parfe    was    declared    elected    grand    officer   and  v^'V^' 
member  of  the  grand  council  of  administration  of      1802. 
the  legion  of  honor,  he  having  a  plurality  of  votes : 
and  thus  was  permanently  organized  a  privilegeu 
order,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  person  of  an  individual,  and 
confirmed  to  him  for  life ;  in  that  very  capital, 
•which  had  witnessed,  but  a  few  years  before,  the 
proscription  of  its  nobles,  and  the  murder  of  its 
sovereign,  as  the  sole  means  by  which  these  dis- 
tinctions could  be  for  ever  abolished ! 

A  constitution  perfectly  conformable  to  his  will 
was  all  that  now  remained  to  be  imposed  by  thi» 
fortunate  usurper,  on  his  abject  and  submissive 
subjects. 

It  was  promulged  on  the  third  day  after  the 
consulate  was  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  was  finally 
determined  and  accepted  in  the  course  of  a  single 
sitting  of  his  obsequious  legislative  body,  and  was 
immediately  proclaimed  to  the  people  in  the  usual 
form  of  a  senattts  consultvm. 

It  consisted  of  C6n  separate  heads,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  as  follows: — 

"  The  consuls' are  for  fife  :  the  first  consul  pre- 
sents the  names  of  the  other  two  to  the  senate, 
who  may  reject  the  first  and  second  so  offered  to 
them,  but  the  third  presentation  must  be  accepted. 
The  first  consul  may  name  his  successor.    Should 
he,  however,  not  choose  or  neglect  so  to  do,  the 
second  or  third  consuls  nominate  one,  who  may 
be  rejected  as  above ;  but  the  third  nomination  is 
imperative.     The  succession  must  be  declared 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
first  consul.    The  first  consul  has  the  right  of  par- 
doning in  all  cases;  of  making  war  and  peace; 
ratifies  all  treaties  ;  nominates  all  inferior  officers ; 
can  appoint  forty  members  of  the  senate  of  his 
own  absolute  authority,  which,  when  entire,  con- 
sists but  of  120  ;  prescribes  to  them  the  only  sub- 
jects they  can  deliberate  upon ;  and  has  the  power 
of  introducing  into  every  deliberative  body  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  creatures." 

Thus  arbitrarily  and  absolutely  was  vested  a 
power  in  the  first  consul  and  his  successors,  more 
despotic  than  any  European  monarch  had  ever 
dreamed  of  assuming,  much  less  of  compelling 
his  subjects  to  be  parties  to,  by  solemnly  and 
gravely  declaring,  their  slavery  irrevocably  estab- 
lished by  laws  of  their  own  making, 

It  would  be  little  worth  while  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  other  provisions  of  this  detestable 
code,  at  once  the  mockery  and  punishment  of  the 
abject  wretches,  who  preferred  the  government  of 
this  unprincipled  stranger  to  the  mild  and  bene- 
ficent sway  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  public  papers  and  public  men  condemned 
the  peace  and  its  makers,  and  constantly  abused 
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BOOK  V.  tbe  first  consul  in  the  vilest  terms.  The  "  Cou- 
rier de  Lomlres,"  conducted  by  French  emi- 
grants, gave  the  greatest  offence.  It  was  circu- 
lafed  in  La  Vendee  and  other  French  provinces, 
and  its  design  was  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  favor 
of  the  old  monarchy.  Bonaparte  was  highly  of- 
fended with  the  liberty  of  the  English  press,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  article,  taken  from 
the  Paris  official  paper,  the  AJoniteur,  of  the  Dili 
of  August,  1802. 

"  The  Times,  which  is  said  to  be  under  mi- 
Bisterial  inspection,  is  filled  with  perpetual  in- 
vectives against  France.  Two  of  its  four  pages 
are  every  day  employed  in  giving  currency  to  the 
grossest  calumnies.  All  that  imagination  can 
eepict,  that  is  low,  vile,  and  base,  is  by  that  mi- 
serable paper  attributed  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. What  is  its  end?  Who  pays  it?  What 
does  -it  wish  to  effect  ? 

"  A  French  journal,  edited  by  some  miserable 
emigrants,  the  remnant  of  the  most  impure,  a 
vile  refuse,  without  country,  without  honor,  sul- 
lied with  crimes  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
amnesty  to  wash  away,  outdoes  even  the  Times. 

"  Eleven  bishops,  presided  over  by  the  atro- 
cious Bishop  of  Arras,  rebels  to  their  country 
and  to  the  church,  have  assembled  in  London. 
They  print  libels  against  the  bishops  and  the 
French  clergy;  they  injure  the  government  of  the 
pope,  who  has  re-established  the  peace  of  the 
gospel  among  forty  millions  of  Christians. 

"  The  isle  of  Jersey  is  full  of  brigands,  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  tribunals  for  crimes  com- 
mitted subsequent  to  tbe  peace;  for  assassinations, 
robberies,  and  the  practices  of  an  incendiary. 

"  The  treaty  of  Amiens  stipulates,  that  persons 
accused  of  crimes,  of  murder,  for  instance,  shall 
be  respectively  delivered  np.  The  assassins  who 
are  at  Jersey  are,  on  the  contrary,  received.  They 
depart  from  thence  unmolested,  in  fishing-boats, 
disembark  on  our  coasts,  assassinate  the  richest 
proprietors,  and  burn  the  stacks  of  corn  and  the 
barns. 

"  Georges  wears  openly  at  London  his  red 
ribband,  as  a  recompense  for  the  infernal  machine 
which  destroyed  a  part  of  Paris,  and  killed  thirty 
women  and  children,  or  peaceable  citizens.  This 
special  protection  authorizes  a  belief,  that  if  he 
had  succeeded  he  would  have  been  honored  with 
the  order  of  the  garter. 

"  Let  us  make  some  reflections  on  this  strange 
conduct  of  our  neighbours. 

"When  t«  o  great  nations  make  peace,  is  it  for 
the  purpose  of  reciprocally  exciting  troubles,  or 
to  engage  and  pay  for  crimes  ?  Is  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  money  and  protection  to  all  men 
who  wish  to  trouble  the  .stated  And  as  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  country  to  be  at  liberty 
to  speak  of  a  nation,  friendly,  and  newly  recon- 


ciled, in  a  manner  which  they  durst  not  speak  of 
a  government  against  whom  they  were  prosecut- 
ing a  deadly  war  ? 

"  Is  not  one  nation  responsible  to  another  na- 
tion for  all  the  acts  and  all  the  conduct  of  its  citi- 
zens? Do  not  acts  of  parliament  even  prohibit 
alliod  governments,  or  their  ambassadors,  to  be 
insulted  ? 

"  It  is  said  tliat  Richelieu,  under  Louis  XIII. 
assisted  the  revolution  in  England,  and  contri- 
buted to  bring  Charles  the  First  to  the  scaffold. 
M.  de  Choiseul,  and,  after  him,  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XVI.  doubtless  excited  the  insurrection  in 
America.  The  late  English  ministry  have  had 
their  revenge  ;  they  excited  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, and  influenced  their  movements,  by  means 
of  which  Louis  XVI.  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
and  by  means  of  which  our  principal  manufac- 
turing cities,  such  as  Lyons,  were  destroyed. 

"  Is  it  still  wished  that  this  series  of  move- 
ments and  influence,  which  has  been  productive 
of  such  calamitous  consequences  to  both  states, 
for  so  many  ages,  should  be  prolonged  ?  Would 
it  not  be  more  reasonable,  and  more  conformable 
to  the  results  of  experience,  to  make  use  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  proper  commercial  rela- 
tions, as  the  means  of  protecting  commerce,  of 
preventing  the  fabrication  of  false  money,  and  op- 
posing a  refuge  to  criminals  ? 

"  Besides,  what  result  can  the  English  govern- 
ment expect  from  fomenting  the  troubles  of  the 
church?  from  receiving  and  vomiting  back  upon 
our  territory  the  brigands  of  the  Cotes-dii-J*  ord 
and  Morbhian,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  best 
and  richest  proprietors  of  those  unfortunate  de- 
partment— from  spreading  by  every  means,  in- 
stead of  severely  repressing,  all  the  calumnies 
circulated  by  English  writers,  or  by  the  French 
press  at  London  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  the 
French  government  is  now  more  solidly  established 
than  the  English  government  ?  And  do  they  think 
that  reciprocity  will  be  difficult  for  the  French 
government  ? 

"  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  exchange 
of  injuries,  of  the  influence  of  insurrectional  com- 
mittees, of  the  protection  and  encouragement 
granted  to  assassins?  What  would  be  gained  to 
civilization,  to  the  commerce  and  the  happiness  of 
both  nations? 

"  Either  the  English  government  authorises 
and  tolerates  those  public  and  private  crimes,  in 
which  case  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  conduct  is 
consistent  with  British  generosity,  civilization,  and 
honor;  or  it  cannot  prevent  them,  in  which  case 
it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  government ; 
above  all,  if  it  does  not  possess  the  means  of  re- 
pressing assassination  and  calumny,  and  protect- 
ing social  order !" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Events  winch  led  to  a  Reneical  of  the  War  with  France. — Meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. — 
Debates  on  his  Majesty's  Speech. — Sentiments  of  the  War  Party. — Delays  attending  the  Surren- 
der of  Malta  to  f  ranee. —  Complaints  against  the  Liberty  of  the  English  Press. — An  offensive 
Paper  in  the  Moniteur. — fatal  Consequences  of  the  same. — Lord  Whitworth's  Conversation  with 
JBonaparte. — The  Consular  Address  and  it's  Effects. — Insolence  of  Bonaparte,  Spc.  &-c. 


THAT  the  reader  may  form  a  just  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  foreign  policy  of  that  memorable 
administration,  in  and  over  which  Mr.  Addington 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury  possessed  the  chief  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  impar- 
tially to  pursue  those  measures  adopted  by  them 
and  by  the  consular  government  which  led  to  a 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  new  imperial  parliament  met  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1802.  His  majesty,  in  his  opening- 
speech,  expressed  himself  in  language,  respecting 
foreig-n  affairs,  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  "  In  my  inter- 
course with  foreign  powers,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
been  actuated  by  a  sincere  disposition  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  is  nevertheless  impos- 
sible for  me  to  lose  sight  of  that  established  and 
wise  system  of  policy  by  which  the  interests  of 
other  states  are  connected  with  our  own ;  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  be  indifferent  to  any  material 
change  in  their  relative  condition  and  strength. 
My  conduct  will  be  invariably  regulated  by  a 
due  consideration  of  the  actual  situation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  a  watchful  solicitude  for  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  my  people." 

The  address  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords 
by  Lord  Arden,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Nelson, 
who  declared  his  approbation  of  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, which  promised  to  maintain  the  ancient 
dignity  of  the  country,  without  hastily  (hrowino- 
away  the  blessings  of  peace.  "  War,"  added  lie", 
"  had  not  exhausted  our  resources ;  our  national 
industry  had  not  been  slackened,  nor  had  it  been 
frustrated  of  its  rewards.  The  condition  of  the 
country's  unexampled  prosperity  immediately  after 
the  war,  was  such  as  would  render  the  English 
inexcusable,  were  they  to  sacrifice  its  honor.  He 
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which  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his . 

heait ;  he  was  therefore,  in  his  inmost  soul,  a  man  CHAP.  I. 
of  peace  ;  yet  could  he  not  consent  for  any  peace, 
however  fortunate,  to  sacrifice  one  jot  of  England's 
honor.  Honor  was  the  most  valuable  of  her  in- 
terests; it  was  that  which  always  procured  her 
the  respect  and  regard  of  the  nations  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  nation  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
sincere  spirit  of  peace  in  which  the  British  govern- 
ment had  negociated  the  treaty ;  and  if  a  restless 
and  unjust  ambition  in  those  with  whom  Britons 
desired  a  sincere  amity,  gave  a  new  alarm,  the 
country,  doubtless,  would  rather  press  the  govern- 
ment to  assert  its  honor,  than  shrink  from  the 
supplies  which  a  vigorous  state  of  preparation 
would  require." 

During  the  debate  upon  the  address,  some  very 
severe  animadversions  took  place  upon  the  gene- 
ral policy  aud  conduct  of  the  new  ministers. 
Lord  Grenville  declared,  "  that  the  measures  of 
vigilance  and  preparation  now  proposed,  were  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  a  peace  in  which  all 
concern  for  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
all  regard  to  the  honor  of  this  country,  were 'aban- 
doned. Subsequent  to  the  period  of  signing  the 
preliminaries,  ministers  had  seen  the  first  consul 
extort  new  concessions  from  Portugal,  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  his  engagements  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  King  of  Sardinia  had  kept  his  faith 
with  this  country  inviolate ;  and  yet  he  was  suf- 
fered to  be  stripped  of  his  dominions  at  a  time, 
when,  if  the  restitution  of  Piedmont  had  been  in- 
sisted on,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  denied. 
Why  did  France  hesitate  to  annex  Piedmont  to 
its  departments  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty,  but  that  she  might  not  preclude 
5D 
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BOOK  VI.  herself  from  that  restitution  if  resolutely  de- 
manded ?  The  treaty  of  Amiens  gave  Piedmont 
to  France,  and  with  Piedmont  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.  Martinico,  Malta,  the  Cape  ;  every  thing 
was  resigned ;  and  did  we  now  presume  to  remon- 
strate against  the  fortune  of  Parma,  or  of  Switzer- 
land ?  It  was  the  want  of  energy,  of  plan,  of  fore- 
sight, that  subjugated  the  genius  of  Britain  before 
the  first  consul  of  France.  It  was  as  if  ministers 
had  conspired  with  the  adversary  to  bind  Great 
Britain  hand  and  foot.  The  ruin  they  had  pre- 
pared was  upon  us."  His  lordship  concluded  by 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  Great  Britain  might 
still  be  able  to  rouse  the  powers  of  Europe,  if  its 
councils  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  of 
courage  and  capacity ;  of  the  man  (Mr.  Pitt)  to 
whom  Europe  looked  up  for  the  preservation  of 
its  dearest  rights  and  liberties.  , 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  address  was 
moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  French,  member  for 
Gal  way,  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Curzon, 
who  remarked  "  that  the  acquisitions  of  France 
upon  the  continent,  and  her  extended  line  of  ma- 
ritime frontier,  directly  opposite  Britain's  eastern 
coasts,  required  a  much  stronger  defensive  system 
than  was  ever  before  deemed  necessary." 

Mr.  Fox  wished  to  know  whether  France  was 
for  ever  to  be  considered  England's  rival  1  Whe- 
ther Englishmen  were  to  be  always,  even  when 
apparently  at  peace,  in  such  a  state  of  rival  ity  as 
bordered  upon  hostility?  England  appeared  to 
him  never  to  have  a  fairer  chance  of  superiority 
than  at  the  epoch  of  the  present  peace.  As  to 
the  French  navy,  the  most  timid  had  ceased  to 
dread  it.  The  general  objects  of  the  French 
government  were,  it  appeared  to  him,  to  revive 
commerce  and  improve  its  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing system,  by  imitating  the  means  which 
had  raised  Great  Britain.  Such  rivalship  should 
give  no  alarm.  He  acknowledged  the  power  of 
France  to  be  greater  than  he  or  any  Englishman 
could  wish  it,  but  that  was  no  ground  for  going 
to  war ;  and  he  hoped  the  sense  of  the  nation 
might  be,  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the  peace 
they  had  made. 

Mr.  Windham  declared  "  Destruction  was  im- 
pending over  Englishmen.  Europe  might  be 
said  to  be  in  ruins.  This  country  seemed  to  touch 
the  moment  of  dissolution  ;  and  he  thought,  upon 
the  present  system  of  amity  with  France,  her  fall 
inevitable.  What  was  become  of  Holland  ?  of 
Genoa?  of  Switzerland  ?  of  Modena  and  Parma? 
ail  swallowed  up  in  the  inordinate  encroachments 
of  the  first  consul.  Germany  was  no  longer  Ger- 
many; and  England  would  soon  be  in  the  same 
nid.'incholy  situation.  In  times  past,  France  was 
formidable  with  a  population  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, but  now  her  power  was  gigantic  and  tre- 
mendous. He  was  astonished  at  the  indifference 


of  the  honorable  gentleman,  (meaning  Mr.  Fox,) 
who  seemed  to  have  lost  his  feelings  when  he 
spoke  of  the  French  revolution.  For  his  own 
part,  he  must  exclaim  with  MACBETH — 


•  Can  tuch  things  be, 


And  overcome  iw,  like  a  summer's  cloud, 

"Without  our  special  wonder?     You  make  me  strange 

E'en  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 

When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  jour  cheek, 

When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 

He  cautioned  ministers  to  weigh  well  the  situa- 
tion this  country  would  be  in  when  war  comes, 
which  he  thought  could  not  be  far  off';  and  he 
believed  it  was  much  safer  to  anticipate  the  blow 
than  to  defer  it.  That,  however,  must  be  left  to 
the  responsibility  of  ministers  ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
they  ought  not  to  part  with  any  measures  or 
means  which  chance  or  circumstances  may  have 
left  in  their  hands,  even  though  keeping  them 
should  risk  an  immediate  war.  "  We  were,"  he 
said,  "  at  present  in  so  awful  a  crisis,  that  it 
brought  into  play  all  the  strongest  impulses  that 
could  actuate  the  heart  of  man.  The  country 
could  not  be  saved  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  advised  mi- 
nisters to  appeal  to  the  high-minded  and  proud  of 
heart,  to  those  susceptible  of  an  ardent  love  of 
their  country  :  and  he  hoped  that  the  heroic  spirit 
for  which  England  bad  been  so  long  and  so  de- 
servedly celebrated,  would  be  found  much  more 
general  than  is  now  supposed.  At  all  events, 
whether  ministers  succeeded  or  not  in  their  efforts 
to  save  the  nation,  they  would  at  least  save  their 
characters:  they  would  not  go  down  like  the 
AUGHSTULI,  but  would  show  that  they  dared  to 
adopt  those  vigorous  measures  which  the  danger 
they  saw  rising  up  on  all  sides,  and  threatening 
to  overwhelm  them,  so  loudly  called  for." 

In  this  debate,  ministers  ara-usjil  as  strongly  in 
favor  of  peace,  as  if  they  had,  made  every  effort 
for  its  preservation,  instead  of  having  exerted,  in 
the  recent  instance  of  Switzerland,  all  the  means 
which  they  possessed,  futile  and  feeble  as  indeed 
they  eventually  proved,  to  renew  the  war  on  the 
continent.  Lord  Hawkesbury  declared,  "  that  he 
could  not  coincide  with  those  who  would  have 
this  country  the  knight-errand,  or  Drawcmisir,  in 
every  case  of  contest  on  the  continent."  He 
maintained  that  the  interference  of  France  wan 
to  be  expected  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  He 
allowed  that  this  interference  had  been  attended 
with  gross  partiality;  but  nothing  had  occurred 
which  could  warrant  a  renewal  of  hostilities :  and 
he  assured  the  house,  that  no  excitement  in  the 
first  instance,  or  encouragement  in  the  second, 
had  ever  been  lent  to  the  people  of  Switzerland 
.  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Addingtoij  professed  himself  proud  to 
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"  that  at  no  period  of  our  history  had  despondency 
so  little  to  fear,  or  hope  so  much  to  expect.  He 
rould  truly  assert,  that  if  he  were  to  take  a  re- 
trospect of  his  past  life,  and  fix  on  that  portion  of 
it  which  could  afford  him  most  gratification,  he 
should  always  consider  the  share  he  had  in  making 
the  late  peace  as  the  most  fortunate  part  of  it. 
He  acknowledged  the  political  aggrandisement  of 
France ;  but  it  must  be  something  more  than  the 
arguments  he  had  then  heard,  which  would  in- 
duce him  to  think  that  war  would  now  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  her  power."  The  address  was  at 
length  voted  without  a  division. 

It  was  reasonably  to  be  expected,  as  perfectly 
consonant  with  the  general  tenor  of  their  policy, 
that  the  Grenville  party  should  appear  the  zealous 
opponents  of  the  peace,  and  the  severe  accusers 
of  the  first  consul.  The  concessions  made  on  the 
part  of  England  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  were  indeed  such,  that,  if  a  mutual  spirit 
of  amity  did  not  accompany  the  return  of  peace, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  allow  that  they  were  far 
too  great :  and  the  most  undeviating  wisdom  of 
conduct  was  requisite,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  to 
prove  to  the  world,  that,  the  sacrifices  they  had 
consented  to  were  not  the  result  of  intimidation 
and  pusillanimity,  but  of  moderation  and  equity. 
So  problematic,  however,  had  been  the  conduct 
of  administration,  in  the  whole  of  their  transac- 
tions with  France  since  the  peace,  imperfectly 
known  as  they  were  to  the  public  at  this  period, 
that  the  most  intelligent  persons  began  to  augur 
very  disastrous  consequences.  As  'long,  never- 
theless, as  ministers  profe.-sed  themselves,  from 
whatever  motives,  adverse  to  the  policy  of  involv- 
ing the  nation  in  a  second  war  with  the  French 
republic,  upon  any  grounds  which  had-  yet  been 
staled,  it  WRS  necessary  to  g'ive  them  every  prac- 
ticable support. 

At  this  time,  the  Grenville  party  received  a 
great  addition  of  force  from  a  quarter  where  they 
had  least  right  to  expect  it,  viz.  from  divers  indi- 
viduals of  the  old  or  whig  opposition,  who  had  so 
meritoriously  contended  against  the  late  system, 
and  who  had  approved  the  treaty  of  peace  as  the 
best,  or-  nearly  the  best,  which  circumstances- 
would  permit  the  new  ministers  to  obtain  from 
France ;  but  who  now,  from  a  sudden  aversion  to 
the  first  consul,  whom  they  publicly  stigmatised 
and  denounced  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper?  seemed 
no  less  eager  than  the  avowed  impugners  of  the 
peace,  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  new  war. 
The  most  distinguished  person  of  this,  by  no 
means  small  or  insignificant  party,  was  Mr.  She- 
ridan, who,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Fox,  took  every  occasion  of  uttering 
vehement  invectives  against  the  government  of 
France,  and  the  person  and  character  of  the  first 
consul,  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  rage  of  those 
who  were  more  emphatically,  though  not  more 
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party.  — ; 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Mr.  Yorke,  secretary  CHAP,  I. 
at  war,  proposing  an  enormous  peace-establish-  ^^"^^"^ 
ment  of  130,000  men,  Mr.  Sheridan  supported  1802. 
the  motion,  in  a  speech  which  was  not  at  all  in 
unison  with  those  formerly  delivered  by  him  in 
that  house.  "  I  find,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  a 
disposition  in  some  gentlemen  to  rebuke  any  man 
who  shall  freely  declare  his  opinion  respecting 
the  first  consul  of  France.  I  will  abstain  from 
offending  them  if  I  can — I  say  if  I  can,  because 
I  feel  that  even  a  simple  narrative  may  be  con- 
strued into  invective.  I  perfectly  agree  with  my 
honorable  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  that  war  ought  to  be 
avoided  ;  though  he  does  not  agree  with  me  on, 
the  means  best  calculated  to  produce  that  effect. 
From  any  opinion  he  may  express,  I  never  differ 
but  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  For  him,  my 
affection,  my  esteem,  and  my  attachment  are  un- 
bounded, and  they  will  end  only  with  my  life. 
He  (Bonaparte)  has  discovered  that  we  all  belong- 
to  the  western  family.  I  confess  I  felt  a  senti- 
ment of  deep  indignation  when  I  heard  that  this 
scrap  of  nonsense  was  uttered  to  one  of  the  raosto 
enlightened  of  the  human  race.  To  this  family 
party  I  do  not  wish  to  belong.  He  might  invite 
persons,  if  he  pleased,  to  dinner  ;  and,  tike  Lord 
Peter,  say,  '  that  this  tough  crust  is  excellent 
mutton.'  He  might  toss  a  sceptre  to  the  King  of 
Etruria  to  play  with,  and  keep  a  rod  to  scourge 
him  in  the  corner :  but  my  humble  apprehension 
is,  that,  though  in  the  tablet  and  volume  of  his 
mind  there  might  be  some  marginal  note  about 
cashiering  the  King  of  Etruria,  yet  the  whole  text 
was  occupied  with  the  destruction  of  this  country,. 
This  was  the  first  vision  that  broke  upon  him 
through  the  gleam  of  the  morning ;  this  was  bis  • 
last  prayer  at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  ad- 
dressed it,  whether  to  Jupiter  or  to  Mahomet,  to- 
the  goddess  of  battfes,  or  the  goddess-  of  reason. 
He  said  he  was  an  instrument'  in  the  hands  of 
Providence;  I  believe  he  was  so;  to  make  the 
English  love  their  constitution  better — tocling  to.. 
it  with  more  fondness,  and  to  render  them  deter- 
mined, with  one  hand  and  heart,  to  oppose  to  any 
aggression  that  might  be  made  upon  them  a 
prompt,  resolute,  and  determined  resistance,  be- 
the  consequences  what  they  might.  We  ought 
to  meet  the  hostility  of  France  with  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that  the  country, 
which,  like  England,  had  achieved  such  great- 
ness, could  have  no  retreat  in  littleness ;  that  if 
Englishmen  could  be  content  to  abandon  every 
thing,  they  should  find  no  safety  in  poverty,  no 
security  in  abject  submission.  The  Bourbons 
were  ambitious ;  but  it  was  not  so  necessary  for 
them  to  feed  their  subjects  with  the  spoils  and 
plunder  of  war ;  but  I  see,  in  the  very  situation 
and  compositign  of  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  a 
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BOOK  VI.  physical  necessity  for  him  to  go  on  in  this  barter 
with  his  subjects,  and  to  promise  to  make  them 
musters  of  t/ic  world  if  they  will  consent  to  be  hi* 
slaves.  I  certainly  looked  to  the  rejoicings  at 
the  peace  as  an  unmanly  and  irrational  exultation. 
Was  the  danger  from  France  diminished  by  that 
event  ?  Russia,  if  not  directly  in  his  power,  was 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  ;  Prussia  was 
at  his  beck  ;  Italy  was  his  vassal ;  Holland  was  in 
his  grasp ;  Spain  at  his  nod  ;  Turkey  in  his  toils  ; 
Portugal  at  his  foot.  I  mark  him  taking  positions 
calculated  to  destroy  English  commerce;  I  see 
him  anxious  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana,  and 
to  use  the  pqrts  of  St.  Domingo  to  carry  thither 
our  West  India  and  Jamaica  trade.  If  the 
French  republicans  have  experienced  the  mighty 
force  of  Britain,  they,  who  have  been  everywhere 
else  successful,  cannot  but  view  the  only  power 
the  superiority  of  whose  arms  they  have  felt,  with 
warm  resentment  and  sentiments  of  mortified 
pride.  Look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  see 
nothing  but  France!  It  M-as  in  our  pOM-er  to 
measure  her  territory,  to  reckon  her  population, 
but  it  M-as  scarcely  within  the  grasp  bf  any  man's 
mind  to  measure  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte. 
Why,  when  all  Europe  bowed  down  before  him ; 
why,  when  he  had  subdued  the  whole  continent, 
he  should  feel  such  great  respect  for  England,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  If  it  be  true  that  his 
ambition  was  of  that  immeasurable  nature,  there 
were  abundant  and  obvious  reasons  why  it  must 
be  progressive." 

This  speech  was  highly  applauded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  .people,  but  condemned  by  some  as  a 
dangerous  incentive  to  precipitate  hostility. 

The  consular  government,  extremely  displeased 
at  the  delays  M'hich  had  occurred  relative  to  the 
restoration  of  Malta,  adopted  every  possible  mea- 
sure to  add  facility  to  this  favorite  object.  We 
have,  in  the  preceding  Book,  (Chap.  IX.)  men- 
tioned the  conditions  on  which  this  surrender  was 
agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.  In  the  beginning  of 
July  Mr.  Pager,  resident  at  Vienna,  having  so- 
licited M.  de  C'hampagny,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, to  concur  in  an  invitation  to  the  emperor  for 
the  imperial  guarantee,  it  M'as  most  readily  ac- 
ceded to;  although  the  ambassador  acknowledged 
that  he  had  received  no  specific  orders  respecting 
the  guarantee  in  question  ;  professing  to  act  en- 
tirely from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of 
his  government.  In  consequence  of  this  step, 
the  emperor's  guarantee  was  without  difficulty 
obtained,  and  formally  signed  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust ensuing. 

On  the  3d  of  August  Lord  St.  Helens  wrote 
from  St.  Petersburg!!,  that  the  French  minister 
there  M-as  still  without  instructions  authorising 
him  to  join  the  English  ambassador  in  demanding 
the  guarantee  of  the  court  of  Russia;  but  they 
soon  arrived,  and  in  the  following  mouth  a  joint 


invitation  was  made  by  the  French  and  English 
ministers  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  an  immediate  and  unreserved  compli- 
ance with  this  request  could  not  be  obtained. 
Difficulties  and  delays,  such  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  took  place.  In  a  conference  held 
by  the  two  ministers  with  the  Russian  chancellor 
Woronzof,  on  the  3d  of  November,  General  He- 
douville  entered  into  various  arguments,  to  induce 
the  Russian  government  to  grant  lliis  guarantee; 
and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Russia,  by  a 
formal  declaration,  signified  her  readiness  to  ac- 
cede to  the  arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  .Amiens, 
including  the  obnoxious  article  establishing  a 
Maltese  lanrjiie,  on  condition  that  the  rights  of 
the  King  of  the  Sicilies,  as  sovereign  of  the 
island,  should  be  recognised;  but  admitting-  that 
these  rights  should  not  cause  a  departure  from  its 
neutrality,  as  guaranteed  by  the  present  act. 
Two  months  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  decla- 
ration, Lord  Hawkesbury  instructed  the  English 
minister  at  Petersburg!!.  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren, who  had  succeeded  Lord  St.  Helens,  to  de- 
cline the  imperial  proposition,  unless  some  addi- 
tional stipulations  were  introduced,  such  as  would 
amply  satisfy  the  Maltese;  for  which  purpose  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consult  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  were  equal  to  the  defence  of  the 
island ;  adding,  that  the  revenues  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  law/ties,  which  had 
been  sequestered,  must  be  restored  previous  to 
the  surrender. 

On  the  31st  of  August  the  British  resident  at 
Berlin  informed  Lord  Hawkesbury,  that  M.  Big- 
non,  the  French  minister,  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  his  government,  conjointly  with  him, 
to  invite  the  King  of  Prussia  to  accede  to  the 
guarantee  of  Malta.  But  this  monarch  was  of 
opinion  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  this  business; 
and  after  many  weeks  had  passed,  Count  Haug- 
witz  frankly  told  the  English  minister,  "  that 
Prussia  took  a  very  slight  interest  in  the  fate  of 
this  island,  and  that  the  king  his  master  was 
countenanced  in  withholding  his  guarantee  by 
the  example  of  Spain. 

About  the  time  of  General  Andreossi's  arrival 
in  England,  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  "  History  of  the 
Expedition  to  Egypt"  was  published,  containing 
an  elaborate  exposure  of  the  crimes  of  the  first 
consul ;  and  quotations  from  this  work  were  given 
in  the  diurnal  prints. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Lord  Whitworth,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  transmitted  a  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Ilawkesbury,  containing  the  re- 
port of  a  conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  French  minister  pronounced, 
after  his  long  silence  on  this  head,  a  most  bitter 
philippic  against  the  English  newspapers,  de- 
claring "  that  the  first  consul  was  extremely  hurt 
to  find  that  his  endeavours  to  conciliate  had 
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hitherto  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 
the  abuse  with  which  the  papers  in  England  con- 
tinually loaded  him ;  the  more  so,  as  it  came  from 
a  country  of  whose  good  opinion  he  was  so  very 
ambitions."  Lord  Whitworth  endeavouring-  to 
palliate  the  offence,  by  alleging  the  little  controul 
which  the  English  government  possessed  over 
the  productions  of  the  English  press,  M.  Talley- 
rand, in  roplv,  enumerated  the  names  and  sup- 
posed connections  of  the  papers  published  in 
London  with  great  precision,  and  urged,  "  that 
liis  majesty's  ministers  might  so  far  controul  those 
at  least  which  depended  upon  them,  as  to  prevent 
their  inserting-  that  abuse  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  their  sanction." 

Lord  Whitworth  engaged  to  report  the  sub- 
stance of  M.  Talleyrand's  complaints  to  his  own 
court,  assuring  him,  however,  "  that  nothing  could 
be  added  to  the  explanations  on  this  head  already 
given" 

M.  Talleyrand,  then,  by  the  express  order  of 
the  first  consul,  in  the  most  serious  manner  re- 
quired to  know  what  were  his  majesty's  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Malta.  He 
said  that  another  grand-master  would  now  be 
very  soon  elected  ;  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
invited  so  to  do,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
whose  difficulties  it  was  easy  to  remove,  and  with- 
out whom  the  guarantee  would  be  equally  com- 
plete, were  ready  to  come  forward,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  time  would  very  soon  arrive,  when 
Great  Britain  could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping- 
longer  possession.  Lord  Whitworth  replied, 
"  that  he  would  report  his  conversation  to  the 
English  secretary,  Lord  Hawkesbury." 

Three  days  after  this  conference,  a  very  singu- 
lar paper  appeared  in  the  French  official  paper 
called  the  Moniteur,  purporting  to  be  a  report 
made  to  the  French  government  by  a  Colonel  Se- 
bastiani,  who  had  been  sent  a  few  months  before, 
when  differences  ran  high  between  England  and 
France,  on  a  mission  commercial,  political,  and 
military.  Sebastiani  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1802,  for  the  East.  What  the 
precise  motives  of  the  first  consul  were  for  pub- 
lishing this  crude  and  ill-digested  composition, 
equally  puerile  and  pompous,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. I;  is  possible  that  he  might  have  expected 
it  to  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  injurious  im- 
pressions recently  made  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
book.  It  is  possible  that  be  might  have  hoped 
to  intimidate  the  English  ministers,  and  deter 
them  from  the  thought  of  renewing  the  war,  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  provisional  projects  and  spe- 
culations. It  is  possible  that  it  was  the  mere 
effect  of  spleeu  and  passion,  and  intended  to  show 
the  court  of  London  the  contemptuous  opinion  he 
entertained  of  the  counsels  by  which  it  was  go- 
yerned. 
This  curjous  report  contained  many  particulars 
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calculated  to  give  just  oflence  to  the  English  go-  BOOK  VI. 
vernment ;  if  indeed  such  a  medley  of  inconsist- 
ency, vanity,  and  absurdity,  merited  any  serious 
notice.  The  author  of  it  stated,  that  he  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  finding 
the  English  still  in  possession,  he  demanded  of 
General  Stuart,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  the 
speedy  evacuation  of  that  city.  General  Stuart, 
whom  he  described  with  oracular  sagacity,  OH 
this  transient  acquaintance,  as  a  man  of  mediocre 
talents,  "  told  him  that  the  place  would  be  shortly 
evacuated,  but  that  he  had  as  yet  received  no 
orders  from  his  court  to  quit  Alexandria."  He 
then  made  a  visit  to  the  Pacha  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  Capoutan  Bey,  "  who  expressed  great 
partiality  for  the  French,  and  did  not  conceal  that 
they  saw  with  grief  the  stay  of  the  English  in  the 
country."  On  the  20th  he  set  out  for  Cairo,  re- 
ceiving from  the  various  places  and  persons 
visited  by  him  in  his  route,  protestations  of  at- 
tachment to  the  first  consul.  On  the  26th  he  ar- 
rived at  the  metropolis,  having-  been  met  at  Bou- 
lah  by  an  honorary  escort  of  300  cavalry  and  200 
infantry,  sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Cairo,  who,  in  his 
subsequent  conferences  with  M.  Sebastiani,  pro- 
fessed himself  penetrated  with  gratitude  for  the 
first  consul,  engaging  to  his  commercial  ag-ents 
the  most  friendly  reception.  In  return  for  which, 
M.  Sebastiani  declared  "  the  lively  interest  which 
the  first  consul  took  in  the  prosperity  of  Egypt," 
offering,  by  his  express  command,  the  mediation 
of  the  French  government,  in  order  to  establish  a 
peace  with  the  beys.  But  this  the  pacha  declined, 
saying,  "  that  he  had  the  most  positive  orders 
from  Constantinople  to  make  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion upon  the  beys." 

In  an  assembly  of  the  principal  scheiks  of 
Cairo,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  interest 
which  the  first  consul  took  in  Egypt,  on  his 
power,  his  glory,  and  on  his  esteem  for  the 
learned  scheiks.  Their  answers  expressed  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  person.  The  in- 
habitants of  Cairo  saluted  the  agent  Sebastiani 
and  his  suite  when  passing  along-  the  streets.  A 
trivial  incident,  however,  served  to  prove  the  fu- 
tility of  these  flattering  representations.  On  the 
29th,  in  returning  to  Fort  Dupuy,  Mustapha 
Oukel,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  passing-  acci- 
dentally on  horseback,  reproached  the  guides 
who  attended  Sebastiani  with  marching-  before  a 
Christian,  and  above  all  a  FRENCHMAN  !  and  me- 
naced them  with  the  bastinado  after  bis  departure. 
Having  demanded  redress  of  the  pacha  for  this 
insult,  he  found  that  Mustapha  was  strongly  fa- 
vored and  protected  by  him :  and  Sebastiani  was 
compelled  formally  to  declare,  that  if  reparation 
was  not  made,  he  would  leave  the  city,  and  trans- 
mit his  complaint  to  Paris  and  Constantinople. 
Upon  which,  Mustapha,  at  the  instance  of  the 
pacha,  thought  proper  to  ask  his  pardon.  Also, 
5E 
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ROOK  VI.  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  French 

agent,  the  pacha  showed  him  a  letter  he  had  just 

received  from  General  Stuart,  who  was  no  doubt 
apprehensive  of  the  ill  effect  of  Sebastiani's  in- 
trigues. "  This  letter  inclosed  an  order  of  the 
first  consul,  dated  August,  1799,  and  which  re- 
called to  the  recollection  of  the  Egyptians  that 
Constantinople  was  once  tributary  to  Arabia,  and 
that  the  time  was  now  come  to  restore  Cairo  to 
its  supremacy,  and  to  destroy  the  eastern  empire 
of  the  Ottomans.  General  Stuart  begged  the 
pacha  to  consider  the  spirit  of  that  order,  and  to 
judge  from  it  of  our  attachment  and  of  our  peace 
with  the  Turks.  I  was  indignant  to  find  that  a 
soldier  of  one  of  the  most  polite  nations  of  Eu- 
rope should  degrade  himself  so  far  as  to  instigate 
assassination  by  means  of  such  an  insinuation." 

From  this  preposterous  charge  of  assassination, 
the  agent  Sebastiani  made  a  sudden  transition  to 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  from  whom  he  received 
a  deputation  ;  and  to  those  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Cairo,  who  performed  a  solemn  Te  Denrn  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  first  consul,  at  which  M.  Sebas- 
tiani assisted. 

On  the  3d  of  November  he  set  out  for  Damietta, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  his  route 
with  none  but  persons  extremely  attached  to 
France.  "  In  Egypt,"  said  he,  "  chiefs,  mer- 
chants, people,  allliked  to  talk  of  the  first  consul ; 
'all  offered  prayers  for  his  happiness.  All  the 
news  which  concerned  him  spread  from  Alexan- 
dria or  Damietta  to  the  pyramids  with  astonishing 
rapidity." 

On  the  14th,  Sebastiani  left  Damietta,  and  ar- 
rived in  five  days  at  Acre.  He  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  D'jezzar  Pacha,  stating,  "  that 
peace  being  concluded  between  France  and  the 
Porte,  the  relations  of  commerce  should  be  re- 
established on  the  footing  they  stood  on  before 
the  war;  and  that  he  was  charged  by  the  first 
consul  to  confer  with  him  on  these  subjects.  I 
begged  of  him,"  said  M.  Sebastiani,  "  to  answer 
me  in  writing,  if  he  was  inclined  to  treat  with  me. 
In  some  hours  the  messengers  returned.  D'jezzar 
had  received  them  coldly.  He  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  see  me  personally."  Very  soon  after,  the 
dragoman  of  the  pacha  came  to  conduct  the 
French  agent  to  the  palace  of  D'jezzar :  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  gave  audience  had  no  other 
furniture  than  a  carpet.  He  had  on  one  side  of 
him  a  pistol  with  four  barrels,  a  small  air-gun,  a 
sabre,  and  a  hatchet.  "  After  inquiring,"  said  M. 
Sebastiani,  "  as  to  my  health,  he  asked  me,  whe- 
ther I  was  not  persuaded  that  our  end  is  pre- 
ordained in  heaven,  and  that  nothing  could  change 
our  destiny  ?  I  answered,  that  I  believed,  as  he 
did,  in  predestination.  He  continued  to  speak 
for  some  time  on  that  subject.  He  repeated 
several  times,  '  it  i.s  said  that  Djezzar  is  barba- 
rous :  this  is  false ;  he  is  but  just  and  severe.' 


Soon  after  he  said,  '  I  desire  that  the  commissary 
you  may  send  shall  reside  at  Seide,  as  that  is  the 
most  commercial  port  in  my  dominions.  I  highly 
esteem  the  French.  In  stature  Bonaparte  is 
small,  but  ho  is  nevertheless  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. I  know  that  he  is  greatly  regretted  at 
Cairo,  where  they  wish  to  see  him  again.  D'jezzar, 
perhaps,  will  soon  finish  his  career;  not  that  he 
is  old,  as  his  enemies  report' — he  then  performed 
some  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Mamelukes  with 
surprising  adroitness  and  agility — '  but  because 
most  likely  God  will  have  it  so.'  Our  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  for  some  moments  by  a  kind 
of  military  music,  which  he  performed  in  a  very 
agreeable  style.  The  palace  of  D'jezzar  is  built 
with  much  taste  and  elegance :  but  at  tlje  foot  of 
the  staircase  is  situated  a  prison  ;  I  saw  a  number 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  This  monster  has 
imprinted  the  mark  of  his  atrocious  character 
upon  every  thing  within  the  limits  of  his  power. 
D'jezzar  occupies  all  Palestine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jaffa,  where  Aboumarak  Pacha  has  been 
besieged  nearly  five  months  by  a  force  of  IKXK> 
men." 

31.  Sebastiani  quitted  Acre  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, and  set  sail  for  Zante,  where  he  arrived  the 
4th  of  December.  Having  learnt  that  the  isle 
and  the  republic  were  divided  into  different  par- 
ties, he  assembled  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
other  principal  persons,  at  the  house  of  the  go- 
vernor. "  After  having  represented  to  them," 
said  he,  "  tlie  interest  which  the  first  consul  took 
in  their  welfare,  I  induced  them  to  lay  aside  that 
spirit  of  party  which  distracted  them,  and  to  wait 
without  passion  and  in  silence  the  new  constitu- 
tion. These  few  words  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  all  of  them  exclaimed,  '  France  for 
ever?  Bonaparte  for  ever!'  I  do  not  stray  from 
the  truth  in  assuring  you,  that  the  islands  of  (he 
Ionian  sea  will  declare  themselves  French  an 
soon  as  opportunity  shall  offer  itself." 

The  rest  of  this  famous  report  consisted  merely 
of  a  statement  of  the  Englisii,  Mamduke,  and 
Turkish  forces  in  Egypt,  with  those  under  the 
command  of  D'jezzar  Pacha  in  Syria.  He  said, 
"  that  a  great  misunderstanding  reigns  between 
General  Stuart  and  the  Pacha  of  Cairo  ;  that  the 
Mamelukes  are  entirely  masters  of  Upptr  Egypt ; 
and  that  6000  French  would,  at  present,  be 
enough  to  conquer  the  whole  country." 

This  idle  and  impertinent  report  would  deserve 
little  attention,  were  it  not  for  the  very  serious 
consequences  of  which  it  was  almost  immediately 
productive. 

In  the  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
February  9th,  to  the  last  dispatch  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  a  new  and  very  surprising  scene  was 
opened,  threatening  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  a 
more  hideous  and  horrid  form,  and  with  an  incon- 
ceivable increase  of  rage  and  animosity.  The 
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English  secretary  set  out  with  advancing  a  po- 
litical maxim,  tending  to  the  eventual  abrogation 
of  the  late  engagements  :  viz.  "  that  every  treaty 
or  convention  being  negotiated  with  reference  to 
the  actual  stale  of  possession  of  the  different  par- 
ties, and  of  the  treaties  of  public  engagements  by 
which  they  were  bound  at  the  time  of  its  conclu- 
sion, if  that  state  of  possession  and  of  engagements 
be  so  materially  altered  by  the  act  of  either  of  the 
parties,  as  to  affect  the  nature  of  the  compact 
itself,  the  other  party  has  a  right,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  satisfaction  or  compensation  for  any  es- 
sential difference  which  such  acts  may  have  sub- 
sequently made  in  their  relative  situation." 

Lord  Hawkesbury  declared,  "  that  his  majesty, 
desirous  of  consolidating  the  general  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, was  willing  to  have  waved  the  pretensions 
he  might  have  had  a  right  to  advance  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and,  as  the  other  articles  of  the  definitive 
treaty  had  been  in  a  course  of  execution  on  his 
part,  so  he  would  have  been  ready  to  have  carried 
into  effect  the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  tenth 
article,  the  execution  of  which,  according  to  its 
terms,  had  been  rendered  impracticable  by  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  not  in  his  majesty's 
power  to  controul.  A  communication  to  your 
lordship  would,  accordingly,"  added  the  English 
secretary,  "  have  been  prepared,  conformably  to 
this  disposition,  if  the  attention  of  his  majesty's 
government  had  not  been  attracted  -by  the  very 
extraordinary  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  to  the 
first  consul.  This  report  contains  the  most  un- 
justifiable insinuations  and  charges  against  the 
officer  who  commanded  his  majesty's  forces  in 
Egypt,  and  against  the  British  army  in  that  quar- 
ter: insinuations  and  charges  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation,  and  such  as  would  warrant  his  ma- 
jesty in  demanding  that  satisfaction  which,  on  oc- 
casions of  this  nature,  independent  powers,  in  a 
state  of  amity,  have  a  right  to  expect  from  each 
other.  It  discloses,  moreover,  views  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  and  directly  repugnant  to,  and  utterly 
inconsistent  with,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
treaty,  of  peace  concluded  between  his  majesty 
and  the  French  government;  and  his  majesty 
would  feel  that  he  was  wanting  in  a  proper  regard 
to  the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  to  the  interests  of 
his  dominions,  if  he  could  see  with  indifference 
such  a  system  developed  and  avowed.  His  ma- 
jesty cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  on  various  occasions,  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  insinua- 
tions and  charges  contained  in  the  report  of  Col. 
Sebastiani,  and  the  views  which  that  report  dis- 
closes, without  feeling  it  necessary  for  him  dis- 
tinctly to  declare,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  iuto  any  further  discussion  relative 


to  Malta,  unless  he  receives  satisfactory  explana-  BOOK  '\ 
tion  on  the  subject,  of  this  communication." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  fatal  letter,  Lord  Whit-    CHAP.  1 
worth  demanded  a  conference  with  M.  Talley-   ^^^^ 
rand,  in  which,  recapitulating  the  arguments  of      1803. 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  he  appealed   to  the  French 
minister,  whether  the  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiaui, 
exclusive  of  the  personal  allusions  which  it  con- 
tained, was  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  utmost 
jealousy  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
and  to  demand   on  their  part  every  measure  of 
precaution.     The  ambassador  concluded  "  with 
the  distinct  declaration,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
his  majesty  to  enter  into  any  further  discussion 
relative  to  Malta,  unless  he  received  satisfactory 
explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  first  consul's 
views." 

M.  Talleyrand,  in  answer,  admitted,  that  the 
jealousy  of  England,  in  relation  to  Egypt,  as  con- 
nected with  the  British  possessions  in  India,  was 
natural :  but  he  denied  that  any  thing  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the   French  government  justified    the 
alarm   expressed   by   the   ambassador.     He  as- 
serted, that  Sebastiani's  mission  was  strictly  com- 
mercial,   meaning,    probably,   that   he   was   not 
vested  with   political  powers ;  and  he  expatiated 
largely  on  the  sincere  desire  of  the  first  consul  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  peace  which  had  been  so 
lately  concluded,  adding,  that  the  situation  of  the 
French  finances  was  such,  that  were  not  this  de- 
sire of  peace  in  the  first  consul  an  effect  of  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  most  imperiously  dictated  to 
him    by   the   total    impossibility    in    which    this 
country  found  itself,  of  carrying  on  that" extensive 
state   of  warfare   which   even  a  partial   rupture 
would  naturally  lead  to.    Arid,  finally,  he  desired 
to  know  what  was  the  nature  and  degree  of  sa- 
tisfaction which  his  majesty  would  require  ?  Lord 
Whitworth  answered,  in  discreet  and  judicious 
terms,  "  that  he  could  not  pretend  to  say  by  what 
means  the  apprehensions  raised  in  England  were 
to  be  allayed  ;  but  that,  in  the  discussion  of  them, 
the  English  should  be  animated  solely  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertions, since  on  that  depended  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Europe ;"  adding,  "   that  such  was 
his  majesty's  sincere  desire  of  maintaining  peace, 
that  nothing  but  absolute  and  unavoidable  neces- 
sity would  ever  induce  him  to  deprive  his  sub- 
jects of  the  blessings  which  they  begin  to  enjoy." 
On  Friday,  the  18th  of  February,  the  ambas- 
sador received  a  message  from  the  first  consul, 
requesting  to  see  him   at   the   Thuilleries   that 
evening  at  nine  o'clock.     At  this  audience,  M. 
Bonaparte  informed  the  ambassador  that  he  felt 
it  necessary,  in   the  most   clear  and   authentic 
manner,  to  make  known  his  sentiments  to  Lin.,  in 
order  to  their  being  communicated  to  his  majesty. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite  disap- 
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BOOK  VI.  poiutment  to  him,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in- 
stead of  being  followed  by  conciliation  and  friend- 
ship, the  natural  effects  of  peace,  had  been  pro- 
ductive only  of  continual  and  increasing1  jealousy 
and  mistrust,  and  that  this  mistrust  was  avowed 
iu  such  a  manner  as  must  bring  the  point  to  an 
issue.  He  then  enumerated  the  various  provoca- 
tions lie  had  received  from  England,  placing  at 
the  head  of  them  the  non-evacuation  of  Malta, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  "  In  this,"  he 
•said,  "  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  in- 
duce him  to  acquiesce ;  and,  of  the  two,  he  had 
•rather  see  the  English  in  possession  of  Fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine  than  Malta."  He  then  adverted  to 
the  abuse  thrown  out  against  him  in  the  English 
.public  papers ;  but  this,  he  said,  he  did  not  so  much 
regard  as  that  which  appeared  in  the  French 
papers  published  in  London.  This  he  considered 
as  much  more  mischievous,  since  it  was  meant  to 
excite  this  country  against  him  and  his  govern- 
ment. He  complained  of  the  protection  given  to 
-Georges,  and  others  of  his  description,  who,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  Canada,  as  had  been  repeatedly 
promised,  were  permitted  to  remain  in  England, 
handsomely  pensioned,  and  constantly  committing 
all  sorts  of  crimes  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  in 
.the  interior.  "  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  said," 
.wrote  the  ambassador,  "  that  two  men  had,  within 
-these  few  days,  been  apprehended  in  Normandy, 
and  were  now  on  their  way  to  Paris,  who  were 
hired  assassins,  and  -employed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  by  the  Baron  de  Rolle,  by  Georges,  and 
by  Dutheil ;  as  would  be  fully  proved  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  made  known  to  the  world."  He 
acknowledged  that  the  irritation  he  felt  against 
England  increased  daily,  because  every  wind 
which  blew  from  England  brought  nothing  but 
enmity  and  hatred  against  him.  He  then  went 
.back  to  Egypt,  and  observed,  "  that  if  he  had 
,felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  take  possession  of 
it  by  force,  lie  might  have  done  it  a  month  ago 
by  sending  25,000  men  to  Aboukir,  who  would 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country, 
defiance  of  the  4000  British  in  Alexandria. 
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That  instead  of  that  garrison  being  a  means  of 
protecting  Egypt,  it  was  only  furnishing  him 
with  a  pretence  for  invading  it.  This  he  should 
not  do,  whatever  might  be  his  desire  to  have  it  for 
a  colony,  because  he  did  not  consider  it  worth 
the  risk  of  a  war,  in  which  he  might  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  aggressor,  and  by  which  he 
should  lose  .more  than  he  could  gain  ;  since, 
sooner  or  later,  Egypt  would  belong  to  France, 
either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, or  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Porte." 

As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  maintain  peace,  he 
wished  to  know  what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to 
•war  with  England.  A  descent  was  the  only 
means  of  offence  he  had,  and  that  he  was  deter- 


mined to  attempt,  by  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition.  But  how  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  after  having  gained  the  height  on 
which  he  stood,  he  would  risk  his  life  and  repu- 
tation in  such  a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  forced 
to  it  by  necessity,  when  the  chances  were  that  he 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expedition  would  go 
to  the  bottoiii  of  the  sea?  He  talked  much  on  this 
subject,  but  never  affected  to  diminish  the  danger. 
He  acknowledged  that  there  were  one  hundred 
chances  to  one  against  him,  but  still  he  was  de- 
termined to  attempt  it,  if  war  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  present  discussion  ;  and  such  was 
the  disposition  of  the  troops,  that  army  after 
army  would  be  found  for  that  enterprise.  He 
then  expatiated  much  on  the  natural  force  of  the 
two  countries.  France,  with  an  army  of  480,000 
men,  (for  to  this  amount  it  was,  he  said,  to  be  im- 
mediately completed),  all  ready  for  the  most  des- 
perate enterprises  ;  and  England  with  a  fleet  that 
made  her  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  which  he  did 
not  think  he  should  be  able  to  equal  in  less  than 
ten  years.  Two  such  countries,  by  a  proper  un- 
derstanding, might  govern  the  world,  but  by  their 
strifes  might  overturn  it.  He  said,  that  if  he  had 
not  felt  the  enmity  of  the  British  government  on 
every  occasion  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  that  he  would  not  have 
done  to  prove  his  desire  to  conciliate — participn- 
tion  in  indemnities,  as  well  as  influence  on  the 
continent;  treaties  of  commerce;  in  short,  any 
thing  that  could  have  given  satisfaction,  and  have 
testified  his  friendship.  Nothing,  however,  had 
been  able  to  conquer  the  hatred  of  the  British 
government,  and  therefore  it  was  now  come  to  the 
point,  -whether  it  should  be  peace  or  war.  To 
preserve  peace,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  ful- 
filled ;  the  abuse  in  the  public  prints,  if  not  to- 
tally suppressed,  at  least  kept  within  bounds,  and 
confined  to  the  English  papers ;  and  the  protec- 
tion so  openly  given  to  his  bitterest  enemies  (al- 
luding to  Georges,  and  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion) must  be  withdrawn.  If  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  say  so,  and  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the 
treaty." " 

Lord  Whitworth  appeared,  in  this  extraordinary 
conversation,  to  have  conducted  himself  with  pru- 
dence and  temper.  "  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the 
sensation  which  the  publication  of  Sebastiani's 
report  had  created  in  England,  where  the  views 
of  France  towards  Egypt  must  always  command 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  jealousy.  The  first  con- 
sul, in  reply,  maintained,  that  what  ought  to  prove 
his  desire  of  peace  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  little 
he  had  to  gam  by  renewing  the  war;  and  on  the 
other,  the  facility  with  which  he  might  have  taken 
possession  of  Egypt,  with  the  very  ships  and 
troops  which  were  now  Agoing  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  St.  Domingo,  and  that  with  the  appro- 
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bation  of  all  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  repeatedly  invited  him  to  join 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  English 
to  evacuate  their  territory." 

"  With  regard  to  the  mistrust  and  jealousy 
which  had,"  as  the  first  consul  said,  "  constantly 
prevailed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,"  Lord  Whitworth  properly  and  season- 
ably observed,  "  that  after  a  war  of  such  long  dura- 
tion, so  full  of  rancour,  and  carried  on  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  history  has  no  example,  it  was  but 
natural  that  a  considerable  degree  of  agitation 
should  prevail ;  but  this,  like  the  swell  after  a 
storm,  would  gradually  subside,  if  not  kept  up  by 
the  policy  of  either  party  ;  that  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  pronounce  which  had  been  the  aggressor 
in  the  paper  war  of  which  he  complained,  and 
which  was  still  kept  up,  though  with  this  dif- 
f«rence,  that  in  England  it  was  independent  of 
government,  and  in  !•  ranee  its  very  act  and  deed." 
To  this  the  ambassador  added,  "  that  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  English  had  such  motives  of 
mistrust  against  France  as  could  not  be  alleged 
against  them  ;"  and  he  was  going  to  instance  the 
accession  of  territory  and  influence  gained  by 
France  since  the  treaty,,  when  the  first  consul 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  '  I  suppose  you  mean 
Piedmont  and  Switzerland:  ces  aont  d<;x  bur/a- 
tcllcs,'  and  it  must  have  been  foreseen  whilst  the 
negotiation  was  pending ;  '  vout  n'aves  pan  le 
drffit  d'en  purler  A  cette  tteure.' 

Much  more  conversation  passed,  of  which  the 
ambassador,  in  his  official  dispatch,  made  a  very 
fair  and  faithful  report.  It  is  evident  that  the 
first  consul  conceived  himself  in  some  danger 
of  being  again  attacked  by  England,  as  soon 
as  a  favorable  opportunity  offered ;  and,  un- 
der this  apprehension,  he  had  directed  his  views 
to  Egypt,  as  to  a  country  which  might  once  more 
become  the  scene  of  military  operation.  Anxious 
to  avert  the  impending  quarrel,  he  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  the  English  ministers  (whom  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  as  men  destitute  of  ener- 
gy and  capacity)  by  his  wonted  menaces  of  in- 
vasion. 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  offi- 
cial letter,  remarked,  that  the  first  consul  did 
HO?,  as  M.  Talleyrand  had  done,  affect  to  attri- 
bute Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission  to  commercial 
motives  only,  but  as  one  rendered  necessary  in  a 
military  point  of  view  by  the  infraction  on  the 
part  of  the  English  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The 
specific  powers  with  which  Colonel  Sebastian!  was 
invested  might  be  strictly  commercial,  but  he  had, 
without  a  doubt,  a  further  commission  of  a  gene- 
ral nature,  which  M.  Talleyrand  could  not  mean 
to  deny;  viz.  to  take  a  military  and  political  sur- 
vey of  the  country,  and  to  report  the  state  of  it  to 
liis  own  government. 

Previous  to  the  transmission  of  this  dispatch, 
27. 
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Lord  Whitwortb  had  another  conference  with  M  BOOK  VI. 
Talleyrand,  in  which  an  intimation  was  given  l>y 
the  French  minister,  "  that  a  project  was  in  con- 
temptation,  by  which  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire  would  be  so  effectually  secured  as  to  do 
away  every  cause  of  donbt  or  uneasiness,  either 
with  regard  to  Egypt  or  any  part  of  the  Turkish, 
dominions." 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  annual  eyposv,  or 
view  of  the  state  of  the  French  republic,  was  pre- 
sented by  order  of  the  executive  government  to 
the  legislative  body.  It  declared,  "  that  the  in- 
habitants of  France  in  the  departments  recently 
visited  by  the  first  consul,  hail  with  blessings  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  cherish  these  auspicious  disposi- 
tions. On  the  continent  every  thing,"  said  this 
official  statement,  "  offers  us  pledges  of  repose 
and  tranquillity.  A  French  ambassador  is  at.  Con- 
stantinople, charged  with  renewing  and  fortifying 
the  ties  which  attach  us  to  a  power  apparently 
threatened  with  destruction,  but  which  it  is  our 
interest  to  sustain,  and  to  support  the  foundations 
by  which  it  is  upheld.  The  British  forces  are 
still  in  Alexandria  and  Malta.  The  government 
had  a  fair  right  of  complaint,  but  it  has  receiver! 
intelligence  that  the  vessels  which  are  to  convey 
them  to  Europe  are  already  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

"  The  government  guarantees  to  the  nation  tlie 
peace  of  the  continent,  and  it  is  permitted  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  the  continuance  of  maritime 
peace.  This  peace  is  the  want  as  well  as  the 
desire  of  all  nations.  For  its  preservation  the 
government  will  do  every  thing;  compatible  with 
national  honor,  essentially  connected  with  the 
strict  execution  of  treaties.  But  in  England  two 
parties  maintain  a  contest  for  po^er.  One  of 
those  parties  has  concluded  peace,  and  appears 
desirous  of  maintaining  it.  The  other  has  taken 
an  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  France— hence  that- 
fluctuation  of  opinion  and  of  counsels  which  pre- 
vails ;  hence  that  attitude  at  the  same  tiihe  pa- 
cific and  menacing.  While  this  contest  of  party 
continues,  measures  of  precaution  are  what  the 
government  is  called  upon  to  adopt.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  ought  to  be,  and  shall  be, 
ready,  to  undertake  its  defence  and  avenge  its 
injuries.  Strange  necessity  which  miserable  pas- 
sions impose  on  two  nations  whom  interest  and 
inclination  mutually  prompt  to  the  cultivation  of 
peace ! 

"  Whatever  success  intrigues  may  experience 
in  London,  no  other  people  will  be  involved  in 
new  combinations :  the  government  says,  with 
conscious  pride,  that  E.N<;I,A;SI>,  sinylc-haiided, 
cannot  maintain  a  conflict  ar/ainst  FRANCK  !  But 
we  have  better  hopes,  and  we  believe  that  in  the 
British  cabinet  nothing  will  be  listened  to  but  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  voice  of  humanity. 
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''  ^  e$,  doubtless  the  peace  will  daily  be  more 
consolidated.  The  relation  of  the  two  govern- 
ments will  assume  the  character  of  good-will, 
which  is  suitable  to  their  mutual  interests.  A 
happy  repose  will  bury  the  recollection  of  (lie 
long-  calamities  of  a  disastrous  Avar,  and  France 
and  England,  rendering-  tlieir  happiness  recipro- 
cal, will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
world." 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  every  class  of  so- 
ciety in  the  British  empire  on  the  publication  of 
this  consular  address  :  it  -was  the  signal  of  univer- 
sal ferment,  which  not  the  love  of  peace  nor  the 
inertness  of  a  commercial  people,  nor  the  dread 
of  fresh  burthens,  nor  even  the  worst  conse- 
quences that  could  be  apprehended  from  unsuc- 
cessful warfare,  could  allay.  The  consul  had  in 
his  conversation  with  Lord  Whitworth,  allowed 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  be  the  two  greatest 
nations  in  the  world  ;  but  in  this  expose  he  impu- 
dently asserted,  that  the  former  was  not  a  match 
for  the  latter. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Lord  Hawkesbury 
replied  to  Lord  Whitworth's  dispatches  of  the 
21st.  The  English  Secretary  affirmed,  "  that  the 
language  used  by  the  first  consul  tended  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  suspicions  which  Co- 
lonel Sebastiani's  report  was  calciitated  to  excite." 
He  complained,  "  that  nothing  approaching  to 
explanation  or  satisfaction  had  been  offered  by 
the  first  consul,  in  answer  to  the  representations 
of  his  majesty  on  this  head."  Towards  the  close 
of  his  letter,  his  lordship  thus  expressed  himself: 
"  when  it  is  considered  how  greatly  the  dominion, 
power,  and  influence  of  France  have  of  late  been 
extended,  his  majesty  must  feel  that  he  has  an 
incontestible  right,  conformably  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  and 
concluded,  to  demand  additional  securities  in  any 
new  arrangement  which  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make,  with  a  view  of  effecting  the  real  objects  of 
that  treaty.  And  these  considerations,  sufficient 
as  they  might  be  in  themselves  to  justify  the  line 
of  conduct  he.  had  determined  to  adopt,  have  re- 
ceived additional  force  from  the  views  which  have 
been  recently  and  unreservedly  manifested  by  the 
French  government  respecting  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, and  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
which  have  been  in  a  great  degree  admitted  by 
the  first  consul  in  his  interview  with  your  ex- 
cellency." 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  a  postscript  to  his  dis- 
patch, dated  February  21,  said,  he  saw  M.Tal- 
leyrand, who  assured  him,  "  that  a  project  was 
in  contemplation,  by  which  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire  would  be  effectually  secured." 
The  English  Secretary,  in  the  abovementioned 
reply,  observed.  "  that  his  majesty  would  con- 
sider the  communication  of  such  a  project  as 
a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  French 


government,  to  afford  him  explanation  and  satis- 
faction respecting  namr  o/'  tin:  paints  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  re-presentations.  But  after 
all  that  had  passed,  his  ninjesfy  could  not  consent 
that  his  troops  should  evacuate  the  island  of  MAL- 
TS until  substantial  security  had  been  provided 
for  those  objects  which,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  materially  endangered  by 
their  removal." 

Some  uninteresting  chicane  on  the  part  of  the 
French  minister  took  place  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
March,  M  hen  Lord  Whitworth  pressed  for  an  ex- 
planation as  to  the  nature  of  the  projected  ar- 
rangement for  the  security  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
to  which  no  .satisfactory  answer  was  given.  On 
the  10th,  General  Andreossi,  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  London,  in  a  note  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  again  pressed  for  the  execution  of 
the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  He 
made  the  distinction  of  the  positive  and  condi- 
tional clauses  of  that  article,  and  insisted  that  the 
guarantee  was  not  essential  to  the  evacuation, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  three  months,  pro- 
vided the  Neapolitan  troops  were  arrived  in  the 
island  who  were  to  coihpose  its  future  garrison — 
that  these  troops  being  actually  at  Malta,  no  far- 
ther pretext  for  delay  existed — and  that  Austria 
having  acceded  to  become  a  guarantee,  and  Rus- 
sia being  equally  accordant,  with  the  exception  of 
one  point  only,  which  might  easily  be  modified,  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  article  must  be  looked 
for.  The  reply  to  this  note  by  the  English  go- 
vernment, was,  in  substance,  the  same  as  the 
answer  returned  by  Lord  Whitworth  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand on  that  subject ;  also  a  reiteration  of  the 
demand  for  satisfaction  in  the  affair  of  Sebastiani, 
and  fresh  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  new 
arrangement  that  should  be  made  on  the  subject 
of  Malta,  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty was  brought  down  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  received  all  over  Europe  as 
the  signal  of  the  approach  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  This  message  wa*  as  fol- 
lows : 

«G.R. 

"  His  majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  house  of  commons,  that  as  very  considerable 
-  military  preparations  are  carrying  on  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland,  he  has^judged  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt  additional  measures  of  precaution 
for  the  security  of  his  dominions  ;  though  the  pre- 
parations to  which  his  majesty  refers,  are  avow- 
edly directed  to  colonial  service,  yet  as  discus- 
sions of  great  importance  are  now  subsisting  be- 
tween his  maj»>sty  and  the  French  government, 
the  result  of  which  must  at  present  be  uncertain, 
his  majesty  is  induced  to  make  this  communica- 
tion to  his  faithful  commons,  in  the  full  persua- 
sion that  whilst  they  partake  of  his  majesty's 
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earnest  and  unvarying  solicitude  for  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  he  may^  rely  with  perfect  confi- 
dence on  their  public  spirit  and  liberality,  to  en- 
able his  majesty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  cir- 
oumstancos  may  appear  to  require  for  supporting 
the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests 
of  his  people." 

Lord  Whitworth,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  royal  message  from  the  English  secretary  of 
state,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  llth,  repaired 
at  two  o'clock  to  M.  Talleyrand,  whom  he  found 
"  already  apprised  of  it,  and  preparing,  in  an 
agitation  he  could  not  disguise,  to  communicate 
the  news  to  the  first  consul."  He  listened,  ne- 
vertheless, attentively  to  the  story  told  by  Lord 
Whitworth,  who  with  great  prudence  "  endea- 
vored to  make  him  sensible  that  this  measure  was 
merely  precautionary,  and  not  in  the  least  in- 
tended as  a  menace" — that  it  was,  in  short, 
"  merely  a  measure  of  self-security." 

M.  Talleyrand  repeated  anew  his  assurances, 
"  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  alarm — that  the 
first  consul  was  pacific— that  he  had  no  thoughts 
whatever  of  attacking  his  majesty's  dominions, 
unless  forced  by  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
on  our  part ;  but  that  a  refusal  to  evacuate  Malta 
would  be  regarded  by  him  as  such  a  commence- 
ment." At  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening  M. 
Talleyrand  informed  Lord  Whitworth  that  he 
had  seen  the  first  consul ;  that  although  highly 
irritated  at  the  unjust  suspicions  entertained  by 
the  English  government,  yet  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  calamities  which  the 
present  discussion  might  entail  upon  humanity — 
saying,  that  if  England  wished  to  discuss  fairly,  he 
wished  the  same — that  if  England  prepared  for 
war,  he  would  do  the  same. 

M.  Talleyrand  then  produced  a  paper,  not  ab- 
solutely official,  but  a  memorandum,  which  might 
facilitate  the  ambassador's  communication  of  the 
first  consul's  sentiments.  This  paper  was  very 
ill-calculated  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  as  the  object  of  it  was  evidently 
to  intimidate,,  by  implied  threats,  which  could 
only  tend  to  excite  additional  irritation.  It  stated, 

"  I.  That  if  his  Britannic  majesty  in  his  mes- 
sage meant  to  speak  of  the  expedition  of  Hel- 
voetsluys,  all  the  world  knew  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  America,  and  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  i!s  destination,  but  in  consequence  of 
his  majesty's  message,  the  embarkation  and  put- 
ting to  sea  were,  about  to  be  countermanded. 

"  II.  That  if  satisfactory  explanations  were 
not  received  respecting  the  English  armament,  it 
was  natural  that  fhe  first  consul  should  march 
20,000  men  into  Holland,  since  Holland  was 
mentioned  in  the  message. 

"  III.  That  in  this  case  it  was,  also,  to  be 
expected,  that  an  encampment  should  be  formed, 
t>»  the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  &c. 
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«  IV.  Likewise,  that   the  first   consul  should  BOOK  VI. 
order  several  carnps  to  be  formed  at  Calais,  and 
on  different  points  of  the  coast. 

"  V.  That  the  first  consul,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  evacuating  Switzerland,  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  continuing  a  French  army  in  that 
country. 

"  V*I.  It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  all 
this,  that  the  first  consul  should  send  a  fresh  force 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  occupy,  in  case  of  necessity, 
the  position  of  Tarentum. 

"  VII.  England  arming,  and  with  so  much 
publicity,  would  compel  France  to  put  her  ar- 
mies on  the  war  establishment ;  a  step  so  impor- 
tant as  could  not  fail  to  agitate  all  Europe." 

The  exasperation  and  fury  of  Bonaparte,  which 
had  already  manifested  itself  in  the  note,  broke 
out  into  an  ungovernable  rage  at  his  own  court, 
on  his  public  day  (Sunday,  March  13),  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  body  of  Europe 
there  assembled — thus  violating  every  principle  of 
hospitality,  of  decorum,  of  politeness,  (the  once 
distinguishing  trait  of  the  court  of  France  !)  and 
of  the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  ever  before  held 
sacred.  On  the  appearance  of  Lord  Whitworth 
in  the  circle,  he  approached  him  with  uncommon 
agitation  and  ferocity — proceeded  to  descant  in 
the  bitterest  terms  on  the  conduct  of  the  English 
government — summoned  the  ministers  of  some  of 
the  foreign  courts  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this  vitu- 
peration, and  concluded  by  expressions  of  the 
most  angry  and  menacing  hostility.  The  English 
ambassador  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make 
any  answer  to  this  ungentlemanly  attack,  and  it 
terminated  by  the  first  consul  retiring  to  his 
apartment,  repeating  his  last  phrases,  till  he  had 
shut  himself  in,  leaving  nearly  200  spectators  of 
this  wanton  display  of  arrogant  impropriety  in 
amazement  and  consternation. 

The  notice  taken  by  the  English  ambassador 
of  the  strange  impropriety  which  had  occurred, 
•was  temperate  and  judicious.  He  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  of  stating  to  M.  Talleyrand, 
"  that  he  had  been  placed,  by  the  first  consul,  iu 
a  situation  which  could  neither  suit  his  public  nor 
his  private  feelings ;  that  he  went  to  the  Thuil- 
leries  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  first  consul,  and 
to  present  his  countrymen,  but  not  to  treat  of  po- 
litical subjects;  and  that  unless  he  had  an  assur- 
ance from  him,  that  he  should  not  be  exposed  to 
a  repetition  of  the  same  disagreeable  circum- 
stances, he  shoidd  be  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
continuing his  visits  to  the  Thuilleries."  M.  Tal- 
leyrand assured  the  ambassador,  "  that  it  was 
very  far  from  the  first  consul's  intention  to  dis- 
tress him;  but  he  had  felt  himself  personally  in- 
sulted by  the  charges  which  were  brought  against 
him  by  the  English  government ;  and  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  exculpating  himself  iu  the  presence  of  the  mi- 
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nisters  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe.     He  as- 
sured him  that  nothing  similar  would  occur." 

In  consequence  of  the  first  consul's  instructions 
to  General  Andrcossi,  in  London,  on  the  subject 
of  the  king's  message,  an   elaborate  official   note 
was   presented  to  the   English   minister  on   the 
2!)th  of  March,  the  tone  and  language  of  which 
M -as  of  the  most  imperious  and  insulting  nature. 
By  command   of  the  first  consul,   he  positively 
denied  "  that  Great  Britain  was  menaced  by  pre- 
parations made  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol- 
land.    The  first  consul  has  made  no  preparation. 
How,"  exclaimed  the  ambassador,  "  can  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  ministers  have  been  deceived  on 
facts  so  evident? — The  first  consul  knows  that  a 
great  nation  can  never  be  terrified.     He  believes 
that  good  policy  and  the  feelings  of  true  dignify 
ever  inspire  the  sentiment  of  esteem  for  a  rival 
nation,  and  never  the  design  of  menacing  her. 
The  second  part  of  his  majesty's  message  consists 
of  another  assertion  no  better  founded:  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  makes  mention  of  discussions,  the 
success  of  which  is  doubtful.     What  are  these 
discussions?— Can  a  state   of  difficulties  which 
leads  to  an  alternative  of  PEACE  or  WAR  spring  up 
unawares,  without  commencement,  without  pro- 
gression, and  lead,  without  distinction,  to  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  before  all  the  means  of  conciliation 
liave  been  exhausted  1    The  first  consul  places  his 
glory,  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  wholly  in  being 
taken  in  an  unprovided  state.     In  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury's  note  an  opinion  is  expresses!, that  the  French 
republic  has  increased  in   power  since  the  peace 
of  Amiens.     This  is  a  decided  error.     Since  that 
epoch  Franc*  has  evacuated  a  considerable  terri- 
tory.    The  French  power  has  received  no  degree 
of  augmentation.     If  his  Britannic  majesty  is  de- 
termined to  make  war,  he  may  allege  all  the  pre- 
texts he  pleases;  he  will  find  few  less  founded." 
The  ambassador  then  recapitulated  the  causes 
of  complaint,  on    the    part    of  his   government, 
against  England :  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
tiie  reciprocation  of  abuse,  he  made  a  proposal 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  the  English 
constitution,  viz.  "  that  means  should  be  adopted 
to  prevent,  in  future,  any  mention  being  made  of 
what  is  passing  in  France,   either  in  official  dis- 
cussions, or  in  polemical  writings,  in  England;  as 
in  like  manner  in  the  French  official  discussions 
and    polemical    writings,    no    mention    whatever 
should  be  made  of  what  is  passing  in  England." 
"  Lord  Hawkesbury,"  ti>« ambassador  proceeded 
to  state,  "  mentions  an  article  in  a  journal  con- 
taining the  report  of  a  French  colonel."     An  an- 
Hwer  on  this  point,  he  declared  to  be  neither  long 
nor  difficult.     "  A  colonel  in  the  English  army 
lias  published  a  work  in  England,  filled  with  the 
most  atrocious  and  disgusting  calumnies  against 
the  French  army  and  its  g.eneraJ.    The  LIES  it 
contains  have  been  contradicted  by  the  reception 


which  Colonel  Sebastiani  has  experienced.  The 
publicity  of  this  report  was  at  once  a  refutation 
and  a  reparation  which  the  French  army  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Egypt  has  since  been  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  its  lawful  sovereign  :  there  re- 
mains, therefore,  but  one  object  worthy  of  fixing 
the  attention  of  the  two  nations — the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  fn.r  as  concerns  Malta. 
His  majesty  has  engaged  to  restore  it  to  the  order, 
and  to  entrust  it  to  the  Neapolitan  army  till  the 
order  should  be  in  a  condition  to  guard  it.  His 
majesty  will  reject  all  sophistry,  every  distinction, 
•  •very  mental  reservation,  which  might  be  offered 
to  him,  to  \n>t  in  doubt  the  force  and  the  validity 
of  his  engagement.  His  Britannic  majesty's 
equity,  his  conscience,  in  this  respect,  are  gua- 
rantees for  the  French  republic.  Were  it  other- 
wise, what  means  in  future  \vould  the  two  nations 
have  for  coming  to  an  understanding?  Would 
not  all  be  chaos?  This  would  indeed  be  adding 
another  calamity  to  those  which  have  menaced 
social  order.  The  undersigned  is  directed  to  de- 
clare, in  short,  that  the  FIRST  CONSUL  will  not  take, 
tip  the  defiance  yivt-n  by  ENGLAND  to  FRANCE  ; 
that  as  to  Malta,  he  sees  no  subject  of  discus- 
sion, the  treaty  having  provided  for  every  thing, 
and  settled  every  thing." 

In  Lord  Hawkesbuiy's  reply,  the  merit  of  mo- 
deration and  forbearance  was  claimed,  in  abstain- 
ing from  any  detailed  observations  on  the  note  of 
General  Andreossi.  The  former  complaint  was 
urged  anew,  that  the  French  government  con- 
tinued to  withhold  all  satisfaction  and  explana- 
tion on  the  points  on  which  his  majesty  had  com- 
plained ;  and  the  general  was  informed,  that 
"  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  Paris  was  in- 
structed to  ascertain  distinctly  from  the  French 
government,  whether  they  were  determined  to 
persevere  in  this  course  of  proceeding,  or  whether 
they  were  disposed,  without  delay,  to  give  such 
satisfaction  and  explanations  as  might  lead  to  a 
final  arrangement  of  differences." 

Agreeably  to  this  intimation,  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten nearly  at  the  same  time  (April  4th)  by  the 
English  secretary,  to  Lord  Whit  worth,  declaring- 
it  to  be  essential  that  the  subsisting  discussions 
should  be  brought  to  an  issue — if  the  French  go- 
vernment, evading  all  discussion,  should  confine 
themselves  to  a  categorical  demand  that  Malta 
should  be  immediately  evacuated  ;  in  that  case  it 
was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  the  ambassador 
should  declare  the  impossibility  of  the  relations 
of  amity  continuing  to  subsist  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  necessity  he  would  be  under 
of  leaving  Paris  within  a  certain  time.  If;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  showed  a  readiness  to  enter  I 
into  discussion,  and  to  give  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion and  explanation,  the  ambassador  was  directed 
to  present  to  them  the  project  of  an  arrangement,  ' 
which,  under  the  preseut  circumstances,  would  . 
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meet  the  ideas  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  entirely  save  the  honor  of  the 
French  government !" 

The  project  in  question  consisted  of  four  ar- 
ticles ;  rae  first  and  principal  of  which  imported 
that  the  island  of  Malta  should  remain  in  perpe- 
tuity with  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
second  article  demanded  farther  that  Holland 
and  Switzerland  should  be  immediately  evacuated 
by  the  French  troops.  By  the  third,  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  was  pleased  to  confirm  the  isle  of 
Elba  to  France,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King  of 
Etruria.  By  the  fourth,  the  Italian  and  Ligurian 
republics  were  also  acknowledged  by  his  majesty, 
provided  an  arrangement  was  made  in  Italy  for 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  that  monarch. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
English  ministers  was  at  this  time  extraordinary, 
as  the  latest  advices  from  Lord  Whitworth  an- 
nounced that  the  object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  de- 
lay the  event  of  a  rupture,  not  being  prepared  to 
commence  hostilities  ;  and  that  on  the  subject  of 
Malta  he  would  not  hear  of  any  compromise. 
By  proposing,  therefore,  fresh  terms  of  treaty  to 
France,  it  afforded  to  that  power  the  delay  which 
was  so  essential  to  its  views,  without  the  least 
probability  of  being  successful  on  an  essential 
point  connected  witn  the  views  of  Great  Britain. 
We  may  add  to  this,  the  impropriety  of  proposin, 
another  treaty,  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ha 
been  signed. 

In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  Lord  Whit- 
worth  transmitted  to  M.  Talleyrand  a  note  re- 
quiring a  distinct  answer  to  the  demand  of  satis- 
faction stated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury.  In  the  con- 
ference to  which  this  note  gave  occasion,  M.  Tal- 
leyrand said,  "  that  in  order  to  proceed  regularly, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  French  govern- 
ment should  be  informed  precisely  what  were  the 
objects  which  had  created  such  uneasiness,  and 
on  which  it  was  alleged  all  explanation  had  been 
refused."  But  Lord  Whitworth  declined  com- 
pliance, alleging  that  such  a  specification  "  could 
be  productive  of  no  advantage :"  for  "  that  it 
would  only  serve  to  provoke  such  a  recapitulation 
of  the  system  and  conduct  which  France  had 
pursued  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  would 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  manifesto;  that,  if 
the  French  government  exercised  a  right  of  ex- 
tending its  influence  and  territory,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Great  Britain 
had  an  undoubted  right,  if  she  chose  to  avail 
herself  of  it,  to  seek  a  counterpoise." 

As  to  the  main  point  in  question,  M.  Talleyrand 
repeated,  that  the  first  consul  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to 
and  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  he  Mould 
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not  make,  short  of  his  honor,  to  obtain  this  end. 


"  Is  there,"  said  M.  Talleyrand,  "  no  means  of  BOOK  VL 

satisfying  both  parties  ?  for,  at  the  same  time  that - 

the  first  consul  insists,  and  will  always  insist,  on  CUAP.  I. 
the  full  execution  of  the  treaty,  he  will  not  object 
to  any  mode  by  which  you  may  acquire  the  se- 
curity you  think  so  necesssry."  He  then  submit- 
ted a  paper  to  the  ambassador,  drawn  up  in  his 
presence,  as  affording  a  proper  basis  of  accom- 
modation, earnestly  requiring  him  to  transmit  it 
to  England.  It  was  precisely  as  follows  r  "  The 
conversation  with  M.  T»-!leyrand  to-day  has  led 
us  to  this  result.  Every  thing  which  may  tend 
to  violate  the  independence  of  the  order  of  Maltat 
will  never  be  consented  to  by  the  French  go- 
vernment. Every  thing  which  may  tend  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  difficulties,  or  be  agreeable 
to  the  English  government,  and  which  shall  not 
be  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  French 
government  have  no  objection  to  make  a  particu- 
lar convention  respecting-  it.  The  motives  of  this 
convention  shall  be  inserted  in  the  preamble,  and 
shall  relate  to  the  respective  grievances,  concern- 
ing -which  the  two  governments  shall  think  it  ad- 
viseable  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  each 
other." 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  his  reply,  April  13,  di- 
rected Lord  Whitworth,  without  delay,  to  com- 
municate to  the  French  government  the  project 
in  question;  observing,  "  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  article  relative  to  Malta  was  become  imprac- 
ticable, from  causes  which  it  had  not  been  in  his 
majesty's  power  to  controul.  That  the  greatest 
part  of  the  funds  assigned  to  the  support  of  the 
order,  and  indispensably  necessary  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  order,  and  the  defence  of  the 
island,  had  been  sequestrated  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  in  direct  repugnance  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  treaty ;  and  that  two 
of  the  principal  powers  who  were  invited  to  ac- 
cede as  guarantees  to  the  arrangement,  had  re- 
fused their  accession,  except  on  the  condition, 
that  the  part  of  the  arrangement,  which  was 
deemed  so  material,  relative  to  the  Maltese  inha- 
bitants, should  be  entirely  cancelled." 

His  lordship  concluded  his  letter  with  some 
concessions,  the  last  of  which  afforded  a  faint 
prospect  of  accommodation.  "  In  the  first  place, 
his  majesty  would  be  willing,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  that  the  civil  government  of  the 
island  should  be  given  to  the  order,  and  the  for- 
tifications garrisoned  for  ever  by  British  troops. 
2dly,  his  majesty  might,  as  an  ultimatum,  be  dis- 
posed to  consent  to  an  arrangement,  by  which 
the  island  of  Malta  would  remain  in  his  posses- 
sion for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  and  to 
wave,  in  consequence,  his  demand  for  a  perpe- 
tual occupation ;  provided,  that  the  number  of 
years  was  not  less  than  ten,  and  that  his  Sicilian 
majesty  could  be  induced  to  cede  the  sovereignty 
5  G 
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BOOK  VI.  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa  for  a  valuable  consi- 

deration.     If  the    proposition    is   admitted,   the 

island  of  Malta  should  be  given  up  to  the  in- 
habitants at  the  end  of  that  period;  and  it  should 
be  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state.  In 
this  case  his  majesty  would  be  ready  to  concur  in 
any  arrangement  for  the  establishment  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  in  some  other  part  of  Europe." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Lord  Whitworth 
exerted  himself  with  fresh  alacrity  for  the  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  effecting  an  accommodation  ;  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  now  nominated  to  conduct 
the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  first  consul. 

After  exhausting  his  arguments,  in  a  conference 
of  two  hours  with  this  minister,  in  support  of  the 
two  first  projects,  without  gaining  the  least  ground, 
the  ambassador  was  at  length  told  by  the  French 
negotiator,  of  his  own  accord,  "  that  he  was  not 
without  hope  that  lie  might  be  authorized  to  pro- 
pose to  him  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  for  a 
term  of  years."  On  which  Lord  Whitworth,  who 
was  solicitous  that  this  proposal  should  not  origi- 
nate with  himself,  told  tlie  French  negotiator, 
"  that  he  wished  too  sincerely  to  avoid  the  fatal 
extremities  to  which  he  saw  the  discussion  was 
tending,  not  to  give  any  reasonable  proposal, 
which  might  be  made  on  their  part,  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
assured  Lord  Whitworth,  "  that  a  meeting  would 
speedily  be  appointed,  in  order  to  settle  the  term 
of  years  for  which  the  first  consul  might  be  in- 
duced to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Malta."  But 
he  declared,  "  that,  in  order  to  gain  his  consent  to 
the  cession,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  out  the 
advantages  which  the  British  government  was 
willing  to  offer  in  return,"  meaning  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  new  government  in  Italy.  The 
ambassador  told  him,  "  that,  this  offer  was  made 
only  with  a  view  to  the  possession  of  Malta  in 
perpetuity ;"  but,  after  some  conversation,  he  gave 
the  French  minister  to  understand,  "  that  he 
would  not  refuse  to  admit  the  demand  sub  sperati, 
on  the  condition  that  the  cession  should  be  made 
for  a  considerable  term  of  years;  that  Holland 
and  Switzerland  should  be  evacuated,  and  that  a 
suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Kiig 
of  Sardinia." 

This  proposal,  it  seems,  gave  great  offence  to 
the  first  consul ;  for  the  ambassador  informed 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  his  dispatch,  dated  April  20, 
"  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  no  summons  had 
bi-en  received  by  him,  or  any  further  notice  taken 
of  the  business.  He  tlverefore  desired,  that  he 
might  be  furnished  with  an  ultimatum  ;  and  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for  delibe- 
ration, he  might  be  authorized  to  leave  Paris." 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  reply,  April  23,  intimated 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  reference,  and 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  the  ambassador 


should  communicate  officially  to  the  French  go* 
vernment,  "  that  he  had  gone  in  point  of  conces- 
sion to  the  full  extent  of  his  instructions:  and  that 
if  an  arrangement,  founded  upon  one  of  the  pro- 
positions already  transmitted,  could  not  be  con- 
cluded without  further  delay,  he  had  received  his 
majesty's  commands  to  return  to  England ;"  and 
in  no  case  was  he  to  remain  at  Paris  more  than 
seven  days. 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  order  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sive answer  of  the  French  government,  had  called 
(April  21)  on  M.  Talleyrand,  who  now,  in  very 
explicit  language,  told  him  that  "  no  considera- 
tion on  earth  would  induce  the  first  consul  tu 
consent  to  the  cession  in  perpetuity  of  Malta  in 
any  shape  whatever."  The  English  ambassador 
then  stated  his  majesty's  willingness  to  wave  his 
pretensions  to  a  possession  in  perpetuity,  and  his 
consent  to  bold  Malta  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  to  be  agreed  upon,  on  condition  that  the 
French  government  should  not  oppose  any  nego- 
tiation his  majesty  might  set  on  foot  with  his  Si- 
cilian majesty  for  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Lampedosa.  Lord  Whitworth,  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued,  "  begged  M.  Talleyrand  par- 
ticularly to  recollect,  that  England  was  in  actual 
possession  of  the  object,  and  that  therefore  every 
modification  tending  to  limit  that  possession  waa 
in  fact  a  concession  on  the  part  of  bis  majesty." 

This  argument  was  little  calculated  to  mollify 
the  untoward  disposition  of  the  first  consul.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  next  day,  M.  Talleyrand,  hav- 
ing seen  the  first  consul,  again  declared  "  that  he 
would  on  no  terms  hear  either  of  a  perpetual  or  a 
temporary  possession  of  Malta:  that  his  object 
was  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and 
that  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  arrangement 
as  that  last  proposed,  he  would  even  consent  to 
his  majesty's  keeping  the  object  in  dispute  for 
ever,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  one  there  was  an 
appearance  of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  but 
in  the  other  nothing  but  weakness  and  the  effect 
of  coercion ;  that  therefore  his  resolution  was 
taken,  and  what  he  had  to  propose  was  the  pos- 
session the  English  required  of  the  island  of  Lam- 
pedosa, or  of  any  other  of  the  small  isles  of  which 
there  were  three*  or  four  between  Malta  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  that  such  a  possession  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  object  Britain  had  in  view, 
which  was  a  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  and  security  for  any  squadron  she 
might  find  it  convenient  to  keep  in  that  sea." 

A  third  conversation  took  place  on  Saturday, 
the  28d  of  April,  but  with  no  material  variation; 
the  French  minister  offering  Lampedosa,  and 
Lord  Whitworth  peremptorily  requiring  the  ces- 
sion of  Malta.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury's  dispatch,  dated  the  23d  of  April,  on  the 
26th,  the  ambassador  communicated  without  de- 
lay the  ultimatum  of  the  English  court  verballj 
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to  M.  Talleyrand,  who  desired  the  ambassador 
to  state  the  demands  of  his  government  in  writ- 
ing ;  but  this,  Lord  Whitworth  replied,  "  that  he 
was  not  authorized  to  do,  and  that  he  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself."  The  French 
minister  urged,  "  that  verbal  and  fugitive  conver- 
sations were  insufficient  for  the  discussion  of 
such  immense  interests,  in  which  uo  expression 
could  be  indifferent."  He  at  length,  however, 
consented  to  receive  the  verbal  notification  of 
Lord  WhitM'orth,  who  desired  M.  Talleyrand  to 
recollect,  that  Tuesday,  May  3,  must  be  the  day 
of  his  departure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  the  am- 
bassador was  given  to  understand,  that  he  would 
receive,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  letter  from  M. 
Talleyrand,  of  such  a  nature  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  delay  for  a  short  time  his 
resolution  of  departure.  The  letter  not  arriving, 
the  ambassador  repaired  in  person  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  to  M.  Talleyrand,  to  learn  whether  he 
Lad  any  thing  favorable  to  communicate ;  and  if 
not,  to  request  passports  for  himself  and  family. 

M.  Talleyrand  appeared  embarrassed,  and  said, 
"  he  could  not  suppose  that  Lord  Whitworth 
would  really  go  away.  "  Jit  all  events  the  FIRST 
CONSUL  never  would  RECAL  his  AMBASSADOR." 
Lord  Whitworth  replied,  "  that  he  was  recalled 
on  the  principle,  that  even  actual  war  was  prefer- 
able to  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  England, 
and  indeed  all  Europe  had  been  kept  for  so  long 
a  space  of  time."  The  French  minister,  at  part- 
ing, repeatedly  said  to  the  ambassador,  "  J'ai 
encore  de  fcfjmr." 

Saturday  and  Sunday  passed  over,  and  no  letter 
arrived.  On  Monday  the  ambassador  went  once 
more  -to  the  house  of  M.  Talleyrand,  and  de- 
livered to  that  minister  a  letter,  containing  a 
formal  and  positive  demand  of  passports  for  the 
next  day.  "  At  this  he  appeared  somewhat 
.startled,  and  lamented  that  so  much  time  bad 
been  lost,  but  said  that  enough  remained  if  the 
ambassador  was  authorised  to  negotiate  upon 
other  .terms."  Lord  Whitworth  assured  him, 
*  that  he  had  no  other  terms  to  propose." 

On  the  same  evening  a  specific  answer  from  the 
French  government  was  given  to  all  the  articles 
of  the  final  propositions  of  the  English  court. 
With  respect  to  Lampedosa,  the  first  consul  al- 
leged that,  as  it  did  not  belong  to  France,  he 
could  neither  accede  to  nor  refuse  the  desire  of 
the  acquisition  of  that  island  by  his  Britannic 
majesty.  That  as  the  demand  made  respecting 
Malta  by  the  court  of  England  would  materially 
alter  a  formal  disposition  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
it  should  be  previously  communicated  to  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic,  who 
were  contracting  parties  to  that  treaty;  and  that, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  all  the  contracting  par- 
ti«a  were  bound  to  submit  it  to  the  Emperors  of 
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Germany  and  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  BOOK  Tl. 

the  guaranteeing  powers  to  tlie   10th  article,  of 

the  peace.  That  this  concert  the  first  consul  was  CHAP.  I. 
willing  to  admit,  but  certainly  would  not  propose, 
as  it  was  not  from  him  the  objections  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  article  in  question  originated. — 
Finally,  that  as  soon  as  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  were  executed  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  Holland  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
French  troops. 

The  English  ambassador  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  replying  (Tuesday,  May  8)  to  the 
last  communication,  that  it  being  the  object  of 
the  king  "  to  relieve  as  soon  as  possible  the  two 
countries  the  most  interested,  and  Europe  in 
general,  from  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  they 
were  placed,  it  was  with  great  regret  he  per- 
ceived nothing  in  the  note  of  M.  Talleyrand 
which  could  correspond  with  this  intention,  and 
consequently  nothing  that  could  justify  him  in 
delaying  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  court." 

On  the  same  day,  which  was  that  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  ambassador,  another  note  came 
from  M.  Talleyrand,  acquainting  Lord  Whitworth 
that  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  him  of 
the   greatest   importance.      He  would   therefore 
postpone    sending    him   the   passports,   and    re- 
quested him  to  call  the  next  day  at  half-past  four 
at  the  foreign  department.     The  proposition  then 
made  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  most  decisively  to 
evince  the  extreme  solicitude  of  France  to  avoid 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  on  account  of  Malta,  if 
but  a  salvo  was  left  for  her  honor.    The  note  de- 
livered on  this  occasion  contained  the  following" 
expressions  :  "  After  the  last  communication  ad- 
dressed to  his  excellency  the  ambassador,  it  was 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  conceive  how  a  great, 
powerful,  and  enlightened  nation  could  be  willing 
to  take  upon  itself  to  declare  a  war  which  would 
be  accompanied  by  such  heavy  calamities,  and 
the  cause  of  which  would  be  so  insignificant,  the 
object  in  question  being  a  miserable  rock.    The 
first  consul,  accustomed  for  two  months  to  make 
every  species  of  sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  was  ready  to  consent  that  the  island  of 
Malta  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  three  powers  who  had  guaranteed   its   inde- 
pendency, either  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  with 
a  proviso,  that  as  soon  as  France  and  England 
should  have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  this  ar- 
ticle, they  should  unite  in  their  requisitions  to  en- 
gage other  powers  either  contracting  or  acceding1 
to  the  treaty  of  Amiens  to  consent  to  it." 

On  Monday,  May  9,  the  final  dispatch  of  the 
English  secretary,_dated  May  7,  was  received  at 
Paris.  In  it  he  declared  to  Lord  Whitwortb, 
"  that  the  propositions  which  had  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  first  consul,  were,  in  every  respect, 
so  loose,  indefinite,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  fell 
go  short  of  the  just  pretensions  of  his  majesty, 
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BOOK  VI.  that  it  was  impossible  the  French  government 
could  have  expected  them  to  have  been  accepted. 
If  his  majesty  could  be  disposed  to  wave  his  de- 
mand for  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  be  the  only 
sovereign  to  whom,  in  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope, he  could  consent  that  the  island  should  be 
assigned ;  and  his  majesty  had  certain-  and  au- 
thentic information,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  on  no  account  consent  to  garrison  Malta. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  majesty  perse- 
vered in  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  sub- 
stance of  his  third  project  as  his  ultimatum."  A 
modification  was,  however,  admitted,  viz.  that  the 
term  of  years  for  which  England  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  possession  of  Malta  might  be  in- 
serted in  a  secret  article ;  and  if  this  was  not  ac- 
ceded to,  the  ambassador  was  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  leave  Paris  in  thirty-six  bours. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  Lord  Whitworth 
wrote  to  M.  Talleyrand  to  request  an  interview. 
No  answer  arriving,  the  ambassador  the  next  day 
(May  10)  transmitted  officially  to  the  French  mi- 
nister the  ultimatum  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  ac- 
companied by  a  judicious  note  of  his  own,  stating 
the  orders  which  he  had  just  received — "  The 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,"  he  said,  "  would  not 
fail  to  observe  to  what  degree  his  majesty  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  security  of  his  inte- 
rests with  the  dignity  of  the  first  consul.  The 
undersigned  flattered  himself  that  the  first  consul, 
doing  justice  to  these  sentiments,  would  adopt,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty,  an  expedient  so  suitable 
for  restoring  permanent  tranquillity  to  both  na- 
tions, and  to  all  Europe." 

Thenroject  referred  to  was  literally  as  follows : 

I.  The  French  government  shall  engage  to 
make  no  opposition  to  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Lampedosa  to  his  majesty  by  the  iving  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the 
island  of  Lampedosa,  his  majesty  shall  remain  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Malta  until  such   ar- 
rangements shall  be  made  by  him  as  may  enable 
his  majesty  to  occupy  Lampedosa  as  a  naval  sta- 
tion, after  which  period  the  island  of  Malta  shall 
be  given  up  to  the  inhabitants,  and  acknowledged 
as  an  independent  state. 

III.  The  territories  of  the   Batavian  republic 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces  within 
one  month  after  the  conclusion   of  a  convention 
founded  on  the  principles  of  this  projot. 

IV.  The  King  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and 
Ligurian  republics,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  his 
majesty. 

V.  Switzerland  shall  be    evacuated    by   the 
French  forces. 

VI.  A  suitable  territorial  provision  shall  be  as- 
ligned  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Italy. 

No  answer,  after  an  anxious  and  fruitless  ex- 


pectation of  several  hours,  being  transmitted  to 
the  ambassador,  he  repaired  in  person  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  house  of  M.  Talleyrand, 
and  was  informed  that  the  minister  was  in  the 
country ;  •  and  in  a  short  time  the  packet,  inclosing 
the  ultimatum,  left  ;it  (he  foreign  office,  was  re- 
turned to  the  ambassador  with  the  same  excuse. 
Mr.  Talbot,  secretary  to  the  embassy,  then  took 
it  himself  to  M.~Talleyrand's  country  residence  at 
Meudon :  but  was  told  that  the  minister  was  at 
St.  Cloud,  and  would  not  be  back  till  lale.  At 
length,  about  one  in  the  morning,  a  note  came 
from  M.  Talleyrand,  with  an  apology,  stating, 
that  he  had  been  the  whole  day  with  the  first 
consul,  and  requesting  to  see  the  ambassador  at 
noon  the  following  day.  At  this  meeting  (3Iay  11) 
much  conversation  passed,  and  the  discussion  ap- 
peared to  have  been  calm  and  temperate.  At 
length  M.  Talleyrand  asked  the  ambassador  if  he 
felt  himself  authorized  by  his  instructions  to  con- 
clude a  convention  founded  on  the  basis  of  his 
project,  viz.  the  perpetual  possession  of  Malta  to 
England  in  return  for  a  consideration.  Lord 
Whitworth  told  him,  •'  that  he  was  not  authorized 
to  enter  into  any  engagement  which  would  make 
the  negotiation  one  of  exchange,  instead  of  satis- 
faction and  security." 

The  French  minister  urged  a  "counter-project, 
and,  after  much  contest,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
proposal  should  be  submitted  to  Lord  Whitworth 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  that  he  should 
then  determine  whether  to  sign  it,  to  transmit  it 
to  England,  or  to  leave  Paris. 

The  remainder  of  the  d,-.y  passed,  nevertheless, 
without  receiving  any  communication  from  M. 
Talleyrand  :  on  the  morning,  therefore,  of  May 
the  12th,  the  ambassador  renewed  his  demand  of 
passports  ;  but  they  were  again  delayed,  nor  were 
they  sent  till  after  three  successive  messages  on 
Lord  Whitworth 's  part. 

What  chiefly  gave  umbrage  to  the  British 
court  was  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
conduct  of  the  Frei.<  li  minister  at  Hamburgh, 
who  being  refused  by  the  senate  permission  to 
insert  almost  gross  and  scandalous  libel  upon  the 
government  of  (he  King  of  Great  Britain,  claimed 
of  it,  in  his  official  capacity,  the  privilege  of  so 
doing;  with  v  Isicb,  under  this  species  of  compul- 
sion, the  senate  of  Hamburgh  thought  it  prudent 
to  comply.  The  publication  in  question  aflected 
to  take  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  England  and 
France  since  the  peace ;  in  which  the  bad  faith, 
ambition,  and  violence  of  the  former  was  con- 
trasted on  every  occasion  with  the  opposite  t/ituli- 
ties  of  the  latter.  It  also  entered  into  an  ela- 
borate vindication  of  the  French  government 
during  the  period  of  negotiation  ;  dwelt  with  the 
bitterest  rancour  on  the  aggressive  measure  of 
the  message  to  parliament  from  the  King  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  concluded  by  detailing,  in. 
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terms  of  satisfaction  and  complacency,  the  parti- 
culars of  the  outrage  committed  at  the  Thuille- 
ries  by  Bonaparte,  in  his  paroxism  of  fury,  directed 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Whitworth  against  the 
English  government.  This  artful  manifesto,  cal- 
culated to  depreciate  Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  excited  just  displeasure ;  but  the  first 
consul,  in  reply  to  the  notification  of  that  dis- 
pleasure, thought  proper  to  disclaim  the  conduct 


of  the  French  minister,  and  promise  every  satis-  BOOK  VI. 

faction  that  the  nature  of  the  case  would  afford. 

From  this  impartial  review  of  circumstances  CHAP.  I. 
it  will  be  seen  that  hostilities  were  unavoidable : 
and,  after  a  peace  of  barely  one  year  and  sixteen 
days,  Europe  again  saw  her  quiet  distuibed,  and 
her  tranquillity  threatened  by  the  renewal  of  a 
contest  between  her  greatest  continental,  and  her 
greatest  maritime  powers. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

His  Majesty's  Declaration  of  War.— Copies  of  the  Correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  laid  before  Parliament. — Important  Debates  on  the  Negotiation  and  Correspondence. — 
Resolutions  for  the  Censure  of  Ministers  negatived. —  Observations. 


ON  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Slay,  Lord  Whit- 
worth  arrived  in  London,  and  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding-, the  following  declaration  of  war  against 
France  was  issued  by  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain : 

"  His  majesty's  earnest  endeavours  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  having  failed  of  success,  he 
entertains  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  support  from  his  parliament,  and 
that  the  same  zeal  and  spirit  will  be  manifested 
by  bis  people,  which  he  has  experienced  on  every 
occasion  when  the  honor  of  his  crown  has  been 
attacked,  or  the  essential  interests  of  his  domi- 
nions have  been  endangered. 

"  During  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  preliminary  and  definitive  trea- 
ties of  peace  between  his  majesty  and  the  French 
republic,  it  was  his  majesty's  sincere  desire,  not 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries,  but  to  adopt 
such  measures,  and  to  concur  in  such  proposi- 
tions, as  might  effectually  contribute  to  consoli- 
date the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
same  motives  by  which  his  majesty  was  actuated 
during  the  negotiations  for  peace,  have  since  in- 
variably governed  his  conduct.  As  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  his  majesty's 
courts  were  open  to  the  people  of  France  for  every 
purpose  of  legal  redress ;  all  sequestrations  were 
taken  off  their  property;  all  prohibition*  on  their 
trade,  which  had  been  imposed  during  the  war, 
were  removed,  and  they  were  placed,  in  every 
respect,  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  com- 
merce and  intercourse,  as  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  state  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  with  which 
there  existed  no  treaty  of  commerce. 

"  To  a  system  of  conduct  thus  open,  liberal, 
and  friendly,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  go- 
vernment affords  the  most  striking  contrast. 

28. 


The  prohibitions  which  had  been  placed  on  th« 
commerce  of  his  majesty's  subjects  during  the 
war,  have  been  enforced  with  increased  strict- 
ness and  severity ;  violence  has  been  offered  in 
several  instances  to  their  vessels  and  their  pro- 
perty ;  and,  in  no  case  has  justice  been  afforded 
to  those  who  may  have  been  aggrieved  in  conse- 
quence of  such  acts,  nor  has  any  satisfactory  an- 
swer been  given  to  the  repeated  representations 
made  by  his  majesty's  ministers  or  ambassador  aj 
Paris.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
common  advantages  of  peace  within  the  territo- 
ries of  the  French  republic,  and  the  countries  de- 
pendant upon  it,  the  French  government  had  re- 
course to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  sending 
over  to  this  country  a  number  of  persons,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  residing"  in  the  most  consi- 
derable sea-port  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  the  character  of  commercial  agents  or 
consuls.  These  persons  could  have  no  preten- 
sions to  be  acknowledged  in  that  character,  as 
the  right  of  being  so  acknowledged,  as  well  as  all 
the  privileges  attached  to  such  a  situation,^  could 
only  be  derived  from  a  commercial  treaty;  and  as 
no  treaty  of  that  description  was  in  existence  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  French  republic. 

"  There  was  consequently  too  much  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  real  object  of  their  mission  >vas 
by  no  means  of  a  commercial  nature;  and  thig 
suspicion  was  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  them  were  military  men,  but 
by  the  actual  discovery,  that  several  of  them  were*" 
furnished  with  instructions  to  obtain  the  sound- 
ings of  the  harbours,  and  to  procure  military  sur- 
veys of  the  places  where  it  was  intended  they 
should  reside.  His  majesty  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  prevent  their  departure  to  their  respective 
places  of  destination,  and  represented  to  the 
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~ them;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  circum- 

•^r\^L   stances  under  which  they  were  sent,  and  the  in- 
., .-       structions  which  were  given  to  them,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  decisive  indications  of  the  disposi- 
tions and  intentions  of  the  government  by  whom 
they  were  employed. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Frencli  government, 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  ill-suited  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  their 
proceedings  in  their  more  general  political  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  in  those  which  immediately  con- 
cern his  majesty's  dominions,  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  inconsistent  with  every  principle 
of  gootl  faith,  moderation,  and  justice.  His  ma- 
jesty had  entertained  hopes,  in  consequence  of 
the  repeated  assurances  and  professions  of  the 
French  government,  that  they  might  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  a  system  of  policy,  which,  if  it 
had  not  inspired  other  powers  with  confidence, 
might,  at  least,  have  allayed  their  jealousies.  If 
the  French  government  had  really  appeared  to 
be  actuated  by  a  due  attention  to  such  a  system; 
if  their  dispositions  had  proved  to  be  essentially 
pacific,  allowances  would  have  been  made  for 
the  situation  in  which  a  new  government  must  be 
placed  after  so  dreadful  and  extensive  a  convul- 
sion as  that  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
'  French  revolution.  But  his  majesty  has,  unfor- 
tunately, had  too  much  reason  to  observe  and 
to  lament  that  the  system  of  violence,  aggres- 
sion, and  aggrandizement  which  characterised 
the  proceedings  of  the  different  governments  of 
France  during  the  war,  has  been  continued  with 
as  little  disguise  since  its  termination.  They 
have  continued  to  keep  a  French  army  in  Hol- 
land against  the  will,  and  hi  defiance  of  the  remon- 
strances, of  the  Batavian  government,  and  in  re- 
pugnance of  the  letter  of  three  solemn  treaties. 
They  have,  in  a  period  of  peace,  invaded  the 
territory,  and  violated  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  nation,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  L,une- 
ville,  which  had  stipulated  the  independence  of 
their  territory,  and  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government.  They 
have  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France,  Pied- 
mont, Parma,  and  Placentia,  and  the  island  of 
FJba,  without  allotting  any  provision  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  whom  they  have  despoiled  of  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  territory,  though  they 
were  bound,  by  a  solemn  eng'ag'ement  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  attend  to  nis  interests,  and 
to  provide  for  his  establishment.  It  may,  indeed, 
with  truth,  be  asserted,  that  the  period  which  has 
chipsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  has  been  marked  with  one  continued  series 
of  aggression,  violence,  tmd  insult  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government. 

"  In  the  month  of  October  last,  his  majesty 


was  induced,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  soli- 
cilation  of  the  Swiss  nation,  to  make  an  effort,  by 
a  representation  of  the  French  government,  to 
avert  the  evils  which  were  then  impending  over 
that  country.  This  representation  was  couched 
in  the  most  temperate  terras;  and  measures  were 
taken  by  his  majesty  for  ascertaining,  under  the 
circumstances  which  then  existed,  the  real  sifua- 
ation  and  wishes  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  well  as 
the  sentiments  of  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe. 
His  majesty  learned,  however,  with  the  utmost 
regret,  that  no  disposition  to  counteract  these 
repeated  infractions  of  treaties  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence was  manifested  by  any  of  the  powers  most 
immediately  interested  in  preventing  them;  and 
his  majesty,  therefore,  felt  that,  with  respect  to 
these  objects,  his  single  efforis  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  any  considerable  advantage  to 
those  in  whose  favor  they  might  be  exerted. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  French  govern- 
ment first  distinctly  advanced  the  principle,  that 
his  majesty  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  con- 
duct, or  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  France, 
on  any  point  which  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  That  treaty 
was  unquestionably  founded  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  every  other  antecedent  treaty  or  conven- 
tion, on  the  assumption  of  the  state  of  possession 
and  of  engagements  subsisting  at  the  time  of  its 
conclusion  ;  and  if  that  state  of  possession  and 
of  engagements  is  materially  affected  by  the  vo- 
luntary act  of  any  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  preju- 
dice the  condition  on  which  the  other  party  has 
entered  into  the  contract,  the  change  so  made 
may  be  considered  as  operating  virtually  as  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  itself,  and  as  giving  the  party 
ag-grieved  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction  or  com- 
pensation for  any  substantial  difference  which 
such  acts  may  have  effected  in  their  relative  situ- 
ations ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  principle  on 
which  the  treaty  is  to  be  considered  as  founded, 
there  is  indisputably  a  general  law  of  nations, 
which,  though  liable  to  be  limited,  explained,  or 
restrained  by  conventional  law,  is  antecedent  to 
it,  a»d  is  that  law  or  rule  of  conduct  to  which  all 
sovereigns  and  states  have  been  accustomed  to 
appeal,  where  conventional  law  is  admitted  to 
have  been  silent.  The  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
every  other  treaty,  in  providing  for  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  particularly  directed,  does  not, 
therefore,  assume  or  imply  an  indifference  to  all 
other  objects  which  are  not  specified  in  its  stipu- 
lation, much  less  does  it  adjudge  them  to  be  of  a 
nature  to  be  left  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  vio- 
lent and  the  powerful.  The  justice  of  the  cause 
is  alone  a  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  inter- 
position of  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  dif- 
ferences which  may  arise  between  other  states, 
and  the  application  and  extent  of  that-  just  inter- 
position is  to  be  determined  solely  by  considera- 
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tions  of  prudence.  These  principles  can  admit 
of  no  dispute;  but  if  the  new  and  extraordinary 
pretensions  advanced  by  the  French  government, 
to  exclude  his  majesty  from  any  right  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  the  concerns  of  other  powers, 
unless  they  made  a  specific  part  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  was  that  which  it  was 
possible  to  maintain,  those  powers  would  have  a 
right,  at  least,  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  princi- 
ple, in  every  case  of  difference  between  the  two 
countries.  The  indignation  of  all  Europe  must 
surely  then  be  excited  by  the  declarations  of  the 
French  government,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties, these  very  powers,  who  were  no  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  who  were  not  allowed 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  remonstrances 
of  his  majesty  in  their  behalf,  are  nevertheless  to 
be  made  the  victims  of  a  war,  vhich  is  alleged 
to  arise  out  of  the  samo  treaty,  and  are  to  be 
sacrificed  in  a  contest,  which  ihpy  not  only  have 
not  occasioned,  but  which  they  have  had  no 
means  whatever  of  preventing. 

"  His  majesty  judged  it  most  expedient,  under 
the  circumstances  which  (hen  affected  Europe, 
to  abstain  from  a  recurrence  to  hostilities,  on  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  ambition,  and  acts  of  ag- 
gression, manifested  by  France  on  the  continent; 
yet  an  experience  of  the  character  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  French  government  could  not  fail  to 
impress  his  majesty  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  increased  vigilance  in  guarding  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  his  crown,  and  in  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  his  people. 

"  Whilst  his  majesty  was  actuated  by  these  sen- 
timents, he  was  called  upon  by  the  French  go- 
vernment to  evacuate  the  island  of  Malta.  His 
majesty  had  manifested,  from  the  moment.of  the 
signature  of  the  definitive  treaty,  an  anxious  dis- 
position to  carry  into  full  effect  the  stipulations  of 
the  trenfv  of  Amiens  relative  to  that  island.  As 
-soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  election  of  a 
grand  master  had  taken  place,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  it  had  been 
agreed  by  the  different  priories  assembled  at  St. 
Petersburg!!,  to  acknowledge  the  person  whom 
the  court  of  Rome  should  select  out  of  those  who 
had  been  named  by  them  to  be  grand.master  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  his  majesty  proposed  to  the 
French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
any  difficulties  which  might  arise  in  the  execution 
ef  the  arrangement,  to  acknowledge  that  election 
to  be  valid ;  and  when,  in  the  month  of  August, 
the  French  government  applied  to  his  majesty  to 
permit  the  Neapolitan  troops  to  be  sent  to  the 
island  of  Malta,  as  a  preliminary  measure  for 
preventing  any  unnecessary  delay,  his  majesty 
consented,  without  hesitation,  to  this  proposal, 
and  gave  directions  for  the  admission  of  the  Nea- 
politan troops  into  the  island.  His  majesty  had 
thus  shewn  Lis  disposition  not  only  to  throw  no 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  to  facilitate  the  execution  

of  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.     His  majesty    CHAP.  II. 
cannot,    however,    admit,    that,    at    any    period 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
French  government  have  had  a  right  to  call  upon 
him,  in  conformity    to   the   stipulations   of  that 
treaty,  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  island  of 
Malta.    At  the  time  when  this  demand  was  made 
by  the  French  government,  several  of  the  most 
important    stipulations    of  the  arrangement  re- 
specting 3Ialta  remained  unexecuted :  the  elec- 
tion of  a  grand  master  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect.     The  tenth  article  bad  stipulated,  that  the 
independence  of  the  island  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  guarantee  and  protection   of  Great   Bri- 
tain, France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prus- 
sia.    The  Emperor  of  Germany  had  acceded  to 
the  guarantee,  but  only  on  condition  of  a  like  ac- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  other  powers  specified 
in  the  article.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  re- 
fused his  accession,  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  Maltese  langue  should  be  abrogated  ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  given  no  answer  what- 
ever to  the  application  which  had  been  made  to 
him  to  accede  to  the  arrangement.     But  the  fun- 
damental principle,  upon  the  existence  of  which 
depended  the  execution  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
article,  had  been  defeated  by  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in. the  constitution  of  the  order 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.     It 
was  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  that 
his  majesty  was,  by  the  first  stipulation  of  the 
tenth    article,    bound    to  restore  the    island    of 
Malta.     The  order  is  defined  to  consist  of  those 
langues  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  the  three  French 
langues  having  been  abolished,  and  a  Maltese 
Inngue  added  Jto  the  institution.     The  order  con- 
sisted, therefore,  at  that  time,   of  the  following 
laugues,   viz.   the  langues  of  Arragon,    Castile, 
Germany,  Bavaria,  and  Russia. — Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  lang-uea   of 
Arragon  and  Castile  have  been  separated  from 
the  order  by  Spain,  a  part  of  the  Italian  langue 
has  been  abolished  by  the  annexation  of  Pied- 
mont and  Parma  to  France.     There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  in  contemplation 
to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the   Bavarian  lan- 
gue,  and  the  intention  has  been  avowed  of  keep- 
ing the  Russian  laugues  within  the  dominiou;  of  ' 
the  emperor. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  order  of  St. 
John  cannot  now  be  considered  as  that  body  to 
which,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty, 
the  island  was  to  be  restored ;  and  the  funds  iu- 
dispensibly  necessary  for  its  support,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the  island, 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  sequestered. 
Even  if  this  had  arisen  from  circumstances  which 
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UUUK  VI.  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  control,  his  majesty  would 
nevertheless  have  had  a  right  to  defer  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  island  by  his  forces,  until  such  time 
as  an  equivalent  arrangement  had  been  conclud- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the 
order  and  of  the  island.  But  if  these  changes 
have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  any  acts  of 
the  other  parties  to  the  treaty;  if  the  French  go- 
vernment shall  appear  to  have  proceeded  upon  a 
system  of  rendering  the  order  whose  independence 
they  had  stipulated,  incapable  of  maintaining-  that 
independence,  his  majesty's  right  to  continue  in 
the  occupation  of  the  island,  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  hardly  be  contested.  It  is  indisput- 
able, that  the  revenues  of  the  two  Spanish  lan- 
gues  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  order  by  his 
catholic  majesty;  a  part  of  the  Italian  langue  has, 
in  fact,  been  abolished  by  France,  through  the 
unjust  annexation  of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  and 
Placentia,  to  the  French  territory.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  has  been  instigated  by  the  French 
government  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the  or- 
der within  his  territories;  ana  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  not  only  sanctioned,  but  encouraged 
the  idea  of  the  propriety  of  separating  the  Russian 
langues  from  the  remainder  of  the  order. 

"As  the  conduct  of  the  governments  of  France 
and  Spain  have,  therefore,  in  some  instances  di- 
rectly, and  in  others  indirectly,  contributed  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  order,  and 
thus  destroyed  its  means  of  supporting  its  inde- 
pendence, it  is  to  those  governments,  and  not  to 
liis  majesty,  that  the  non-execution  of  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  ascribed. 

"  Such  would  be  the  just  conclusion,  if  the  10th 
article  of  that  treaty  were  considered  as  an  ar- 
rangement by  itself.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  article  forms  a  part  «nly  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  whole  of  which  is^  connected  toge- 
ther, and  the  stipulations  of  which  must,  upon  a 
principle  common  to  all  treaties,  be  construed  as 
having  a  reference  to  each  other. 

"  His  majesty  was  induced,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  to  consent  to  abandon,  and  to  restore  to  the 
order  of  St.  John,  the  island  of  Malta,  on  condi- 
tion of  its  independence  and  neutrality.  But  a 
further  condition,  which  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  considerable  influence  with 
his  majesty,  in  inducing  him  to  make  so  impor- 
tant a  concession,  was  the  acquiescence  of  the 
French  government  in  an  arrangement  for  the 
security  of  the  Levant,  by  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles  in  the  treaty,  stipulating  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Ionian  islands. — His  majesty  has,  however,  since 
learned,  that  the  French  government  have  enter- 
tained views  hostile  to  both  these  objects ;  and 
that  they  hare  even  suggested  the  idea  of  a  par- 
tition of  the  Turkish  empire. — These  views  must 


now  be  manifest  to  all  the  world,  from  the  official 
publication  of  the  report  of  Colonel  Sebastian! : 
from  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  and  of  the  other 
French  agents  in  K»-ypt,  Syria,  and  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  from  the  distinct  admission  of  the 
first  consul  himself,  in  his  communication  with 
Lord  Whitworth.  His  majesty  was,  therefore, 
warranted  in  considering  it  to  be  the  determina- 
tion of  the  French  government  to  violate  those 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  stipulated 
for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  conse- 
quently he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  eva- 
cuating the  island  of  Malta,  without  receiving 
some  other  security,  which  might  equally  provide 
for  these  important  objects.  His  majesty  ac- 
cordingly feels  that  he  has  an  incontestible  claim, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  France  since 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  with  reference  to  the  ob- 
jects which  made  part  of  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty,  to  refuse,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
to  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  island  of 
Malta. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  right,  so  clear  and  so 
unquestionable,  the  alternative  presented  by  the 
French  government  to  his  majesty,  in  language 
the  most  peremptory  and  menacing,  was  the  eva- 
cuation ot  Malta,  or  the  renewal  of  war. 

"  If  the  views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement, 
which  have  thus  been  manifested  by  the  French 
government  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  have  in  so  very  particular  a  manner  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  majesty,  it  has  been 
equally  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel,  and  not  to 
notice,  the  repeated  indignities  which  have  been 
offered  by  that  government  to  his  crown  and  his 
people. 

"  The  report  of  Colonel  Sebastian!  contains  the 
most  unwarrantable  insinuations  and  charges 
against  his  majesty's  government,  against  the  of- 
ficer who  commanded  his  forces  in  Egypt,  and 
against  the  British  army  in  that  quarter.  This 
paper  cannot  be  considered  as  the  publication  of 
a  private  individual;  it  has  been  avowed,  and  in- 
deed bears  evidence  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  it  is 
the  official  report  of  an  accredited  agent,  published 
by  the  authority  of  the  government  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  who  thereby  have  given  it  their 
express  sanction. 

"  This  report  had  been  published  a  very  short 
time,  when  another  indignity  was  offered  to  this 
country  in  the  communication  of  the  first  consul  of 
France  to  the  legislative  body.  In  this  commu- 
nication, he  presumes  to  affirm,  in  the  character  of 
chief  magistrate  of  that  country,  "  That  Great 
Britain  cannot  singly  contend  against  the  power 
of  France^"  an  assertion  as  unfounded  as  it  is 
indecent,  disproved  by  the  events  of  many  wars, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  those  of  the  war  which 
has  been  recently  concluded.  Such  an  assertion, 
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advanced  in  the  most  solemn  official  act  of  a  go- 
vernment, and  thereby  meant  to  be  avowed  to  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  defiance  publicly  offered  to 
his  mnjesty,  and  to  a  brave  and  powerful  people, 
who  are  both  willing'  and  able  to  defend  his  just 
rights  and  those  of  their  country,  against  every 
insult  and  aggression. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  first  consul  to  his  majesty's 
ambassador  at  his  audience  in  presence  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  most  of  the  sovereigns  and  states  of 
Europe,  furnishes  another  instance  of  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  which  it 
would  be  improper  not  to  notice  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  the  subsequent  explanation  of  this 
transaction  may  be  considered  as  having  the  ef- 
fect of  aggravating  instead  of  palliating  the  af- 
front. , 

"  At  the  very  time  when  his  majesty  was  de- 
manding satisfaction  and  explanation  on  some  of 
the  points  above-mentioned,  the  French  minister 
at  Hamburgh  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  insertion 
in  a  Hamburgh  paper  of  a  most  gross  and  oppro- 
brious libel  against  his  majesty,  and  when  diffi- 
culties were  made  respecting  the  insertion  of  it, 
he  availed  himelf  of  his  official  character  of  mi- 
nister of  the  French  rcpiiMic,  to  require  the  pub- 
lication of  it,  by  order  of  his  government,  in  the 
gazette  of  the  senate  of  that  town.  With  this  re- 
quisition, so  made,  the  senate  of  Hamburgh  were 
induced  to  comply;  and  thus  has  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  town  been  violated,  and  a  free  state 
made  the  instrument,  by  the  menace  of  the 
French  government,  of  propagating  throughout 
Europe,  upon  their  authority,  the  most  offensive 
and  unfounded  calumnies  against  his  majesty  and 
his  government.  His  majesty  might  add  to  this 
list  of  indignities,  the  requisition  which  the 
French  government  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country  should 
lie  'changed  relative  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
His  majesty  might,  likewise,  add  the  calls  which 
the  French  government  have,  on  several  occa- 
sions, made  upon  him  to  violate  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, with  respect  to  persons  who  had  found 
an  asylum  within  his  dominions,  and  against  whose 
conduct  no  charge  whatever  has  at  any  time  been 
substantiated.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  these 
different  proceedings,  and  the  course  which  the 
French,  government  have  thought  proper  to  adopt 
respecting  them,  without  the  thorough  conviction 
that  they  are  not  the  effect  of  accident;  but  that 
they  form  a  part  of  a  system  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  degrading,  vilifying, 
and  insulting  his  majesty  and  his  government. 

"  Under  all  these  insults  and  provocations,  his 
majesty,  not  without  a  due  sense  of  his  dignity, 
has  proceeded,  with  every  degree  of  temper  and 
moderation,  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  redress, 
while  he  has  neglected  no  means  consistent  with 
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In's  honor,  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  to  in-  BOOK  VI. 
ducc  the  government  of  France  to  concede  to 
him,'  what  is,  in  his  judgment,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His 
efforts,  in  this  respect,  have  proved  abortive,  and- 
he  has,  therefore,  judged  it  necessary  to  order  his 
ambassador  to  leave  Paris.  In  having  recourse 
to  this  proceeding,  it  has  been  his  majesty's  ob- 
ject to  put  an  end  to  the  fruitless  discussions 
which  have  too  Jong  subsisted  between  the  two 
governments,  and  to  close  a  period  of  suspense 
peculiarly  injurious  to  the  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jesty. 

"  But  though  the  provocations  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  received  might  entitle  him  to  large'r 
claims  than  those  which  he  has  advanced,  yet, 
anxious  to  prevent  calamities  which  might  thus 
be  extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  he  is  still 
willing,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  own  ho- 
nor, and  the  interests  of  his  people,  to  afford 
every  facility  to  any  just  and  honorable  arrange- 
ment, by  which  such  evils  may  be  averted.  He 
has,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  declaring,  to  all 
Europe,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  treaty  of  peace, 
notwithstanding  the  exte-'ision  of  the  power  of 
"France,  in  repugnance  to  that  treaty,  and  to  tfee 
spirit  of  peace  itself,  his  majesty  will  not  avail 
himself  of  these  circumstances,  to  demand  in  com- 
pensation all  that  he  is  entitled  to  require,  but 
will  be  ready  to  concur,  even  now,  in  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  satisfaction  shall  be  given  to  him, 
for  the  indignities  which  have  been  offered  to  bis 
crown  and  to  his  people,  and  substantial  security 
afforded  against  further  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  France. 

"  His  majesty  has  thus  distinctly  and  unre- 
servedly stated  the  reasons  of  those  proceedings 
to  which  he  has  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
sort. He  is  actuated  by  no  disposition  to  inter- 
frre  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  other  state; 
by  no  projects  of  conquest  and  ag'grahdizement; 
but  solely  by  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  honor 
of  his  crown,  and  the  interests  of  his  people,  and 
by  an  anxious  desire  to  obstruct  the  further  pro- 
gress of  a  system,  which,  if  not  resisted,  may 
prove  fatal  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world." 
«  Westminster,  May  18,  1803." 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  declaration, 
>a  message  from  his  majesty  was  presented  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  (May  16.)  informing 
them,  that  he  had  recalled  his  ambassador  from 
Paris,  and  that  the  French  ambassador  had  left 
London. 

Lord   Pelham  moved,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
that  the  message  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  that  day  se'nnight:  it  would   take  two  or. 
three  days  before  the  necessary  papers   could  be 
got  ready,  and   it  would   also  take  some  time  for 
their  lordships  to  consider  their  contents. 
51 
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Karl  .Stanhope  rejoiced  that  time  was  given 
for  considering  these  pnpevs,  and  for  resolving 
whether  this  country  should  be  plunged  in  an- 
other calamitous  war,  the  end  of  which  no  per- 
son could  foresee.  His  lordship  then  mentioned 
a  plan,  that  he  had  heard  was  presented  to  the 
Preach  government  by  an  American  gentleman, 
by  wbicn  the  navy  of  England  might  be  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  channel  of  the  river 
Thames  slopped  up!  He  could  not  consent  to 
tha  going  to  war,  unless  he  had  information  from 
ministers,  whether  they  had  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  that  specific  point. 

No  answer  was  given  by  ministers  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope's question,  and  the  consideration  of  the  mes- 
sage was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  Monday. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  same  dny, 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  on  similar  grounds,  moved, 
that  his  majesty's  message  should  be  considered 
on  the  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Grey  made  no  objection  to  the  motion, 
which  he  thought  perfectly  proper;  but  wished  to 
be  informed,  whether  it  was  true  that  letters  of 
marque  and  of  reprisal  had  been  ordered. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  answered,  that  such  orders 
had  been  given;  and  if  they  were  not  stated  in 
the  message,  it  was  not  from  any  wish  of  conceal- 
ing the  fact,  but  because  it  was  not  usual  so 
to  do. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  T. 
Grenville,  the  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
On  May  the  18th,  Lord  Pelham  presented  to 
the  lords,  as  did  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  the  house  of  commons,  copies  of  the  letters  and 
state-papers,  forming  the  correspondence  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  since  the  period  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  certain 
papers,  which  he  thought  wonld    be  necessary  to 
throw  a  light  on  some  parts  of  his  majesty's  de- 
claration, and  that  were   not  in  the   papers  pre- 
sented   yesterday.     The   papers   that   he   moved 
for,  were,  first,  those  respecting  the  violence  that 
had  been   stated   to  have  been  offered  to  British 
.subjects  and  property,  in  the  Frep.ch  ports.    2dly, 
as  to  the  commercial  consuls  appointed  by  France; 
with  the  remonstrances,  if  any,  made  by  his   ma- 
jesty's ministers  on  those  subjects.     3dly,  the  re- 
monstrance!!!, if  any,  and  the  answers  of  the  French 
government,  respecting  the  continuance  of   the 
French  troops  in  Holland,  and  the  occupation  of 
Switzerland.    4thly,  the  orders  last  sent  for  the 
evacuating  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     And  lastly, 
fie  wished   to  have  some  information  about  the 
nature  of  the  preparations  in  France  and  Holland, 
at  the  date  of  his  majesty's  message,  as  the  French 
government  positively  denied  that  th^re  existed 
any  such   preparation,  and  that  there  were  only 
two  frigates   fitting  out  in  Holland,  and  two  cor- 
vettes in  France  at  that  time!    Mr.  Grey  con- 


cluded, by  proposing  his  first  motion,  for  papers 
respecting  violence  committed  to  British  subjects 
and  property  in  the"  ports  of  France. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  in  reply  said,  that  it  was 
not  insisted  that  any  of  those  particular  grounds 
was  of  itself  a  cause  of  war;  but  all  together 
amounted,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  mass  of  ajj-gressiou 
which  would  completely  justify  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers.  lie  thought  the  honorable 
gentleman  had  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of 
those  points  on  which  he  grounded  his  motion. 
Jt  was  not  necessary  that  France  should  positively 
deny  satisfaction;  if  she  constantly  evaded  it,  it 
was  evidence  of  a  hostile  disposition:  he  there- 
fore opposed  the  motion. 

3Ir.  Whitbrcad  thought  the  motions  proper; 
in  all  events,  be  imagined  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  ministers  to  prove,  in  their  justification,  that 
they  had  acted  cautiously,  as  well  n*  /enlounly; 
and  that  it  was  not  through  their  fault,  that  griev- 
ances had  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  when  that 
accumulation  was  now  made  the  ground  of  actual 
hostility. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declared  ministers  had  given 
every  degree  of  information  that  their  duty  al- 
lowed them;  and,  that  they  had  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  severe  ordeal,  by  laying  before  the 
house  the  whole  history  of  their  conduct  since  the 
treaty  of  Amiens. 

Mr.  Windham  supported  the  motion,  and 
thought  information  was  necessary  on  all  these 
points  which  Mr.  Grey  had  mentioned :  he  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  ministers  in  wrapping  them- 
selves up  in  affected  mystery,  when  all  that  was 
wanted  was  the  substance  of  the  information  in 
their  power. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  that 
there  was  only  one  of  the  many  motions  made  by 
Mr.  Grey,  that  he  should  fee!  himself  bound  in 
duty  to  resist;  that  was,  the  motion  with  respect 
to  the  armaments  going  on  in  France  and  Holland 
at  the  time  of  his  majesty's  message:,  he  would 
however  say,  that  Mr.  Listen  had  informed  go- 
vernment, that  there  was  a  body  of  10,000  troops 
encamped  in  Holland;  and  the  house  would  re- 
collect, that  the  first  consul  hail  himself  told  all 
Furope  in  his  ex-pour,  that  he  should  keep  500,000 
troops  ready  to  support  his  negotiation  with  Eng- 
land; and  that  only  a  fortnight  before  the  mes- 
sage, when  France  was  at  peace  with  the  con- 
tinent, a  new  and  extraordinary  levy  had  been 
made  by  conscription. 

After  some  observations  from  the  secretary  at 
war,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  on  the  impolicy 
of  producing  those  documents,  Sir.  Grey  made  a 
very  able  and  animated  reply. 

The  question  being  put  on  his  motions,  they  were 
all  carried,  excepting  those  which  related  to  the  ar- 
maments, and  those  respecting  the  remonstrances 
concerning-  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Switzerland. 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  the  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  the  renewal  of  war,  (May  '23,)  Lord 
Pclham  rose,  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  move  the 
address.  He  wished  that,  in  this  discussion,  the 
support  thai  he  trusted  would  be  given  to  the 
proposed  address,  would  be  kept  separate  frotn 
the  consideration  of  the  general  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, which  might  be  solemnly  discussed  on  a 
future  day.  He  wished  the  only  question  to  be 
now  considered  should  be,  •whether,  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  all  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table,  a  just 
and  legitimate  ground  of  war  had  not  been  es- 
tablished. He  then  traced  an  outline  of  the  con- 
duct of  tile  two  governments  since  the  peace  of 
Amiens :  fijsf,  as  to  Malta,  which  was  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  discussion,  tlie  British  govern- 
ment had  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying 
the  treaty  into  execution  ;  when,  about  the  27th 
of  January  last,  the  evacuation  of  Malta  was 
pressed  hi  a  peremptory  manner  by  the  French 
government.  About  the  same  time,  ministers 
felt  it  their  duty  to  demand  an  explanation  of 
the  pretensions  advanced,  and  the  views  disclosed  . 
by  the  French  government.  It  was  then  neces- 
sary to  review  the  whole  conduct  of  that  govern- 
ment since  the  signing  of  that  peace,  which 
proved  that  they  did  not  sincerely  wish  to  main- 
tain it.  His  lordship  then  went  over  the  various 
acts  of  aggression,  committed  by  France,  as  stated 
in  his  majesty's  declaration;  and  justified  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  on  all  the  several  points.  As 
to  the  possession  of  Malta,  he  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  this  country,  as  a  security 
against  the  designs  of  France  upon  Egypt,  since, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Malta,  it  had 
been  impossible  to  fulfil  exactly  the  treaty  in  this 
respect.  His  lordship,  after  having  dwelt,  at 
.considerable  length,  on  the  many  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  insult,  on  the  part  of  France,  conchuled, 
by  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty,  expressive 
of  the  sense  the  house  entertained  of  the  anxious 
desire,  shewn  by  his  majesty,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace ;  their  regret  that  France  had  not 
manifested  the  same  principles;  their  indignation 
at  the  spirit  of  encroachment  exhibited  by  France ; 
and  the  reliance  which  his  majesty  might  place 
in  their  support  and  assistance. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, in  a  very  elegant  and  impressive  speech. 
He  considered  the  question,  arising  out  of  the 
papers  on  the  table,  was  nothing  less,  than  whe- 
ihcr  this  country,  which  had  so  long  held  a  proud 
and  distinguished  rank  among  the  nations,  should, 
or  should  not,  cease  to  be  an  independent  country  ? 
Or  whether  we  must  now  descend  from  that  rank, 
and  take  our  place  among  the  vanquished  and 
leeble  nations,  which  have  been  plundered  and 
insulted  by  France  ?  The  country  now  was  again 
called  to  war,  to  repel  the  most  unwarrantable 
f-ystem  of  encroachment  and  aggression  that 
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the  nations  of  Europe,  and  reduce  them  to  the  CHAP.  "• 
most  abject  vassalage.  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  lay  now  subdued,  at  the  proud  foot 
of  France,  after  being  plundered  of  all  the 
wealth  which  the  industry  of  ages  had  acquired ; 
and  now  France,  in  the  vanity  of  conquest,  has 
ventured  to  say,  that  "  England  could  not  contend 
with  her,  single-handed."  He  then  went  over 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  French  government, 
during  the  peace,  and  shewed,  that  it  was  an 
uniform  system  of  insult,  aggression,  and  hostility. 
His  royal  highness  concluded,  by  expressing-  his 
firm  persuasion,  that  if  this  war  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  it  would  be  crowned  with  success, 
and  that  we  should  be  able  to  convince  the  world, 
that  this  nation  has  not  degenerated  from  the 
spirit  of  their  ancestres,  and  that  there  is  still  in 
Europe  a  powerful  and  unconqviered  nation  t 
always  ready  to  defend  its  own  dignity,  and  to 
oppose  lawless  ambition. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  wdy  serious  difference  betweentheFrench 
government  and  ours,  Vvas  in  consequence  of 
our  insisting  upon  keeping  Malta  for  ten  years, 
in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  In  his  opinion, 
we  were  bound  to  restore  it ;  nor  could  he  grant 
that  France  had  so  much  increased  her  dominions 
since  the  peace.  At  the  peace,  she  was  in  pos- 
session of  Italy  and  Holland ;  she  was  also  in 
possession  of  St.-  Domingo,  which  she  has  since 
lost,  and  which,  if  she  possessed,  our  West  India 
colonies  would  be  in  great  danger.  As  Bonaparte 
offered  to  give  up  Malta  in  perpetuity,  for  an 
adequate  consideration,  he  thought  our  ministers 
should,  at  all  events,  have  negotiated  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  which  might  have  sa- 
tisfied the  French  government. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  went  over  the  history 
of  the  last  war,  and  traced  the  anxiety  and  cla- 
mour for  peace,  to  the  failure  of  so  many  of  our 
expeditions.  It  was  from  perceiving  the  wishes 
of  the  public  so  strong1  for  peace,  that  he  gave 
his  consent  to  the  preliminary  articles.  He  took 
an  able  review  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  from  the  day  they  had  sign- 
ed the  preliminaries.  He  more  particularly 
dwelt  on  the  conversation  of  Bonaparte  witli 
Lord  Whitworth,  in  which  the  first  consul  de- 
clared his  views  upon  Egypt,  and  considered  the 
possession  of .  Piedmont  and  Switzerland  as 
"  des  bagatelles"  trifles  not  worth  considering, 
and  which  must  have  been  foreseen  while  tlie 
treaty  was  pending.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  considered  a  primary  object  to  guarantee 
the  independence  of  Malta ;  but  the  destruction 
of  that  order,  to  which  it  was  to  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  change  in  the  relative  situation 
of  France,  since  the  treaty,  made  it  more  neces- 
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sary  than  ever,  not  to  restore  Malta,  till   its  in- 
dependence could  be  perfectly  secured. 

Lord  Mulgrave  thoug-ht  the  oppressions  ex- 
orcised by  France  over  othej  powers,  to  aggran- 
dize her  empire,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  us  to 
refuse  to  surrender  Malta ;  but,  by  the  letter  of 
the  treaty,  we  were  bound  to  surrender  Malta  to 
the  order,  who  were  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
privileges ;  instead  of  that,  the  order  had  been 
stripped  by  France  both  of  its  property  and  pri- 
vileges. A  grand  master  had  been  chosen  by 
the  pope,  who  was  himself  a  vassal  of  France, 
and  therefore  to  restore  it  now  would  be  only 
giving  it  into  the  hands  of  France,  as  a  key  to 
the  possession  of  Egypt.  If  ministers  were  (o 
bear  longer  the  insolence  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, they  might  have  Napper  Tandy  sent  over 
to  them  as  a  commercial  agent  ;  or  Arthur 
O'Connor,  as  proconsul  of  Britain.  He  there- 
fore approved  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  on  this 
occasion. 

Lord  Melville  was  glad  to  find  that  the  im- 
portance of  Malta,  as  a  key  to  Egypt,  was  • 
universally  admitted  ;  and,  also,  that  we  had  a 
rig-lit  to  secure  its  independence  against  the  am- 
bition of  France.  In  the  actual  state  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  the  only  powers 
capable  of  giving  security  to  Malta.  He  felt  re- 
joiced, that  the  negotiation,  as  respecting  Malta, 
ivas  at  an  end,  and  that  the  treaty  had,  on'  this 
point,  become  a  dead  letter,  by  the  act  of  France, 
who  had  made  the  execution  of  it  impossible. 
The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  now  no 
more,  and  we  must  keep  Malta,  not  for  them, 
but  for  ourselves.  He  was  content  to  say,  that 
we  went  to  war  to  keep  Malta ;  and  to  support 
the  address  to  his  majesty,  for  his  gracious  com- 
munication on  this  ground  alone. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  Malta  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  war. 
He  declared,  that  until  the  late  negotiation,  he 
had  never  hoard  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa,  and 
whether  it  had  springs  or  rivers,  and  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  capable  of  being  fortified,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant ;  and.  yet  this  island,  such  as  it 
was,  would  have  contented  ministers,  with  a  ten 
years  possession  of  Malta ;  he  really  did  not 
think  the  difference  wort  ft  going  to  war  about. 

The  Marquis  of  Landsdown  said,  that  in  the 
experience  of  a  long  life,  he  had  always  found, 
that  when  ministers  chose  to  go  to  war,  they  also 
endeavoured  to  mingle  among  their  alleged 
causes,  some  of  the  popular  topics  of  the  times. 
He  had  often  before  now  heard  "  the  liberty  of 
the  press"  held  forward,  by  ministers,  as  an  object 
of  the  first  importance.  As  to  the  aggressions 
of  France  in  Switzerland,  and  upon  the  continent, 
he  thought  those  subjects  rather  belonged  to 
Austria,  and  the  continental  powers,  than  to  us, 
mid  yet  they  did  not  think  them  sufficient  causes 


for  a  war.  For  his  part,  in  the  present  war,  or 
in  the  American  war,  lie  thought  that  the  spirit 
of  reconciliation  would  do  more  than  force  of 
arms. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  could  not  think  of  call- 
ing on  ministers  to  give  up  Malta  to  the  posses- 
sion of  France;  but  he  hoped  that  the  benefits 
of  peace  would  not  be  lightly  thrown  away  on  the 
provocation  of  the  moment.  He  hoped  that  the 
guarantee  of  Russia  might  still  be  obtained,  upon 
this  head.  He  wished  that  it  should  be  the  re- 
commendation of  this  house  to  his  majesty,  that 
no  mediation  should  be  refused,  that  would  hold 
out  a  hope  of  securing  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  but 
if  the  independence  of  Europe,  and  the  honor  of 
the  country,  could  no  otherwise  be  obtained,  then 
he  must  agree  to  meet  again  the  miseries  and 
difficulties  of  war. 

Lord  King  expressed  his  concern,  that  we 
were  again  to  be  involved  in  war  with  France, 
for  thereasonsset  forth  in  his  majesty's  declaration. 
He  could  not  see  what  we  were  to  expect  from  a 
new  conflict  with  France;  we  could  make  no 
impression  on  that  country :  she  had  no  colonies 
that  could  be  affected  by  our  attacks  :  and  at 
home  she  was  invulnerable.  He  did  not  think 
Malta  a  sufficient  ground  for  war,  much  less  did 
he  consider  it  right  to  correct  the  errors  of  a  treaty, 
by  a  breach  of  treaty.  Although,  as  far  as  war 
was  necessary,  the  house  would  support  his  ma- 
jesty;  yet  he  did  not  jike  nnecessarily  hurling 
defiance  at  France.  He  then  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  that  those  expressions 
should  be  expunged,  which  so  warmly  imputed 
to  France  tbe  guilt  of  breaking  the  treaties. 

The  question  being  put,  on  the  amendment, 

Lord  Ellenborough  opposed  it.  He  thought  it. 
evident,  that  we  went  to  war,  not  for  the  island 
of  Lampedosa  (as  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond), but  for  our  independence,  our  liberties, 
and  our  commerce.  It  was  most  evident,  that 
some  new  arrangements  were  necessary  respecting 
the  island  of  Malta,  as  -we  had  neither  the  order 
to  restore  it  to,  nor  the  guarantees  to  secure  its  in- 
dependence. This  country  was  never  situated  so, 
as  that  any  just  claim  could  be  made  on  her  for 
the  surrender  of  31alta ;  and  the  house  must  re- 
collect the  threats  which  had  been  held  out  by 
the  first  consul  personally,  of  his  intention  of 
possessing  himself  of  Egypt,  sooner  or  later. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  considered  war  so  serious 
a  calamity,  both  to  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  King),  had  proposed  the  amendment ; 
although,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  agree  to  it. 
The  evils  of  war  fell  not  upon  their  lordships, 
but  upon  the  poor,  in  the  first  instance;  it  was 
therefore  humanity  to  give  them  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. He  hoped,  however,  that  there  might 
be  no  division  upon  the  question,  as  it  was  a 
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time  that  the  greatest  unanimity  should  be  found 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  He  did  not  con- 
sider Malta  a.?  the  only  ground,  or  the  principal 
ground  of  the  war  ;  the  many  insults  and  aggres- 
sions of  France  were  such,  that,  for  his  part,  he 
did  not  consider  Malta  a  sufficient  satisfaction. . 
The  state  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
were  grounds  still  stronger  than  that  of  Malta. 
The  possessions  of  France  were  now  enormous,  and 
tvere  employed  in  wounding  and  injuring  us.  He 
considered  that  the  country  was  never  engaged  in 
a  war  more  necessary  than  the  present ;  nor  was 
it  ever  more  necessary  to  prosecute  a  war  with 
vigour  and  decision.  If  we  carried  it  on  well,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  success  ;  but  if  we  carried  it  on 
badly,  he  thought  the  country  would  never  be 
tronble.d  with  managing  another  war. 

Earl  Spencer  considered  the  war  unavoidable, 
under  the  present  circumstances.  He  did  not 
wish  the  house  to  run  away  with  the  idea,  (hat 
this  was  to  be  but  a  short  war,  as  it  might  well 
turn  out  to  be  otherwise.  He  wished  the  country 
to  understand  its  danger,  and  the  house  to  keep 
that  jealous  superintendance  of  the  management 
of  the  resources  of  this  country,  without  which 
we  could  not  hope  for  any  important  success. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  although  he  agreed  with 
a  noble  lord  (Lord  Melville),  that  Malta  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  of  war,  yet  thought 
it  evident,  that  the  whole  system  of  France,  since 
the  peace,  and  her  many  breaches  of  good  faith, 
amounted  to  an  abundant  cause  of  war,  on  our 
part.  He  considered  the  menacing  lang.uage, 
held  forth  by  Bonaparte  to  Lord  Whitworth,  as 
a  sufficient  cause  of  war.  He  considered  his 
whole  conduct,  since  he  signed  the  treaty,  as  an 
uniform  system  of  arrogance,  insult,  and  injury. 
His  views  against  the  Turkish  empire,  which  he 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  conceal,  were  contrary 
to  the  letler  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  there- 
fore a  ground  of  war.  He  wished  that  this  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  war  likely  to  be  short,  but 
as  one  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  our  only  wish 
should  be,  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour  and  success. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  thought  the  provo- 
cations given  u  England,  were  such  as  made 
war  inevitable.  He  hoped  we  should  always  re- 
tain Malta. 

After  a  few  observations'  from  some  other 
•oble  lords, 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  Iris  approbation  of 
the  address,  which  he  thought  was  drawn  up  in 
terms  congenial  with  those  sentiments  of  national 
honor  and  personal  pride,  which  formed  the  best 
securities  for  the  country.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  an  advocate  for  war.  No  man  felt  more 
strongly  than  he  did  the  calamities  of  war,  or  the 
care  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  avert  so  great  an 
evil.  But  it  was  often  the  best  way  to  avoid  it, 
not  to  appear  too  much  afraid  of  it.  It  was  from 
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this  conviction  that  he  had  always  recommended  BOOK  VI 
to  ministers  a  system  contrary  to  what  they  had 
chosen  to  pursue,  but  which  he  firmly  believed 
would  have  been  more  effectual  even  for  avoiding 
the  war.  As  to  the  non-execution  of  the  article 
of  the  treaty  respecting  Malta,  he  saw  and  stated, 
that,  from  the  commencement,  it  was  an  article 
not  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution. 
Without  dwelling  much,  however,  upon  the 
ground  of  Malta,  he  thought  it  clear  that  the 
present  war  was  just,  necessary,  and  expedient; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  resistance  to  a  series  of 
violence,  aggression,  and  insult,  that  could  notf 
be  endured,  without  sinking  the  country  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  It  was  better  to  be- 
g-in the  contest  now,  than  wait  till  we  should  be 
forced  to  engage  in  it,  with  diminished  means, 
and  against  increased  forces.  The  designs  of 
Bonaparte  on  the  Turkish  empire  were  in  direct 
violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  The  first  consul  was  not  a  man  to 
be  conciliated  to  the  practice  of  justice  by  the 
appearance  of  submission:  all  the  energies  of  this 
country  must  therefore  be  called  forward  :  we 
must  expose  ourselves  to  dangers,  and  reconcile 
ourselves  to  burdens  ;  and  prevent,  by  temporary 
sacrifices,  the  total  sacrifice  of  our  country  and. 
ourselves. 

Lord  Darnley  supported  the  original  address, 
as  did  also  Lord  Gwidir. 

The  house  then  divided  on  Lord  King's 
amendment.  For  it  10;  against  it  142;  ma- 
jority 132  for  the  original  address. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  a  very  animated 
debate  in  the  house  of  commons.  After  some 

g;rtinent  observations   from   Mr.  Erskine,   Mr. 
itt  expressed  a  strong  hope,  that  upon  the  great 
and  important  question  now  at  issue  between  this 
country  and  France,  all  parties  would   be  unani- 
mous.    There  had  been  such  evident  proofs  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  France,  as  justified  this 
country  in  retaining  Malta  for  its  security.     The  - 
report  of  Sebastiani,  the  circumstances  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  the  express  and  deliberate  avowal   of 
Bonaparte  himself,  proved  the  intention  of  the 
first  consul  to  renew  his  hostile  attempts  against 
Egypt,  which  would  be  undeniably  an  act  of  hos- 
tility against  this  country,  and  its  most  important 
interests,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.    He  then  commented  at  length  upon  the 
report  of  Sebastiani,  and  his  mission,  which  he 
thought  was  most  evidently  of  a  hostile  nature  : 
as  to  the  pretence  of  his  beinjf  sent  to  answer  and 
refute  assertions  in  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book, 
that  was  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  his  mission  was 
antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  that  book  ;  and, 
in  fact,  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  statements  had  not 
been  at  all  contradicted  by  the  report  of  Sebas- 
tiani.    Bonaparte,  in  his  conversation  with  Lord 
Whitworth,  only  disowned  the  intention  of  seizing 
5  K 
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BOOK  VI.  Egypt  at  present ;  as  he  declared,  that  sooner  or 
later  it  must  belong  to  France  ;  and  yet,  although 
it  was  thus  confest  to  be  a  favorite  object  of  the 
consular  ambition,  still  the  only  security  that 
France  would  give  was  this,  "  that  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  should  be  charged 
to  give  assurances  to  the  Porte,  of  the  disposition 
of  France  to  strengthen,  instead  of  weaken,  the 
Turkish  government"  He  would  not  disbelieve 
this  assertion,  when  he  recollected,  that  it  had 
been  the  new  policy  of  France,  ever  since  the  re- 
volution, to  disclose  the  most  daring-  designs,  long 
before  their  execution,  in  order  that  the  first  feel- 
ings of  indignation,  which  would  lead  to  vigorous 
resistance,  might  have  passed  away,  and  given 
place  to  neglect  and  indifference.  He  therefore 
did  believe  the  first  consul  and  his  minister,  when 
they  declared  their  views  upon  Egypt;  and 
thought  our  ministers  would  have  been  most 
blameable,  if,  when  such  designs  were  avowed, 
they  should  surrender  Malta  without  sufficient  se- 
curity. He  thought  the  annexation  of  Piedmont, 
the  arrogant  conduct  of  France  with  respect  to 
the  German  indemnities,  and,  above  all,  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  Switzerland ;  were  sufficient  causes 
of  war  at  any  time,  if  we  had  had  such  continental 
co-operation  as  to  afford  any  prospect  of  success. 
The  various  aggressions  stated  in  his  majesty's 
declaration,  were  all  grounds  sufficient  to  prove 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  war.  He  con- 
cluded by  calling  upon  ministers,  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner,  to  prepare  without  delay  such 
vigorous  measures  of  finance  and  national  defence, 
as  would  convince  our  enemies  that  they  were 
neither  able  to  diminish  our  spirit  by  threatened 
invasions,  nor  to  exhaust  our  resources  by  a  long- 
protracted  war.  Great  and  unexampled  as  were 
our  efforts  during  the  last  war,  those  of  the  pre- 
sent war  should  still  exceed  them.  He  lamented 
the  necessity  of  those  painful  exertions  as  much 
as  any  man  ;  but  we  had  no  option  between  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  dangers  of  war;  from 
the  fatality  of  the  times,  and  the  general  state  of 
mankind,  we  must  consider  our  lot  as  cast  in  a 
time  of  trouble  and  peril,  and  must  now  rouse  our 
national  spirit,  to  meet  the  dangers,  and  discharge 
the  duties,  of  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
placed  in. 

Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
and  a  discussion  took  place,  which,  as  the  re- 
porters could  not  gain  admission,  was  never  ac- 
curately made  public.  The  debate,  however,  was 
adjourned  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was  resinned  by 
Mr.  T.  Grenville,  who  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  conduct  of  France,  upon  all  the  principal 
points  stated  in  his  majesty's  declaration,  amply 
justified  this  country  in  retaining  Malta.  He 
should  not  have  considered  a  mere  abstract  wish 
of  the  first  consul  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  as 
a  sufficient  ground  of  war:  but  the  conduct  of 


Sebastian!,  and  the  avowal  of  the  French  minis- 
ter, made  it  clear  that  a  hostile  attack  was  medi- 
tated, not  only  on  Egypt,  but  on  the  Ionian  isles, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens:  he 
knew  no  period  in  which  so  many  and  invincible 
grounds  of  war,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  were 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  made  out.  He  preferred 
the  original  address  to  the  amendment,  because 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  show  the  greatest  una- 
nimity. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  also  wished  for  unani- 
mity :  he  put  it,  however,  to  the  last  speaker,  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  other  gentlemen,  whether  they 
could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  vote  an  address 
which  would  be  a  direct  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  ministers-  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  distinctly  admitted,  that  ministers- 
had  committed  the  honor  of  the  country.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
unanimity,  was,  by  supporting  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Grey,  which,  while  it  pledged  the  house  to 
the  support  of  the  war,  did  not  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  Whatever  aggravated  cir- 
cumstance might  have  occurred  since  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  he  considered  that  the  only  thing  we 
were  at  war  for  now,  was  the  terms  of  our  ultima- 
tum, delivered  to  the  French  court.  If  we  had 
been  suffered  to  retain  Malta,  all  would  have 
been  well,  and  we  would  now  enjoy  peace.  After 
taking  a  review  of  the  whole  conduct  of  ministers, 
both  before  and  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he 
felt  convinced,  that  they  had  no  right  to  declare 
those  to  be  reasons  for  going  to  war,  which  were 
no  reasons  for  preventing  the  peace  being  signed 
at  Amiens :  he  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  might  now  avail  them- 
selves of  the  interference  of  Russia,  and  that  the 
pence  might  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Dallas  wished  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  be  confined  to  the  question  immediately  be- 
fore their  consideration,  namely,  whether  the 
war  was  just  or  unjust?  As  to  the  abilities  of  mi- 
nisters, and  their  general  conduct,  that  was  a  se- 
parate question,  which  might  be  discussed  at 
another  time.  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt,, 
but  that,  in  this  quarrel,  the  country  was  in  the 
right:  ministers  had  made  every  cession  required 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  excepting  Malta  alone, 
and,  in  that  instance,  they  had  done  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  obtain  the  guarantees  that  were 
stipulated  in  the  treaty.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
conduct  of  France,  with  respect  to  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  justified  the  jealousy  of  our 
government.  The  first  consul  himself  had  avowed 
his  designs  upon  Egyr»t ;  he  therefore  should 
answer  the  last  speaker,  who  asked,  "  What  we 
are  at  war  for  ?"  by  saying,  "  We  were  at  war  for 
Malta ;  but  not  for  Malta  only,  but  for  Egypt ; 
not  for  Egypt  only,  but  for  India ;  not  for  India 
alone,  but  for  the  integrity  of  the  British  empire, 
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and  the  cause  of  justice,  good  faith,  and  freedom, 
all  over  the  world." 

Mr.  Elliot  agreed  in  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  war,  and  on  that  ground,  and  that  alone, 
supported  the  address.  He  considered  the  mis- 
sion of  Sebastiani  as  an  act  incapable  of  expla- 
nation or  reparation.  He  had  always  reprobated 
the  late  unfortunate  truce,  and  wished  now  that 
the  contest  should  be  continued,  until  real  peace 
and  tranquillity  could  be  restored. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  thought,  that  not  only  Malta, 
but  the  smallest  island  upon  earth,  would  be  suf- 
ficient ground  for  war,  if  demanded  in  the  pe- 
remptory manner  in  which  France  demanded 
Malta.  Although  he  admitted  that  France  had 
given  many  other  just  causes  for  war,  yet  he  did 
not  blame  ministers  for  not  being  too  ready  to 
seize  them. 

Mr.  Canning  supported  the  address,  but  by  no 
means  conceived  himself  to  be  precluded,  by  so 
doing,  from  expressing  his  opinion  fully,  upon  a 
future  occasion,  of  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  As  to  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
present  war,  he  thought  it  was  altogether  obvious; 
and  whether  ministers  ought,  or  ought  not,  sooner 
to  have  made  their  stand  against  France,  yet  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  that,  under  the  circumstances 
which  then  existed,  they  were  right  in  refusing  to 
give  up  Malta.  The  importance  of  Malta  had 
been  proved  by  this,  that  both  the  English  and 
French  expeditions,  bound  for  Egypt,  found  it 
most  convenient  to  touch  at  Malta  in  their  pas- 
sage. It  was  evident  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  Russia  is  the  only  neutral  power  which 
could  sufficiently  protect  Malta,  but  Russia  had 
shewn  no  disposition  either  to  garrison  or  guaran- 
tee it. 

Mr.  Fox  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
England  to  endeavour  to  rescue  them  from  a  si- 
tuation of  great  danger,  and  certain  misery, 
whatever  might  be  the  success  of  the  war.  He 
differed  from  those  who  had  divided  the  ques- 
tion, as  he  thought  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
war  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He 
thought  it  Was  much  better  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, respecting  which  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  than  for  the  original  address, 
which  certainly  required  much  explanation.  The 
honorable  member  took  a  review  of  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence,  in  which,  he  thought, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  shuffling  on  both  sides. 
He  very  much  disapproved  of  the  application  of 
the  first  consul  to  remove  those  emigrants  who 
had  obtained  the  protection  of  this  country  ;  as 
also  that  for  abridging  the  freedom  of  our  press; 
he  thought,  however,  too  much  stress  had  been 
laid  on  the  expressions  used  by  him  in  the  con- 
versation with  Lord  Whitworth,  which  being 
given  from  memory,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 


exact.  He,  however,  saw  no  great  pride  or 
haughtiness  in  the  consul  speaking  of  the  inva- 
sion, and  confessing  that  the  chances  were  an 
hundred  to  one  against  him;  and  that  he  almost 
despaired  of  being  able  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. The  desire  of  Bonaparte  to  be  possessed 
ofE< 
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.gypt,  was  not,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground 
war,  or  we  should  never  have  been  at  peace 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon.    As  to  their  general 
system  of  aggrandizement,  we  had  no  more  right 
to  complain  of  it  in  France,  than  France  would 
have  to  complain  of  our  aggrandizement  in  India. 
To  excuse  ourselves  from  possessing  this  spirit, 
we  must  say  as  the  lady  did,  who  was  accused  of 
frequent  disregards   of  virtue:    "  Never  before, 
upon  my  honor,  on  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope."     As  to   Egypt,  at  the  time   that   Ver- 
gennes,  the  minister  to  Louis  the  XVIth,  had  an 
expedition  ready  for  Egypt,  instead  of  war,  we- 
made  a  commercial  treaty  with  France.     As  to- 
Malta,   it  was   known  that  Russia  would  have 
guaranteed   it  upon  certain  conditions ;  but  we 
rather  chose  to  keep  it  to  ourselves  for  ten  years. 
He  did  not  consider  the  missions  of  Sebastiani 
as  a  sufficient  cause  for  war.    There  had  hardly 
been  a  year  of  peace,  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  which  the  old  French  government  had  ndt 
some  such  missionary  at  work.     Europe  would 
never  know  a  single  year  of  peace,  if  war  was- 
necessary  on  such  a  ground.     He  blamed  minis- 
ters  for  allowing   an  accumulation    of  'insults, 
without  demanding  satisfaction ;  and  for  finally 
going  to  war  on  a  sordid  principle,  for  which  it 
was  impossible  that  we  could  find  any  allies.  He 
was  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  the  unusual  exer- 
tions that  should  be  made  for  this  war,  and  that 
from  an  old  member  (Mr.  Pitt),  who  had  already  so 
much  increased  the  burdens  of  the  nation..    That 
gentleman  seemed  to  threaten  us  with  an  increase 
of  two  or  three  hundred  millions  to  our  debt,  and 
that   purely  for  Malta,    unconnected    with   any 
great,  general,  generous  interest  of  Europe.     He 
had,  in  his  life  time,  heard  plenty  of  philippics,, 
such  as  Demosthenes  might   have   envied ;  but 
whenever  he  heard  members  indulging  the  house 
with  luxurious  treats  of  eloquence,  full  dressed 
speeches,  and  high-toned  declamations,  he  pitied 
the  people,  whose  lot  it  was  to  pay  dearly  for  all 
this.     It  put  him  in  mind  of  the  French  proverb,. 
"  Le  cout  off.  le  gout ;"  and,  certainly,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  fine  speeches  in  the  American 
war,  and  in  the  last,  cost  the  country  dear  enough. 
After   strongly  recommending   an  alliance   with 
Russia,  if  possible,  Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  way  to  obtain 
unanimity,  was  to  support  the  amended  address,, 
which  every  body  must  approve  of,  rather  than1 
the  original  address,  which  no  one  could  assent 
to  without  some  qualification. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  lamented  thaiJ 
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CHAP.  II.  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  then  applied. 
He  considered  the  war  as  one  of  obvious  necessity, 
and  justified  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters from  (he  imputation  of  want  of  sincerity  in 
their  endeavours  to  procure  peace.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  had  not  done  justice  to  ministers, 
when  he  charged  them  with  not  having-  made  the 
proper  remonstrances,  as  it  had  appeared,  from 
the  papers  on  the  table,  that  they  had  remon- 
strated upon  almost  every  topic  mentioned  in  the 
declaration.  He  avowed,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  this  country  to  assist  Switzerland,  if,  by 
any  means,  it  could  have  been  done.  He  then 
proceeded  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  conduct 
of  France  since  the  treaty,  which  evinced  a  con- 
stant design  of  injuring1  antl  insulting  this  country. 
He  dxvelt  particularly  on  the  report  of  Sebastiani, 
and  the  conversation  of  Bonaparte  with  Lord 
Wliitworth.  As  to  the  interference  of  Russia, 
respecting  Maha,  he  should  say,  that  if  Russia, 
or  any  other  great  power,  should  interfere,  with 
friendly' intentions,  and  make  any  proposition  of 
a  practical  nature,  by  which  peace  might  be 
restored,  no  man  would  be  more  glad  to  attend  to 
it  than  himself.  At  present,  however,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  prepare  the  country  for  an  arduous 
contest,  and  to  be  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices 
in  support  of  it.  The  cause  in  which  we  were 
now  engaged,  was  that  of  justice,  against  insult 
and  aggression ;  a  cause  which  had  left  to  his 
majesty  or  parliament  no  alternative. 

The  attorney-general  supported  the  address, 
ami  highly  disapproved  of  the  tendency  of  Mr, 
Fox's  speech,  whose  arguments  went,  as  he 
thought,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  He 
conceived  that  this  country  had  never  been  en- 
gaged, in  a  contest  before,  on  more  honorable 
principles,  or  more  absolutely  necessary,  than 
the  present  war. 

Mr.  Wind  ham,  in  very  strong  terms,  con- 
demned the  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox,  which,  he 
thought,  not  only  fallacious,  but  wicked.  His 
speech  was  like  a  quiver  of  poisoned  -arrows, 
aimed  at  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  had  made  himself  a  pander  to  all 
the  base  and  illiberal  passions  of  the  people,  by 
supporting  selfishness  against  patriotism,  and  op- 
posing private  considerations  to  the  grand  views 
of  national  policy.  If  he  stooped  so  low,  be  was 
not  to  be  envied  for  the  triumph  of  eloquence. 
He  then  drew  a  comparison  between  his  conduct 
and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  employed  his  great 
talents  in  kindling  the  flame  of  patriotism,  and  in 
calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  country, 

Mr,  W,  Smith  condemned  the  severe  epithets 
which  had  been  applied,  by  Mr.  Windham,  to  the 
opeech  of  Mr,  Fox.  He  thought,  when  the  heat 


of  the  moment  had  subsided,  he  must  feel  re- 
morse for  the  expressions  he  had  used. 

Mr.  Windham,  in  explanation,  allowed  that  he 
did  not  wish  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  him, 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  to  be  understood  in  the 
strict  literal  meaning. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  excused  the  warmth  of  the 
right  honorable  gentleman ;  and,  as  for  himself, 
he  had  a  foible  of  not  easily  and  slightly  quar- 
relling with  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  amendment, 
when  there  appeared  67  for  it ;  39$  against  it. 
The  original  question  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Great  Britain  having  been,  by  his  majesty's 
declaration,  and  by  the  rejection  of  Russian  in- 
terference, fully  committed  in  warfare  with  France 
and  her  dependencies,  resolutions  of  the  strongest 
and  most  decided  tendency  towards  the  inculpa- 
tion of  ministers  were  brought  forward  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  but  negatived  in  both  by 
a  great  majority.  In  the  course  of  these  import- 
ant debates,  the  masterly  speeches  of  Earl  Tem- 
ple, Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  were  indi- 
cative of  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  the  parts  which  each  took 
upon  the  subject ;  and  the  manly  and  spirited 
manner  in  which  Lord  Hawkesbury  rejected  the 
species  of  compromise  between  a  direct  answer 
and  a  total  acquittal  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  moved  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
read,  and  his  calling  on  the  senate  for  either 
direct  acquittal  or  condemnation,  gained,  as  it 
deserved,  considerable  respect  and  applause. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  both  houses,  declined 
giving  any  opinion,  or  dividing  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tierney,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  high  and  lucrative  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  with  the  rank  of  privy-counsellor.  But, 
although  the  old  opposition  stood  aloof  in  the 
present  instance  from  the  new,  as  the  latter  had 
from  co-operation  with  the  former  on  the  motions 
severally  made  by  Lord  King  and  Mr.  Fox, 
tending  to  the  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers  (which  had  been  negatived)  there  was  a 
similarity  of  feeling,  a  spontaneous  concurrence 
of  sentiment  which  approximated  towards  a  per- 
fect coincidence  of  public  conduct.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  friends  had  also  taken  their  ground,  if  not  in 
declared  hostility,  at  least  in  the  most  threat- 
ening position.  Here  then  were  three  parties, 
confessedly  including  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
property,  the  abilities,  and  patriotism  of  the  na- 
tion, who  required  but  one  principle  of  action, 
and  a  mutual  understanding,  to  bear  down  every 
thing  which  could  oppose  them.  In  this  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Addington  triumphed,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded in  confidence  and  security  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  on  systems  of  defence 
and  finance. 
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7mA  Affairs.— Tumults  in  the.  South  suppressed.— New  Conspiracy. —Characters  of  the.  Leaders.— 
Grand  Attempt  on  the  Capital.— Commencement  of  the  Attack. — Assassination  of  Mr.  Clarke.— Of 
Colonel  Brown,  and  others.— Massacre  of  the  Lord-chief-justice  and  his  Nephew. — Character  of 
LordKilwarden.—Emmctt's  remarkable  Address  to  the  Court.— Executions,  $c. 


AT  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  presented  a  far  more  gloomy  aspect  than 
at  that  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  union  took 
place.  Indications  of  a  turbulent  spirit  existed 
in  many  parts  of  the  south.  Early  in  the  year 
1803,  judges  were  sent  by  special  commission  to 
try  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  in 
the  two  former  of  which  commotion  had  been  very 
.general ;  the  latter  was  only  affected  by  its  prox- 
imity to  Tipperary.  In  the  process  of  these  trials 
nothing-  of  a  treasonable  disposition  was  discover- 
able in  their  unfortunate,  but  deluded  subjects. 
The  sacrifices  which  were  made  to  public  justice 
on  this  occasion  restored  at  least  the  appearance 
of  tranquillity.  The  magistrates  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  earnestly  petitioned  to  be  indulged 
with  the  power  of  inflicting  discretionary  punish- 
ment and  transportation,  under  what  is  called  in 
Ireland  the  insurrection-act,  to  which  his  majesty's 
•government  in  Ireland  refused  to  concede,  and 
jchose  the  milder  and  more  authorized  mode  of  re- 
gular legal  proceeding. 

Some  time  before  hi«  majesty's  message  to  par- 
liament had  announced  the  probability  of  a  rup- 
ture with  France,  it  became  obvious  to  the  wary 
observer,  that  there  existed  a  considerable  degree 
of  feverish  agitation  among  those  who  had  favored 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  an  alarming  resort  to 
Ireland  of  persons  notoriously  in  the  interests  of 
the  French  government.  Undoubtedly  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  who  had  been  deceived  and 
led  away  by  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of  the  jaco- 
bins, those  especially  who  had  any  property  to 
lose,  or  stake  in  the  country,  bad  seen  through, 
and  heartily  repented  their  delusion  :  but  there 
were  still  to  be  found  some  pardoned  delinquents, 
who  had  yet  to  learn  prudence  from  their  escape 
of  punishment,  and  whose  wickedness  had  not 
been  put  to  flight  by  the  glaring  conviction  of  its 
folly.  This  intractable  and  restless  description 
of  people  hailed  with  transport  the  opportunity 
of  recommencing  their  machinations,  and  while 
•ome  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  every 
direction,  others  fixed  themselves  in  the  metro- 
polis— an  active  correspondence  was  set  ou  foot 
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spiracy  was  commenced  and  prosecuted  with  un-  

ceasing  diligence.  Nor  was  Bonaparte  inatten- 
tive  or  remiss  to  forward,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  his  darling  project  of  revolution.  The 
chiefs  of  the  preceding  Irish  rebellion  were  sum- 
moned to  Paris,  from  the  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt in  which,  since  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they 
had  lived  in  different  states  of  the  continent; 
consultations  were  held  with  them ;  their  hopes 
and  passions  stimulated  by  promises  and  flattery ; 
and  they  were  directed  to  communicate  similar 
impulses  to  their  agents  and  adherents  in  their 
native  country. 

The  person  who  took  upon  himself  (or  to  whom 
that  task  was  delegated  by  his  confederates)  the 
office  of  director  and  principal  mover  of  this  new 
plot  upon  the  British  dominion  in  Ireland,  was 
Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  man  of  specious* 
and  promising  talents.  He  was  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  that  Emmett  who  had,  previously  to  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  abandoned  a  respectable  si- 
tuation at  the  Irish  bar,  in  order  to  project  and 
carry  into  execution  the  wild  schemes  of  that>day 
— an  Irish  republic,  and  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  His  father  had  filled,  during  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  situation  of  state  physician 
in  Dublin. 

This  young  man  had  been  sufficiently  unguard- 
ed in  his  conduct,  while  the  previous  disturbances 
existed,  to  become  an  object  of  the  vigilance  of 
government,  and  had  found  it  prudent  to  reside 
abroad  so  long  as  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  sus- 
pended, but  had  returned  to  Ireland  on  the  re- 
moval of  that  obstacle.  His  mind  was  ardent, 
his  imagination  brilliant,  and  he  possessed  a  flow 
of  elocution,  often  rising  to  sublimity,  and  always 
consistent  with  the  correctness  of  legitimate  oratory. 
His  conversation  and  deportment  at  all  times  ma- 
nifested the  high  degree  of  phrenzy  to  which  his 
heated  and  distempered  spirit,  naturally  too  prone 
to  such  impressions,  had  been  wrought  up,  by 
the  political  enthusiasm  in  which  he  had<  been 
early  formed ;  by  the  revolutionary  objects  which 
bad  been  in  such  rapid  succession  presanted  to 
his  mind ;  and  by  the  society  of  fanciful  projec- 
5  L 
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BOOK  VI.  tors,  to  which,  from  inclination  and  habit,  he  had 
confined  himself  both  at  home  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  death  of  Dr.  Eiumett  had  placed  a 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money 
within  his  reach,  and  with  this  fund  he  proposed 
to  himself  the  subversion  of  an  old  and  well-es- 
tablished government !  It  is  not,  however,  impro- 
bable, that  this  sum,  miserable  as  it  was  when 
compared  with  his  objects,  might  have  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  a  few  parasitical  adventurers,  (to 
whose  wants  it  might  for  a  season  administer)  to 
beset  and  attach  themselves  to  him ;  who,  by  the 
acts  of  adulation,  by  flattering  his  hopes,  and 
encouraging  his  designs,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  revelled  in  the  waste  of  this  little  patrimony, 
nourished  his  chimerical  projects  until  they  had 
involved  him  in  irretrievable  ruin.  His  principal 
associates  were  Dowdall,  who  had  formerly  filled 
a  very  inferior  office  under  the  Irish  house  of 
commons  ;  Redmond,  a  man  of  narrow  means, 
who  affected  to  be  engaged  in  some  low  species 
of  commerce  ;  and  Allen,  a  broken  woollen-ma- 
nufacturer. 

A  conspirator  of  a  different  stamp,  and  of  a 
much  higher  rate  of  abilities  than  those  mention- 
ed, was  Quigley,  a  mechanic,  but  of  considerable 
address,  who  having  been  outlawed  in  1798,  had 
since  that  period  resided  in  France ;  and  who, 
upon  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  had  re- 
turned thence,  under  circumstances  which  clearly 
indicated  his  agency  to  the  enemy.  He  seemed 
well  furnished  with  money,  which  he  certainly 
could  not  have  derived  from  his  own  resources, 
aud  of  which  he  was  unsparingly  liberal.  He 
perambulated  with  unceasing  activity  Kildare,  his 
native  county,  tampering  with  the  people  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  exhorting  them  to  throw  oft'  the 
slavery  imposed  upon  them  by  the  present  form 
of  government;  reviving  and  recalling  to  their 
minds  every  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint ;  and,  by  freely  distributing  strong  liquors 
in  many  places,  and  occasionally  money,  attached 
the  multitude  through  the  medium  of  its  prevailing 
propensities,  and  corrupted  and  deluded  vast 
numbers  to  hold  rhemselves  in  readiness  for  that 
attempt,  which  although  completely  impracticable, 
destitute  of  the  slightest  probability  of  success, 
and  tending  only  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
those  miserable  instruments,  yet  answered,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  purpose  of  their  unprincipled 
employer,  as  it  distracted  and  threw  some  odium 
on  the  existing  government,  and  revived  distrusts 
and  jealousies  among  the  people. 

In  another  part  of  the  country,  a  second  en- 
thusiast presented  himself  as  a  chieftain,  and  who 
seemet!  so  confident  in  the  merits  of  the  mighty 
boon  he  had  to  offer  as  the  meed  of  prosperous 
rebellion,  that  he  never  once  suspected,  that  it 
would  not  be  accepted  and  grasped  at  with  as 


much  avidity,  at  least,  as  it  was  tendered.      Mr. 
Russel  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  reputation   in 
his  majesty's  service,  and  who  having  retired,  en- 
joyed an   honorable  retreat  iu  the  situation  of 
master  of  the  royal   hospital  for  veterans  at  Kil- 
mainham,  near  Dublin.     He  was  placed  early  in 
the  army,  and  had  served  at  Bunker's  Hill   and 
the   subsequent    campaigns    iu    North    America. 
After  the  peace  he  either  retired  on   half-pay,  or 
his  corps  was  reduced :  so  far  his  situation  was 
suited  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents.     He  then 
fixed  himself,  io  consequence  of  accidental   con- 
nection,  in    a    town    of  considerable    trade    in 
the  north    of  Ireland ;  but  which    was    not   less 
remarkable    for    its.  encouragement    of    specu- 
lative theology,  metaphysical   inquiry,    and  the 
extent  and   diversity  of  opinions,  both    in   mat- 
ters   of  church  and   state.      Mr.    Russel,    eager 
and  ardent,  at   first   acting  under  military  im- 
pressions, was   remarkable  for    his    zealous    at- 
tachment to  his  sovereign,   and  had  thus  even 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  in  a  disaffected  town, 
by  a  constant  display  of  the  most  fervent  loyalty. 
In  this  state  of  seclusion  he  addicted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature,  aud  hazarded   some 
pieces  of  criticism  which  afford  no  proofs  of  su- 
perior attainment:  he  likewise  engaged  eagerly 
in  those  religious  investigations  which  occupy  th<* 
leisure  or    fill  the  minds  of  the   more  rigid    dis- 
senters.    Immersed  in  pursuits  of  such  a  nature, 
with  a  scanty  income,  and  a  mind  at  once  gloomy 
and  sanguine,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  at 
the  period  when  the  modern  doctrines  of  poliiical 
reform  were  broached,  they  found  in  this  unfor- 
tunate man   an   apt  and    enthusiastic  proselyte. 
Injustice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  this  unhappy 
person,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  was  affection- 
ate  and    tender-hearted,  and  possessed   more  of 
the  feeling  and  sentiment  ef  a  gentleman,  than 
are  usually  found  in  the  confirmed  democrat. 

Such  were  the  conditions  and  characters  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  wiiich, 
having  been  conducted  in  security  and  darkness, 
broke  out  into  insurrection  on  the  23d  of  July. 
Emmett  and  Dowdall  were  stationed  in  Dublin  ; 
Quigley  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  (indeed 
without  the  slightest  gleam  of  probable  Success 
to  cheer  him  on  his  mission),  Russel  in  tfae  po- 
pulous districts  of  the  north,  Down  and  Antrim  : 
others  of  less  note  were  subdivided  throughout 
various  parls  of  (he  country,  with  authority  from 
their  leaders  to  forward  the  design  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Some  important  assistance 
was  likewise  hoped  for  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Dwyer,  whom  they  treated 
with,  and  urged  to  levy  his  utmost  force  and  make 
the  first  attack  on  the  capital. 

This  man,  at_f  he  head  of  a  gang  of  deserters 
and  banditti,  had  remained  in  arms  from  th* 
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period  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  obstinately  re- 
jecting repeatedly  proffered  mercy;  and  who 
dexterously  eluding  ail  pursuit,  had  sustained 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  almost  in- 
accessible fastnesses  of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 
His  party  did  not  ostensibly  exceed  twenty,  but 
he  was  supposed  to  possess  unbounded  influence 
over  the  peasants  of  that  district ;  so  that  a  large 
body,  on  any  notable  undertaking,  was  within  his 
means  of  command. 

What  is  most  observable  of  these  transactions, 
is  the  impenetrable  secrecy  with  which  they  were 
conducted. — Undoubtedly  many  surmises,  obscure 
reports,  and  mysterious  observations  connected 
with  them,  were  afloat  in  Dublin,  and  strong 
symptoms  of  clandestine  meetings  and  novel  con- 
ferences were  noticed  in  the  more  distant  coun- 
ties ;  yet  the  parties  to  the  main  design  continued 
with  inviolable  fidelity  true  to-  each  other,  and 
their  cause.  Mr.  Einmett  is  said  at  one  period  to 
have  counted  upon  80  persons  with  whom  he  was 
in  strict  confidence,  eminent  for  zeal,  steadiness, 
and  resolution. 

He  continued  still  in  Dublin,  feeding  his  vanity 
and  his  hopes  with  the  pompous  projects  of  a 
founder  of  constitutions;  and  lurking  in  all  the 
mysterious  varieties  of  conspiracy.  He  lodged  in 
several  different  houses,  passed  in  various  places 
by  distinct  appellations,  and  what  was  of  more 
consequence  to  his  grand  object,  established  his 
arsenal  and  magazines  in  two  tenements,  hired  in. 
the  names  of  other  persons,  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
town,  in  one  of  which  some  small  quantity  of 
gunpowder  was  manufactured  ;  in  the  other,  tim- 
ber was  provided  for  constructing  pikes,  and  those 
already  made,  and  his  other  arms  and  stores,  were 
there  deposited.  Here  again  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  depositaries  of  those  secrets  were  the 
hostler  of  an  inn,  and  others  of  the  meanest  and 
most  indigent  stamp,  whom  yet  neither  levity, 
nor  the  certainty  of  an  ample  reward,  nor 
the  wavering  instability  common  to  men  enga- 

fed  in  danger  and  dangerous  designs,  could 
raw  the  discovery  from  the  impenetrable  reces- 
ses of  their  fidelity!  To  account  for  this,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  with  the  project;  or  perhaps  it  was  that  the 
departments  of  the  police  of  Dublin  were  all  filled 
by  men  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  BC- 
veritiesof  the  preceding  rebellion,  and  who  being 
on  that  account  stigmatised  and  detested  by  th« 
people,,  even  those  who  had  secretly  returned  to 
reason,  were  not  willing  to  unbosom  themselves 
to  .men  whom  they  regarded  with  BO  much 
horror ! 

By  the  month  of  June,  however,  government 
had  seen  or  heard  sufficient  to  induce  it  to  quicken 
its  diligence,  and  the  officers  of  ths  police  ap- 
peared thenceforward  more  alert  aad  rfgilant; 


notwithstanding  which,  it  was  difficult  to  bring-  the  BOOK  Vi 

public  to  believe  that  the  project  of  insurrection  . 

was  on  foot;  especially  as  the  chief  governor   of  CHAP.  III. 
the  island,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  his  family,  had  '~~^^^^/ 
exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  condescension      1808. 
to  acquire  the  public  approbation.     This  state  of 
delusion  continued  until  the  14th  of  JuJy,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  French  revolution,  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  many,  and  excited  a  considerable  degree 
of  alarm.     Bonfires  were  publicly  made  in  com- 
memoration of  that  event,  and  collections  of  peo- 
ple, though  not  numerous,  yet  apparently  stre- 
nuous and  decided,  formed  and  partook  in  the 
festivity.     A  day  or  two  after,  an  explosion  took, 
place  in  the  house  where,  as  already  stated,  gun- 
powder was  stored   or  manufactured.     This  cir- 
cumstance tended  to  create  an  universal  sensation 
of  distrust  and  uneasiness,  although  it  did  not  par- 
ticularly stimulate  the  suspicions  or  the  efforts  of 
government:  and  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
apprehended  that  under  such  general  impressions 
it  would  not  be  much  longer  in  their  power  to. 
machinate  in   security,  they  immediately  deter- 
mined to  press  forward   the   execution  of  their 
projected  treason. 

The  interval  of  the  ten  days  next  ensuing'  after 
the  explosion,  was  employed  by  the  malcontents, 
either  in  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  im- 
mediately flying  to  arms,  or  in  concerting  the 
most  practicable  mode  of  commencing  their  ope- 
rations. It  was  considered  that  the  discontent, 
the  levity,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude, 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  men :  but 
to  arm  them  was  essential,  and  in  arms  they  were 
deficient.  It  was  then  proposed  to  seize  upon 
the  several  depots  and  arsenals  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin;  and,  above  all,  it  was  universally  deter- 
mined to  gain  possession  of  the  castle,  as  in  that 
case  it  was  supposed  they  could  more  decidedly 
influence  the  public  mind  by  having  the  seat  of 
government  in  their  power. 

Certainly  a  more  absurd  and  impracticable  pro- 
ject never  fascinated  the  mind  of  an  heated  and 
frantic  visionary,  than  that  such  a  force  as  was 
at  that  moment  actually  disposeable  in  Ireland, 
backed  by  the  armed  property  of  the  kingdom, 
was  to  be  subdued  by  eighty  adventurers,. at  the 
head  of  a  tumultuous,  half-armed,  and  undis- 
ciplined rabble!  Incoherently,  indeed,  did  those 
deluded  wretches  calculate  upon  their  means  of 
success,  when  they  flattered  themselves  with  the 
expectation  of  governing  the  most  intractable  of 
all  mobs,  or  of  compelling  it  to  any  principle  of 
subordination.  If  they  had  even  succeeded'  in  ' 
carrying  the  castle,  the  booty,  it  presented  would 
have  unnerved  their  force,  and  dissipated1  their 
followers.  How  could  they  have  impeded',  er 
prevented  immediate  succours  from  being  thrown 
to  by  England  ?  nor  would  their  success  against 
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BOOK  VI.  the  castle  have  supplied  thorn  with  n  single  ship 
of  war, — or  with  one  defensible  position  upon  the 
sea-const. 

As  they  approached  the  precipice,  the  greater 
part  of  the  conspirators  clearly  contemplated  their 
clanger,  anil  wished  to  defer  ihe  attempt.  These 
were  either  the  needy  and  the  profligate,  who  had 
fastened  themselves  on  the  spoils  of  Eminett ;  the 
agents  of  the  French  government,  whose  object 
it  in! her  was  to  agitate  and  predispose  the  country 
to  ferment,  than  to  embark  themselves  in  im- 
Miediate  action ;  or,  lastly,  those  busy  and  depraved 
simpletons,  who  cherishing-  a  morbid  vanity  and 
thirst  of  self-importance,  had  imagined,  that  con- 
trary to  the  obvious  destination  of  their  rank  in 
life  and  endowments,  they  were  called  upon  to 
act  a  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  public  affairs; 
but  who,  startled  at  the  near  view  of  danger,  were 
willing  (although  now  too  late)  to  shrink  back  and 
shelter  themselves  in  their  own  insignificance.  Mr. 
Emmett,  however,  was  peremptory  in  the  opposite 
way  of  thinking,  and  those  who  had  assisted  in 
feeding  his  illusions  were  now  urged  forward  in 
their  turn.  He  represented,  with  an  impetuosity 
not  to  be  resisted,  that  the  militia  was  about  to  be 
embodied:  that  the  country  would  be  placed 
every  day  in  a  more  unassailable  posture  ;  and,  by 
its  multiplied  measures  of  defence,  become  im- 
pregnable. 

After  this  conference,  many  of  his  partizans 
clunk  away,  and  declined  all  farther  participation 
in  his  designs :  others,  however,  and  those  the 
majority,  resolutely  determined  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  their  beloved  leader,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  desert  him,  although  they  advan- 
ced with  the  certainty  of  utter  destruction  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  cause.  The  die  was  cast,  and 
all  farther  reflection  was  repelled  by  the  ardour 
and  firmness  of  resolution. 

Fortune,  on  this  occasion  not  to  be  accused  of 
fickleness,  seems  never,  from  their  first  embarking 
on  this  desperate  adventure,  to  have  been,  for  a 
single  moment,  auspicious  to  the  devoted  conspi- 
rators. Their  negotiation  with  Dwyer  had  failed 
— and  a  plan,  even  more  specious,  and  on  which 
they  now  grounded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success,  proved  equally  fallacious.  A  part  of  the 
plan  of  general  attack  determined  upon,  was  to 
force  the  batteries  and  stores  at  the  mouths  of  the 
harbour  of  Dublin,  by  the  assistance  of  those 
working  people  from  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  who,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
repair,  in  considerable  numbers,  for  the  purpose 
of  hoy-making,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
The  minds  of  this  class  of  men  appeared  by  no 
means  more  softened,  nor  their  passions  less  alive 
to  every  motive  of  discontent,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  than  they  were  at  the  period  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  which  they  had  principally 


snppoi'ted,  and  the  daring  conduct  of  which  had 
prepared  and  habituated  them  for  similar  encoun- 
ters; their  enmities  were  fierce  and  vehement ; 
their  courage  and  resolution  undoubted;  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  they  should  be  selected  as 
most  useful  and  valuable  auxiliaries. 

For  some  time  they  had  manifested  the  most  cor- 
dial concurrence ;  but,  on  the  22 d  of  July,  the 
.day  before  that  appointed  for  action,  for  some 
cause  unknown,  they  formally  declared  their 
abandonment  of  the  design.  T'hey  did  not,  how- 
ever, accompany  their  refusal  with  any  discovery 
of  the  plot. 

For  some  days  prior  to  the  23d  of  July,  Em- 
mett passed  his  time  entirely  in  his  depot,  reposing 
at  night  upon  a  mattress  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
amid  the  implements  of  death  which  he  had  there 
collected.  Here,  with  pikes  and  gunpowder 
strewed  promiscuously  around,  did  this  poor 
zealot  indulge  the  wildest  workings  of  his  imagi- 
nation. In  such  a  scene  as  this,  did  this  lawgiver 
of  four-and-twenty,  superior  in  his  own  opinion  to 
the  Platos,  the  Mores,  and  the  Harringtons,  (be- 
cause he  conceived  himself,  superadded  to  hi* 
own,  in  the  full  possession  of  their  experience.) 
meditate  a  digest  of  their  several  principles,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  future  Hibernian  republic :  or 
perhaps  he  meditated  whether  it  might  not  be 
better  and  more  consonant  to  the  will  of  the  so- 
vereign people,  to  divide  the  country  into  separate 
independent  states,  and  connectthern  on  some  just 
and  broad  principle  of  alliance,  of  which  probably 
one  of  the  then  existing  federative  unions  of 
Europe  afforded  the  archetype.  How  did  he, 
in  this  den  of  treason  and  of  massacre,  elevate 
himself  above  the  tribe  of  modern  legislators,  and 
look  to  posterity  for  that  palm  which  his  better 
genius  had  wrested  from  Penn,  and  3Iounier, 
and  Sieyes.  But  who  can  attempt  to  paint  the 
enthusiastic  reveries  of  this  devoted  young  man, 
who,  for  objects  chimerical  and  impracticable, 
such  as  his  were,  had  quitted  his  station  in  life, 
to  associate  with  the  vilest  of  the  vile — to  court 
danger,  degradation,  and  death  ? 

Among  the  papers  found  in  a  desk  which  he 
bad  used  in  this  forlorn  residence,  there  wag  one 
that  contained  the  following-  rhapsody.  "  I  have 
little  time  to  look  at  the  thousand  difficulties 
which  still  lie  between  me  and  the  completion  ef 
my  wishes  ;  that  these  difficulties  will  disappear, 
I  have  ardent,  and  I  trust  rational  hopes  ;  but  if 
it  is  not  to  be  the  case,  I  thank  God  for  having1 
gifted  me  with  a  sanguine  disposition.  To  that 
disposition  1  run  frpm  reflection,  and  if  my  hopes 
are  without  foundation  ;  if  a  precipice  is  opening 
under  my  feet,  from  which  duty  will  not  suffer 
me  to  run  back,  I  am  grateful  for  that  sanguine 
disposition  which  leads  me  to  the  brink,  and 
throws  me  down,  while  my  eyes  are  still  raised. 
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to  the  vision  of  happiness  that  my  fancy  formed 
in  the  heavens !" 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  23d  of  July 
was  fixed  upon  by  this  enthusiast  toform  the  era  of 
Irish  liberty — ojithisday  thecapture  ofthecastleof 
Dublin,  and  tJie  subversion  oftlie  government  and 
constitution  of  Ireland,  were  to  take  place.  The 
date  was  determined  by  its  coincidence  with  Satur- 
day, when  the  resort  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  less  liable  to  notice  upon  the 
general  business  of  the  markets  j  it  was  also  that 
on  which  the  streets  would  naturally  be  filled 
with  labourers  and  handy-craftsmen,  after  their 
dismissal  from  M'ork,  and  having1 -been  paid  their 
weekly  stipend  by  their  employers.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, too,  promised  tocloak  the  extraordinary 
asscmblag-e  of  people,  or  bustle  of  active  pre- 
paration on  that  particular  day ;  it  was  the  eve  of 
the  festival  of  St.  James,  on  which  occasion  an 
ancient  custom  prevailed  among  the  common 
ranks,  of  collecting  in  great  numbers,  in  a  con- 
siderable suburb  of  Dublin,  -for  the  purpose  of 
repairing-  to  the  church-yard  dedicated  to  that 
saint,  and  there  dressing'  the  burial  places  of 
their  deceased  relatives  with  flowers  and  other 
decorations,  the  evening-  beingafterwards  devottfd 
to  merriment. 

It  does  uot  appear  that  the  positive  deter- 
mination to  act  was  communicated  to  the  insur- 
gents until  the  very  previous  day  ;  even  some  who 
were  considered  the  most  resolute,  and  most  to 
be  depended  on,  were  not  admitted  earlier  into 
this  great  resolve.  The  failure  of  the  former 
conspiracy  was  attributed  to  a  minuteness  of  pre- 
paration— the  actors  in  it  were  too  eager  to  con- 
vince the  entire  public,  that  they  were  themselves 
the  fittest  persons  to  govern,  and  their  proposed 
form  of  constitution  was  the  most  eligible;  the 
present,  on  the  contrary,  chose  to  prove  their  litle 
to  be  <>!•<>>  ed,  by  their  audacity.  They  hoped  to 
gain,  on  the  side  of  concealment,  more  than  they 
should  lose  by  too  anxiously  bespeaking  appro- 
bation, and  storing-  up  good-will;  and  that,  at  all 
everils,  by  this  latter  mode  they  would  advance 
with  more  security  to  the  completion  of  their 
wishes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day  for  this 
momentous  enferprize,  unusual  crowds  of  peasants 
were  observed  on  the  great  southern  road  to 
Dublin,  directing  their  hurried  steps  towards  the 
capital,  from  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
•which  lies  in  that  direction.  The  reader  will  re- 
collect, that  it  was  in  the  latter  district  that  Quig- 
loy  had  succeeded  in  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  had  disposed  them,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of 
rebellion.  The  city  was  filled  at  an  early  hour, 
and  continued  so  during  the  whole  day  ;  indeed 
it  was  observed  by  travellers  and  others,-  that 
many  parts  of  Kildare  were  completely  emptied  of 
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their    male    inhabitants ;    M'oir.en,  and   children,  BOOK  VI. 
and  feeble  men,  alone  remaining  in  the  tenements 
deserted  by  their  male  population. 

Towards  evening  the  populace  began  to  as- 
semble in  vast  numbers  in  St.  James's-street,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  leading  from  the  side  of 
the  county  of  Kildare  into  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  without  however 
any  visible  arrangement  or  discipline  :  these  were, 
forsooth,  the  materials  on  which  Mr.'  Emmett 
proposed  to  construct  the  edifice  of  republicanism. 
The  next  object  was  to  arm  the  body  thus  col- 
lected :  for  this  p-arpose,  pikes  were  deliberately 
brought  out  from  the  store  provided  for  them  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  with  unmolested  regu- 
larity placed  along  the  sides  of  the  street  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  who  might  choose  to  equip 
themselves.  The  inhabitants,  during  this  dread- 
ful and  alarming  scene,  (the  most  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  ever  exhibited  in  a  civilized 
country —in  the  metropolis — in  day-light — within 
a  mile  of  the  residence  of  the  chief  governor ;  not 
half  that  distance  from  the  barracks,  where  between 
two  and  three  thousand  men  were  lodged,  and 
commanded  by  a  most  gallant,  experienced,  and 
vigilant  commander-in-chief,  under  whom  was  a 
numerous  and  well-appointed  staff— and  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  whose  police  establishment  was 
perhaps  the  most  expensive  in.  Europe)  were  pa- 
nic-struck, and  seeing  no  prospect  of  succour  or 
protection,  withdrew  within  their  houses,  barred 
their  doors  and  windows,  and  betook  themselves 
to  imploring  the  protection  of  providence,  to 
avert  from  them  the  impending  calamity. 

The  plot  had  been  well  concealed,  its  ma- 
chinery was  perfectly  prepared,  and  it  now  only 
remained  to  be  proved,  whether  it  could  be  put 
in  execution  :  every  thing,  hitherto,  had  favored 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators  ;  henceforward, 
however,  ultimate  success  entirely  depended  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  vast  body  they  had  set  in 
motion. 

Towards  dusk  the  concerted  signal  that  all 
was  in  readiness,  was  given  by  some  men  riding 
furiously  through  the  principal  streets  ;  but  ge- 
neral alarm  was  not  excited  until  the  firing  at  and 
severely  wounding  Mr.  Clarke,  in  the  midst  and 
most  frequented  part  of  the  city,  had  taken  place.; 
an  act  as  audacious  as  it  was  atrocious  and  brutal. 
This  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  a  considerable 
manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  in 
the  direction  of  that  quarter  whence  the  force  was 
collected  for  the  meditated  insurrection,  had  pre- 
viously imbibed  strong  suspicions  of  approaching 
tumult,  from  the  symptoms  of  fever  and  agitation 
universally  perceived  by  the  most  incurious  ob- 
server, to  prevail  in  the  actions  and  manners  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  of  which  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  apprize  the  lord-lieutenant's  secretary. 
On  the  afternoon  of  this  memorable  day,  some 
5  M 
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unusual  appearances  among  his  workmen  con- 
firmed his  opinion ;  as  he  rode  from  (own  (as  was 
his  custom)  to  pay  them  off  at  (lie  conclusion  of 
the  week,  lie  met  nearly  their  whole  body  pro- 
ceeding to  Dublin,  without  waiting'  lor  their  wages 
or  the  accustomed  hour  of  dismissal  from  work. — 
On  questioning  some  of  the  foremost  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  conduct,  he  was  rude- 
ly and  abruptly  answered  ;  on  which,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  he  instantly  turned  round  and 
rode  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  castle,  to 
apprize  government  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
thence  conjectured.  Here  surely  was  ground  for 
active  and  immediate  measures  of  precaution. 
His  men  observed  this  movement,  and,  aware 
of  his  intentions,  reported  the  circumstance  to 
their  chiefs,  who  ordered  them  to  way-lay  Mr. 
Clarke  on  his  return,  and  inflict  upon  him  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  death  for  this  presump- 
tuous interference:  about  nine  in  the  evening, as 
ne  rode  homeward,  a  blunderbuss  was  discharged 
at  him  by  one  of  his  own  workmen,  which  must 
have  been  provided  for  the  occasion,  as  the  party 
was  yet  unarmed  when  he  first  spoke  to  them. 
Such  was  the  outrage  which  commenced  the 
horrors  of  this  barbarous  proceeding.  Providen- 
tially, by  the  inexpertness  of  the  assassin,  or 
through  some  favorable  but  unknown  circum- 
stance, Mr.  Clarke  escaped  with  life,  although 
desperately  wounded. 

About  the  period  of  this  premeditated  assas- 
sination, a  small  piece  of  ordnance,  which  had 
been  in  readiness  for  the  purpose,  was  discharged, 
and  a  sky-rocket  let  off  at  the  same  moment,  so 
as  to  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  city.  Mr. 
Emmett,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  sallied 
forth  from  the  obscurity  of  his  bead-quarters  iu 
Marshalsea-lane,  and  drawing  his  sword  in  the 
street,  with  it  flourish  incited  his  ruffians  to  action; 
before  they  reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  in  which 
they  were  arranged,  a  confidential  member  of  the 
party  discharged  his  blunderbuss  at  a  person, 
arrayed  as  an  officer,  hastily  passing  along  ;  and 
thus,  by  a  base  and  unprovoked  act  of  assas- 
sination, perished  Colonel  Brown,  a  most  respect- 
able and  meritorious  officer. 

The  prison  for  debtors  being  situated  con- 
tiguous to  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  insurgents, 
thither  they  directed  their  first  onset,  which  could 
scarcely  have  any  other  object  than  that  propensity 
to  mischief  which  ever  distinguishes  the  commo- 
tions of  a  rabble.  The  corporal  of  the  ordinary 
girird  there  stationed,  was  inhumanly  butchered, 
but  meeting  no  encouragement  nor  succour  from 
within,  the  assailants  did  not  think  fit  to  encoun- 
ter the  resistance  of  about  twelve  soldiers  who 
stood  on  their  defence  ;  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
of  this  dreary  abode  called  loudly  for  arms,  to  de- 
fend their  prison  against  the  ruffians  by  whom  it 
was  beset;  wisely  resolving  to  await  rather  the 


chance  of  relief  from  the  compassion  of  their 
country,  than  to  trust  to  the  infuriated  phrenzy 
of  a  mob. 

The  most  vigorous  attempt,  or  indeed  the  only 
one  which  could  be  so  considered  in  the  entire 
aft'air,  was  upon  a  few  soldiers  composing  an  out- 
post, who,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  put  to 
(loath.  A  single  dragoon  riding  on  command 
from  some  of  the  generals  on  the  staff  of  Dublin, 
was  fired  at  and  killed. 

A  guard-house  of  the  21st  regiment  lay  near 
the  scene  of  rising  :  whilst  thu  main  body  that 
composed  the  guard  were  absent  on  a  patrolc 
party,  a  band  of  the  insurgents  approached  it; 
but  the  slight  resislance  which  the  remaining  men 
could  make  was  sufficient  to  repel  it.  A  watch- 
house  was  also  attacked,  but  with  the  like  success, 
although  in  this  latter  instance,  as  in  the  former, 
the  ntetj  were  mostly  on  duty. 

Having  wasted  above  an  hour  in  those  futile 
and  ineffectual  attempts,  distinguished  only  by 
acts  of  individual  atrocity,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  of  their  leaders  to  direct  them  towards  the 
castie,  the  grand  object  of  attack;  the  insurgents 
seemed  at  length  seriously  disposed  to  assay  that 
most  difficult  part  of  their  enterprize,  and  had  ac- 
tually collected  in  an  immense  column,  and  had 
proceeded  through  James's  into  Thomas-street, 
when  the  attention  of  its  rear  was  diverted  to  the 
arrival  of  an  equipage,  which  a  moment's  inquiry 
satisfied  the  rebels  was  that  of  the  Lord-cnief- 
justice  of  Ireland.  A  halt  was  instantly  called, 
disorder  and  tumult  again  prevailed — the  heads 
of  the  advancing  party  immediately  returned 
upon  their'  steps,  and  the  massacre  of  the  vene- 
rable Lord  Kilwarden  became  the  sole  object  of 
this  infatuated  and  execrable  mob. 

It  was  at  this  period,  it  is  asserted,  that  Mr. 
Emmett,  and  the  other  leaders,  who  had  been 
somewhat  more  than  an  hour  engaged  in  a  task 
far  beyond  their  powers — that  of  directing  effec- 
tually and  with  precision  an  armed  Irish  mob — re- 
tired in  despair,  at  finding  all  command  disregard- 
ed, all  efforts  to  produce  subordination  ineffectual, 
and  their  favourite  project  of  assailing-  the  castle 
rejected,  for  the  slightest  opportunity  that  occurred 
of  indulging  the  predatory  disposition  to  rapine 
and  murder  of  their  associates !  It  has  been 
urged  in  their  favor,  that  shocked  'and  disgusted 
at  the  murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  chiefs  in- 
stantaneously came  to  the  resolution  of  abandon- 
ing their  vile  associates. — But  if  that  of  Colonel 
Brown,  and  of  the  corporal  of  the  prison  guard, 
had  not  lessened  their  appetite  for  revolution,  it 
cannot  well  be  conceived  that  the  subsequent  bar- 
barities exercised  towards  the  lord-chief-justice, 
would  have  rendered  them  all  at  once  so  precise 
and  squeamish. — In  effect,  what  must  that  man 
be,  who  could  embark  on  an  hostile  design  with 
a  drunken,  armed  populace,  and  not  calculate 
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upon  being  the  witness,  the  accomplice,  of  every 
species  of  crime?  It  is  very  .certain  that  the 
head  of  the  advancing  column  never  approached 
the  castle  nearer  than  Francis-street,  which  is 
thence  distant  about  half  a  mile.  The  following- 
anecdote,  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  will  serve  to  shew  how  little  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  adherence  to  each  other 
in  the  moment  of  action,  or  from  the  subordina- 
tion of  this  horde  of  barbarians.  An  inhabitant 
of  Francis-street,  as  the  advanced  ranks  pro- 
ceeded in  that  direction,  overheard  from  his  win- 
dow a  leader  calling  out  to  his  party  "  to  ad- 
vance," to  which  a  reply  was  instantly  made, 
with  a  tremendous  oath,  "  We  won't  advance, 
you  are  no  captain  of  mine,  /  Merer  eat  nor  drank 
with  yov." 

The  unfortunate  Lord  Viscount  Kilwarden 
Lad,  on  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  retired  to  his 
country-seat,  nearly  four  miles  from  Dublin,  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  do  after  having-  passed 
the  week  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  exalted  si- 
tuation. The  last  judicial  acts  of  his  lordship  on 
the  morning  of  this  calamitous  day,  were  the  libe- 
ration of  confined  debtors,  under  the  provisions  of 
an  insolvent  act ;  and  the  prescribing^  some  hu- 
mane regulations  tending  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  others  of  that  description,  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  its  benefit.  His  seat  lay  on  that  side  of 
the  town -whence  the  insurgents  were  collected; 
and  a  degree  of  alarm  was  excited  in  his  family 
towards  evening  by  the  reports  which  poured  fast 
upon  each  other,  of  vast  numbers  of  suspicious 
persons  having  been  seen  flocking  into  the  city, 
and  of  their  obvious  intentions,  which  latter  were 
indeed  no  longer  attempted  to  be  concealed,  and 
must  have  been  by  that  time  sufficiently  noto- 
rious. 

Lord  Kilwarden  had  probably,  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced in  years,  grown  somewhat  timorous  ;  bnt 
certain  it  is,  that  since  the  period  of  the  outrages 
of  1798,    he  was  in  perpetual  apprehension  of 
being  surprised  and  assassinated  by  rebels;  and 
had  not  ventured,  from  that  time  till  the  time  of 
his    assassination,    to   pass    a  night  beyond  the 
limits  of  Dublin.     On  the  first  intimation  of  the 
circumstances  which  denoted  disturbance   being 
conveyed  to  him,  his  fears  returned  :  his  anxious 
mind  retraced*  in  terrifying  succession,  the  hor- 
rors and   the  audacity  of  the  previous  rebellion. 
It   probably    suggested   itself  to  him,  that    the 
moving  directly  forward  upon  the  metropolis  was 
an  argument  of  the  greater  strength,  confidence, 
aad  resources  of  the  insurgents  now,  than  on  the 
former  occasion.     His  situation  was  likewise  pe- 
culiar; as  attorney -general,  it  had  been  his  duty 
to  point  out  numbers  of  the  disaffected  to  the  of- 
fended laws  of  their  country  ;  and,  as  a  judge,  he 
had  ordered,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  many  of 
that  description  for  execution :  he,  therefore,  in 
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the  event  of  their  possessing  power,  however  mo-  BOOK  VI. 
mentary  had  much  reason  to  apprehend  the  most 
dismal  eflects  from  their  ferocious  resentment. 
In  an  evil  hour,  obeying  the  impulse  given  to  his 
mind  by  reflections  such  as  these,  did  his  lord- 
ship determine  to  repair  to  Dublin  for  protection; 
and  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  nephew,  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  about  the 
dusk  of  the  evening. 

They  passed  unmolested  and  undisturbed 
through  the  solitary  and  deserted  roads  leading 
to  the  capital,  and  so  continued  until  they  reached 
the  city ;  as  indeed  they  would  have  remained, 
had  they  not  quitted  the  country.  One  chance 
for  safety  yet  existed.  From  the  termination  of 
the  road  on  which  his  lordship  proceeded,  he 
might  enter  Dublin  either  by  the  barracks  or  by 
St.  James's-street ;  but  by  the  former  road  he 
would  have  had  to  pass  about  a  mile  farther  than 
on  the  latter,  and  through  a  suburb  thinly  inha- 
bited and  little  frequented  ;  on  the  latter  then  he 
determined,  naturally  reasoning,  that  where  there 
was  most  town  there  would  be  most  safety  ;  and, 
by  an  over-ruling  fatality,  directed  his  carriage 
to  proceed  through  St.  James's  arid  Thomas- 
street,  which  were  then  triumphantly  occupied 
by  the  insurgents  !  Had  he  providentially  chosen 
the  rejected  avenue  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
he  would  not  have  encountered  the  slightest  in- 
terruption, uor  witnessed  the  least  appearance  of 
disturbance:  indeed,  several  individuals  of  that 
quarter,  who  had  retired  early  to  their  habita- 
tions, remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the  dreadful 
events  of  the  evening,  until  they  were  apprized  of 
the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  by  the  clamor  of 
the  frequent  patroles,  the  posting  of  guards,  and 
the  general  trepidation  and  panic  of  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  darker  than  it  usually  is  at  ten  o'clock 
of  a  night  in  July,  when  the  ill-fated  party  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  its  sufferings :  as  it  pro- 
ceeded into  St.  James's-street,  the  mob  had  near- 
ly evacuated  it  at  the  other  extremity,  and  had 
advanced  into  Thomas-street,  so  that  yet  oven  in 
the  town   his  lordship  did    not  experience  any 
hostile  interruption.    A  gentleman  of  no  particu- 
lar consideration  had  a  few  minutes  before  ar- 
rived in  a  post-chaise,  and  probably  would  have 
been  the  victim  of  this  ferocious  and  insane  ban- 
ditti, but  that  the  arrival  of  Lord  Kilwarden's 
equipage  accelerated,  his  fate,  and  drew  off  their 
attention  from  him  to  an  object  of  much  greater 
magnitude ;  while    the    former    captive,  bustling 
unobserved    through    the     crowd,    effected    his 
escape. 

The  chaise  conveying  the  lord-chief-justice  and 
his  family  was  stopped  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  entrance  of  Thomas-street.  Lord  Kilwarden 
immediately  declared  his  name,  and  earnestly 
prayed  for  mercy  ;  but  in  vaiu — the  three  indivi- 
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BOOK  VI.  duals  \vere  dragged  from  the  carriage,  the  sa- 
vages exclaiming  they  would  sacrifice  Lord  Kil- 
waiden  and  his  male  companion,  1'iit  must  spare 
the  lady!  They  then  desired  the  latter  to  escape 
as  well  as  she  could,  and  permitted  her  to  pass 
through  their  entire  column  without  injury  or 
interruption. 

Lord  Ivilvtardpn  and  his  nephew  were  then 
felled  to  (he  ground,  of  course  without  resistance, 
but  still  imploring  for  some  return  of  humanity  ; 
i he.  s.-ivages  to  whom  they. sued  were  deaf  to  all 
entreaty,  and  pierced  them  with  innumerable 
wounds.  It  was  afterwards  stated  by  his  lord- 
ship** servant  in  evidence,  that  the  ruHians  vio- 
lently contended  and  even  fought  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  stabbing  with  their  pikes  the  prostrate 
and  defenceless  victims ! 

No  portion  of  the  conduct  of  assassins,  which 
makes  us  shudder  at  their  unfeeling  barbarity, 
and  blush  for  human  'nature,  can  ever  be  the 
theme  of  applause ;  but  in  permitting,  in  the 
moment  of  blind  and  infuriate  rage,  the  escape 
of  Miss  Wolfe,  we  may  trace  some  of  the  linea- 
ments of  the  native  character  of  the  country, 
such  as  it  exhibited  before  its  people  were  cor- 
rupted fey  faction,  brutalized  by  misrule,  and 
maddened  and  depraved  by  the  influence  of  that 
combination  of  all  vice,  and  the  source  of  every 
popular  perversion — jacobinism ! 

The  unfortunate  young  lady,  having  run 
through  the  streets,  scarcely  knowing  whither, 
fortunately  reached  the  castle  in  a  state,  as  might 
well  be  imagined,  bordering  on  phrenzy  ;  where 
she  announced  the  situation  in  which  she  had 
left  her  father ! 

The  body  of  Lord  Kilwarden  being  found  not 
totally  bereaved  of  life,  had  been  carried  to  a 
watch-house  in  Vicar-street,  where  Major  Swan 
saw  him  lying  on  the  .guard-bed,  dreadfully  la- 
cerated ;  his  nephew,  Mr.  Wolfe,  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  His  lordship,  although  near  expiring  at 
the  time,  knew  the  major,  and  appeared  perfectly 
in  his  senses.  He  eagerly  inquired  as  to  the  fate 
of  his  daughter,  and  being  assured  by  the  major 
of  her  safety,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  emotion  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  "  thank  God  !"  A  military 
gentleman  present,  naturally  filled  with  indigna- 
tion, observed,  that  every  man  taken  with  a  pike 
in  his  hand  ought  to  be  instantly  hanged  :  which 
Lord  Kilwarden  overhearing,  turned  to  Major 
Swan,  and  most  impressively  exhorted  him  "  to 
let  no  man  be  hanged  without  being  brought  to 
trial !"  The  unfortunate  chief-justice  lingered  in 
excruciating  pain  about  two  hours.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  had 
served  the  crown  in  the  usual  gradations  of  the 
highest  law  offices.  He  became  solicitor-general 
of  Ireland,  when  Viscount  Carleton  was  pro- 
moted to  the  common  pleas ;  and  he  became 
attorney-general,  on  Lord  Clare's  accession 


to  the  seals.  The  Earl  of  Clonmcll  was  his  lord- 
sbip*i  immediate  predecessor  in  his  last  high 
office,  that  of  Chief-justice  of  Ireland.  As  crown 
prosecutor,  during  a  period  which  unfortunately 
called  very  much  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  that  oih'ce,  he  was  fair,  candid,  and  gentle; 
disposed  to  give  the  delinquent  every  reasonable 
advantage,  and  always  less  desirous  to  exagge- 
rate guilt,  than  to  ascertain  innocence.  As  a 
judge,  no  in  in  ever  attempted  to  censure  him  on 
any  ground,  oiher  than  a  strenuous,  and  what 
some  considered  in  critical  times,  an  overstrained 
assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  was 
not,  from  his  talents  or  attainments,  calculated 
to  extend  the  limits  of  science,  or  multiply  tho 
lights  of  his  profession:  but  he  was  really  what 
his  dying  expressions  bespoke  him,  an  upright 
honest  man,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  law 
and  justice,  and  whose  unwearied  sedulity,  and 
long  habits  of  the  distribution  of  both,  had  fully 
and  deeply  impressed  in  his  mind  their  soundest 
maxims. 

About  half  past  ten  the  rebels  were  in  their 
turn  severely  attacked— the  mighty  project  and 
elaborate  preparation  of  Mr.  Kmmett  and  his  as- 
sociates ;  the  numbers  their  design  had  assem- 
bled; the  lofty  conceptions  they  had  formed; 
were  all  diseomfitted  and  dissipated  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  by  two  subaltern  officers  of  the  21st 
regiment,  each  having  about  fifty  men  under  his 
command,  a  peace-officer  with  fifteen  constables, 
and  nearly  twenty  unattached  regular  sold  e;  s  and 
volunteers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  together 
under  an  oflicer  employed  in  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice. 

The  21st  regiment  of  infantry  was  stationed 
in  several  occasional  barracks,  in  tha!  part  of 
Dublin  called  "  the  liberty,"  inhabited  solely  by 
indigent  manufacturers,  and  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  breweries,  distilleries,  anil  other  sources 
of  employment  of  the  same  nature.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  situated  Mr.  Emmett's  head- 
quartets  ;  and  Thomas-street,  the  firnt  chosen 
scene  of  action.  After*  the  rebels  had  taken  pos- 
session of  certain  streets,  and  had  put  every  per- 
son in  military  attire  to  death,  or  severely 
wounded  them ;  many  other  stragglers  were  then 
cut  off,  who  were  passing  along  in  the  unsuspecting' 
confidence  of  security,,  ami  also  some  volunteers, 
who  at  these  hostile  appearances  were  anxiously 
repairing  to  the  rendezvous  appointed  for  them  in 
cases  of  danger.  The  attack  already  mentioned, 
and  the  report  that  several  soldiers  had  been  in-' 
tereepted  by  the  mob,  induced  the  officers  at  the 
principal  barracks  in  "  the  liberty"  to  detach  an 
escort  for  their  colonel,  who  lodged  at  some  little 
distance :  Lieutenant  Brady,  with  about  fifty  men, 
proceedingonthisservice,came  unexpectedly  upon 
the  rear  of  the  mob ;  in  attempting  to  seize  the 
first  pike-man  he  met  with,  a  shot  was  fired  from 
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tn  entry,  by  which  some  one  of  his  soldiers  was 
wounded ;  and  some  other  instances  of  aggres- 
sion having  taken  place,  Lieutenant  Brady  gave 
orders  to  fire  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  *  mob  fled  in 
every  direction,  and  left  him  complete  master  of 
tie  scene  of  action.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment,  whom  this  party  was  dispatched  to 
seek  out,  was  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Brown, 
wb»  ou  the  first  akrm  was  proceeding  to  the 
quarters  of  his  regiment,  arid  who  was,  as  al- 
ready described,  basely  assassinated  by  an  atro- 
cious ruffian  of  the  name  of  Howly,  who  after- 
wards met  with  that  punishment  he  so  richly 
merited.  The  light  company  of  the  same  regi- 
ment was  'stationed  in  the  street  called  the 
Combe,  contiguous  to  Thomas-street ;  Lieute- 
nant Douglas,  who  commanded  it,  had  had  the 
Erecaution  to  place  his  man  under  arms.  A  co- 
imn  of  rebels  proceeding  down  Thomas-street, 
seemed  desirous  to  attack  them,  two  or  three 
shots  were  fired,  by  which  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  hurt,  and  the  mob  then  ran  forward  as  if 
to  charge,  but  on  receiving  a  volley  fell  back  ;  a 
secotid  volley  dispersed  them,  and  no  farther  at- 
tack or  resistance  was  experienced. 

No  return  was  ever  made  of  the  lives  lost  on 
this  occasion  ;  of  soldiers  and  volunteers  there 
must  have  been  nearly  twenty,  and  perhaps  about 
fifty  of  the  populace.  The  affair  would  have 
terminated  earlier,  but  for  the  indecisive  weak- 
ness of  a  magistrate,  under  whose  disposal  was 
placed  the  Combe  party  of  the  21st  regiment ;  he 
patroled  the  streets  and  brought  it  directly  on  the 
insurgents,  but  refused  his  permission  to  fire,  and 
obliged  it  to  retreat.  On  his  return  he  aban- 
doned them  and  secured  himself,  when  the  officer, 
left  to  his  own  discretion,  did  his  duty. 

The  great  preparations  which  were  observed 
in  Marshalsea-Iane,  and  the  number  of  armed 
men  who  isseted  thence,  naturally  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  Lieutenant  Coultman,  of 
I  lie  9th  regiment,  at  the  time  accidentally  in 
Dublin,  partaking  in  the  genei'al  alarm,  collected 
a  few  men  y.ealous  and  resolute  like  himself,  some 
of  whom  were  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longed, others,  volunteers  of  the  barrack  divi- 
sion, of  a  serjeant  and  twelve  men  whom  he  met 
mi  his  way,  and  who  all  put  themselves  under 
his  command  ;  the  entire  party  proceeded  to  the 
place  whence  so  much  mischief  had  appeared  to 
issue.  The  house  and  the  lane  adjoining  it 
were  by  this  time  completely  abandoned,  Mr. 
Emmet  and  his  parly  not  having  prepared  any 
measure  for  its  security,  or  provided  any  means 
of  retreat  to  it.  The  passage  through  the  lane 
\vas  strewed  with  pikes,  which  marked  the  way 
to  tbe  magazine  already  mentioned.  Lieutenant 
Coultman  and  his  party,  on  entering  it,  found 
the  entire  apparatus  of  rebellion  :  a  large  quantity 
of  ball-cartridges,  hand-grenades,  pikes,  aud  guri- 
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powder;  some  military  dresses;  but  above  all,  BOOK 
a  proclamation,  wet  from  the  press,  of  persons 
styling   themselves  the  provisional  government,    CnAp.ni 
and  containing  their  projects  of  a  future  consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Einmett,  after  he  had  acted  the  general 
for  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  finding  himself 
either  deserted  by  his  army,  or  at  the  head  of 
a  crowd  by  whom  his  commands  and  even  his 
entreaties  were  slighted,  fled  in  despair  and  mor- 
tification from  Dublin.  The  next  morning  the 
secret  histoiy  of  the  depot,  of  the  preparations 
there,  and  of  his  individual  share  in  the  trsfisac- 
tion,  were  become  perfectly  notorious.  &  man 
who  had  been  made  prisoner,  (passing,  by  the 
magazine  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July,) 
by  the  insurgents,  and  who  were  apprehensive  of 
his  having^  discovered  their  preparations,  was 
saved  by  Emmett,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
miscreants  who  acted  with  him.  This  person 
effecting  his  escape,  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
after  he  had  been  detained  for  two  days,  was 
able  to  detail  with  minuteness  all  the  transactions 
of  the  place,  and  to  describe  the  parties  con- 
cerned. A  hot  pursuit  was  instantly  commenced 
after  the  chiefs.  Emmett,  with  twelve  chosen 
men,  had  taken  the  road  which  led  to  the  moun- 
tains adjacent  to  Dublin  ;  there,  for  a  few  days, 
they  marched  about  in  the  guise  of  French  of- 
ficers ;  but  they  received  no  other  succour  than 
what  compassion  afforded ;  their  appearance,  and 
the  character  they  had  assumed,  created  sensa- 
tions which  could  not  long  be  kept  secret ;  the 
alarm  given,  a  search  was  made  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  rebel  leaders  found  this  stratagem, 
which  was  indeed  as  puerile  as  the  former  part 
of  their  proceedings  were  weak  and  depraved, 
of  no  use.  Emmett  again  took  refuge  in  Dublin, 
where  he  was  quickly  traced  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  and  committed  to  prison.  Dowdall 
aud  Allen  escaped  out  of  the  country ;  Redmond 
was  arrested  at  Newry,  as  he  was  about  to  take 
his  passage  for  America;  Quigley,  and  a  princi- 
pal of  the  Dame  of  Stafford,  fled  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  were  not  apprehended  until 
after  Emmett's  execution. 

The  prisoners  made  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
were  some  of  the  most  wretched  amongst  the 
rabble.  In  about  three  weeks  after  the  affair,  an 
order  was  issued  for  trying  all  those  charged  with 
treason,  and  all  taken  in  arms,  and  others  of  the 
like  condition,  against  whom  evidence  appeared ; 
and  with  Messrs.  Emmett  and  Redmond  they 
were  severally  brought  to  trial. 

When  Mr.  Emmett  was  called  upon  to  know  if 
he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  dealh 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the 
court  and  jury  nearly  in  the  following  terms: 

"  I  am  asked  if  I  have  any  thing  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon 
it  IV 
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BOOK  VI.  me.  Was  I  to  suffer  only  death,  after  being  ad- 
judged guilty,  I;  should  bow  in  silence;  but  a 
man  in  my  situation  lias  not  only  to  combat  with 
the  difficulties  of  fortune,  but  also  the  difficulties 
of  prejudice  ;  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  de- 
livers over  his  body  to  the  executioner,  consigns 
his  character  to  obloquy.  The  man  dies,  but  his 
memory  lives;  and  that  mine  may  not  forfeit  all 
claim  to  the  respect  of, my  countrymen,  I  use  this 
occasion  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the 
charges  advanced  against  me. 

"  I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of 
.France — 'tis  false  !  I  am  no  emissary — I  did  not 
•wish  to  deliver  up  my  country  to  a  foreign  power, 
/  and  least  of  all  to  Prance.  No !  never  did  I  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  establishing  French  power  in 
Ireland — God  forbid  !  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Provisional  Government,  that  every 
hazard  attending  an  independent  effort,  was 
deemed  preferable  to  the  more  fatal  risk  of  intro-> 
ducing  a  French  army  into  the  country.  Small 
would  be  our  claims  to  patriotism  and  to  sense, 
and  palpable  our  affectation  of  the  love  of  liberty, 
if  we  were  to  encourage  the  profanation  of  our 
shores  by  a  people  who  are  slaves  themselves,  and 
the  unprincipled  and  abandoned  instruments  of 
imposing  slavery  on  others. 

"  If  such  an  inference  be  drawn  from  any  part 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, it  calumniates  their  views,  and  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  fact.  How  could  they  speak  of 
freedom  to  their  countrymen  ?  How  assume  such 
an  exalted  motive,  and  meditate  the  introduction 
of  a  power  which  has  been  the  enemy  of  freedom 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  ?  Reviewing  the  con- 
duct of  France  to  other  countries,  could  we  expect 
better  towards  us  ?  No !  Let  not,  then,  any  man 
attaint  my  memory  by  believing  that  I  could  have 
hoped  freedom  through  the  aid  of  France,  and 
betrayed  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  by  commit- 
ting it  to  the  power  of  her  most  determined  foe  : 
baa  I  done  so,  I  had  not  deserved  to  live ;  and 
dying  with  such  a  weight  upon  my  character,  I 
had  merited  the  honest  execration  ef  that  country 
which  gave  me  birth,  and  to  which  I  would  have 
given  freedom. 

"  Had  I  been  in  Switzerland,  I  would  have 
fought  against  the  French — in  the  dignify  of  free- 
dom, I  would  have  expired  on  the  threshold  of 
that  country,  and  they  should  have  entered  it 
only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse.  Is  it 
then  to  be  supposed,  that  I  would  be  slow  to 
make  the  same  sacrifice  to  my  native  land  ?  Am 
I,  who  lived  but  to  "be  of  service  to  my  country, 
and  who  would  subject  myself  to  the  bondage  of 
the  grave  to  give  her  independence — am  I  to  be 
loaded  with  the  foul  and  "grievous  calumny  of 
being-an  emissary  of  France? 
•'  My  lords,  it  may  be  part  of  the  system  of 


angry  justice,  to  bow  a  man's  mind,  by  humilia- 
tion, to  meet  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold ;  but 
worse  to  me  than  the  scaffold's  shame,  or  the 
scaffold's  terrors,  would  be  the  imputation  of 
having  been  the  agent  of  French  despotism  and 
ambition ;  and,  while  I  have  breath,  I  will  call 
upon  my  countrymen  not  to  believe  me  guilty  of 
so  foul  a  crime  against  their  liberties  and  their 
happiness. 

"  Though  you,  my  lord,  sit  there  a  judge,  and 
I  stand  here  a  culprit,  yet  you  are  but  a  man,  and 
I  am  another;  I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  vindi- 
cate my  character  and  motives  from  the  asper- 
sions of  calumny;  and,  as  a  man,  to  whom  fame 
is  dearer  than  life,  I  will  make  the  last  use  of 
that  life  in  rescuing  my  name  and  my  memory 
from  the  afflicting  imputation  of  having  been  an 
emissary  of  France,  or  seeking  her  interference 
in  the  internal  regulation  of  her  affairs. 

"  Did  I  live  to  see  a  French  army  approach 
this  country,  I  would  meet  it  on  the  shore,  with  a 
torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other — I 
would  receive  them  with  all  the  destruction  of 
war!  I  would  animate  my  countrymen  to  immo- 
late them  in  their  very  boats ;  and  before  our  na- 
tive soil  should  be  polluted  by  a  foreign  foe,  if 
they  succeeded  in  landing,  I  would  burn  every 
blade  of  grass  before  them,  raze  every  house, 
centend  to  the  last  for  every  inch  of  ground;  and 
the  last  spot  on  which  the  hope  of  freedom  should 
desert  me,  that  spot  I  would  make  my  grave! 
What  I  cannot  do,  I  leave  a  legacy  to  my 
country,  because  I  feel  conscious  that  my  death 
were  unprofitable,  and  all  hopes  of  liberty  ex- 
tinct, the  moment  a  French  army  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  this  land." 

After  some  farther  matter,  he  concluded  thus :  — 
"  My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  expired ;  my  race  is 
finished  :  the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  1 
sink  into  its  bosom.  All  I  request,  then,  at  part- 
ing from  this  world,  is  the  charity  of  its  silence. 
Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who 
knows  my  motives  dare  vindicate  them,  let  not 
prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them  ;  let  them 
and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my 
tomb  remain  undescribed,  till  other  times  and 
other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character." 

The  foregoing  is  a  faithful  report  of  this  un- 
fortunate young  man's  exculpation  of  himself 
from  the  charge  of  co-operating  with  the  French  in 
any  design  to  invade  Great  Britain ;  and  whether 
the  sincere  conviction  of  his  mind,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  pride,  anxious  to  rescue  his  memory  from 
the  foul  shame  of  having  sought  to  deliver  his 
country  up  to  a  foreign  and  a  cruel  enemy,  he  is 
entitled  to  equal  credit ;  and  if  any  thing  were 
inscribed  on  his  tomb,  most  honorable  to  himself, 
and  atoning  to  his  country,  it  is  the  character 
which  he  had  given  of  the  arch  foe  to  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  mankind. 
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The  court  listened  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
patienre,  and  although  indignation  was  visible  in 
the  countenance  of  every  person  in  court,  at  this 
public  avowal  of  his  guilt,  yet  not  a  murmur  was 
heard. 

Lord  Norbury,  after  a  salutary  remonstrance 
to  the  prisoner,  and  paying  a  handsome  compli- 
ment to  some  of  the  respectable  members  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  pronounced  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law  in  cases  of  high-treason. 

Mr.  Emmett,  after  his  trial,  was  taken  to  New- 
gate, where  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
He  there  requested  to  see  Mr.  Mac  Nally,  one  of 
his  counsellors  in  his  defence.  To  him  he  made 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  means  he  had  used  to 
effect  the  late  insurrection,  and  authorized  him  to 
make  it  known  to  government.  He  declared 
himself  the  chief  mover  and  instigator  of  that  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  revolution,  and  solemnly  denied 
having  any  associates  in  this  country  of  either 
property  or  respectability.  He  accounted  for  the 
expences  incurred  in  preparations  for  rebellion, 
by  stating  that  lie  had  received,  oil  the  death  of 
his  father,  3,500/.  and  that  he  had  expended  of 
that  sum,  2,5001.  in  purchasing  the  arms  found  in 
the  depot  in  Marshalsea-lane.  He  also  denied 
having  solicited  or  received  any  assistance  from 
the  French  government,  and  protested,  were  his 
country  invaded  by  Frenchmen,  from  his  infor- 
mation of  their  principles  and  conduct  wherever 
they  went,  that  lie  would  be  one  of  the  most  zea- 
lous in  the  expulsion  of  s,uch  treacherous,  rapa- 
cious, and  sanguinary  miscreants.  At  the  place 
of  execution  he  expressed  the  same  sentiments. 

At  the  time  that  Emmett  adventured  his  pro- 
ject in  the  metropolis,  his  friend  and  associate, 
Russel,  made  an  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the 
peasantry  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  northern 
province.  He  collected  together  some  persons, 
who  coldly  listened  to  his  harangue,  but  were  far 
from  compliance  with  tke  meditated  treason  to 
•which  he  endeavoured  to  incite  them.  In  fact, 
these  projects  had  lost  their  attraction  ;  the  en- 
thusiasm which  for  some  years  had  agitated  the 
north  of  Ireland,  had  been  permitted  to  subside ; 
the  animosities  by  which  it  was  supported  had 
grown  languid.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
the  person  of  Rnssel,  although  some  threatened 
him  with  immediate  personal  violence,  and  others 
went  forthwith  to  disclose  the  facts  to  a  magistrate. 
The  catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  had  by 
some  means  become  aware  of  the  projected  rising, 
earnestly  exhorted  his  people  to  be  upon  their 
guard  ag'ainst  the  specious  delusions  of  the  ag'i- 
tators.  Mr.  Russel,  upon  these  inauspicious  ap- 
pearances, fled,  but  hazarded,  from  the  place  of 
his  concealment,  a  proclamation  (somewhat  indeed 
more  modest  than  that  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment already  alluded  to)  in  which  he  stiled  him- 
self General  of  the  Northern  District ;  and  endea- 
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voured  to  seduce  the  people  by  that  sort  of  Ian-  BOOK  VI. 
guage  which,  on  former  occasions,  had  become 
familiar  to  their  ears,  and  was  then  probably  not 
unacceptable.     After  the  arrest  of  Emmett,  Rus- 
sel introduced  himself  clandestinely  into  Dublin, 
with  a  view  to  rescue  his  friend,  if  possible,  under 
w  favor  of  some  commotion.     About  two  days  after 
his  arrival,  it  became  known   that  some  person 
was  mysteriously  secreted  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  castle.    Information  to  this  effect  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  to  the  town-major,  that  officer 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  a  house  in  Par- 
liament-street, wliere  he  was  found,  and  to  whom 
Mr.    Russel,    though    well    armed,    .surrendered 
without  resistance.     It  was  supposed  he  was  in 
this  act  influenced  by  a  religious  scruple.     He 
was  immediately  transmitted  to  Downpatrick,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  be  was  shortly  after 
brought  to  trial,  and  upon  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  treason,  convicted.     After  his  trial,  he  ma- 
nifested all  that  wildijess  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
which  had  for  some  time  formed  the  prominent 
feature  of  his   character.     On  conviction  he  ad- 
dressed the  court,  at  great  length,  and  with  re- 
markable firmness.     He  declared  his  adherence 
to  the  political  opinions  for  which  he  was  about 
to  suffer,  and  touched,  in  a  tender  point,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  of  Down,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.     These  gentlemen,  although  latterly 
become  more  anxious  to  preserve  their  property 
than  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  liberties,  had 
been  foremost  in  the  outcry  for  parliamentary  re- 
form and   political   independence.      Russel   re- 
minded them  of  this  circumstance,  and  declared 
that  he  was  doomed  to  suffer,  for  endeavouring 
to  put  into  execution  the  lessons  imbibed  amongst 
them,  and  concluded  by  begging  for  a  few  days 
of  life,  to  complete  a  moral  work  which  he  had 
in  hand.     The  nature  of  this  work  sufficiently 
displayed  the  state  of  mind  of  its    unfortunate 
author.     It  was  a  collection  of  notes,  on  a  publi- 
cation of  the  celebrated  millenarian,  Mr.  Dobbs, 
and  calculated  to  enforce  that  gentleman's  inter- 
pretations of  certain  prophecies,  which,  according 
to  him  and  his  disciples,  indicated  the   near  ap- 
proach of  the  millemum.    It  appeared,  from  Rus- 
sel's  conrersation  with  some  gentlemen  who  saw 
him  shortly,  before  his  conviction,  that  he  acted 
under  an  idea  that  the  great  political  events  he 
had  already  witnessed,  and  others  he  with  confi- 
dence looked  forward  to,  were  parts  of  the  great 
change  permitted  by  Providence,  in  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

After  the  execution  of  Emmett  and  Russel, 
Quigley  and  Stafford  were  apprehended,  in  the 
county  of  Galway.  Government  was,  however, 
satisfied  by  the  examples  which  were  made,  and 
was  inclined  to  lenity ;  the  lives  of  these  two,  and 
of  the  other  untried  prisoners,  were  spared,  cm, 
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yet  unknown  of  their  treason. 

CHAP.  III.       Dwyer,  and  the  band   of  outlaws  whom   he 
V^PV*^''  commanded  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  struck 
1803.      ^jfh  tnc  impracticability  of  any  treasonable  at- 
•  tempt  they  could  undertake,  submitted  on  a  simi- 

lar stipulation,  namely,  that  their  lives  should  be 


spared ;  and  thus  was  brought  to  a  close  what- 
ever remained  of  the  rebellion  of  1798;  and  the 
conspiracies  of  that  period  and  of  1803  were  at 
once  completely  destroyed. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  again  suspended, 
and  Ireland  at  this  period  was  under  martial 
law. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  both  Countries  at  the  Commencement  of  Hostilities. — Mode  of  Warfare  adopted  by  each.-" 
Attack  of  the  lesser  French  West  India  Islands  by  England. — Attack  of  Hanover  by  the  Army  of 
General  JHortier,  which  is  reduced,  and  occupied  by  the  Armies  of  the  French  Republic. — Naviga- 
tion of  English  Vessels  in  the  Elbe  and  Weser  impeded.— Consequent  Blockade  of  the  Mouths  of 
those  Rivers  by  an  English  Squadron. — Further  Violations  by  the  French. — Ambition  of  Bona- 
parte.— His  Preparations  for  invading  England. — The  Challenge  fairly  accepted  by  Great  Bri- 
tain.— France  forces  the  weaker  Powers  to  assist  her. — Unjustifiable  Detention  of  English  Sub- 
jects.— St.  Domingo,  and  other  Islands,  taken  from  the  French. — Remarks. 


SOON  after  his  majesty's  declaration  of  war, 
the  French,  as  well  as  the  British  government, 
made  every  possible  preparation  for  war.  The 
line  of  hostilities,  which  each  nation  intended  to 
pursue,  could  easily  be  foreseen,  from  their  rela- 
tive positions.  Great  Britain,  being  mispress  of  the 
seas,  would  naturally  direct  her  principal  attack 
Against  the  colonies  and  maritime  possessions  of 
her  enemy  ;  while  France,  being  equally  power- 
ful at  hind,  was  resolved  to  obstruct  and  attack 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  every  country  where  her  armies  could  pene- 
trate :  sb'e  was  also  strong  enough  to  wrest  from 
her  weaker  neighbours  a  full  equivalent  for  any 
colonial  loss  she  might  incur  in  the  approaching 
contest.  In  pursuance  of  the  different  systems  of 
warfare,  which  each  nation  had  adopted,  the  Bri- 
tish government,  soon  after  the  king's  message  of 
the  8th  of  March,  sent  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
troops  to  the  West  Indies;  used  every  possible 
diligence  in  equipping  her  fleet ;  and  increased 
considerably  the  defensive  force  of  the  country, 
by  calling  out  the  supplementary,  as  well  as  the 
established  militia,  and  by  accepting  the  services 
of  a  considerable  number  of  volunteer  corps.  The 
exertions  of  government  appeared,  however,  to  be 
so  entirely  confined^o  measures  of  defence,  that 
even  the  enemy  observed  :  "  It  was  strange  that 
Great  Britain  should  seek  a  war,  merely  fo  shew 
that  she  could  put  herself  into  a  strong  position 
of  resistance."  The  fact,  however,  was,  that  not- 
withstanding the  resolutions  to  break  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  declara- 
tion-of  war  which  proceeded  from  the  British  cabi- 


net, yet  it  was  not  prepared  with  a  plan  to  com- 
mence the  contest,  by  any  grand  and  efficient 
operation  ;  and  the  taking  of  the  small  islands  of 
St.  Luci«  and  Tobago  was  the  utmost  that  the  dis- 
posable force  of  Great  Britain,  in  its  then  state  of 
reduction,  appeared  equal  to  the  achievement  of: 
for  if,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  should  be  rescued  from  the  French 
armies,  that  was  an  event  M'hich  could  not  well 
be  calculated  upon  by  the  English  government, 
as  it  depended  entirely  on  the  courage,  discipline, 
and  perseverance  of  the  black  army. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  government  evinced 
a  degree  of  vigour  widely  different,  both  in  pre- 
cautionary and  executive  measures.  A  few  days 
after  the  date  of  the  message,  AdmirnI  Linois 
sailed  from  Brest,  for  the  East  Indies,  with  a 
strong  squadron,  having  0,000  troops  on  board, 
who  were  destined  not  only  to  strengthen  the  gar- 
risons of  the  French  colonies  in  the  East,  but 
also  to  put  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  resist  any  attack  made  upon  it  by 
Great  Britain.  In  Europe  the  French  armies 
were  immediately  put  in  motion.  The  army  of 
Italy  was  strongly  reinforced,  and  pushed  forward 
a  very  large  detachment  upon  Tarentum,  and  all 
the  strong  posts  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
lay  on  the  Adriatic.  1  he  French  generals, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  those  orders,  ex- 
pressed in  their  proclamations,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, while  England  retained  Malta,  France 
should  occupy  those  important  positions. 

On  the  side  of  Germany  the  French  govern- 
ment was  no  less  active,  enterprising,  and  daring. 
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M.  Talleyrand,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  had 
already  stated,  in  plain  terms,  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
that  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  it  was  natural  that 
a  considerable  army  should  be  assembled  in  Hol- 
land, and  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover:  and  im-' 
mediately  subsequent  to  the  king's  message, 
France  began  to-  put  her  threat  in  execution. 
During  the  protracted  period  of  the  negotiation, 
a  considerable  French  army  wns  actually  assem- 
bled on  the  threatened  points,  and  were  in  perfect 
readiness  to  commence  the  campaign,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  negotiation  broke  oft'.  His  majesty's 
declaration  of  war  was  not  laid  before  parliament 
till  the  18th  of  May,  and  on  the  25th,  the  French 
general,  Mortier,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Coe- 
verden,  summoned  the  Hanoverian  electorate  to 
surrender  to  his  army. 

In  the  attack  of  Hanover,  Bonaparte  formally 
professed  that  ho  wished  to  occupy  that  country 
only  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Malta, 
agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  endeavoured  to  cover  this  flagrant 
violation  of  the  independence  and  "Constitution  of 
the  German  empire,  by  asserting  that  it  was 
merely  lor  the  purpose  of  compelling  tlje  King 
of  England  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Amiens,  that 
he  had  ordered  his  armies  to  occupy  that  .portion 
of  German},  in  which  the  present  reigning  family 
of  England  were  peculiarly  interested.  Under 
those  weak  and  flimsy  pretences,  he  was  suffered, 
without  any  opposition  from  the  great  continental 
powers,  or  the  states  of  the  empire,  to  possess 
himself  of  that  country,  which  not  only  yielded 
him  considerable  plunder,  but  gave  him  a  most 
commanding  position  in  the.North  of  Europe,  and 
which  materially  affected  the  politics  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

.  Notwithstanding  that  the  attack  on  Hanover 
had  been  so  long  threatened,  his  majesty's  English 
ministers  had  not  taken  the  slightest  step,  either 
to  succour  his  G'ermau  territories,  or  to  secure 
tfie  retreat  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  thus  pro- 
cure a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  disposable 
force  of  the  British,  empire.  Hanover  was  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  its  own  means  of  defence, 
and  to  the  precarious  intervention  of  the  German 
empire  ;  the  powers  of  which,  however,  having 
suffered  most  materially,  in  the  preceding  war 
with  France,  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  begin 
another,  for  the  saka  of  a  state  neglected  and 
deserted  as  it  was  by  its  natural  protector. 
Although  it  was  not  possible  that  the  electorate 
alone  could  pretend  to  oppose  itself  with  effect  to 
the  immense  power  of  France,  his  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  sent  over  thither 
from  England,  as  commander-liv-chief,  and  pro- 
clamations were  published  in  his  name,  and  that 
of  the  Hanoverian  government,  calling  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  de- 
fend their  country  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood ! 

29. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected   that  such   proclama-  BOOK  VI. 

tiohs,  at  such  a  time,  could  have  produced  any  :— — 

.good  effect;  if,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  elec-  CHAP.  IV. 
torate  had  been  previously  armed  and  organized,  ^-^^"^^ 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  repulse  a 
much  greater  force  than  General  Mortier  com- 
manded ;  but  to  suppose  that  citizens  and  peasants 
were  to  form  effective  armies,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  when  the  enemy  were  just  entering  their 
country,  was  altogether  as  absurd  as  it  was  un- 
reasonable. The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  it  is  true, 
pledged  himself  to  share  all  their  dangers,  but 
his  situation  differed  very  materially  from  that  of 
the  Hanoverian  people.  In  case  of  defeat,  a  fri- 
gate was  always  ready  to  carry  his  royal  highness 
back  to  England  ;  but  for  the  army  or  inhabitants 
of  that  state,  there  was  no  retreat,  after  having 
irritated  the  power  of  France  by  an  opposition, 
which  must  have  been  fruitless,  while  they  were 
unsupported  by  any  auxiliary  means  whatever. 
It  was  therefore  not  very  surprising  that  they  paid 
more  attention  to  the  proclamations  of  the  French 
general,  than  to  that  of  the  English  priuce. 
General  Mortier  told  them,  in  his  address,  that 
"  he  had  heard  of  proclamations  dictated  by  the 
blindest  fury,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them 
into  a  contest,  to  which  they  ought  to  be  strangers, 
and  desired  them  to  preserve  themselves  from  an 
aggression  equally  absurd  and  useless,  of  which 
they  alone  .would  be  the  victims."  To  this  ad- 
vice the  Hanoverians  listened,  and  positively  re- 
fused to  rise  in  mass,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  French.  The  opposition 'therefore  which  that 
power  experienced  from  the  regular  army  of 
Hanover  is  hardly  worth  detailing. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  invading  army  entered 
the  town  of  Bentheim,  where  tlie  Hanoverian 
garrison,  consisting  of  an  officer  and  thirty-six 
men, '  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
On  the  2Sth,  the  French  force  passed  the  river 
Ems,  at  Mippen;  and  the  next  day  a  body  of 
10,000  entered  the  principality  of  Osnaburgh, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Hanoverians. 
The  main  body  of  the  latter,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Walmoden,  and  amounting  to  near  18,000 
regulars,  appeared  determined  to  make  a  stand 
in  their  positions  on  the  Hunte ;  and  General 
Hammersfein  occupied  the  town  of  Diepholtz, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery.  The  French  immediately  prepared  to 
dislodge  them  ;  a  division  of  their  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  Genera]  Schiner,  and  another  of 
cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  General  Nansouty, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Hunte,  and  directed 
their  march  to  Sublingen,  with  a  view  of  cutting 
off' whatever  force  might  be 'stationed  betweeu 
that  town  and  Diepholtz.  Genera!  Hammerstein, 
finding  his  right  turned  by  this  manoeuvre,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  in  the  night,  to  Borstoen.  On 
the  1st  of  June,  there  was  a  smart  skirmish 
5O 
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BOOK  VI.  between  a  Hanoverian  rear-guard  and  the  French 
advanced  pickets.  On  the  2d,  notwithstanding1 
a  severe  canaouade  from  the  Hanoverian  army* 
General  Drouct,  who  commanded  the  French 
advanced  army,  attacked  them,  and  after  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  obliged  them  to  retire. 

The  river  Weser  was  new  the  last  line  of  de- 
fence for  the  Hanoverian  army  ;  the  banks  of  it 
were  well  planted  with  artillery,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  the  passage  of  it  would  be  attended  with 
some'difliculry.  The  town  of  Aieubourg  was  the 
Hanoverian  head-quarters,  against  which  General 
Mortier  was  in  full  march,  when  a  deputation 
arrived  from  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
the  regency  of  Hanover,  to  intreat  him  to  sus- 
pend his  march  ;  which  he  positively  refused,  until 
they  had  signed  a  convention,  agreeing-  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  entire  electorate,  and  all 
the  strong  places  dependent  upon  it,  together 
with  all  the  artillery,  arms,  and  ammuni':on.  The 
Hanoverian  army  were,  by  the  conditions  of  this 
convention,  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe,  and  to  en- 
gage not  to  serve  during  the  war,  against  France 
or  her  allies,  until  regularly  exchanged.  The 
terms  of  the  convention  were,  however,  con- 
ditional, depending  entirely  on  the  ratification  of 
it  by  the  first  consul  and  his  Britannic  majesty. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  his  majesty  could 
not  ratify  this  convention,  as  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  it  would  have 
amounted  almost  to  a  renunciation  of  his  sove- 
reignty were  he  to  consent  to  such  terms. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  French  were  in  pos- 
session of  Hanover,  where  they  found  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Besides  the  absolute  value  of  the  electorate  as  a 
conquest,  which  enabled  them  to  remount  their 
cavalry,  and  recruit  their  treasury,  the  French 
were  now  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  and  were  determined  to  use  their 
power  there  to  the  injury  of  the  British  commerce 
in  Germany.  Being  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rich  commercial  Hanse  Towns  of 
Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  they  were  also  enabled, 
under  the  shape  of  loans,  to  levy  considerable 
sums  of  money  upon  them;  and  were  the  con- 
tinental powers  patient,  under  this  outrageous 
violation  of  the  German  empire,  there  seemed  but 
little  prospect  of  the  possibility  of  limiting  their 
future  encroachments.  Under  all  those  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  con- 
quest of  Hanover  was  a  most  important  and  ad- 
vantageous acquisition  to  France,  which  she  had 
been  allowed  to  make  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition from  the  English  government. 

The  real  value  of  Hanover  was  not  generally 
known  or  understood,  until  France  had  possessed 
herself  of  it.  It  had  always  been  one  of  the 
vulgar  prejudices  of  the  English  nation,  (there 
were  occasionally  also  ministers  to  be  found,  who, 


iu  order  to  court  popularity,  gave  it  their  sup- 
port,) that  Hanover  was  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a  clog  and  an  incumbrance  to  Great  Britain, 
than  an  advantageous  possession  :  but  when  it 
was  seen  how  eager  France  v-ns  to  ease  bis  ma- 
jesty of  that  incumbrance,  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  ran  the  contrary  way  ;  nnd,  whether  wilh 
respect  to  the  honor  or  interest  of  the  nation,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  began  to  think  that 
it  should  have  been  defended  and  maintained. — 
The  conquest  of  Hanover  was  undoubtedly  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  France,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  limited  her  conquests  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

B'onaparto  endeavoured  to  push  the  effects  of 
this  acquisition  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  by- 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  commercial  na- 
vigation of.  the  British  merchant  vessels  0:1  the 
rivers  Elbe  and  Weser.  A  measure  which  his 
generals  excused  by  the  contemptible  sophistry, 
that  as  the  fortune  of  war  h:wl  given  them  the 
occupation  of  the  King  of  England's  dominions  in 
Hanover,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  British 
ships  would  be  allowed  to  pass  within  the  reach 
of  a  French  battery.  If  this  principle  were  ad- 
mitted, it  followed  that  they  had  gained  on  the 
same  principle  a  right  to  prevent  British  vessels 
from  going  up  to  Hamburgh  or  Bremen.  The 
British  government,  however,  with  becoming  re- 
solution, would  by  no  means  admit  of  this  reason- 
ing. They  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
conduct  of  France,  in  the  invasion  of  Hanover,  was 
an  unauthorized  and  outrageous  violation  of  the 
independence  of  the  German  empire  :  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  hostility  in  Germany  to  permit 
British  vessels  to  be  fired  at  or  captured  when 
navigating  in  the  ports  and  rivers  of  Germany; 
and,  therefore,  (retaliating  in  some  measure  on  the 
empire,  for  not  having  defended  Hanover)  took 
ample  measures  that  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser  should  be  strictly  blockaded  by  British 
squadrons,  and  no  vessels  allowed  to  pass,  so  long 
as  British  vessels  were  excluded  from  their  navi- 
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The  Hanse  Towns  of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen 
were  now  placed  in  a  most  deplorable  and  dis- 
tressing situation.  By  the  blockade  of  their  har- 
bours, their  foreign  trade  was  cut  off,  while  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  armies  placed  them 
in  perpetual  danger  of  military  violence  and  ex- 
action. In  this  situation  they  applied  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  as  guarantee  and  protector  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany  ;  but  the  ca- 
binet of  Berlin,  either  entering  into  the  views  of 
France,  or  under  the  impression  of  its  vast  and 
irresistible  power,  refused  to  interfere,  and  thus 
were  abandoned  all  the  smaller  states  of  the  north 
of  Germany  to  the  mercy  and  discretion  of  the 
French  government. 

The  terms  of  the  convention  at  Sublingen  had 
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placed  the  French  general  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  lying-  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Elbe,  the  Hanoverian 
army  having  retired  across  (he  Elbe  to  the  duchy 
of  Laucnburgh :  but  as  this  convention  was  only 
conditional,  and  required  to  be  ratified  by  the 
British  and  French  governments,  so  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  Paris,  that  the  courier  had  arrived, 
announcing  his  Britannic  majesty's  refusal  to 
ratify  it,  Bonaparte  sent  express  orders  to  his 
generals  to  re-commence  the  campaign.  General 
Mortier  thereupon  sent  a  letter  to  Field-marshal 
Count  Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  general,  inform- 
ing him,  that  the  refusal  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
to  ratify  the  convention  had  rendered  it  null  and 
void.  He  therefore  sent  him  a  fresh  proposition, 
to  surrender  with  his  army  prisoners  of  war,  to 
be  sent  into  France.  The  field-marshal  replied, 
that  those  terms  were  so  very  humiliating,  that 
his  army  preferred  perishing  with  their  arms  in 
in  their  hands;  that  they  had  already  made 
sufficient  "sacrifices  for  their  country ;  and  that 
they  must  now  defend  their  own  honor.  The 
officer,  however,  who  carried  this  answer,  was 
empowered  to  state,  that  if  any  acceptable 
terms  were  offered,  they  would  probably  not  be 
rejected.  General  Mortier  refused  to  make  any 
other  propositions,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
cross  the  Elbe  in  the  face  of  the  Hanoverian 
army,  who  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  was  well  defended  with 
artillery.  But  General  Walmoden  seeing  that 
the  French  army  was  determined  to  force  its  pas- 
sage, sent  new  propositions,  which  were  at  length 
agreed  to,  and  en  the  5th  of  July  a  convention 
was  settled,  by  which  the  Hanoverian  army  was 
to  be  disbanded,  and  return  to  their  homes  upon 
their  parole,  not  to  serve  against  France  or  her 
allies  until  regularly  exchanged  ;  and  its  artillery, 
horses,  and  military  stores,  were  to  be  given  up 
to  the  French.  General  Mortier,  in  his  letter  to 
the  first  consul,  said,  that  "  it  was  only  from  ge- 
nerosity to  an  enemy  imploring  clemency,  that  he 
granted  those  terms ;  that  General  Walmoden 
signed  the  capitulation  with  an  afflicted  heart; 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  paint  the  situation  of 
the  fine  regiment  of  the  King  of  England's  guards 
at  dismounting." 

The  French  government,  in  possessing  them- 
selves of  Hanover,  professed,  in  a  laboured  ma- 
nifesto, that  it  was  their  intention  to  retain  it 
merely  as  a  pledge  for  the  restitution  of  Malta, 
and  trusted  by  that  pretence  to  prevail  "on  the 
other  powers  of  Germany  to  look  with  indifference 
on  this  invasive  violation  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  empire.  The  apathy  of 
those  powers  encouraged  the  French  to  the  levy- 
ing large  contributions  upon  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  to  commit  farther  encroachments  on  the 
German  territory.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Den- 
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mark  had,  indeed,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  march  BOOK 
of  the    French    army,  advanced    a  considerable          •• 
body  of  troops  into  Holstein  ;  but  after  the  con- 
quest of  Hanover,  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that 
the    French  government   saw    with    displeasure 
preparations  which  appeared  hostile  and  menacing; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  thought  it  adviseable 
to  withdraw  his  army,  and  Hanover,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  remained  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  France. 

The  aggressions  of  Bonaparte  were  not,. how- 
ever, confined  to  Germany,  under  the  pretext  of 
retaining  pledges  for  Malta  :  notwithstanding  the 
conditions  of  the  separate  peace  with  Naples,  a 
considerable  French  army  was  in  motion  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  Neapolitan  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
particularly  the  town  and  port  of  Tarentum,  t» 
which  Bonaparte  had  always  attached  vast  im- 
portance, and  which  iu  the  negotiations  with 
Lord  Whitworth,  it  appeared  the  French  govern- 
ment considered  as  an  equivalent  for  Malta. 
Ancona,  and  the  principal  possessions  of  the  pope 
on  that  sea,  were  seized  OH  by  the  French  army 
at  the  same  time.  And  now  the  moment  was 
arrived,  when  the  avowed  system  of  France  in 
her  war  with  England  might  be  developed,  and 
be  put  in  execution,  namely,  first,  to  increase  her 
strength  and  reinforce  her  treasury,  by  the  pos- 
session and  plunder  of  the  weaker  states  in  her 
neighbourhood  ;  and,  finally,  to  apply  her  whole 
collected  strength  and  resources  to  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Great  Britain.  In  was  to  this 
darling  object  of  his  ambition  that  Bonaparte  ap- 
plied the  large  sums  which  he  had  obtained  from 
America  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  those  from 
Portugal  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  the  con- 
tributionsfrom  Spam,  Italy,  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
either  in  the  shape  of  military  levy  or  of  loan. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  every 
preparation  was  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  me- 
nace which  he  had  thrown  out  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth  of  invading  England.  Independently  of 
his  grand  fleet  at  Brest,  which  was  presumed  to 
be  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  an  im- 
mense number  of  transports  was  ordered  to  be 
built,  and  collected  with  the  greatest  expedition. 
The  success  of  the  Spanish  gun-boats  off  AN 
geziras,  during  the  preceding  war,  had  made 
the  French  believe  tnat  it  would  be  possible  for 
some  thousands  of  similarly  constructed  vessels, 
but  built  on  an  improved  plan,  to  force  their  way 
across  the  channel  in  spite  of  the  British  navy. 
This  idea  was  universally  received  iu  France, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  such  astonishing  ex- 
ertions were  made,  that  a  sufficient  flotilla  was 
assembled  at  Boulogne,  to  carry  over  any  army 
that  Frauce  should  choose  so  to  employ.  Thia 
menacing  disposition,  and  the  mighty  preparations 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  were  perhaps  ultimate- 
ly advantageous  to  Great  Britain.  The  evident 
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BOOK  VI.  necessity  of  defending  (he  country  against  in- 
vasion obtained  a  ready  consent  lo  every  plan 
which  could  be  proposed  for  increasing  its  military 
defence.  Independently  of  the  regular  anil  sup"- 
plementary  militia,  an  additional  army  of  50,000 
men  was  proposed,  tinder  the  title  of  an  army  of 
reserve,  and  a  general  levy  en  masse  of  all  persons 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  universally  approved 
of:  this  measure  was  however  rendered  unneces- 
sary bj  the  spirit  of  the  country,  which  in  a 
short  time  presented  above  300,000  eflective 
volunteers,  as  an  additional  defence  to  the  coun- 
try. This  rast  reinforcement -to  its  military 
strength,  placed  it  on  so  proud  a  font  ing  of  se- 
curity, that  the  English  nation  no  longer  feared 
the  visit  of  their  invaders,  but  felt  so  conscious 
of  their  strength  as  rather  to  wish  the  enemy  to 
try  that  experiment. 

Notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  French 
.government,  which  boasted  that  an  immense  flo- 
tilla could  be  assembled  at  Boulogne  without 
much  interruption  from  the  English  cruisers,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  appeared  perfectly  tran- 
quil. Indeed,  the  latter  nation  fairly  accepted 
the  challenge  thrown  out  by  France,  as  ker  go- 
vernment had  pompously  and  arrogantly  assorted 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  .to  contend  single- 
handed  against  her.  The  British  government, 
in  justice  it  must  be  said,  wished  that  the  war 
should  solely  exist  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  latter  (though  the  challenger)  found 
it  necessary,  meanly  to  force  the  weaker  poicers 
lo  enyagc.  in  her  assistance.  Holland,  contrary 
lo  her  evident  interest  and  wish,  as  well  as  tlie 
Italian  republic,  were  compelled  to  become  par- 
ties; and  -consequently  while  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  latter  we.re  severely  injured  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  former  lost  all  her  West 
Indian  colonies  :  Spain  and  Portugal  were  like- 
wise compelled  to  furnish  pecuniary  assistance  to 
.France,  in  so  open  and  extensive  a  manner,  that 
it  rested  entirely  with  the  generosity  and  magnan- 
imity of  Great  Britain,  whether  tfiey  should  not 
be  considered  as  involved  in  direct  acts  of  hos- 
tility. 

Independently  of  these  measures,  which  the 
French  government  embraced  as  part  of  its  war 
system,  it  took  a  step  at  its  commencement  which 
had  never  before  been  heard  of  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  which  had  always  been  protested  against 
as  an  act  of  barbarity,  disgraceful  even  at  Constan- 
tinople or  Algiers.  Under  the  pretence  of  making- 
prisoners  of  war  of  those  Englishmen  enrolled  in 
the  militia  of  their  country,  it  seized  indiscriminate- 
ly upon  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commercial 
agents  who  had  incautiously  put  themselves  with- 
in the  reach  of  Bonaparte  in  France,  and  who 
were  engaged  in  travelling  in  any  of  those  conn- 
tries  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  and  either 
shut  them  up  in  prisons,  or  confined  them  to  par- 


ticular places  as  prisoners  of  war  upon  tlieir  pa- 
role, and  who  were  not  to  exceed  the  limits  then* 
assigned  them!  This  violent  outrage  on  all  tli-1 
established  courtesies  of  civilized  nations,  did  not 
promise  even  the  slightest  advantage,  to  Franco, 
and  could  only  be  considered  as  an  angry  and 
capricious  display  of  the  power  and  ill-humour  of 
the  usurper  who  had  seized  upon  its  government: 
this  act  of  wanton  cruelty  was  farther  aggravated, 
by  its  having  been  preceded  by  a  perfidious  pro- 
mise to  the  English,  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  government  after  the  departure 
of  the  British  ambassador,  as  extensively  as 
during  his  residence.  Those  were  the  principal 
measures  taken  by  France  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  her  first  object 
was  to  raise  the  military  strength  of  the  country 
from  the  deplorable  state  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  its  perma- 
nent defence,  without  being  obliged  to  Lave  re- 
course to  excessive  loans ;  and,  secondly,  to  an- 
noy her  enemies  as  much  as  possible,  both  in 
their  colonies  and  commerce.  In  the  first  object, 
the  government  were  successful  beyond  its  most 
sanguine  hopes  and  expectations. 

No  territorial  acquisition  she  could  have  made, 
would  have  so  far  raised  Great  Britain  in  the 
estimation  of  foreign  nations,  as  the  zeal  and 
courage  which  was  exhibited  by  all  ranks  to 
defend  the  country  from  French  invaders.  Tfie 
power  of  France,  for  the  first  lime  since  the 're- 
volution, appeared  to  have  received  the  most  se- 
rious check;  and  the  British  channel  seemed  a 
barrier  beyond  which  it  could  not  pass. 

Although  the  additional  strength  which  was 
gained  at  home  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  derived  from 
the  war,  yet  th»  government  was  not  altogether 
inattentive  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  in  the 
only  vulnerable  part  of  his  dominions.  .Expedi- 
tions against  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara 
and  Lssequibo,  and  the  French  islands  of  St. 
Lucic  and  Tobago  were  dispatched  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  St.  Domingo,  the  most  valuable 
colony  that  France  ever  possessed,  was  wrested 
from  her  by  the  black  population,  assisted  by  a 
British  squadron :  and  in  the  East  Indies  the 
successes  of  Great  Britain  over  the  native  princes 
were  brilliant,  glorious,  and  decisive. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  army  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo  was  beyond  all  question  the  se- 
verest blow  winch  France  sustained  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
facilities  which  her  shipping  afforded,  of  passing 
troops  rapidly  from  one  strong  post  or  town  on 
the  coast  to  another,  that  France  was  at  all  able  to 
keep  down  the  insurrection  in  that  island ;  those 
facilities,  however,  being  entirely  taken  away 
by  the  superiority  of  the  English  blockading 
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squadrons,  all  those  positions  fell,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  insurgent  army,  and  General  Ro- 
chainbeau,  and  the  remains  of  that  great  army 
which  had  been  judged  fully  sufficient  to  recon- 
quer the  colony,  were  necessitated  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  naval  force  of  Britain.  By 
this  event  the  sanguine  hopes  which  Bonaparte 
had  entertained  of  restoring  to  France  the  most 
valuable  of  her  foreign  possessions,  was  com- 
pletely frustrated. 

St.  Domingo  was  not  the  only  loss  which 
France  sustained  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
islands  of  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago  were  also  wrest- 
ed from  her.  The  expedition  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  attack  of  those  colonies,  sailed  from 
Barbadoes  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  arrived  at  day- 
break, on  the  21st,  off  St.  Lucie ;  in  the  course  of 
the  day  they  effected  their  landing,  drove  in  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
tries, and  summoned  the  French  general  Nogues 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  That  officer,  how- 
ever, refusing  to  accede  to  those  terms,  Lieu- 
tenant-general Grinfield,  who  commanded  the 
expedition,  resolved  upon  attacking  the  Fort  of 
Morne  Fortunee  by  assault,  as  the  rainy  season 
was  soon  expected  to  commence.  The  attack 
was  made  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and 
the  place  was  carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
in  about  half  an  hour,  without  much  loss,  if  the 
boldness  of  the  enterprise  be  considered.  That 
on  the  British  side,  was  about  138  men  killed 
and  wounded,  including  some  officers.  The 
number  of  the  French  garrison  made  prisoners  of 
war  amounted  to  640.  Besides  the  possession  of 
a  valuable  sugar  island,  this  victory  was  import- 
ant in  many  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
the  storming  so  gallantly  a  fort  strongly  garri- 
soned by  the  French,  proved  again  to  the  world 
that  French  troops  were  not  invincible ;  and  that 
the  same  armies  which  beat  them  in  Egypt  could 
conquer  them  again  in  any  part  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  established  the  reputation 
of  the  British  army  for  gallantry  and  spirit,  it 
was  attended  by  a  circumstance  that  displayed 
that  generosity  of  national  character,  which  is 
inseparable  from  true  courage.  The  French  ge- 
neral had  refused  a  capitulation ;  he  was  deter- 
mined to  abide  the  assaults;  and  although  it 
might  be  supposed  that  conquering  troops,  pro- 
voked by  the  losses  which  the  obstinacy  of  the 
enemy  exposed  them  to,  would  have  revenged 
themselves  by  a  bloody  victory,  yet,  to  the  honor 
of  the  British  name,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  the  provocation,  they  did  not  kill  or  wound 
a  single  Frenchman  after  the  works  had  been 
carried.  This  was  a  triumph  worthy  of  a  civi- 
lized nation,  and  the  brilliant  display  of  British 
gallantry  and  generosity  on  this  occasion  was  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  even  the  capture 
of  St.  Lucie. 

30. 
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spectators  of  the  contest  between  France  and 
England ;  while  the  successes  of  France  in 
Hanover  could  only  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
daring  violation  of  the  territories  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  neutral  nation,  and  an  alarming  proof 
of  the  disregard  with  which  Bonaparte  viewed 
his  most  solemn  treaties. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  island  of  Tobago  sur- 
rendered to  General  Grinfield,  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  St.  Lucie,  directed  his  force  thither. 
The  garrison  were  too  feeble  to  oppose  any  re- 
sistance, and  therefore  immediately  proposed  a 
capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be 
sent  over  to  France  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain.  Beside  the  French  islands  of  St.  Lucie 
and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements of  Berbice  and  Demarara  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  but  without  experiencing  any  resistance 
worth  a  particular  detail. 

When  two  nations  such  as  France  and  Eng- 
land were  at  war,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  each  would  have  recourse  not  only  to  every 
measure  of  serious  annoyance,  but  also  to  such 
as  might  afford  matter  of  temporary  triumph ;  of 
the  latter  nature  may  be  reckoned  the  successes 
of  the  British  arms  in  the  West  Indies. 

By  treachery  to  the  brave  Towssaint  (as  related 
in  the  preceding  book),  Bonaparte  had  acquired 
St.  Domingo ;  and,  previously  to  the  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  England,  the  first  consul 
appeared  determined  to  establish  a  colonial  power 
both  in  St.  Domingo  and  Louisiana,  which  would 
bid  fair  not  only  to  out-rival  the  British  empire  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  also  to  check  the  rising 
greatness  of  the  United  States  of  America.  These 
objects  were  entirely  deranged  and  defeated  by 
the  rupture  with  England;  nis  plan  of  possessing 
himself  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  had  been  also 
crushed  by  the  constant  superiority  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  views  of  the  first 
consul  therefore  necessarily  took  a  different  di- 
rection, and  he  sought  to  establish  his  power  on 
other  grounds.  •  He  made  himself  the  absolute 
master  of  Italy,  and  shewed  the  Kings  of  Naples, 
Etruria,  and  the  pope,  that  no  treaties  could 
bind  him  to  respect  their  neutrality,  or  would 
prevent  him  from  entering  and  occupying  their 
territories  whenever  he  pleased,  ana  of  levying; 
contributions  upon  them,  the  measure  of  whicn 
should  be  alone  determined  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween their  ability  and  his  extortive  rapacity. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  reduced  to  the  state  of 
provinces,  on  which  he  could  at  pleasure  levy 
what  sums  of  money  he  deemed  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  their 
great  possessions  in  Southern  America,  without 
5  P 
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incurring    the    risk   or   expense     of   governing 
them. 

No  circumstance  could  evince  more  clearly  tlie 
power  that  Bonaparte  had,  and  meant  to  retain, 
over  Germany,  than  tbe  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Hanover.  Austria  and  Prussia  contented 
themselves  with  demanding  explanaticm  upon 
those  points ;  to  which  the  answer  of  the  French 
government  was,  that  it  was  solely  the  posses- 
sions of  the  King  of  England  which  M'ere  at- 
tacked, but  that  in  other  points  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  German  empire  should  be 
respected.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  affected 
to  be  content  with  this  explanation,  as  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  war  with  France  about  Hanover, 
a  country  which  had  preserved  its  neutrality 
when  he  and  the  German  empire  were  in  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  danger.  The  King  of 
Prussia  also,  whatever  discontent  he  might  feel, 
professed  also  to  be  satisfied  :  that  monarch  well 
knew,  that  the  first  consul  would  by  no  means 
abandon  his  plan,  on  account  of  any  remon- 
strances he  could  make,  and  he  therefore  did  not 
choose  to  irritate  him  by  a  fruitless  opposition. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  very  galling  to 
that  monarch  to  find,  that  the  power  of  France 
had  so  soon  stripped  him  of  the  title  which,  while 
k  suited  the  convenience  of  Bonaparte,  he  was 
pleased  to  allow  him,  that  of  "  Protector  of  the 
north  of  Germany."  From  the  moment  that  the 
French  army  had  entered  Hanover,  he  perceived, 
as  did  the  lesser  states  of  the  empire,  that  there 
was  no  power  at  hand  to  rescue  the  latter  from 
the  grasp  of  France.  In  vain  did  the  imperial 
city  of  Hamburgh  appeal  to  his  protection,  and 
to  that  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  when  the 
French  occupied  Cuxhaven,  ana  had  demanded 
a  considerable  loan  from  them :  no  relief  was 
obtained,  or  even  a  remonstrance  issued,  upon 
that  unwarrantable  proceeding. 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  government  of  Den- 
mark was  the  only  neighbouring'  power  which 
displayed  the  slightest  spirit.  The  prince  royal 
speedily  collected  an  army  of  30,000  men  in  Hol- 
sU'in,  and  took  vigorous  measures  to  defend  his 
territories  ;  but  when  he  found  that  Prussia  had 
acquiesced  in  the  encroachments  of  France,  and. 
that  the  official  journal  of  Bonaparte  had  begun 
to  threaten  Denmark  herself  in  unequivocal 
terms,  unless  she  immediately  dispersed  the  army 
of  Holstein,  the  prince  royal  found  himself 
(though  reluctantly)  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
imperious  and  over-ruling-  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  his  German  states  were  again  placed  on  a 
peace  establishment. 

Although  Russia  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
must  doubtless  hav«  felt  much  displeased  at  tin- 
advance  of  the  French  army,  and  the  violation 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  she  was  the 


guarantee,  vet  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  t>« 
pacifically  disposed,  as  not  to  consider  that  ag#- 
grossiion  of  France  as  an  immediate  ground  of 
war.  Bonaparte  had  solemnly  alleged,  that  he 
only  occupied  Hanover  in  order  to  induce  the 
King  of  England  to  give  up  Malta,  agreeably 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The 
emperor,  who  eagerly  wished  for  the  restoration 
of  peace,  would  probably  have  been  glad  that 
England  could  by  any  means  have  been  induced 
to  execute  that  article  which  respected  the  island 
of  Malta.  The  British  government  had  however 
most  imprudently  rested  the  war  entirely  upon 
the  possession  of  that  island.  The  great  and 
continually  increasing  aggrandizement  of  France; 
the  violence  and  outrages  committed  by  her, 
daily*  against  the  independence  of  every  nation 
in  Europe  ;  and  her  continued  insult  and  injury 
to  Great  Britain,  were  all  to  be  forgiven,  if  she 
would  consent  that  the  latter  power  might  retaia 
the  possession  of  Malta.  It  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prising- therefore  that  tbe  nations  of  Europe 
evinced  the  most  profound  indifference  upon  the 
subject  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa,  or  even  of 
that  of  Malta.  There  were  but  three  nations 
in  the  world  that  would  have  wished  to  be  trou- 
bled with  the  possession  of  either,  namely,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia.  To  any  of  these 
nations  the  possession  of  the  latter  island  would 
be  an  important  object,  as  theineans  of  increas- 
ing or  establishing  their  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  and  Russia  having  evidently  wished 
and  demanded  the  possession  of  Malta  for  her- 
self, it  could  not  be  expected  that  she  would  be 
very  sanguine  in  her  efforts  to  procure  it  for 
England. 

As  therefore  England  had  embarked  in  war, 
on  a  ground  in  which  tlie  continental  powers 
could  feel  no  interest;  and  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  neutral  nations  would  be  obstructed  and 
cramped  in  their  commercial  relations,  as  well 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  as  in  every  former 
war,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  wish  that  a  peace 
might  be  concluded  upon  any  terms ;  and  as 
Bonaparte  professed  solely  to  desire  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  they  were  content 
to  allow  him  to  occupy  Hanover  as  the  means  of 
compelling  Great  Britain  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ments. 

The  real  views  of  France,  however,  were  soon  • 
more  perfectly  developed.  The  army  of  Hano- 
ver  was  but  the  advanced  guard  of  that  vast 
force  which  she  could  rapidly  move  into  the 
heart  of  Prussia,  or  any  northern  nation  that 
should  resist  her  will.  The  armies  at  Boulogne 
and  in  Holland  were  in  reality  as  formidable  to 
the  north  of  Europe  as  to  England.  In  Italy, 
her  armies  had  entered  the  kingdcrm  of  Naples, 
occupied  all  the  strong  places  on  its  eastern 
coasts,  aud  levied  contributions  throughout  the 
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whole  country :  at  once  a  most  flagrant  violation 
of  direct  treaty  with  that  power,  and  also  a  mani- 
fest insult  to  Russia.  From  the  moment  that 
Bonaparte  had  ascertained  that  nothing  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  either  Austria  or  Prussia, 
he  evinced  the  greatest  indifference  towards  the 
court  of  Petersburg!),  and  behaved  with  marked 
inattention  and  incivility  to  its  ambassador,  Count 
Markoff.  With  respect  to  his  solemn  engage- 
ments formerly  entered  into  with  that  power,  he 
paid  to  them  not  the  slightest  regard.  It  had 
been  agreed  by  treaty  between  Russia  and 
France,  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  should  be  settled 
by  those  two  nations  in  concert ;  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia  should  have  a  compensation  fer  the 
loss  of  Piedmont;  and  (hat  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  should  be  completely  re- 
Spected.  On  all  those  points  Bonaparte  evinced 
marked  disregard,  and  by  the  conduct  of  Sebas- 
tiani,  at  Corfu,  proved  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
dispossess  the  emperor  of  these  islands.  So 
many  provocations  and  insults  undoubtedly  must 
have  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Alexander:  the 
year,  however,  was  permitted  to  pass  over,  with- 
out any  decided  opposition  to  France,  from  him 
or  any  of  the  continental  powers. 

The  attitude  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  1803, 
may  be  thus  stated  : — While  France  was  extend- 
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by  the  Rhine,  or  even  the  Elbe ;  Germany  seemed  CHAP.  IV. 
lost  in  apathy,  or  the  sluggishness  of  despair  ! 
Italy  was  directly  governed  as  a  province  of 
France;  while  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Hanse. 
Towns,  were  necessitated  to  furnish  such  contri- 
butions in  money  as  were  demanded  by  the 
French  government. 

Arrived  at  this  height  of  power  and  military 
glory,  there  was  no  greater  object  left  for  the  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte,  than  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. But  vast  as  his  fortune  had  hitherto  been, 
when  opposed  to  the  continental  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, it  seems  to  have  been  constantly  kept  in 
check  by  the  better  genius  of  England.  In 
Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  Malta,  and  in  St.  Domingo, 
he  had  constantly  •  found  the  greatest  and  most 
promising  of  his  ambitious  projects  rendered 
abortive  by  the  valour  of  the  British  arms.  It 
is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should 
strain  every  nerve,  and  risk  every  danger,  to  de- 
stroy the  only  nation  which  had  the  will  and  the 
power  to  oppose  him.  But  the  exertions  and 
means  employed  for  the  invasion  of  England  only 
served  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation,  to 
defend  their  coasts  and  chastise  an  insolent  in- 
vader. 


CHAPTER  V 

Vieics  of  Bonaparte  in  a  Rupture  with  England. — flattering  Representation  of  the  State  of  France.— 
Plot  against  the  Government  of  Bonaparte  detected,— Moreau  and  others  arrested. — Consequent 
Agitation  and  Alarm. — Arrest  of  General  Pichegru. — Bonaparte  jealous  of  Moreau. — Affected 
Lenity. — Moreau  transported. —  Unjust  Seizure  and  Condemnation  of  the  Due  d'Enghieth*~ 
Geitcrul  Indignation  excited  by  his  Highness' s  Murder.— Spirited  Conduct  of  Russia. — Resentment 
of  Bonaparte. — Frivolous  and  unjust  Accusations  against  the  English  Government. — Summary  of 
the  Correspondence  on  the  Occasion. — Mysterious  Death  of  General  Pichegru. — Execution  of 
Georges,  tyc. — Ambition  of  Bonaparte.*— Is  proposed  to  be  hereditary  Emperor  of  France. — Garnet's 
Opposition  to  the  Measure — Fay ard^s  Support  of  if.—- Decree  to  that  Effect.— Bonaparte  an- 
nounces his  Dignity.— Declarations  of  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  Occasion.—Fresh 
Violation  of  the  Germanic  Empire  by  Bonaparte.— Seizure  of  the  British  ^Minister  at  Hamburgh, 
by  the  French — Bonaparte's  Coronation,  $c. 


THE  great  concessions  subscribed  to  by  the 
British  cabinet,  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  Ami- 
i.'iis,  appeared  to  have  misled  Bonaparte.  The 
inference  drawn  by  his  overbearing  mind,  was, 
that  the  spirit  of  Great  Britain  was  so  far  broken, 
as  to  suffer  his  arrogance  and  ambition  to  range 
uncontrolled ;  but,  finding  that  England  was  not 
so  far  reduced  as  implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  all  his 


projects,  or  base  enough  to  participate  in  them,  as 
he  had  more  than  once  ventured  to  suggest,  he 
considered  the  existing  peace  as  an  obstacle  to  • 
his  further  aggrandizement,  and  that  a  rupture,, 
which  he  might  ascribe  to  the  bad  faith  and  ill- 
will  of  Groat  Britain  towards  Frauce,  would  fur- 
nish him  with  a  more  specious  pretext,  andonore 
ample  meai»s,  to  consummate  his  views.    By  such .1 
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BOOK  VI.  an  event,  the  French  people  would  again  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  dismay, 
which  would  the  better  enable  him  to  increase  his 
personal  influence  and  authority,  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  his  various  establishments,  civil  and  mili- 
tary; whilst  all  murmurs  would  be  silenced  by 
the  dread  of  the  revival  of  those  sanguinary  scenes 
which  had  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  re- 
volution, and  to  which,  it  was  very  generally 
feared,  the  overthrow,  or  the  weakening  of  the 
existing  government,  might  lead. 

These  apprehensions  were  adroitly  inculcated, 
and  kept  alive  by  his  partisans,  whilst  the  vigi- 
lance and  indefatigable  attention  of  the  supreme 
head  of  the  government  were  loudly  proclaimed 
on  all  occasions.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
concluded  his  speech  to  the  legislative  body,  on 
the  opening  of  their  session  of  the  year  1804,  in 
the  following  terms ; — 

"  The  French  people,  proud  of  their  govern- 
ment, confident  in  their  resources,  and  happy  in 
their  institutions,  express  but  one  sentiment — 
love  for  the  august  head  of  the  state ;  free  from 
fear,  from  agitation,  from  disquietude,  they  repose 
in  him  the  care  of  their  destinies." 

The  flourishing  state  of  France  was  pourtraycd 
in  the  most  captivating  colours  in  the  official  re- 
port laid  before  the  legislative  body.  It  was 
there  represented,  that  although  the  republic  had 
been  forced  to  change  her  attitude,  her  situation 
was  in  no  respect  deteriorated,  and  that  the~  con- 
sciousness of  her  strength  was  a  sure  pledge  of 
her  prosperity;  that  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  country  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the 
torch  of  war  had  been  rekindled  by  a  jealous 
enemy ;  that  the  public  indignation  against  that 
enemy  was  as  much  increased  as  the  devotion  to 
-  the  first  consul ;  that  all  danger  of  internal  divi- 
sions was  at  an  end,  in  despite  of  every  effort 
made  by  the  English  to  promote  them.  In  short, 
that  the  war  had  not  even  interrupted  the  plans 
formed  for  a  time  of  peace,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  canals,  bridges,  and  harbours,  and 
objects  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had  pursued,  with  constancy,  every  measure 
that  tended  to  establish  the  constitution,  in  con- 
formity to  the  genius  and  wishes  of  the  citizens, 
so  as  to  attach  all  interests  and  all  hopes  to  its 
duration ;  that  the  finances  were  in  a  most  thriv- 
ing condition,  and  the  revenues  collected  with  the 
greatest  facility;  that  public  credit  had  maintained 
itself  in  the  midst  of,  shocks  of  war,  and  that  the 
sinking  fund  fulfilled,  with  constancy  and  fidelity, 
its  destination ;  that  out  of  two  hundred  millions 
(of  livres),  which  might  have  been  captured  by 
the  enemy,  more  than  two-thirds  had  been  saved  ; 
that  the  Hanoverian  army,  to  the  amount  of 
25,000  men,  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  them, 
and  that  their  cavalry  had  been  remounted  at  the 


expense  of  a  possession  dear  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  would  be  a  security  in  their  hands 
of  the  justice  which  he  would  hereafter  be  obliged 
to  render  them ;  that  France  would  never  acknow- 
ledge  less  advantageous  conditions  than  those  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  most 
perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  Helvetia,  Italy,  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  that  the  tranquillity  given  to  the  con- 
tinent, by  the  treaty  of  Luueville,  was  secured  by 
the  last  proceedings  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  report  made  by 
the  government,  and  which  was  well  calculated 
(allowing  its  truth  to  remain  undisputed)  to  tran- 
quillize the  minds  of  the  French  people,  and  in- 
spire them  with  a  firm  reliance  on  their  ruler. 
But,  admitting  the  general  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  forgetting  for  a  moment,  that,  in  all  similar 
publications,  every  unfavorable  circumstance  is 
suppressed,  it  might  be  presumed,  that  the  source 
of  so  much  national  prosperity,  like  the  overflow 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  might  be  but  of  short 
duration.  The  whole  of  this  flattering  represen- 
tation being  founded  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  France  were  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  various  establishments 
therein  mentioned,  without  touching  upon  the  ad- 
ditional expenses  occasioned  by  the  war,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  extraordinary  funds,  to  the 
amount  of  150  millions  tournoix,  (about  6,250,000/. 
sterling)  had  been  received,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  from  contributions  levied  on  the 
United  States,  Hanover,  the  Hause  Towns,  Spain, 
and  Portugal ;  independently  of  which  aid,  nearly 
a  fourth  part  of  the  French  army  was  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  Italy,  Holland,  and  Hanover. 
As  France  was  thus  aggrandizing  herself  at  the 
expense  of  other  powers,  it  behoved  Europe,  for 
the  happiness  of  the  world  at  large,  to  prevent 
this  from  being  a  permanent  revenue. 

While  France  was  thus  lulled  into  credulity 
by  the  artifice  of  Bonaparte,  an  event  occurred 
which  materially  contributed  to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  his  projects. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  a  plot  was 
detected,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  have 
been  the  overthrow  of  the  government  The 
principal  persons  implicated  in  it,  were  General 
Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  formerly  a  leader 
of  the  insurgents  in  Britanny,  Lajollais,  a  confi- 
dent of  the  former,  and  several  other  individuals 
attached  to  the  latter.  It  likewise  appeared  that 
General  Moreau  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  entered 
into  the  views  of  Pichegru,  and  had  had  some 
secret  interviews  with  him  since  his  return  to 
Paris.  It  was  also  positively  asserted,  that  the 
conspirators  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  making 
away,  in  the  first  instance,  with  Bonaparte. 

The  first  intimation  of  this  intrigne  is  said  to 
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have  been  given  by  a  confidential  agent  of  the 
parties,  who  had  been  arrested  near  Calais,  ou 
his  return  from  England. 

Lajollais,  Moreau,  and  several  others,  were 
hereupon  arrested  ;  but  Pichegru  and  Georges, 
though  known  to  be  at  Paris,  found  means,  for  a 
short  time,  lo  screen  themselves  from  the  re- 
searches of  the  police. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  following  report, 
relative  to  this  conspiracy,  was  made  to  the  go- 
vernment, by  the  grand  judge,  minister  of  justice  : 

"  Citizen  First  Consul ! 

"  New  plots  have  been  hatched  by  England  ; 
this  was  the  case  even  amidst  the  peace  which 
she   swore   to  maintain,  and  when  she  violated 
the  treaty   of  Aurens,  she   counted  less  on   her 
strength    than   on   the  success  of  her  machina- 
tions.   But  government  was  vigilant ;  the  steps  of 
the  agents  of  the   enemy  were   followed  by  the 
eye  of  justice:  the  people  of  London  were  no 
doubt  expecting  to  hear  the  explosion  of  that 
mine  which  had  been  dug  under  our  feet.     At 
any  rate,  the  most  ominous  reports  were  spread, 
and  they  were  indulging  the  most  criminal  hopes; 
on  a  sudden  the  agents  of  the   conspiracy  were 
arrested ;  proofs  have  accumulated,  and  they  are 
so  strong  and  so  evident,  that  they  carry  with 
them  conviction   to  every  mind.      Georges  and 
liis  band  of  assassins  had  remained  in  the  pay  of 
England ;  their  agents  were  still  traversing  La 
Vendee,  Morbilian,  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  were 
endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  find  partisans,  of 
whom  they  were  deprived  by  the  moderation  of 
government  and  of  the  laws.    Pichegru,  unmasked 
by  the  events  which  preceded  the  18th  Fructidor, 
year  5,  (Sept.  5,  1797,)  and  unveiled,  in  particu- 
lar, by  that  correspondence  which  General  Mo- 
reau had  addressed  to  the  directory,  had  carried 
with   him   to   England    his   hatred    against    his 
country.     In  the  year  8,  he  and  Villot  were  in 
the  train  of  the  armies  of  our  enemies,  in  order  to 
unite  with  the  brigands  of  the  south.     In   the 
year  9,  he  conspired  with  the  committee  of  Ba- 
reuth,  and  since  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  has  still 
been  the  hope  and  the  counsellor  of  the  enemies 
of  France.  The  British  perfidy  associated  Georges 
with  Pichegru,  the  infamous  Georges,  with  that 
Pichegru  whom  France  had  esteemed,  whom  she 
wished  for  a  long  time  to  consider  as  incapable  of 
treachery!    In  the  year  11,  a  criminal  reconcilia- 
tion united  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  two  men  be- 
Hvecn  whom  honor  ought  to  place  eternal  hatred. 
The  police  seized  at  Calais  one  of  their  agents, 
at  the  moment  when  lie  was  returning  a  second 
time  from  England.     This  man  had  in  his  pos- 
session documents  which  confirmed  the  reality  of 
a  reconciliation  at  that  time  inexplicable,  had  not 
the  bonds  which  united  them  been  formed  by 
criminality.     On  the  arrest  of  this  agent,  General 
30. 
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Moreau  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  agitated.  BOOK  VI. 
lie  took  some  private  steps  to  ascertain  whether 
government  was  informed  of  it ;  but  it  was  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  he  himself,  when  he  recovered 
his  tranquillity,  concealed  from  government  an 
event  which  could  not  but  awaken  its  vigilance. 
He  observed  silence  even  when  Pichegru  was 
publicly  admitted  into  the  councils  of  the  British 
ministry,  when  he  united  in  a  notorious  manner 
with  the  enemies  of  France.     Government  was 
disposed  to  consider  his  silence  as  arising  from 
the  dread  of  a  confession,  which  would  have  hum- 
bled him,  as  it  considered  his  retirement  from 
public  affairs,  his  suspicious 'connections,  and  his 
imprudent  language,  as  the  effect  of  peevishness 
and  discontent.     General  Morenu,  who  could  not 
fail  of  being  suspected,  since   he  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence   with   the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  who,   in   consequence  of  this  sus- 
picion, which  was  too  well  founded,  would  at  any 
other  period  have  been  arrested,  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  in  tranquillity  his  honors,  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  the  kindness  of  the  republic.     Events, 
however,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other :  Lajollais, 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  Pichegru,  went  pri- 
vately from  Paris  to  London,  returned  to  Paris, 
carried  to  Pichegru  the  ideas  of  General  Moreau — 
carried  back  to  Moreau  the  ideas  and  designs  of 
Pichegru   and  his    associates ;    the    brigands   of 
Georges  were  preparing,  even  in  Paris,  every 
thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their 
common  designs.    A  place  was  assigned  between 
Dieppe  and  Treport,  at  a  distance  from  molesta- 
tion or  the  eye  of  vigilance,  where  the  brigands  of 
England,  brought  over  in  English  ships,  landed 
without  being  observed,  and  where  they  found 
corrupted  men  to  receive  them — men  paici  to  con- 
duct them  during  the  night  from  fixed  stations, 
previously  agreed  on,  and  thus  to  convey  them  to 
Paris.     At   Paris  lurking-places  were  procured 
for  them  in  houses  hired  before-hand,  where  they 
had  confidants  to  protect  them  :  they  had  some  of 
these  in  different  quarters  and  streets  at  Chaillot, 
in  the  Rue  de  Bacq,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Blar- 
ceau,  in  the  Marais.     A  first  debarkation  was  ef- 
fected, consisting  of  Georges  himself,  and  eight 
of  his  brigands.     Georges  returned  to  the  coast 
to  assist  at  the  landing  of  Coster  St.  Victor,  con- 
demned by  a  sentence  passed  in  the  affair  of 
Nivose  3,   and  of  ten  other  brigands.     In  'the 
commencement   of  the    present   month    a   third 
landing  was  effected ;   it  consisted  of  Pichegru, 
Lnjollais,  Armand,  Gaillard,  brother  of  Raould, 
John  Marie,  one  of  the  first  confidants  of  Georges, 
and  some  other  brigands  of  the  same  stamp. — 
Georges  with  Joyau,  called  d'Assar,  Saint  Vin- 
cent and  Picot,  wejit  to  receive  this  third  debarka- 
tion :  the  M  hole  assembled  at  the  farm  de  la  Po- 
terie.     A  fourth  landing  was  expected ;  the  ves- 
sels M  ere  in  sight,  but  contrary  winds  prevented 
5  Q 
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BOOK  V].  them  from  approaching :  a  few  days  ago,  they 
— -  were  still  making  signals.  Georges  and  Pichegru 
CHIP.  V.  arrived  at  Paris,  where  (hey  lodged  in  the  sanxs 
house,  surrounded  by  about  thirty  brigands,  under 
f  lie  command  of  Georges;  an  interview  took  place 
between  tiiem  and  Moreau  :  the  place,  the  day, 
and  the  hour,  where  the  first  conference  was  held, 
are  known — a  second  was  agreed  on,  but  did  not 
take  place  ;  a  third  and  a  fourth  took  place,  even 
in  the  house  of  General  31oreau.  The  presence 
of  Georges  and  Pichegru  at  Paris,  .these  con- 
ferences with  General  Moreau,  are  confirmed  by 
incontestable  and  numerous  proofs.  Georges  and 
Pichegrn  have  been  traced  from  house  to  house. 
Search  has  also  been  made  for  those  who  assisted 
at  their  landing :  those  who,  under  the  cloud, 
conducted  them  from  post  to  post:  those  who 
gave  them  an  asylum  at  Paris ;  their  confidants 
and  accomplices.  Lajollais,  their  principal  agent, 
and  General  Moreau,  are  arrested  ;  the  effects  and 
papers  of  Pichegru  have  been  seized,  and  the 
police  is  employing  the  greatest  activity  to  find 
him.  .England  wishes  to  overthrow  our  govern- 
ment, and  by  this  overthrow  to  effect  the  ruin 
of  France,  to  deliver  it  up  to  ages  of  civil  war 
and  confusion.  But  to  overturn  a  government, 
maintained  by  the  affection  of  thirty  millions  of 
citizens,  and  surrounded  by  a  brave,  powerful, 
and  faithful  army,  was  a  task  not  only  superior 
to  the  strength  of  England,  but  of  all  Europe. 
England,  therefore,  had  no  hopes  of  accomplishing 
her  design,  but  by  the  assassination  of  the  first 
consul,  and  by  covering  this  assassination  under 
the  shadow  of  a  man  who  was  still  protected  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  services.  I  must  add, 
that  the  citizevs  need  be  under  no  uneasiness. 
The  greater  part  of  the  brigands  have  been 
arrested  ;  the  rest  have  fled,  and  are  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  police.  No  suspicion  attaches  to  any 
class  of  citizens,  or  to  any  branch  of  adminis- 
tration. I  shall  not  give  any  further  details  in 
this  report;  you  have  seen  all  the  papers;  you 
will,  therefore,  give  orders  for  their  being  laid 
before  the  eyes  of  justice. 

"  Signed  by  the  grand  judge,  minister  of  justice. 

"  REGNIEH. 

"  Certified  in  due  form,  the  secretary  of  state, 

"  H.  B.  MARET." 

This  paper  having  been  read  to  the  tribunate, 
the  presideut,  after  making  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject,  concluded  by  declaring,  in  the  name 
of  the  assembly,  that  they  would  be  responsible 
for  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  which  secured  to 
FrancQ  her  glory  and  her  prosperity.  He  then 
proposed  that  the  tribunate  should,  in  a  body, 
wait  on  the  first  consul,  in  order  to  express  their 
detestation  of  the  meditated  attempt,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  escape  from  the  threatened 
danger. 

Hereupon,  the  brother  of  General  Moreau,  who 
was  a  member  of  this  body,  testified  his  deep  con- 


cern to  find  that  endeavours  had  been  made  to 
traduce  a  man  who  had  rendered  such  important 
services  to  the  republic,  and  who  was  deprived  of 
tho  liberty  of  exculpating  himself.  He  made  a 
solemn  declaration  of  his  brother's  innocence,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
before  an  ordinary  tribunal,  for  he  could  easily 
make  it  appear,  that  the  accusation  against  him 
was  an  infamous  calumny. 

It  was  s*id,  in  reply,  that  the  defence  of 
General  Moreau  should  have  all  the  latitude, 
liberty,  and  publicity  of  which  so  important  a 
cause  was  susceptible. 

Deputations  from  the  senate,  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  tribunate  waited  accordingly  on 
the  first  consul,  and,  in  terms  of  strong  indig- 
nation, deprecated  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
revealed  :  attributed  it  to  the  instigation  of  Eng- 
land, and  exhorted  him  to  pay  greater  attention 
than  his  natural  courage  prompted  him  to  do,  to 
his  personal  safety,  which  was  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  nation.  The  most  me- 
morable passage  in  those  addresses  is  the  follow- 
ing, used  by  Joubert,  president  of  the  tribunate. 

"  While  we  imagined,  citizen  first  consul,  that 
you  had  nothing  to  dread  but  the  dangers  of 
legitimate  war,  the  perfidy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment surrounded  you  with  new  snares.  What  a 
humiliating  avowal  of  its  inability  to  comhal  with 
open  arms  the  repairing  genius  of  France  !!!" 

Bonaparte  replied  to  these  addresses,  that, 
"  Since  he  had  attained  the  chief  magistracy, 
many  plots  had  been  formed  against  his  life. 
Educated  in  camps,  he  never  regarded,  as  im- 
portant, dangers  which  caused  in  him  no  fear. — 
But  he  could  not  avoid  experiencing  a  serious 
and  painful  foiling,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
situation  in  which  that  great  nation  would  hare 
been  involved,  had  (his  last  conspiracy  succeeded  : 
for  it  was  principally  against  the  glory,  the  liberty, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  French  people  that  it  was 
planned.  He  had  long  since  renounced  the  hope 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  private  life.  All  his 
days  were  employed  in  fulfilling  the  duties  which 
his  fate  and  (he  will  of  the  French  people  had 
imposed  upon  him.  Heaven  would  watch  over 
France,  and  defeat  the  stratagems  of  the  wicked. 
The  citizens  might  be  free  from  alarm — his  life 
would  continue  as  long  as  it  should  be  of  utility 
to  the  nation.  But  he  wished  the  French  people 
to  understand,  that  without  their  confidence  and 
affection  existence  would  be  to  him  without  con- 
solation, and  to  them  without  aii  object."' 

These  measures  were  accompanied  by  com- 
munications to  the  same  effect,  issued  in  genentl 
orders  to  the  French  armies,  and  were  followed, 
of  course,  by  corresponding  addresses. 

That  from  the  sailors,  composing  what  was 
styled  the  right  wing  of  the  national  flotilla,  con- 
cluded thus: 

"  Citizen  first  consul,  we  wait  with  impatience 
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tor  the  mpment  when  you  shall  proclaim  the  hour 
of  vengeance." 

These  events,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  the  police,  created  the  greatest  agitation 
and  alarm. 

On  the  28fh  of  February,  Pichegru  was  arrested 
in  a  private  house  at  Paris,  having  been  betrayed 
by  a  person  with  whom  he  had  lodged :  and,  on 
the  JWfh,  a  law  was  proposed  and  passed,  in  the 
ronrce  of  "a  single  sitting,  by  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  denounced  against  all  those 
who  should  conceal  Georges,  or  any  of  his  accom- 
plices; and  a  deputation  was  charged  to  com- 
municate this  law  to  Bonaparte. 

Duvidal,  their  organ  on  this  occasion,  delivered 
the  following  speech : 

"  Citizen  first  consul,  the  tribunate  and  the 
legislative  body  have  adopted  measures  to  cut 
the  last  thread  of  the  conspiracy. — These  mea- 
sures would  be  in  vain,  if  they  were  not  prompt. 
l,ove  of  the  country  dictated  to  the  tribunate  the 
wish  it  has  expressed  for  their  being  put  in  im- 
mediate execution.  Everything  is  at  stake  when 
you  are  in  danger.  It  is  the  repose,  the  glory, 
the  existence  of  the  republic  which  must  be'saved 
by  the  preservation  of  its  chief,  from  criminal 
attacks.  The  French  people  have  intimated  to 
us  their  destinies;  you  owe  it  to  them,  and  we 
require  of  you  to  take  all  means  for  preserving 
him  in  whom  centre  their  wishes,  their  affections, 
and  their  hopes." 

The  first  consul  answered,  that  he  would  take 
the  wish  expressed  by  the  tribunate  into  early 
and  serious  consideration. 

At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  issued 
from  the  police  office,  notifying  the  law  which  had 
just  passed — informing  the  inhabitants,  that 
Georges  and  his  associates  were  still  at  Paris, 
from  whence  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape, 
the  barriers  and  roads  being  guarded  with  the 
.  utmost  vigilance ;  and  summoning  all  those  who 
had,  or  did  conceal  them,  to  profit  of  the  period 
allowed  by  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
its  axe.  Masters  of  furnished  houses  were  or- 
dered to  examine  all  individuals  lodging  with 
them.  The  drivers  of  hackney-coaches  were  ap- 
prized, that  such  persons  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  their  carriages,  and  a  reward  was  promised 
to  those  who  would  assist  the  police  in  securing 
them.  A  report  *vas  likewise  published,  de- 
scribing the  persons,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  inn- 
plicated  in  this  affair. 

Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  March,  Georges, 
accompanied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Leridan, 
the  younger,  was  arrested  in  a  cabriolet,  attempt- 
ing, as  it  is  supposed,  to  escape  from  Paris,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  He  killed,  with  a  pistol 
shot,  the  peace  officer  who  stopped  the  horse,  and 
wounded  another,  who  endeavoured  to  seize  him. 
Several  others  were  daily  taken  up. 

General  Moreau's  wife  was  suffered  to  remain 
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at  liberty  ;  and.  indeed,  during  the  confhienent  BOOK  VI. 
of  her  husband,  she  experienced,  notwithstanding 
the  jealousy  of  the    government,  open  marks  of 
attention  and  compassion,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris.     But  this  lenity  towards  Madame  Moreau, 
so   unusual  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment,  was  more  a  measure  of  policy  than   of 
humanity.     For  the  high  military  reputation  of 
her  husband,  his  probity,  moderation,  and  dis- 
interestedness,  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  army,  and   had  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  all  well  thinking  persons  in 
France.     He  was  also  considered  as  the  natural 
rival  of  the  first  consul,  and  looked  up  to  as  the 
person  most  likely  to  deliver  France  from  his 
tyranny!     He  had   long  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Bonaparte,  but  prudence  had  checked  the.  ex- 
ercise of  that  passion  by  any  act  of  violence.     A 
pretext  for  his  arrest  was  consequently  an  object 
of  the  greatest  magnitude   to  the    first  consul. 
However,  it  was  still  judged  expedient  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  with  caution,  lest  any  apparent 
harshness    might  cause  a  clamor,-  and  perhaps 
stronger  marks  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  troops ;  and  although  he  was  found  guilty  of 
the  charges  adduced  against  him,  by  the  tribunal 
before  which  he  was  tried,  his  sentence  was  re- 
mitted on  his  having  written -a  penitential  letter 
to  Bonaparte,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should 
retire  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  conspiracy  being  thus  defeated,  and  the 
principal  persons  concerned  in  •  confinement, 
Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
which  then  presented  itself,  to  get  rid  of  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  from  whom 
he  entertained  considerable  apprehensions.  In 
this  he  was  not  actuated  solely  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge, for  he  had  been  previously  heard  to  say, 
that  the  only  individual  of  that  unfortunate  family 
who  could  be  deemed  dangerous  to  the  existing 
French  government, resided  in  an  obscure  manner 
in  a  small  town  in  Germany.  This  could  apply 
only  to  the  Due  d'Enghien,  consequently,  it  is 
probable  that  the  seizure  of  that  prince  had  long 
been  in  contemplation. 

lu  fact,  the  Due  d'Enghieu  had  acquired  the 
highest,  reputation.  During  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  war,  he  had  served  under  his  gallant 
grandfather,  the  Prince  of  Coude,  and  had  so  much 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery  .is 
an  officer,  added  to  his  unbounded  generosity  and 
humanity,  as  to  be  adored  by  his  followers,  and 
admired"  by  his  enemies.  Such  conduct  must 
have  procured  him  numerous  friends  and  pattizans 
in  France. 

The  violation  of  the  territory  of  an  independent 
but  weak  potentate  was  no  impediment,  and  but 
a  trivial  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte, 
compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  illustrious  and 
valuable  a  victim. 

Shortly  aftw  the  disbanding1  »f  the  army  of 
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BOOK  VI.  Condc,  his  holiness  fixed  his,  resilience  at  Et- 
teiilicim,  in  the  electorate  of  Baden,  where  lie 
passed  his  time  iu  the  society  of  a  few  select 
friends.  His  principal  occupation  was  study,  his 
recreations  the  culture  of  a  small  garden,  and 
hunting.  Besides,  it  is  probable,  that  the  locality 
of  his  retreat  furnished  him  with  the  opportunities 
of  receiving1  earlier  intelligence  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  France,  than  if  he  had  been  further  re- 
moved from  the  frontiers. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  Elector  of  Baden 
had  of  Bonaparte's  design,  was  the  following 
letter,  dated  the  10th  of  March,  from  Talleyrand, 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  Baron 
Edelsheim,  the  elector's  prime  minister. 

"  Sir, 

f  I  had  formerly  sent  you  a  note,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  to  request  the  arrest  of  the  French 
emigrants  who  were  assembled  at  Offenburg,  as 
the  first  Consul,  from  successive  arrests  of  the 
banditti,  which  the  English  government  has  sent 
to  France,  and  from  the  result  of  the  trials  which 
have   been    instituted,  has  obtained   a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  extensive  part  which  the  Eng- 
lish agents  at  Oftenburg  have  had  in  those  hor- 
rible plots,  which  have  been  devised  against  his 
own  person,  and  against  the  safety  of  France.  He 
was,  at  the    same    time,   warned  that   the  Due 
d'Enghien,    and   General    Dumourier,    were   at 
Ettenheim.     As  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  in  that  city  without  the  permission  of  his  elec- 
toral  highness,  the  first  consul,  therefore,  could 
not    sec,  without  the    deepest    concern,    that    a 
prince,  whom    he    had    distinguished   by    every 
mark  of  friendship,  should  give  an  asylum  to  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  France,  and   permit 
them,  so  tranquilly,  to  project  such  unprecedented 
conspiracies.      From  these  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, the  first  consul    has  found  it  necessary 
to    order   two  small  detachments  of  troops  to 
repair    to    Offenburg   and   Ettenheim,    to  seize 
the  authors  of  a  crime,  the  nature  of  which  is 
•uch  as  to  place  those,  who  are  proved  to  have 
had  a  share  in  it,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
of   nations.     It   is  General   Caulincourt  v\ho   is 
charged  with  th<-  execution  of  these  orders  of  the 
first   consul,  and  who,  there    is   no  doubt,    will 
employ  every  care  and  attention  in  fulfilling  the 
same,  which    his  electoral   highness    can    wish. 
He  will  have  the  honor  to  deliver  the  letter  which 
I  have  been  directed  to  write." 

Little  suspecting  any  attempt  upon  his  person, 
the  Due  d'Enghien  was  seized,  together  with 
several  other  individuals,  on  the  15th  of3farch, 
by  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  who  had  passed 
the  Rhine  on  the  preceding  night,  under  the 
command  of  General  Caulincourt,  aid-de-camp 
to  Bonaparte;,  and  instantly  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Strasburgh. 
On  the  17th  he  was  sent  forward  to  Paris,  in 


consequence  of  orders  received  by  the  telegraph, 
and  was  obliged  to  continue  the  journey,  a  distance 
of  about  400  miles,  without  the  smallesfintermis- 
sion,  escorted  by  relays  of  r/ens  d'armcs.  At  wx 
oYlock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  he  arrived  i.t 
Paris,  and  was  conducted,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Temple,  as  it  were  to  wound  his  feelings  by 
the  sight  of  a  prison  where  so  many  of  the  royal 
family  had  suffered  such  atrocious  cruelties  ;  even 
there  he  was  not  permitted  to  repose,  but  was 
hurried  away  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  a 
tribunal,  under  the  appellation  of  a  special  military 
commission,  composed  of  persons  devoted  to  Bo- 
naparte, selected  by  his  brother-in-law,  General 
Murat,  governor  of  Paris,  had  been  convened. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
almost  exhausted  from  want  of  rest  and  nourish- 
ment, he  was  forced  to  appear  before  his  judges, 
who,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  ptcsscd  upon  him 
the  sentence  of  death. 

He  was  accused,  1st,  Of  having  borne  arms 
against  the  French  republic.  2ndly,  Of  having 
offered  his  services  to  the  English  government, 
the  enemy  of  the  French  people.  JJrdly,  Of  having 
received  and  accredited  agents  of  the  said  go- 
vernment ;  of  having  procnred  for  them  the  means' 
of  maintaining  an  understanding  in  France,  and 
having  conspired  with  them  against  the  internal 
and  external  safety  of  the  state.  4thly,  Of  having 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of 
French  emigrants,  and  others  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land, formed  in  the  countries  of  Fribourg  and 
Baden,  othly,  Of  having  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence in  the  town  of  Strasburgh,  tending  to  stir  up 
the  neighbouring  departments,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  there  a  diversion  in  fa»or  of  England, 
(ithly,  Of  being- one  of  the  favorers  and  accomplices 
of  the  conspiracy  planned  by  the  English  ag'ainist 
the  life  of  the  first  consul,  and  intending,  in  case 
of  the  success  of  this  conspiracy,  to  enter  France 
hostilely. 

Upon  each  of  these  charges  the  court  foufld  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  judgment  was  pronounced  iu 
the  following  words  : 

"  The  special  military  commission  unanimously 
condemns  to  the  pain  of  death,  Louis  Antoine 
Henri  de  Bourbon,  Due  d'Enghein,  in  atonement 
for  the  crimes  of  being  a  spy,  of  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
and  of  an  attempt  against  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal safety  of  the  state." 

No  evidence  whatever  was  produced  upon  the 
trial,  which  was  a  mere  formality,  preparatory  to 
the  execution  of  a  sentence  virtually  pronounced 
by  the  order  for  the  prince's  arrest. 

During  the  whole  of  this  distressing  scene,  the 
Due  d'Enghien  manifested  the  greatest  calmness 
and  fortitude,  a  circumstance  the  more  surprising, 
when  we  consider  how  much  cause  he  had  to  be 
irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  experienced,  and 
to  be  enervated  by  the  fatigtie  and  want  of  proper 
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nourishment,  which  he  hail  endured  for  the  last 
six  days.  Even  lliu  interval  between  his  con- 
demnation and  execution  was  not  undisturbed. 
Four  gens  d'sirmes  were  posted  in  the  dungeon 
v  here  he  was  confined ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  communicate  with  the 
clergyman  who  attended  him  on  the  occasion, 
otherwise  than  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to 
be  overheard  by  his  guards.  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  General  Murat  arrived  at  Vincenncs, 
under  an  escort  of  Mamelukes,  accompanied  by 
lour  aides-de-camp,  together  with  Generals  E. 
Mortier,  Duroc,  Hulin,  and  Louis  Bonaparte. 
The  castle  was  surrounded,  and  the  avenues  to 
that  part  of  the  wood  of  Vinceunes  appointed  for 
the  execution,  guarded  by  Italian  troops  of  pens 
d'armes,  while  each  Mameluke  was  provided  with 
a  torch  for  the  occasion. 

The  duke,  on  being  informed  of  his  sentence, 
tranquilly  replied,  "  I  am  ready  and  resigned." 
It  is  moreover  asserted  that,  upon  hearing  that 
the  grenadiers  commanded  to  shoot  him  were 
Italians  of  Bonaparte's  guard,  be  said,  "  Thank 
God  they  are  not  Frenchmen  !  1  am  condemned 
by  a  foreigner,  and  God  be  praised  that  my 
executioners  are  also  sacb.  It  will  be  a  stain 
the  less  upon  my  countrymen  ;"  and  that,  at  the 
place  of  execution,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  exclaiming,  "  May  God  preserve  my 
king,  and  deliver  my  country  from  the  yoke  of 
a  foreigner."  It  was  proposed  to  bind  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes,  but  he  prevented  it,  say- 
ing, "  that  a  loyal  soldier,  who  has  often  been 
exposed  to  ftre  and  sword,  can  face  death  with 
open  eyes,  and  without  fear."  He  then  looked 
at  the  soldiers,  who  had  levelled  their  pieces, 
•aying,  "  Grenadiers,  lower  your  arms,  other- 
wise you  will  miss  or  only  wound  me."  Of  the 
nine  who  fired,  seven  hit  him :  two  bullets 
pierced  his  head,  and  five  his  body.  A  coffin, 
partly  filled  vith  lime,  was  ready  to  receive  his 
corpse,  and  a  grave  had  been  dug  in  the  garden 
of  the  castle,  where  he  was  interred.  Thus  pe- 
rished, in  the  prime  of  life,  the  only  son  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  a  prince  who  inherited  all  the 
virtues  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Conde  !  !  ! 

By  this  foul  deed  Bonaparte  manifested  his 
determination  (if  it  admitted  of  any  question  be- 
fore) to  perpetuate,  at  all  hazards,  his  dominion. 
He  certainly  got  rid  of  one  formidable  opponent, 
but  he  created  many  others,  who  only  waited 
for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  declare  themselves. 
Unfortunately  for  mankind,  he  had  such  nume- 
rous accomplices  in  guilt,  whose  fortunes,  and 
perhaps  existence,  depended  upon  the  upholding 
his  authority,  and  who  were  perfectly  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  governing  that  ignorant 
and  abject  people,  namely,  by  severity  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  having  those  means  completely  in 
their  hands,  that  it  required  more  than  an  or- 
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dinary  course  of  events,  and  a  prodigious  reverse  BOOK  VI. 
of  fortune,  to  shake  his  power.  • 

This  unjustifiable  proceeding  excited  a  gene-  CHAP-  v- 
ral,  but,  in  many  cases,  a  smothered  indigna- 
tion. Russia,  however,  eame  forward  with  that 
openness  and  intrepidity  which  so  well  became 
her.  His  imperial  majesty,  conformably  to  that 
magnanimity  which  has  long  characterised  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg)!,  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  testifying  the  lively  interest  which 
be  took  in  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince : 
and  the  following  spirited  remonstrance,  upon 
this  inhuman  transaction,  was  addressed  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  through  M. 
Oubril,  his  imperial  majesty's  charge  d'  ay'airc* 
at  Paris. 

"  According  to  the  orders  which  the  under- 
signed charge  d'  affaires  of  his  imperial  majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*  has  received  from 
his  court,  he  hastens  to  inform  the  minister  of 
the  French  republic,  that  his  illustrious  master 
has  learned,  with  equal  astonishment  and  con- 
cern, the  event  that  has  taken  place  at  Etten- 
heim,  the  circumstances  that  have  attended  it, . 
and  its  melancholy  result.  The  concern  of  the 
emperor  on  this  occasion  is  the  more  lively,  a* 
he  can  by  no  means  reconcile  the  viula'ion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Elector  of  Baden  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  propriety  which  are  held 
sacred  among  nations,  and  are  the  bulwark  of 
their  reciprocal  relations.  His  imperial  majesty 
finds  in  thia  act  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  of  a  neutral  territory,  which,  at 
least,  was  as  arbitrary  as  it  was  public ;  a  vio- 
lation, the  consequences  of  which  are  difficult 
to  estimate,  and  which,  if  considered  as  ad- 
missible, must  entirely  annihilate  the  security 
and  independence  of  sovereign  states.  If  the 
German  empire,  after  the  misfortunes  it  has 
suffered,  which  have  made  it  sensibly  feel  the 
necessity  of '  tranquillity  and  repose,  must  still 
be  in  fear  for  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  could 
it  have  been  expected  that  this  should  have 
originated  on  the  part  of  a  government  which 
has  laboured  to  secure  to  it  peace,  and  imposed 
on  itself  tho  duty  of  guaranteeing  its  continuance. 
All  these  considerations  have  not  permitted  the 
emperor  to  pass  over  in  silence  this  unexpected 
event,  which  has  spread  consternation  through 
all  Germany.  His  imperial  majesty  has  held  it 
to  be  his  duty,  as  guarantee  and  mediator  of  the 
peace,  to  notify  to  the  slates  of  the  empire,  the 
manner  in  which  he  views  an  action  which  en- 
dangers their  security  and  independence.  The 
Russian  resident  at  Ratisbon  has,  in  conse- 
quence, received  orders  to  deliver  in  a  note  to 
tho  diet,  and  to  represent  to  it,  and  to  the  head 
of  the  empire,  the  nece'ssity  of  remonstrating  to 
the  French  government  against  this  violation  of 
the  German  territory.  His  imperial  majesty 
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BOOK  VI.  holds  it  in  like  manner  to  be  his  duty  to  notify 
his  sentiments  directly  to  the  French  govern- 
ment by  the  undersigned,  as  his  majesty  is  as- 
sured, that  the  first  consul  will  hasten  to  attend 
to  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  German  politi- 
cal body,  and  feel  the  pressing  necessity  of 
taking  tfie  most  active  measures  to  relieve  nil  the 

governments  of  Kurope  from  the  alarm  he  must 
ave    occasioned    to  them,    and  put   an    end   to 
an  order  of  things  too  dangerous  to  their  safety 
and  future  independence. 

"  The  undersigned  hereby  fulfils  the  com- 
mands of  his  illustrious  master,  and  avails  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  communicate  to  the  citizen 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  assurance  of  his 
high  esteem." 

The  following  note  was  also  presented  on  the 
6th  of  May,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbou,  by  the 
Russian  minister  resident  there ;  dated  May  5, 
and  signed  De  Kluppell : 

"  The  event  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
states  of  his  highness  the  Elector  of  Baden;  the 
conclusion  of  which  has  been  so  melancholy,  has 
occasioned  the  most  poignant  grief  to  the  Em- 
peror of  all  (he  Russias.  He  cannot  but  view 
•with  the  greatest  concern  the  violation  which  has 
been  committed  on  the  tranquillity  and  integrity 
of  the  German  territory.  His  imperial  majesty 
is  the  more  affected  by  this  event,  as  he  never 
could  have  expected  that  a  power  which  had  un- 
dertaken, in  common  with  himself,  the  office  of 
mediator,  and  was  consequently  bound  to  exert 
his  care  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  Ger- 
many, could  have  departed,  in  such  a  manner, 
from  the  sacred  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  tlie  duties  it  had  so  lately  taken  upon  itself. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  diet  to  the  serious  consequences  to  which  the 
German  empire  must  be  exposed,  if  acts  of  vio- 
lence, of  wliich  the  first  example  has  just  been 
•een,  should  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  it  will, 
with  its  accustomed  foresight,  easily  perceive 
how  much  the  future  tranquillity  and  security  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  each  of  its  members,  must 
be  endangered,  if  such  violent  proceedings 
should  be  deemed  allowable,  and  suffered  to  take 
place  without  observation  or  opposition." 

It  did  not  seem  expedient  though  to  most  of 
the  powers  to  whom  this  exhortation  was  ad- 
dressed, to  take  up  the  subject  with  that  earn- 
estness which  their  dignity  and  independence 
seemed  to  demand,  so  that  a  step  undertaken  by 
Russia  from  such  just  and  noble  motives,  termi- 
nated in  a  feeble  and  fruitless  correspondence. 
It  bad,  however,  the  effect  of  producing  a  note 
from  the  French  government,  composed  with  so 
little  management  as  to  aggravate  instead  of  pal- 
liating the  offence  complained  of;  and,  as  it 
gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  and  able  discussion 


on  the  part  of  Russia,    it    is  here   necessary  to 
cite  the  most  striking  passages. 

This  note  observed,  that  the  influence  of  the 
enemies  of  France  had  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  that  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  was  thus  en- 
dangered. That  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  most  concerned  in  the  fate 
of  Germany,  had  understood  that  the  French 
government  were  authorised  in  arresting,  at  two 
leagues  from  the  frontier,  French  rebels,  M-!IO, 
from  their  conduct,  hnd  placed  themselves  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations.  That  the 
first  consul  had  no  account  to  render  to  the  Em- 
peror  of  Russia,  on  a  point  which  in  no  wise 
concerned  his  interests,  but  if  the  intention  of 
his  imperial  majesty  were  to  form  a  new  coali- 
tion, what  seed  was  there  for  empty  pretences? 
Why  not  act  openly?  That  the  "first  consul 
knew  no  man  who  could  intimidate  France ;  no 
man  whom  he  would  permit  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  country.  It  was  required 
that  France  should  employ  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  tranquillize  the  different  government* 
of  Europe,  and  to  put  an  end  to  an  order  of 
things  too  alarming  for  their  independence  and 
security.  This  very  independence  of  the  states 
of  Europe  was  attacked  by  the  protection  af- 
forded by  Russia,  at  Dresden  and  at  Rome,  t0 
the  authors  of  plots ;  by  the  Russian  ministers 
at  most  of  the  courts  pretending-  to  place  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  law  of  nations,  natives  of  the 
very  country  where  those  ministers  reside,  as 
Mr.  MarcohY  attempted  to  do  in  the  instance  of  a 
Genevese,  and  by  not  removing  from  their  situ- 
ations French  emigrants  in  the  employment  of 
Russia.  After  further  remarks,  the  question  is 
then  asked  :  If,  when  England  planned  the  mur- 
der of  Paul  the  First,  (supposing  intelligence  to 
have  been  received,  that  the  authors  of  the  plot 
were  at  a  league's  distance  from  the  frontiers,) 
would  not  pains  have  been  taken  to  arrest  them? 
That  the  object  of  such  persons  was  to  rekindle 
the  flames  of  war,  which  could  only  be  advan- 
tageous to  England.  The  first  consul  then  de- 
clared his  repugnancy  to  a  war  with  Russia,  hut 
that  he  should  prefer  it  to  a  state  of  things  which 
did  not  place  France  on  an  equality  with  other 
great  powers. 

The  tragical  scene  already  alluded  to  had 
scarcely  closed,  when  another  intrigue  was  de- 
nounced by  the  grand  judge.  In  his  report, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  docu- 
ments and  intercepted  letters,  it  was  stated,  that 
the  British  minister,  resident  at  the  court  of  Mu- 
nich, was  engaged  in  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence with  certain  individuals  in  the  heart  of 
France ;  with  a  view  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. That  these  agents  had  been  supplied 
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with  large  sums  of  money,  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  obtaining-  information  of  the  measures 
in  contemplation,  by  establishing  an  intelligence 
in  the  different  public  offices;  in  gaining  over 
those  employed  in  the  powder-mills  ;  in  having  at 
their  disposal  a  number  of  printers  and  engravers; 
in  procuring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  in  France;  and  in  taking  every  means 
to  disorganize  the  armies. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  instructions  cited 
by  the  grand  judge,  as  g-iven  by  Mr.  Drake  to 
his  principal  correspondent,  Mehee  de  Latouche, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee of  malcontents  assembled  at  Paris.  This 
M.  Mehee  was  a  man  of  notoriously  infamous 
character,  but  who,  it  appears,  had  had  sufficient 
hypocrisy  and  address  to  obtain  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence from  some  members  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and,  through  their  introduction,  to 
have  gained  access  to  Mr.  Drake,  to  whom  he 
made  a  tender  of  his  services. 

No  British  subject,  who  had  the  interests  of 
his  country  at  heart,  but  particulai-ly  a  British 
minister,  could  well  refuse,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  receive  any  useful  intelligence 
which  might  be  imparted  to  him.  But  this  pro- 
posal from  Mehee  was  merely  a  snare,  in  order 
to  discover  the  views  and  the  private  means  of 
procuring  information,  adopted  by  the  English 
cabinet,  for  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  in 
the  confidence  of  the  French  government. 

The  main  drift  of  this  publication  was  to  im- 
plicate Mr.  Drake  in  a  participation  in  the  plans 
of  Georges  and  liis  adherents,  and  that  was  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  by  a  distortion  of  Mr. 
Drake's  correspondence.  Not  a  syllable,  how- 
ever, was  in  any  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  him,  to 
justify  such  a  construction* 

Copies  of  these  papers  were  addressed  to  the 
several  ministers  from  foreign  courts,  residing  at 
Paris,  with  a  circular  note  from  M.  Talleyrand 
annexed.  The  answers  to  which  were  conceived 
in  general  terms  of  compliment  to  the  first  con- 
sul, wilh  (he  exception  of  a  few,  of  which  the 
writers,  solely  upon  the  faith  of  the  communica- 
tion thus  made  to  them,  ventured  to  reprobate, 
in  the  harshest  terms,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Drake. 
Amongst  the  latter  the  Danish  minister,  Mr. 
Dreyer,  and  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, were  the  most  conspicuous* 

The  originals  were  forwarded  to  Munich,  and 
on  the  31st  of  March,  a  note  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Drake,  by  Baron  de  Muutgelas,  the  elec- 
tor's prime  minister,  wherein  he  expressed  the 
regret  of  his  serene  highness,  that  his  capital 
should  have  been  the  central  point  of  a  corres- 
pondence, so  inconsistent  with  the  mission  with 
which  Mr.  Drake  was  invested  at  his  court ;  and 
that  he  owed  it  to  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  his 


subjects  to  declare,  that    from    that  moment    it  BOOK  VI. 

became  impossible  for  him  to   have  any  commit •• 

nication  with  Mr.  Drake,  or  to  receive  him  at  his   CHAP.  V. 
court. 

After  ihe  delivery  of  this  note,  it  was  impossi- 
ble  for  3Ir.  Drake  to  delay  much  longer  his  resi- 
dence ia  the  Bavarian  territories;  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith,  British  envoy  to  the  Elector  of 
Wurtemburg,  who  was  stated  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  these  transactions,  was  also  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  Stutgard. 

The  papers  published  with  respect  to  the  above 
transaction,  had  been  so  widely  distributed  and  so 
generally  read  throughout  Europe,  that  it  became 
.  necessary  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  them 
by  the  British  government.  Accordingly,  a  circu- 
lar letter  on  this  subject  was  addressed  to  each  of 
the  foreign  ministers,  resident  at  the  court  of. 
London,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  .his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  In, 
this  letter  Lord  Hawkesbury  repelled  the  charge 
of  the  king's  government  being  parties  to  any 
project  of  assassination*  whilst  he  maintained  the 
right  of  all  belligerent  powers  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  discontents  existing  in  the  countries  with, 
which  they  might  be  at  war.  And  that  this  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  acted  upon  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety, at  a  time  when  all  Europe  felt  an  anxious 
desire  to  see  re-established  in  France  an  order  of 
things  more  consistent  with  its  own  happiness, 
and  with  the  security  of  surrounding  nations.. 
That  this  principle,  were  it  under  any  circum- 
stances doubtful,  was,  in  the  present  case,  most 
fully  sanctioned,  not  only  by  the  actual  state  of 
the  French  nation,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  that  country,  which,  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  had  main- 
tained a  communication  with  the  disaffected  in 
his  majesty's  dominions,  and  had  actually  assem- 
bled, on  the  coast  of  France,  a  body  of  Irish 
rebels,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  designs. 
And  that  if  any  minister,  accredited  to  a  foreign 
court,  had  held  correspondence  with  persons  in 
France,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  of 
the  projects  of  the  French  government,  or  for  any 
other  legitimate  purpose,  he  had  done  no  more 
than  ministers,  under  similar  circumstances,  had 
been  uniformly  considered  as  having  a  right  to, 
do,  with  respect  to  the  countries  with  which  their 
sovereign  was  at  war.. 

These  positions  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  were 
commented  upon,  some  time  after,  in  a  circular 
note  from  M.  Talleyrand,  addressed  to  the  seve- 
ral French  diplomatic  agents. 

In  this  note,  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  observed,  that  the  project  conceived  by 
the  British  government,  for  the  last  half  century, 
gradually  to  abolish  the  tutelary  system  of  public 
law,  which  unites  all  civilized  nations,  developed 
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itself'  with  a  frightful  progression.  The  British 
government  was  arraigned  of  audacity  in  sporting 
with  the  faith  of  oaths,  and  the  most  solemn 
treaties — that  maritime  nations  daily  experienced 
its  tyranny— \o  longer  did  there  exist  a  theore- 
tical system  of  navigation — No  convention  which 
had  not  been  scandalously  violated,  on  every 
shore  and  on  every  sea ;  that  neutral  states,  in 
exercising  their  rights  with  the  most  timid  cir- 
cumspection, were  exposed  to  insult,  pillage,  and 
extermination  ;  that  now  it  attacked  rights  col- 
lectively, and  directed  a  blow  against  morality 
itself,  against  the  religion  of  public  law. — Diplo- 
matic agents  had  at  all  times  been  considered  as 
ministers  of  peace — organs  of  •onciliatiun — but 
the  British  government  wished  them  to  be  the  in- 
stigators of  plots,  the  agents  of  troubles,  the  direc- 
tors of  machinations,  vile  spies,  cowardly  seducers. 
They  were  ordered  lo  foment  seditions,  to  pro- 
yoke  and  to  pay  for  assassinations;  and,  it  was 
attempted  to  invest  that  infamous  ministry  with 
the  inviolability  which  belonged  to  the  mediators 
•of  kings,  and  the  pacificators  of  nations.— That 
ft  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  career 
of  principles  subversive  of  all  society.  The 
persons  to  whom  these  notes  were  directed,  were 
ordered  to  declare,  to  the  governments  where  they 
resided,  that  Bonaparte  would  not  recognize  the 
English  diplomatic  body  in  Europe,  so  long  as 
the  British  government  did  not  abstain  from 
charging  its  ministers  with  any  warlike  agency, 
and  did  not  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of  their 
functions. 

On  the  £th  of  April,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
French  official  journal,  purporting  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  depositions  of  six  surgeons,  appointed 
to  inspect  the  body  of  General  Pichegru,  who 
had  been  found  strangled  two  days  before,  in  the 
place  of  his  confinement;  a  laboured  attempt  was 
there  made  to  prove  that  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide :  but,  even  from  the  circumstances  related  in 
that  report,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  he 
could  himself  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death, 
in  the  manner  described  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ge- 
neral belief  was,  th.it  Bonaparte,  apprehensive  of 
the  sensation  that  might  be  occasioned  by  his 
trial  or  public  execution,  had  caused  him  to  be 
secretly  dispatched  by  a  parly  of  Mamelukes.  It 
was,  moreover,  confidently  pretended,  that  he 
had  previously  been  put  to  the  torture,  in  hopes 
of  extorting  from  him  the  crimination  of  General 
Moreau. 

Georges,  and  sevwal  of  his  adherents,  were 
publicly  executed  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  ]n 
their  last  moments,  as  well  as  at  their  trials,  they 
conducted  themselves  with  the  most  heroic  for- 
titude, and  exemplary  resignation,  such  as  could 
only  be  inspired  by  a'  conscientious  devotion  to 
the  principles  which  they  had  espoused. 


In  order,  as  it  were,  to  inakr-  a  deeper  impres- 
sion, and  inflame  the  public  mind  against  Eng- 
land, and  consequently  to  weaken  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  deaths  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and. 
of  General  Pichegru,  together  with  the  arrest  of 
General  Moreau,  a  second  report  w;is  published, 
on  the  llth  of  April,  by  the  grand  judge,  ''re- 
specting the  plots  of  the  person  named  Drake, 
minister  of  England  at  Munich,  and  of  the  per- 
son namod  Spencer  Smith,  minister  from  England 
at  Stutgard,  ag'ainat  France,  and  the  person  of 
the  first  consul,"  founded  principally  ou  the  re- 
lation made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rosey, 
who  represented  himself  to  have  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  those  gentlemen,  under  the  mask  of 
being  an  agent  of  the  persons  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Drake  from  France.  This  measure  was 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris ;  for,  on  the  14th  of  April,  General 
Murat,  the  commandant,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
recommend,  in  general  orders  to  the  aides-de- 
camp,  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  garrison  and  national  guard,  to  enlighten  the 
citizens  on  the  false  rumours  propagated  by  the 
disaffected — namely — that  the  death  of  Pichegru 
was  not  the  effect  of  suicide,  and  that  numbers 
of  prisoners  were  shot  every  night;  and  to  ac- 
quaint them,  that  military,  as  well  as  civil  justice, 
was  in  no  case  exercised  without  public  forms  ; 
and  that  not  a  single  individual  had  been  con- 
demned, by  the  military  tribunals,  without  hig 
sentence  having  been  printed,  and  posted  up  im- 
mediately ;  but  whatever  had  been  reported,  re- 
lative to  the  facts  of  which  the  prisoners  were  ac- 
cused, must  be  considered  as  false,  and  that  the 
subsequent  arrests  had  substantiated  the  gudt  of 
General  Moreau,  and  that  undeniable  proofs  ex- 
isted of  every  circumstance  advanced  by  the  grand 
judge. 

Nothing  could  be  more  auspicious  for  Bo- 
naparte's personal  ambition  than  the  present  state 
of  tilings.  Ail  ranks  of  Frenchmen  were  more 
than  ever  prostrate  before  him,  and  ready  to  an- 
ticipate his  wishes  by  the  most  abject  submission. 
Hat!  his  vanity  and  presumption  prompted  him, 
in  imitation  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
to  claim  to  be  recognized  of  divine  origin,  lie 
would  probably  have  experienced  no  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  nation.  But  the  crown  of  France 
was  the  object  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  The 
regrets  of  the  people  for  their  ancient  monarchy, 
rendered,  hi  deed,  any  system  of  government  ap- 
proaching to  it,  even  in  the  person  of  Bonapnrte, 
to  a  certain  degree  palatable:  and  this  prevailing 
sentiment  was  used  as  a  principal  argument  to 
advance  his  pretensions, 

The  first  decided  step  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  long-meditated  measure,  was  an  ad- 
dress to  the  first  consul,  on  the  part  of  the  senate, 
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dated  the  27th  of  March,  proposing  to  constitute 
him  hereditary  Emperor  of  France.  His  answer 
was  dated  the  25th  of  April,  from  St.  Cloud,  and 
was  communicated,  by  a  message,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

"  Senators,  your  address  of  the  6th  of  last 
Germinal  has  never  ceased  to  be  present  to  my 
thoughts;  it  has  been  the  object  of  my  most  con- 
stant meditation.  You  have  judged  the  heredi- 
tary power  of  the  supreme  magistracy  necessary, 
in  order  to  shelter  the  French  nation  completely 
from  the  plots  of  our  enemies,. and  from  the  agi- 
tations arising  from  rival  ambition.  It  likewise 
appears  to  you,  that  many  of  our  institutions  re- 
quire improvement,  in  order  permanently  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  equality  and  public  liberty,  and 
present  to  the  people,  and  to  the  government,  the 
double  guarantee  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
We  have  been  constantly  guided  by  this  grand 
truth,  that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  French 
people,  in  the  sense,  that  every  thing,  without  ex- 
ception, ought  to  be  done  for  their  interest,  their 
happiness,  and  their  glory.  It  is  in  order  to  attain 
this  end,  that  the  supreme  magistracy,  the  senate, 
the  council  of  state,  the  legislative  body,  the  elec- 
toral body,  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  instituted.  In  proportion  as  I  fix  my  attention 
on  these  great  objects,  I  am  the  more  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  those  sentiments  which  I  hare  ex- 
pressed to  you,  and  I  feel  more  and  more,  that, 
in  a  circumstance  as  new  as  it  is  important,  the 
counsels  of  your  wisdom  and  experience  were 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  fix  my  ideas.  I  re- 
quest you,  therefore,  to  make  known  to  me  the 
whole  of  your  thoughts.  The  French  people  can 
add  nothing  to  the  honor  and  glory  with  which 
they  have  surrounded  me :  but  my  most  sacred 
duty,  and  that  dearest  to  my  heart,  is  to  secure, 
to  their  latest  posterity,  those  advantages  which 
they  have  acquired  by  a  revolution  that  has  cost 
them  so  much,  particularly  by  the  sacrifice  of 
those  millions  of  brave  citizens  who  have  died 
in  defence  ©f  their  rights.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  you 
ran  to  arms  ;  you  acquired  liberty,  equality,  and 
glory.  1  hese  first  blessings  of  nations  are  now 
secured  to  you  for  ever,  are  sheltered  from  every 
storm,  they  are  preserved  to  you,  and  to  your 
children.  Institutions,  conceived  and  commen- 
ced in  the  midst  of  the  hurricanes  of  internal  and 
external  Avars,  developed  with  constancy,  are 
just  terminated  in  the  attempts  and  plots  "of  our 
most  mortal  enemies,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  the  experience  of  centuries  and  of 
nations  has  demonstrated,  as  proper  to  guarantee 
the  rights  which  the  nation  had  judged  necessary 
for  its  dignity,  its  liberty,  and  its  happiness." 

This  was  echoed  by  the  most  fulsome  addresses 
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from  the  armies,  the  departments,  and  principal    BOOK  VI. 

cities;  two  of  which  are  here  transcribed,  as  spe-   

cimens  of  those  compositions.     The  first  was  the     CHAP.  V. 
address  of  the  camp  near  Ostend,  dated  the  29th 
of  April. 

'•  General  First  Consul !  a  cry  has  been  heard 
in  the  armies — that  cry  is  re-echoed  in  every 
heart.  The  soldiers  of  the  first  division  of  the 
camp  at  Bruges,  sensible  of  the  dangers  which 
you  have  encountered  alone  in  the  common  cause, 
more  sensible  still  of  the  benefits  which  they  have 
derived  from  you,  are  eager  to  decree  to  you  a 
title  august  and  worthy  of  you.  You  are  already 
their  chief,  and  their  father;  but  these  titles  are 
not  sufficient  to  express  either  their  enthusiasm  or 
their  love.  Let,  then,  that  of  emperor  teach  the 
world,  that,  France  has  known  how  to  express  her 
gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  her!  Yet 
a  painful  recollection  mingles  itself  with  our 
hopes — already  have  the  poniards  of  your  enemies 
more  than  once  threatened  your  destiny,  to  which 
that  of  so  many  others  is  attached.  France  was 
on  the  point  of  being  annihilated  in  your  person! 
let  her  survive  in  your  illustrious  family  !  and  let 

Eosterity    know   what   your   great    actions   have 
een,  and  what  has  been  our  gratitude.     As  the 
organ  of  part  of  your  troops,  I  am  happy  in  hav- 
ing it  in  my  power  to  express  to  you  their  senti- 
ments.— Deign  to  accept,  general  first  consul,  the 
testimonies  of  love  and  respect  of  the  first  divi- 
sion, and  of  mine. 
(Signed)  "  The  General  of  Division, 

"OUDINOT." 

Followed  by  several  other  signatures. 

The  next  was  that  of  the  municipal  body  of 
Paris,  dated  the  30th  of  April. 

"  To-day,  citizen  first  consul,  all  France  ex- 
presses the  same  wishes  we  expressed  two  years 
ago.  To-day,  all  France,  happy  under  your  go- 
vernment, conjures  you  to  eternize  the  benefits  of 
it.  Let  not  this  escape  your  memory,  citizen  first 
consul.  In  1789,  France,  without  doubt,  de- 
manded a  revolution — but  she  demanded  it  agree- 
ably to  the  maxims  of  her  government,  and  not  in 
the  unity  which  constituted  her  essence. 

"  The  French,  then  free  in  the  choice  of  their 
deputies  to  the  states-general,  free  in  the  delivery 
of  their  sentiments  and  wishes,  expressly  de- 
manded that  all  the  citizens,  equal  in  rights, 
should  be  admissible,  without  distinction  of  rank 
or  birth,  to  all  the  public  functions.  They  de- 
manded, that  the  power  of  exercising'  arbitrary 
acts  should  no  longer  reside  any  where,  and  that 
no  citizen  should  be  condemned  without  trial. — 
They  demanded  liberty  of  conscience,  or,  rather, 
the  free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  divine  worship. 
They  demanded  that  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  should  be  called  to  deliberate  upon  the 
5S 
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BOOK  VI.  public  burdens.  They,  in  fine,  demanded,  as  a 
guarantee  of  all  the  rights  of  which  they  invoked 
the  restitution,  that  the  executive  power  should  be 
confided  to  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  a^id  that 
this  power  should  be  hereditary.  What  the  French 
demanded  in  1789,  they  again  demand  to-day. — 
They  earnestly  demand  it.  A  long  experience 
has  too  fully  convinced  them,  that  whatsoever  has 
been  done  or  attempted  beyond  their  first  wishes, 
commanded,  perhaps,  by  circumstances  stronger 
than  men,  cannot  constitute  either  the  duration, 
the  force,  or  the  happiness  of  a  great  empire.  We 
shall  not,  citizen  first  consul,  point  out  the  mode 
most  suitable  to  be  adopted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  wish.  We  trust,  in  this  respect,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  first  authority  of  the  state,  and 
to  your  wisdom.  But  .let  us  be  fearful  of  dissem- 
bling the  truth  from  ourselves.  The  moments 
are  pressing.  Our  implacable  enemies  are  ob- 
serving us.  We  knpw  what  frightful  projects 
they  have  shewn  themselves  capable  of.  They 
will  never  cease  meditating  our  ruin,  before 
strong,  generous,  and  lasting  institutions  have 
convinced  them  that  our  ruin  is  impossible." 
(Signed)  The  twelve  mayors,  the  twenty-four 
assistant-mayors,  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  prefecture, 
the  prefect,  and  the  secretary-ge- 
neral. 

Matters  being  so  far  prepared,  a  proposition 
was  submitted  to  the  tribunate,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
by  one -of  Bonaparte's  creatures,  named  Curee, 
for  conferring  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  rank 
and  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  of  making 
the  said  rank  and  title  hereditary  in  his  family, 
according  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture. 

Caruot  was  the  only  member  of  that  body  who 
ventured  to  oppose  the  proposition.  He  began, 
by  declaring  that  he  should  preserve  the  same 
moderation,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  which  had 
been  exhibited  by  the  tribunes,  who  had  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  motion.  He  referred  those  who 
might  be  inclined  to  put  a  bad  construction  on 
his  motives,  to  a  rigid  examination  of  his  conduct, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  He 
asked  if  it  were  to  grant  the  first  consul  a  reward 
for  his  services,  to  offer  him  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty.  If  it  were  not  to  destroy  Bonaparte's 
own  work,  to  make  France  his  private  patrimony. 
"  Ivoted,"  continued  the  orator,  "against  the  con- 
sulate for  life;  and  I  will  not  this  day  pursue  a 
different  course.  I  will  be  consistent  with  myself. 
But  the  moment  that  the  proposed  order  of  tilings 
is  established,  I  will  be  the  first  to  conform  to  it, 
and  yield  to  the  new  authority  proofs  of  my  defe- 
rence. May  all  the  members  of  the  community 
follow  my  example."  He  cited  a  number  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Roman  history,  to  shew  that  a 


government  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
was  no  pledge  of  its  stability  or  tranquillity.  He 
drew  the  same  inference  from  the  history  of 
France,  where  intestine  commotions  and  civil  dis- 
cords existed  under  the  government  of  princes. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  had  the 
choice  of  a  republic  or  a  monarchy — but  he  swore 
to  defend  the  former,  and  to  respect  the  wishes  of 
France,  who  had  made  him  her  guardian.  JN'ow 
it  was  proposed  to  render  that  power  a  property, 
of  which,  at  present,  only  the  administration  was 
possessed.  The  Romans  were  most  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  and  Carnillus,  Fabius,  and  CiHcin- 
natus  only  saved  the  country  by  relinquishing  the 
power  which  had  been  confided  to  them.  The 
liberty  of  Rome  perished  as  soon  as  Ceesar  had 
usurped  absolute  power.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
new  world  to  teach  the  old  the  practicability  of  a 
nation's  enjoying  liberty  with  the  rising  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Would  the  opinion  of  the  public 
functionaries  be  the  free  wish  of  the  whole  nation  ? 
Would  there  not  be  inconveniences  attending  the 
avowal  of  opposite  sentiments?  Was  the  press  so 
far  restrained  and  degraded,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make,  in  the  public  prints,  respectful 
remonstrances 'against  the  proposed  arrangement? 
Did  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  involve  the 
necessity  of  a  new  dynasty  ?  Might  not  the 
establishment  of  that  dynasty  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  general  peace'?  Would  it  be  recog- 
nized by  foreign  powers?  In  case  of  refusal  to 
recognize  it,  must  arms  necessarily  be  resorted 
to  ?  In  that  case,  the  security  of  the  French  na- 
tion would  be,  perhaps,  endangered  for  an  empty 
title.  The  means  of  consolidation  consisted  in 
adherence  to  justice.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  make 
any  particular  application,  or  to  cast  any  blame 
on  the  operations  of  government.  Was  liberty, 
then,  disclosed  to  man,  only  that  it  might  never 
be  enjoyed?  He  could  not,  however,  consent  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  chimera;  and  his  heart  (old 
him,  that  its  government  was  easy.  He  concluded, 
by  declaring  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
opinion  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  His  re- 
spect for  the  law  would  remain  unalterable— hi* 
desire  was  to  sec  every  sentiment  united  against 
their  eternal,  their  implacable  enemy ;  that  enemy 
who  was  now  meditating  universal  oppression. 

The  speech  of  Carnot,  temperate  as  it  was.  and 
apparently  delivered  in  a  tone  of  constraint,  did 
not  fail  to  excite  several  vehement  replies  and 
animadversions  on  his  conduct.  He  was  asked, 
if  he  adopted  the  proper  means  of  manifesting  his 
respect  for  the  laws,  in  reminding  them,  that  In- 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  voted  against  the  con- 
sulate for  life,  sanctioned  by  the  suffrages  of  more 
than  a  million  of  Frenchmen  ?  .If  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  regimen  of  1793,  and  that  horrible  decein- 
viral  committee,  which,  in  cold  blood,  signed  ar- 
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rests  for  death  and  proscriptions  ?  It  was  astonish- 
ing- to  hear  of  opposition  to  a  measure  which 
alone  could  prevent  the  return  of  similar  miseries. 
The  question  was  not  concerning-  the  interests  of 
individuals,  but  the  interests  of  the  nation  at 
larg-e ;  a  measure  which  would  realize  the  plan  of 
government,  formed  by  the  constituent  assembly 
in  1789. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  ensuing 
day,  and  the  proposition  was  principally  supported 
by  a  member,  named  Fayard,  who,  after  expa- 
tiating on  the  transcendent  merits  and  services  of 
Bonaparte,  and,  by  laying  down  the  principle 
that  nations  have  the  right  to  enjoy  that  farm  of 
government  for  which  they  are  by  nature  best 
adapted,  he  proceeded,  by  observing,  that  in  vain 
political  maladies  affected  and  suspended  those 
principles  for  a  moment — the  crisis  ceased,  and 
nature  resumed  her  rights.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  a  country  of  vast  extent,  whose  se- 
curity was  not  guaranteed  by  its  physical  posi- 
tion, and  whose  relations  with  its  neighbours  in- 
cessantly menaced  its  tranquillity,  ought  to  be 
governed  by  one  head.  Rome,  at  her  birth,  had 
kings,  because  the  surrounding  nations  were 
ruled  by  kings.  Rome,  after  conquering  her 
neighbours,  expelled  the  kings,  and  created  con- 
suls. When  her  power  had  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  territories,  when  she  had  to  combat 
nations  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  her  domi- 
nions, even  the  excessive  love  of  freedom  could 
not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  and  empe- 
rors were  elevated  to  the  tnrone.  Fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  that  great  nation,  if  the 
first  of  their  emperors  had,  as  he  had  it  in  his 
power,  made  the  government  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  scenes  which  covered  the  throne 
with  blood,  the  civil  wars  which  dissolved  that 
vast  empire,  and  precipitated  its  downfal,  would 
not  have  sullied  the  page  of  the  history  of  those 
masters  of  the  world.  On  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy 
destroyed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  a 
monarchical  government.  France  must  have 
been  destroyed,  if  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  had 
not  erected  the  consulate  to  precede,  for  a  few 
years,  the  creation  of  the  imperial  dignity,  l^e 
was  called  to  this  elevated  station  by  the  unani- 
mous wish.  He  had,  as  first  consul,  the  power 
of  performing  vast  services,  and  you  have  seen  all 
hifc  measures  attended  with  a  success  unexampled 
in  the  page  of  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
was  sufficient  for  his  own  glory,  but  not  enouo-h 
for  the  happiness  of  France.  If  empires  pros- 
pered under  a  great  man,  the  moment  which  de- 
prived them  of  their  services  menaced  them  with 
some  dreadful  explosion,  if  the  same  monarch  did 
not  substitute  in  his  place  him  who  was  to  be  his 
successor.  It  was  then  that  ambition  became  in- 
flamed, and  long  before  ambition  prepared  in  se- 
cret the  means  of  supplanting  rivals.  Long  dis- 
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minds  of  men,  disturbed    for  ages  the  union  of 

the  citizens ;  and  the  people  were  often  so  nnfor-    CHAP.V. 
tunata  as  not  to  dist'ern,  amongst  the   rival   can-   S 
di'dutes,    the  o»ft   most   worthy   to   receive   the 
sceptre,  of  which  death  had  bereaveu  As  cbjsct 
of  their  regret.     What  could  prevent  these  dis- 
asters'? A  constitutional  law,  which  gave  the  line 
of  succession,  and  which  g-ave  to  the  iamily  of  the 
cfcief  the  new  dynasty.     This  was  the  object  of 
the  nation ;  and  if  the  throne  were  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  the  virtues  of  the  great  man  called  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  the  succession  to  it  by  his  family 
would  guarantee  to  France  ages  of  glory  and  re- 
pose. 

It  was  observed,  by  another  member,  that  ab- 
solute  monarchy  was  the  most  degrading  of  sys- 
tems ;  but  that  monarchy,  connected  with  the  re- 
presentative syste'm,  conciliated  political  and  civil 
liberty;  and  that  was  the  system  which  Napoleon 
was  about  to  establish. 

The  sitting  concluded  with  the  motion  declar- 
ing the  discussion  to  be  closed,  and  that  a  report- 
should  be  made  on  the  next  day  on  the  original 
proposition. 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  tribunate 
having  heard  the  report  of  the  special  commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposition  made  by 
Citizen  Curee,  resolved,  1st,  "  That  Napoleon 
Bon.aparte  should  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
French;  and,  in  that  quality,  be  charged  with 
the  government  of  France.  2*1.  That  the  title  of 
emperor,  together  with  the  imperial  prerogatives, 
should  be  hereditary  in  his  family,  in  the  male 
line,  and  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  3d.  That 
the  constituted  authorities,  in  forming  the  neces- 
sary regulations  for  the  establishment  of  the  here- 
ditary power,  should  make  all  due  provisions  for 
preserving  equality,  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  4th.  That  the  present  vote  should  he 
carried  to  the  senate  by  a  deputation  of  six  mem- 
bers, who  were  to  explain  the  motives  which  had 
induced  the  tribunate  to  adopt  this  resolution." 

Upon  the  above  vote,  the  following  decree  was 
passed  : — 

"  The  tribunate  considering  that,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  when  the  national  will 
had  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  the  general  wish  was  declared 
for  the  individual  unity  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  for  the  hereditary  succession  of  that  power; 
that  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  having,  by  their 
conduct,  rendered  the  hereditary  government 
odious  to  the  people,  forced  them  to  lose  sight  of 
its  advantages,  and  drove  the  nation  to  seek  for 
a  happier  destiny  in  a  democratical  form  of  go- 
vernment; that  France  having  made  a  trial  of 
different  forms  of  government,  experienced  from 
them  only  the  miseries  of  anarchy ;  that  the  state 
was  in  the  present  peril,  when  Bonaparte  brought 
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BOOK  VI.  back  by  Providence,  suddenly   appeared  for  its 

salvation  ;  that  under  the  government  of  a  single 

CHAP.  V.  individual,  France  recovered  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  acquired  abroad  the  highest  consideration 
and  glory;  that  the  plots  forced  by  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  in  concert  with  a  ministry,  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  France,  warned  France  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  her,  if  losing  Bonaparte, 
she  coirtinued  exposed  to  the  agitation  insepara- 
ble from  an  election  ;  that  the  consulate  for  life, 
and  the  power  granted  to  the  first  consul,  of  ap- 
pointing his  successor,  are  not  adequate  to  the 
preventing  intrigues  at  home  or  abroad,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  formed  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  supreme  power;  that,  in  declaring  that 
magistracy  hereditary,  a  conformity  is  at  once 
observed  to  the  example  of  all  great  states,  an- 
cient or  modern,  and  to  the  first  wish  of  the  na- 
tion, expressed  in  1789 ;  that,  enlightened  and 
supported  by  this  experience,  the  nation  now  re- 
turns to  this  Mish  more  strongly  than  ever,  and 
expresses  it  on  all  sides;  that,  in  all  political 
charges,  it  has  been  usual  for  nations  to  confer 
the  supreme  power  on  those  to  whom  they  owe 
their  safety ;  that,  when  France  demands  for  her 
security  an  hereditary  chief,  her  gratitude  and 
affection  call  on  Bonaparte;  that  France  will 
preserve  all  the  adrantages  of  a  revolution,  by 
the  choice  of  a  new  dynasty,  as  much  interested 
for  her  benefit  as  the  old  one  would  be  for  her 
destruction;  that  France  may  expect  from  the 
family  of  Bonaparte,  more  than  from  any  other, 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  who  choose  them,  and  all  those  institu- 
tions best  calculated  to  support  them.  But  there 
is  no  title  more  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  su- 
preme chief  of  the  French  nation  than  the  title  of 
emperor." 

The  tribunate,  exercising  the  right  given  them 
by  the  29th  article  of  the  constitution,  have  come 
to  the  following  vote,  (reciting  the  above-men- 
tioned vote.) 

The  foregoing  decree  having1  been  put  to  the 
vote  by  the  president  of  the  tribunate,  it  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  only  member  who  delivered  his  sentiments 
against  it. 

Citizen  Jaud  Pauvilliers  was  named  head  of 
the  deputation,  for  presenting  it  to  the  conserva- 
tive senate.  The  other  five  members  were  chosen 
by  lot. 

This  decree  was  accordingly  presented  to  the 
senate  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  following 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  vice-president  on 
the  occasion. 

"  Citizens  Tribunes,  this  day  will  form  a  me- 
morable era.  It  is  the  day,  on  which,  for  the 
first  time,  you  are  called  upon  to  exercise,  with 
the  conservative  senate,  the  republican  and  po- 
pular' privilege  which  the  fundamental  laws  of 


the  constitution  have  delegated  to  you.  You 
could  not  exercise  this  prerogative  at  a  more 
favorable  moment,  or  apply  it  to  an  object  of 
more  importance  than  the  present.  Citizens  tri- 
bunes, you  express  to  the  trustees  of  the  national 
rights  a  wish  truly  national.  I  cannot  remove 
the  veil  which  conceals,  for  a  time,  the  labours 
of  the  senate  on  this  important  subject.  I  must 
inform  you,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
since  the  6th  of  Germinal  (March  ~7),  the  senate 
has  directed  the  attention  of  the  first  magistrate 
to  the  same  subject.  The  senate  has  previously 
sounded  the  public  opinion,  and  has  announced 
it  to  the  government.  But,  you  will  find  your 
advantages  and  privileges,  when  you  observe 
that  what  we  have  been  thinking  of  in  silence 
for  two  months,  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  insti- 
tution, and  the  place  you  hold  in  the  constitution, 
has  enabled  you  at  once  to  submit  it  to  discus- 
sion in  the  presence  of  the  people.  You  have 
served  at  once  the  people  and  the  government 
by  disclosing  and  enforcing'  this  opinion,  preg- 
nant with  so  many  advantages,  and  it  was  first 
secretly  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  this  assembly, 
where  you  hare  now  so  gloriously  reported  it. 
The  happy  developement  which  you  have  given 
to  this  grand  idea,  procures  to  the  senate  which 
opened  the  tribune  to  you,  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
choice,  and  to  approve  what  they  have  done.  In 
your  public  speeches  we  have  found  the  basis  of 
our  opinions.  Like  you,  citizens  tribunes,  we  do 
not  wish  to  return  to  the  Bourbons,  because  we 
do  not  wish  a  counter-revolution,  which  is  the 
only  benefit  we  could  derive  from  those  unfortu- 
nate exiles,  who  carried  with  them  despotism, 
nobility,  feudal  tyranny,  slavery,  and  ignorance ; 
and  who,  still  to  augment  their  crimes,  have  en- 
couraged the  hope  that  their  return  to  France 
might  be  effected  by  the  way  of  England.  Like 
you,  citizens  tribunes,  we  wish  to  raise  a  new 
dynasty,  because  we  wish  to  secure  to  theFrench 
people  all  their  rights  which  they  have  recon- 
quered, and  which  the  folly  of  their  enemies  would 
take  from  them.  Like  you,  citizens  tribunes,  we 
•wish  that  liberty,  equality,  and  knowledge,  may 
no  more  have  a  retrograde  motion.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  great  man,  called  upon,  by  his  glory, 
to  give  his  name  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
and  who  ought  to  be  called  upon  by  our  wishes 
to  consecrate  to  us  his  family  and  existence.  It 
is  not  to  himself,  it  is  to  us  that  he  ought  to  de- 
vote himself.  What  you  propose  in  the  ardor  of 
enthusiasm,  the  senate  will  consider  with  cool 
deliberation.  Citizens  tribunes,  we  are  the  corner- 
stone of  the  social  edifice,  but  it  is  the  govern- 
ment of  an  hereditary  chief  that  must  constitute 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  You  repose  in  your 
bosom  the  wish  that  this  arch  may  be  at  last 
consolidated.  In  receiving  this  wish,  the  senate 
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does  not  forget  tliat  what  you  solicit  is  not  so 
much  a  change  of  the  state  of  the  republic,  as 
the  means  of  perfecting  and  establishing  it,  and 
this  certainly  is  what  we  are  most  interested 
in.  In  this  national  temple  the  constitution 
eught  to  repose,  in  some  measure,  on  the  god 
Terminus.  If  we  are  induced  (o  interfere  in  any 
respect  with  this  sacred  compact,  the  guard- 
ianship of  which,  is  entrusted  to  us,  it  is  only 
to  add  to  its  strength,  and  to  extend  its  du- 
ration." 

The  senate  then  replied  to  Bonaparte's  speech 
of  the  25th  of  April,  in  an  address  signed  by  the 
vice-president  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  Moreau 
de  Galles,  and  Joseph  Cornudet,  secretaries,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  senate,  Laplace. 

On  the  I8th  of  May,  a  decree,  denominated  an 
"  Organic  Senatus  Consultum"  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  conferring  the  title  of  emperor  on  the 
first  consul,  and  establishing  that  dignity  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.  It  was  likewise  decreed,  that 
the  members  should  immediately  repair  to  St. 
Cloud,  to  communicate  this  decision  to  Bonaparte. 
They  accordingly  set  out  at  the  close  of  the  sit- 
ting, escorted  by  a  body  of  troops. 

The  senate  were  admitted  to  an  audience  on 
their  arrival,  and  their  president,  Consul  Cam- 
baceres,  presented  the  "  Senatus  Cons.ultum"  to- 
Bonaparte,  accompanying  it  with  an  oration. 

"•"  Sire,  the  decree  which  the  senate  has  passed, 
and'  which  it  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  your  imperial  majesty,  is  only  the 
authentic  expression  ot  a  will  already  manifested 
by  the  nation.  This  decree,  which  confers  en 
you  a  new  title,  and  which,  after  you,  secures 
the  dignity  hereditary  in  your  race,  adds  no- 
thing to  your  dignity  or  your  rights-.  The 
Jove  and  gratitude  of  the  French  people  have, 
for  some  years,  entrusted  to  your  majesty  the 
reins  of  government,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  state  reposed  in  you  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  most  august  denomination,  decreed 
to  yon,  is  then  only  a  tribute  which  the  nation 
pays  to  fts  o\vn  dignity,  and  to  the  necessity  it 
experiences  of  giving  to  you  daily  testimonies  of 
rospect  and  of  attachment,  which  every  day  in- 
crease. How  could  the  French  people  find  bounds 
to  their  gratitude,  when  you  place  none  to  your 
care  and  solicitude  for  them?  Preserving  the  re- 
membrance of  the  evils  which  they  Niiifrred  when 
abandoned  to  themselves,  how  could  they  reflect, 
without  enthusiasm,  on  the  happiness  they  have 
felt  since  Providence  inspired  them  with  the  idea 
of  throwing  themselves  into  your  arms?  Their 
armies  were  defeated;  the  finances  were  in  dis- 
order; public  credit  was  annihilated;  factions 
were  disputing  for  the  remains  of  our  ancient 
splendour;  every  idea  of  morality,  or  even  of  re- 
lig'ion,  was  obscured  ;  the  habit  of  giving  and 
resuming  power  left  the  magistrates  without  con- 
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sideration,   and  even  rendered  odious  every  kind   BOOK  fl. 

of  authority.     Your  majesty  appeared ;  you  re-  

called  victory  to  our  standards;  you  established    CHAP.  V. 
order  and  economy  in  the  public  expenses;  the 
nation,  encouraged  by  the  use  you  made  of  your 
authority, resumed  confidence  in  its  OM'II  resources; 
your  wisdom  allayed  the  rage  of  party  ;  religion 
saw  her  altars  raised  up;  ideas  of  justice  and  in- 
justice were  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens, 
when  they  saw  crimes  followed  by  punishment, 
and  virtue  signalized  and  rewarded  with  honor- 
able distinctions.     In  the  last  place,  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  greatest  of  the  miracles  operated  by 
your  genius,  that  people,  whose  civil  effervescence 
had  rendered  them  impatient  of  every  restraint, 
and    hostile  to  every  authority,  were,   by    your 
means,  made  to  cherish  and  respect  a  power  whioh 
was  exercised  only  for  their  glory  and  repose. — 
The  French  people  do  not  pretend  to  establish 
themselves  judges  of  the  constitutions  of  other 
states;  they  have  no  critical  remarks   to  make; 
no  examples  to  follow ;  experience,  in  future,  will 
become  their  guide.     They,  have  tasted,  for  ages, 
the  advantages  attached  to  hereditary  power  ;  they 
have  made  a  short,  but  painful,  trial  of  the  con- 
trary system ;  they  return,  by  the  effect  of  free  and 
mature  deliberation,  to  a  path  suited  to  their  ge- 
nius.    They,  make  a  free  use  of  their  rights,   to 
delegate  to  your  imperial  majesty  a  power  which 
your  interests  forbids  you  to  exercise  by  yourself. 
They  stipulate  for  future  generations;  and,  by  a 
solemn  compact,  entrust  to  the  offspring  of  your 
race  the  happiness  of  their  posterity.     The  latter 
will  imitate  your  virtues,  the  former  will   inherit 
our   love  and  our    fidelity.      Happy  the    nation 
which,    after  so  much  trouble  and   uncertainty, 
finds  in  its  bosom  a  man  worthy  of  appeasing  the 
tempest  of  the  passions,  of  conciliating  all  inte- 
rests, and  uniting  all  voices  !     Happy  the  princo 
who  holds  his  power  by  the  will,  the  confidence, 
and  the  affections  of  the  citizens!     If  it  be  in  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  and  already  several 
examples  of  this  kind  have  been  given,  to  submit 
to  the  sanction  of  the  people  that  part  of  the  de- 
cree which  concerns  the  establishment  of  an  he- 
reditary  government,    the    senate   have  thought 
that  it  ought  to  entreat  your  imperial  majesty  to 
consent   that  the  organic  dispositions  should  be 
immediately  carried  into  execution ;  and  that,  for 
the  glory  as  well  as  for  the  happiness  of  the  re- 
public, Napoleon  may  be  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  French." 

The  emperor  replied  in  the  following  terms :  — 
"  ICvery  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  good 
of  the  country  is  essentially  connected  with  my 
happiness..    I    accept  the  title  which  you   think 
necessary  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.     1  submit  to 
the  sanction  of  the  people  the  law  of  hereditary 
succession.     I  hope  France  will  never  repent   of 
having  sin-rounded  with  honors  my  family.     liv. 
5  T 
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BOOK  VI.    all  cases  my  spirit  will  cense  to  be  present  with 
"    my  posterity,  the  day  on  which  they  shall  cease 
to  deserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Great 
Nation." 

Bnt  as  the  measure  of  adulation  was  not  yet 
quite  filled,  the  senate  requested  an  audience  of 
her  majesty  the  empress,  aud,  on  being  admitted, 
the  president  addressed  her  as  follows  : 

"  3Jadam,  we  have  just  presented  to  your  au- 
gust spouse  the  decree  which  confers  on  him  the 
title  of  emperor,  which  establishes  the  govern- 
ment hereditary  in  his  family,  and  associates 
future  generations  in  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent race.  A  very  agreeable  duty  remains  to  be 
performed  by  the  senate — that  of  offering  to  your 
imperial  majesty  the  homage  of  its  respect,  and 
an  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the  French. 
Yes,  madam,  fame  proclaims  the  good  which  you 
are  constantly  doing:  it  says,  that  being  always 
accessible  to  the  unfortunate,  you  employ  your 
influence  M  ith  the  chief  of  the  state  only  to  relieve 
distress;  and  that  to  the  pleasure  of  obliging, 
yeur  majesty  adds  that  amiable  delicacy  which 
renders  gratitude  sweeter,  and  the  kindness  more 
valuable.  This  disposition  presages,  that  the  name 
of  the  empress  Josephine  will  be  the  signal  of 
consolation  and  hope ;  and,  as  the  virtues  of 
Napoleon  will  always  serve  as  an  example  t»  his 
successors,  to  teach  them  the  art  of  governing 
nations,  the  living  remembrance  of  your  good- 
ness will  teach  their  august  consorts,  that  the 
care  of  drying  up  tears  is  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preserving  an  empire  over  all  hearts.  The  se- 
nate thinks  itself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  .salute  you  empress,  and  he  who 
has  the  honor  of  being  its  organ,  takes  the  liberty 
to  hope,  that  you  will  deign  to  reckon  him  among- 
the  number  of  your  most  faithful  servants." 

The  "  organic  senatus  consultum"  was  then 
proclaimed  by  the  emperor.  It  consisted  of  151 
articles,  forming  a  totally  new  constitution. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
points  relating  to  Bonaparte  and  his  family. 

"  The  government  of  the  republic  snail  be 
confided  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  under  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  justice  shall  be  administered  in 
his  name,  by  officers  appointed  by  him. 

"  The  imperial  dignity  shall  be  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  direct  line  of  des- 
cent by  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  exclusion 
of  females. 

"  The  power  shall  be  given  to  Bonaparte,  pro- 
vided he  nave  no  male  issue,  to  adopt  an  heir 
from  amongst  the  children  and  grand-children  of 
his  brothers,  provided  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  On  the  failure  of  this  limita- 
tion, the  imperial  dignity  shall  devolve  first  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  his  male  issue;  and,  on 
failure  of  those,  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  his  male 
issue;  and,  finally,  on  failure  of  those  branches, 


an  emperor  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  senate. 
The  members  of  the  imperial  family,  in  the  order 
of  inheritance,  shall  bear  the  title  of  prince,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  that  of  imperial 
prince. 

"  The  education  of  those  princes  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  senate.  They  are  prohibited 
from  marrying  without  the  consent  of  I  he  einpe- 
ror.  Any  marriage  so  contracted  to  incur  the 
privation  of  the  right  of  inheritance,  bolh  of  the 
individuals  and  their  descendants. 

"  The  minority  of  the  emperor  shall  cease  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Until  he  arrives  at  that  age, 
his  functions  stall  be  administered  by  a  regent, 
the  rules  for  whose  appointment  are  prescribed, 
and  his  powers  limited,  from  which  office  females 
are  excluded." 

The  first  exercise  of  the  imperial  authority,  was 
the  nomination  of  his  imperial  highness  Prince 
Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  dignity  of  grand  elector; 
his  imperial  highness  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  to 
that  m  constable  of  France;  Consul  Cambaceres 
to  be  arch-i'lianccllor  of  the  empire  ;  Consul  Le- 
brun  to  be  arch-treasurer.  These  persons  then 
took  the  prescribed  oaths,  in  presence  of  the 
emperor. 

The  arch-chancellor  then  presented  the  minis- 
ters and  the  secretary  of  state,  who  likewise  took 
the  oaths. 

The  constable  presented  Generals  d'Avoust  and 
Bessieres.  General  Murat,  Governor  of  Paris, 
was  also  presented ;  and  General  Duroc,  who 
took  the  oaths,  as  governor  of  the  imperial  palace. 

On  the  same  day  a  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  each  of  the  consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun, 
notifying  to  them  the  change  in  their  titles. 

It  was  likewise  ordered  that  the  French  princes 
and  princesses  should  be  addressed  by  the  title  of 
their  imperial  highnesses,  and  the  sisters  of  the 
emperor  to  be  of  that  number.  The  great  officers 
of  the  empire  to  receive  the  title  of  their  serene 
highnesses ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  princes,  to 
be  addressed  nunueiemaur.  The  secretary  of  state 
and  the  ministers  to  have  the  titles  of  their  excel- 
lencies. The  functionaries  of  the  departments, 
and  those  who  present  petitions,  to  address  them 
by  the  title  of  monseigneur.  The  president  of  the 
senate  to  have  the  title  of  excellency ;  and  the 
marshals  of  the  empire,  when  addressed  in  writ- 
ing, to  have  the  title  of  motiseiijncur. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Generals  Berthier, 
Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau, 
Bernadotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Lasnes,  ftlortier,  Ney, 
d'Avoust,  Bessieres,  Kellerman,  Lefevre,  Perig- 
non,  and  Serurier,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
marshals  of  the  empire. 

Bonaparte  then  notified  his  elevation  to  the 
bishops  of  France,  by  letters  of  a  similar  tenor 
to  the  following,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris. 
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"  Cousin,  the  happiness  of  the  French  has  al- 
ways been  the  dearest  object  of  my  thoughts,  and 
their  glory  that  of  all  my  labours.  Called  by 
divine  providence,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
republic,  to  the  imperial  power,  I  see,  in  this  new 
order  of  things,  only  greater  means  of  assuring, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  prosperity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  country.  I  repose  with  confidence  in 
the  powerful  succour  of  the  Most  High.  He  will 
inspire  his  ministers  with  the  desire  of  seconding 
me  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  They  will 
enlighten  the  people  by  instruction,  in  preaching 
to  them  the  love  of  their  duties,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  and 
civil  virtues.  They  will  call  down  the  benedic- 
tions of  heaven  upon  the  nation,  and  upon  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  state.  I  write  you  this  let- 
ter, that,  as  soon  as  you  have  received  it,  you  will 
cause  Veni  Creator  and  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in 
all  the  churches  of  your  diocese,  and  that  you 
may  invite  to  the  prayers  at  your  church,  those 
authorities  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assist- 
ing at  ceremonies  of  this  kind;  and  that  you  may 
order  a  sermon  to  be  preached  in  all  the  churches 
of  your  diocese,  on  the  subject  of  the  organic  se- 
natus  consultum  of  the  28th  Floreal  last;  and  as- 
suring myself  that  you  will,  by  your  own  example, 
excite  the  zeal  and  piety  of  all  the  faithful  in  your 
diorese,  I  pray  God  to  have  you,  my  cousin,  in  his 
holy  and  worthy  keeping." 

A  circular  letter  was  also  addressed  to  them, 
on  the  same  occasion,  by  Cardinal  Caprara,  legate 
a  latere,  resident  in  France,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

"  My  lord,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  been 
appointed  emperor  of  the  French,  you  are  to  make 
use  of  the  following  prayer. 

"  '  O  Lord,  preserve  our  emperor,  Napoleon,' 
instead  of  that  which  was  ordained  by  the  con- 
«iordat  passed  between  the  holy  apostolic  chair 
and  the  government  of  France.  After  this  the 
following  prayer  may  be  recited,  as  it  has  already 
been  nsed  in  the  imperial  chapel :  '  O  God,  the 
protector  of  all  kingdoms,  and  especially  of  the 
French  empire,  grant  unto  thy  servant  Napoleon, 
our  emperor,  that  he  may  know  and  further  the 
wonders  of  thy  power,  to  the  end  that  he  whom 
thou  hast  appointed  our  sovereign,  may  be  always 
powerful  through  thy  grace ;'  which  I  accordingly 
notify  to  your  greatness,  declaring  myself,  at  the 
same  time,  your  greatness's  true  servant." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  this  event  was  officially 
announced  by  the  French  charge  d'affaires  to  the 
diet  at  Ralisbon,  and  a  similar  notification  was 
made  to  the  several  foreign  courts. 

Regulations  for  the  coronation  were  laid  down 
by  an  imperial  decree,  dated  from  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  July  the  9th.  This  ceremony  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  the  month  of  November 
following,  (the  18th  Brumaire),  and  certain  of  the 


public  functionaries  from  the  several  departments,  ROOK  VI. 
together  with  detachments  from  the  different  mi-  _ 


litary  corps  were  summoned  to  attend  at  Paris  on    CHAP.  V. 
the  occasion.  ^-^v^' 

Whilst  the  French  government  wras  thus  .se- 
riously engaged  in  making  arrangements  for 
placing  the  crown  of  France  on  the  head  of 
Bonaparte,  the  general  conduct  of  that  power  was 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  Those  most  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  violence  of  the  new  emperor,  con- 
templated his  encroachments  and  their  Own  de- 
basement in  silence ;  but  Russia  and  Sweden 
openly  avowed  their  sentiments. 

On  the  21st  of  July  a  very  dignified  and  cir- 
cumstantial note,  characteristic  of  the  honorable 
and  disinterested  sentiments  which  have  long 
distinguished  the  councils  of  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg]), was  presented,  in  reply  to  the  evasive 
and  insulting  note  from  31.  Talleyrand,  of  the 
26th  of  3Iay,  (already  mentioned,)  by  M.  d'Oubril, 
the  Russian  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris.  It  was 
therein  stated,  that  his  court  had  justly  disap- 
proved his  having  received  a  paper  which  did 
not  convey  an  answer  to  his  preceding  official 
communications,  and  was  by  no  means  fit  to  be 
laid  before  his  august  sovereign.  That  its  con- 
tents consisted  of  assertions  not  only  unfounded, 
but  wholly  unconnected  with  the  note  of  the  22d 
of  April.  That  the  emperor,  already  moved  by 
the  calamities  by  which  a  great  portion  of  Europe 
was  oppressed,  and  by  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  German  empire,  whose  interests  Russia 
was  particularly  bound  to  support,  in  conformity 
to  her  obligations,  received  intelligence  of  another 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  perpe- 
trated at  Ettenheim.  He,  therefore,  conceived 
himself  bound  to  incite  the  assembled  states  of 
the  German  empire  to  concur  with  him,  in  pro- 
testing against  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, to  whom  his  majesty  communicated  the 
same  sentiments,  in  hopes  that  reparation  would 
be  offered  to  the  German  league,  and  the  fears 
entertained  by  Europe,  of  a  repetition  of  similar 
outrages,  allayed.  The  evasive  reply  which  was 
made  to  so  plain  a  declaration,  was  offensive  to 
Russia,  to  the  German  empire,  and  to  France 
herself. — "  We  live  no  longer  in  those  barbarous 
times,"  recited  the  note,  "  when  every  country  re- 
gards only  her  immediate  advantages ;  modern 
polity  has  introduced  certain  principles  respecting 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community  of  states." 
No  state  could  view  with  indifference  the  event 
already  mentioned,  which  gave  such  a  dreadful 
blow  to  the  independence  and  security  of  nations. 
By  the  peace  of  Teschen,  Russia  undertook  to 
guarantee  and  mediate  for  the  German  empire ; 
in  this  quality,  his  imperial  majesty  was  not 
merely  justified  in  raising  his  voice  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  was  absolutely  oound  to  do  so. 
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Russia  at,  this  time  entertained  not  the  least 
inclination  for  war.  nor  could  she  ho  benefited  by 
it:  it  was  the  emperor's  desire  to  preserve  his  for- 
mer relations  with  France,  but  upon  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  perfect  equality.  The  first 
condition  was,  that  (he  terms  mutually  agreed 
upon  should  be  sacredly  fulfilled,  and  on  this  con- 
dition only  could  the  two  states,  after  what  had 
happened.  enj»y  their  former  relations  of  good- 
will and  amity. 

The  note  presented  by  M.  d'Oubril,  Russian 
charge-  d'affaires  at  Paris,  to  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  utfairs,  July  21,  exhibited  a  correct  and 
temperate  exposure  of  the  dispositions  manifested 
by  tlm  French  government,  and  the  system  of  ag- 
gression uniformly  pursued  by  that  power.  This 
paper  thus  concluded  : 

"  The  undersigned  has  been  ordered  to  declare, 
that  he  cannot  prolong  his  stay  at  Paris,  unless 
the  following  demands  be  previously  complied 
with.  First,  That,  conformably  to  the  4th  and 
5th  articles  of  the  secret  convention  of  the  1 1th  of 
October,  1801,  the  French  government  shall  cause 
its  troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and, 
when  that  is  done,  that  it  shall  engage  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  that  kingdom,  during'  the  pre- 
sent and  any  future  war.  Secondly,  That,  in 
conformity  to  the  second  article  of  the  said  con- 
vention, the  French  government  shall  promise  to 
establish  immediately  some  principle  of  concert 
with  his  imperial  majesty,  for  regulating  the  basis 
upon  which  the  affairs  of  Italy  shall  be  finally  ad- 
justed. Thirdly,  That  it  shall  engage,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  sixth  article  of  the  convention  afore- 
said, and  the  promises  so  repeatedly  given  to 
Russia,  to  indemnify,  without  delay,  the  King  of 
.Sardinia,  for  the  losses  he  has  sustained.  Fourth- 
ly, and  lastly,  That,  in  virtue  of  the  obligations  of 
mutual  guarantee  and  mediation,  the  French  go- 
vernment shall  promise  immediately  to  evacuate 
and  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  enter  into  an  engagement  to  respect, 
in  the  strictest  manner,  the  neutrality  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  The  undersigned  has  to  add,  that 
he  has  received  orders  from  his  government  to 
demand  a  categorical  answer  to  these  four  points." 

This  note  produced  a  reply,  dated  the  'jyth  of 
July,  aboundinn1  in  invective,  and  full  as  unsatis- 
factory as  the  former  one  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. It  set  forth,  that  France  was  justified  in 
reproaching  Russia  with  having  neglected  to  per- 
form her  engagements,  contracted  by  the  secret 
convention  of  the  1 1th  Vendernaire,  year  10,  with 
having  changed  the  government  of  the  Seven 
Islands,  without  any  concert  or  communication 
with  France,  and  of  having  assembled  large  bodies 
of  troops  at  Corfu ;  with  having  patronised  the 
emigrants,  and  their  projects  against  France; 
with  having  even  placed  herself  in  a  posture  of 
direct  defiance  to  France,  by  ordering  a  court- 


mourning,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
an  agent,  in  the  pay  of  England,  engaged  in  a 
criminal  design  against  France,  after  this  traitor 
had  been  condemned  by  the  just  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  the  French  government,  and  had  been 
executed  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence.  The  glar- 
ing partiality  manifested  by  Russia  towards  Eng- 
land,  and  the  perfidious  conduct  of  Count  Mar- 
coffj  who  had  increased  the  differences  between 
the  two  governments,  and  had  engaged  in  all  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  emigrants  and  disaffected 
persons  in  France.  That  these  were  the  real 
causes  of  the  disposition  lately  evinced  by  Russia 
towards  France.  That  Russia  must  fulfil  the 
stipulations  by  which  l>oth  powers  were  mutually 
bound,  before  she  could  expect  Franee  to  comply 
with  them.  That  the  conduct  of  Russia  was  that 
of  a  conqueror  to  the  vanquished.  It  were  to  sup- 
pose that  France  could  be  intimidated  by  menaces. 
The  history  of  the  war  which  preceded  the  peace 
with  Russia,  proved  that  that  power  had  no  more 
right  than  any  other  to  assume  a  haughty  tone 
towards  France:  but  if,  notwithstanding  all  the 
solicitude  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  main- 
tain the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
two  countries,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  join 
his  armies  to  those  of  England,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  with  the  assistance  of  God  and  his 
arms,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  fear  any  man." 

This  correspondence  was  terminated  by  a  note, 
dated  the  28th  of  August,  presented  to  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  by  M.  d'Oubril.  The 
allegations  contained  in  the  former  Russian  notes, 
were  forcibly  recapitulated,  whilst  the  recrimina- 
tions made  by  the  French  government,  were  tri- 
umphantly repelled.  It  was  stated  that  the  total 
inattention  of  the  French  government  to  the  just 
claims  and  remonstrances  of  Russia,  was  evidence 
of  the  little  value  attached  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  its  relations  with  her,  and  of  its  invariable 
determination  to  adopt  for  its  conduct  a  line  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  the  principles  ot  justice,  and 
the  laws  of  nations,  which  could  by  no  means 
harmonize  with  the  sentiments  and  principles  pro- 
fessed by  his  Russian  majesty.  In  short,  nothing 
further  remained  for  the  undersigned  thun  to 
declare,  that  all  correspondence  between  the  two 
powers  having,  by  these  means,  become  perfectly 
useless,  must  cease,  and  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor  only  waited  for  intelligence  of  the  de- 
parture of  his  charge  d'affaires  from  Paris,  to  sig- 
nify to  the  French  mission  to  quit  his  capital.  As 
the  present  state  of  affairs  had  arisen  solely  from 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  upon  it 
•would  depend  the  decision  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther 01  not  war  was  to  be  the  consequence.  In 
case  it  should  compel  Russia,  either  by  fresh  inju- 
ries or  by  provocations,  aimed  against  her,  or 
against  her  allies,  or  by  still  threatening  more 
seriously  the  security  and  independence  of  Eu- 
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rope,  liis  majesty  would  then  manifest  as  much 
energy  in  the  employment  of  those  extreme  means, 
whicn  a  just  defence  requires,  as  he  had  given 
proofs  of  patience,  in  resorting-  to  the  use  of  all 
the  means  of  moderation,  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  crown. 
This  important  paper  concluded,  by  M.  Oubril 
demanding'  the  necessary  passports  for  his  de- 
parture from  France. 

In  the  mean  time  a  vigorous  protest,  dated  July 
27,  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
against  the  conduct  of  France,  in  violating  the 
neutrality  of  the  German  empire,  in  the  instance 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 

The  part  which  Sweden  had  taken  in  these 
transactions,  was  reflected  upon  in  language  the 
most  offensive  and  personal  toliis  Swedish  majesty, 
in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  French  official 
journal,  the  Moniteur,  of  the  14th  of  August.  He 
was  there  accused  of  inconsistency  and  folly ;  of 
intermeddling  in  a  thankless  office,  when  lie  could 
do  neither  good  nor  harm ;  of  insulting  his  father- 
in-law  in  his  capital  of  Carlsruhe,  and  of  acting 
in  a  manner  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
his  brother-in-law  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  during 
his  residence  at  Munich  ;  and  of  having  aban- 
doned his  allies,  the  Danes,  to  their  fate,  before 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  That  France 
was  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  his  steps ;  but  that 
she  knew  how  to  discriminate  between  a  loyal 
and  brave  people,  justly  called  the  French  of 
the  IVorth,  and  a  young  man,  led  astray  by  false 
notions,  and  unenlightened  by  reflection.  This 
latter  observation  was  evidently  intended  to 
disseminate  that  discord  which  had  so  frequently 
subsisted  between  the  crown  of  Sweden  and  the 
people. 

The  effect  of  this  indecent  attack  was  an  imme- 
diate notification  to  M.  Caillard,  French  charge 
d'affaires  at  Stockholm,  that  his  Swedish  majesty 
could  not,  consistently  withhisown  dignity,  and  the 
honor  of  his  crown,  after  such  an  insult  had  been 
offered  to  him,  wherein  a  line  of  separation  was 
perfidiously  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  his 
majesty  and  his  subjects,  permit  any  further  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  either  public  or  private,  to 
subsist  between  the  French  legation  at  Stockholm 
and  his  majesty's  government. 

An  order  was  likewise  forthwith  issued,  where- 
by all  French  journals,  of  every  description,  and 
all  future  French  publications,  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  being  imported  into  Sweden. 

It  might  well  be  observed,  that  "  the  French 
government  had  taken  the  determination  in- 
variably to  adopt  for  its  conduct,  aline  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  law 
of  nations :"  for,  every  remonstrance  addressed 
to  that  upstart  cabinet,  really  seemed  an  addition- 
al motive  for  trampling  upon  all  established  prin- 
ciples of  right.  An  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
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justice  and  decorum  was  considered  beneath  the  BOOK  VI 
attention  of  that  domineering  power,  as  the  at- 
tribute of  weakness  and  pusillanimity  ;  and  un- 
becoming the  energy  and  greatness  of  the  rege- 
nerated nation.  No  opportunity  was  neglected 
where  they  could  be  set  at  defiance. 

The  recent  expostulations,  far  from  producing 
any  change  in  their  offensive  system,  served  only 
to  provoke  further  enormities.  They  had  scarcely 
been  expressed,  when  the  neutrality  of  another 
independent  member  of  the  Germanic  body  was 
infringed,  in  the  person  ef  an  accredited  minister. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  October,  a  party  of 
French  troops  passed  the  Elbe,  (in  consequence, 
as  it  was  insultingly  explained,  of  orders  given 
by  Uie  minister  of  police  at  Paris)  and  seized  Sir 
George  Rumbold,  the  British  charge  d'affaires  to 
the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  at  his  country-house 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  was  concerned  in  plans  similar  to  those- 
attributed  to  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  S.  Smith.  This 
gentleman,  together  with  the  papers  found  in  his 
possession,  was  forwarded,  without  delay,  to  Paris. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  was  confined  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  detained  two  days  and  as  many  nights. 
At  length,  on  his  being  induced  to  sign  a  parole 
not  to  return  to  Hamburgh,  nor  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  French  territories,  and  having  iu 
vain  demanded  the  restitution  of  his  papers,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  at 
Cherbourg,  in  a  vessel  carrying  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  put  him  on  board  of  his  majesty's  frigate 
Niobe,  whence  he  was  landed  at  Portsmouth. 

This  act  of  violence  was  the  subject  of  an 
official  note  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin.  But  it  appeared,  that  that  court  had 
previously  made  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to 
the  French  government,  to  which  the  release  of 
Sir  George  Rumbold  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

While  the  French  government  was  thus  in- 
vading the  liberties  of  the  Northern  States,  it  was 
not  unmindful  of  its  schemes  of  encroachment  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  On  the  20th  of  October,  a 
convention  was  concluded  with  Genoa,  by  which 
France  engaged  to  procure  a  peace  for  the  Li- 
gurian  Republic  with  the  Barbary  States.  If 
her  endeavours  in  that  respect  failed,  she  pro- 
mised to  allow  the  vessels  ot  the  republic  to  carry 
French  colours  for  their  protection,  and  to  permit 
the  importation  of  Ligurian  commodities,  subject 
to  certain  duties,  into  Piedmont,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
cenza  ;  and,  in  return  for  those  equivocal  advan- 
tages, the  Ligurian  republic  engaged  to  furnish 
6,000  seamen  to  France  during  the  present  war: 
she  likewise  ceded  the  harbours,  dock-yards, 
arsenals,  &c.  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  government.  And,  as  it  was  intended 
to  construct,  in  the  said  dock-yards,  ten  ships  of 
the  line  for  France,  the  Ligurian  republic  en- 
gaged to  enlarge,  at  her  own  cxpence,  the  bason, 
5  U 
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BOOK  VI.  sufficiently  to  receive  those  vessels.  A  new  ship 
of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  corvettes,  all  com- 
plete, were,  at  the  same  time,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Franco. 

The  period  nppointed  for  the  coronation  now 
approached.  The  preparations  for  that  ceremony 
were  framed  upon  an  immense  scale. — France 
was  to  he  dazzled  by  its  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence: the  accomplishment  of  the  measure  itself 
was  to  establish  the  belief,  throughout  (he  world, 
in  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  Bonaparte's 
dominion.  The  arrogance  of  his  conduct  whilst 
this  affair  was  pending',  his  defiance  and  contempt 
of  other  powers,  no  doubt  flattered  Frenchmen 
with  the  idea  of  their  importance  under  his  go- 
vernment; and,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  a 
more  general  impression  of  his  conscious  security  : 
and,  the  better  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and 
credulous,  the  pope  was  summoned  to  Paris,  to 
place  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

This  humiliated  potentate,  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, previously  to  his  departure  from  Rome, 
addressed  an  allocution  to  a  consistory,  wherein 
he  extolled  the  merits  of  Bonaparte,  for  having,  by 
the  "  Concordat,"  restored  the  catholic  religion 
over  his  vast  and  populous  territory.  "  The  same 
most  powerful  prince,"  continued  his  holiness, 
•'  our  dearest  son  in  Christ,  Napoleon,  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  has  so  veil  deserved  of  the 
catholic  religion  for  irhat  lie  has  done,  has  sig- 
nified to  us  his  strong  desire  to  be  anointed  with 
the  holy  unction,  and  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown  from  us,  to  the  end  that  the  solemn  rights 
which  are  to  place  him  in  the  highest  rank, 
shall  be  strongly  impressed  irith  the  character  of 
religion,  and  call  doicn  more  effectually  the  be- 
nediction of'  heaven." 

Thus  a  foreigner,  who  cotdd  be  a  Catholic, 
Mahometan,  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  necessity 
prompted,  was  accepted  as  an  Emperor  by  a 
people  who  had  previously  murdered  their  legi- 
timate king,  and  who  had  then  bitterly  railed 
against  absolute  power.  On  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, Bonaparte,  attended  by  a  numerous  military 
escort,  and  followed  by  an  immense  train  of  equi- 
pages, as  brilliant  as  could  be  procured,  filled 
with  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  govern- 
ment, accompanied  by  tne  pope,  proceeded  through 
streets  strewed  with  sand,  and  lined  by  a  pro- 
digious concourse  of  curious  spectators,  .to  the 
cathedral  church  of"  Notre  Dame,"  which  edifice 
was  decorated,  for  the  occasion,  both  within  and 
without,  with  all  the  sumptuousness  which  French 
ingenuity  could  devise.  There  his  holiness  per- 
formed a  solemn  service,  anointed  the  emperor 
with  the  sacred  unction,  and  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  majesty's  head.  To  this  ceremony,  in 
the  evening,  succeeded  plays,  pantomimes,  singing, 
music,  dancing,  fire-works,  illuminations,  foun- 
tains flowing  with  wine;  in  short,  every  thing 


that  could  amuse  and  divert  a  giddy,  inconsiderate 
populace.  Impartial  persons,  however,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  this  exhibition,  have  intimated  that 
it  was  far  from  exciting  that  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  so  shining  and  costly  a  spectacle  might  be 
expected  to  produce  on  a  people  who,  more  than 
any  other,  delight  in  public  shows:  that  none 
seemed  to  take  a  sincere  interest  in  it  but  those 
in  power,  or  who  were  immediately  benefited  by 
the  existing  order  of  things ;  and  that  the  lowest 
classes  made  merry,  and  danced,  apparently  from 
no  other  motive  than  because  they  found  them- 
selves supplied,  free  of  expense,  with  the  means  of 
indulging  in  their  favorite  recreations. 

To  put  the  seal  to  this  transaction,  and  to  stamp 
it  with  still  greater  weight,  the  conservative  senate, 
in  pursuance  of  a  former  resolution,  presented 
themselves  in  a  body,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
at  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  their  president, 
Francois  de  Neufchateau,  addressed  the  emperor 
in  a  prolix  and  turgid  complimentary  oration,  to 
which  his  imperial  majesty  replied  :  — 

"  I  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army, 
have  called  me,  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  the 
great  destinies  of  that  people,  whom,  from  the 
midst  of  camps,  I  first  saluted  by  the  name  of 
Great.  From  my  youth,  my  thoughts  have  been 
solely  fixed  upon  them,  and  I  must  add,  here, 
that  my  pleasures  and  my  pains  are  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  people. 

MY     DESCENDANTS     SHALL     LONG     PRESERVE     THIS 

THRONE.  In  the  camps  they  will  be  the  first  sol- 
diers of  the  army,  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  their  country — as  magistrates,  they 
will  never  forget,  that  contempt  of  the  laws,  and 
the  confusion  of  social  order,  are  only  the  result 
of  the  imbecility  and  uncertainty  of  princes.  Von, 
senators,  whose  counsels  and  support  have  never 
failed  me  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  your 
spirit  will  be  handed  down  to  your  successors  ;  be 
ever  the  props  and  first  counsellors  of  that  throne 
so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  this  vast  empire." 

The  tribunate  having  assisted  at  a  similar 
solemnity,  thus  concluded  this  memorable  event. 

The  session  of  the  legislative  body  opened  De- 
cember the  2(ith,  on  which  occasion,  the  members 
were  assembled  in  extraordinary  state,  to  receive 
the  emperor,  who  was  seated  on  a  throne  erected 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  in  his  presence,  an  oath, 
in  the  following  terms,  was  administered  to  each 
of  the  legislators,  separately  :  "  /  swear  obedience, 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  andjidelity  to 
the  emperor" 

The  emperor  then  rose,  the  legislators  un- 
covered themselves,  and  his  majesty  addressed 
them  as  follows: — 

"  Deputies  from  the  departments  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  members  of  my  council  of  state. 
— I  am  come,  gentlemen,  to  preside  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  your  session.  My  anxious  desire  is  to  im- 
press a  more  imposing  and  august  character  on 
your  proceedings.  Yes,  princes,  magistrates,  sol- 
diers, citizens,  we  have  all  of  us,  in  the  course  we 
have  to  run,  but  one  object— the  interest  of  the 
country.  If  this  throne,  to  which  providence  and 
the  will  of  the  nation  have  raised  me,  be  dear  in 
my  eyes,  it  is  because  that  throne  can  only  defend 
and  maintain  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the 
French  people.  Unsupported  by  a  vigorous  and 
paternal  government,  France  would  have  still  to 
fear  those  calamities  by  which  she  has  been  af- 
flicted. The  weakness  of  the  supreme  power  is 
the  deepest  misfortune  of  nations.  As  a  soldier, 
or  first  consul,  I  entertained  but  one  thought — as 
emperor,  I  am  influenced  by  no  other — and  that 
is,  every  thing  which  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  France.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  illus- 
trate France  with  victories,  to  consolidate  her  by 
treaties,  to  rescue  her  from  civil  broils,  and  to  re- 
vive among  her  inhabitants  the  influence  ofmorals, 
of  social  order,  and  of  religion.  Should  death 
not  surprise  me  in  the  midst  of  my  labours,  I  fondly 
hope  I  may  transmit  to  posterity  a  durable  im- 
pression, that  must  serve  as  an  example  or  re- 
proach to  my  successors.  The  minister  of  the  in- 
terior will  submit  to  yon  a  statement  of  the  situa- 
ation  of  the  empire.  The  deputation  from  my 
council  of  state  will  present  to  you  different  objects 
that  are  to  occupy  the  legislature.  I  have  given 
instructions  that  there  be  laid  before  you  the  ac- 
counts which  my  ministers  have  given  me  of  their 
respective  departments  ;  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
the  prosperous  state  of  our  finances ;  whatever 
may  be  the  expenditure,  it  is  covered  by  the  re- 
venue.— How  extensive  soever  have  been  the 
preparations  imposed  upon  us,  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  call  upon 
my  people  for  no  new  sacrifice.  It  would  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  me,  on  so  solemn  an 
occasion,  to  see  the  blessings  of  peace  diffused 
over  the  world  ;  but  the  political  principles  of  our 
enemies,  their  recent  conduct  towards  Spain,  but 
too  strongly  speak  the  difficulties  that  oppose  it. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  enlarge  the  territory  of 
France,  but  to  assert  its  integrity.  I  feel  no  am- 
bition to  exert  a  wider  stretch  of  influence  in 
Europe,  but  not  to  descend  from  that  which  I 
have  acquired.  No  state  shall  be  incorporated 
u-ith  the  empire :  but  I  shall  not  sacrifice  my 
rights,  or  the  ties  which  l»ind  me  to  the  states 
that  I  have  created.  In  bestowing  the  crown 
upon  me,  the  people  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  exert  every  effort  which  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, in  order  to  preserve,  unsullied,  that  splen- 
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dour  which  is  necessary  for  their  prosperity,  and  BOOK  VI. 
indispensible  for  their  glory,  as  well  as  for  mine.  —  -  • 
I  am  full  of  confidence  in  the  energ'y  of  the  na-  CBAP.  V. 
tion,  and  in  the  sentiments  it  entertains  for  me  ; 
its  dearest  interests  are  the  constant  object  of  my 
solicitude. 

"  Deputies  from  the  departments  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  tribunes,  and  members  of  my  council 
of  state.  Your  conduct,  gentlemen,  during  the 
preceding  session,  the  zeal  with  which  you  glow 
for  your  country,  your  attachment  to  my  person, 
I  hold  as  pledges  of  the  assistance  for  which  I 
call  upon  you,  and  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  receive 
from  you  during  the  course  of  the  present  ses- 
" 


son. 


On  the  31st,  the  annual  report,  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  was  made  to  the  legislative  body. 

This  paper  stated  that  the  internal  situation  of 
France  was  what  it  was  in  the  calmest  times  — 
every  where  the  improvements  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property  attested  the  progress  of  confidence 
and  security  —  that  all   classes  of  the  community, 
both  military  and  civil,  had  testified  their  love  of 
order,  even  during  the  absence  of  their  immediate 
chiefs,  (adverting  to  their  attendance  at  the  co- 
ronation) —  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  had,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Po  to  those  of  the  Seine,  expe- 
rienced a  religious  homage,  the  effect  of  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  doctrines,  on   the  part  of  a 
people  revering  a  sovereign   raised  to  the  throne 
by  his  piety  and  virtue*—  that  the  discovery  of  a 
plot,  laid  by  an  implacable  enemy,  bad  awakened 
the  nation  to  her  true  interests,  and  taught  her 
the  value  of  hereditary  power.     After  expatiating' 
on  the    flourishing  state  of  the  empire,  both  at 
home  and   abroad,  and  construing,  agreeably  to 
their  wishes,  the  dispositions    of  various    other 
powers,    this  representation  concluded  with  ob- 
serving, that,  "  whatever  might  be  the  movements 
of  England,  the  destinies  of  France  were  fixed: 
strong  in   her  union,  strong  in  her  riches,  and  in 
the  courage  of  her  defenders,  she  would  faithfully 
cultivate  the  alliance  of  her  friends,  and  would 
not  act  so  as  either  to  deserve  enemies,  or  to  fear 
them.     When   England  should  be  convinced  of 
the  impotence  of  her  efforts  to  agitate  the  con- 
tinent —  when  she  should  know  that  she  had  only 
to  lose  by  a  war  without  end  or  motives  —  when 
she  should  find  that  France  would  never  accept 
any  other  conditions  than   those  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  would  never  consent    to  leave  to 
"  her  the  right  of  breaking  treaties  at  pleasure, 
by  appropriating  Malta,  England  will  then  have 
arrived  at  pacific  sentiments.  —  Envy  and  hatred 
have  but  their  day." 
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BOOK  VI.        THE  power  of  France,  at  this  time,  was  very 

considerable.     By  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and 

Amiens,  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  Holland,  and 
Tuscany,  were  left  in  that  state  of  dependent 
alliance  with  the  French  nation,  that  scarcely  the 
appearance  of  right  remained  to  Austria  or  Rus- 
sia to  question  his  conduct,  if  Bonaparte  thought 
fit  to  annex  them  to  his  empire,  separately,  or 
sil together.  With  respect  to  Spain,  and  even 
Portugal,  his  power  over  those  unfortunate  coun- 
tries seemed  every  day  to  he  more  confirmed  and 
absolute.  These  states  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned  to  his  discretion  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens;  and  if  he  did  not  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  them,  it  was  because  he  knew,  that  he 
could,  at  any  time,  effect  this  object,  and  that  it 
would  create  less  alarm  among  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  to  subjugate  them  gradually,  by  the 
various  acts  of  intrigue  and  interference  to  which 
their  weak  governments  but  too  much  exposed 
them. 

Notwithstanding  this  immensity  of  power,  we 
have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  not 
slumber.  In  pressing  for  the  execution  of  a 
treaty,  which  had  for  its  objects  the  guarantee 
of  the  independence  of  Naples,  and  that  of  pro- 
curing an  indemnity  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  for 
the  loss  of  his  dominions,  he  had  at  once  increased 
the  bitter  enmity  of  the  French  ruler,  and  acquir- 
ed the  confidence  and  admiration  of  whatever  yet 
remained  independent  in  Europe,  \vlio  saw,  in 
this  generous  and  noble  conduct,  a  principle  of 
action  which  might,  at  a  future  moment,  check 
the  strides  towards  universal  monarchy  of  the 
restless  Coreican.  The  fruits  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  thus 
chosen,  were  perceptible  in  some  uneasy  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  France,  and  were  not  unuse- 
ful  to  the  cause  of  England,  as  it  occasioned  the 
removal  to  Italy  of  many  of  those  battalions 
•which,  stationed  at  Boulogne,  were  to  form  a  part 
of  the  invading  army  destined  to  conquer  Great 
Britain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1804, 
Austria  appeared  actively  employed  in  repairing 
the  losses  which  her  armies  had  sustained  in  the 


late  war,  and  in  placing  her  military  establish- 
ments on  the  best  possible  footing.  The  Ger- 
manic empire  had,  at  this  period,  been  for  some 
time  agitated,  in  consequence  of  some  very  arbi- 
trary measures  resorted  to  by  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, to  oppress  the  equestrian  order  in  his  ter- 
ritories in  Franconia,  acquired  by  the  indemnities. 
That  body,  considering  itself  under  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  immediately 
interfered,  and  sent  a  most  dignified  and  energe- 
tic remonstrance,  in  the  capacity  of  its  supreme 
chief,  to  the  court  of  Munich ;  and  also,  at  the 
same  time,  assured  the  equestrian  order  of  his 
support,  by  ulterior  means,  against  the  elector. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  but  that,  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  elector  had  either  been  secretly  sti- 
mulated by  France,  or  else  had  relied,  with  con- 
fidence, on  the  support  of  that  power  in  any  ag- 
gressive project  he  might  form,  which  should 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  Austria; 
but,  te  his  utter  disappointment  and  mortification, 
a  short  period  had  only  elapsed,  after  the  deli- 
very of  the  imperial  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
order,  when  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Bava- 
rian government  expressed  the  displeasure  of 
the  first  consul  at  the  conduct  of  the  elector 
towards  the  head  of  the  German  empire ;  which, 
of  course,  terminated  the  affair.  In  the  whole 
of  this  transaction,  as  well  as  upon  the  seizure  of 
Oberhans  by  the  Bavarian  troops,  which  occurred 
the  year  before,  Austria  evinced  a  sufficient  share 
of  energy  and  decision,  to  convince  France,  that 
her  spirit  was  not  so  broken,  nor  her  consequence 
at  so  low  an  ebb,  as  to  allow  herself  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  Bonaparte  had,  in  these  in- 
stances, certainly  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how 
far  that  power  would  bear  the  attempt  to  dimi- 
nish her  weight  and  consequence  in  the  Germanic 
body,  without  having'  recourse  to  the  chances  of 
war  in  their  vindication.  The  result  of  the  expe- 
riment served  to  convince  him,  that  there  was  a 
line  of  iiggression  which  he  must  not  pass,  so 
long  as  he  should  think  it  prudent  to  continue 
at  peace  with  Austria. 

Though  great  was  the  animosity  which  existed 
between  the  courts  of  St.  Peterburgh  and  Ver- 
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sallies  after  the  much-lamented  fate  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  yet  Russia  and  France  were  too  re- 
mote from  each  other  for  nn  immediate  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  While  the  latter  power  was 
engaged  in  war  with  England,  it  was  impossible 
that  her  navy  could  art  against  that  of  the  empe- 
ror;  nor  had  Russia,  unallied  with  some  inter- 
mediate power,  the  means  of  conveying  troops 
sufficient  to  make  any  impression  on  the  compact 
mass  of  the  French  territory.  The  year,  there- 
fore, was  passed  by  both  powers  in  making  war- 
like preparations,  and  in  the  increase  of  their 
military  establishments.  Prussia  still  seemed 
warm  in  the  interest  of  France,  and  Austria  main- 
tained a  strict  and  guarded  neutrality. 

The  assumption   of  the   imperial    dignity    by 
Bonaparte,  gave  a  new  interest  to  the  political 
concerns  of  Europe.     As  soon  as  that  event  was 
notified  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  resolved,  immediately,  upon  conferring 
the  hereditary  dig-nity  of  emperor  upon  the  house 
of  Austria.     The  patent  for  the   purpose  stated 
the  object  of  this  measure  to  be,  "  the  preser- 
vation of  that  degree  of  equality  which  should 
subsist  between   the  great  powers,  and  the  just 
rank  of  the  house  and  state  of  Austria  among  the 
nations    of  Europe.     As  the   emperor  and   the 
Germanic  body  had  acquiesced,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,   in  the  increase  of  title  in  the  French 
ruler;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  self-appoint- 
ed Emperor  of  France  offer  no  opposition  to  the 
Austrian  house    assuming    the  same    hereditary 
dignity.     The  measure  in  itself,  indeed,  appeared 
indifferent  in   the  eyes  of  all   the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  except  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  pre- 
sented a  note    thereon,  at  Ratisbon,  declaring, 
"  that  be  considered  it  as  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  seriously  weighed  and   discussed  at.  the  diet 
there  sitting-,  and   not  as  the  subject  of  a  verbal 
communication  by  the  Austrian  minister."     But 
this  step,  however,  excited  some  uneasiness  in 
the  political   circles  of  almost  every  counlry  in 
Europe,  as  it  appeared  to  be  an  act  undertaken 
in  concei  t  with  France :  that  this  mutual  assump- 
tion of  title  was  the  fruit  of  a  perfectly  good  un- 
derstanding   between   these   powers,  and  many 
feared,  that  there  was  still   a  farther  connection 
between    them;  a  conjecture  not  disproved    by 
any  event  which   took  place   within  this    year. 
The  French  journals  even  insinuated,  that  Aus- 
tria was  extremely  jealous  of  the  preponderant 
influence  Russia  hail  gained  over  the  councils  of 
the  Porte,  and  of  her  approach  to  Dalmatia,  bv 
the  occupation  of  Corfu. 

But  the  power,  in  Europe,  which  was  most 
undisguised ly  hostile  to  the  French  government, 
was  the  King  of  Sweden.  All  his  notes  on  the 
subject  of  the  German  empire,  ef  what  nature 
soever,  teemed  with  expressions  of  the  utmost 
(severity  against  France  and  her  upstart  emperor. 
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proper    to    have  inserted,  in    his  official    public  

paper,  the  Moniteur,  an  article  of  the  most  often-  CHAP.  VI. 
sive  and  galling  nature  to  the  feelings  of  that 
monarch.  It  treated,  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
those  notes  which  the  King  of  Sweden  wrote, 
with  so  much  precipitation,  "  as  he  travelled  post 
through  the  different  states  of  Germany;"  it  ridi- 
culed his  travels,  and  affected  to  consider  his 
Swedish  majesty  as  a  very  weak  young  man, 
deficient  both  in  understanding  and  experience ; 
it  upbraided  him  with  shamefully  deserting  the 
German  empire,  of  which  he  now  boasted  he  was 
the  guarantee,  and  with  the  making  a  separate 
peace  for  himself;  it  concluded  by  declaring, 
that  France  considered  both  him  and  all  his 
movements  as  unworthy  of  her  attention.  A 
personal  attack  of  this  nature,  inserted  in  a  jour- 
nal of  authority,  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the 
Swedish  monarch  to  the  greatest  degree:  he  im- 
mediately ordered  a  note  to  be  presented  to  the 
French  charge  d'affaires,  at  Stockholm,  announc- 
ing, that,  after  an  insult  of  that  nature,  all  inter- 
course must  cease  between  the  French  legation 
and  the  Swedish  government;  and  declaring  the 
offensive  expressions  in  the  Moniteur  to  be  "  the 
improper,  insolent,  and  ridiculous  observations 
which  Monsieur  Napoleon  Bonaparte  allowed  to 
be  inserted  in  his  journal."  After  a  transaction- 
of  such  a  nature,  it  was  evident  that  Sweden,  as 
well  as  Russia,  was  prepared,  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  presented  any  prospect  of  success,  to* 
commence  hostilities  with  Bonaparte. 

The  want  of  decision  and  energy  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  British  empire,  at  the  commencement1 
of  the  present  year,  had  produced  a  considerable 
degree  of  torpor  and  despondency  in  the  public 
mind.  On  the  part  of  England,  the  war  with 
France  had  assumed  no  decisive  character;  and 
its  immense  resources  seemed  entirely  absorbed 
in  providing  means  of  defence  against  the  threat- 
ened invasion.  On  the  capture  of  a  few  ill- 
defended  French  and  Dutch  West  India  settle- 
ments, it  appeared  as  if  the  energies  of  the  country 
could  go  no  farther,  or  make  the  slightest  attempt 
to  shake  or  produce  any  impression  upon  the  vast 
mass  of  territory  and  power  acquired  by  her  am- 
bitious and  encroaching  rival. — While,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rider  of  the  French,  although  he 
appeared  unceasingly  engaged  in  securing  advan- 
tages in  Italy  and  Germany,  much  more  than 
equivalent  to  any  which  England  could  gain  in 
colonial  warfare,  yet  pursued  with  unremitting- 
exertion  the  equipment  of  his  armament  at  Bou- 
logne, which  at  once  menaced  the  country  with 
invasion,  and  obliged  the  English  to  confine 
within  their  own  islands,  for  homo  defence,  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  army,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  employed  in  foreign  service. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  British  government  at- 
5X 
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BOOK  VI.  tempted  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  nation  at  home, 
or  gain  respect  abroad,  by  suggesting  the  proba- 
bility of  coalitions  being  formed  on  the  continent 
r>i>;iinst  France.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  such 
views,  the  grounds  which  Mr.  Addington's  ad- 
ministration had  assumed  on  commencing  hostili- 
ties, were  fatal  to  any  rational  hope  of  continental 
co-operation.  The  objecls  which  were  known  to 
govern  Great  Britain  on  that  measure,  were  such 
as  totally  disconnected  her  interests  from  those  of 
the  other  European  powers.  In  the  king's  decla- 
ration, indeed,  some  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the 
usurpations  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  attacks  upon 
the  liberties  of  other  nations,  but  a  long  period  of 
acquiescence  to  those  arbitrary  measures,  had 
sufficiently  proved  that  they  would  still  have  been 
submitted  to,  if  France  had  consented  to  have 
left  Alalla  in  the  possession  of  England.  To 
Austria  and  Prussia  it  was,  indeed,  matter  of  in- 
difference in  whose  hands  that  island  remained ; 
but  with  Russia  the  case  was  different :  that  power 
liad  views  of  her  own  upon  31alta,  and  certainly 
could  not  but  see,  with  displeasure,  the  determi- 
nation of  Great  Britain  on  its  retention.  It, 
therefore,  was  not  matter  of  surprise,  that  England 
should  have  begun  the  war,  and  hitherto  continued 
it,  without  a  single  ally,  or  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring one,  if  the  restless  violence  of  Bonaparte 
did  not  compel  the  greater  powers  of  Europe  into 
a  system  of  common  defence  against  his  encroach- 
ments. 

The  first  military  operations  of  any  consequence 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  the 
capture  of  the  English  settlement  of  Goree,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  by  a  small  French  force,  under 
the  command  of  the  Chevalier  31ahe,  which 
effected  a  landing  on  the  rocks  to  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  where  the  surf  raged  with  the  least  vio- 
lence, on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January:  and 
having  overcome  the  small  force  which  Colonel 
Frazer,  the  commandant,  had  posted  there,  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  through  the  town,  and  in 
surprising  the  main  guard,  of  which  he  gained 
possession,  though  with  some  loss, and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  reduced  Colonel  Frazer  to  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating;  the  force  of  the  English  being 
reduced  to  twenty-five  white  men,  and  that  of  the 
enemy  being  considerably  augmented  by  the  land- 
ing of  the  whole  strength  of  the  expedition,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  at  Cayenne  for  this  purpose. 
This  conquest,  however,  did  not  Jong  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  7th  of  the  March 
following,  Captain  Dixon,  of  his  majesty's  frigate 
Inconstant,  with  a  store-ship  and  some  sloops 
under  his  command,  having  arrived  oft'  the  island 
of  Goree,  and  suspecting  the  settlement  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  dispatched  his  first  lieu- 
tenant to  ascertain  the  fact :  who  not  returning-, 
nor  making  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Captain 
Dixon  commenced  hostilities  by  cutting  out  a  ship 


in  the  harbour,  and  stationing  his  small  force  in 
such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  nil  succours  from 
.Senegal.  On  the  following  morning,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  town,  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  the  English  colours  hoisted  over 
the  French,  and  shortly  after  received  information 
that  the  garrison  had  capitulated  to  the  officer 
sent  on  shore !  H'e  consequently  stood  into  the 
harbour,  anchored,  and  disembarked  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  secure  his  conquest. — Thus 
was  the  settlement  recaptured,  and  800  black  and 
white  troops  made  prisoners,  without  a  blow  being 
struck. 

Early  in  spring,  a  most  heavy  calamity  occur- 
red, in  the  loss  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  of  38  guns, 
Captain  Dixon,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  convoy, 
off'  (-'ape  Mondego,  on  the  const  of  Portugal. 
She  had  sailed  from  ti-e  Cove  of  Cork,  in  company 
with  his  majesty's  ship  Carysfbrt,  and  sixty-nine 
sail  of  merchantmen,  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  26th  of  March.  On  the  2d  of  April,  the 
Apollo  and  her  convoy  went  on  shore,  and  with 
difficulty  twenty-nine  of  the  latter  were  saved,  and 
proceeded  with  the  Carysfort  frigate  oh  their 
voyage. 

The  loss  to  England  was,  that  of  n  fine  frigate, 
her  captain,  many  of  her  officers,  and  sixty  of  her 
crew,  with  forty  sail  of  merchant  ships,  richly 
laden,  and  more  than  500  seamen.  The  cause 
of  this  disastrous  event  was  never  ascertained. 

It  having  been  declared,  that  the  safety  of 
England  required  the  formation  of  a  more  effi- 
cient government,  Mr.  Addington,  instead  of 
attempting  a  fruitless  resistance  against  the  three 
parlies  now  united,  viz.  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  very  wisely  gave  in  liis  resignation. 
The  following  were  the  new  arrangements  which 
took  place. 

Mr.  Pitt,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  vice  31  r.  Addington. 

Lord  Melville  (late  Mr.  Dundas)  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  vice  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 

Lord  Harrowby,  secretory  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  vice  Lord  Havrkesbury. 

Earl  of  Camden,  secretary  of  state  for  the  de- 

Brtment  of  war  and  the  colonies,  vice  Lord 
obart. 

And  Lord  Mulgrave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  (with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet)  vice 
Lord  Pelham. 

Of  Mr.  Addington's  administration,  the  fol- 
lowing cabinet-ministers  retained  their  several 
situations  in  the  government  formed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  viz. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  president  of  the 
council. 

Lord  Eldon,  lord-chancellor. 

Earl  of  Westmorland,  lord-privy-seal. 

Earl  of  Chatham,  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. And 
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Lord  Castlereagh,  president  of  the  board  of 

control. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  under  the  late  minister,  also  adhered 
to  the  present,  but  his  office  was  changed  to  the 
home  department,  vice  Mr.  Yorke. 

The  government  of  Ireland  continued  un- 
changed, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wickham, 
chief  secretary,  who  retired,  from  ill  health,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean.  Nor  were 
there  any  changes  made  in  the  law  departments 
of  either  country. 

The  alteration  in  the  different  public  offices 
were  as  follow: 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Dundas,  secretary  at  war, 
vice  Mr.  B>agge. 

Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  vice  Mr.  Tierney. 

Right  Hon.  G.  Rose")  ,  .  t  f  Mr.  Steele, 

Right  Hon.  Lord  4*  *V^Kj*^W 

Somerset,  J  £Addmgtou. 

Duke  of  Montrose,  joint  paymaster-general,  vice 

Lord  Auckland. 
William  Huskisson,")  .    f 

eso.  /     s?.cref?nes)  Mr.  Vansittart, 

.-,  ito    the   trea-<,,      ,-, 

William   Sturges      f,urj,(       viccJMr.  Sargent. 

Bourne,  esq.          J  (. 

With  various  changes  in  the  high  offices  in 
the  king  and  queen's  household. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  gazetted  on  the  12th  of  May,  and 
on  the  15th  his  accession  to  the  office  of  prime- 
minister  gave  the  country  a  new  naval  administra- 
tion. At  this  period,  the  situation  of  the  British 
marine  was,  indeed,  critical.  The  total  want  ef 
stores,  the  neglected  state  of  the  dock-yards,  and 
the  universal  dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  both 
its  civil  and  military  departments,  called  loudly 
for  new  men  and  new  measures.  True  it  is,  that 
the  perseverance  and  unshaken  spirit  of  loyalty 
in  that  service,  gave  just  cause  for  national  exul- 
tation; and  the  blockading  system  was  still  con- 
tinued by  those,  whose  shattered  ships  and  worn- 
out  crews  hardly  enabled  them  to  obey  orders, 
which,  when  executed,  could  neither  add  to 
their  own  renown  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation.  But  deep  and  loud  murmurs  daily  broke 
forth  at  the  instances  which  occurred  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  that  measure,  which  nearly  two  years' 
experience  had  completely  exposed  ;  while,  from 
the  abandonment  01  the  gun-boat  armament,  the 
enemy  sailed  along  his  own  coast  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, (with  the  exception  of  the  capture  of  two  or 
three  of  his  vessels,  which  boisterous  weather  had 
driven  into  deep  water,)  and  assembled  his  im- 
mense flotilla,  destined  for  the  invasion,  at  Bou- 
logne, in  defiance  of  the  sort  of  force  which  the 
admiralty  had  confidently  boasted  was  the  only 
class  proper  to  be  effectively  employed  on  such 
service.  Scarcely  a  wind  that  blew  that  did  not 
bring  an  account  of  losses  at  sea,  originating  in 
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sally  prevailed,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  

British  navy  depended  upon  a  speedy  change  of    C"AIF-  VI- 
the  admiralty.  ^^^ 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  this 
branch  of  the  government,  induced  Mr.  Pitt  here 
to  direct  his  principal  attack,  and  may  be  assigned 
as  one  of  the  means  which  enabled  him,  even- 
tually, to  overthrow  Mr.  Addington's  adminis- 
tration. Under  the  circumstances  of  unparal- 
leled difficulty  in  which  the  naval  affairs  were  si- 
tuated, it  certainly  was  matter  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  place  at  their  head  a  successor  to 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  who  should,  at  once,  be 
able  and  popular,  and  possess  sufficient  talents  to 
restore  them  to  the  prosperous  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  left  by  Earl  Spencer.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Melville  (heretofore  Mr.  Dun- 
das)  as  first  lord-commissioner  of  the  admiralty, 
appeared,  therefore,  utterly  strange  and  unac- 
countable, as  it  was  well  known,  that  although 
as  a  statesman  he  had  filled  almost  every  high 
office  under  the  various  administrations  of  tiiis 
country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  was  utterly 
unqualified,  by  his  total  ignorance  of  naval  mat- 
ters, for  his  proposed  situation.  Whether  this 
nomination  arose  from  the  want  of  some  other 
person,  of  sufficient  abilities,  in  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  adherents  to  occupy  so 
important  a  trust,  or,  that  it  was  his  lordship's 
own  ambition,  certain  it  is,  it  at  the  time  was 
predicted  (and  which  subsequent  events  but 
too  fatally  proved)  one,  not  founded  in  judg- 
ment, nor  likely  to  revive  the  drooping  laurels  df 
the  favorite  service  of  the  country. 

On  the  16tb  of  May,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  by  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in 
the  Antelope  frigate,  and  some  sloops  of  war,  to 
prevent  the  junefion  of  the  enemy's  flotilla  from 
Flushing  with  that  at  Ostend.  The  failure  of  suc- 
cess principally  arose  from  the  want  of  gun-boats, 
which,  from  the  depth  of  water  in  which  these 
vessels  move,  could  alone  act  against  the  enemy 
with  effect.  Fifty-nine  sail  of  the  Flushing  divi- 
sion reached  Ostend  in  safety,  and  the  English 
force,  on  the  falling  of  the  tide,  were  obliged  to 
haul  off'  into  deep  water,  after  being  nearly  a 
whole  day  engaged,  and  the  loss  of  about  fifty 
men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Intelligence  of  a  far  more  flattering  nature 
was  received  by  the  British  government  on  the 
22d  of  June,  in  dispatches  from  the  commander- 
iu-chief  of  the  land  and  sea  service  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  announcing  the  capture  of  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  with  very  little  loss  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  troops.  This  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Barbadoes,  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Sir  diaries  Green,  and  Com- 
modore Samuel  Hood,  who  hoisted  his  broad 
pendant  on  board  the  Centaur.  On  the  25th  fol- 
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BOOK  VI.  lowing,  the  squadron  came  to  anchor  about 
t'eu  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Surinam. 
On  the  next  day  a  corps  of  COO  meu,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-general  Maitland,  was  de- 
tached to  effect  a  lauding  at  the  Warappa  creek, 
about  ten  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Suri- 
nam river,  where  the  enemy  occupied  a  post. 
The  siiine  day  IJrigadier-gener.il  Hughes,  with 
the  G4th  regiment,  took  possession  of  Braam's 
Point,  after  some  slight  resistance  from  the  fort 
which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  river  Surinam, 
and  on  that  and  the  following  day  the  greater  part 
of  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  river.  The  Dutch 
governor  being  now  summoned,  after  some  short 
delay,  refused  to  capitulate.  On  the  29th  it  was 
determined  to  send  200  soldiers  and  sea- 
men, under  Brigadier-general  Hughes,  to  try  for 
a  practicable  rout  through  the  woods,  to  come 
in  the  rear  of  the  forts  Leyrlen  and  Frederici, 
which  formidable  defences  of  the  river  it  was  con- 
sidered unadviseable  to  attack  in  front.  Accord- 
ingly, about  eleven  at  night,  this  force  landed  at 
Resolution  Plantation,  and  proceeded,  led  by  ne- 
gro guides.  After  a  most  laborious  march,  of 
nearly  five  hours,  by  paths  always  difficult,  but 
then  almost  impassable,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  quantity  of  rain  which 'had  fallen,  the  de- 
tachment arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Frederici 
battery,  which  was  immediately  assaulted  and 
taken,  the  enemy  flying  to  Fort  Leyden,  first 
setting  fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  by  which  a 
few  British  officers  and  men  were  severely  wound- 
ed. A  repetition  of  the  same  gallantry  at  Fort 
Leyden  was  attended  with  similar  success. 
The  success  of  Brigadier-general  Maitland's 
division,  in  effecting  a  landing  at  the  Warappa 
creek,  was  equally  complete.  By  these  opera- 
tions the  junction  between  the  latter  corps  and 
the  main  army  could  always  be  effected,  and  the 
command  of  the  finest  part  of  the  colony  was  se- 
cured. On  the  3d  of  31ay,  Brigadier-general 
Maitland,  having  overcome  every  obstacle,  came 
up  the  Commewine  river,  and  was  reinforced  by 
a  detachment  from  the  main  body.  On  the  next 
day  he  advanced  through  a  wood,  and  approached 
fort  New  Amsterdam,  situated  on  the  confluence 
ef  the  Surinam  and  Commewine  rivers,  and  de- 
fended by  eighty  pieces  of  ordnance,  but  which 
formed  the  last  defence  of  the  settlement.  When 
on  the  point  of  investing  the  fortress  on  every 
side,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  the  comman- 
der-in-chiefof  the  Batavian  troops,  wilh  proposals 
to  surrender  on  terms  of  capitulation,  which, 
after  some  modifications,  were  agreed  to,  and 
fort  New  Amsterdam  was  taken  possession  of 
the  same  evening,  and  wilh  it  the  whole  of  the 
colony,  of  which,  General  Green  said,  "  the  rnha- 
bitantsseemcd  greatly  to  rejoice  at  the  eventwhich 
had  taken  place,  restoring  them  to  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  British  government,,  and  the 
solid  advantages  arising  therefrom." 


On  this  occasion  there  likewise  fell  inlo  the 
hands  of  the  captors,  the  Proserpine  frigate,  of 
32  guns,  and  the  Pylades  sloop  of  war,  of  18; 
the  quantity  of  ammunition,  ordnance,  and  stores 
taken,  was  immense.  The  loss  of  the  English 
force  on  this  occasion  did  not  amount,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  to  more  than  sixty  men,  whilst  tire 
prisoners  taken,  (navy  included)  exclusive  of  staff 
and  departments,  exceeded  2,000.  In  this  affair, 
the  only  conquest  Britain  had  to  boast  over  the 
enemy  within  the  year,  the  valor  and  perseverance 
of  her  soldiers  and  sailors  were  eminently  con- 
spicuous. 

In  the  month  of  August,  an  attempt  was  made 
on  that  part  of  the  French  flotilla  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  road  of  Boulogne,  by  Captaiu 
Owen,  of  the  Immortalite  frigate,  and  the  sloops 
of  war  and  cutters  under  his  command,  but  with 
slender  success.  And  on  the  24th  of  July,  and 
2d  of  August,  Captain  Oliver,  of  the  Melpomene, 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
enemy's  vessels  in  Havre  Pier :  some  damage, 
however,  was  done  to  the  town,  by  the  shells  and 
carcases  thrown  into  it  on  that  occasion. 

In  consequence  of  Admiral  Rainier's  ignorance 
of  the  re-commencement  of  hostilities,  the  French 
admiral,  Linois,  having  escaped  from  the  roads 
of  Pondieherry,  carried  on  a  predatory  warfare 
against  the  English  commerce  and  possessions  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  to  a  Considerable  extent. 
Not  only  had  he,  in  the  Marengo  line-of-battle 
ship,  of  &4  guns,  and  some  frigates,  captured  se- 
veral of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  and 
others  of  the  private  trade,  but  ue  had  also  made 
a  successful  descent  on  Fort  Marlborough  (Beu- 
coolen)  and  plundered  the  settlement.  Flushed 
with  his  uninterrupted  success,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  pre-concerted  project  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, he  now  determined  on  a  bolder  game. 
About  the  beginning  of  1804  he  cruized  with  his 
whole  force  in  the  Indian  Seas,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Streights  of  Molacca,  with  an  intention  of 
capturing  or  destroying,  at  a  single  blow,  the 
whole  of  the  homeward-bound  China  fleet.  In 
this  measure,  sufficiently  well  concerted,  were  his. 
courage  equal  to  his  views,  severe  indeed  would 
have  been  the  consequence  to  Great  Britain. 

An  official  letter  from  Captain  Dance,  who 
acted  as  commodore,  dated  the  6th  of  August,  to 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  company, 
announced  his  defeat  of  the  French  squadron, 
which  had  lain  in  wait  for  him,  and  doubtless 
considered  him  an  easy  and  certain  prey.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  the  fleet  under  his  command,  as 
senior  captain,  consisting  of  fifteen  company's 
ships  from  China,  twelve  country  ships,  a  Por- 
tuguese East  Indiaman,  and  a  fast-sailing  brig, 
(destined  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  commodore 
till  he  had  passed  the  Streights  of  Malacca,) 
passed  Macao  Roads,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
February,  when  the  Portuguese  vessel,  and  one  of 
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the  company's  sliip.s,  the  Ifolla,  parted  company 
and  never  joined  tlic  fleet  again.  On  the  14lli 
the  signal  was  made  by  the  headmost  ship,  of 
four  strange  sail  in  the  south-west,  which,  upon 
reconnoitreing,  were  perceived  to  be  an  enemy's 
squadron,  consisting  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  three 
frigates,  and  a  brig.  The  signal  was  immediately 
made,  by  the  intrepid  commodore,  for  his  fleet  lo 
form  a  line  of  battle  in  close  order.  At  sun-set 
the  enemy  was  close  up  with  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pany's ships,  and  an  immediate  action  was  sup- 
posed inevitable.  The  country  ships  were  then 
placed  by  the  commodore  on  the  lee-bow,  for  their 
more  perfect  protection.  At  day-break  on  the 
loth,  the  enemy  was  three  miles  to  windward-, 
Jying-to ;  at  this  moment  both  fleets  hoisted  their 
respective  colours,  when  the  French  displayed 
a  rear-admiral's  flag-,  and  battle  was  offered  to  him 
by  the  English,  if  he  chose  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. At  one  in  the  afternoon^  Commodore 
Dance,  not  wishing  to  wait  an  attack,  and  fearful 
that  his  rear  might  be  cut  oft',  executed  a  bold 
and  gallant  manoeuvre,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  He  made  the  signal  to  tack  and  bear 
down  on  the  French  line,  and  engage  them  in 
succession.  This  order  being  correctly  perform- 
ed, the  company's  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy,  under  a  press  of  sail.  Admiral  Linois 
then  closed  his  line,  and  opened  his  fire  upon  the 
headmost  of  the  English  ships,  which  was  not 
returned  by  them  till"  a  nearer  approach,  but  be- 
fore the  three  leading  ships  of  the  latter  could  get 
well  into  actfon,  the  enemy's  squadron  hauled 
their  wind  and  stood  away  to  the  eastward,  under 
all  the  sail  (hey  could  set.  At  two  the  commo- 
dore made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  pur- 
sued his  dastardly  antagonists  for  two  hours. 
Thus  did  the  intrepid  valour  of  a  handful  of  Bri- 
tish merchant  ships,  and  the  gallantry  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Captain  Dance,  of  the  East 
India  company's  service,  bring  to  action  and  put 
to  flight  a  French  admiral,  commanding  ships  of 
war  superior  in  force  and  in  men,  to  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  the  French  navy,  and  the  immortal 
honor  of  the  British  name.  "Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  property,  so  rescued  from  the  in- 
satiate gripe  of  France,  was  estimated  at  a  mil- 
lion arid  a  half  sterling!  On  the  arrival  of  Com- 
modore Dance  in  England  with  his  fleet,  rewards 
were  distributed,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  by  the 
East  India  company,  to  the  various  commanders 
and  their  brave  crews  ;  the  wounded,  and  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  few  killed  in  the  action,  were 
nobly  remunerated  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
gallant  captain  (afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel)  Dance, 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  at  his  majesty's 
liamls. 

Towards  the  (alter  end  of  the  year  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  enemy's  flotilla  having  assembled 
in  safely  and  in  considerable  force  at  Boulogne, 
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the  alarm  of  invasion  universally  prevailed.     It   BOOK  VJ. 

was  at  this  period,  that  a  project  for  its  destruc-   

tion  was  set  on  foot,  of  the  success  of  which  the  CHAP.  VI. 
greatest  hopes  were  entertained,  as  it  was  well 
known,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  had  given  it  their  entire  approba- 
tion, and  that  the  partizans  of  the  government 
anticipated  a  result  which  should  at  once  con- 
found the  designs  of  France,  and  establish  the 
superiority  of  the  present  naval  administration 
over  their  predecessors  in  office. 

This  plan  was  one  which,  to  every  experienced 
naval  officer,  appeared  open  to  the  severest  ani- 
madversion. It  was  principally-  to  be  carried  into 
effect  through  the  medium  of  copper  vessels,  of  an 
oblong  form,  containinga  quantity  of  combustibles, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  explode  in  a  given  time, 
by  means  of  clock-work.  These  vessels  were  to  b« 
towed  and  fastened  under  the  bottoms-  of  the 
enemy's  gun-boats,  by  a  small  raft,  rowed  by  one 
man,  who  being  seated  up  to  the  chin  in  water, 
might  possibly  escape  detection  in  a  dark  night." 
Fire-ships,  of  different  construction,  were  also  to 
be  employed  in  this  projected  attack.  The  most 
active  and  enterprising  officers  were  distributed 
in  the  different  explosion  vessels,  and  the  whole 
put  under  the  orders  and  direction  of  Admiral 
Lord  Keith,  commanding  in  the  Downs,  who 
was  to  cover  the  smaller  force  with  his  powerful 
squadron.  The  appearance  of  150  of  the  enemy's 
flotilla  on  the  outside  of  the  pier  of  Boulogne,  de- 
termined the  moment  of  attack,  and  an  early  day 
in  October  was  fixed  upou  for  this  important 
operation.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  mingled 
sensation  of  anxiety  and  confidence,  which  the 
length  of  time,  and  the  extent  of  the  preparation 
for  this  enterprise  had  created  in  the  public  mind. 
The  latter,  however,  far  predominated,  and  was 
confirmed  by  therurnours  which  wereindustriously 
spread,  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  would 
himself  superintend  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  of  the  ministers  were 
to  be  witnesses  of  its  success  from  the  elevation  of 
Waimer  castle.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this  in- 
fatuation risen,  that  accounts  in  the  public  papers 
were  published,  on  the  first  moment  it  was  pos- 
sible (hat  the  issue  of  the  contest  could  be  known 
in  the  metropolis,  announcing,  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  exaggerated  terms,  its  complete 
success,  in  the  utter  destruction  of  150  of  the 
enemy's  ships  (the  whole  number  on  the  outside 
of  the  pier)  and  congratulating  the  country  on 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  naval  minister  as  Lord 
Melville,  for  whom  they  claimed  the  whole  merit 
of  the  plan,  and  no  small  share  of  that  of  its  ex- 
ijcsty's  edition!  The  joy  and  exultation  to  which  those 
fabrications,  (which  were,  doubtless,  written  in 
anticipation  of  the  event)  gave  birth,  were  lower- 
ed gradually  by  the  non-appearance  of  official 
statements ;  and  when  Lord  Keith's  account  ap- 
5  Y 
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BOOK  VI.  peared  some  few  days  afterwards,  totally  subsided, 
and  gave  way  to  sentiments  of  a  very  opposite 
nature. 

OntheSd  of  October,  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  with 
his  formidable  fleet,  anchored  at  about  a  league 
and  half  from  the  north  to  the  west  of  the  port  of 
Boulogne.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  sufficient 
force  was  thence  detached  to  take  up  an  ad- 
vanced and  convenient  anchorage  for  covering 
the  retreat,  and  to  give  protection  to  wounded 
men,  or  to  boats  which  might  be  crippled ;  or, 
should  the  wind  freshen,  and  blow  in  shore, 
to  tow  off  the  boats  in  general.  While  these 
preparations  were  going  forward,  the  enemy 
•was  not  inattentive  or  negligent  in  preparing  Ins 
defences :  the  batteries  were  prepared,  and  the 
army  drawn  up  in  readiness  for  what  might  hap- 
pen. At  a  quarter  past  nine,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  advanced  force,  and  which  was  returned 
by  a  tremendous  one  from  the  shore,  the  first  de- 
tachment of  fire-ships  was  launched.  As  they 
approached  the  French  line,  the  vessels  of  the 
flotilla  opened  to  let  them  through,  and  so  effec- 
tually were  they  avoided,  that  they  passed  to  the 
rear  of  the  line  without  falling  on  board  of  any 
one  of  them. 

At  half-past  ten  the  first  explosion-ship  blew 
up  ;  it  produced  an  immense  column  of  fire ;  its 
wreck  spread  far  and  wide,  but  not  the  slightest 
mischief  was  done  either  to  the  ships  or  the  bat- 
teries. A  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth, succeeded 
110  better:  at  length,  after  twelve  had  been  ex- 
ploded, the  engagement  ceased  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning;  and  the  Eng- 
lish smaller  vessels  withdrew  in  perfect  order, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  No  mischief 
whatever  was  ascertained  to  be  done  to  the  flotilla, 
but,  from  the  missing  two  brigs  and  some  smaller 
vessels  in  their  line,  the  next  day,  Lord  Keith 
thought  it  possible  they  mio  lit  be  destroyed.  The 
French  reports  acknowledged  the  loss  of  twenty- 
five  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Thus  terminated, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  projectors,  and  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  the  public,  an  enterprise,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  much  time,  expence, 
and  ingenuity  were  wasted,  and  which  fully  com- 
mitted the  reputation  of  the  government  of  the 
country  to  derision  and  contempt,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  invention  on  which  so  much  reliance  had 
been  placed  was  not  new :  it  had  been  experiment- 
ed during  the  American  war,  by  the  rebel  force 
against  some  English  ships,  in  situations  much 
more  calculated  to  secure  success  to  such  a  mode 
of  attack  than  those  at  Boulogne,  and  had  com- 
pletely failed.  It  evinced,  therefore,  a  great  ab- 
sence of  common  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
fessional information  in  the  admiralty,  to  coun- 
tenance, for  a  moment,  this  base  and  contemptible 
species  of  warfare,  which  henceforward  was,  in 


derision,  termed  "The  CATAMARAN  PROJECT," 
and  which  most  deservedly  fell  into  utter  discredit 
after  the  first  attempt  had  been  made  ;  nor  were 
the  public  surprised  or  disappointed  when  a  sub- 
sequent attack,  by  the  same  means,  upon  Fort 
Rouge,  and  the  flotilla  protected  by  it,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Calais,  was  thoroughly  unsuccessful. 
The  public  were  now  divided  in  sentiment,  whe- 
ther "  The  Stone  Expedition"  of  the  last  year, 
or  "The  Catamaran"  of  the  present,  had  more  im- 
posed upon  their  credulity,  or  were  more  deserving 
of  reprobation.  But  it  was  recollected,  that  the 
latter  was  planned  under  the  auspices  of  a  man 
utterly  ignorant  of  nautical  affairs,  >vhilst  the  for- 
mer had  its  origin  under  those  of  one  of  the  first 
naval  characters  of  the  age. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  detail  some 
further  attempts  which  were  made,  late  in  the 
year,  by  Captains  Owen  and  Hancock,  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  various  portions  of  the  enemy's 
flotilla  at  Boulogne,  by  the  British  cruizers,  as 
they  were  attended  with  little  or  no  remarkable 
success.  In  those  efforts,  the  usual  gallantry  of 
the  English  character  was  uniformly,  though  un- 
successfully displayed,  and  many  valuable  lives 
were  fruitlessly  sacrificed. 

The  last  transaction  of  the  year  which  we  have 
to  notice,  was  the  attack  upon,  and  capture  of,  the 
Spanish  homeward-bound  treasure-ships,  which 
was  effected  by  Captain  Moore,  of  the  Indefati- 
gable, and  three  olher  frigates  under  his  com- 
mand, off  Cadiz.  On  the  5th  of  October,  Cap- 
tain Moore,  who  had  been  detached  from  the 
channel  fleet  for  the  purpose,  fell  in  with  four 
large  Spanish  frigates,  which,  upon  being  hailed 
(to  induce  them  to  shorten  sail)  without  effect, 
were  fired  upon  by  the  English  force.  A  parley 
then  ensued,  when  Capiain  Moore  informed  the 
Spanish  rear-admiral,  that  he  had  orders  to  de- 
tain his  squadron,  and  earnestly  wished  to  execute 
them  without  blood-shed,  but  that  his  deter- 
mination must  be  immediate.  The  officer  dis- 
patched on  this  message  returning  with  an  un- 
satisfactory answer,  an  engagement  immediately 
ensued,  each  of  the  English  frigates  taking  an 
antagonist.  In  less  than  (en  minutes,  one  of  the 
enemy's  frigates  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion. In  half  an  hour  more,  two  more  of  the 
Spaniards  surrendered,  and  the  fourth,  after  an 
attempt  to  escape,  was  captured  long  before  sun- 
set. The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  English  squa- 
dron, was  very  trifling;  that  of  the  Spaniards 
was  (independently  of  240  lives  lost  by  (he  ex- 
plosion of  the  frigate)  nearly  100  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  ships  thus  captured  were  con- 
voyed to  England  in  perfect  safety,  and  their 
lading  was  found  to  be  of  immense  value,  in 
coined  and  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
merchandize,  the  produce  of  Spanish  America. 

A  most  melancholy  circumstance  took  plate 
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in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the  Mercedes, 
one  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  In  it  was  embarked 
a  native  of  Spain,  who  was  returning-  from  Ame- 
rica with  his  whole  family,  consisting-  of  his  lady, 
lour  daughters,  and  five  sons.  The  daughters 
were  beautiful  and  amiable  women,  the  sons 
grown  up  to  manhood.  With  such  a  family  and 
a  large  fortune,  the  gradual  savings  of  twenty- 
five  years  industry,  did  this  unhappy  man  em- 
bark for  bis  native  country.  A  short  time  before 
the-  action  began,  he,  with  one  of  his  sons,  went 
on  board  the  largest  of  the  ships,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  became  the  spectator  of  his  wife,  his 
daughters,  four  of  his  sons,  and  all  his  treasure, 
surrounded  with  flames,  and  sinking  in  the  abyss 


of  the  ocean.     This  victim  of  almost  unheard-of  BOOK  VI. 

calamity,  arrived    at   Plymouth,    with    the    only  

remains  of  so  many  blessings,  in  Captain  Moore's    CHAP.  VI. 
cabin,  who   was  unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to 
administer  all  in  his  power  towards  the  alleviation 
of  his  sufferings. 

The  justice  of  this  procedure  was  called  in 
question  by  many,  since  it  took  place  before  any 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  To 
vindicate  this  conduct,  it  was  said,  that  these 
vessels  were  only  kept  as  hostages  till  Spain 
should  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  her  formid- 
able preparations,  and  the  carnage  on  this  occa- 
sion was  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Spanish 
commander. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Spain  declares  War  against  England. — Animosity  of  the  French  Emperor. — Hit  Letter  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain. — The  Reply,  and  consequent  Anger,  of  Bonaparte. — Preparations  for  the  Invasion 
of  England. — Bonaparte's  Journey  to  Milan,  where  he  is  crowned  King  of  Italy. — Genoa  annexed 
to  France. — Return  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris. — Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. — Acce- 
dence of  Austria  and  Sweden.— Remonstrances  against  the  French  Encroachments. — The  French 
Emperor  abandons  his  Project  of  invading  England.— His  Preparations  for  destroying  the  Combi- 
nation formed  against  him. — Conduct  of  Austria  towards  Bavaria. — Bonaparte  leaves  Paris,  and 
puts  himself  at  the  Head  of  his  Army. 


THE  seizure  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  im- 
mediately produced  war  between  England  and 
Spain.  This  act  could  easily  have  admitted  of 
explanation  and  satisfaction ;  but  the  Spanish 
government  demanded  neither.  Totally  influenced 
and  controlled  by  France,  who  was  exasperated 
in  the  highest  degree  at  seeing  her  prey  snatched 
from  her  grasp ;  in  obedience  to  her  command, 
she  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
Dec.  12.  The  Spanish  manifesto  allowed,  in  its 
onset,  "  the  extreme  difficulty  of  Spain  or  Holland 
avoiding-  a  war  with  the  enemies  of  France,  when 
the  connections  with  the  latter  power  were  con- 
sidered— "  and  rested  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  of  Madrid  on  an  implied  pro- 
mise, if  not  an  actual  convention,  that  its  neutra- 
lity should  be  strictly  observed  and  respected  by 
England,  upon  certain  conditions,  which  it  as- 
serted and  declared  Spain  had  adhered  torigour- 
ously.  To  support  this  reasoning,  the  only  fact 
adduced  was,  that  Mr.  Frere,  in  one  of  his  notes 
declared,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  wished,  as 
long  as  possible,  to  suspend  the  period  of  hosti- 
lities, if  certain  conditions  were  adhered  to;  that 
Spain  strictly  observed  them,  and  that,  therefore, 


the  British  government  was  bound,  by  their  own 
declaration,  not  to  commence  hostilities.  These 
grounds  for  defending  the  Spanish  declaration 
of  war,  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  extremely 
narrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  government  po- 
sitively denied  that  any  such  convention  or  de- 
claration ever  existed.  That  there  was  no  system 
of  public  law  which  could  countenance  the  prin- 
ciple, that  ilie  mere  implied  or  constructive  pro- 
mise of  an  existing  administration,  at  home, 
should  have  the  power  to  bind  every  succeeding 
government  to  acquiesce  in  a  conduct  of  actual 
hostility,  carried  on  by  a  third  power,  under  the 
name  of  neutrality.  That  the  order  to  detain 
the  treasure-ships  was  justified  by  the  information 
then  received*  and  that  the  execution  of  it  was 
rather  in  the  nature  of  an  embargo  and  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  which  might  admit  of  expla- 
nation and  satisfaction,  than  one  of  actual  hosti- 
lity. And,  finally,  that  the  war  so  much  corn- 
plained  of,  was  the  act  of  Spain,  her  declaration 
being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  unequivocal  and 
irretrievable  measure  of  hostility  which  took 
place  between  the  two  countries. 
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BOOK  VI.  Such  wen:  the  material  points  of  argument 
upon  which  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  rested  their  justification. 

The  subject  was  warmly  debated  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  wide  difference.*  of 
opinion  undoubtedly  existed  as  to  the  justice  and 
equitable  conduct  of  the  administration  through- 
out this  transaction.  A  great  majority,  however, 
seemed  to  allow,  that  Great  Britain  had  abundant 
cause  of  provocation,  and  that  an  absolute  neces- 
sity existed  for  attacking  Spain. 

The  unceasing  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the 
French  government  towards  that  of  England, 
were  sufficiently  manifested  in  this  affair,  but  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  were  never  more 
strongly  depicted  than  in  Bonaparte's  address  to 
the  members  composing  the  legislative  body  of 
the  nation,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  year. 

After  informing  this  body,  that  however  exten- 
sive the  preparations  for  war  had  been,  yet  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  country  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  impose  fresh  burdens  upon,  or 
demand  new  sacrifices  from,  his  people;  it  would 
have  been  grateful  to  him,  he  added,  at  so  so- 
lemn an  epoch,  to  see  peace  reigning  throughout 
the  world,  but  the  political  principles  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  their  recent  conduct  towards  Spain, 
sufficiently  made  known  the  difficulty  of  it.  He 
had  no  ambition  to  exercise  in  Europe  a  greater 
influence,  but  he  would  not  sink  in  that  which  he 
had  acquired.  No  state  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  empire,  but  he  would  not  sacrifice  his 
rights,  nor  the  ties  that  attached  him  to  the  states 
which  he  had  created! 

In  order,  however,  that  neither  his  own  sub- 
jects, nor  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  sentiments, 
some  short  time  after,  he  caused  his  legislature 
to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the  pro- 
per functionary,  (after  dilating  upon  the  strength, 
resources,  and  general  prosperity  of  every  part 
of  the  French  empire,  the  valor  of  his  troops,  his 
confidence  in  the  prowess  of  his  navy,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  his  finances,)  that  "  whatever 
may  be  the  movements  of  the  English,  the  des- 
tiny of  France  is  fixed.  Strong  in  the  riches  and 
courage  of  its  defenders,  she  will  faithfully  culti- 
vate the  alliance  of  friendly  nations.  France  will 
neither  merit  enemies  nor  fear  them.  When 
England  shall  be  convinced  of  the  impotence  of 
her  efforts  to  agitate  the  continent,  when  she  shall 
feel  that  she  cannot  but  lose  in  a  war,  without 
motive  or  object,  that  /Y«»rv  ?<•;//  nemr  arwpt  of 
any  other  conditions  titan,  those  of  the  tri'.aty  of 
Amiens,  and  never  will  consent  that  she  shall 
exercise  the  right  of  breaking-,  at  pleiisuv.  those 
treaties,  by  appropriating  Malta  to  herself,  then 
England  will  really  obtain  pacific  sentiments, — 
hatred  and  envy  exist  but  for  a  time." 

Having  thus  laid  down,  with  a  tone  sufficiently 


confident  and  decisive,  the  only  terms  upon 
which  he  would  accord  peace  to  England,  Bona- 
parte resolved  to  address  his  Britannic  majesty 
personally,  and  in  a  letter  written  with  his  own 
hand,  dated  January  '2,  1805,  he  deprecated  the 
further  continuance  of  a  war,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  so  much  useless  blood  was  shed,  with- 
out any  view  or  object  whatever ;  he  thought  it 
no  disgrace  to  take  the  first  step  towards  conci- 
liation, in  a  moment  which  afforded  the  most  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  silence  the  passions,  and 
listen  only  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
reason.  He  abjured  his  majesty  not  to  deny 
himself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world,  nor  to  leave  that  delightful  task  to  hi* 
children.  He  reminded  the  British  monarch,  that 
the  latter  had  gained  more,  in  the  hist  ten  years, 
both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Europe  ;  that  his  country  was  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  prosperity,  and  could  only  hope  to 
ferm  another  coalition  of  some  powers  upon  the 
continent  against  France.  But  that  the  only 
effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  increase  the 
preponderance  and  continental  greatness  of  that 
country.  "  Did  England  hope  to  renew  the  in- 
ternal (roubles  of  France,  or  destroy  her  finances. 
or  deprive  her  of  her  colonies?  A  war  would 
produce  no  such  effects:  the  French  were  happy; 
a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  was  the  support 
of  their  finances,  and  the  colonies  were  but  <\  se- 
conJary  object  to  France;  besides,  had  not  the 
King  of  England,  at  that  moment,  more  than  he 
knew  how  to  preserve?"  After  some  more  rea- 
soning of  the  same  kind,  this  curious  document 
concluded,  in  a  high-wrought  strain  of  pathetic 
expostulation,  in  the  following  words: — "  If  your 
majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must  perceive,  that 
the  Mar  is  without  an  object;  without  any  pre- 
sumable result  to  yourself.  Alas!  what  a  me- 
lancholy prospect !  To  cause  two  nations  to 
tight  for  the  sake  of  fighting !  The  world  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  our  two  nations  to  exist  in  it; 
and  reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover 
means  of  reconciling  every  thing,  when  the  wish 
for  reconciliation  exists  on  both  sides.  1  have, 
however,  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  which 
is  precious  to  my  heart." 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  ruler  of  France 
had  little  else  in  view,  when  making  this  extra- 
ordinary overture,  than  that  of  indulging  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  an  act  of  indecorous  presump- 
tion, and  the  satisfaction  of  indulging  himself  in 
the  assumption  of  that  tone  of  equality,  with  his 
brother  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  use  of 
which  he  considered  himself  entitled  by  his  novel 
dignity  of  Emperor  of  the  Gauls.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  was  not  averse  from  the  desire  of  appearing  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  as  anxious  for  peace;  and 
proposed  to  himself  the  taking  great  credit  with 
the  continent  for  the  magnanimity  of  this  offer, 
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while  England,  on  the  contrary,  by  listening-  to 
the  overtures  thus  made,  would  render  these 
powers,  yet  friendly  towards  her,  shy,  and  sus- 
picious of  a  closer  connection  ;  or  if  she  rejected 
them,  would  appear  that  ruthless  and  unappeas- 
able disturber  of  the  general  tranquillity,  which 
was  in  truth  the  character  of  her  wily  opponent. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  observable,  that, 
in  this  important  state  paper,  there  is  no  longer  to 
be  found  that  tone  of  arrogant  superiority  which 
characterised  the  language  of  the  French  go- 
vernment in  the  preceding  year:  no  reference  to 
the  impossibility  of  England  contending  "  single- 
handed"  with  France,  nor  any  apparent  wish  to 
consider  the  former  but  as  a  powerful  and  equal 
rival. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  this  letter  was 
communicated  to  the  legislative  body,  by  order  of 
Bonaparte,  together  with  the  answer  to  it,  written 
by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  of  the 
British  government,  and  addressed  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
In  this  reply,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
the  character  of  dignity,  temper,  and  moderation, 
Lord  Mulgrave  acknowledged,  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  French  government.  That  there 
was  nothing  nearer  to  the  heart,  of  his  majesty, 
than  the  obtaining  the  blessings  of  peace  for  his 
people,  provided  that  it  were  such  as  would  se- 
cure it  to  them  permanently,  and  guard  the  es- 
sential interests  of  his  states ;  that  this  great  end 
could  only  be  obtained  by  arrangements  which 
should  also  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  That,  conformably  to  this  sentiment, 
his  majesty  could  not  attend  more  particularly  to 
the  overture  which  had  been  made  him,  until  he 
should  have  consulted  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  confidential 
connections  and  relations,  more  particularly  with 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!) ;  and  concluded  with 
a  well-merited  eulogium  upon  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. 

M.  Segur,  in  presenting  the  above,  introduced 
them  with,  a  speech,  which  plainly  evinced  that 
the  French  government  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  answer  they  had  received.  He  denied 
the  existence  or  the  chance  of  a  coalition  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  against  France;  he  asserted 
that  Russia  would  not  embark  in  a  war  merely 
to  gratify  England,  and  that  the  emperor  had  re- 
ceived the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  of  the 
amicable  dispositions  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  In 
a  word,  that  the  hopes  of  England,  in  a  third 
coalition,  were  vain  and  chimerical,  and  that  "  it 
only  remained  for  French  bravery  to  display  its 
whole  energy,  and  to  triumph,  at  last,  over  that 
eternal  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  seas  and  the 
repose  of  nations." 


1805. 


The  two  other  great  public  bodies,   the  tri-  BOOK  VI. 

bunate  and  the  conservative  senate,  were  also  at 

this  period   separately  addressed   by  the  proper  CHAP..  VII 
functionaries,  to  the  same  effect  with  the  oration 
of  31.  Segur.     Both  contained  only  illustrations, 
corollaries,  and  amplifications  of  the  same  scheme 
and  design,  namely,  the  presenting  a  flattering 
picture  of  the  French  resources  and  government 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  falsify 
aud  discolour  the  truth,  in  every  particular,  con- 
nected with  Great  Britain  and   her  continental 
allies.     From  the  speech  of  M.  Talleyrand,  how- 
ever, to  the  tribunate,  it  seemed  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  French  government,  that  this  overture 
should  be  considered  as  yet  open,  and,  that  after 
Russia  had  been  consulted,  farther  discussions,  of 
an  amicable  nature,  might  take  place.     "  The 
character  that  pervades  this  answer,"  said  the 
orator,  "  is  vague  and  indeterminate.    One  single  • 
idea  only  presents  itself  with  some  precision,  that 
of  having  recourse  to  foreign   powers,  and  this 
idea  is  by  no  means  pacific;   a  superfluous  inter- 
ference ought  not  to  be  appealed  to,  if  there  be 
not  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  discussions  and  to 
render  them  endless.    The  ordinary  consequence 
of  all  complicated  negotiations  is   to  weary  out 
good  intentions  aud  to  throw  back  nations  into  a 
war,  become  more  furious  from  the  vexation  of 
an   unsuccessful    attempt   at   accommodation. — 
Nevertheless,  on  a  question  regarding  a  multi- 
tude of  interests,  and  of  passions  which  have 
never  been  in  unison,  we  should  not  rest  upon  a 
single  symptom.    Time  will  soon  develope  to  us 
the  secret  resolutions  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land.    Should  they  be  just  and  moderate,  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  will  cease :  should,  on  the  con- 
trary,  this   first   appearance  of  accommodation 
prove  but  a  false  light,  intended  only  to  answer 
speculations  of  credit ;   to  facilitate  a  loan,  the 
acquisition  of  money,  purchases,  or  enterprises, 
then  we  shall  know  how  far  the  dispositions  of 
the  enemy  are  implacable  and  obstinate  ;  we  shall 
have  to  banish  all  hope  from  a  dangerous  lure, 
and  trust  without  reserve  to  the  goodness  of  our 
cause,  to  the  justice  of  Providence,  and  to  the 
genius  of  the  emperor." 

Corresponding  with  the  tone  aud  temper  of" 
those  angry  ebullitions,  the  French  official  gazette 
at  the  same  time  published  the  speech  of  the 
King  of  England  to  his  parliament,  with  a  com- 
ment upon  each  paragraph,  indicative  of  the  same 
sentiments  as  had  pervaded  the  orations.  The 
whole  of  these  manifestoes  already  alluded  to, 
(for  they  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
as  such,)  concluded  with  general  denunciations 
of  vengeance  against  the  shores  of  Britain,  which 
were  threatened  with  immediate  and  irresistible 
invasion  ;  and  against  its  government,  whose  very 
existence  was  menaced  by  the  exhaustion  which. 
5Z 
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BOOK  VI.  the  country  must  endure  from  a  continuance  of 

the  present  formidable  posture  of  France,  for  ten 

CHAP.  VII.  years  to  come  ! 

"s^v^r/  But  whatever  were  the  views  of  the  French 
J<  emperor,  in  having1  thus  extended  the  olive- 
branch,  and  his  holding  out  to  Europe  that  it 
was  possible  it  might  yet  be  accepted,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  means  were  left  unattempted  by 
him,  which  could  increase  and  consolidate  his 
power,  or  annoy  that  enemy  who  could  alone 
check  his  career  and  put  bounds  to  his  ambition. 
His  flotilla,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
was  hourly  augmenting,  and  becoming  more  con- 
centrated at  Boulogne,  the  common  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Powerful  batteries  were  erected  for 
the  protection  of  this  flotilla,  the  numbers  of 
which  were  truly  formidable.  The  army  des- 
tined for  the  same  purpose,  and  encamped  on 
the  heights  commanding  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Boulogne,  had  now  increased  to  upwards  of 
100,000  men,  perfectly  disciplined,  under  the 
command  of  the  best  officers  of  France,  and  con- 
stantly exercised  in  embarking  and  re-landing  in 
nnd  from  the  flotilla,  with  a  view  of  perfecting 
them  in  the  great  object  of  their  destination. 

Although  the  French  ruler  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  respect  for  the 
form  of  government  he  had  so  recently  established 
in  the  northern  and  middle  provinces  of  Italy, 
induced  him  to  forego,  at  the  moment  of  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  imperial  diadem,  the  personal 
sovereignty  of  that  country,  and  which  still  there- 
fore retained  the  name  of  "  republic,"  of  which 
Bonaparte  was  the  nominal  head. 

The  entire  success,  however,  of  the  experiment 
•which  the  emperor  had  tried  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  French  nation,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  courts  to  the  as- 
sumption of  his  new  dignity,  emboldened  him,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  to  extend  his  views 
of  family  aggrandizement,  and  the  iron  crown  of 
Charlemagne  was  destined  to  circle  the  brows  of 
Bonaparte.  Policy,  and  the  lust  of  conquest,  had, 
no  doubt,  an  equal  share  with  ambition,  in  ex- 
citing him  to  seek  this  honor.  The  southern  pro- 
vinces, afid  fertile  island  of  Sicily,  operated  upon 
the  mind  of  the  French  emperor,  who  disguised 
his  real  intentions. 

In  affected  compliance  with  the  addresses  sent 
from  the  various  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Italian  republic,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  his 
empress,  set  oft' for  Milan,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  the  month  of  May.  Meetings  were  immedi- 
ately convened,  and  the  whole  republic,  at  the 
feet  of  Bonaparte,  humbly  besought  him  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  burden  of  governing  them- 
selves, and  to  take  upon  himself,  and  his  heirs, 
the  Italian  diadem.  To  this  flattering  request 
the  French  emperor  was  not  found  inexorable; 


and,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  he  added  to  his 
other  titles  that  of  "  King  of  Italy."  The  coro- 
nation took  place  at  Milan,  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour, solemnity,  pomp,  and  the  most  imposing 
magnificence.  The  emperor,  seated  on  a  superb 
throne,  having  on  his  right  the  honors  of  the  em- 

Eire,  on  the  left  the  honors  of  Italy,  and  before 
im  the  honors  of  Charlemagne,  was  invested 
with  the  usual  insignia  of  royalty  by  the  cardinal 
archbishop,  and  finally  ascending  the  altar,  seized 
upon  the  celebrated  iron  crown  there  deposited, 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  saying-,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  a  tone  of  defiance, 
(it  being  a  part  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  on  the 
enthroning  of  the  Lombard  kings)  the  remark- 
able words — "  Dlen  me  la  donna  ;  fjare  <l  qui  fa 
toiiche  !"  (God  gives  it  to  me ;  beware  those  who 
touch  it !) 

After  the  ceremony,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  magnificent,  a  constitutional  code,  being 
the  (hird  which  this  country  had  received  from 
France,  was  communicated  to  the  states,  and 
eagerly  accepted  by  them.  The  most  remark- 
able of  its  provisions  were,  the  placing  the  regal 
authority  solely  in  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  with 
the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor;  after  which, 
however,  the  crown,  with  certain  limitations,  was 
to  be  hereditary.  It  was  decreed  that,  hereafter, 
the  monarch  must  constantly  reside  within  the 
Italian  States;  but  that,  while  the  present  kin^ 
retained  the  crown  of  Italy,  he  might  cause  him- 
self to  be  represented  by  a  viceroy,  who  must, 
however,  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom. After  the  death  of  Bonaparte,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  must  never  again  be  vested  in  the 
same  person  with  that  of  the  French  empire,  but 
be  entirely  disparted  and  separated  from  it;  and 
ample  means  were  allowed  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  regal  dignity,  the  endowment 
of  the  queen,  and  every  other  expense  incident 
to  the  high  station  the  country  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  the  first  of  that  name,  Kinjr 
of  Italy. 

Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  this 
body  of  laws,  Prince  Eugene,  (Beauharnois)  son- 
in-law  to  the  new  monarch,  was  appointed  vice- 
roy: — a  new  order  of  knighthood  was  instituted, 
that  of  "  the  iron  crown,"  with  considerable  reve- 
nues attached  to  it ;  and  the  organization  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  entirely  arranged  and  com- 
pleted, 

By  causing  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Italy,  the  French  emperor  meant  to  strengthen 
his  frontiers,  and  guard  against  his  inveterate 
enemy,  the  King,  or  rather  the  Queen  of  Naples. 
He  had  now  resolved  to  unite  Genoa  to  his  own 
territory;  this  also  took  place  at  Milan:  on  the 
4th  of  June,  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  in  a  full  meeting 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  intreated  the  French 
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emperor  to  grant  the  Genoese  the  happiness  df 
beiny  his  subjects.  He  returned  the  following 
answer: — 

"  I  will  realize  your  wish  ;  I  will  unite  you  to 
my  great  people.  It  will  be  to  me  a  new  means 
for  rendering-  more  efficacious  the  protection  I 
have  always  loved  to  grant  you.  My  people  will 
receive  you  with  pleasure.  They  know  that,-  in 
all  circumstances,  you  have  assisted  their  arms 
with  friendship,  and  have  supported  them  with 
all  your  means.  They  find  besides,  with  your 
ports,  an  increase  of  maritime  power,  which  is 
necessary  to  them  to  sustain  their  lawful  rights 
against  the  oppressors  of  the  seas.  You  will  find, 
in  your  union  with  my  people,  a  continent.  You 
have  only  ports  and  a  marine.  You  will  find  a 
flag,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  pretensions  of 
my  enemies,  I  will  maintain,  on  all  the  seas  of 
the  universe,  constantly  free  from  insult,  and 
from  search,  and  exempt  from  the  right  of  block- 
ade, which  I  will  never  recognize  but  for  places 
really  blockaded,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.  You 
will  find  yourselves  sheltered  under  it  from  this 
shameful  slavery,  the  existence  of  which  I  reluc- 
tantly suffer  with  respect  to  weaker  nations,  but 
from  which  I  will  always  guarantee  my  subjects." 

Having  arranged  all  his  weighty  affairs,  he 
left  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of 
August,  from  whence  he  repaired  without  delay 
to  Boulogne,  to  organise  his  army  and  flotilla  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  The  Moniteur  gave  a 
long  account  of  the  splendour  of  his  reception, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Seated  on  the  throne  of  one  of  the.  kings  of 
the  first  race,  the  emperor  had  on  his  right  Prince 
Joseph,  behind  him  the  great  officers  of  the 
crewn  ;  the  ministers,  marshals  of  the  empire, 
and  colonels-general,  on  each  side  ;  in  front  and 
on  the  steps  were  his  majesty's  aid-de-camps ; 
and  on  benches  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  were  the 
counsellors  of  state,  the  generals  from  the  interior 
on  the  right ;  and  on  the  left  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious functionaries ;  the  space  in  the  middle  was 
occupied  by  the  imperial  guard,  and  the  musi- 
cians on  one  side,  and  2,000  drummers  on  the 
other ;  at  its  extremities  were  the  grand  staff  of 
the  army,  and  the  general  staff-officers  of  the 
camp.  The  emperor  saw  on  his  right  the  two 
camps  and  the  batteries,  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
and  part  of  the  roads ;  and  on  his  left  the  port  of 
Vimereux,  and  the  coasts  of  England.  In  front 
of  him  advanced  sixty  battalions  formed  in  twenty 
columns  ;  still  nearer  the  throne  were  platoons  of 
legionaries  of  all  ranks  ;  the  heights  were  occu- 
pied by  twenty  squadrons  in  battle  array,  and 
covered  with  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  the  tents  appointed  for  the  ladies. 

"  At  noon  the  emperor  left  his  hut,  and  a  salute 
(nun  all  the  batteries  of  the  coast  announced  his 
arrival ;  on  his  appearance  the  drums  began  to 


beat,  and  shouts  of  joy  from  the  army  and  spec-  BOOK  VI. 

tators  marked  his  presence ;  the  drums  then  beat 

a  charge,  and   the   different  columns  instantly  CHAP.  VH, 
closed  their  ranks. 

"  All  in  their  turn  received  the  reward  of  honor 
from  the  hands  of  Bonaparte ;  the  decorations 
were  held  up  by  several  officers  in  the  helmets 
and  bucklers  of  the  armour  of  Dugueselin  and 
Bayard. 

"  The  emperor  passed  the  evening  in  his  hut, 
and  all  the  legionaries  were  entertained  at  the 
tables  of  Prince  Joseph  ;  the  minister  at  war,  the 
minister  of  marine,  Marshal  Soult,  and  Admiral 
Bruix,  in  tents  decorated  in  a  military  style,  and 
the  health  of  the  emperor  was  drunk  with  enthu- 
siasm amidst  the  report  of  all  the  artillery  of  the 
batteries  on  the  coast." 

Such  were  the  daily  aggressions  and  increas- 
ing pretensions  of  the  chief  of  the  French,  that 
laudable  exertions  were  at  length  made  to  assert 
the  independence  of  Europe,  and  set  bounds  to 
his  ambition.  On  the  llth  of  April,  a  treaty  of 
concert  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  whereby,  after  observing  that  the  state  of 
suffering  in  which  Europe  was  placed  demanded 
speedy  remedy,  the  contracting  parties  mutually 
agreed  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  putting  a 
stop  thereto,  without  waiting  for  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  In 
this  view,  they  agreed  to  employ  the  most  prompt 
and  efficacious  means  to  form  a  general  league  of 
the  states  of  Europe ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  end  proposed,  to  collect  together  a  force, 
which,  independently  of  the  succours  furnished  by 
his  Britannic  majesty,  might  amount  to  500,000 
effective  men,  and  to  employ  the  same  with 
energy,  in  order  either  to  induce  or  to  compel 
the  French  government  to  consent  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  and  of  the  balance  of 
Europe. 

The  objects  proposed  to  be  effected  by  thi» 
league  were,  the  evacuation  of  the  Hanoverian 
territory  and  the  north  of  Germany ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  independence  of  the  republics 
of  Holland  and  Switzerland;  the  re-establish- 
inent  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont,  with 
as  large  an  augmentation  of  territory  as  circum- 
stances would  permit ;  the  future  security  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  complete  evacuation 
of  Italy,  the  island  of  Elba  included,  by  the 
French  forces  ;  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
things  in  Europe,  which  might  effectually  gua- 
rantee the  security  and  independence  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against 
future  usurpations. 

His  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  contribute 
to  the  common  efforts,  by  employing  his  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  vessels  for  trans- 
porting troops  in  the  general  plan  of  operations, 
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BOOK  VI.  and  to  assist  the  different  powers  by  subsidies, 

which    should    correspond   with    the    amount  of 

,mr.  VII.  thejr  respective  forces  so  employed. 

It  was  mutually  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of 
this  It-ague  being-  formed,  they  would  not  make 
peace  with  France,  but  with  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  the  powers  who  should  become  parties 
to  it. 

Sweden  and  Austria  had  already  entered  into 
these  views ;  however,  no  intention  was  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  these  powers  to  proceed  to 
hostilities,  until  an  attempt  to  attain,  by  negotia- 
tion, the  objects  of  the  concerted  alliance  had 
proved  abortive ;  on  the  contrary,  a  Russian 
envoy  (Baron  Novosiltzoff)  was  nominated  to  ne- 
gotiate with  France,  and  had  actually  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  the 
French  empire.  Under  this  change  of  circum- 
stances, he  applied  to  his  court  for  fresh  instruc- 
tions :  the  result  was  his  immediate  recal.  But, 
before  his  departure,  he  addressed  a  note,  dated 
the  I0th  of  July,  to  Baron  Hardenberg,  the 
Prussian  minister,  which  was  communicated  by 
him  to  M.  la  Foret,  the  French  resident  at  Ber- 
lin, explaining  the  cause  of  the  interruption  of 
his  mission. 

This  was  a  signal  to  Austria  formally  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  league,  and  accordingly  a 
treaty  to  that  effect  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, by  her  plenipotentiary  at  St.  Petersburg!!. 

About  the  same  period,  a  note  was  addressed, 
by  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  expressire  of 
the  anxious  desire  of  his  court  to  concur  with  the 
courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  h,  in  their 
endeavours  to  promote  a  gewral  pacification, 
when  the  overtures  to  be  made  to  the  French 
government,  by  M.  Novosilt/off,  were  suddenly 
broken  off,  by  the  changes  recently  made  in  the 
condition  of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Lucca. 
That  these  events  still  further  urged  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  recommend  the  renewal  of  measures  of 
conciliation,  in  which  she  was  willing  to  lend  her 
most  earnest  assistance. 

In  reply  to  this  note,  it  was  observed,  by  M. 
Talleyrand,  that,  from  the  conduct  of  England 
and  Russia,  little  hopes  could  be  entertained  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  pacific  intentions;  that  Aus- 
tria had  it  in  her  power  to  compel  them  to  have 
recourse  to  what  they  professed;  for  neither  of 
those  powers  could  act  with  effect  against  France, 
without  the  co-operations  of  Austria  or  Prussia, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  steady  ally  of  France. 
It  was  asked,  what  reliance  could  be  placed  in 
these  professions  of  Austria,  when  she  continued 
to  maintain  an  army  of  72,000  men  in  Italy, 
whilst  France  had  only  50,000  in  that  country, 
15,000  of  whom  were  stationed  at  the  extremity 
•f  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ?  He  then  adverted 


to  the  military  preparations  on  foot  in  Poland, 
and  in  Italy,  the  evident  result  of  combined  ope- 
rations. In  this  state  of  things,  what  other  course 
had  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  adopt,  than  to 
anticipate  his  enemies?  But  if  Austria  would 
issue  a  declaration  similar  to  that  made  by  Prus- 
sia, and  reduce  her  army  in  Italy  and  the  Tyrol, 
and  reduce  her  military  force  to  the  peace  esta- 
blishment, peace  with  England  must  ensue  ;  th« 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  be  separated 
for  ever,  and  Europe  would  be  indebted  to  the 
wisdom  of  Austria  for  her  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity; but  a  contrary  conduct  would  precipitate 
Europe  into  a  situation  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen or  calculated. 

This  was  followed  by  another  note  from  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  at  Paris,  wherein  the  former 
topics  were  repeated,  terminating  with  the  de- 
mand, 

"  That  the  twenty-one  regiments  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  German  and  Italian  Tyrol  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  those  troops  only  should 
remain  in  the  said  provinces  which  were  there 
six  months  before. 

"  That  the  camp  fortifications  should  be  dis- 
continued, including  those  at  Venice. 

"  That  the  troops  in  Stiria,  in  Carinthia,  in 
Friuli,  and  the  Venetian  territory,  be  reduced  to 
the  numbers  at  which  they  stood  six  months  be- 
fore. -  And 

"  That  Austria  declare  to  England  her  un- 
shaken determination  to  preserve  an  exact  neu- 
trality." 

On  the  31st  of  August,  a  declaration  was  offi- 
cially made,  by  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Vienr 
na,  the  material  substance  of  which  was,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  Austrian  court,  his  majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*,  had  resolved  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  renewing-  the  negotiation 
for  peace,  which  had  been  broken  off,  by  the  re- 
cal of  M.  NovosilrzoftJ  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the 
French  government  should  assent  thereto.  And, 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to  cause  two  armies 
of  50,000  men  each,  to  march  to  the  Danube,  in 
order  to  give  weight  to  the  negotiations,  solemnly 
declaring,  that  it  was  his  imperial  majesty's  inten- 
tion to  recal  those  troops  as  soon  as  the  so  much* 
desired  security  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  should 
be  obtained. 

To  this  succeeded  a  second  note,  from  the  court 
of  Vienna  to  the  French  government,  which  was 
transmitted  on  the  3d  of  September,  declaring, 
that  "  that  power  had  no  other  view  than  that  of 
maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with  France, 
and  of  securing  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
continent;  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  did  not 
consist  solely  in  a  forbearance  from  any  positive 
attack;  that  it  required  the  fulfilment  of  those 
treaties  upon  which  peace  bad  been  founded. 
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"  The  peace  existing  between  Austria  find 
Trance  originated  with  the  treaty  of  Luiieville; 
that  treaty  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
Italian,  Helvetic,  and  Batavian  republics;  Aus- 
tria had  to  complain  that  these  stipulations  were 
violated ;  that  the  maintenance  of  general  tran- 
quillity required,  that  each  power  should  confine 
itself  within  its  own  frontiers,  and  respect  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  whether  weak  or  strong: 
in  fine,  France  sets  herself  up  as  an  arbifress  to  re- 
gulate tlie  common  interests  of  nations,  and  wishes 
to  exclude  every  other  state  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  maintenance  of  general  tranquillity  and 
tho  balance  of  power. 

"  The  emperor  had  never  ceased  to  demand 
the  execution  of  tlve  before-mentioned  stipula- 
tions :  however,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  notwith- 
standing his  frequent  and  solemn  assurances, 
in  his  character  of  president  of  the  Italian  repulv- 
lic,  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining  any  plans 
for  further  aggrandisement,  or  of  infringement 
tin  the  independence  of  the  Italian  states,  thought 
proper  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and 
to  accompany  this  measure  with  threats  and  mili- 
tary preparations. 

"  I'liis  did  not  prevent  the  court  of  Austria 
from  concurring  in  the  pacific  overtures  made  by 
Russia  and  England,  but  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  requisite  passports  were  transmitted  to 
the  negociator  for  that  purpose,  fresh  attacks 
were  made  on  the  political  existence  of  other 
independent  states  in  Italy — an  encampment  of 
30,000  men,  in  the  plain  of  Marengo,  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  of  40,000  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Tyrol  and  the  Austrian  Venetian  provinces. 

"  His  majesty  thus  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  providing,  without  delay,  for  his  own 
safety.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  present  arma- 
ment. The  emperor  armed  not  with  hostile 
views;  he  armed  not  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  a  landing  in  England;  he  armed  for  the 
maintenance  of  ibe  peace  existing  between  him 
and  France,  for  tho*e  stipulations  without  which 
this  peace  would  become  illusory,  and  to  attain 
that  just  equipoise  which  is  calculated  to  secure 
the  balance  and  permanent  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope." 

This  paper  concluded  with  a  declaration,  that 
Austria  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  in 
conjunction  with  Russia,  for  maintaining'  the 
peace  of  the  continent  on  the  most  moderate 
terms  compatible  with  the  general  tranquillity  and 
security;  that  whatever  should  be  the  issue  of 
th«  negotiations,  even  should  hostilities  com- 
mence, they  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from 
every  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
France,  or  to  alter  the  state  of  the  existing  rela- 
tions in  the  German  empire,  and  to  defend,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  i'orte.  And,  finally,  that  the  sentiments 
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of  England  were  conformable  to  those  expressed  BOOK  VI. 

in  the  above  paper.  

Bonaparte,  who  had  till  now  apparently  devoted  CHAP.  VI! 
his  entire  attention  to  the  maturing  of  his  projects 
for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  immediately, 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  note,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently explanatory  of  the  intentions  of  Austria,  re- 
solved to  inarch,  without  delay,  his  whole  military 
force,  in  order  to  disperse  and  destroy  the  combi- 
nation which  hepevceived  was  formed  against  him. 
Promptitude  in  his  operations  he  considered  the 
more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Russian  troops, 
which  were  intended  to  co-operate  in  favor  of 
Austria,  had  not  yet  passed  their  own  frontier. 

His  first  step  was  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Italy; 
he  then  dismantled  his  flotilla  at  Boulogne; 
caused  the  major  part  of  his  troops  in  Holland 
and  in  Hanover,  to  march,  by  the  most  rapid 
movements  and  the  most  direct  routes,  to  meet 
the  Austrians,  who  were  collected  on  the  Da- 
nube, and  60,000  men  were  decreed  to  be  raised, 
by  conscription,  to  recruit  the  armies. 

These  measures  were  accompanied  by  a  nofe, 
presented  by  the  French  minister  to  the   diet  of 
Ratisbon,  stating,    that  the   conduct  of  Austria' 
menaced  anew  war;  that  that  power  had  extend- 
ed her  territory  on  the  right  side   of  the  Pavia, 
and   made  acquisitions  in  Swabia,  subsequently 
to  the  treaty  of  Luiieville,  which  had  materially 
altered  the  relative  situation  of  the  neighbouring- 
states  of  Germany ;  that  the  debt  of  Venice  had 
remained  undischarged,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formic  and  of 
Luiieville,  and  that   the    people    of  Milan    and 
Mantua  had,  contrary  to  formal  stipulations,  been 
denied  justice  to  their  demands;  that  Austria  had 
recognized  the  right  of  blockade  arrogated  by 
England ;  that  the  French  emperor  had   evacu- 
ated Switzerland,  and  had   kept  in  Italy  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tions which  they  occupied  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  in  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  Levant,  and  to  insure  an  object  of  compensa- 
tion which  might  determine  England  and  Russia 
to  evacuate  Corfu.     That  his  operations  had  been 
solely  directed    to    the  re-establishment    of  the 
equilibrium  of  commerce,  and  the  equal  right  of 
all  flags  upon   the  sea.     For   this    purpose,    he 
had  collected  his  forces  upon  the  borders  of  the 
ocean,  far  distant  from  the  Austrian  frontiers,  and 
had  employed   all   the  resources  of  his  empire  to 
construct  fleets,  to  form  his  marine  and  improve 
his  ports;  that,  at  this  moment,  Austria  rose  from 
a  state  of  repose,  placed  her  forces  on  the  war 
establishment,  sent  one  army  into  the  states  of 
Italy,  and   another    into   the  Tyrol,    made  new 
levies  of  cavalry,  formed  magazines,  strengthened 
her  fortresses,  terrified,  by  her  preparations,  the 
people  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  of  Switzerland,  and 
manifested  an  intention  of  making  a  diversion 
6A 
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BOOK  VI.  favorable  to  England,  arid  more  injurious  to 
France  than  would  be  a  direct  campaign,  and  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  Austria  professed  that 
she  had  no  hostile  intention  against  France :  — 
against  whom  then  Mere  these  preparations  di- 
rected ?  Were  they  against  the  Swiss'?  Were 
they  against  Bavaria?  Or  were  they  directed 
against  the  German  empire  itself?  His  majesty 
the  Emperor  of  ihe  French  declared,  that  he 
would  consider  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  himself,  every  aggression  against  the  Ger- 
man body,  and  especially  against  Bavaria ;  he 
would  never  separate  the  interests  of  his  empire 
from  those  of  the  princes  of  Germany  who  were 
attached  to  him. 

To  this  note  Austria  replied,  "  that,  so  far  from 
causing  any  interruption  to  a  general  peace,  that 
she  had  offered  her  mediation,  which  had  been 
refused  by  France,  but  that  France  wished  not 
for  peace,  for  that  situation  was  not  peace,  but 
more  destructive  than  actual  war,  in  which  a 
single  power,  already  too  formidable  by  its  great- 
ness, continued  alone  armed,  and  was  prevented 
by  no  opposition  from  occupying  with  its  troops, 
and  oppressing  and  subjecting  one  independent 
state  after  another. 

"  To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  was  the 
true  object  of  the  arming  on  the  part  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  that  the  two  courts  were  ready 
to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  their  views,  by 
entering  into  any  negotiation  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  moderation,  and  that  it  be- 
came the  more  necessary  to  take  active  measures 
of  precaution,  as,  from  certain  indications,  it  was 
apparent,  that  several  princes  of  the  frontier  cir- 
cles had  been  encouraged  by  France  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  emperor  and  co- estate,  and  to 
this  end,  that  new  engagements  had  been  entered 
into  inimical  to  those  existing." 

A  rupture  now  became  inevitable,  and  several 
powers  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  to  meet 
hostilities.  Bavaria,  of  whom  strong  suspicions 
were  entertained,  was  summoned  to  incorporate 
her  troops  with  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  latter 
in  full  force  passed  the  Inn  early  in  the  month  of 
•September,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  com- 
mand. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Austrians 
acted  with  little  circumspection  towards  Bavaria : 


heavy  exactions  \vere  made  upon  the  country,  the 
paper  money  of  Vienna  was  forced  into  circulation, 
at  its  nominal  value,  whilst  it  had  fallen  to  a  great 
discount  at  home.  These  proceedings  were  at- 
tempted to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  political 
necessity. 

The  Elector  immediately  retired  from  Munich, 
to  Wurtzburgh,  and  the  Bavarian  troops  effected 
a  retreat  into  Frauconia. 

On  this  intelligence,  Bonaparte  prepared  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  which 
were  already  advanced  upon  thuir  march  ;  but, 
prior  to  his  departure,  he  repaired,  on  the  '23d  of 
September,  to  the  senate-house,  and  caused  to 
be  read  to  that  body,  an  exposition  of  the 
comparative  conduct  of  France  and  Austria* 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Luneville.. 
His  earnest  desire  to  have  preserved  the  peace, 
of  the  continent  was  therein  expressed;  the  char- 
ges against  England  and  Austria  particularly 
were  reiterated  ;  and  after  observing  upon  the 
invasion  of  the  Bavarian  territories,  it  concluded 
with  a  solemn  declaration,  "  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  would  never  lay  down  his  arms,  until 
he  had  obtained  full  and  entire  satisfaction,  and. 
complete  security,  as  well  for  his  own  estates  as 
for  those  of  his  allies.'' 

At  this  sitting,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  for 
raising  80,000  additional  conscripts.  Bonaparte 
then  informed  the  senators  "  that  he  was  about  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to 
succour  his  allies;  that  the  war  had  already  com- 
menced, bv  the  invasion  of  Bavaria,,  the  Elector 
of  which  had  actually  been  driven  from  his  ter- 
ritories." He  exhorted  the  French  people  to  sup- 
port their  Emperor  in  the  present  unprovoked 
war,  and  concluded  his  address  in  the  following. 
words: — "  Frenchmen,  your  Emperor  will  do 
his  duty,  my  soldier*  will  do  theirs,  you  will  do 
yours." 

Bonaparte,  having  appointed  his- brother  Joseph 
to  superintend  the  government  during  his  absence,, 
set  out  from  Paris  on  the  24th  of  September,  to. 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  arrived 
at  Strasburgh  on  the  2Cth  :  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  Empress  Josephine,  Marshal  Berthier,  and 
a  numerous  suite.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  received" 
by  the  mayor  of  that  town  with  the  usual  com- 
pliments. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Route  of  the  different  French  Corps  to  the  Scene  of  Action. — Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French 
Artillery. — Bonaparte's  Proclamation  and  Address. — Strength  of  the  Austrian  Force. — The  Aus- 
trian Army  deceived  by  the  French,  and  their  adopted  Measures  consequently  unavailing.— Suc- 
cess of  the  latter  at  Wertingcn  and  Augsburgh. — The  Austrians  defeated,  and  driven  from  Aicha. 
— Action  at  Guntzburnh. — The  Archduke  Ferdinand's  Gallantry  and  ill  Success. — His  Retreat 
to  Ulm.  — Pursued  by  the  French. — Memmingen  surrounded  and  taken,  by  Marshal  Soult. — Brave 
Conduct  of '  Ferdinand. — His  severe  Loss. — Critical  Situation  of  General  Mack. — His  great  Error, 
— Tlie  City  of  Ulm  completely  invested  by  the  French. — The  Austrian  Army  surrender  to  Bona- 
parte's  Summons. — Misconduct  of  General  Mack. — Insolent  Triumph  of  Bonaparte.*—  His  judicious 
Decree. — The  Austrian  Prisoners  sent  to  France,  and  the  Fortifications  of  Ulm  and  Memmingen 
demolished*— Bonaparte  proceeds  to  Munich. — Disposition  of  the  French  Army. — Passage  of  the 
Inn.—Brannau  taken. — Progress  of  the  French. — They  cross  the  Ens. —  Obstinate  Action  at  Neu- 
stadt. — A  Deputation  from  Vienna  sue  for  Mercy. — Vienna  taken  without  Opposition. — General 
MuraCs  Artifice. — Bonaparte  enters  Vienna. — Battles  between  the  Russians  and  French. — Brunn 
taken,  where  Bonaparte  receives  a  Deputation  from  Moravia. 


THE  French  army,  estimated  at  about  140,000 
men,  moved  in  six  divisions  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion :  the  first  corps,  under  Marshal  Bernadotte, 
commenced  its  march  from  Hanover,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  army  set  out  from  Boulogne, 
and  reached  Wnrtzburgb,  in  Francom'a,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  by  the  route  ofGotlingen  and 
Frankfort.  General  Marmont  proceeded  from 
Holland  to  Mentz,  at  the  head  of  the  second 
corps,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Cassel,  and  the  third 
corps,  commanded  by  Marshal  Davoust,  passed 
the  Rhine, on  the  26'lh,  at  Manheim,  and  advanced 
by  Heidelberg  and  Neckar-Eliz,  on  the  Neckar. 
The  fourth  corps,  under  Marshal  Soult,  passed  the 
Rhine  on  the  same  day,  by  a  bridge  thrown  over 
it  at  Spires,  and  advanced  towards  Heilbrun,  on 
the  jNeckar.  Marshal  Ney,  with  the  fifth  divi- 
sion, likewise  crossed  that  river  on  the  2(>th,  by  a 
flying  bridge  opposite  Dunlach,  and  marched  to- 
wards Stutgardt.  The  sixth  corps,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Lasnes,  passed  the  Rhine  on  the 
25th,  at  Kehl,  and  advanced  towards  Louisburgh. 

Prince  Murat,  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  like- 
wise passed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  took  a  po- 
sition in  which  he  remained,  during  several  days, 
before  the  defiles  of  (he  Black  Forest,  as  it  were 
to  make  the  Austrians  believe  the  French  army 
meant  to  take  that  route. 

On  the  30th,  the  great  park  of  artillery  passed 
the  Rhine,  i;t  the  same  place,  and  advanced  upon 
Heilhrim. 

The  main  body  of  this  army  being  now  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine,  Bonaparte  issued  a 


proclamation   to    his  troops,  wherein  he  stated,  BOOK  VI. 

"  that  the  third  coalition  had  commenced  5  the  - 

Austrian  army  had  passed  the  Inn  ;  and,  in  vio-  CHAP.VIU. 
lation  of  all  treaties,  had  attacked  and  driven  his   ^^s***' 
ally  from  his  capital.     We  will  not  stop,"  con-       1805. 
tinned  he,  "  until  we  have  secured  the  independ- 
ence of  (he  Germanic  body,  relieved  our  allies, 
and  confounded  the  pride  of  unjust  assailants. —  \ 

Our  politics  shall  not  again  suffer  by  our  gene- 
rosity ;  for  we  will  not  make  peace,  without  a 
guarantee  for  its  execution.  Soldiers!  your  em- 
peror is  in  the  midst  of  you.  You  are  but  the  .. 
vanguard  of  the  great  nation  ;  if  it  be  necessary, 
it  will  in  a  moment  rise,  at  my  voice,  to  dissolve 
this  new  league,  which  British  gold  and  haired 
have  woven.  We  have  to  expect  privations  and 
hardships  of  every  description,  but  we  will  con- 
quer every  obstacle,  and  we  will  not  rest,  until1 
we  have  planted  our  eagles  on  the  territories  of 
our  enemies."  Having  left  his  court,  accompa- 
nied by  his  staff,  and  a  part  of  his  guards,  ho 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  on  the  29th,  to  join 
the  army.  That  night  he  passed  at  Ettlingen, 
where  he  received  the  compliments  of  the  Elector 
and  Princess  of  Baden ;  and  the  next  day,  he 
proceeded  to  Louisburgh,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  palace  of  the  Elector  of  Wirtemburg. 

On  the  same  day  the  divisions  of  Marshal  Ber- 
nadotte  and  General  Marmont  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Bavarians  at  Wurtzburgh,  and  com- 
menced their  march  to  the  Danube..  Marshal 
Davoust's  corps  marched  from  Neckar-Elfz,  and 
pursued  the  route  by  Euglefinghen,  Dunkels- 
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BOOK  VI.  buhl,  Attingcn,  and  Donawert.     Rlarshal  Soulr, 

with  his  corps,  took  tlie  route  from  Ochringen, 

CHAP.VHI.  Absgemund,  Aalen,  and  Nordlingen.  Marslnl 
Ney,  witli  his  corps,  inarched  from  Stutgardf, 
and  procccdci-l  by  Eppingen,  Wissenstein,  and 
Nahiim ;  and  Marshal  l.asnes'  corps  l)roke  up 
from  Lotiisbourgb,  and  took  the  route  by  Plu- 
tershausen,  Aalen,  and  Oodlingen.  The  position 
of  the  French  army  on  the  4th  of  October,  was  as 
follows: — 3Iarshal  Bernadotte  and  the  Bavari- 
ans were  at  Weisenburg,  Marshal  Davoust  at 
Attingen,  on  the  river  Reinitz,  Marshal  Soult  at 
Donawert,  Marshal  Nfy  at  Kesinj>'en,  Marshal 
Lasnes  at  \ereshriu,  atxi  M'urat,  with  his  cavalry, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Danube. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  army,  consist- 
ing1 of  between  eighty  andjiiuety  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  ol 'dYnoral  Mack,  had  advanc- 
ed to  !he  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  French  army 
from  penetrating.  They  had  thrown  up  fortifica- 
tions on  the  river  Iller,  and  were  strengthening 
Memmingen  and  Ulm;  but  all  these  measures  of 
precaution  were  of  little  avail,  as  the  French  army 
Jiad  taken  a  rout  not  suspected  by  their  adversa- 
ries, and  were  already  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 

A  division  of  Marshal  Souk's  corps  had,  by  a 
forced  manh,  made  themselves  master  of  a 
bridge  at  Donawert,  which  was  defended  by  the 
regiment  of  Colloredo,  after  the  loss  of  a  few  men. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  Murat  arrived 
there  with  his  dragoons,  passed  the  bridge,  which 
lie  had  caused  to  be  repaired,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  cavalry  commanded  by  General  Wal- 
ther,  advanced  towards  the  Lech,  where  he  forced 
the  enemy,  who  were  there  posted,  to  retreat  with 
some  loss  ;  Murat  remained  that  night  at  Rain. 

On  the  (»lh,  Marshal  Soult,  with  the  two  divi- 
sions of  Yandamine  and  Le  Grand,  marched  to- 
wards Augsburgh,  while  General  St.  Hilaire, 
with  his  division,  advanced  to  the  same  point,  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  On  the  same  morn- 
ing, Prince  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  divisions 
of  cavalry  commanded  by  the  Generals  Beau- 
mont, Klein,  and  Bensouty,  in  the  view  of  cutting 
off'  the  communication  between  Ulm  and  Augs- 
•burgh,  on  his  arrival  at  Wertingen,  encountered 
a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  four  squadrons  of  Albert's  cuirassiers. 
Marshal  Lasnes,  who,  with  tire  division  of  Oudi- 
not,  followed  these  corps  of  cavalry,  succeeded 
in  defeating  and  making  the  greatest  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  Austrian  army  prisoners,  together 
with  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  loss  of 
the  Austrians,  upon  this  occasion,  was  ei<rht 
standards,  the  whole  of  their  cannon,  two  lieute- 
nant-coloiK.'Is,  six  majors,  sixty  officers  of  inferior 
rank,  and  four  thousand  rank  and  file. 

On  the  same  day,  Marshal  Davoust  arrived  at 
Keuburg,  and  like  wise  General  Marmont  with  hie 


corps,  and  Bernadotte  and  die  Bavarians  had- ad- 
vanced to  Aichstttlin. 

Marshal  Soult,  after  having  put  to  flight  a 
body  of  Austrians,  which  had  retreated  to  Aicha, 
entered  Augsburgh  on  the  7th,  with  the  divisions 
of  Vandamme,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Le  Grand. 

Davoust,  who  had  passed  the  Danube  at  Neu- 
burg,  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  at  Aicha 
with  his  three  divisions.  Marmont,  with  the  di- 
visions of  Boudet,  Gruchy,  and  the  Batavians 
under  General  Dumonceau,  had  taken  a  position 
between  Aicha  and  Augsburgh. 

Bernadotto,  with  the  Bavarian  army  under 
Generals  de  Roy  and  Verden,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Ingolstadt ;  and  the  imperial  guard,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Bessieres,  together  with  the 
division  of  cuirassiers,  under  General  Hautpoult, 
arrived  at  Augsburgh. 

By  this  time  Murat,  with  Klein's,  Beaumont's, 
and  Bensouty 's  divisions  of  cavalry,  had  occupied 
the  village  of  Ztismershausen,  to  intercept  the 
road  from  Ulm  to  Augsburgh.  Lasnes,  with  the 
divisions  of  Oudinot  and  Suchet,  took  post  at  the 
same  village  on  the  same  day.  Here  Bonaparte 
reviewed  the  troops,  and  testified  his  satisfaction 
at  their  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Wertingen,  and 
distributed  marks  of  honor  to  two  dragoons,  who 
had  particularly  distinguished  themselves  OH  that 
occasion. 

The  action  of  Wertingen  was  shortly  after  fol- 
lowed by  one  at  Guotzborfh.  3Iarshal  Ney, 
who  with  the  divisions  of  Malher,  Dupoiif,  and 
Loison,  the  dismounted  dragoons  of  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  and  the  division  of  Gazen,  having  re- 
ascended  the  Danube,  attacked  the  enemy  in 
their  position  at  Grilnberg,  succeeded  in  passing 
the  river  at  Gunt/.luirgli,  notwithstanding  a  gal- 
lant resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  who 
had  advanced  from  Ulm  to  that  place,  with  the 
view  of  collecting  a  sufficient  force  to  act  offen- 
sively. This  force  occupied  Glints-burgh,  rested 
with  its  right  on  the  village  of  Limpach,  and  its 
left  on  Keisersbnrgh,  and  was  in  possession  of 
the  bridges  on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Leipheim. 
A  small  corps  which  had  passed  the  river,  had, 
as  already  stated,  been  driven  back  with  loss. 
The  French  pursued  their  advantages,  and  at- 
tacked the  bridges,  which  were  defended  with 
i-ome  obstinacy.  The  division  under  General 
Malher  at  lengjh  overcame  the  principal  obstacle, 
by  making  themselves  master  of  the  bridge  and 
causeway  leading  to  Guntzburgh.  The  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  made  a  brave  attempt  to  defi  ml 
this  post,  but  was  finally  .forced  to  abandon  it; 
and  he  retreated  to  Ulm,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
•),000  men,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  cannon. 
The  assailants  suffered  considerably  from  the 
grape-shot  of  the  Austrians;  however,  they  were 
amply  recompensed  by  the  possession  of  a  fine 
military  position. 
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During  these  transactions,  the  centre  of  the 
French  army  passed  the  Danube  at  Donawert, 
Neuburg,  and  the  left  wing  still  lower  down  at 
Ingolstadt.  This  latter  portion  of  the  army, 
under  the  orders  of  Bernadotte,  took  post  at 
Pfufferbausen,  on  th«  road  to  Munich,  whilst  the 
mam  body  proceeded  across  the  Lech,  by  Zur- 
mershausen  to  Augsburgh,  which  place  became 
the  French  head-quarters. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  Bonaparte  ha- 
rangued his  troops,  informing  them  of  the  critical 
situation  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they  were  shortly 
to  expect  a  general  engagement.  By  this  succes- 
sion of  bold  and  rapid  movements,  the  whole  of 
the  French  army  was  now  placed  between  Vienna 
and  the  Austrian  forces  under  General  Mack. 
The  corps  under  Bernadotfe,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bavarians,  forming  together  a  body  of  about 
40,000  men,  were  ordered  to  advance  towards  the 
Inn,  in  order  to  make  head  against  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  reinforcements,  whilst,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  Bonaparte  inarched  against 
Black. 

Bernadotte  entered  Munich  on  the  12th,  when 
he  made  about  800  prisoners,  having  captured  on 
his  march  the  baggage  of  the  Austrian  guards. 
He  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  Inn  at  that  town, 
and  continued  his  march  on  the  high  road  to 
Brannau,  where  the  first  Russian  column  had  ar- 
rived, and  joined  the  troops  under  General  Kien- 
meyer,  which  had  evacuated  Bavaria,  and  had 
fallen  back  upon  that  fortress.  On  the  15th  he 
fell  in  with  some  Austrian  detachments  at  Was- 
serburg  and  Haag,  took  a  few  hundred  prisoners, 
and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  He  then  took  up 
a  strong  position  near  the  Inn,  from  which  he 
could  observe  tne  combined  army,  and  attack  to 
advantage,  should  they  attempt  to  pass  that  river. 
By  this  manoeuvre,  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  di- 
rect his  main  force  against  Mack. 

On  the  10th,  Marshal  Soult  was  detached  from 
the  left  with  his  corps  to  occupy  Landsberg; 
they  fell  in  with  a  corps  of  Austrian  cuirassiers, 
who,  after  a  short  conflict,  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Ulm,  with  the  loss  of  some  prisoners  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  By  this  event  the  French 
gained  possession  of  a  pass  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  forming  a  communication  between 
Ulm  and  the  Tyrol. 

The  army  under  General  Mack  was  now  con~ 
fined  to  narrow  limits ;  it  occupied  a  line  from 
Mernmingen  to  Ulm,  in  which  latter  place,  and 
the  adjacent  outworks,  that  general  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  force  were  collected,  and  which 
contained  magazines  abundantly  supplied. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Bonaparte  determined 
upon  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  army.  With 
this  view  he  caused  (lie  left  wing  of  his  troops 
under  Marshal  Soult  to  advance  upon  Memmin- 
g'en,  a  place  of  some  importance,  which  bad  now 
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become  the  station  of  the  Austrian  right,  and  BOOK  TI. 
which  was  likewise  a  considerable  depot  for  mi-  -• 
litary  stores,  whilst  he  proceeded  in  person,  with  CHAP. VIII. 
a  most  formidable  force,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ulm.  On  the  llth,  the  advanced  corps  under 
Marshal  Ney  made  an  attack  on  a  body  of 
Austrians  strongly  posted  before  Ulm :  they  were 
received  with  great  firmness,  and  obstinately  re- 
sisted, until  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  with  strong 
reinforcements.  The  attack  M7as  renewed,  and 
the  French,  after  a  desperate  opposition,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  all  the  entrenchments  without 
the  town,  by  some  of  which  it  was  completely 
commanded.  Soult  had  arrived  before  Memmin- 
gen  on  the  13th,  and  immediately  surrounded  the 
place,  which  surrendered  on  the  day  following. 
The  most  striking  articles  in  the  capitulation 
were,  that  the  garrison,  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands,  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
officers  released  upon  their  parole,  to  be  suffered 
to  retain  their  property,  for  the  conveyance  of 
which  the  French  stipulated  to  provide  carriages. 

On  the  15th,  Soult  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had  retreated  to  Hil»e- 
rach ;  but  finding  that  the  prince  had  retired 
from  that  place  towards  Ulm,  he  directed  his 
course  towards  Bregentz,  in  order  to  intercept 
that  pass  into  the  Tyrol.  The  army,  concentrated 
at  and  about  Ulm  was,  by  these  operations,  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
Austrian  states,  and  the  whole  of  the  French, 
army  in  Germany,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
corps  under  Bernadotte,  which  had  advanced 
into  Bavaria,)  surrounded  that  place. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  now  no  alterna- 
tive left,  but  either  to  share  the  fate  of  the  army 
at  Ulm,  or  endeavour  to  force  his  way  to  Bohe- 
mia through  Franconia.  He  boldly  attempted 
the  latter  measure,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  ad- 
vanced by  Nordlingen  and  Nuremberg,  pursued 
by  Murat  and  Lasnes.  He  was  overtaken  near 
Nordlingen,  when  one  whole  division,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Werneck,  amounting  to  about 
12,000  men,  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  French  pursued  their  advantage,  and  again 
fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  Archduke's  corps, 
between  Traun  and  Nuremberg,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  took  several  prisoners,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Austrian  artillery.  The  French  now 
desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  the  Archduke 
made  good  his  retreat  with  the  remnant  of  hie 
corps,  chiefly  cavalry. 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  had  so  completely 
invested  Ulm,  that  no  possibility  of  escape  was 
left  to  Mack  and  one-third  of  his  original  force, 
but  by  opening  a  passage  through  an  army  four 
times  superior  to  his.  This  determination  was 
not  to  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess, in  the  then  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
whatever  might  have  been  done  had  offensive 
6B 
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BOOK  VI.   operations  been  had  recourse  to  earlier.    General 

Mark  had  thought  too  highly  of  the   position  of 

CHAP.VIII.  U|m>  and  So  much  was  he  wedded  to  this  opinion, 
(which  might  have  had  some  weight,  had  the 
J-  French  army  penetrated,  as  it  had  heretofore  done, 
by  the  Black  Forest)  that  he  overlooked  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  had  actually  occurred.  But  the 
great  error  of  the  Austrian  commander-in  •  chief 
seems  to  have  been  too  wide  a  dispersion  of  the 
different  corps  composing  his  army,  so  that  the 
French  were  allowed  to  attack  them  severally  in 
detail,  by  a  force  so  superior  as  to  render  their 
resistance  ineffectual;  whilst  it  may  be  presumed, 
had  be  pursued  a  similar  plan,  and  had  attacked 
the  several  divisions  of  tne  French  army  sepa- 
rately, as  they  advanced,  before  they  had  concen- 
trated themselves  in  force,  the  event  might  have 
been  as  favorable  as,  under  the  other  circum- 
stances, it  had  proved  disastrous. 

Notwithstanding  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief  had  30,000  men,  the  city  of  Ulin  was  com- 
pletely invested,  and  the  French  treops  already  in 
possession  of  the  neighbouring  heights  that  com- 
manded the  fortifications,  which  were  in  them- 
selves extremely  imperfect,  and  incapable,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  of  being  defended 
for  any  length  of  time.  Indeed,  General  Mack 
seems  to  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  making  such 
an  effort. 

Bonaparte,  eager  to  avail  himself  of  his  present 
advantage,  in  order  to  hasten  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  on  the  15th  made  preparations,  as  it  were, 
to  storm  the  town,  and  issued  an  address  to  his 
army,  wherein  he  informed  them,  that  "  the  fol- 
lowing day  would  be  an  hundred  times  more  cele- 
brated than  that  of  Maringo,  for  the  Austrian 
troops  were  now  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 
But,"  continued  he,  "  merely  to  conquer  the 
enemy  would  be  doing  nothing-  worthy  either  of 
yourselves  or  your  emperor.  Not  a  man  should 
escape,  and  that  government  which  had  violated 
all  its  engagements,  should  first  learn  its  catas- 
trophe by  your  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Vienna." 
This  proclamation  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  summons  to  Mack,  requiring  him  to  capitulate 
without  loss  of  time,  and  threatening,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  storm  the  town. 

These  measures  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Mack,  after  a  short  deliberation,  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  he  agreed  to  surrender  the  city  of  Ulin, 
with  all  its  artillery  and  magazines,  and  that  the 
garrison,  (consisting  of  about  30,000  men)  after 
marching  out,  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  should 
lay  down  their  arms ;  the  field-officers  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Austria,  upon  their  parole,  but 
the  subalterns  and  soldiers  to  be  sent  prisoners 
into  France,  there  to  remain  until  exchanged.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  the  Austrian  com- 
"iander-in-chjef  should  not  be  obliged  to  carry 


this  capitulation  into  effect  before  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon  on  the  ensiling  '25th  ;  and,  further,  that  if 
an  Austrian  or  Russian  army  arrived  in  sufficient 
force  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Ulm  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  midnight  on  the  25th,  the  garrison 
should,  in  that  event,  be  entirely  released  from 
the  above  capitulation. 

Impatient  at  the  delay  which  these  terms  would 
have  produced,  and  eager  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing head  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians  col- 
lecting on  the  Inn,  Bonaparte  invited  General 
Mack  to  an  interview  on  the  19th,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  Mack,  on  the  assurance  of  the 
French  marshal  Berthier  that  no  succour  could 
possibly  arrive  before  Ulm,  signed  an  additional 
article,  by  which  he  agreed  to  evacuate  the  plact-. 
and  surrender  the  army,  on  the  next  day,  the  20th, 
on  the  mere  condition  that  the  corps  commanded 
by  Marshal  Ney,  consisting  of  twelve  regiments 
of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry,  should  not  advance 
beyond  ten  leagues  from  Ulm  and  its  environs 
before  the  25th  at  midnight,  the  period  when  the 
former  capitulation  was  to  have  expired.  Slack's 
conduct,  in  this  latter  proceeding,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  either  by  folly  or  treachery;  but  what- 
ever were  bis  motires,  the  Austrian  garrison,  in 
compliance  with  the  new  capitulation,  marched 
out  the  day  following,  and,  after  filing  before  the 
French  emperor,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Bonaparte, 
who  had  taken  an  advantageous  station  to  behold 
this  operation,  sent  for  General  Mack  and  the 
other  Austrian  generals,  and,  while  their  troops 
were  filing  by,  addressed  them  to  the  following- 
effect:  "Gentlemen,  your  master  wages  an  un- 
just war:  I  tell  you  plainly  I  know  not  for  what 
I  am  fighting ;  1  know  not  what  can  be  required 
of  me  ;  my  resources  are  not  confined  to  my  pre- 
sent army.  Those  prisoners  of  war,  now  on  their 
way  to  France,  will  observe  the  spirit  which 
animates  my  people,  and  with  what  eagerness 
they  flock  to  my  standards.  At  a  single  word 
200,000  volunteers  crowd  to  my  standard,  and  in 
six  weeks  become  good  soldiers ;  wlierens,  your 
recruits  only  march  from  compulsion,  and  do  not 
become  good  soldiers  till  after  several  years.  Let 
me  advise  my  brother,  the  emperor,  to  hasten  to 
make  peace.  All  states  must  have  an  end,  and,  in 
the  present  crisis,  he  must  feel  serious  alarms,  lest 
the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Lorraine  should 
be  at  hand."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  desire 
nothing  further  upon  the  continent;  1  want  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  and  it  is  as  much  your 
interest  as  mine  that  I  should  have  them." 

General  Mack  replied,  "  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  had  not  wished  for  war,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  it  by  Russia."—4'  If  that  be  the  case," 
said  Bonaparte,  "  you  are  no  longer  a  power." 

Several  of  the  other  Austrian  generals  expressed 
their  dislike  to  the  war.  The  French  emperor 
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treated  these  officers  with  civility,  and,  by  way  of 
consolation,  observed  to  them,  "  that  the  chances 
of  war  were  various,  and  that  the  conquerors 
might  be  conquered  in  their  turn." 

Thus,  by  gross  and  unaccountable  misconduct, 
the  main  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  rendered 
totally  useless. 

Bonaparte,  as  a  reward  to  his  troops  for  their 
very  great  exertions,  and  with  a  view  to  animate 
them  to  further  enterprizes,  judiciously  decreed, 
OH  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Ulm,  that  the 
month  Vendemaire,  year  14,  should  be  reckoned 
as  a  campaign  to  all  the  individuals  composing 
the  French  grand  army  in  Germany,  and  be  so 
charged  to  the  state,  in  the  computation  of  pay 
and  military  services ;  and,  likewise,  that  the  war 
contributions,  as  well  as  such  as  should  be  levied 
in  Suabia,  and  likewise  all  magazines  taken  from 
the  enemy,  should  belong  to  the  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  artillery  and  provisions.  At  the 
same  time  Bonaparte  issued  an  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, exulting  in  their  having  performed  a  cam- 
paign in  fifteen  days,  and  chased  the  Austrians 
from  the  territory  of  his  ally,  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia. He  observed,  that  of  an  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  the  Austrian  army  consisted,  60,000 
were  prisoners,  who  would  replace  the  French 
conscripts  in  the  labour  of  the  field.  But,  said 
he,  "  we  shall  not  stop  here ;  you  are  impatient  to 
commence  a  second  campaign,  and  we  snail  make 
the  Russians  undergo  the  same  fate.  Then  shall 
be  decided  the  question,  which  indeed  has  been 
already  proved  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  whe- 
ther the  French  infantry  were  the  first  or  second 
in  JSurope.  Bntas  there  were  no  generals  amongst 
them,  opposed  to  whom  he  had  any  glory  to  ac- 
quire, his  sole  care  should  be  to  obtain  victory 
with  the  least  effusion  of  blood.  That  his  soldiers 
uere  his  children  !" 

Bonaparte  having  ordered  the  states  belonging 
lo  the  house  of  Austria,  in  Suabia,  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of,  directed  the  march  of  the  Austrian  pri- 
soners for  France,  and  the  demolition  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Ulm  and  3Iemmingeu,  and  set  out  with 
his  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Ney,  which,  by  stipula- 
tion, was  not  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  Ulm  until  af- 
ter the  25tli,  at  midnight,  on  the  21st  for  Angs- 
burg,  on  his  route  to  Bavaria.  He  ordered  te'tes 
df  pont  to  be  constructed  on  the  bridges  over  the- 
Lech,  and  magazines  to  be  established  beyond 
them.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  he  reached 
Munich,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honors. 
He  was  joined  here  by  Murat,  who  had  left  a  di- 
vision of  the  troops,  with  whom  ho  had  pursued 
(he  Archduke  Ferdinand,  under  the  command  of 
Mortier  and  Beraguay  d'Hilliers,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube,  to  descend  that  river,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  not  having  returned  to 


his  capital,  Bonaparte  dispatched  an  aid-de-camp  BOOK  VI. 
to  offer  him  escorts  on  the  road ;  and  receiving  __—_ 
intelligence  of  the  opening  of  .the  campaign  in  CHAP.VIII. 
Italy,  the  former  prepared  to  rejoin  the  army,  ^^v^^ 
now  in  full  march  for  the  Inn. 

The  disposition  of  the  French  army  was  thus 
arranged :  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body,  advanced  towards  Vienna,  and  had  in  his 
front  a  corps  of  Austrians,  which  had  been  rein- 
forced, shortly  before,  by  the  first  column  of  the 
Russian  army.  Their  combined  force  did  not 
exceed  45,000  men.  To  protect  his  flanks  and 
rear,  Bonaparte  caused  the  division  under  Mor- 
tier, which  was  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Danube, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia, 
under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand :  thus  he  had  no- 
thing to  apprehend  on  his  left.  His  right  was  pro- 
tected by  Marshal  Ney,  who  mounted  the  Leci 
to  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol,  and  opposed  the 
corps  stationed  in  that  country  under  the  Arch- 
duke John.  In  addition  to  these  corps,  the  divi- 
sion of  Marshal  Augereau,  which  had  subse- 
quently passed  the  Rhine,  occupied  the  parts  of 
Snaliiii  contiguous  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  on 
the  rear  of  the  French  army,  from  the  Voralberg, 
and,  perhaps,  to  make  head  against  any  Prussian 
corps  whicn  might,  since  the  violation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Anspach  and  Bareuth,  cross  the  Danube 
with  a  similar  intention. 

The  centre  of  the  French  army  having  reached 
the  Jnn,  where  the  Austrians  and  Russians  were 
posted,  on  the  28th  effected  a  passage  over  that 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brannau.  Marshal  Ber- 
uadotte,  who  had  advanced  by  Wasserburgb,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  27th,  to  Altinmarkt ;  there  lie  found 
the  bridge  broken  down,  and  a  strong  fort  opposed 
to  him;  but  a  corps  of  French  and  Bavarians,  who 
had  proceeded  by  Roth  to  Rotherheim,  found  the 
passage  of  the  river  more  practicable  at  that  place, 
and  succeeded  in  crossing  it.  The  enemy  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  and,  in  consequence,  both  thi* 
bridge  and  that  at  Altinmarkt  were  repaired. 

Davoust's  corjis,  which  took  the  route  by 
Freying',  after  some  opposition,  passed  the  bridge 
at  Multdorf.  Murat  caused  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
to  pass  the  river  at  the  same  time,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bridges  of  Octing  and  Marchiel  were  re- 
paired, he  crossed  the  Inn  in  person  with  the  re- 
serve. The  Austrians  and  Russians,  finding  their 
force  inadequate  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
river,  retreated  step  by  step  towards  Vienna.  Ip 
the  .mean  time  an  effort  was  made  for  the  defence 
of  that  capital.  The  citizens  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  summoned  to  embody  themselves;  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  wherein  the  emperor 
declared  that  he  would  trust  in  the  justice  of  liis. 
cause,  and  the  love  and  energy  of  his  twenty-five 
millions  of  people,  aided  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  hist-  Russian  auxiliaries. 
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The  right  bank  of  the  lun  being  left  destitute 
of  defence,  the  remainder  of  the  French  army 
passed  it  without  opposition;  and  whilst  the  Aastro- 
1806.  Russians  were  pursued  by  the  French,  who  had 
already  passed  the  river,  the  corps  under  Lasnes, 
on  the  29th,  took  possession  of  Brannau,  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  containing  large  maga- 
zines of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  The 
Russians,  who  had  occupied  Brannau,  left  behind 
them  a  quantity  of  powder  and  other  military 
stores.  This  was  a  seasonable  supply  to  the 
French  army.  On  the  30th,  Bonaparte  arrived, 
and  placed  his  head-quarters  hi  that  fortress. 

Bernadotte  was  hereupon  detached  from  the 
left  of  the  army  to  the  right,  in  order  to  occupy 
Saltzburg,  so  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  intercept 
the  communication  between  the  army  under  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and 
the  Austro-Russians;  a  corps  of  6,000  Austrian*, 
who  were  there  stationed,  retreated  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Bernadotte,  in  the  direction  of  Wells. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  advanced  guard,  un- 
der Kellerman,  and  were  overtaken  near  Pasting. 
Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the 
Austrians,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  some  hundreds  of  prisoners.  This  opera- 
tion facilitated  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of 
the  army  under  Bonaparte,  which  moved  rapidly 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

Prince  Murat,  with  his  cavalry,  was  the  first  to 
overtake  the  Austrian  rear-guard,  about  6,000 
strong,  posted  on  the  heights  of  Ried.  They  were 
charged  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French 
horse,  and  forced  to  give  way.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, rallied  to  protect  their  baggage,  but,  after 
an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  put  to  flight,  leav- 
ing 4  or  500  prisoners.  The  position  of  Ried 
was,  after  this  affair,  taken  possession  of  by  Mu- 
rat, to  which  point  the  main  body  was  in  full 
-  march. 

Murat  continued  the  pursuit,  and,  on  the  31st, 
again  fell  in  M-ith  the  enemy's  rear,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lambach.  Some  show  of  resistance  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  retreat  of  the 
combined  army,  and  the  allies  lost  about  400  men, 
of  whom  100  were  Russians,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
cannon. 

The  object  of  the  allies  was  now  to  take  a  po- 
sition behind  the  Ens,  but  they  were  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  French  advanced  guard,  with  whom 
they  had  some  skirmishes.  Murat  took  possession 
of  Wells  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  on  the 
same  day  his  reserve  of  cavalry,  under  General 
Milhaud,  entered  Linlz,  in  which  town  were 
found  considerable  magazines.  The  main  body 
of  the  army  were  at  the  heels  of  the  advanced 
guard;  Marshal  Lasnes,  with  his  division,  arrived 
at  Lintz  on  the  3d,  and  Davoust  approached 
Steyr  on  the  Ens.  Bonaparte,  whose  head-quar- 
ter* were  at  Lambach,  made  his  arrangements  for 


driving  the  enemy  from  the  bank*  of  the  Ens,  the 
last  line  of  defence  which  remained  to  them  be- 
tween that  river  and  Vienna.  With  this  view 
General  Marmont  was  detached  with  his  corps  to 
Leoben,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  allies. 

On  the  4th,  Murat  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Ens,  and  General  Walther,  with  a  corps  of  dra- 
goons, passed  the  Traun  at  Ebersberg,  where 
he  discomfited  a  few  hundred  Austrians,  who 
were  stationed  to  impede  the  passage  of  that  river, 
and  advanced,  without  opposition,  to  the  Ens. 
The  allies  having  observed  the  disposition);,  when 
made  for  turning  their  left  flank,  and  the  enemy 
advancing  with  such  boldness  in  their  front,  aban- 
doned the  defence  of  the  river,  and  retired  slowly 
towards  Vienna.  The  French  army  lost  no  time 
in  crossing  the  Ens,  and  pressed  forward  with 
eagerness  towards  the  Austrian  capital,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  great  consternation  and  confusion. 

The  Russian  army  made  a  stand  on  the  heights 
of  Amstetlin,  in  order  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  French.  They  were  furiously  attacked  by 
Murat's  cavalry  and  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  and 
several  times  they  repelled  their  assailants,  but 
were'at  length  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  leaving 
400  killed  and  1,200  prisoners.  The  French 
likewise  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  this 
affair.  The  Russians,  in  their  retreat,  destroyed 
the  bridges  over  the  Ips,  and  took  the  direction 
of  St.  Pollen,  an  advantageous  post,  and  only 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Vienna. 

On  the  7th,  at  night,  Count  Giulay  arrived  at 
Bonaparte's  head-quarters,  at  Lintz,  with  pro- 
posals, in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  his  allies,  to  conclude  an  armistice  of  a  few 
weeks,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  a  negotia- 
tion for  a  general  peace.  Bonaparte  expressed 
his  readiness  to  accede  to  the  armistice,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Austrian  monarch  would  cause  the 
allied  troops  to  return  home,  the  Hungarian  levy 
to  be  disbanded,  and  the  duchy  of  Venice  and 
the  Tyrol  to  be  occupied  by  the  French  army. 
With  this  reply  Count  Giulay  returned  to  his  court, 
and  Bonaparte  continued  his  plan  of  operations. 

Murat  had  already  restored  the  bridges  over 
the  Ips,  and  on  the  7th  established  his  head- 
quarters at  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Moelk :  his 
advanced  posts  were  pushed  to  St.  Polten.  Mor- 
tier  had  contrived,  with  part  of  his  corps,  to  keep 
pace  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  the 
main  army  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  render  it 
material  assistance.  Davoust  now  advanced  from 
Steyr  by  Naydhoffen,  Mariuzel,  and  Lilienfeldt, 
with  the  project  of  coming  upon  the  left  of  the 
allies  stationed  at  St.  Polten,  whilst  Bonaparte, 
with  the  centre,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Lasnes 
and  Soult,  together  with  the  imperial  guards, 
moved  forward  to  attack  the  front. 

On  the  8th  Davoust's  division  fell  in  with  a 
corps  of  Austrians  under  General  Meerfeldt, 
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marching  for  Neustadt,  to  cover  Vienna  on  that 
side.  They  attacked  them  with  great  impetuosity, 
at  a  few  leagues  from  Meninzel.  The  action  was 
obstinate  and  bloody.  The  French,  however, 
succeeded,  after  an  engagement  of  some  hours, 
in  routing  their  opponents.  They  took  three 
standards,  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  3,000 
prisoners-  The  remainder,  iu  great  disorder,  took 
the  direction  of  Hungary.  Davoust  pursued  his 
march,  the  day  following,  along  the  great  road 
leading  to  Vienna.  Bernadotte  and  Marmont 
remained  on  the  right,  to  observe  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  who  was  now  retiring  before  Mas- 
sena. 

The  Russians,  who  were  posted  at  St.  Polten, 
thinking  their  situation  too  critical  to  attempt  to 
maintain  it,  and  fearful  lest  their  retreat  should 
be  cut  oft',  formed  the  resolution  of  passing  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  9th  they  crossed  that  river 
at  Krems,  and  destroyed  the  bridge. 

Bonaparte's  head-quarters  were  at  the  abbey 
of  Moelk,  and  the  road  to  the  Austrian  capital 
was  open  to  the  French  army.  At  this  place  he 
was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  magis- 
tracy of  Vienna,  imploring  him  "  to  treat  their 
city  with  lenity,  as  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  war."  He  returned 
for  answer,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  must 
take  care  not  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Austrians 
or  Russians,  but  only  to  the  French  army." 

On  the  7th,  the  Emperor  Francis,  finding  all 
the  means  in  his  power  insufficient  to  defend  his 
capital  ag'ainst  a  superior  and  victorious  army, 
retired  with  his  court  to  Bruno,  jn  Moravia,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
fled  from  Vienna  into  Hungary. — The  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  waited  patiently  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  and  indeed  they  were  prepared  to  look 
forward  to  that  event  from  the  period  of  the  dis- 
astrous capitulation  of  Ulnu  The  people  of  the 
Austrian  states  had  been  long  weary  of  the  war-. 
The  supplies  which  they  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, pressed  hardly  upon  them,  whilst  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  had  amounted  to  a 
most  serious  eviL  In  addition  to  these  causes  of 
dissatisfaction,  the  complaints  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  troops  were 
eagerly  listened  to,  so  that  little  exertion  was 
necessary  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to 
the  commands  of  the  conqueror.  A  national  guard 
was  hereupon  appointed,  in  aid  of  the  police,  so 
that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  scarcely  disturbed. 

On  the  llth,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  appeared  before  Vienna,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  main  body  arrived,  and  were 
lodged  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  conducted 
themselves  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner.  Bo- 
naparte fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Rukersdroffi 
two  German  miles  distant  from.  Vienna, 
33, 


The   French  did  not  enter  the  city  until  the  BOOK  VI. 

13th,  when  they  found  it  totally  evacuated  by  the  

Austrian  troops,  and  the  military  duty  performed  CHAP. VIII 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Murat,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard, 
marched  through  the  city  without  halting',  and 
passed  the  bridge  over  the  Dauube  without  re- 
sistance. There  was  indeed  a  corps  of  Austrians 
stationed,  under  Prince  Auerssberg,  at  the  bridge, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, and  theirpreparations  were  made  for  so  doing. 
Murat,  aware  oi  this  circumstance,  rode  up  m 
full  speed  to  this  officer,  assured  him,  on  his 
word  of  honor,  that  an  armistice  had  been  con- 
cluded, and,  by  this  artifice,  he  prevailed  upon 
his  credulity  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge,  which  might  have  considerably  re- 
tarded the  advance  of  th«  French  army  into 
Moravia. 

On  the  the  14lh,  the  divisions  of  Marshal 
Soult  and  Davoust  passed  the  river,  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  Murat ;  part  of  the  latter  corps, 
however,  was  detached  down  the  Danube,  towards 
Presburgh,  iu  Hungary.  On  this  day,  likewise, 
Bonaparte  made  his  entry  into  Vienna,  and  he 
employed  a  great  portion  of  the  ensuing  night  in 
visiting  his  outposts,  beyond  the  Danube.  Bo- 
naparte then  retired  to  the  Imperial  palace  of 
Shoenbrun,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  French  found,  at  Vienna,  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  ammu- 
nition in  great  abundance,  and  a  vast  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery,  of  various  sorts.  The  number  of 
muskets,  found  in  the  arsenal,  was  likewise  very 
considerable,  15,000  of  which  Bonaparte  present- 
ed to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  he  likewise 
caused  to  be  restored  to  that  prince  the  artillery 
taken,  on  former  occasions,  from  the  electorate ; 
great  requisitions  of  cloth,  and  wine,  were  also 
made  for  the  supply  of  the  army.  On  this  day 
Bonaparte  received  a  deputation  of  the  citizens, 
and  told  them,  that  they  might  assure  the  people 
of  Vienna  of  his  protection.. 

On  the  25th  the  French  Emperor,  having  ap- 
pointed General  Clarke  Governor  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  passed  through  Vienna,  to  join  the 
army,  which  was  now  advancing  into  Moravia,  to 
meet  the  Russians.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  Russians  who  had  been  driven 
back  from  Brannau  to  St.  Polten,  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Krems ;  on  the  9th,  they  were  met 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  by  Mortier's  corps, 
consisting  of  about  6,000  men  ;  on  the  10th,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Diernstein,  the  Russians  were 
attacked,  and  forced  to  retire  from  Weiskirchen 
to  Stein.  The  Russians,  iu  their  turn,  attacked 
the  French  the  next  morning  early.  They  were 
much  superior  in  force  to  their  opponents,  being 
about  20,000  strong.  They  met,  however,  a  finn; 
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BOOK  VI.  opposition  from  the  French,  \vbo  repulsed  them, 
after  repeated  attempts.  But  the  Russian  ge- 
•  neral  had  calculated  on  another  manoeuvre,  and 
had  detached  two  columns,  by  a  difficult  pass,  to 
turn  the  enemy.  This  plan  partly  succeeded  ; 
lHortier  was  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
Russian  lines,  which  was  accomplished  with  great 
difficulty  and  considerable  loss ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  2,000  were 
made  prisoners.  In  this  all'air,  General  Mortier 
was  severely  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Russians  was  not  unimportant,  but  none  more 
to  be  regretted  than  the  death  of  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Smidt,  an  officer  of  great  repute,  in  the 
Austrian  service,  who  acted  as  quarter-iuuster- 
general'to  the  Russian  army.  General  Smidt 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
•to  an  eminent  degree.  After  this  event,  the  Rus- 
siaus judged  it  adviseable  to  fallback  upon  Bruno, 
where  they  expected  reinforcements  under  Ge- 
neral Buxhovden. 

The  French  army  advanced  so  rapidly  into 
Moravia,  that  the  imperial  court,  from  motives 
of  precaution,  removed  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz. 
Previously  to  his  quitting  Brunn,  the  Emperor 
issued  a  proclamation  (on  the  13th)  in  which  lie 
communicated  his  late  proposal  for  an  armistice, 
together  with  the  inadmissible  demands  of  the 
French  emperor.  That,  under  such  circum- 
stances, nothing  remained  for  him  to  do,  but  to 
trust  to  resources  to  be  found  in  tin;  fidelity  and 
strength  of  his  people,  united  to  the  undiminished 
forces  of  his  high  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  persist  in  this 
determination  until  the  French  emperor  should 
consent  to  conditions  of  peace,  consistent  with 
the  honor  and  independence  of  a  great  state. 

On  the* even in«  of  the  14th,  Marshal  Lasnes 
reached  Stokeran,  and  found  there  an  immense 
quantity  of  clothing.  Eight  thousand  pairs  of  shoes 
and  half-boots,  and  cloth  sufficient  to  make  great 
coats  for  the  whole  army.  General  Milhaud,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Marshal  Da- 
voust's  corps,  captured,  about  the  same  time, 
many  pieces  of  artillery,  with  their  ammunition, 
together  with  400  men.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  artillery  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
-enemy. 

By  this  time  Bernadotte,  who  had  made  a  cir- 
-cuit  to  the  right  of  the  French  army,  by  Salzburg 
and  the  confines  of  Hungary,  passed  the  Danube 
to  join  the  main  army. 

On  the  15th,  Marat  and  Lasnes  came  up  with 
the  Russian  army  at  Holbrun.  The  French 
cavalry  charged  the  enemy,  who  abandoned  thoir 
ground,  leaving  some  of  their  baggage  behind. 
The  Russian  general  finding  himself  hard  press- 
ed, and  desirous  to  gain  a  little  time,  had  recourse 
to  a  device,  in  which  he  was  authorized  by  the 
stratagem  used  by  the  French  iti  passing  the 


bridge  at  Vienna.  A  flag  of  truce  presented  him- 
self at  the  French  advanced  posts,  and  the  Baron 
Winsingerode,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  ot 
Russia,  demanded  leave  for  the  Russian  army 
to  capitulate,  and  separate  from  the  Austrians. 
This  appeared  too  specious  not  to  be  listened  to^ 
andMurat,  who  was  himself  the  author  'of  the 
above-mentioned  deception,  communicated  th« 
information  to  Bonaparte.  It  soon  became  sus- 
pected, and  Bonaparte  refused  to  agree  to  (he 
proposed  terms,  ou  the  grounds  that  the  Russian 
was  not  duly  authorized  to  treat,  but  he  declared 
that  if  the  £mperor  of  Russia  woulU  ratify  the 
convention,  he  would  likewise  do  it.  Hereupon 
the  French  army  advanced.  The  Russians, 
during  this  parley,  were  making  their  preparations 
to  retreat,  but  were  attacked,  the  next  day,  near 
Guntersdorff.  The  Russians  behaved  with  great 
bravery,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Marshal  Lasnes  attacked  them  in 
front ;  General  Dupas,  with  a  brigade  of  gre- 
nadiers, turned  their  left ;  whilst  Marshal  Soult 
was  on  their  right,  so  that  they  were  compelled 
•to  give  way.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit. 

The  less  on  both  sides  was  considerable ;  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  was  2,000  prisoners, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  killed  and  wounded,  toge- 
ther with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  bag- 
gage-waggons. On  the  part  of  the  French  many 
were  killed  and  wounded,  above  3,000  men ; 
amongst  the  latter  were  General  Oudinot  and  his 
two  aid-de-camps.  General  Duroc  was  ordered  to 
replace  Oudinot  during  his  confinement. 

On  the  17th  Bonaparte's  head-quarters  were 
removed  to  Znaim :  here  were  found  the  sick  of 
the  Russian  army,  which  they  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon,  and  likewise  a  quantify  of  flour  and 
oats. 

On  the  18th  General  Sebastian!  succeeded  in 
cutting1  off  part  of  the  Russian  rear-guard,  and 
made  nearly  2,000  prisoners  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  Murat  entered  Brunn,  which  had  been  eva- 
cuated by  the  Russians.  Brunn  is  a  regular  for- 
tress, and  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  Sixty 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  found  in  this  place,  with 
3,000  cwt.  of  gunpowder,  magazines  well  supplied 
with  grain,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
clothing. 

On  the  20th  Bonaparte  removed  to  Brunn,  and 
received  a  deputation  from  the  states  of  Moravia, 
with  the  bishop  at  their  head.  He  caused  the 
citadel  to  be  taken  possession  of,  in  which  were 
found  (>,000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition.  The  Russians  made 
an  attempt  to  defend  the  road  leading  from  Brunn 
to  Olmutz,  and  for  this  purpose  collected  all  their 
cavalry,  amounting  to  about  6,000  men.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  French  Generals,  Walther, 
Hautpoult,  and  Bessieres,  with  a  selected  corps 
of  the  French  cavalry.  The  Russians  main- 
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tained  their  ground  the  whole  day,  but  towards 
i)ight  they  retired.  Two  or  three  hundred  nisn 
on  each  side  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  did  not 
move  forward  for  some  days ;  in  the  mean  time 
Bonaparte  caused  Brunn  to  be  put  iu  a  state  of 


defence.    They  then  advanced  and  took  a  position  BOOK  VI. 

near  Wishau,  in  face  of  the  'Austro-Russiau  army» 

who  were  posted  between  that  place  and  Olmutz.  CHAP.VHI. 
The  Russians  here  received  reinforcements,  and  a 
general  and  decisive  action  seemed  to  be  the  deter- 
initiation  of  both  armies. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Position  of  the  hostile  Armies. — General  Massena  passes  the  Adige. —  The  Auttrians  make  a 
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THE  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy, 
•which  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  had  been 
given  to  Marshal  Masseita;  while  the  Austrian 
army,  which  was  equally  powerful,  was  com- 
manded by  their  favorite  the  Archduke  Charles. 

The  fortified  passes  in  the  Tyrol  were  strength- 
ened, and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  stationed 
under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  John,  to 
dciend  that  country,  and  to  maintain  the  com- 
munications between  th«  armies  in  Germany  and 
the  Venetian  territory. 

At  the  same  time  a  combined  force  of  Russians 
and  British  were  collected  at  Corfu  and  Malta, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  in  Italy, 
while  another  army  of  Russians,  Swedes,  and 
English,  were  prepared,  in  the  north  ofGermany, 
to  invade  Hanover,  and  for  further  enterprize, 
when  occasion  should  serve. 

The  Archduke  Charles  and  General  Massena 
being  in  face  of  each  other,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Adige,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  attack, 
which  appears  to  have  been  calculated  by  the 
Prench  from  the  time  that  their  army  in  Ger- 
many should  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Austrians  in  that  quarter.  Accordingly,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  Massena  prepared  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Adige.  His  army  amounted  to 
about  90,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Archduke 
<  .'harles  did  not  exceed  75,000. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  French 
general  caused  two  false  attacks  to  be  made,  one 
on  their  right,  the  other  on  their  left,  while,  with 
the  centre  of  his  army,  he  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  river,  at  the  bridge  at  Verona.  This  bridge 
was  barricadoed,  and  some  of  the  arches  cut. 
These  impediments  the  French  overcame  with 


great  fortitude,  and  twenty-four  companies  of 
light  troops,  selected  from  the  divisions  of  Gar- 
danne  and  Duhesme,  pushed  forward  across  the 
river,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  whole  divi- 
sion of  General  Gardanne,  and  shortly  after  by 
the  remainder  of  the  army.  The  Austrians 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  were  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  where  they 
had  entrenchments.  The  attack  was  renewed 
here,  and  the  French  gained  some  advantage, 
but  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  recross  the  Adige,  and  occupy  their  for- 
mer ground.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Austrians 
was  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  eighteen  waggons, 
and  about  1,200  prisoners.  There  were  many 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

On  the  20th,  the  French  renewed  the  attack. 
After  passing  the  Adige,  they  mounted  and  took 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Val  Pantena,  sur- 
rounded the  castle  of  San  Felici,  and  obliged 
the  Austrians  to  evacuate  Venoretto.  They  still 
advanced  on  the  road  of  St.  Michael,  where 
they  met  with  serious  opposition  from  the  Aus- 
trian troops.  The  French  however  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Austrians  from  St.  Michael,  taking 
1,500  prisoners,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  This 
advantage  was  not  obtained  without  much  blood- 
shed. 

Hitherto  Massena  was  rather  confined  in  his 
operations,  being  cautious  not  to  advance  too  far 
until  he  had  received  information  of  the  state  of 
the  campaign  in  Germany.  After  the  action  of  the 
20tb,  he  took  a  position  within  a  few  miles  of 
Caldiero,  near  which  place  the  archduke  was 
strongly  posted.  Nothing  material  occurred 
between  the  two  armies  for  several  days.  In  the 
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BOOK  VI.  mean  time  intelligence  of  tlie  surrender  of  Ge- 
neral Mack's  army  reached  him,  and  of  Bona- 
parte's intention  to  proceed,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  meet  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian 
forces. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  became  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  he  should  give  full  oc- 
cupation to  the  archduke,  and  press  forward  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  in  order  to  execute  the  plans 
of  co-operation  assigned  to  him. 

Accordingly  he  commenced,  on  the  30th,  a 
very  vigorous  attack  upon  the  whole  line  of  the 
army  opposed  to  him.  The  division  of  Melitor 
formed  the  left,  the  centre  was  commanded  by 
General  Gardanne,  and  the  right  by  General 
Duhesme.  The  action  began  upon  the  left,  and 
the  three  successive  attacks  were  bravely  resisted 
by  the  Austrians,  who  were,  however,  at  length 
forced  to  retire  to  the  adjacent  heights.  The 
battle  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians. 
Twenty-four  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  some 
other  regiments,  were  ordered,  by  the  archduke, 
to  advance  against  the  enemy.  Both  armies 
fought  with  great  fury.  The  French  cavalry  at 
length  made  some  impression,  and  being  well 
supported  by  several  battalions  of  grenadiers  who 
fought  with  the  bayonet,  the  Austrians,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  they  were  assisted 
by  the  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  finally 
driven  from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  above  3,000 
prisoners.  In  so  obstinate  an  engagement  the  car- 
nage must  have  been  very  great,  so  much  so  in- 
deed as  to  induce  the  archduke  to  demand  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
dead.  This  was  not  the  only  loss  sustained  by 
the  Austrians  in  this  affair.  A  column  of  5,000 
men,  which  it  should  appear  was  detached  from 
the  corps  of  Rosenburgh,  with  the  view  of  falling 
upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  was,  by  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  completely  cut  off.  General 
Hillinger,  who  commanded  it,  at  first  manifested 
an  intention  to  defend  himself,  and  even  compelled 
a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  sent  against  him,  to 
take  shelter  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  San 
Felici.  Massena  then  repaired  in  person  to  the 
spot,  and  ordered  four  battalions  of  grenadiers  to 
surround  the  column.  General  Hillinger,  per- 
ceiving no  chance  of  escape,  entered  into  a  capi- 
tulation, and  laid  down  his  arms. 

Although  the  army  under  Massena  had  been 
successful,  it  had  not  made  any  very  considerable 
progress.  The  archduke,  however,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  came  to  the  determination  of  making 
a  positive  retreat.  He  seems  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally actuated  by  the  desire  of  relieving  the 
Austrian  capital,  now  imminently  in  danger,  while 
he  could  have  little  hopes  of  contending  success- 
fully against  the  army  of  Massena,  which  was 
reinforced  by  25,000  additional  troops,  under  Ge- 
ueral  St.  Cyr,  which  had  evacuated  the  kingdom 


of  Naples,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  a  con- 
vention entered  into  with  his  Sicilian  majesty. 
The  archduke  began  his  inarch  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  November,  with  great  cautien,  so  that 
it  was  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  before  the 
next  morning'.  He  was  then  pursued  by  the 
French  light  troops,  and  harassed  during  the  day. 
The  Austrians  had  about  500  men  made  pri- 
soners. 

On  the  2d,  the  main  body  of  the  French  army- 
advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  After  halt- 
ing a-  short  time  at  Monte  Bello,  it  marched  to 
Vicenza.  Massena  summoned  the  city  to  surren- 
der, but  received  a  refusal.  On  preparations 
being  made,  the  next  morning,  for  assaulting  it, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  army  entered. 
In  Vicenza  were  found  1,000  wounded  .Austrians, 
and  the  remains  of  some  magazines. 

On  the  archduke's  arrival  at  Bassano,  he  had 
the  option  either  of  attempting  his  retreat  by 
Trent,  into  the  Tyrol,  or  by  Treviso,  through 
Carinthia,  or  Carniola.  The  disposition  of  the 
French  German  army  appears  to  have  determined 
him  to  adopt  the  latter  course.  He  would,  in  his 
progress  towards  Vienna,  by  the  former  route, 
nave  had  to  oppose  the  corps  of  General  Marmont 
and  Marshal  IJernadotte,  whilst  Ney  was  in  force 
on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol  on  one  side,  and 
Augereau  OB  the  other,  who  were  stationed  to  in- 
tercept him,  and  a  superior  force  under  Massena 
was  close  upon  bis  rear.-  By  taking  the  latter 
route  he  might,  if  necessary,  reach  Hungary, 
without  meeting  any  opposition  in  front,  and  there 
he  would  find  the  means  of  recruiting  his  army. 
In  either  way  his  retreat  was  difficult,  being  con- 
tinually galled  by  the  enemy's  light  troops. 

The  French  advanced  guard  arrived  at  the 
Brenta  immediately  after  the  Austrians  had  passed 
that  river,  and  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  This  brought  on  a  cannonade  from  the 
opposite  banks,  and  the  French  were  prevented 
from  crossing  till  the  next  morning.  Early  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  Massena  entered  Castel- 
Franco,  and  the  chasseurs  of  the  armv  were  in 
possession  of  Salvaternada  and  Alband*o.  Here 
the  French  army  was  allowed  some  repose,  being 
much  exhausted  from  their  incessant  exertions. 
In  their  advance  from  -Monte  Bello  1,500  pri- 
soners fsll  into  their  hands.  They  also  levied 
heavy  contributioas  upon  the  great  towns  through 
which  they  passed. 

Massena  met  with  no  opposition  worth  men- 
tioning between  the  Brenta  and  the  Tagliamento. 
Behind  the  latter  river  Prince  Charles  made  a 
show  of  resistance,  and  posted  his  troops  as  if 
determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Massena  was  somewhat  imposed  upon  by  this 
appearance,  so  that  he  did  not  seriously  attempt 
to  pass  the  river  until  his  main  force  was  arrived. 
On  the  12th  the  division  of  chasseurs  commanded 
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by  General  d'Espagne,  together  with  the  cuiras- 
siers and  dragoons  under  Generals  Marmont  and 
Pulley,  were  posted  in  front  of  the  Austrians,. 
while  the  divisions  of  Dubesme  and  Suas  were 
stationed  at  St.  Vito,  and  those  of  Molitor  and 
Gardanne  at  Valoasonna.  Nothing  occurred  on 
that  day  but  some  skirmishes  between  a  squa- 
dron of  French,,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
a  party  of  Austrian  cavalry,  except  a  heavy  cannon- 
Htie,  which  continued  the  whole  day.  The  attack 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  next  morning; 
but  the  archduke  retreated  during  the  night,  and 
directed  his  march  to  Laybach  in  Carniola,  with- 
out attempting  to  defend  Palma  Neva,  though  a 
place  of  some  strength  ;  his  object  being  to  effect 
his  retreat  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  succour  the  hereditary  states. 

On  the  15th  the  French  army  advanced,  in  two 
columns,  to  the  Isonza.  The  advanced  guard, 
under  General  d'Espagne,  after  a  feeble  oppo- 
sition from  the  Austrians,  entered  Gradiska  early 
on  that  evening.  The  French  continued  the 
pursuit  towards  Goritzia,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  the  river  below  that  town,  but  their  pon- 
toons not  having  arrived,  they  were  unable  to  ex- 
ecute their  project. 

The  Austrians  had  now  retired  under  the  walls 
of  Goritzia,  when  Maesena  made  his  dispositions 
for  a  general  attack  upon  them  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th.  But  the  archduke  had  retired  on 
the  night  towards  Laybach,  harassed  without  in- 
termission by  the  French  light  troops.  The  ma- 
gazines formed  at  Udina  and  Palma  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  army,  who  now  took  up  a 
position  beyond  the  Isonza. 

Here  the  French  general  judged  it  adviseable 
t»  arrest  his  progress,  until  he  should  be  inform- 
ed of  the  state  of  things  in  his  rear.  On  com- 
mencing- the  pursuit  of  the  archduke's  army,  he 
left  the  Tyrol  occupied  by  a  considerable  corps 
of  Austrians :  under  these  circumstances,  his 
advancing  further  might  be  attended  with  great 
risk.  Whatever  apprehensions  he  might  entertain 
on  this  score  were  not  of  any  long  continuance, 
for  the  Austrian  corps  in  the  Tyrol,  commanded 
by  the  Archduke  John,  were  closely  pressed  from 
the  sides  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria. 

Augereau,  early  in  November,  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Lindau  and  Bregentz,  on  the  high 
road  to  Hungary. 

There  remained  in  the  Tyrol  a  corps  of  Aus- 
trians, consisting  of  about  7,000  infantry  and  1,000 
cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Rohan, 
which  were  placed  in  a  most  critical  situation  by 
fhe  late  events.  The  only  possibility  of  escape 
seemed  to  be  to  reach  Venice,  by  passing  behind 
the  army  of  Massena.  Accordingly,  they  pro- 
ceeded across  the  mountains,  between  the  Tyrol 
and  Italy,  and  actually  arrived,  on  the  24th,  at  Bas- 
sano,  and  took  the  road  to  Castel-Frauco.  In  the 
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neighbourhood  of  this  place,  they  were  opposed  BOOK  VI. 

by  detachments  from  the  army  of  St.  Cyr,  who 

was  stationed  at  Padua,  (to  observe  Venice,  which  CHAP.JX. 
was  threatened  by  a  descent  from  a  Russian  and 
British  force)  while  Massena  marched  to  attack 
them  on  the  other  side.  On  the  25th,  the  Aus- 
trians attacked  a  corps  of  French,  under  General 
Regnier,  which  was  posted  at  Piombino,  to  cut 
off  the  road  to  Venice,  with  such  fury,  as  to 
compel  them  to  retire  from  the  field.  At  this 
moment  General  St.  Cyr  came  up  and  fell  upon 
the  Austrian  rear.  Resistance  could  now  avail 
but  little,  so  that  the  greater  •part  of  this  corps, 
together  with  the  Prince  ef  Rohan,  and  several 
other  officers  ef  distinction,  were  made  prisoners. 

By  these  operations  Italy  and  the  Feldkirch 
were  completely  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  and 
the  division  under  Augereau  compelled  the  corps 
of  Generals  Jellachich  and  Wolfskehl  to  ca- 
pitulate, with  the  condition  not  to  serve  against 
France  during  a  year.  Augereau,  however,  did 
not  advance  out  of  Suabia,  but  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ulm,  as  it  were  to  protect  the 
rear  of  Bonaparte's  army,  and  to  make  head 
against  a  corps  of  Russians,  assembled  in  Fran- 
conia  apparently  with  a  hostile  intention. 

In  the  mean  time  Marshal  Ney,  supported  by 
a  corps  of  Bavarians,  under  their  General  Deroi, 
entered  the  Tyrol  at  Fuessen,  and  having  turned, 
by  passes  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  little  known, 
the  forts  of  Scbarnitz  and  Newstark,  carried  both 
places  by  assault,  taking  one  standard,  sixteen 
field-pieces,  and  about  1,700  prisoners.  On  the 
16th  he  entered  Inspruck,  where  he  found  an 
arsenal  and  magazines,  well  supplied  with  stores. 
Ney  pursued  his  advantage,  and  on  the  20th  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Bolzano,  having  his  out-posts 
advanced  as  far  as  Trent. 

The  Archduke  John,  finding  his  force  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  himself  in  the  Tyrol,  nearly 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  planned  and  effected, 
with  much  boldness,  a  junction  with  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  in  Carniola.  This  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  not  accomplished  without  considerable 
loss.  The  two  brothers  then  hastened  their 
march  towards  Vienna. 

The  Tyrol  being  completely  cleared  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  Massena  advanced  to  Laybach, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  whilst  his  left  formed  a  communication 
with  Ney's  division,  which  extended  itself  from 
Saltzburgh  to  Carinthia. 

The  detached  corps  of  the  French  army  having 
executed  the  operations  consigned  to  them,  Bo-, 
naparte  bad  at  his  immediate  disposal  almost  the 
whole  of  his  army,  to  face  the  united  forces,  com- 
posed of  the  remnant  of  the  Austrian-German 
army,  and  of  the  Russians,  who  had  received 
great  reinforcements.  Upon  the  reduction  of 
the  Tyrol,  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Marmont  ap- 
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preached  the  Danube,  to  support  the  main  body 
BOOK  VI.  of  tjje  French  army,  whilst  Massena  took  up  posi- 
tions  with  the  intention  of  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Archduke  Charles.  Marshal  Davoust,  upon 
1805  the  capture  ofVienna,  had  marched  to  Presburgh, 
and  attempted  a  negociation  with  the  Archduke 
Palatine,  for  the  neutrality  of  Hungary.  But  in 
hearkening  to  these  overtures,  the  Hungarians 
seem  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
amuse  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  No 
conditions  were  concluded,  and  Davoust  with  his 
corps  joined  the  main  army,  preparatory  to  a  gene- 
ral action,  which  was  daily  expected  to  take  place. 

The  state  of  the  opposed  armies  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
Russians  amounted  to  about  50,000  men,  the 
Austrians  to  about  25,000,  the  latter  chiefly  new 
levies.  The  French  force,  after  the  junction  of 
Bernadotte  and  Davoust,  consisted  of  between  70 
and  80,000  men,  but  they  were  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  out  of  all  measure  superior  to  their  an- 
tagonists in  military  skill,  confidence,  and  dis- 
cipline. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  presence  of  each 
other,  both  determined  to  make  a  stand.  How- 
ever, on  the  29th  of  November,  Counts  Stadion 
and  Ginlay  were  commissioned,  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  to  open  a  negotiation  for 
peace  with  Bonaparte,  and  at  the  same  time 
Count  Haugwitz  arrived  at  Vienna  to  offer  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  it  was 
supposed,  was  strongly  inclined  to  take  a  part  in 
the  war  against  France.  Bonaparte  seemed  to 
listen  to  the  proposition,  but,  as  the  event  proved, 
merely  with  the  view  of  putting  the  allies  oft' their 
guard ;  for  having  so  many  advantages  on  his 
side,  his  object  was  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  de- 
cisive action  ;  and,  under  the  semblance  of  diffi- 
dence and  moderation,  he  redoubled  his  vigi- 
lance, and  made  his  preparations  to  meet  such  an 
event. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  Russians,  who 
were  no  parties  to  the  proposed  accommodation, 
attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French  army 
at  Wishau,  forced  them  to  fall  back,  and  made 
some  prisoners.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  lately  joined  his  army,  advanced  to  that 
place,  followed  by  the  main  body  of  his  troops, 
who  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 

Bonaparte,  on  hearing  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia's arrival,  dispatched  General  Savary,  one  of 
his  aids-de-camp,  avowedly  to  compliment  that 
sovereign.  This  officer  remained  a  day  or  two 
within  the  Russian  lines,  during  which  time  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  and  dis- 
position of  that  army.  On  his  return  to  the 
French  head-quarters,  he  reported  that  a  great 
degree  of  confidence  and  presumption  prevailed 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  officers,  which  he  at- 


tributed  to  the  influence  which  several  young  men 
had  over  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

To  encourage  this  delusion,  and  to  lull  t!-:em 
into  still  greater  security,  Bonaparte  ordered  his 
army  to  retreat  in  the  night,  and  to  take  a  favo- 
rable situation  three  leagues  in  the  rear,  which  he 
manifested  much  eagerness  in  fortifying,  by 
throwing  up  works  and  placing  batteries.  In  tin's 
position  he  proposed  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  sent,  on  his  part,  his  aid-de- 
camp, Prince  Dogorncki.  Bonaparte,  to  impress 
him,  as  it  were,  with  an  idea  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  permit  him  to  witness  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  French  troops,  went  to  meet  him 
at  the  outposts.  This  circumstance,  accompanied 
by  the  preceding  retreat  of  the  French  army,  in- 
duced him  to  believe  what  Bon ;i part c  wished, 
namely,  that  the  French  army  was  under  great 
alarm.  Prince  Dogorucki,  actuated  by  these 
sentiments,  had  the  boldness  to  insist  upon  the 
whole  of  the  demands  with  which  he  was  charg- 
ed. He  peremptorily  required  that  Bonaparte 
should  renounce  the  possession  of  Belgium,  and 
likewise  the  crown  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  returned 
no  definitive  answer,  and  left  the  Russians  to  in- 
dulge the  notion  that  he  and  his  army  were  in- 
timidated. 

Circumstances  iiduced  the  allies  to  risk  a  ge- 
neral action  at  a  time  when  procrastination  was 
far  more  politic. .  It  was  said,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  allied  forces,  from  the  loss  of  the  magazines 
at  Brunn  and  other  places,  were  extremely  strait- 
ened for  provisions,  owing  partly  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Austrian  commissariat,  and  partly  to  the 
detension  of  the  horses  of  the  country,  in  the  rear 
of  the  army,  by  the  Russians.  Relaxation  in  dis- 
cipline and  licentiousness  began  to  manifest 
themselves,  so  that  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the 
position  in  frant  of  Olmutz,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  enemy. 

The  grand  French  army,  which  had  passed 
the  Danube,  and  advanced  into  Moravia,  con- 
sisted of  the  corps  under  Prince  Murat,  Marshals 
Soult,  Lasues,  and  Bernadotte.  The  last  of 
these  corps  had  been  opposed  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  and  joined  the  main  army  only  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Marshal 
Davoust,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  pro- 
ceeded with  his  corps  to  Presburgh,  joined  the 
main  army  about  the  same  time.  This  force  was 
composed  of  eight  divisions,  each  of  which  was 
about  7000  strong.  In  addition  to  this  was  a 
corps  de  reserve,  composed  of  the  imperial 
guards,  under  Marshal  Bessieres,  and  a  body  of 
grenadiers  under  General  Duroc,  making  toge- 
ther 15,000  men. 

The  combined  forces  immediately  opposed  to 
them  consisted  of  104  battalions,  20  of  which 
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were  Austrians,  and  159  squadrons,  54  of  which 
were  Austrians,  and  40  of  Cossacks,  which  might 
be  computed  at  about  72,000  men.  The  Rus- 
sians were  commanded  by  General  Kutusoff,  the 
Austrians  by  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  The 
infautry  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  raw  recruits, 
who  had  not  been  embodied  above  a  mouth. 
Such  was  nearly  the  state  of  the  two  armies  im- 
mediately before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

As  the  allies  had  determined  upon  resuming'  of- 
fensive operations  and  of  immediately  giving' 
battle,  the  following  were  the  dispositions  made 
by  them  for  the  attack.  OH  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, there  was  a  good  deal  of  firing,  during  the 
morning,  along  the  whole  chain  of  advanced 
troops;  the  Austrian  General  Kenmeyer's  out- 
posts on  the  left  were  at  Sitchen,  and  near  Me- 
nitz,  a  village  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
French.  He  was  reinforced  towards  the  evening 
by  five  battalions  of  frontier  troops,  under  Major- 
general  Cameville  ;  the  left  of  the  combined 
army,  commanded  by  General  Buxhoevden, 
and  the  centre  by  the  General-in-chief  Kou- 
tousoff',  after  having  dined,  moved  forward  in  fire 
columns.  The  first,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Docktorow,  composed  of  24  battalions  of  Rus- 
sians, took  up  a  position  in  two  lines  on  the  heights 
near  a  village  called  Hortieradeck,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  chasseurs  was  posted  at  Aujut,  between 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  lake  of  Menitz. 
The  second  column,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Langeron,  consisting  of  18  battalions  of 
Russians,  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  also  in  two  lines,  on  the  right  of  the  first 
column.  The  third,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Przybyszewsky,  composed  ef  18  battalions 
of  Russians,  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  to 
the  right  of  the  village  of  Pratzen.  The  fourth, 
commanded  by  the  Austrian  General  Kollowrath, 
was  composed  of  12  battalions  of  Russians,  under 
Lieutenant-general  Miloradowitsch,  and  ef  fifteen 
of  Austrians,  who  were  in  the  rear  of  this  column. 
This  corps  intersected  the  road  from  Austerlitz 
to  Brunn,  and  took  post  in  twe  lines  behind  the 
third  column.  The  fifth,  composed  of  cavalry 
under  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  consisting  of 
eighty-two  squadrons,  took  post  under  the  heights 
in  the  rear  of  the  third  column. 

The  corps  of  reserve  under  the  Archduke 
Constantine,  composed  of  ten  battalions  and  eigh- 
teen squadrons  of  guards,  posted  itself  on  the 
heights  in  front  of  Austerlif?,  with  its  left  towards 
Krzeuowitz,  and  its  right  towards  the  high  road 
from  Austerlitz  to  Brunn.  The  advanced  corps, 
under  Prince  Bagration,  extended  beyond  Holu- 
bilz  and  Blasowitz,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  march 
of  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  upon  their  points 
of  formation. 

General  Kieumeyer,  as  soon  as  the  columns  in 
front  of  Austerlitz  and  Krzenowitz  had  taken 
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their  position,  placed  himself,  having  marched  by  BOOK  T7, 

Pratzen,  in  front  of  Aujut,  where  he  arrived  at 

nine  o'clock  at  night :  his  corps  was  then  com-  CHAP.  IX. 
posed  of  twenty-two  squadrons  of  Austrians,  ten 
of  Cossacks,  and  five  battalions  of  Croats.     The 
head-quarters  were  at  Krzenowitz. 

This  offensive  movement  was  made  by  the 
army  in  open  day,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
who  did  not  offer  to  interrupt  it;  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  French  out-posts  were  withdrawn, 
and,  what  seemed  extraordinary,  during  the  night, 
there  was  no  chain  of  out-posts  established  in 
front  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  allies.  The 
two  armies  were  separated  by  the  defiles  of  Tell- 
nitz,  Sokohiitz,  and  Schlapanitz,  and  had  the 
allies  wished  to  remain  upon  the  defensive,  they 
were  advantageously  posted  for  the  purpose,  and 
ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  offensively ;  but 
they  were  determined  on  giving  battle  the  next 
day. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  distinctly  observed  these 
operations  of  the  combined  army,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  to  those  around  him,  "  before  to-mor- 
row night,  that  army  will  be  in  my  power."  He 
kept  his  troops  concentrated  in  massive  columns, 
ready  to  art  according  to  circumstances. 

Marstal  Bernadotte,  who  had  joined  the  army 
a  day  or  two  before,  and  who  remained  a  little 
in  the  rear,  in  order  to  rest  his  men,  was  ordered 
to  take  post  near  the  village  of  Girschikowitz. 
This  corps  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of 
Rivaux  and  Drouet,  and  formed  the  centre  of 
the  French  army.  Prince  Murat's  cavalry  was  iu 
the  rear  of  Bernadotte  and  on  his  left ;  Marshal 
Lasnes  formed  the  left  wing,  with  the  divisions  of 
Souchet  and  CafFarelli ;  this  last  was  connected 
with  the  left  of  Murat.  The  right  of  the  array, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Soulf,  was  placed  between 
Kobelnitz  and  Sokoluitz.  The  division  of  Le 
Grand,  forming  the  extreme  right,  was  posted 
between  Kolnitz  and  Tell  nitz,  and  occupied  these 
villages  with  strong  detachments  of  infantry. 
The  division  of  Vandamme  was  on  the  left,  and 
that  of  St.  Hilaire  in  the  centre  of  Marshal  SoultV 


corps. 


The  reserve  of  the  army,  composed  of  ten  bat- 
talions of  the  imperial  guard,  and  ten  battalions 
of  grenadiers,  under  General  Oudinot,  the  whole 
commanded  by  General  Duroc,  was  near  Turas. 
The  division  of  Friaut,  belonging-  to.  the  corps 
under  Marshal  Davoust,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Presbourg,  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  Rey- 
gorn,  on  the  river  Schwartza,  to  observe  and  keep 
the  enemy  in  check,  should  he  approach  by  the 
route  of  Auspitz.  The  division  of  General 
Gudin,  with  some  dragoons,  likewise  belonging  to 
Davoust's  corps,  advanced  from  Nicholsburg,  on 
the  right  of  the  French  army,  to  keep  in  check 
the  corps  of  General  Count  Merveldt,  who  hatjl 
penetrated  through  Hungary  to  LundenburghV 
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BOOK  VI.  This  general  had  with  him  his  own  regiment  of 
hulans  and  the  emperor's  hussars,  anil  six  bnt- 
talions  of  infantry,  all  very  muchweakened  by  a 
difficult  retreat,  and  little  exceeding  4,000  men. 
The  French  army  had  also  opposed  to  it  a  detach- 
ment of  O'Rielly's  light  cavalry,  and  some  Cos- 
sacks, which  were  sent  to  Gros-Niemschitz,  to  ob- 
serve that  point. 

Bonaparte,  after  having  discovered  the  inten- 
tion of  the  allies,  issued  an  address  to  his  troops, 
to  the  following  effect:  "that  the  Russian  army, 
which  they  had  beaten  at  Hollabrann,  and  who 
had  been  flying  before  them,  were  now  before 
them  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  the  Austriaus  at 
Ulm ;  that  the  French  army  occupied  a  for- 
midable position,  and  that  while  the  enemy  march- 
ed to  attack  his  right,  they  •would  expose  their 
flank;  that  he  should  himself  direct  all  the  bat- 
talions, and  if  victory  became  for  a  moment 
doubtful,  that  he  should  put  himself  in  front  of 
the  battle ;  that  this  victory  would  finish  the  cam- 
paign, and  that  a  peace  would  follow  worthy  of 
his  people,  of  his  army,  and  himself." 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  he  visited,  incognito, 
the  out-posts.  He  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
soldiers,  who  manifested  their  enthusiasm  by  loud 
acclamations. 

The  disposition  for  the  attack  of  the  French 
army  was  delivered  to  the  general  officers  of  the 
Austro-Russian  army  soon  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  December.  But  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  which  was  possessed  of  the 
enemy's  position,  although  scarcely  out  of  the 
rauge  of  the  musketry,  rendered  the  suppositiens 
upon  which  the  plan  of  the  attack  was  founded 
very  indefinite.  It  was  imagined,  that  the  French 
army  was  weakened  in  its  centre  to  reinforce  its 
left.  The  combined  army  out-flanked  the  right 
of  the  French.  It  was  supposed,  that,  by  passing 
the  defiles  of  Sokolnitz  and  of  Kobelnitz,  their 
right  would  be  turned,  and  that  the  attack  might 
afterwards  be  continued  in  the  plain  between 
Schlapanitz  and  the  wood  of  Turas,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  defiles  of  Schlapanitz  and  Bellowitz,  which 
it  was  believed  covered  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
position.  The  French  army  was  then  to  be  at- 
tacked by  its  right,  which  was  to  be  done  with 
great  celerity  and  vigor.  The  valley  between 
Tellnitz  and  Sokolnitz  was  to  be  passed  with 
rapidity.  The  right  of  the  allies  (on  which  were 
the  cavalry  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  and 
the  advanced  corps  under  Prince  Bagration,) 
was  to  cover  this  movement.  The  first  of  these 
generals  was  on  the  plain  between  Krug  and 
Schlapanitz,  on  each  side  of  the  causeway,  oc- 
cupying the  heights  situated  between  Dwaros- 
chna  and  the  Inn  of  Lesch,  with  his  artillery. 
With  this  view  the  five  columns,  as  already  men- 
tioned, received  orders  to  advance,  and  accord- 
ingly, at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  they 


nut  themselves  in  motion,  from  the  heights  of. 
Vratzen. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  Bonaparte  collected  his 
generals  on  a  commanding  height :  he  waited 
until  the  sun  had  appeared  above  the  horizon 
before  he  issued  his  last  orders  :  they  then  rod« 
off,  at  full  gallop,  to  join  their  respective  corps. 
He  himself  passed,  with  great  rapidity,  along- 
the  whole  line,  and  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  troops. 

The  movements  of  the  allies  were  perfectly 
discernable  to  the  French,  who  could  not  but 
perceive  considerable  intervals  between  the  co- 
lumns, in  proportion  as  they  approached  the 
valleys  of  Tellnitz,  Sokolnitz,  and  Kobelnitz. 
The  action  began  on  the  left  wing  of  the  allies. 

The  corps  of  General  Kienmeyer,  posted  iu 
front  of  Aujut,  was  nearest  the  enemy,  and  des- 
tined to  force  the  defile  of  Tellnilz,  a'nd  to  carry 
the  village  of  that  name  as  soon  as  possible,  iu 
order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  first  column, 
which  had  a  great  circuit  to  make  before  it  could 
arrive  at  the  point  which  would  bring  it  in  a  line 
with  the  second  eoluinn. 

The  French  had  some  infantry  posted  on  a 
hill  in  front  of  the  village:  General  Kienmeyer 
attacked  them.  His  troops  were  twice  repulsed, 
but,  receiving  reinforcements,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  it  with  two  bat- 
talions, under  General  Stutterhelm.  The  Austrian 
cavalry  suffered  considerably  from  the  French 
sharp-shooters,  who  were  placed  in  the  vineyard* 
and  other  inclosures  round  the  village.  The  French, 
still  defended  the  village.  The  action  had  lasted 
above  an  hour  before  the  first  Russian  column 
made  its  appearance :  at  length  General  Bux- 
hoevden  arrived,  who  detached  a  force  to  their 
support,  by  which  means  the  French  were  dis-  • 
lodged.  The  French,  reinforced  by  4000  men, 
from  the  corps  of  General  Davoust,  which  was 
stationed  at  the  convent  of  Reygan,  availing 
themselves  of  a  sudden  fog,  again  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  village  and  the  hill  beyond  it.  As 
soon  as  the  fog  dispersed,  the  allied  troops  again 
moved  forwards,  and  the  French  abandoned  the 
village.  This  being  accomplished,  the  defile 
was  passed  without  difficulty,  and  the  plain 
occupied  between  Tellnitz  and  Turas.  Here 
they  wished  to  form  a  communication  with  the 
second  column;  but  this,  and  likewise  the  third 
column,  had  met  with  some  opposition  from  a 
part  of  the  division  of  Le  Grand,  which  occupied 
Sokolnitz,  and,  in  passing  that  village,  they  were 
further  delayed  by  some  confusion  in  their  move- 
ments. 

The  French  troops  had  hitherto  remained  iipen 
the  defensive ;  but  Bonaparte  had  not  failed  to 
remark  the  want  of  concert  and  consistency  iu 
the  movements  of  the  Austro-Russian  army  ;  and 
perceiving  that  by  the  circuitous  route  their  left 
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was  obliged  to  take,  it  became  more  distant  from 
tbe  centre  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  im- 
mediately put  in  motion  the  massive  columns, 
which  he  had  kept  together,  with  a  view  of  march- 
ing against  the  centre,  and  by  that  manoeuvre 
cutting  off  the  left  wing,  which  still  continued  to 
advance  for  the  purpose  of  turning-  tbe  French 
army  in  a  position  which  be  did  not  occupy. 
Dui-ing  this  operation,  the  reserve  of  the  French 
anu.y  remained  upon  the  heights  between  Schla- 
panitz  and  Kobelnitz,  and  had  not  occasion  to 
fire  a  shot. 

Marshal  Soult,  with  the  two  divisions  of  St. 
Hilaireand  Van  dam  me,  traversed  the  villages  of 
Kobclnitz  and  Puntswitz,  to  attack  the  heights 
and  the  village  of  Pratzen.  At  the  same  time 
Marshal  Beruadotte,  after  having  crossed  the  ri- 
vulet at  the  village  of  Girschicowitz,  with  the 
division  ofRivaud  on  his  left,  and  that  of  Drouet 
on  his  right,  took  his  direction  on  the  heights  of 
Blasowitz.  The  cavalry,  under  1'rince  3Jurat, 
formed  several  lines  on  the  left  of  Bernadotte, 
and  marched  between  Girschicowitz  and  Krug. 
Marshal  Las  ties,  having  on  his  right  the  division, 
of  Cafiiirdli,  and  on  his  left  that  of  General 
Suchet,  moved  forward  on  the  left  of  Murat. 
From  that  time  the  centre  and  right  of  the  allies- 
became  engaged  in  all  quarters. 

The  grand  Duke  Constantine  was  destined, 
with  the  corps  o!'  Russian  guards,  to  form  the  re- 
serve of  the  right,  and  quitted  the  heights  in 
front  of  Austerlitz,  at  the  appointed  hour,  to 
occupy  those  of  Blasowitz  and  Krtig.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  (his  point,  before  he  found 
himself  engaged  with  the  sharp-shooters  of 
Rivaud's  division,  and  Murat's  light  cavalry, 
commanded  by  General  Kclleriuann.  The  grand 
duke  hastened  fo  occupy  the  village  of  Blasowitz, 
with  the  light  infantry  battalion  of  the  guards,  at 
the  same  time  Prince  John  of  Lichfenslein  arrived 
with  his  cavalry,  and  detached  ten  squadrons  to 
protect  Prince  Bagration's  left  flank,  which  was 
opposed  to  part  of  Murat's  cavalry.  Prince  John 
of  Lichtenstein  found  the  grand  duke  in  pre- 
sence of  the  cavalry  under  Kcllermann,  support- 
ed by  the  infantry  of  Bernadotte's  left,  and 
Lasnes'  right.  It  was  determined  to  charge  the 
enemy  :  and  the  Archduke's  regiment  was  the 
first  that  pushed  forward.  This  was  executed 
with  intrepidity,  but  with  too  great  precipitancy, 
for  the  French  cavalry,  retiring  through  (he  in- 
tervals of  their  infantry,  the  Russian  cavalry  pur- 
sued, but  being  thus  placed,  between  the  fires  of 
Caffarelli's  division,  on  their  right,  and  that  of 
Rivaud  on  their  left,  the  hulans  lost  above  400 
men,  and  the  Archduke's  regiment  was  put  com- 
pletely to  the  route.  In  this  state,  it  reached  the 
corps  under  Bagration.  This  last  genera]  had 
now  moved  forward  from  Pororsitz,  to  oppose  the 
left  of  Marshal  Lasnes,  which  rested  on  Kovalo- 
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witz.     The  villages  of  Krug  and  Holubitz  were  BOOK  VI. 
occupied  by  three  battalions  of  Russian  infantry. 

It  will   appear  that  the  centre  of  the  combined 
army    had    been    very    much  weakened   by  the 
strong  force  which  was  detached  to  so  great  a- 
distance  on   their  left,  with   the  view  of  turning, 
the  enemy's  right,  while  the  division  on  the  right 
was  not   sufficiently  strong  to  divide  the  French 
forces.     Bonaparte,  whose  intention  was  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  from  the  moment 
he   discovered   the  plan  of  the  allies,  brought  a 
very  superior  force   to  act  against   their  centre. 
It  is  computed    that,  in   this  point,  the  Austro- 
Russians   did   not   exceed  12,000  men,  while  the < 
troops    destined    to   attack  them    were    at   least- 
double  that  number.     The  centre  of  the  allies  • 
was  thus  perfectly  insulated.   However,  according 
to  the  original   plan,  they  prepared  to  advance 
about    eight    o'clock,    the    Emperor   Alexander 
having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  column, 
M  liich    M  as  commanded  by  the  Austrian  General 
Kollowrath.     The   action  therefore  near  Tellnilz- 
had   already   begun,  and  the  left  was  in  motion,' 
when  the  centre  formed,  and  broke  into  platoons 
from  the   left.     These  measures  had  hardly  been- 
taken,  when  a  massive  column  of  French  infantry- 
was  discovered  in  a  bottom,  in  front  of  Pratzen. 
This  column   was    composed  of  the   divisions  of 
Vandarunie  and  St.  Hilaire. 

The  Russian  cominander-in-cnief,  General 
Koutousoflj  whom  this  movement  of  the  French' 
had  taken  by  surprise,  (thinking  himself  the  as-- 
sailant,  and  seeing  himself  attacked  in  the  mi. 1st 
of  his  combinations)  felt  all  .the  importance  of- 
maintaining'  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  against 
which  the  enemy  were  moving.  It  M'as  the  sum- 
mit of  these  heights  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  It  was  the  key  to  the  position,  which  the 
allied  army  had  just  quitted,  and,  from  the  con- 
fined state  of  the  different  columns,  their  fate  de- 
pended upon  whoever  was  master  of  this  height. 
Koutousoff ',  on  being  informed  that  the  enemy 
was  so  near  him,  gave  orders  for  shoving  him  a 
front,  and  for  occupying  the  height ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  sent  for  some  cavalry,  from  the  column 
under  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  sent  him 
four  Russian  regiments. 

Besides  the  corps  of  Vandamme,  and  St.  Hi- 
laire, another  body  of  French  made  its  appearance 
on  the  right  of  Pratzen,  and  threatened  to  pass 
through  the  interval,  between  the  fourth  column 
and  the  cavalry  under  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stein. This  column  was  part  of  the  corps  under 
Marshal  Bernadotfe.  The  Russian  infantry,  be- 
longing to  the  fourth  column,  now  marched  to 
the  right  of  Pratzen,  and  sent  a  reinforcement  to 
the  advanced  guard,  which  occupied  a  hill  in 
front  of  that  village.  But  this  advanced  guard, 
being  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  tbe  position. 
0  E 
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BOOK  VI.       The  Russians  then  made  an  attack,  but  they 

opened  their  fire  at  too  great   a  distance,  while 

CHAP.  IX.  the  French  continued  to  advance  without  firm* 
a  shot,  until  they-  came  within  a  hundred  paces  of 
the  enemy :  hereupon  they  opened  a  very  destruc- 
tive fire  of  musketry,  and  forming  in  several 
Jines,  marched  rapidly  towards  the  height,  resting 
their  left  on  the  church  of  the  village,  and  their 
right  on  the  elevated  points  of  the  heights.  Hav- 
ing reached  them,  they  formed  in  an  angular  di- 
rection, for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  rear  of 
the  third  column.  This  was  composed  of  the 
brigade  under  General  Kaminskoy,  which  had 
separated  from  the  column,  and  shew  ed  a  front 
upon  the  heights,  menacing  the  right  flank  of 
Marshal  Soult's  corps. 

The  allies,  sensible  that  the  fate  of  the  battle 
depended  upon  the  possession  of  the  heights, 
made  several  efforts  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  constantly  re- 
mained with  the  infantry  of  the  fourth  column 
during  this  desperate  conflict,  ordered  his  bat- 
talions to  advance,  and  try  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank :  General  Kollownith  received  orders  to 
check  him  on  the  left ;  and  two  regiments  of  Rus- 
sians, who  had  been  left  in  reserve,  upon  the 
ground  occupied  during  the  night  by  the  second 
column,  to  which  they  belonged,  were  ordered  to 
reinforce  the  brigades  under  General  Kaminskoy. 

On  this  occasion  the  French  generals  ma- 
noeuvred  their  troops  with  their  usual  ability, 
the  result  of  a  military  eye  and  of  experience, 
taking  advantage  of  the  inequalities  of  ground, 
to  cover  their  men  from  fire  and  to  conceal  their 
movements. 

The  only  chance  that  now  remained  to  the  al- 
lies of  turning  the  fate  of  the  day,  was  by  a  ge- 
neral and  desperate  attack  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. The  Austrian  brigades,  with  that  under 
General  Kamenskoy,  accordingly  charged,  but 
they  were  received  bv  the  French  with  steadiness 
aud  a  well-supported  fire,  which  made  a  dread- 
ful carriage  in  the  compact  ranks  of  the  Russians. 
General  Miloradowith  advanced  upon  the  right, 
but  the  Generals  Berg  and  Repninsky  being 
wounded,  their  troops  lost  that  confidence  in 
themselves,  without  which  nothing  is  u>  be  done 
in  war.  The  ardour  of  this  attack  soon  evapo- 
rated ;  nevertheless,  the  example  of  some  of 
their  officers  had,  at  one  moment,  the  effect  to 
induce  the  left  wing  again  to  advance  with  in- 
trepidity, and  for  an  instant  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  began  to  give  way. 

The  French,  in  their  turn,  attacked  the  allies, 
who  were  without  any  support,  and  absolutely 
abandoned  by  the  left  wing  of  their  army.  Re- 
sistance became  of  no  avail,  and  the  fourth  column  . 
«f  the  combined  army  lost  the  heights  of  Pratzen 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  together  with 


the  greatest  part  of  their  artillery,  which  was  en- 
tangled in  the  deep  clay  that  prevails  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  French  advanced  their  ar- 
tillery, and  vigorously  cannonaded  the  retreating 
army,  by  which  it  was  put  into  great  confusion. 
This  action  on  the  heights  of  Pratzen  lasted  two 
hours,  and  the  issue  of  it  Mas  decisive  of  (he 
battle. 

The  fourth  column  retired  to  the  position  of 
Hodiegitz  and  Herspitz,  where  it  collected  its 
battalions,  the  French  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  heights  of  Pratzen. 

*  Whilst  the  action  took  this  turn  in  the  centre, 
the  cavalry,  under  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
attempted  to  make  head  both  to  the  right  and 
left  against  the  French  infantry  and  a  part  of 
3furat's  cavalry,  in  order  to  check,  or  at  least 
retard,  their  success.  This  general  succeeded  in 
rallying  some  Austrian  battalions,  which,  like  the 
Russian  infantry,  were  retreating  in  disorder. 
His  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  a  grape-shot. 
The  cavalry  continued  to  occupy  the  foot  of  the 
heights  of  Pratzen,  between  the  village  of  that 
name  and  Kozenovitz,  until  night.  The  grand 
Duke  Constantino  also  found  himself  in  an  ob- 
stinate contest-  The  village  of  Ulasowitz,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  occupied,  was  attacked  F>y 
the  corps  under  Bernadotte.  The  grand  duke 
wishing  to  stop  the  enemy's  progress,  left  the 
commanding  heights  on  which  he  was  posted, 
and  advanced  in  line  upon  the  French  columns  ; 
a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  ensued.  The  Freucli 
sharp-shooters,  who  covered  their  columns,  were 
driven  in  by  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  which 
•was  ordered  by  the  grand  duke.  A  sharp  can- 
nonade, at  ended  wish  much  execution,  then  took 
place  on  this  point.  The  grape-shot  made  a 
dreadful  carnage  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  the 
prince  approached  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  of  the 
French  guards,  which  had  .been  posted  in  the 
intervals  of  the  infantry,  made  a  charge  upon  the 
Russian  line,  which  being  without  support,  was 
driven  back,  after  a  brave  resistance.  Jn  order 
to  disengage  the  .infantry,  the  grand  duke's  re- 
giment of  horse-guards  made  a  charge  on  the 
enemy's  flank,  checked  and  routed  their  cavalry, 
and  afterwards  attacked  the  infantry,  which  had 
advanced  to  their  support.  On  this  occasion  the 
French  lost  a  standard  belonging  to  the  fourth 
regiment.  Tliu  Russian  guards  were,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  ;  but  they  succeeded,  after  con- 
siderable lo*s,  in  rallying  and  forming  on  the 
heights  which  they  had  quitted,  whence  they  con- 
tinued their  movements  upon  Austerlitz.  marching 
towards  Krzenowitz.  The  French  cavalry  re- 
newed the  attack,  but  they  were  checked  by  the 
Russian  horse-guards  and  some  squadrons  of  hus- 
sars, who  charged  them  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  about  to  assail  the  infantry  durin<>-  its 
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retreat.  The  Russian  cavalry  M-as  likewise  closely 
engaged  with  the  French  horse  grenadier-guards, 
who  "had  come  up,  under  General  Rapp,  to  re- 
inforce the  French  cavalry. 

From  that  moment  the  Russian  guards  effect- 
ed their  retreat  upon  Austerlitz,  without  further 
molestation  from  the  French,  who  remained  on 
the  heights  in  front  of  Blasowitz.  Prince  Rep- 
Din,  colonel  of  the  horse-guai'ds,  was  wounded, 
mid  made  prisoner,  with  some  officers  of  the 
same  corps,  which  sufferedly  severely. 

On  the  right  of  the  allies  was  Prince  Bagration, 
in  front  of  Posornitz.  General  Uwarrow,  with 
the  cavalry  under  bis  command,  was  upon  that 
prince's  left  near  Holubitz;  but  Marshal  Lasnes 
arriving  with  his  troops  in  columns  between  these 
two  corps,  put  a  stop  to  the  march  of  the  right  of 
the  allies,  and  Lasnes,  to  secure  the  retreat  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  in  case  of  dis- 
aster, posted  eig-liteen  pieces  of  cannon,  protected 
by  a  regiment  of  infantry,  on '  a  commanding 
height  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Brunn. 
This  height  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  Prince 
Bagration. 

This  prince  maintained  himself  for  some  time 
in  his  position  ;  but  the  enemy  continuing  to  ad- 
vance in  column,  supported  by  part  of  the  cavalry 
under  Marat,  and  having  driven  the  Russians 
from  the  villages  of  Krug  and  Ilolubitx,  he  re- 
tired upon  the  right  of  Rauswitz,  and  in  the 
evening  marched  to  Austerlitz.  General  Ulanus, 
who  commanded  the  Russian  cavalry,  by  great 
intelligence  and  bravery  retarded  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  the  French  would  otherwise  have 
made,  while  General  Uwarrow,  with  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  protected  the  retreat.  Prince  Bagration 
took  post  in  the  rear  of  Austerlitz,  while  the  ca- 
valry under  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  occu- 
pied the  heights  in  front  of  that  place. 

The  road  to  Wishau,  under  these  circumstances, 
being  left  totally  uncovered,  the  chief  part  of  the 
baggage  of  the  allied  army  was  afterwards  cap- 
tured. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  revert  to  what  was 
passing  ou  the  left  of  the  combined  army  at 
Tellnitz  and  Sokolnitz.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  columns  continued  to  march  upon  the  points 
fixed  in  the  original  plan  of  attack,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  enemy's  movements,  and  without  having 
discrimination  enough  to  take  that  direction, 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  ought  to  nave  suggested  to  them. 
These  three  columns  were  composed  of  fifty-five 
battalions,  exclusive  of  the  brigade  of  Kamen- 
skoy,  which  remained  behind  to  oppose  General 
Le  Grand,  and  a  part  of  Marshal  Davoust's 
corps.  Had  the  left  of  the  allied  army  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  and  seized  the  means 
which  it  presented  for  again  concentrating  itself, 
the  defeat  might  at  least  have  been  rendered  less 
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decisive.     The  offensive  movement  on  the  part  of  BOOK  VI. 
the  French  disconcerted  the  attack  of  the  allies, 
from  which  they  never  recovered. 

The  French  being  in  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Pratzen,  beyond  the  left  of  tli«  allies,  so 
that  the  Russians,  who  were  at  Sokolnitz,  were 
surrounded,  General  Przibischewsky,  who  had 
the  command  of  this  corps,  was  made  prisoner, 
together  with  6,000  men,  and  the  whole  of  their 
artillery.  The  relics  of  the  second  column  re- 
treated upon  Aujut  in  disorder,  and  what  con- 
tinued embodied  fell  back  upon  the  first  column. 
This  latter,  informed,  when  too  late,  of  the  at- 
tack made  by.  the  French  upon  the  centre,  in- 
tended to  move  to  its  support,  but  took  a  wrong 
direction  to  be  capable  of  making  a  diversion  in 
its  favor. 

The  Austrian  cavalry,  which  had  been  left 
beyond  Tellnitz,  retired  through  that  village, 
leaving  some  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  few 
cavalry,  on  the  hill  fronting  it,  to  secure  the 
march  of  General  Buxhoevden,  who  vas  retiring 
upon  Aujut,  by  the  route  he  had  advanced.  To 
protect  the  flunk  of  the  Russian  infantry,  the 
Szeckler  hussars,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Lich- 
tenstein, and  O'Reilly's  light  cavalry,  with  two 
regiments  of  cossacks,  under  General  Stutter- 
heim,  vrere  advanced  upon  the  plain,  between  the 
foot  of  the  hills  and  the  villages  of  Tellnitz  and 
Sokolnitz.  General  Norlitz,  with  the  hussars  of 
Hesse  Hombourg,  marched  with  the  column. 

The  French,  after  their  success  in  the  centre, 
had  already  brought  forward  their  reserve,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  battalions,  and  had  extended 
along  the  brow  of  the  heights  that  were  occupied 
in  the  morning  by  the  allies,  from  Pratzen  to  the 
chapel  above  Aujut,  but  as  yet  thoy  were  not  in 
force,  aud  had  no  cannon  above  that  village. 

As  soon  as  this  column  of  the  allies  arrived  in 
Aujut,  the  division  of  Vandamuie  rushed  like  a 
torrent  down  upon  the  village,  of  which,  after  a 
short  resistance,  they  took  possession.  Four 
thousand  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  lost  their 
artillery.  But  General  Buxhoevden,  with  a  few 
battalions,  succeeded  in  rejoining  the  army  near 
Austerlitz.  Many  fugitives  perished  in  the  lake, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  frozen  to  support  them. 

After  the  French  had  occupied  Aujut,  the 
centre  and  rear  of  the  first  column  Ml  back, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Docktorow,  upon  the 
plain  between  Tellnitz  and  the  lake.  The  only 
retreat  left  them  was  over  a  narrow  dyke  between 
two  lakes,  on  which  two  men  only  could  pass 
abreast.  General  Kienmeyer,  with  a  body  of 
hussars,  was  sent  over  in  advance,  in  order  to 
observe  the  enemy,  who,  it  was  feared,  might 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  retreat  by  coming  round 
the  lake.  The  Russian  infantry  was  likewise 
protected  by  the  cavalry  under  Prince  Mauric« 
and  General  Stutterheitn. 
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BOOK  VI.       The  conclusion   of  this  baffle  is  very  remark- 
~  able,    since  (he   troops   «f  the  right  wing  of  the 
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French  army  turned  their  backs  upon  Austes- 
litz,  to  attack  the  left  of  the  allies,  to  do  which 
they  quitted  the  same  heights  whence  the  allies 
had  inarched  to  attack  them.  It  was  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  :  the  action  was  decided 
along  the  rest  of  the  line,  when  the  division  of 
"Vandamme  advanced  to  complete  it.  The  Rus- 
sian  infantry,  in  proportion  as  it  passed  the  dyke, 
retired  to  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  Tellnitz. 
That  village,  as  affording  some  means  of  defence, 
was  likewise  occupied%  by  a  reg-iineot  of  infantry, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  the  rest  of  the  column  to 
file  oft'.  General  Doctorow  continued  the  red-cat. 
Tcllnitz  was  attacked  and  taken,  wherein  were 
found  many  Russian  stragglers. 

During  this  scene  of  confusion,  the  Austrian 
cavalry  behaved  with  the  greatest  courage,  and 
they  suffered  prodigiously  from  the  enemy's 
artillery ;  yet  nothing  could  prevent  them  fro>u 
continuing  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Russiaiis, 
which  was  long  protracted,  owing  to  the  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  of  the  infantry.  The  Russian 
column,  when  it  reached  Newhoff,  formed  still  a 
corps  of  at  least  8,000  men.  It  was  then  four 
o'clock,  and  already  began  to  grow  dark ;  the 
Russian  battalions,  after  being  restored  to  some 
order,  continued  to  retreat  by  Boscowitz,  and 
Hiarched  the  whole  night  under  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  which  completed  the  destruction  of  the  roads, 
so  that  the  remaining  artillery  was  abandoned. 
The  Austrian  cavalry  formed  the  rear-guard, 
without  being  pursued  by  the  French. 

The  victorious  army  took  up  the  pos'tion  oc- 
cupied by  the  allied  army  on  the  preceding 
night.  The  latter  retired  completely  behind 
Austerlitz,  into  the  position  of  Holiegitz.  But 
the  very  considerable  loss  sustained  in  killed, 
wounded,  prisoners,  and  missing,  more  especially 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  columns, 
placed  this  army  in  a  very  feeble  state,  with  re- 
spect to  its  disposable  force.  The  Austrian  ca- 
valry, which  had  been  commanded  by  Prince 
John  of  Liehtenstein,  had  alone  some  detach- 
ments in  front  of  Austerlitz,  and  formed  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army.  Thus  closed  this  ever 
memorable  day. 

The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  w  as  immense. 
By  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  allied 
army  was  diminished  more  than  a  fourth  part. 
Forty  standards  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  ar« 
fillery  and  baggage  were  taken,  and  such  was 
the  number  of  wounded  left  upon  the  field,  that 
they  could  not  all  be  dressed  until  two  days  after 
the  battle. 

On  the  day  following  (the  3d  of  December)  the 
French  army  advanced.  The  cavalry,  under 
M  unit,  which  OH  the  preceding  evening  had  push- 
ed forward  detachments  upon  Rausnitz  and 


Wischau,  advanced  beyond  Prosnilz,  and  sent 
out  strong  parfies  to  Kremlin.  Marshal  Lasues 
marched  to  gain  the  right  of  the  allies  by  Btit- 
sbovitz  and  Stanitz.  3farshal  SouJt  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  with  the  imperial  guards,  and  (he  gre- 
nadiers of  the  reserve,  were  posted  on  the  roufe 
towards  Hungary.  Marshal  Davoust  marched 
upon  the  left  (lank  of  the  Austro-Iiu.ssian  army, 
by  the  routes  of  ]\icholsbiirg  ant!  of  Auspil/. 

A  trifling  allair  look  place  in  the  course  of  the 
day  :  Prince  Bagration  was  attacked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  I'rsdiulz :  he  maintained  liis  post. 
lie  retired,  however,  in  the  evening,  towards 
Czeitsch. 

On  the  4th  the  allied  army  crossed  the  river 
March,  and  arrived  at  Hollitsch.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  castle  of 
Hollitsch,  whilst  The  Emperor  of  Germany  re- 
mained at  Czeitsch. 

Prince  John  of  Lichtensfein  had  been  sent, 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  December,  to  the 
French  emperor,  to  propose  an  armistice  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  Francis  ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  should  take  place, 
to  commence  on  the  4th,  at  day-break.  The 
prince  arrived  at  head-quarters  the  evening  be- 
fore, but  it  appeared  that  the  French  Mas  not  ap- 
prised of  this  transaction  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  the  hostile  movements  made  on  the  4th. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  an  interview 
took  place  between  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  France,  in  the  open  air,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  village  of  Nasedlowifz,  near  a  mill,  by 
the  road  side.  This  conference  lasted  a  consi- 
derable time,  when  the  Emperor  Francis  re- 
turned to  Czeitsch,  which  place  he  reached  in 
the  evening1,  and  immediately  dispatched  an 
Austrian  general  to  communicate  the  result  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  General  Savary  was  ap- 
pointed by  Boi-'iparte  to  attend  the  Austrian 
general  to  the  Russian  head-quarters.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  received  them  wilh  politeness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  no  positive  object- 
ion to  the  armisiice,  though  he  did  not  formally 
concur  in  it. 

In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  French  army  was  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  its  conquests,  namely,  part  of  Moravia 
and  Hungary,  ail  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the 
Tyrol,  the  state  of  Vienna,  C'ariuthia,  Styria, 
Carniola,  the  country  of  Goritz  and  Istria;  and 
lastly,  in  Bohemia,  the  circle  of  Montabar,  with 
the  whole  space  to  the  eastward,  from  Tabor  to 
Lintz.  The  French  army  was  to  hold  this  im- 
mense tract  until  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
peace,  or  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  case  it  was  stipulated,  that,  hos- 
tilities should  not  re-commence  within  fourteen 
days,  and  that  the  cessation  of  the  armistice 
should  then  be  announced  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
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of  both  powers,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
armies.  It  was  farther  agreed,  that  the  Russian 
army  should  evacuate  the  Austrian  states,  Mo- 
ravia, and  Hungary,  within  the  period  of  fifteen 
days,  and  Gallicia  within  a  montn  ;  the  routes  to 
lie  prescribed  to  the  Russian  army ;  that  there 
should  be  no  levy  or  insurrection  in  Hungary, 
nor  auy  extraordinary  raising  of  troops  in  Bohe- 
mia, nor  that  any  foreign  array  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  territory  of  the  house  of  Austria; 
and,  finally,  it  was  conditioned,  that  negociators 
from  both  powers  should  meet  at  Nicholsburg,  for 
the  commencement  of  a  treaty,  in  order  to  effect, 
without  delay,  the  re-establishment  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  emperors. ' 

To  these  humiliating'  conditions,  derogatory 
to  the  dignify  of  his  throne  and  the  interests  of 
his  allies,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  that 
magnanimity  which  had  distinguished  his  ma- 
jesty on  all  occasions,  refused  to  become  a  party, 
and  accordingly  caused  his  army,  although  under 
very  distressing  circumstances,  to  commence  its 
retreat,  on  the  6th  of  December,  from  the  Austrian 
states. 

Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria, and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  on  the  part  of  France, 
were  deputed  to  conclude  the  definitive  treaty. 

Although  the  allies  suffered  so  signal  a  defeat 
on  the  2d  of  December,  their  army  was  far  from 
being  annihilated,  so  that,  by  prudence  and  forti- 
tude, they  could  still,  at  least,  have  engaged  a 
ijreat  proportion  of  the  French  army.  The  Arch- 
<luke  Ferdinand,  who  commanded  a  corps  of 
about  20,000  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  before  intel- 
1'gence  could  reach  htm  of  the  conclusion  of  the 


armistice,  attacked  and  defeated,  with  consider-  BOOK  vu 

able  loss,  a  corps  of  Bavarians  under  General  ....  ! 

Wredc,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  in  the  rear  of  CHAP.  IX. 
the  French  army ;  and,  almost  at  the  same  time,  ^s*s**s 
the  Archduke  Charles  made  his  appearance-from  1805, 
Hungary,  within  a  dav's  inarch  of  Vienna,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  his  army  in 
excellent  order,  and  consisting  of  about  80,000 
men.  Under  these  circumstanees,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that,  had  the  Emperor  Francis  not  beea 
so  precipitate  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  Bona- 
parte, that  the  fortune  of  war  might  have  taken  a 
very  different  turn,  at  least  Austria  might,  doubt- 
less, have  obtained  conditions  infinitely  more  fa- 
vorable ;  for,  in  case  of  defeat,  or  even  a  severe 
check,  at  the  distance  at  which  the  French  army 
was  from  its  frontier,  it  risked  being  totally  de- 
stroyed. Indeed,  it  was  said,  that  the  Archduke  '•'•!  • 
Charles,  impressed  with  this  notion,  was  morti- 
fied, in  the  highest  degree,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence, when  he  summoned  the  city  of  Vienna  to 
surrender,  of  this  pusillanimous  transaction,  which 
incapacitated  him  from  making  further  efforts 
for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  his  country. 

Pending  the  negociation  for -peace,  the  French 
grand  army  occupied  the  following  positions. 
Marshal  liernadotte  resumed  his  station  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  Marshal  Mortier  remained  in  Moravia; 
Marshal  Davoust  returned  to  Presburg,  the  ca- 
pital of  Hungary;  Mars'*  il  Soult  occupied  Vien- 
na; Marshal  Ney,  Carinthia;  General  Marmont, 
Styria  ;  and  Marshal  Massena,  Carniola ;  whilst 
Marshal  Augereau,  with  the  reserve,  continued  iu 
Suabia. 
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vVuua/  Affairs.  — Charges  against  Viscount  Melville. — V«tes  of  the  Home  of  Commons  thereon*— 
Sir  Charles  Middlcton  succeeds  Lord  Melville. — Declining  State  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Spanish  War 
popular  in  the  Navy. —  Gallant  Action  in  the  East  Indies. — Admiral  Linois  beaten  by  an  inferior 
Force — Gallant  Exploit  of  tiro  Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.— Situation  of  the  Navy  much  im- 
proved.— Project  for  nakiiuf  the  Harbour  ofFalnouth  a  naval  Arsenal  abandoned. — Extraordinary 
Efforts  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  Fleets.— Their  Escape  from  the  British  blockading 
Squadrons. —  Capture  nfthc  Ville  de  Milan  Frigate. — Heroic  Conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Laurie. — Ge- 
nerosity of  Captain  Talbok— Attack  of  the  Island  of  Dominica  by  the  French. — Their  Rapacity.— 
Cwcardice  and  Flight  before  Lord  A'etsou's  inferior  Force. — Action  with  the  British  Squadron 
•under  Sir  Robert  Calder. — The  French  lose  two  Ships  of  the  Line,  but  succeed  in  retreating  to  Cadis. 
— Glorious  Victory  of  Trafalgar,  ucldeoed  by  Lord  Nelson. — Success  of  Sir  Richard  Strahan. — 
Death  and  Anecdotes  of  Lard  Nelson. — Difficult  Situation  of'  Admiral  Collingicood  and  his  Fleet, 

ON  the   12th  of  January,  Mr.  Addington  wa*     Viscount  Sid  month,  and  two  days  afterwards  hf 
raisod  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of     succeeded  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  lord-president 
33.  G  F 
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BOOK  VI.  of  the  council.    The  return  of  tlio 

to  a  share  in  the  administration,  did  not  cause 
much  surprise  either  to  the  friends  or  enemies  of 
that  party; — but  that  the  minister  should  again 
ally  himself  to  the  man,  whose  conduct  in  office 
he  had  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm and  severest  invective,  with  reference  to  his 
general  conduct  of  the  public  interests,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  whom  lie  had  repeatedly  held 
up  to  view  as  ignorant  and  inefficient,  and  whom 
he  had  so  recently  exposed  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  the  most  reproachful  scorn,  indeed  excited  uni- 
versal astonishment. 

On  April  6,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of 
naval  enquiry.  He  began  by  describing  the 
origin  of  the  commission,  praised  the  integrity 
and  perseverance  of  the  commissioners  themselves, 
and  complimented  the  late  board  of  admiralty,  by 
which  they  were  appointed;  after  which  he  passed 
on  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  he  had  to  bring' 
against  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  and  in  which 
were  implicated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Trotter,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Mark  Sprot.  Ho  then  referred 
to  the  act,  of  which  Lord  Melville  was  the  sup- 
porter, in  1785,  for  regulating  the  department  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  the  order  of  council  by 
which  his  salary  was  advanced  from  2,000 /.  to 
4,000/.  a  year,  in  lieu  of  all  profits,  fees,  or  emo- 
luments he  might  before  have  derived  from  allow- 
ances of  the  public  moiiey  in  his  hands.  Lord 
Melville  was,-  himself,  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  though  the  act  was  passed  in  July,  it 
•was  not  till  the  subsequent  January  that  the 
balances  were  paid  into  the  bank,  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  act,  and  this  delay  iri  the  trans- 
fer could  only  be  accounted  for  on  (he  score  of 
private  emolument.  He  then  stated  his  three 
heads  of  charges  against  the  noble  lord, — first, 
his  having  applied  the  money  of  the  public  to 
other  uses  than  those  of  the  naval  department, 
in  express  contempt  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
in  gross  violation  of  liis  duty. — Secondly,  this  con- 
niving at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  individual, 
for  whose  conduct,  in  the  use  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, he  was  deeply  responsible,  and  for  this  con- 
nivance lie  denounced  him  as  futility  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor. — Thirdly,  his  having, 
Ii  u.M'if,  been  a  participator  in  that  system  of  pe- 
culation; but  as  this  only  rested  on  suspicion,  at 
present,  he  would  not  then  much  insist  upon  it; 
but,  it  the  inquiry  should  he  instituled,  Ife  pledged 
himself  to  follow  it  up,  with  moderation,  on  his 
own  part,  but  with  firmness  and  steadiness  for  the 
country. 

After  having  exhorted  gentlemen  of  all  des- 
criptions ;n  that  house  lo  join  with  him  in  bring- 
ing such  enormous  delinquency  to  punishment, 
he  coucluded  with,  reading  thirteen  resolutions, 


founded  on  the  subject-matter  of  his  speech,  but 
added,  that  for  the  present  he  should  only  press 
the  first  eleven  of  them. 

The  utmost  efforts  of  administration  failed  in 
screening  Lord  Melville  from  the  erl'ect  of  these 
resolutions ;  the  mode  of  procedure  against  his 
lordship,  as  a  delinquent,  having  been  warmly 
contested.  The  friends  of  the  accused,  who  were, 
at  first,  adverse  to  the  measure  of  impeachment, 
and  had  pledged  the  house  to  a  prosecution  in 
the  courts  of  law,  thought,  afterwards,  that  it 
would  -be  more  to  the  advantage  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and  suddenly  veer- 
ing round,  moved,  that  he  should  be  impeached, 
which  measure,  though  with  great  difficulty,  they 
carried.  During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
the  new  president  of  the  council  and  his  adhe- 
rents  separated  from  the  minister,  and  took  au 
enger  and  an  active  part  in  bringing  Lord  Mel- 
ville to  the  bar  of  public  justice: — conduct  which 
must  have  been  considered  as  a  defection  from 
the  government,  of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
and,  as  such,  must  have  been  deeply  resented  by 
the  minister. 

Other  causes  of  disagreement,  it  was  rumoured, 
existed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Sidmouth  at 
this  period;  for,  on  the  10th  of  July  the  Viscount 
Sidmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
resigned  their  respectiv-e  offices,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded in  them  by  JEarl  C'aindeu  and  Lord  Har- 
rowby. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  against 
Lord  Melville  having  driven  his  lordship  from 
the  councils  of  his  majesty,  he  was  also  soon  re- 
moved from  his  high  station  .)('  first  lord-'-ommis- 
sioner  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Sir  Charles  3f  iddleton,  newly  created  a 
baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Barham. 

Immediately  after  the  tidings  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Mack  at  Ulm  had  reached  England, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  observed  to  droop.  His  health, 
already  much  impaired,  berauie  daily  worse,  and 
he  was  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  quit 
all  public  business,  and  repair  to  Bath  tor  the  be- 
nefit of  the  waters. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  which 
opened  a  new  scene  of  adventure  to  the  British 
seamen  and  officers,  may  well  be  supposed  to- 
hare  been  a  popular  measure  with  the  navy. 
The  increase  of  the  French  fleets,  by  the  junction 
of  those  of  Spain,  rendered  them  more  enterpriz- 
ing  than  tliey  had  of  late'been,  and  afforded  'an 
opportunity  to  the  English  of  asserting  their  su- 
periority in  a  nobler  field  than  had  lately  been 
attempted  in  the  warfare  of  i lie  catamaran  system. 

On  the  18th  of  September  of  the  preceding 
year,  Captain  '  in-1,  at  that  time  commanding  the 
Centuriou,  of  fifty  guns,  was,  while  refitting  in 
Vizagapatam  roads,  in  the  East  Indies,  attacked 
by  tke  French  admiral,  Liuois,  in  the 
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of  eighty  grins,  with  two  heavy  frigates,  forty  and 
thirty-six  guns  each. — After  a  close  and  severe 
action  of  two  hours,  the  Centurion  succeeded  in 
obliging  this  formidable  squadron  to  sheer  off, 
with  very  considerable  damage  in  rigging,  aud  in 
loss  of  men.  An  action,  deservedly  named,  by 
Admiral  Rainier,  commanding  in  chief  in  those 
seas,  as  "  ranking  with  the  most  famous  of  the 
defensive  kind  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  navy!"  From  events  of  a  more  recent 
date,  it  seems  this  predatory  French  naval  hero 
was  destined  to  be  foiled  and  disgraced  only 
when  encountered  by  an  inferior  British  force ! 

In  the  Mediterranean  also,  an  action  of  inferior 
note,  but  not  less  distinguished  by  skill  and  in- 
trepidity, occurred  in  the  course  of  this  year,  well 
worthy  the  historic  page.  The  Arrow  sloop,  and 
Acheron  bomb-vessel,  having  convoy,  were  at- 
tacked by  two.  of  the  largest-sized  French  fri- 
gates, lo  which  their  commanders  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  after  a  desperate  action,  but  not 
until  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  (he  mer- 
chantmen they  were  in  charge  of  in  safety,  and 
their  own  vessels  sunk! 

But  if  the  greatest  advantages  were  to  be 
looked  to,  by  the  enterprizing  British  seamen 
and  officers,  from  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain,  as  holding  forth  new  and  great  prospects 
of  attaining  individual  wealth  and  national  glory, 
the  effect  of  the  union  of  the  Spanish  fleets  with 
theirs,  seemed  still  more  to  animate  the  French 
nation.  Their  public  orators,  boastful  of  this 
accumulated  strength,  took  every  opportunity  of 
exaggerating  its  power,  and  of  threatening  Kng- 
lanrl  with  its  irresistible  effects.  Their  official 
gazettes  teemed  with  matter  of  the  same  sort, 
but  couched  in  a  strain  of  mysterious  warning, 
calculated,  as  they  supposed,  to  terrify  and  dis- 
tract the  British  councils.  "  Years,"  they  said, 
"  it  was  true,  had  elapsed,  but  they  had  not  been 
passed  inactively.  Arms,  ships,  and  men,  had 
been  secretly  in  preparation,  and  fleets  were  now 
to  be  poured  forth  from  all  her  harbours.  The 
oct'ati  was  no  longer  to  belong  to  England  ;  she 
•was  bade  to  tremble  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
for  in  every  quarter  of  the  "globe  would  her  pos- 
sessions be  assailed !" 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the  French  naval 
force  confined  only  to  empty  boasting  ;  a  squa- 
dron of  six  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  in 
Rorhefort,  which  had  remained  strictly  block- 
aded for  more  than  two  years,  found  means  to 
elude  the  British  force  off  that  port,  and  put  to 
sea.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  the  Toulon 
fleet,  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
which  had  been  long  in  a  state  of  complete  equip- 
ment, also  pushed  out  of  the  harbour,  without 
being  perceived  by  the  squadron  under  Lord 
Nelson,  then  crui/.'ng  at  some  distance  agreeably 
to  the  system  of  that  great  loan,  who,  more  than 


a  twelvemonth  in  those  seas,  never  strictly  block-  BOOK  VI, 

aded  the  port,  but  gave  the  French  fleet  every 

fair  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea.  CHAP.  X. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  much  alarm 
prevailed  at  home  when  it  was  known  tnat  two 
such  formidable  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  actu- 
ally at  sea,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  reports 
of  strong  detachments  of  the  Brest  fleet  having 
also  escaped,  with  a  view  to  seme  grand  com- 
bined exertion  of  the  enemy.  Where  the  blow 
was  to  fall,  occupied  the  public  mind.  Malta, 
Brazil,  the  British  West  Indies— a  general  junc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  combined  force  of  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  cover  a  descent  upon  Ireland. 
In  short,  every  possible  point  of  annoyance  or 
attack  was  warmly  agitated  in  the  public  mind. 
At  length  intelligence  was  received,  upon  the 
Gth  of  May,  from  the  British  comraander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  the  windward  and  leeward 
islands,  that  Dominica  had  been  attacked  on  the 
22d  of  the  February  preceding-,  by  a  French  ar- 
mament of  one  three-decker  and  four  other  line- 
of-battle  ships,  three  frigates,  two  brigs  of  war, 
and  a  schooner,  with  about  4000  laudiuen  on 
board.  Brigadier-general  Prevost,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  immediately  made  the  best  dispo- 
sitions for  its  defence,  and  opposed,  with  the 
small  force  under  his  command,  the  landing  of 
the  French,  inch  by  inch.  At  length  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  force,  consisting  of  4000  men, 
under  co-ver  of  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  Ma- 
jesteux  of  120  guns,  four  seventy-fours,  and  the 
frigates,  having  landed,  and  having  made  such 
a  disposition  as  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  governor,  and  his  few  remaining  troops, 
from  the  town  and  fort  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  whole  island;  General  Pre- 
vost, with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  presence 
of  mind,  directed  the  regular  force,  under  Cap- 
tain O'Connel,  to  make  a  forced  march  across 
the  island,  and  join  him  at  Prince  Rupert's  ;  to 
which  place  he  himself,  attended  only  by  his 
staff,  repaired,  and  arrived  in  twenty-four  hours : 
the  troops  also  arriving  there  with  their  wounded, 
after  four  days  continued  march  through  the  most 
difficult  country  existing.  The  governor  imme- 
diately took  the  necessary  precautions  to  place 
the  fort  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  formidable,  that  the  French 
commander-in-chief,  after  having  in  vain  sum- 
moned him  to  surrender,  thought  proper,  after 
levying  a  contribution  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Roseau,  which  town  had  been  set  on  fire  in  the 
moment  of  attack,  and  had  suffered  severely  by 
the  conflagration,  on  the  27th,  •  to  reirnbark  his 
whole  force,  and,  after  hovering  a  day  or  two  in 
the  bay,  and  about  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert, 
made  easy  sail  towards  Guadaloupe.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  transaction  the  highest 
praise  was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the 
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• r  one  period,  200.  of  the   latter  were  opposed  to 

CHAP.  x.  more  than  2000  of  the  enemy,  and  under  the 
command  of  tho  gallant  Major  Ntinn,  who  unfor- 
tunaicry  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  action, 
and  subsequently  under  Captain  O'Couuell,  suc- 
ri-rdfid  in  withstanding  them  for  more  than  two 
Lours,  and  then  effected  their  retreat,  after  hav- 
ing' made  much  slaughter  of  the  invaders.  Nor 
•were  the  iniiitia  of  the  island  without  their  due 
share  of  praise,  for  their  exemplary  bravery  and 
steadiness.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated, 
with  perfect  propriety,  in  the  words  of  General 
flyers,  that  in  this  affair,  "  had  not  the  town  of 
lloseau  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  we 
should  have  little  to  regret,  and  much  in  which 
to  exult." 

In  pursuit  of  the  predatory  system  of  warfare 
the  French  seemed  to  have  adopted  in  this  ex- 
pedition, their  squadron,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
appeared  in  Basseterre  roads,  in  the  island  of  St. 
.Svitr's,  where  he  lauded  and  levied  a  contribution 
of  18,000f.  sterling-,  and  burnt  some  merchant- 
ment,  richly  laden,  lying  there,  and  then  quickly 
-reimbarked,  without,  attempting  Brimstone-hill, 
where  the  small  British  force  under  Major  Fos- 
ter were  ready  to  receive  him.  The  island  of 
JVevis  was  also  laid  under  some. slight  contribu- 
tion by  this  marauding  armament,  and  here 
ended  "its  exploits  in  the  West  Indies.  The  arri- 
val of  Admiral  Cochrane  in  those  seas,  who  had 
been  dispatched  from  England  as  soon  as  the 
sailing  of  the  llochefort  squadron  was  known, 
with  a  force  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  quickly  deter- 
termined  its  conduct,  the  French  squadron  pre- 
cipitately sailing  for  France,  where  it  arrived  in 
•safe'y,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  different  English  fleets  then  at  sea,  and  some 
detachments  cruizing  expressly  for  its  intercep- 
tion. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  smaller  division 
of  the  eiK'niy's  force,  which  had  occasioned  no 
!-iiifdl  share  of  alarm,  we  must  return  to  flic  much 
more  formidable  one  under  Admiral  VilltMieuv-e, 
•which  had  evaded  Lord  Nelson,  and  had  put  to 
•sea  from  Toulon  with  impunity.  That  great  man, 
who,  although  at  the  time  out  of  sight  of  the  port 
whence  the  enemy  had  sailed,  was  not  so  remote  as 
not  to  be  speedily  informed  of  the  event,  doubtless 
rejoiced  in  a  circumstance  which  would  terminate 
the  tedious  inactivity  he  had  endured  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
shaping  his  course  towards  the  most  likely  point 
to  overtake  or  encounter  with  the  adversary.  At 
this  period  the  opinion  universally  prevailed,  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  French  ruler  again  to 
establish  a  footing  in  Kgypt,  and  that  the  arma- 
ment which  had  boen  so  long  equipping  at  Tou- 
lon, was  destined  for  an  attempt  upon  Alexan- 
dria. Thither,  therefore,  Lord  Nelson  deter- 


mined to  proceed  — bat  his  pursuit  was  in  vain. 
He  traversed  the  Mediterranean  with  tlie  utmost 
celerity,  having  a  force  often  sail  of  the  line  with 
him,  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  heard  of.  In 
fact,  Admiral  Villeneuve,  whose  views  were  far 
otherwise  than  those  attributed  to  him,  having,  a 
few  days  after  his  sailing  from  Toulon,  encoun- 
tered a  violent  storm,  in  which  his  fleet  suffered! 
considerably,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to 
that  port  to  refit,  nor  was  it  till  the  30th  of  3f  arch 
that  he  again  ventured  to  sea. 

During  this  anxious  period.  Lord  Nelson,  with 
unwearied  activity,  cruized  JH  every  likely  direc- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  agreeably  to  his  own 
surmises  of  the  course  of  the  enemy,  or  as  he 
was  led  by  the  various  intelligence  he  collected 
from  every  quarter,  and  finally  took  his  station 
in  the  .Sicilian  seas,  M-here  he  eagerly  M-aited.  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  new  board,  if  it.  may  be  so  termed,  pur- 
sued, without  any  deviation,  those  wholesome 
measures  begun  by  the  one  preceding,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  restored,  and  indeed  increas- 
ed, energy  of  the  dock-yards,  now  replenished, 
and  full  of  naval  stores,  were  enabled  to  fit  out 
forty-six  sail  of  the  line  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  although  at  a  very  considerable  rate  of 
enlarged  expenditure,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate  meas'nres  of  a  former  econo- 
mic administration,  and  which  brought  home 
conviction  to  the  most  incredulous,  of  the  truth 
of  the  different  charges  which  had  been  adduced 
against  it,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
parliament.  These  ships,  so  supplied  in  this  cri- 
tical moment,  enabled  the  government  to  rein- 
force the  British  squadrons  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  thus  rendered  thorn  equal  to  the 
achievement  of  the  glorious  victories  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Other  regulations  of  this  new  board  were  also 
attended  with  the  best  effects.  Supplies  of  tim- 
ber and  stores  began  to  pour  into  the  exhausted 
arsenals  of  the  royal  dock-yar:)s.  and  the  usual 
order  and  methodical  arrangement,  in  the  dif- 
ferent civil  departments  of  the  navy,  which  had 
been  superseded  by  a  tyrannical,  arbitrary,  and 
capricious  contempt  of  all  former  usage  and  sys- 
tem, again  took  the  lead.  In  no  respect  did  the 
abilities  of  Lord  Barham  appear  more  conspi- 
cuous, than  in  the  steady  official  regularity  he 
introduced,  A  new  board  was  also  appointed  to 
survey  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  coasts, 
and  to  examine  the  sea-fencible  establishment, 
a  sort  of  defence  which  had  been  most  ostenta- 
tiously boasted  of  by  Lord  Castlcreagh,  and 
others  of  the  former  administration,  as  a  most 
efficient  strength,  but  which,  when  explored  by 
the  accurate  eye,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  the 
great,  professional  experience  of  the  gallant  ad- 
miral who  was  appointed  to  this  duty,  was  found 
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to  be  useless  and  expensive  in  the  extreme ;  and 
so  far  from  answering  tbe  vaunted  ends  for  which 
it  was  raised,  that  it  was  proved,  in  his  masterly 
and  comprehensive  reports  upon  the  subject,  to 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  navy  and  militia  of 
the  country,  by  screening  the  most  active  and 
able  men  from  the  impress  and  ballot;  a  new 
code,  which  went  to  the  entire  correction  of 
these  abuses,  was  suggested  by  this  excellent 
officer,  Admiral  Berkeley,  which  met  with  the 
most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  minister. 

About  this  time,  the  project  of  converting  the 
harbour  of  Falmontb  into  a  royal  arsenal,  for 
refitting  the  ships  of  the  channel  fleet,  was  adopt- 
ed, and  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, as  being  farther  to  the  westward  than  Ply- 
mouth, and  approximating  more  to  the  ports  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  wild  and 
visionary  scheme,  much  expence  was  incurred, 
and  many  buildings  were  erected  for  different 
offices.  But  a  very  short  trial  verified  the  pre- 
dictions of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
old  officers  of  the  navy,  who  had  early  asserted, 
that  its  diminutive  size  and  the  narrowness  of 
its  entrance,  would  preclude  line-of-battle  ships 
from  getting  readily  to  sea ;  and  after  nearly 
n'sking  the  loss  of  two  three-deckers,  and  a  se- 
venty-four, this  plan,  perhaps  originating  in  in- 
terested motives,  was  at  length  abandoned. 

It  was,  however,  to  be  regretted,  during  this 
period,  in  other  respects  honorable  to  the  naval 
administration  of  the  country,  that  a  total  want 
of  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  designs,  state  of 
preparation,  or  movements,  prevailed  in  an  un- 
accountable degree. 

Not  only  the  frigates  and  single  ships  of  the 
enemy,  but  even  their  entire  fleets,  escaped  from 
their  ports,  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  strict  blockade,  and  it  was  only  by  the  ac- 
counts of  their  depredations,  or  the  news  of  their 
return  to  Europe,  that  even  their  having  sailed 
came  to  be  known! 

An  action  took  place,  arising  out  of  a  circum- 
stance of  this  kind,  so  honorable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  that  it  is  worthy  of  particular  men- 
tion. The  Cleopatra,  a  small  32-gun  British 
frigate,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  after 
sustaining  a  very  long  but  unequal  contest  with 
I  he  Ville  de  Milan,  one  of  the  enemy's  largest 
frigates,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  but  not 
until  he  had  so  completely  disabled  his  huge  op- 
ponent as  to  render  both  vessels,  (now  French,) 
nn  easy  capture  to  the  Leander,  Captain  Talbot, 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  officers  in  the 
service,  who,  by  this  means,  and  scarcely  firing 
a  gun,  had  the  option  of  commanding  one  of  the 
very  finest  and  most  desirable  frigates  in  the 
French  navy.  But  with  that  generosity  of  spi- 
rit, which  ever  characterises  the  British  officer, 
Captain  Talbot  referred  this  material  object  to 
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Sir  Robert  Laurie,  to  whose  spirit,  bravery,  and  BOOK  VI. 

perseverance  alone,  he  generously  ascribed  the  — 

double  capture  of  the  Ville  de  Milan,  and  her    GHAP».X. 
prize   the  Cleopatra,  as   if  the  Frenchman  had 
not  been  so  beaten,  she  certainly  would  not  have 
proved  so  easy  a  prize.        . 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  account  of  the  ever- 
memorable  transactions  of  Lord  Nelson,  whom 
we  left  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Toulon  squadron 
in  the  Sicilian  seas,  it  may  not  be  deemed  unin- 
teresting to  state  another  proof  of  the  genuine 
nobleness  of  character  of  the  British  seaman, 
which  was  perhaps  never  more  fully  conspicuous, 
than  as  exemplified  in  an  attack  upon  some  ves- 
sels in  Muros  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  by 
the  Loire  frigate,  Captain  Maitland,  who  not 
only  captured  the  ships,  the  object  of  the  enter- 
prize,  but  stormed  and  took  the  fort  which  pro  - 
tected  them;  at  the  same  time,  he  manifested  so 
much  humanity  towards  the  inhabitants,  as  to 
call  forth  the  personal  thanks  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese : — conduct,  which  must  have  impressed 
the  Spaniards  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of 
British  humanity  and  heroism ! 

The  alarm  existing  in  the  public  mind,  re- 
specting the  proceedings  of  the  Rochfort  squa- 
dron  in    the   West-Indies,    had   scarcely  beeu 
calmed,  before  it  was  again,  and  in  a  much  more 
serious  manner,   excited,  by   the   certain   infor- 
mation, received  about  this  period,  that  Admiral 
Villeneuve  had  again  put  to  sea.  This  officer,  who 
returned  to  Toulon  to  refit,  having  been  much 
shattered  upon  his  first  cruize,  once  more  tried 
his  fortune  upon  the  ocean,  and  under  more  aus- 
picious   circumstances.       He,  on   the   30th    of 
March,  sailed  to  Carthegena,  with  the  intention 
of  strengthening  himself  by  the  Spanish  ships  of 
the  line  equipping  in  that  port,  but  not  finding- 
them  in  a  state  of  sufficient  readiness,  he  con- 
tinued his  way  unmolested   to   Cadiz,  whence, 
having  been  joined  there  by  one  French  and  six 
Spanish  sail  of  the  line,  he  directly  proceeded 
to  the  West-Indies,  with  an  accumulated  force 
of  eighteen   sail   of  the   line,  carrying,   beside 
their  full  complement  of  seamen,  and  in  a  per- 
fect state   of  equipment,  ten  thousand   veteran 
soldiers !     On  the  approach  of  Villeneuve  to  Ca- 
diz, Admiral  Sir  John  Orde,  who  blockaded  that 
port  with  five  British  sail  of  the  line,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire,  which  he  did  without  molesta- 
tion or  notice,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  English  fleet  off  Brest  un- 
der Lord  Gardner. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  how  great  must 
have  been  the  apprehension  and  uneasiness 
throughout  the  Britisn  empire,  when  the  sailing 
of  so  considerable  an  armament  became  known ; 
but  the  consternation  was  at  its  height,  when  it 
was  certainly  announced,  that  it  had  proceeded 
for  the  West-Indies,  intelligence  of  which  was 
(JG 
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BOOK  VI.   received  about  tbe  beginning  of  May,  but  none 
whatever  of  the  movements  of  Lord  Nelson. 

During  this  anxious  period,  that  great  man, 
after  having  traversed  the  Mediterranean,  with 
his  squadron  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  visited 
Alexandria,  whither  he  had  conceived  Villeneuve 
to  have  proceeded  in  the  first  instance,  and  had 
taken  in  provisions  and  water  at  Palermo,  again 
put  to  sea,  and  cruised  in  those  latitudes,  in  eager 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  April,  that  he  received 
indubitable  information  of  Villeneuve  having 
quitted  the  Mediterranean.  His  lordship  imme- 
diately proceeded  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Tetuan,  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  early  in  May.  From  the  various  accounts 
which  be  received  here,  as  well  of  their  number 
as  strength,  he  no  longer  doubted  of  the  West- 
Indies  being  the  place  of  the  destination  of  the 
combined  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  The  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  their  arrival  ther* 
would  place  tne  British  colonies,  with  all  the 
train  of  evils  which  would  attach  to  the  mother- 
country  upon  their  capture,  rose  at  once  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  instantly  took  the  heroic  deter- 
mination of  pursuing  the  enemy  thither,  with  a 
force  of  little  more  than  one  half  their  strength! 
His  lordship  having  hastily  taken  in,  at  Tetuan, 
such  articles  of  the  first  necessity  as  the  wants  of 
his  fleet  immediately  required,  next  proceeded  to 
Lagos  Bay,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
some  transports  and  store-ships  belonging  to  Sir 
JohnOrde's  squadron,  when  that  officer  had  retired 
before  the  French  fleet.  From  these  vessels  he 
received  still  farther  supplies  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions, and  being  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  course  which  the  enemy  had  steered,  on  the 
llth  day  of  May  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them. 

To  appreciate,  as  it  deserves,  all  the  merit  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  (in  this  part  of  his  glo- 
rious career  of  public  duty,  perhaps  the  most  glo- 
rious) many  circumstances  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  foul,  and  after  a  cruize  of 
more  than  two  years,  he  undertook  to  pursue, 
across  the  Atlantic,  or  to  whatever  part  of  the 
globe  they  might  have  shaped  their  course,  the 
enemies'  combined  squadrons  of  eighteen  sail  of 
the  line,  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  equip- 
ment, fresh  from  their  ports,  with  their  full  com- 
plement of  sailors  on  board,  carrying  10,000  land- 
troops,  commanded  by  some  of  the  best  officers 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  under  the  positive 
commands  of  the  French  ruler  to  strike  a  grand 
and  decisive  blow  against  the  British  power  and 
empire  in  the  West  Indies,  and  destroy  her  com- 
merce upon  the  western  ocean ! 

Considerations  of  the  purest  patriotism,  acting 
upon  the  most  heroic  mind,  and  combined  with 
the  utmost  professional  science  and  judgment,  de- 


termined this  energetic  character;  who,  therefore, 
despising  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
setting  at  nought  the  vast  responsibility  he  in- 
curred, by  thus  acting  without  orders,  in  a  case 
of  the  utmost  risk  and  emergency ;  superior  to 
every  personal  consideration,  he  hazarded  his 
great  name  and  reputation  upon  the  issue.  That 
Providence,  to  whose  watchful  care  he  had  so 
often  piously  and  wisely  ascribed  the  glery  of 
his  greatest  and  most  splendid  actions,  did  not 
now  desert  him,  and  Lord  Nelson  was  once  more 
to  be  hailed  as  its  instrument  in  saving  his  country. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  further  particulars 
connected  with  the  pursuit  of  the  combined  squa- 
drons by  Lord  Nelson,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  a  movement,  at  this  period,  of  the  enemy's 
Brest  fleet,  evidently  calculated  to  divide  and 
distract  the  attention  of  the  British  government, 
keep  its  naval  force  divided,  and  spread  a  wider 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  English  nation.  Hav- 
ing been  sometime  in  the  bustle  of  preparation, 
about  the  middle  of  May  the  French  fleet  put  to 
sea  from  Brest,  apparently  with  a  design  to  fight 
the  English  squadron  blockading  that  port,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Gardner:  the  former  consisting  of 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  the  latter  but  of  seven- 
teen. Notwithstanding  this  great  disproportion 
of  strength,  the  French,  fleet  returned  into  har- 
bour, satisfied  with  the  bravado  of  having  ven- 
tured once  out  of  it  in  so  many  years,  and  left 
the  English  admiral  to  pursue  his  system  of 
blockade,  without  any  attempt  at  its  further  inter- 
ruption. 

The  expedition  of  Lord  Nelson  had  been  such, 
that,  on  the  15th  of  May,  he  was  twenty  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  Madeira,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June  he  came  to  anchor  in  Carlisle  bay,  offBar- 
badoes,  after  a  fortunate  passage,  where  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  combined  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  had  arrived  at  Martinique 
on  the  14th  of  May,  nearly  three  weeks  before  ; 
but  that,  most  providentially,  this  powerful  arma- 
ment had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  with  the 
exception  of  its  having  attacked  and  carried  the 
Diamond  Rock,  by  a  force  detached  for  that 
purpose.  The  most  sanguine  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  Lord  Nelson  could  hardly  have  suggested 
this  extraordinary  inactivity  to  have  resulted  from 
such  ..great  preparation  and  such  real  strength; 
he,  accordingly,  having  been  joined  by  Admiral 
Cochrane,  and  two  ships  of  the  line,  prepared 
to  sail  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  to  attack  them 
wherever  they  might  be  found. 

The  joy  and  exultation  which  prevailed  in  the 
British  islands,  at  this  period,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. Abandoned  of  all  hope,  they  had  seen 
their  successive  and  entire  destruction,  in  tlie 
arrival  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  fleets  that 
had  ever  been  witnessed  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  without  any  force  adequate  to  even  the 
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chance  of  effectual  resistance.  From  this  gloom 
of  despair,  they  were  roused  by  the  appearance, 
on  a  day  auspicious  to  the  prospect  of  their  deli- 
verance from'the  surrounding-  peril  of  the  British 
fleet,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty;  and  that  fleet  commanded  by 
Lord  Nelson.  From  that  moment  not  a  doubt 
remained  of  relief:  the  infertbrity  of  force,  great 
as  it  was,  was  never  oiiee  taken  into  consider- 
ation; for  Nelson  and  victory  were  inseparable, 
even  in  idea;  nothing  was  looked  for  but  the  dis- 
comfiture and  disgrace  of  the  arrogant  invader. 

To  what  the  strange  inactivity  of  the  enemy's 
force  was  owing,  was  not  clearly  understood:  by 
some  it  was  attributed  to  the  mortality  among  the 
troops,  of  whom  it  was  asserted,  not  less  than  3,000 
perished  in  Martinico,  from  the  disorders  incident 
to  those  climates,  while  the  remaining1  force  was 
•sickly  in  the  highest  degree.  By  others,  it  was 
as  confidently  stated,  that  the  best  understanding 
did  not  exist  between  the  French  and  the  Spa- 
nish commanders,  as  to  the  objects  of  the  enter- 
prize.  Probably  their  inertness  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  both  causes,  for  the  first  alleged 
fact  was  certain;  and,  without  any  apparent  mo- 
tive, it  was  ascertained,  that  the  Spanish  squadron 
under  Admiral  Gravina  had,  about  this  period, 
separated  from  that  of  the  French,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  sailed  upon  some  secret  expedition. 

As  the  recovery  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the 
ancient  possession  of  Spain,  would,  probably,  be 
the  object  of  Admiral  Gravina,  and  concurring 
reports  strengthening  this  conjecture,  Lord  Nel- 
son having  employed  only  twenty-four  hours  in 
taking  in  water  for  the  whole  fleet,  and  in  em- 
barking 2,000  troops  under  Sir  William  Myers ; 
on  the  5th  of  June  steered  to  the  southward,  and 
arrived  off  Trinidad  on  the  7th.  Here,  however, 
he  found,  that  the  enemy  had  not  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  much  disappointed,  he  quitted  the 
island  on  the  following  day,  and  reached  Granada 
on  the  ninth,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to 
learn,  that  the  enemy's  squadrons,  again  acting 
in  conjunction,  and  consisting  of  seventeen  sail 
of  the  line,  had,  that  very  morning,  sailed  from 
Martinique,  and  had  taken  a  course  to  the  north- 
ward. Immediately  conceiving  that  Antigua 
must  now  be  the  object  of  the  enemy;  to  prevent 
that  island  from  falling  a  prey  to  siich  a  formi- 
dable force,  he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  thither; 
but  here  again  disappointment  awaited  him, 
and  he  was  clearly  ascertained  in  a  fact  he 
scarcely  could  give  credit  to,  that  this  superior 
fleet,  terrified  by  the  news  of  his  arrival,  and 
profiting  of  the  delay  \vhich  his  ill  information 
had  occasioned,  betook  himself  to  a  precipitate 
and  shameful  flight,  and  was  actually  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe !  A  transaction,  which,  while  it 
stamped  the  highest  reputation  upon  the  British 
name  and  arms,  covered  with  indelible  disgvace 
the  naval  character  of  the  enemy. 


When  assured  that  Admirals  Villeneuve  and 
Gravina  had  declined  the  contest  in  those  seas, 
the  unceasing  activity  of  Lord  Nelson  impelled 
him  to,  what  even  his  modesty  could  not  refuse 
the  term  of,  a  pursuit,  and  the  novel  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  an  admiring  world,  of  seventeen 
sail  of  French  and  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  fly- 
ing before  a  force  of  eleven  of  the  same  class, 
bearing  the  British  ensigns,  the  Spartiate  ship  of 
the  line  Lord  Nelson  having  taken  with  him  from 
the  West  Indies,  as  an  addition  to  his  original 
force.  Lord  Nelson,  accordingly,  having  debark- 
ed the  troops  at  Antigua,  once  more  set  sail,  in 
the  hope  of  overtaking  the  fugitives  before  they 
reached  a  friendly  port  in  Europe.  In  taki«» 
this  resolution,  his  lordship,  however,  was  not  so 
occupied  by  the  hurry  and  bustle  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  its  being  carried  into  effect,  as  to 
neglect  those  means  which  his  unerring-judgment 
suggested,  of  apprizing  the  different  British  squa- 
drons at  sea,  as  well  as  the  government  at  home, 
of  the  proceedings  of  both  fleets,  in  order  that 
every  means  should  be  taken  (o  intercept  the 
enemy  on  his  return,  should  he  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  overtake  him.  Accordingly,  his  lord- 
ship dispatched  the  Curieux  sloop  of  war  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  15th  the 
Decade  frigate  to  Lisbon,  the  latter  with  instruc- 
tions to  cause  any  light  vessels  he  might  find 
there  or  on  his  passage,  to  spread  the  intelligence 
of  the  return  01  the  enemy  in  every  direction,  and 
then  proceed  herself  upon  the  same  service. 
The  Marten  sloop  was  sent  off  to  Gibraltar  for  a 
similar  purpose :  measures  of  precaution  equally 
wise  and  efficacious,  and  which,  subsequently, 
were  greatly  instrumental  to  the  glorious  events 
which  took  place,  as,  by  this  timely  information, 
the  different  British  squadrons  were  reinforced, 
and  collected  in  the  most  probable  situations  of 
meeting  with  the  enemy  on  his  return  to  Europe. 

The  safety  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  being 
now  ascertained  at  home,  the  mind  of  the  British 
public  was  at  its  greatest  stretch  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  the  combined  squadrons,  baffled  and  dis- 
graced, might  fall  in  either  with  Admirals  Calder 
or  Collingwood,  who  were  cruizing  in  different 
directions,  with  strong  divisions  of  the  British 
fleet  on  the  watch,  to  prevent  his  return  to  port, 
either  in  France  or  Spain.  Many  imagined  it 
possible  that  Lord  Nelson  might  overtake  bis 
prey,  and  contemplate^,-  with  hope,  alloyed  by 
some  slight  reflection  on  the  disproportion  of 
strength,  the  tremendous  conflict  which  must 
have  ensued.  Nor  were  there  wanting  seine  san- 
guine enough  to  see  the  possibility,  if  not  the 
probability,  of  his  lordship  coming  up  with  Ville- 
neuva  when  he  should  be  engaged  with  one  of 
the  British  squadrons  already  adverted  to,  ana 
thus  place  him  between  two  fires,  to  his  inevitable 
destruction.  • 
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tially  realized.     Lord  Nelson  reached  the  straits 

CHAP.  X.  on  the  19th  of  June,  without  having  seen  the 
enemy,  after  having,  in  seventy-eight  days  from 
the  time  he  quitted  Tetuan  bay  to  nis  return  to 
Gibraltar,  twice  traversed,  with  his  whole  fleet, 
the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  visited  all  the  Leeward 
West  India  islands,  without  calculating  the  time 
necessarily  employed  in  taking  in  provisions  and 
stores,  and  the  embarking  and  re-embarking 
troops,  together  with  the  delay  induced  by  col- 
lecting information  of  the  enemy :  a  scene  of 
activity  unparalleled,  and  within  a  space  of  time 
inconceivably  limited.  Having  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  had  not  entered  the  Mediterranean, 
Lord  Nelson  found  himself  constrained,  from  the 
absolute  want  of  water  and  provisions,  to  steer  for 
the  bay  of  Tetuan,  where  he  anchored  on  the 
22d.  Having  here  procured  some  supplies,  he 
made  sail  again,  on  the  26th,  and  re-passed  the 
Straits,  in  hopes  of  encountering  the  fugitive 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  which,  in  fact,  he  had  out- 
stripped, off  the  Capes  of  St.  Vincent,  or,  by  tak- 
ing a  northward  direction,  fall  in  with  him  in  a 
higher  latitude. 

It  should  seem,  however,  as  if  fate  had  de- 
creed, that  Nelson  should  have  the  immortal 
honor  of  saving  his  country,  upon  this  occasion, 
merely  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  without 
his  firing  a  gun;  circumstances  which,  at  the 
time,  were  doubtless  of  extreme  mortification  to 
this  great  man,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
dound more  to  his  fame,  and  place  it  higher  than 
even  his  most  splendid  victories. 

His  lordship  neared  Cadiz  on  the  27th  of  July, 
but  finding  the  ene.my  had  not  entered  that  port, 
he  sailed  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  subsequently 
traversed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  without  seeing  or 
hearing  any  thing  of  him.  With  unabated  per- 
severance and  zeal,  this  indefatigable  man  next 
pursued  his  course,  as  a  last  hope,  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  where  being  still  disap- 
pointed, and  being  worn  out  with  an  activity, 
which  seemed  only  fated  to  meet  with  mortifica- 
tion, he  resolved  on  returning  to  England ;  his 
last  measure  being-,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and 
foresight,  to  dispatch  nine  ships  of  the  line  to 
reinforce  the  channel  fleet  under  Lord  Gardner, 
lest  the  enemy,  by  making  for  Brest,  should, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  French  fleet  in  that 
port,  place  his  lordship  in  a  dangerous  situation, 
by  their  great  superiority  of  force. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Lord  Nelson,  in  the 
Victory,  accompanied  by  the  Superb,  arrived,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  20th  reached  London, 
where  the  reception  he  received,  from  the  crown 
to  the  meanest  citizen,  was  such  as  to  console 
him  for  the  fatigues  and  disappointments  he  had 
••mlurcd,  and  must  have  been  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  him,  as  he  saw  that  his  want  of  success 


in  the  main  object  "of  his  late  craize,  was  at- 
tributed to  its  true  cause;  and  that  a  reflecting 
and  a  grateful  people  saw  in  his  conduct,  upon 
that  occasion,  a  public  service  as  useful  as  any, 
though,  perhaps,  generally  speaking,  less  splen- 
did than  some  of  his  former  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. Scenes  of  activity,  however,  yet  awaited 
the  hero,  and  the  y«ar  was  not  to  pass  over  with- 
out witnessing  a  further,  though  fatal,  proof  of 
his  energy  and  prowess!  , 

We  must  now  return  to  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
who  had  nearly  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
precipitate  flight  from  tbe  West  Indies,  and  bad 
almost  reached  a  friendly  port  in  Europe,  with- 
out the  so-mucB  dreaded  encounter  witn  a  Bri- 
tish force :  but  it  was  decreed  that  that  event 
should  not  take  place  before  he  suffered  yet  ad- 
ditional disgrace  and  shame.  His  fleet,  now  in- 
creased to  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  French  and 
Spanish,  three  large  bhips  armed  en  _fl>itc,  five 
frigates,  and  three  brigs,  fell  in  with  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  under  the  'command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lugger,  and 
which  was  cruizing  off  Cape  Finisterre,  in  the 
hope  of  intercepting  the  enemy.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  22d  of  July,  three  days  after  Lord 
Nelson  had  reached  Gibraltar,  on  his  return  from 
the  West  Indies. 

An  action  immediately  took  place,  which  was 
begun  by  the   English  admiral  with  skill,  intre- 
pidity, and  judgment,  and  lasted  four  hours,  the 
enemy  fighting  the  whole  time  with  the  most  de- 
termined resolution.     At  the  end  of  that  period, 
two  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line,  the  St.  Ra- 
phael of  84  guns,  and  the  El  Firme  of  74,  hav- 
ing been  captured,  Sir    Robert   Calder  deemed 
it   necessary  to  bring  to  the  squadron,  to  cover 
them;  a  measure  rendered   still   more  necessary 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  was  so  foggy 
as  to  prevent  the  English  ships  seeing  the  vessels 
a-head  or  a-stern  of  them ;  of  course  it  was  im- 
possible to  manoeuvre  with  any  effect,  and  all  the 
advantage  which  could   be  derived   from  superi- 
ority of  naval  tactics,  was  no  longer  to  be  looked 
for.     The  wind    and  weather  were,  during    the 
whole  of  the  day,  highly  favorable  to  the  enemy. 
The  night  was  spent  by  both  fleets  in  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  the  following  morning  the  com- 
bined squadrons  seemed   disposed  to  renew  the 
action,  which  it  was  completely  in  their  power  to 
have  done,  having  the  advantage   of  the  wind; 
but    they  never    approached  nearer  the   British 
line  than  four  leagues,  the  English  admiral  con- 
stantly keeping  such  a  course  as  would  b<>st  pro- 
tect the  captured  ships,  and  the  Windsor  Castle, 
one  of  his  own,  which  had  been  so  much  crippled 
in  the  action,  as  obliged  it  to  lie  taken  in  tow  by 
a  line-of-battle  ship.     Repeatedly,  in  tbe  course 
of  the  day,  the  enemy  bore  up  in  order  of  battle, 
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and  as  often  hauled  their  wind  upon  perceiving 
no  disposition  in  the  English  admiral  to  avoid 
him.  At  night  the  fleets  were  about  six  leagues 
asunder,  and  when  day  broke  on  the  24th,  the 
enemy  were  seen  steering  away  about  south-east, 
under  easy  sail,  and  kept  this  course  till  six  in  the 
evening,  when  they  could  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished. 

Thus  terminated    an    affair  in    which   British 
valour  and  skill  were  eminently  conspicuous,  and 
which,  considered  abstractedly,  may  certainly  be 
deemed  as  matter  of  pride  and   triumph  to  the 
country.     That  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  should  not 
only  withstand   twenty   of  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  three  large  50-gnn   ships,  but  also  capture 
two  of  their  largest  vessels,  was  an  event  certainly 
well  calculated  to  maintain  the  character  of  supe- 
riority which  the  navy  of  England  so  justly  chal- 
lenges.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  all   was  not  done,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
the  public-  thought  it  had  a  right  to  expect.     It 
had  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  admiral's 
dispatches,  as  well  as  the  verbal  report  of  the  of- 
ficer who  brought  them  home,  gave  the  strongest 
foundation  for  the   belief  that  the  action  would 
be  renewed  upon  the  following  day  ;  the  result  of 
which,    to  an    enemy  already  beaten,    must   be 
deemed    almost    total    destruction.     The     disap- 
pointment therefore  was  extreme,  when    intelli- 
gence arrived  which  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
the  kind,  and  led  to  the  belief  that  the  shattered 
squadrons  of  the  enemy  had  gained,  without  fur- 
ther molestation,  a  Spanish  port.     The  murmurs 
of  disapprobation  at  the  conduct  of  the  British 
admiral  became  indeed  so  frequent,  and  so  little 
restrained,  that  Sir  Robert  Calder  returned    to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  an  in- 
vestigation of  his  proceedings  ;  to  which  govern- 
ment having  acceded,  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial   in  Portsmouth  harbonr,  on  the   22d   of 
December;  when,  upon  a   full  examination    of 
the   circumstances  which  took  place  posterior  to 
the  action  of  the  22d  of  July,  the  court  decided 
that  the  admiral  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  take 
or  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy  which  it  was 
his    duty  to    engage;    but,    at    the   same    time, 
ascribed  such  conduct  to  error  in  judgment,  ac- 
quitting him  absolutely  of  any  imputation  of  fear 
or  cowardice,  and  therefore  only  sentencing  him 
to  be  severely  reprimanded. 

The  desultory  attempts  which  took  place  du- 
ring the  summer,  to  impede  the  assemblage  of 
the  enemy's  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  or  to  destroy 
them  in  that  harbour,  although  frequent,  were  at- 
tended with  too  little  success  to  merit  particular 
mention,  were  they  not,  on  every  occasion,  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  skill  and  gallantry  by  the 
naval  officers  entrusted  with  the  service.  The 
shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  strong  defences 
•f  the  harbour,  prevented  any  thing  serious  from 
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attempt,  save  that  the  British  sailors  were  kept  ' — 

in  constant  action,  and  accustomed  to  contemn  a    CHAP.  X. 
force  with  which  they  were  hourly  becoming-  more 
familiar. 

It  became  now  certainly  known,  that  the  com- 
bined squadrons,  after  the  encounter  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  having  reached  the  port  of  Ferrol  in 
safety,  had  there  received  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  strength,  and  were  seen  on  the 
13th  of  August  at  sea,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  vessels  of  war  of  a 
lower  order ;  which  event  was  speedily  followed 
up  by  news  arriving  of  its  having  entered  Cadiz  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  small  force  under 
Admiral  Collingwood  in  that  station  not  offering 
it  any  opposition,  which  it  would  have  been 
equally  rash  and  ineffectual  to  have  attempted ; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  utmost  prudence  and  judgment,  which  en- 
abled that  officer  to  maintain  his  footing  there 
until  reinforced  from  England. 

It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  French  em- 
peror severely  felt  the  mortification  arising  out  of 
the  complete  failure  of  the  vast  armament  he  had 
sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  its  shameful  flight 
home  before  the  small  squadron  of  Lord  Nelson, 
and  the  event  of  the  action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
each  and  all  of  them  disgraceful  in  themselves, 
and  totally  subversive  of  nis  boasted  project  of 
striking  a  fatal  blow  to  the  colonies  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  Great  resources,  however,  yet 
remained  to  him :  the  accession  of  ships  of  the 
line  which  Admiral  Villeneuve  had  received  at 
Ferrol,  together  with  those  which  he  found  at  Ca- 
diz, amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  very  formidable 
force,  and  with  which  much  might  still  be  done. 
It  was  also  essential  to  the  views  of  Bonaparte, 
as  war  was  now  inevitable  on  the  continent,  to 
have  as  large  an  -armament  on  foot  as  possible, 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  English  to 
whatever  quarter  it  might  be  directed,  and  to  act 
in  the  Mediterranean  as  circumstances  might 
require.  Fortunately  this  design  could  not  im- 
mediately be  put  in  execution  ;  the  disabled  state 
of  the  ships  engaged  with  Sir  Robert  Calder  was 
such  as  to  require  some  time  for  their  re-equip- 
ment in  port,  nor  could  they  be  got  ready  for  sea 
till  the  British  fleet  in  that  quarter  became  again 
respectable. 

As  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  become  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  and  they  were  also  known  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  most  active  refitment  at  Cadiz, 
scarcely  had  Lord  Nelson  arrived  in  London, 
when  he  was,  in  the  month  of  August,  offered  the 
command  of  an  armament,  to  be  prepared  imme- 
diately, of  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  that  of 
France,  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  it 
should  be  destined  to  act.  His  lordship,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  embraced  the  opportunity 
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BOOK  VI.  of  again  bearing  his  country's  flag  triumphant 
over  all  opposition.  To  this  situation  the  public 
suffrage  universally  called  him,  and,  on  him  all 
eyes  were  turned  with  hope,  in  a  moment  when 
every  other  circumstance  around  appeared  gloomy 
and  unpromising.  The  successes  of  the  French 
npon  the  continent  were  no  longer  equivocal,  and 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  the  fate 
of  the  allied  powers.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that 
Lord  Nelson  once  more  hoisted  his  flag  on-board 
the  Victory,  which  had  been  completely  refitted 
on  the  14th  of  September  at  Portsmouth,  and  put 
to  sea  on  the  following  day.  There  were  then  at 
that  port  five  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate, 
which  were  under  orders  to  sail  with  him  ;  but  not 
finding  them  in  sufficient  readiness,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  repair  to  that  spot,  the  scene  of  his  fu- 
ture glory,  where  his  duty  called  him,  that  he 
sailed  with  the  Euryalus  frigate  only  in  com- 
pany. Oft' Plymouth  he  was  joined  by  two  ships 
of  the  line,  the  Ajax  and  Thunderer,  and  thence 
proceeded  directly  for  the  coast  of  Spain. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Nelson  off  Cadiz,   he 
received  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  from 
Admiral  Collingwood,  which,  having  had  rein- 
forcements   poured    into   it   from  every  quarter, 
had  become  equal  to  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
enemy,  and  of  punishing  his  temerity,  should  he 
venture  out  of  port.     As  far  as  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, the  combined  fleet  was  nearly  ready  for 
sea,  and  its  probable  destination  was  the  Medi- 
terranean, where,  if  it  collected  to  itself  the  ships 
of  war  yet  remaining  in  the  different  French  and 
Spanish  ports  in  that  sea,  it  would  have  formed 
together  an  accretion  of  force,  which  might  even- 
tually  have  overpowered  all  opposition   in  that 
quarter,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  British  interests.     Ever  averse,  however, 
from  the  system  of  blockade,  as  leading  ultimately 
to  the  ruin  of  the  navy,  Lord  Nelson  determined 
to  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  putting  to 
sea,  and  even  employed  stratagem  to  induce  him 
to  take1  that  step;  one  which  his  confidence  in  his 
officers,  his  sailors,  and  himself,  led  him  to  hope 
would  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  adver- 
sary.   At  this  period,  a  frigate  was  constantly  sta- 
tioned oft' the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  any  movement  of  the  enemy  to  a 
detachment  of  ships  of  the  line  who  were  stationed 
barely  within  sight  of  the  port,  and  whose  object 
it  was  to  prevent  single  ships,  or  small  divisions 
of  the  combined  fleet,  from  pushing  out  to  sea. 
Between  this  'detachment  and  the  main  body  of 
the  fleet,  was  stationed  a  line  of  frigates,  suffi- 
ciently close  to  it  and  to  each  other  to  communi- 
cate by  signal ;  and  thus  Lord  Nelson,  who  cruized 
off  Cape  St.  Mary's  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
became  instantly  acquainted  with  the  least  stir 
made  by  the  enemy,  while,  by  this  judicious  and 
masterly  distribution  of  his  force/  the  numbers 


and  manreuvres  of  the  British  fleet  were  totally 
concealed  from  the  adversary. 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  October,  Lord 
Nelson  having  received  certain  information  that 
he  would  be  joined  in  a  day  or  two  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  from  England, 
hesitated  not,  as,  a  means  to  induce  the  combined 
fleet  to  put  to  sea,  to  detach  Admiral  Louis  and 
six  ships  of  the  line,  being  a  fourth  of  his  then 
force,  upon  a  particular  service,  and  that  in  so 
open  a  manner,  and  so  undisguisedly,  that  it  be- 
came immediately  known  to  the  enemy,  and  de- 
cided his  conduct. 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  deceived  by  this  bold  ma- 
noeuvre, and  believing  that  the  English  fleet  was 
now  reduced  to  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  whilst 
that  of  France  and  Spain,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  refitted,  consisted  of  thirty-three,  resolved  to 
take  ad  vantage  of  this  great  superiority  of  strength, 
and  make  one  vast  effort  to  humble  the  naval  force 
of  Great  Britain.  There  were  also,  it  is  said,  per- 
sonal motives,  which  led  the  French  admiral  to 
this  resolution.  Since  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  French  official  .paper,  the  Mouiteur, 
had  severely  glanced  at  his  conduct  in  that  trans- 
action !  Bonaparte  had  also  spoken  sarcastically 
of  him.  He  was  upbraided  by  the  Spaniards  for 
his  not  having  supported  them  belter  in  the  action 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  where  the  brunt  of  the  fight 
was  borne  by  them  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  generally, 
understood  that  his  command  was  about  to  be 
taken  from  him,  and  conferred  on  Admiral  Ro- 
sily, then  actually  on  his  road  from  Paris  for  that 
purpose.  Stung  and  mortified  by  all  these  cir- 
cumstances united,  he  determined,  contrary,  it  is 
said,  to  the  wish  of  the  Spaniards,  to  give  battle 
to  Lord  Nelson.  A  victory  over  the  greatest  na- 
val character  of  the  age  would  redeem  his  charac- 
ter, and  cover  him  with  glory,  while  a  defeat 
could  add  but  little  additional  disgrace  to  his  pre- 
sent state  of  humiliation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  the 
French  and  Spanish  combined  fleet,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  eighteen  of 
which  were  French  and  fifteen  Spanish,  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  with  light  winds,  westerly;  which 
being  communicated  to  Lord  Nelson,  his  lordship 
with  the  British  fleet,  having  received  the  ex- 
pected reinforcement,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  which 
were  of  sixty-four  guns,  conceiving  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  be  the  course  of  the  enemy,  immediately 
made  all  sail  for  the  Straits,  where  he  was  in- 
formed, by  the  frigate  stationed  there,  that  the 
enemy  had  not  yet  passed  them. 

On  Monday,  at  day-break,  the  2 1st  of  October, 
180f>,  a  day  which  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in 
the  British  annals,  the  combined  fleet  was  descried 
about  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  Cape 
Trafalgar  bearing  E.  by  S.  about  seven  leagues, 
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there  being1  very  little  wind,  aud  that  westerly. 
The  commander-in-chief  immediately  made  the 
signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two  columns,  as 
they  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing,  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  in  forming  a  line  of  battle 
in  the  usual  manner,  a  mode  of  attack  his  lordship 
had  previously  communicated  to  his  officers,  as 
alone  calculated  "  to  make  the  business  decisive." 

Lord  Nelson,  in  (he  Vicfory,  led  the  weather 
column,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood,  the  lea. 

ft  had  originally  been  the  intention  of  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  in  the  belief  that  the  English  fleet 
consisted  only  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  to  have 
attacked  them  in  the  usual  line  of  battle,  with  an 
equal  number  of  vessels,  whilst  twelve  of  his  se- 
lect ships,  forming  a  body  oT  reserve  to  wind- 
ward, were  to  bear  down  and  double  on  the  Bri- 
tish line  after  the  action  had  commenced,  and 
thus  place  a  great  portion  of  if  between  two 
fires  : — ev.ery  other  precaution  had  been  taken  l>y 
him  to  ensure  success:  nearly  5,000  land-troops 
were  distributed  throughout  his  fleet ;  and  his 
ships  were  furnished  with  every  species  of  com- 
bustibles and  fire-balls,  in  order  to  set  the  ad- 
versary on  fire,  or  facilitate  their  boarding  when 
opportunity  should  offer.  On  perceiving,  how- 
ever, the  real  strength  of  the  English,  the 
French  admiral  abandoned  his  first  plan,  and 
formed  his  ships  into  one  line,  with  great  close- 
ness and  correctness :  but  as  the  mode  of  attack 
was  unusual,  so  the  structure  of  his  line  was 
new,  forming  a  crescent,  convexing  to  leeward. — 
Admiral  Villeneuve  was  in  the  Bucentaure,  of 
eighty  guns,  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  of  112  guns,  bore  the  flag  of  the  Spa- 
nish Admiral  Gravina,  in  the  rear ;  but  the 
French  and  Spanish  ships  were  intermingled 
without  any  regard  to  order  of  national  squadron. 
The.  combined  fleet,  thus  situated,  waited  the  at- 
tack with  equal  firmness  and  intrepidity. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
Lord  Nelson  went  over  the  different  decks  of  the 
Victpry,  saw  and  spoke  to  tiie  different  classes 
of  seamen,  encoura^d  them  with  his  usual  affa- 
bility, and  was  much  pleased  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  seamen  had  barricaded  the  hawse-holes 
of  the  ship.  All  was  perfect  death-like  silence, 
till  just  before  the  action  began.  Three  cheers 
were  given  his  lordship  as  he  ascended  the  quar- 
ter-deck ladder,  when  he  thus  emphatically  ad- 
dressed the  seamen — "  England  expects  every 
•matt  will  do  his  ditty."  He  had  been  particular 
in  recommending  cool,  steady  firing,  in  preference 
to  a  hurrying  fire,  without  aim  or  precision,  and 
the  event  justified  his  lordship's  advice,  as  the 
masts  of  his  opponents  came  tumbling  down  on 
their  decks,  aud  over  their  sides. 

Lord  Nelson  was  advised  not  to  appear  so  con- 
spicuously, in  full  uniform,  to  the  mark  of  the 
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topmen  of  the  enemy.  His  lordship,  however,  BOOK  VI. 
said,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  the  in- 
signia of  the  honors  I  now  wear  I  gained  by  the 
exertions  of  British  seamen,  undej  my  command, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  I  am  proud  to  show  them  and  the 
enemies  of  old  England,  I  will  never  part  with 
them;  if  it  please  God  I  arn  to  fall,  I  will  ex- 
pire with  these  trophies  entwined  round  my  heart." 

About  noon  the  dreadful  contest  began,  by  the 
leading  ships  of  the  columns  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  line ;  which  was  first  effected  by  Admiral 
"  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  in  so  gal- 
lant a  manner  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  both 
fleets,  'about  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  rear  of  (he 
enemy,  leaving  his  van  unoccupied ;  the  suc- 
ceeding ships  breaking  through  in  all  parts 
astern  of  their  leaders,  and  engaging  the  enemy 
at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve  the  action  became  general. — It  had 
been  the  intention  of  Lord  Nelson  to  have  pene- 
trated the  adversary's  line,  between  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  of  his  ships  iu  the  van  ;  but  finding  it  so 
close,  that  there  was  not  room  to  pass,  he  ordered 
the  Victory,  which  bore  his  flag,  to  be  run  on 
board  the  ship  opposed  to  him,  and  the  Teme- 
raire,  his  second,  also  ran  on  board  of  the  next 
ship  in  the  enemy's  line,  so  that  these  four  ships 
formed  one  mass,  and  were  so  close,  that  every 
gun  fired  from  the  Victory  set  the  Redoubtable, 
to  which  she  was  opposed,  on  fire ;  whilst  1  he 
British  sailors  were  employed,  at  intervals,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hottest  action,  in  pouring  buckets  of 
water  on  the  flames  in  the  enemy's  vessels,  lest 
their  spreading  should  involve  both  ships  in  de- 
struction !  An  instance  of  cool  and  deliberate 
bravery  not  to  be  paralleled  in  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

The  action  was  equally  severe  around  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  in  several  other  quarters  ; 
the  enemy's  ships  being  fought  with  the  greatest 
gallantry  ;  but  the  attack  upon  them  was  irresist- 
ible, and  a  great  and  glorious  victory  was  its  re- 
ward. About  three  in  the  afternoon,  Admiral  Gra-, 
vina,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  joining  the  enemy's 
frigates  to  leeward,  bore  away  to  Cadiz  ;  five  more 
of  their  headmost  ships  in  the  van,  under  Ad- 
miral Dumanoir,  about  ten  minutes  after,  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  southward,  to  windward  of  the 
British  line  ;  they  were  engaged,  and  the  stern- 
most  taken  ;  the  four  others  got  off',  leaving  a 
noble  prey  to  the  British  fleet  of  NINETEEN  SHIPS  OF 
TIM:  LINK,  of  which  two  were  first-rates,  and  none 
under  seventy-four  guns,  with  three  flag-officers^ 
namely,  Admiral  Villeneuve,  the  eommaiHler-in- 
cliief,  and  the.  Spanish  Admirals  d'Aliva  and 
Cisneros.  General  Contamin,  who  commanded 
the  land-forces,  was  also  taken  on  board  the 
Bucentaure. 

About  a  quarter  before  two  a  fatal,  bullet  struck 
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Lord  Nelson  above  tlie  star  on  the  left  side.  By 
the  first  sin-omits  his  lordship's  fall  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  shot  from 
the  main-round-top  of  the  Santissima  Trinidada. 
The  shot  was  afterwards  said  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  Biicentaurc ;  but  it  was  afterwards  be- 
lir-vol,  that  it  was  tired  from  the  mizen-top  of  the 
JPrferich  ship  Redoubtable. 

A  few  minutes  before  Lord  Nelson  was  wound- 
ed, Mr.  Bonrke,  the  purser  of  the  A^ictory,  was 
near  him;  lie  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  and  said, 
"  Bourkc,  I  expect  every  man  to  be  upon  his  sta- 
tion." Mr.  Bourke  took  the  hint,  and  went  to  his 
proper  situation  in  the  cockpit.  At  this  time  his 
lordship's  secretary,  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  com- 
municating some  orders  to  an  officer  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  quarter-deck,  was  cut  almost  in  two 
by  a  cannon-shot :  he  expired  on  the  instant,  and 
•Ras  thrown  over-board.  Lord  Nelson  observed 
the  act  of  throwing-  his  secretary  over-board,  and 
said,  as  if  doubtful,  to  a  midshipman  who  was 
near  him,  "  was  that  Scott?"  The  midshipman 
replied,  he  believed  it  was.  He  exclaimed, 
"  poor  fellow !" 

He  M'as  now  walking  the  quarter-deck,  and 
about  three  yards  from  the  stern,  the  space  he 
generally  walked  before  he  turned  back.  His 
lordship  was  in  the  act  of  turning  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, with  his  face  towards  the  enemy,  when 
lie  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball.  He 
instantly  fell ;  but  was  not,  as  at  first  reported, 
picked  up  by  Captain  Hardy.  In  the  hurry  of 
the  battle,  which  was  then  raging  in  its  greatest 
violence,  even  the  fall  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander did  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
quarter-deck.  Two  sailors,  however,  who  were 
near  his  lordship,  raised  him  in  their  arms,  and 
carried  him  to  the  cock-pit.  He  was  immediately 
laid  upon  a  bed,  and  the  following  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  between  his  lordship, 
Captain  Hardy,  Mr.  Bourke,  and  Mr.  Beatty, 
the  surgeon: — Upon  seeing  him  brought  down, 
Mr.  Bourke  immediately  ran  to  him ;  "  I  fear," 
lie  said,  "  your  lordship  is  wounded." — "  Mor- 
tally, mortally." — "  I  hope  not,  my  dear  lord ; 
let  Mr.  Beatty  examine  your  wounds." — "  It  is 
of  no  use,"  exclaimed  the  dying  Nelson ;  "  he 
had  better  attend  to  others." 

Mr.  Beatty  now  approached  to  examine  the 
wound.  His  lordship  was  raised  up ;  and  Beatty, 
whose  attention  was  anxiously  fixed  upon  the 
eyes  of  his  patient,  as  an  indication  the  most  cer- 
tain when  a  wound  is  mortal,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments glanced  his  eye  on  Bourke,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  in  his  countenance.  Lord  Nelson 
now  turned  to  Bourke,  and  said,  « tell  Hardy  to 
come  to  me."  Bourke  left  the  cock-pit.  Beatty 
now  said,  «  suffer  me,  my  lord,  to  probe  the 
wound  with  my  finger ;  I  will  give  you  no  pain." 
Lord  Nelson  permitted  him,  and,  passing  his  left 


hand  round  his  waist,  he  probed  it  with  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right. 

When  Bourke  returned  into  the  rock-pit  with 
Captain  Hardy,  Lord  Nelson  told  the  latter  to 
come  near  him.  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  he  exclaimed. 
Captain  Hardy  kissed  his  check.  "  I  hope  your 
lordship,"  he  said,  "  will  still  live  to  enjoy  your 
triumph." — "  Never,  Hardy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  dying — I  am  a  dead  man  all  over  — Beatty 
will  tell  you  so — bring  the  fleet  to  anchor — you 
have  all  done  your  duty — God  bless  you."  Cap- 
tain Hardy  now  said,  "  I  suppose  Collingwood, 
my  dear  lord,  is  to  command  the  fleet?" — "  Ne- 
ver," exclaimed  he,  "  whilst  I  live;"  meaning-, 
doubtless,  that,  so  long  as  his  gallant  spirit  sur- 
vived, he  would  never  desert  his  duty. 

What  passed  after  this  was  merely  casual :  liis 
lordship's  last  words  were  to  Mr.  Beatty,  whilst 
he  was  expiring  in  his  arms,  "  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  lived  to  enjoy  this;  but  God's 
will  be  done." — "  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Hardy, 
"  you  die  in  the  midst  of  triumph." — "  Do  I, 
Hardy  ?" — He  smiled  faintly — "  God  be  prais- 
ed!" These  were  his  last  words  before  he  expired. 

The  ball  struck  the  fore  part  of  his  lordship's 
epaulette,  and  entered  the  left  shoulder  immedi- 
ately before  the  processus  acromium  scapula?, 
which  it  slightly  fractured ;  it  then  descended  ob- 
liquely into  the  thorax,  fracturing  the  second  and 
third  ribs ;  and  after  penetrating  the  left  lobe  of 
the  lungs,  and  dividing  in  its  passage  a  largo 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  entered  the 
left  side  of  the  spine  between  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth dorsal  vertebra,  fractured  the  left  trans- 
verse process  of  the  sixth  vertebra,  wounded  the 
medulla  spinalis,  and  fracturing  the  right  trans- 
verse process  of  the  seventh  vertebra,  it  made  its 
way  from  the  right  side  of  the  spine,  directing 
its  course  through  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
lodged  therein,  about  two  inches  below  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  right  scapula. 

The  enemy  had  evinced  uncommon  resolution 
and  firmness  throughout  the  action :  indeed,  the 
shattered  condition  of  the  captured  ships,  and 
their  dreadful  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  suf- 
ficiently manifest  this  fact.  The  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  Spanish  vessels,  the  Argonauta 
and  Bahama,  as  well  as  that  of  the  San  Juan 
Nepomuceno,  raised  the  character  of  that  nation 
very  high:  they  were  not  surrendered  till  the 
last  extremity,  the  former  two  having  lost  400 
men  each,  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  latter  350 
nearly ! 

Such  a  victory  could  not  be  gained  without  a 
serious  loss  in  men  and  officers,  yet  not,  upon  the 
•whole,  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
so  severe  an  action.  Captains  Cook,  of  the  Bel- 
lerophon,  and  Duff,  of  the  Mars,  were  among 
the  killed. 

It  is   remarkable  that   the   city  of  Ulm  was 
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entered  by  the  French  in  triumph  on  the  20th 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  (he  English  fleet 
was  seeking  that  of"  France  and  Spain,  and  but 
the  one  before  the  baltle  of  Trafalgar.  In  the 
dismay  and  consternation  produced  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Austria,  in  the  mind  of  (he  British 
public,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  timely  the 
intelligence  of  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over 
the  enemy  by  Lord  Nelson's  fleet  must  have 
been,  and  ifs  value  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
its  being  put  in  opposition  with  the  former  cala- 
mitous event.  It  at  once  made  the  scale  of  war 
even,  and  put  England  on  a  level  in  point  of 
successes  with  her  boastful  antagonist,  brilliant  as 
his  conquests  had  been. 

The  action  of  Trafalgar  had  scarcely  termina- 
ted before  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  arose, 
which  not  only  placed  the  captured  ships  but 
also  the  captors  in  a  most  dangerous  situation. 
Both  had  suffered  severely,  and  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  cohibat  the  extremity  of  weather,  to 
which  they  were  now  to  be  exposed.  In.  fact, 
the  wind  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
whole  fleet  were  most  perilously  circumstanced: 
many  dismasted,  all  shattered,  and  in  thirteen 
fathoms  wafer,  off  the  shoals  of  Cape  Trafalgar. 
In  this  dangerous  state,  the  skill  and  experience 
of  Admiral  Collingwood,  now  commanding,  and 
whose  conduct  during  the  action  was  super- 
,  eminently  conspicuous,  were  put  to  the  utmost 
test,  but  to  which,  under  very  difhcult  circum- 
stances, he  was  found  fully  equal.  On  the  22d 
the  weather  was  still  unfavorable,  but  not  such  as 
prevented  the  possibility  of  securing  the  prizes, 
which  were  towed  oft'  to  the  westward,  and  ren- 
dezvoused round  the  Royal  Sovereign,  herself  in 
tow  by  the  Neptune :  but  on  the  following  day 
the  gale  increased,  and  the  sea  run  so  high,  that 
many  of  the  cnptured  ships  broke  from  the  tow- 
rope  and  drifted  in  shore.  Towards  the  after- 
noon the  remnant  of  the  combined  fleet,  ten  sail  of 
the  line,  who  had  not  been  much  engaged,  pushed 
out  from  Cadiz,  in  the  hope  of  attacking  with  ad- 
vantage the  damaged  and  scattered  English  ships. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  completely 
frustrated  by  the  determined  countenance  of  Aa- 
miral  Collingwood,  who,  collecting  a  force  of  the 
least  injured  of  his  fleet,  not  only  protected  his 
own  disabled  vessels,  but  was  enabled  to  take 
possession  of  one  of  the  enemy's,  the  El  Rayo. 
Admiral  Gravina's  own  ship,  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rms,  being  dismasted  by  the  violence  of  the  gale, 
he  returned  to  port  ineffectually. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  the  gale  still  continued  at 
M  tremendous  a  rate,  that  Admiral  Collingwood, 
dospairing  ef  being  able  to  carry  them  into  a 

I  British  port,  issued  his  orders  that  the  captured 
French  and  Spanish  ships  should  be  destroyed. 
This  diflirult  and  dangerous  service  was  executed 
with  the  same  zeal  aud  perseverance  as  had  been 
24.  • 
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been    a  severe  mortification  to  the  gallant  cap- — 

tors,  to  see  thus  wrested  from  them  the  trophies  of  CRAP-  x 
their  victory.  Accordingly,  five  of  the  enemy's  -^*^^s 
ships  were  sunk  and  burnt  by  the  victors,  amongst  -  '80<l* 
which  was  the  Santissima'Trinidada,  of  140  guns, 
the  largest  and  finest  ship  of  war  ever  built :  nine 
were  entirely  wrecked,  on  different  parts  of  the 
adjacent  coast,  by  the  violence  of  the  g~ale,  many 
with  their  whole  crews  on  board.  L,'Achille,  a 
French  seventy-four,  blew  up  during  the  action  ; 
and  four  (three  Spanish  and  one  French  seventy- 
four-gun  ships)  were,  by  the  almost  incredible 
efforts  of  activity  and  skill  of  the  British  officers 
and  seamen,  carried  safe  into  Gibraltar.  The 
Santa  Anna,  and  nine  more  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
got  into  Cadiz,  some  of  which  had  struck,  but 
were  abandoned  from  the  violence  of  the  weather, 
but  in  the  most  wretched  state,  three  only  being 
considered  serviceable,  the  other  seven  mere 
wrecks ! 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Admiral  Dumanoir, 
with  four  sail  of  the  line,  escaped  towards  the 
southward,  towards  the  close  of  the  action  ;  their 
respite  from  sharing  the  fate  of  their  companions 
was,  however,  but  of  short  duration.  On  the  night 
of  the  2d  of  November,  cruizing  off  Ferrol  with 
four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  Rear- 
admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachanfell  in  with  what  he 
thought  the  Rochefort  squadron,  but  which  in 
fact  were  the  fugitives,  to  whom  he  immediately 
gave  chace,  and  which  he  pursued  that  night,  and 
the  whole  of  the  next  day.  At  day-light,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  the  Santa  Margarita  and 
Phoanix  frigates,  who  had  outsailed  the  ships  of 
the  line,  most  gallantly  begun  the  action,  by  firing 
upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and  considerably  retarded 
their  flight.  A  little  before  noon,  the  English 
line-of-battle  ships  being  well  up,  and  the  French 
admiral  finding  an  action  unavoidable,  it  soon 
after  became  close  and  general,  and  continued 
nearly  three  hours  and  a  half,  the  enemy  fighting 
with  the  greatest  resolution  and  obstinacy,  when 
their  four  ships  struck,  but  not  until  they  were 
quite  unmanageable.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Formidable,  of  eighty  guns,  Admiral  Dumanoir, 
and  the  Duguai  Trouiu,  3Iont  Blanc,  and  Sci- 
pion,  of  seventy-four  guns  each,  on  board  of  all  of 
which  the  slaughter  had  been  very  great,  their 
admiral  wounded,  and  one  of  their  captains  killed : 
the  loss  on  board  the  English  ships  was  compara- 
tively trifling. 

Although  the  result  of  this  last  action  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  force  under  the 
English  admiral,  and  his  well-known  skill  and 
gallantry ;  he  having,  besides  an  exact  parity  of 
strength  in  line-of-battle  ships  with  the  enemy, 
four  frigates  in  company,  still  it  was  a  very  grate- 
ful, as  well  as  an  advantageous  capture,  to  the 
British  public;  for  those  four  fine  ships  of  the  line 
CI 
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BOOK  VI.   were  carried  safe  into  port,  and,  with  the  other 

four,  carried  into  Gibraltar,  after  the  action  offTra- 

CHAP.  X.  falgarj  to  which  may  be  added  the  two  taken  by 
Sir  Robert  Calder ;  which,  in  the  aggregate,  made 
an  important  addition  of  ten  sail  of  line-of-battle 
ships,  none  under  seventy-four  guns,  to  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  ;  besides  the  falling  of  those  ves- 
sels (which  had  fled,  having  sustained  but  slight 
injury  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar)  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  accounted,  most  satisfactorily,  for 
the  whole  of  that  vast  armament,  of  which  three 
alone  remained  to  the  enemy,  that  could  be  con- 
sidered serviceable,  and  the  destruction  of  which 
was  achieved  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  on 
the  part  of  the  British  navy,  a  success  unparal- 
leled, and.  which  must  always  be  ascribed  to  the 
special  intervention  of  Providence. 

The  remains  of  Lord  Nelson  were  publicly  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  The 
covering  of  his  lordship's  exterior  coffin,  which 
was  considered  as  the  most  elegant  and  superb 
ever  seen  in  Europe,  was  of  fine  black  velvet, 
with  treble  rows  of  double  gilt  nails,  the  whole 
finely  enriched  with  gold  matt,  enclosed  and 
chased.  The  head-piece  represented  a  monu- 
ment supported  by  eagles,  the  emblem  of  victory, 
with  the  portrait  of  the  deceased  hero,  in  bass 
relief,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  containing  bis 
ashes,  over  which  reclined  the  figure  of  Grief. 
At  the  base  were  seen  the  British  lion,  with  one 
of  his  paws  laid  on  the  Gallic  cock,  sphinxes, 
and  other  trophies,  intended  to  commeinorale  the 
glorious  victory  which  the  gallant  admiral  ob- 
tained on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  to  indicate 
that  he  might  fairly  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean.  Next  was  a  viscount's  coronet,  the  re- 
ward of  his  lordship's  services  to  his  king  and 
country.  The  breast-plate  of  gold,  thirteen 
inches  by  nine,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

DEPOSITUM 

The  Most  Noble  Lord  HORATIO  NELSON, 
Viscount  and  Baron  NF.LSON  of  the  Nile, 

and  of 

Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
Baron  NELSON  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Hilborough,  in 

the  said  County. 
Knight  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the 

Bath  ; 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of  the  Fleet; 

and 

C'omniander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Ships  and 
Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Also, 

Duke  of  BRONTE,  in  Sicily  ; 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Sicilian  Order  of  St. 
Ferdinand,  and  of  Merit; 


Member  of  the  Ottoman  Order  of  the  Crescent ; 
and 

Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Joachim.  Born  September  29,  1758. 

After  a  series  of  transcendent  and  heroic  services, 
this  gallant  Admiral  fell  gloriously,  in  the 
moment  of  a  brilliant  and  decisive  Victory 
over  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
off'  Cape  Trafalgar,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1805. 

Lower  down  was  fhe  first  crest  which  his 
majesty  granted  him  after  the  battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  where  Lord  Nelson  boarded  and  took 
the  San  Josef,  the  motto  "Faith  and  Works." 
The  last  ornament  on  the  lid  was  an  Egyptian 
weeping  figure  (a  cast  from  the  antique)  wrap- 
ped up  in  drapery,  with  the  face  hidden,  emble- 
matical of  grief.  On  the  left  side  of  the  coffin,  next 
to  the  head,  was  the  British  lion  with  the  union 
flag,  the  supporter  of  England,  as  also  that  of 
Lord  Nelson  s  arms.  Lower  down,  about  the 
shoulder,  on  the  same  side,  was  a  display  of  the 
insignia  of  the  most  honorable  military  Order  of 
the  Bath,  with  the  motto  "  Trio,  juncta  in  uno." 
Directly  in  the  centre,  on  the  same  side,  was  a 
beautiful  composition  of  Britannia  and  Neptune 
riding  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  drawn  by  sea- 
horses, and  led  by  Fame;  while  Neptune  was 
pointing  to  a  shield,  which  bore  this  motto,  "  Viro 
immortali."  '  Next  was  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, which  Lord  Nelson  received  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  with  the  motto,  "  fide  a  merito. 
The  last  ornament,  towards  the  feet,  on  this  side, 
Mas  a  crocodile,  allusive  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 

The  first  device,  on  the  right  side  of  the  coffin,  at 
the  head,  was  the  sphynx,  the  emble;n  of  Egypt. 
Corresponding  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
on  the  opposite  side,  was  the  Order  of  the  Great 
Crescent,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  noble 
admiral  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  after  the  glorious 
battle  of  the  Nile.  In  the  centre,  on  the  right 
hand,  were  again  Britannia  and  Neptune  riding 
triumphant  on  the  ocean,  drawn  by  sea-horses, 
&r.  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Lower  down,  cor- 
responding with  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand,  on 
the  opposite  side,  was  the  Order  of  St.  Joachim, 
transmitted  to  Lord  Nelson  by  the  Emperor 
Paul,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
with  (he  motto,  ''  Jttn.tit  Arnicas  Amor"  The 
last  ornament  on  the  right-hand  side,  towards 
the  foot,  was  a  dolphin,  the  noblest  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  formerly  claimed  by  the  heir  of  Franco. 
The  device,  at  the  head  end  of  the  coffin,  was 
composed  of  naval  and  military  trophies,  with 
Lord  Nelson's  arms  on  a  shield.  That  at  the 
foot  end  was  also  a  composition  of  naval  and. 
military  trophies. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

State  of  Europe  at  this  Period. — Animosity  of  Bonaparte  against  England, — Death  and  Biography 

of  Mr.  Pitt.— New  Administration. 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  year  1806,  the 
situation  of  Europe  was  unexampled  in  history. 
Two  rival  nations  had  acquired,  not  merely  a 
decided  preponderance,  but  an  absolute  and  un- 
controled  dominion,  the  one  over  the  seas,  the 
other  over  the  land.  If  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz  had 
confirmed  the  military  superiority  of  France  over 
other  nations,  and  left  her  without  a  rival  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  victory  of  Trafalgar  had  no  less  deci- 
sively established  the  naval  superiority  of  England, 
and  crowned  all  her  former  victories  on  the  ocean. 
The  accumulated  fruits  of  four  years  persevering- 
labour  and  painful  industry,  on  the  part  of  France 
and  her  dependencies,  to  form  and  collect  a  navy 
fit  to  cope  with  the  maritime  forces  of  England, 
had  been  swept  away  and  annihilated  in  a  single 
action.  The  importance  of  such  a  victory,  at  such 
a  crisis,  to  England,  cannot  be  easily  exaggerated, 
or  over-rated.  For,  it  was  not  merely  that  the 
high-formed  expectations  of  France  from  her 
newly-repaired  marine,  in  which  she  had  so 
weakly  indulged  and  prematurely  exulted,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  were  thus  abruptly 
and  thoroughly  frustrated ;  or  that  her  projects  of 
invading  the  British  islands,  under  the  protection 
of  a  powerful  fleet,  were  again  defeated :  nor  was 
it  even  that  the  most  splendid  victory  had,  on, 
this  occasion,  been  won  by  England,  that  was 
ever  gained  at  sea ;  or,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels,  of  first-rate  magnitude,  had,  in  this  ac* 
tion,  been  taken  and  destroyed,  that  ever  reward- 
ed a  conqueror  in  any  naval  combat.  But,  the 
great  and  incalculable  advantage  to  England, 
was  the  universal  conviction  arising  from  this 
victory,  that,  in  the  skill,  bravery,  and  discipline 
of  her  naval  forces,  she  was  so  incomparably  su- 
perior to  her  enemies,  that  all  their  future  efforts 
to  contend  with  her  for  the  empire  of  the  seas, 
must  be  as  unavailing  as  their  past  endeavours 
had  been  fruitless.  It  was  clear,  that  if  the  con- 
test for  pre-eminence  between  the  rival  nations 
were  to  be  decided  solely  on  the  ocean,  England 
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manifest,  that  if  England  could  not  be  invaded 
without  her  enemies  obtaining  a  temporary  supe- 
riority, at  least,  at  sea,  the  period  of  her  invasion 
was  still  distant.  If  the  trident  of  Neptune  be 
really  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  England  was  now 
its  undoubted  mistress.  The  maritime  trade  of 
all  nations  was  at  her  mercy,  and  subject,  in 
many  respects,  to  her  controul. 

That  Bonaparte,  after  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
was  animated  by  the  most  implacable  hatred 
against  England,  and  that  he  thenceforward  con- 
sidered her  government  as  the  eternal  enemy  of 
his  peace  and  repose,  cannot  well  be  doubted ; 
but  why  he  chose  to  begin  the  war  with  such  os- 
tentatious threats  of  invasion,  such  insolent  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance,  is  a  point  not  easy  to 
decide.  It  might  have  been  merely  to  give  vent 
to  his  own  spleen,  or  to  spirit  up  his  people  to  a 
new  war,  that  he  used  such  impolitic,  such  unbe- 
coming language  towards  his  enemy.  He  might 
have  acted  from  a  deeper,  though  mistaken  cal- 
culation, and  supposed,  that  if  ne  could  terrify 
the  English  nation  with  the  sound  of  his  prepa- 
rations, their  government  would  yield  to  his 
terms;  and,  indeed,  the  publicity  which  he  af- 
fected to  give,  at  this  time,  to  all  his  plans  and 
operations,  seemed  to  countenance  such  a  conjec- 
ture. He  might,  possibly,  have  under-rated  the 
difficulties  of  invasion,  and  seriously  intended,  at 
first,  to  carry  his  menaces  into  effect.  But,  if 
his  object  in  these  measures  was  to  obtain  peace 
by  intimidation,  never  was  his  sagacity  more  in 
fault.  The  English  were  exasperated,  not  inti- 
midated by  his  threats,  and' the  little  confidence 
which  they  reposed,  at  that  time,  in  the  vigour 
of  their  own  government,  served  only  to  call 
forth,  in  brighter  colours,  their  zeal  and  ardour  iu> 
defence  of  their  country. 

At  this  critical  period  thero'  was  ne  efficient 
government  in  England.  It  has  been  mentioned; 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  that 
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BOOKVU  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a  declining-  state  of  health.  He 
had  left  Bnth,  January  10,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  his  own  house  on  Putney-heath  ;  he 
sunk  rapidly  under  the  violence  of  a  fever,  and 
early  on  llie  23d  he  died,  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  the  second  son  of  the  truly  illus- 
trious statesman  and  celebrated  minister  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Lady  Hester  Grcnville. 
He  was  born  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  May  28,  1759; 
the  year  in  which  his  father's  triumphant  and  suc- 
cessful administration  was  at  its  zenith.  From 
six  years  old  he  was  wholly  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  was  entered  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  when  not  quite  fourteen,  at 
which  early  period  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
mathematics  and  the  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, besides  being  a  superior  classic.  When  • 
at  the  university,  Mr.  Pitt  of  course  came  under 
the  then  tutorc  of  his  college,  Dr.  Turner,  (Dean 
of  Norwich,)  and  Dr.  Prettyman,  (Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln.) 

From  the  earliest  expansion  of  his  hopeful 
talents,  he  stood  forth  as  ordained  by  destiny  as 
well  as  birth-right,  to  fill  the  station  and  emulate 
the  talents  of  Chatham.  If  he  was  not  born  an 
orator,  he  was  earlier  trained  to  oratory  than  any 
statesman  of  the  age.  In  watching  over  the 
bright  progress  of  his  studies,  and  anticipating  his 
future  fame,  his  father  was  not  deceived  by  paren- 
tal partiality.  Even  when  a  boy,  his  talents  for 
declamation  were  so  prompt  and  ambitious,  that 
when  Lord  Chatham  one  day  heard  of  his  tutor's 
intention  to  lake  hiiu  along  with  his  elder  brother 
to  hear  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  for- 
bade him,  saying  to  the  tutor,  "  You  may  lake 
the  oldest,  but  I  will  not  allow  William  to  go ; 
for  I  am  sure  that  he  would  rise  up  and  speak 
if  he  heard  any  thing  that  did  not  agree  with  his 
opinion." 

After  the  usual  course  of  study  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  he  was  entered  a  student  of 
Lincoln's-iim,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in 
his  legal  studies,  as  to  be  soon  called  to  the  bar 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  It  is  said,  that 
he  once  or  twice  went  upon  the  western  circuit, 
and  appeared  as  junior  counsel  in  several  causes. 
He  was,  however,  destined  to  fill  a  more  impor- 
tant station  in  the  government  of  his  country, 
than  is  usually  obtained  through  the  channel  of 
the  law.  At  the  general  election,  1780,  he  was 
nominated  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons in  Cambridge,  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
that  university ;  but,  notwithstanding-  the  high 
character  he  had  obtained  there,  he  found  very 
few  to  second  his  pretensions.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Appleby,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  J.  Lowther.  On 
taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  en- 


listed himself  on  the  side  of  the  party  which  had 
constantly  opposed  the  minister,  Lord  North,  and 
the  American  war,  and  which  regarded  him  with 
a  degree  of  veneration;  recognizing  in  his  per- 
son the  genius  of  his  illustrious  father  revived, 
and  acting,  as  it  were,  in  him.  His  first  speech 
was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill;  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  in  which  he  took  the  lead  in  that  house 
Mas  extremely  well  calculated  to  increase  his 
popularity.  This  was  his  motion  for  a  committee, 
to  consult  upon  the  most  effectual  means  to  ac- 
complish a  more  equal  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  parliament.  His  propositions  were,  indeed, 
rejected  ;  but  he  continued  to  repeat  and  renew 
them  from  time  to  time;  and  thus  kept  up  the 
public  attention  to  this  great  object,  which  was 
consequently  more  generally  canvassed  than  it 
ever  had  been  before. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  old  whig  party  fell  into  a  state  of  disunion, 
nearly  bordering  upon  dissolution.  Lord  Shel- 
burne  became  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  assist- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  astonished  the  country,  and 
indeed  alp  Europe,  by  the  phounomeiion  of 
a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  He  began  his  career  with  a  pre- 
maturity of  talent  which  has  no  example,  and,  in 
a  time  of  difficulty  which  required  the  most  deter- 
mined resolution,  the  utmost  vigour  of  exerliou, 
and  a  mind  of  the  most  potent  grasp  and  un- 
bounded comprehension;  he  not  only  possessed 
them  all,  but  applied  them,  with  incomparable 
energy  and  effect,  to  the  advantage  of  his  country. 

His  popularity,  at  this  period,  effectually 
screened  him  from  every  charge  which  his  youth 
and  inexperience  might  justly  have  warranted, 
and  which  were  strongly  urged  against  him  by 
the  adverse  party.  The  situation  of  the  country 
was  extremely  critical.  The  American  war  had 
become  generally  odious;  and  all  hearts  panted 
for  a  cessation  of -hostilities.  This  object  was, 
therefore,  the  first  consideration  with  the  new 
ministry. 

The  combined  powers  had  recently  experienced 
great  humiliations,  and  consequently  the  opportu- 
nity was  not  to  be  lost.  A  general  peace  accord- 
ingly took  place;  but  the  terms  of  it  were  repro- 
bated by  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  most  masterly 
defence  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  which  pro- 
duced a  corresponding,  though  not  successful 
effect.  The  administration,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members,  was,  therefore, 
short-lived.  On  its  dissolution,  the  young  states- 
man withdrew  into  retirement,  and  afterward*; 
went  abroad  for  some  time,  visiting  Italy  and  se- 
veral of  the  German  courts. 

On  the  coalition-ministry  coming  into  place, 
Mr.  Mansfield's  seat  for  the  university  became 
vacant,  by  accepting  the  office  of  solicitor-gene- 
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ral,  and  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  oppose  him  :  with 
this  view  be  went  down  to  Cambridge;  but  he 
was  not  supported  by  the  heads  and  senior  mem- 
bers; one  almost  threw  the  door  in  his  face,  and 
wondered  at  the  impudence  of  the  young'  man, 
thus  to  come  down  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
university;  though  the  assurance  of  support  from 
several  independent  masters  of  arts  kept  alive  the 
scanty  hopes  of  future  success.  A  few  months, 
however,  changed  the  srene  ;  the  coalition-minis- 
try was  thrown  out;  he  repaired,  in  triumph,  to 
the  university,  was  received  with  open  arms,  car- 
ried his  election  by  means  of  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  was  able  also,  by  his  influence,  to 
make  Lord  Euston  his  colleague. 

An  occasion  suddenly  offered  for  bringing  Mr. 
Pitt  forward  once  more  on  the  great  theatre  of 
politics,  as  a  candidate  for  fame  and  power. 
The  British  dominions  in  India  had  long  been  in 
an  alarming  situation,  and  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  an  immediate  remedy  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  preserve  them.  With  this 
view,  Mr.  Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  formed, 
digested,  and  brought  forward  his  famous  India 
•bill,  which  he  earned  through  its  several  stages 
with  a  high  hand. 

The  coalition-ministry,  composed  of  such  an 
heterogeneous  mixture,  notwithstanding  their 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  gene- 
rally Obnoxious  to  the  nation  ;  and  this  measure 
was  particularly  offensive  to  the  great  body 
whom  it  immediately  affected.  Lord  North  and 
his  new  allies  were  accordingly  dismissed;  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  new  premier,  Mas  assisted  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Thurlow,  as  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  arrangements  which,  at  that  lime,  Vere 
however  only  considered  as  temporary. 

He  now  astonished  the  commercial  and  poli- 
tical world,  by  his  own  India  Bill!  He  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  commons  against  him ;  and  he  was  placed 
in  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  minister  acting 
with  a  minority,  and  that  too  in  opposition  to 
the  strongest  conflux  of  talents  ever  combined 
ag-ainst  any  administration.  He,  however,  re- 
mained firm  in  his  seat  amidst  a  jreneraJ  confu- 
sion ;  and  though  the  house  had  petitioned  his 
majesty  to  dismiss  him  and  Ms  coadjutors,  the 
young  premier  ventured  to  inform  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  that  their  petition  could  not 
be  complied  with ! 

This  struggle  between  the  commons  and  the 
.crown  was  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  the 
pAiple  at  large  were  of  opinion,  that  tlw  former 
encroached  upon  the  regal  prerogative;  on  the 
question  being,  in  a  manner,  thrown  into  their 
hands,  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  a  now  one 
was  returned,  which  changed  the  majority  and 
preserved  the  premier  in  his  office. 

The   commercial    treaty   with    France    was  a 
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bold   scheme,   and  evinced   deep    political   and  BOOKVH. 
mercantile  knowledge. 

The  union  also  of  the  two  sister  kingdoms, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 
They  who  consider  this  union  as  beneficial  to 
the  empire,  venerate  the  author  of  RO  grand  a 
scheme;  and  even  they  who  disapprove  of  the 
measure,  must  admi-re  the  talents  and  persever- 
ance displayed  in  its  execution.  The  Irish  union 
is  still  farther  memorable,  as  connected  with  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation. 

One  of  the  most  critical  circumstances  in  the 
annals  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  was  the  pe- 
riod when  the  regal  powers  were,  in  a  manner, 
unhappily  suspended,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  was  required  to  form  a  regency.  It 
was  a  crisis  not  only  novel,  but  of  extreme  mag- 
nitude, as  likely  to  become  the  precedent  for  fu- 
ture times ;  no  such  incident  having,  till  then, 
occurred  in  the  annals  of  English  history.  Some 
statesmen  would  have  worshipped  the  rising  sun  ; 
Mr.  Pitt,  however,  pursued  a  different  course, 
and,  without  seeking-  popularity,  deservedly  ac- 
quired it. 

When  the  revolution  took  place  in  France,  the 
situation  of  the  prime  minister  of  this  kingdom 
became  once  more  extremely  critical.  A  new 
mode  of  action,  a  new  scheme  of  politics,  was  to 
be  devised,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  day.  If  any  merit  be  due  to  boldness  of  in- 
vention, to  vigour  of  execution,  to  -wide  extension 
of  plans,  and  to  firmness  and  perseverance  of 
conduct,  certainly  the  administration  of  that  day 
had  an  undoubted  claim  to  public  gratitude, 
however  unsuccessful  their  councils  and  plans 
.proved. 

Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence,  if  it  possessed  not  all  the 
vehemence  of  Mr.  Fox's,  nor  all  the  splendour  of 
Mr.  Burke's,  was  iriore  perfect  in  its  kind  than 
the  eloquence  of  either  of  those  orators.  Upon 
great  occasions  it  was  lofty,  powerful,  and  com- 
manding ;  it  was  equally  calculated  to  animate 
the  heart  and  delight  the  ear.  Many  of  his 
speeches  upon  the  revolution  are  models  of 
reasoning,  as  well  as  of  eloquence.  It  was  at 
times  astonishing,  instantaneous,  and  electric — 
the  hearer  seemed  transported — the  applause  was 
often  tumultuous.  A  more  perfect  command  of 
language,  a  more  judicious  selection  of  phrases 
and  epithets,  no  man  ever  possessed.  It  appear- 
ed sometimes  as  if  his  language  had  too  much  of 
elegance — yet  it  was  always  unstudied — there  was 
•not  to  be  perceived,  as  in  other  orators,  any  painful 
effort  or  artifice  ;  his  language  was  perfectly  na- 
tural to  him,  and  whether  in  opening  a  subject 
or  in  reply,  his  diction  was  equally  elegant. 
The  arrangement  of  his  matter  was  another  ad- 
mirable quality  he  possessed  ;  nothing  was  in- 
volved ;  nothing  confused  ;  nothing1  crowded  iu 
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BOOKVir.  the  structure  ;  all  Mas  clear  and  perspicuous, har- 
mony and  proportion  pervaded  (lie  whole.  His 
manner  was  dignified  and  commanding. 

It  lias  been  often,  but  erroneously  supposed, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  harsh,  haughty,  and  repulsive, 
in  private  life.  The  contrary  is  the  fact ;  no  man 
was  ever  more  fondly  beloved  by  his  relatives  ; 
and  the  deep  grief  of  all  who  were  connected 
with  him  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  inanuer  in  which  he  attached  every 
one  to  him  who  was  honored  with  his  intimacy. 
In  private  life  his  manners  were  remarkably 
mild  ;  the  early  associates  of  his  infancy  and  youth 
were  always  remembered  by  him  with  ihe  greatest 
affection.  He  delighted  in  patronizing  and  pro- 
tecting them  ;  he  studied  their  interests  and  pro- 
moted their  fortunes. 

Mr.  Pitt  had,  however,  his  errors :  he  seemed 
to  have  adopted  as  his  main  principle  of  action, 
that  inconstancy  was  more  fatal  than  error;  and 
that  more  was  to  be  gained  by  persevering  even 
in  a  wrong  road,  removing  obstacles  as  they 
appeared,  and  moving  steadily,  though  obliquely, 
to  his  end,  than  by  changing  his  course  as  he 
discovered  his  errors.  This  was  doubtless  erio- 
neous,  but  it  was  the  error  of  a  manly  mind  and 
lofty  character.  Mr.  Pitt  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  found  it  an  inheritance  from  his  father.  It 
was  this  foible  in  his  character  which  at  times 
gave  his  a'dversaries  advantage  over  him.  As  to 
himself,  he  wholly  disregarded  a  partial  failure; 
it  was  part  of  his  system  to  expect  such  failures, 
and,  deeming  them  indifferent,  he  had  no  anxiety 
to  defend  them. — Many  measures  of  his  adminis- 
tration might  here  be  instanced,  which  he  never 
attempted  to  defend,  or,  if  he  entered  on  his  de- 
fence, it  was  with  a  kind  of  conscious  pride, 
which  still  farther  irritated  his  opponents. 

Another  characteristic  foible  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
an  insurmountable  jealousy  of  place  and  houor ; 
which  led  him,  in  his  avarice  for  exclusive  repu- 
tation, to  prefer  instruments  to  associates,  and 
thus  commit  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  those 
who  were  unequal  to  them.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  add,  that  lie  shewed  in  every  thing  a 
peculiar  magnanimity,  and  a  characteristic  gran- 
deur, which  never  deserted  him — his  schemes, 
considered  in  the  general,  and  as  separated  from 
their  execution,  were  always  great,  and,  as  far 
as  depended  upon  himself,  (lie  means  and  the 
execution  bore  the  stamp  of  the  same  master. 
Mr.  Pitt  never  was  married. 

On  Monday,  January  27,  Mr.  II.  Lascelles 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  That  an  hum- 
ble address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  his 
majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  the  remains  of  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Pitt  be  entered  at  the  public  expense, 
and  that  a  monument  be  erected  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  to  the  memory 


of  that  excellent  statesman,  with  an  inscription- 
expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  so  great  and  ir- 
reparable a  loss  ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
this  house  will  make  good  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  same." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Titchh'eld,  and  supported  by  Lord  Lovaine,  Mr. 
I.  H.  JBrowne,  Mr.  H.  Addington,  Sir  R.  liuxton, 
General  Tarleton,  Lord  Temple,  Mr.  R.  Ryder, 
Mr.  Rose,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Wilbor- 
force.  Jt  was  opposed  by  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Mr.  Pytches,  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  G.  Ponsoby.  and 
Mr.  Fox.  The  numbers,  on  a  dvision,  were,  for 
Mr.  Lascelles'  motion  258,  against  it  8i).  Ma- 
jority 1(!9. 

The  chief  arguments  for  the  motion,  were  the 
great  merits,  splendid  talents,  and  important  pub- 
lic services  of  the  eminent  character  to  whom  it 
related^,  and  these  points  were  illustrated  at  con- 
siderable length  by  some  of  the  members  who 
supported  the  motion. 

It  was  objected,  on  the  other  side,  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  confer  public  honors,  unless 
where  merit  had  been  conjoined  with  success; 
and,  it  was  urged,  that  no  example,  but  one, 
could  be  found,  where  such  honors  had  been  con- 
ferred on  a  statesman,  and  in  that  instance  (that 
of  Lord  Chatham)  the  success  as  well  as  the  me- 
rit was  indisputable. 

-    "  If  I  were  to  divide  (said  Mr.  Windham)  the 
whole  of  the  political  life  of  the  distinguished  per- 
son here  spoken  of,  into  two  distinct  periods,  one 
the  period  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the   other  the  period  subsequent 
to  that  event,  and  that  I  were  called  to  declare, 
that  cither  separately,  or  both  conjointly,  were  of 
a  sort  to  call  for  the  honors  now  proposed,   or  to 
justify  the   character  ascribed  in  the  resolution, 
of  '  An  excellent  Statesman,'   I   must  say  '  No.' 
I   have   nu  wish  to  bring  forward  my  opinion  in 
that  respect  at  the  present  moment,  but  when 
compelled  to  declare  myself,  I  must  say  what  1 
think  :  1  cannot  consent  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
different  from  what  1  think  the  true  one,  and  thus 
to  contribute  to  mislead  both  the  present  time  and 
posterity,  on   a  period  of  our  history  which  it  is 
most   important  for   them   to  judge    rightly    of. 
With  the  fullest  acknowledgment,  both  of  the  ta- 
lents and  the  virtues  of  the  eminent  man  in  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  think,  from  whatever  cause  it  has 
proceeded,  that  his  life  has  been  beneficial  to  his 
country.     For   the  earlier  part  of  it,  including 
the  commencement  of  his  power,  I  must  contra- 
dict every  principle  that  I  ever  maintained,  if  1 
said  that  it  was  so.     For  the  succeeding  period, 
the  greatest  in  which  a  statesman  was  ever  called 
to  act,  I  cannot  say  that  he  acted  his  part  greatly. 
I  do  not  judge  merely  from  the  event ;   though 
the  event,  for  the  present  purpose,  migfit  be  all 
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that  need  be  considered.  The  French  revolution 
was,  indeed,  a  storm  in  which  vessels  the  best 
formed,  and  constructed  with  the  greatest  skill, 
might  easily  founder :  but,  what  1  mean  lo  say, 
is,  "that  in  my  opinion  the  vessel  M'as  not.  conduct* 
ed  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  that  it  is,  in  all 
human  probability,  to  the  limit  of  the  pilot  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  our  present  fearful  situation." 

"  Public  honors,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  are  matters 
of  the  highest  importance,  because  they  must  more 
or  less  influence  posterity.  They  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  conferred  lightly,  but  only  where  merit 
is  clearly  seen  and  acknowledged.  Certainly, 
when  I  look  at  Lord  Chatham's  monument,  when 
I  find  the  inscription  bearing  upon  the  face  of  it 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  monument  was  voted, 
when  1  find  it  there  stated,  that  he  had  reduced 
the  power  of  France  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  raised 
the  prosperity  of  his  country  to  a  very  high  pitch, 
I  must  say  that  this  case  can  never  be  compared 
with  that  of  Lord  Chatham.  I  must  say,  that  the 
country  at  present  is  reduced  to  the  most  dau- 
gerous  and  alarming  situation — a  situation  which 
might  call  for  any  thing  rather  than  honors  to  be 
conferred  upon  him,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
measures  that  brought  it  to  this  state.  In  de- 
ciding upon  the  present  question,  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  take  any  one  particular  act  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  minister,  I  have  always 
thought,  and  do  still  think,  that  an  unfortunate 
system  of  government  has  pervaded  the  whole  of 
the  present  reign  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  sys- 
lem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters 
and  disappointments  which  the  country  has  expe- 
rienced, almost  uniformly,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  it.  Being  of  this  opinion,  how  can  I 
conscientiously  say,  that  he  who  followed  this  sys- 
tem was  an  '  excellent  statesman.'  Thinking  as 
1  do  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  system,  I 
cannot  but  accuse  the  late  minister  of  having,  I 
will  not  say  criminally,  (for  the  expression  might 
sound  in  some  ears  too  harsh),  but,  most  unfortu- 
nately, lent  his  brilliant  talents  and  his  command- 
ing eloquence  U>  the  support  of  it.  In  having 
done  so,  and  with  the  knowledge  he  must  have 
had  of  it,  I  esteem  him  the  more  culpable,  as 
without  that  splendour  of  mental  endowment, 
which  enabled  him  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
hideous  deformity  of  the  system  alluded  to,  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  that  it  could  not  have  resisted 
the  attacks  made  upon  it ;  and  consequently  could 
not  have  existed,  and  spread  its  baneful  influence 
half  so  long.  No  man  can  be  more  desirous  than 
I  am  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  remembrance  of 
those  contests  in  which  we  were  so  long  engaged. 
This  I  shewed  plainly  enough  while  he  wasafive. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  confer  public  honors,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  '  an  excellent  statesman,' 
on  the  man,  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  sole,  cer- 
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tamly  the  chief  supporter  of  a  system,  which  I  BOOK  VII. 
had  been  early  taught  to  consider  as  a  bad  one." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  in  reply  to  31r.  Fox, 
"  that  upon  the  arguments  of  that  honorable  gen- 
tleman, in  opposition  to  this  motion,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  reason.  This,  in  fact,  was  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  argument,  it  was  quite  a 
question  of  feeling.  The  acquiescence  of  that 
house  and  the  country,  in  such  a  proposition,  was 
more  to  be  looked  for  from  intuitive  feeling  than 
from  cold  reason  ;  and  if  that  feeling  did  not  exist, 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  arguing  men  into  it.  But. 
although  the  support  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  was  not  to  be  calculated  upon, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  motion  would  be  adopted. 
Indeed,  he  felt  confident  that  jt  would.  The  liotiso 
would  act  inconsistently  with  its  own  opinion,  re- 
peatedly expressed,  if  it  hesitated  lo  recognize  the 
merit — if  it  declined  to  distinguish  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Pitt." 

Mr.  Wifberforce  rose  "  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  public  virtues  and  splendid  talents  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  whom  he  declared  the  love  of  country  was 
to  be  found  as  sincere  and  ardent  as  ever  yet  ex- 
isted in  ai$  human  bosom.  With  regard  to  the 
assertion,  that  success  was  a  proper  criterion  by 
which  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  a  great  man,  the 
honorable  gentleman  reprobated  the  idea,  as  in- 
consistent with  wisdom  and  justice.  But,  if  the 
character  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  to  be  tried  by  that 
rule,  where  were  we  to  look  among  the  great  men 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  for  any  who  had 
stronger  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
their  country,  than  those  which  could  be  advanced 
in  favor  of  that  illustrious  personage.  When  the 
revolutionary  spirit  had  convulsed  France,  and 
alarmed  the  whole  civilized  world,  that  distin- 
guished statesman  completely  succeeded,  by  the 
vigour  and  sagacity  of  his  measures,  in  preventing 
that  dreadful  plague  from  reaching  us.  Tin's  was 
the  main  source  of  his  distinction — this  was  the 
great  pedestal  of  his  fame." 

On  the  yd  of  February,  Mr.  Cartwright  moved, 
that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  40,0007.  should  be  v»ted 
for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  debts,  which  motion 
was  carried  without  opposition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  common-councH  of  London, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  it  was  moved,  that  a  mo- 
nument  be  erected  in  Guildhall,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  after  some  debate,  the 
question  was  carried  by  a  majority — Ayes  77, 
Noes  71 — Majority  6. 

Mr.  Pitt's  funeral  took  place  February  23 ; 
it  was  very  grand  and  most  respectfully  attended, 
but  was  too  soon  after  Lord  Nelson's  (which  took 
place  January  8,)  to  cause  that  general  attention 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  paid  it. 

Mr.  Pitt's  death  opened  the  way  for  Mr.  Fox's 
return  to  office.  Lord  Grenville  M'as  ordered  by 
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BOOK  VII.  the  king  to  form  a  new  administration,  which, 
after  much  difficulty,  being  at  length  effected, 
the  cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Lord  Erskine,  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England ;  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  lord  president  of 
the  council  ;  Viscount  Sidnionlh,  lord  privy  seal; 
Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Lord 
Howick,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Earl  of 
Moii a,  master  general  of  the  ordnance;  Earl 
Spencer,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Windham,  secreta- 
ries of  state  for  the  home,  foreign,  and  war  depart- 
ments ;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  (he 
•exchequer;  and  Lord  Elleiiborough,  lord-chief- 
justice  of  England. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  went  as  lord -lieutenant 
to  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Elliot  accompanied  him  as 
chief-secretary.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  seals  in 
Ireland,  and  Sir  John  Newport  chancellor  of  the 
Irish  exchequer. 

In  short,  so  thorough  and  complete  a  change 
in  all  the  departments  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  year  1784. 

Much  was  expected  from  this  new  administra- 
tion; but  though  some  good-will  existed  towards 
them,  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in  their  favor. 


Little  popular  feeling,  indeed,  of  any  sort 
left  in  the  country.  The  violence  engendered  by 
the  French  revolution  had  long  since  spent  iis 
fury,  and  had  given  place  to  universal  apathy 
and  indifference  on  all  political  subjects  that  did 
not.  effect  directly  the  public  purse,  or  concern 
the  safety  or  naval  glory  of  the  kingdom.  Hatred 
of  peculation,  and  aversion  to  France,  were  the 
only  springs  that  moved  or  even  touched  the 
public,  mind.  But,  while  the  new  ministers 
could  reckon  little  on  the  zealous  or  ardent  sup- 
port of  the  country,  they  had  to  contend  at  once 
with  the  secret  disinclination  of  the  court,  and 
with  the  active  and  indefatigable  opposition  of 
the  persons  whom  they  had  recently  displaced 
from  office.  The  friends  and  adherents  of  the 
late  ministers,  ;thoiigh  disunited  in  every  other 
respect,  were  agreed  in  the  most  cordiaf  hatred 
of  their  successors ;  and  though  the  ex-ministers 
themselves  had  little  name  or  popularity  to  boast 
of,  their  followers  were  numerous  and  active,  and 
from  their  past  habits  and  occupations  they  were 
particularly  fitted  to  give  annoyance  lo  any  ad- 
ministration against  which  they  had  an  interest  to 
combine. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


Affairs  of  Naples. — Bonaparte's  Proclamation  against  the  Neapolitan  Dynasty. — Evacuation  of' 
Naples  by  the  Russians  and  English. — Flight  of  their  Sicilian  Majesties. — Progress  of  the. 
French  Army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte. — Actions  and  Defeat  nf  the  Neapolitans. — Joseph  Bona- 
parte declared  King  of  Naples. — Sir  Sidney  Smith's  fi.rperlif.ion. — Sir  John  Stuart's  ditt<: — 
Battle  of  Maida. — French  expelled  from  the  two  Calabrias. — Surrender  of  Gaeta. — Siege  of 
Rayusa. — Battle  of  Castelnttoi-o. 


AFTER  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  and  conclu- 
sion of  treaties  with  Austria  aud  Prussia,  the 
French  emperor  had  no  remaining  enemy  within 
his  reach,  except  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  re- 
cent conduct  had  been  such  as  to  provoke  the 
utmost  fury  of  his  indignation.  A  treaty  of  neu- 
trality between  France  and  Naples  had  been  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  21st  of  September,  by 
Talleyrand  and  the  Marquis  di  Gallo ;  and  rati- 
fied at  Portici  by  the  King  of  Naples  on  the  8th 
of  October.  By  this  treaty,  the  French  agreed 
to  withdraw  their  troops  frotn  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory, where  they  had  been  stationed,  without 
any  justifiable  pretence,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  England  ;  and  the  King  of 
Naples  engaged,  in  return,  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  war  between  France  and  the  allies,  and  to 


repel,  by  force,  every  encroachment  on  his  neu- 
trality. He  more  particularly  became  bound  not 
to  permit  the  troops  of  any  belligerent  power  to 
enter  his  territories  ;  not  to  confide  the  command 
of  his  armies  or  defence  of  his  strong  places  to 
any  Russian  or  Austrian  officer,  or  French  emi- 
grant, or  subject  of  any  belligerent ;  and  not  to 
<Klmit  any  belligerent  squadron  into  his  ports. 
But  hardly  had  six  weeks  elapsed  after  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty,  when  erery  one  of  its  stipu- 
lations was  violated  by  the  court  of  Naples.  On 
the  '20th  of  November  a  squadron  of  English  and 
Russian  ships  of  war  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  landed  a  body  of  forces  in  that  city  and 
its  vicioity.  It  was  doubtful  whether  this  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  by  the  allies  in  concert 
with  the  Neapolitan  government;  but,  whether 
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previously  consulted  or  not,  by  not  opposing  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  nor  even  remonstrating 
against  it,  the  latter  made  itself  a  party  to  the 
transaction,  and  forfeited  the  neutrality  secured 
to  it  by  the  treaty  recently  concluded.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  interpretation  of  its  conduct  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  Naples,  who  instantly  took 
down  the  arms  of  France  from  over  the  gate  of 
his  hotel,  and  demanded  passports,  to  enable  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  Had  the  court  of  Naples 
been  able  to  justify  itself  from  a  participation  in 
the  counsels  that  led  to  these  proceedings,  or  been 
still  desirous  of  maintaining  its  neutrality  in  the 
war  between  France  and  the  allies,  this  was  the 
moment  for  explanation.  But,  instead  of  keeping 
open  the  door  for  accommodation,  it  suffered  the 
French  ambassador  to  depart,  without  even  at- 
tempting a  vindication  of  its  conduct ;  and  con- 
tented itself  with  issuing  a  decree,  in  which,  after 
slightly  alluding  to  the  late  transactions,  but  with- 
out even  condescending  to  say,  that  the  neutrality 
of  its  territory  had  been  violated  against  its  will, 
it  promised  to  foreign  merchants,  subjects  of  the 
allies  of  France,  and  resident  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, who  might  otherwise  be  alarmed  at  the 
departure  of  the  French  ambassador,  protection 
for  their  property,  and  permission  to  pursue  their 
commerce.  The  appearance  of  such  a  decree, 
at  such  a  juncture,  was  regarded  by  France  as 
an  unequivocal  declaration,  that  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  allies  at  Naples,  if  not  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  were 
agreeable  to  its  wishes ;  and  if  any  doubts  had 
remained  of  its  intention  to  disregard  the  treaty 
of  Portici,  and  connect  itself  with  the  allies,  its 
subsequent  conduct  would  have  soon  removed 
them. 

The  Russians,  who  were  in  number  about 
14,000  men,  under  General  Lasey,  landed  at 
Naples,  and  were  quartered  in  that  city  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  English,  amounting  to 
about  10,000,  disembarked  at  Castel-a-mare,  and 
were  cantoned  at  that  place,  at  Torre  del  Greco 
and  in  the  vicinity.  Sir  James  Craig  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces,  and  Sir 
John  Stuart  second  in  command.  No  sooner 
were  the  troops  on  shore,  than  preparations  for 
active  hostilities  were  begun  by  the  government 
of  Naples.  Levies  of  Neapolitans  were  ordered. 
Horses  and  waggons,  necessary  for  the  advance 
of  the  army,  were  provided.  Magazines  were  col- 
lected, and  every  demonstration  was  given  by 
the  court  of  Naples,  that,  if  not  consulted  before 
the  expedition  was  undertaken,  the  plan  of  ope- 
rations, whatever  it  was,  had  now  its  hearty  appro- 
bation and  support. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  court  of  Naples  was 
made  sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  its  imprudence. 
On  the  morning  after  the  signature  of  the  peace 
of  Presburgh,  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation, 

35. 


from    his    head-quarters    at    Vienna,   declaring  BOOK  VII. 

"  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign,"  

and  denouncing  vengeance  against  the  reigning  C»A*.  II. 
family,  in  terms  that  left  no  hope  of  pardon  or  *^^s^s 
accommodation.  Hardly  had  this  threatening  1806. 
proclamation  reached  Naples,  when  the  allies, 
who  had  brought  the  Neapolitan  government  into 
these  difficulties,  set  the  first,  example  of  flight, 
and  abandoned  to  their  fate  the  royal  personages 
whom  they  had  so  inexcusably  involved  in  rain. 
A  courier  arrived  at  Naples,  with  orders  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  for  the  Russian  troops  to 
re-embark  and  return  to  Corfu.  The  retreat  of 
the  Russians  led  necessarily  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Had  the  Russians  remained,  who  fonned 
the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army,  there  is  a 
strong  position  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
having  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo  on  the  right, 
and  the  Ganigliano  on  the  left,  which  might  have 
been  maintained  against  the  French. — But,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Russians,  the  English  were 
too  few  in  number  for  so  extensive  a  line  of  de- 
fence, and,  therefore,  Sir  James  Craig  determined 
on  retiring  with  his  troops  to  Sicily,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. — This  resolution, 
which  seemed,  indeed,  the  only  reasonable  plan 
left  him  to  adopt,  he  carried  into  execution  with- 
out delay,  and  thus  secured  Sicily  from  the  French, 
which,  had  he  attempted  without  success  the  de- 
fence of  Naples,  must  have  fallen  into  their  hands 
without  resistance.  This  hasty  retreat  of  Sir 
James  Craig  excited  murmurs  among  his  soldiers, 
who,  with  the  spirit  natural  to  British  troops, 
were  indignant  at  the  appearance  of  flying  before 
an  enemy,  distant  from  them  many  hundred  miles. 
It  was  still  less  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Naples, 
which  was  unwilling  to  abandon  its  capital,  and 
too  weak,  without  assistance,  to  attempt  its  de- 
fence.— But,  the  British  general,  disregarding  the 
murmurs  of  the  one  and  remonstrances  of  the 
other,  persisted  in  his  resolution ;  and  being  con- 
vinced that  Naples  could  not  be  defended  with 
the  forces  under  his  command,  he  wisely  deter- 
mined not  to  expose  his  troops  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ardour  and  inexperience,  nor  to 
sacrifice  them  to  the  wild  and  extravagant  pro- 
jects of  the  court  of  Naples. 

In  the  mean  time  a  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Mas- 
sena,  Regnier,  and  other  generals  of  reputation, 
was  advancing  towards  Naples;  and  on  the  9th  of 
February  its  head-quarters  were  at  Ferentino, 
on  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom.  From  this  place 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
threatening  the  court  of  Naples  with  the  severest 
vengeance  for  its  breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Portici,  but  promising  to  the  people, 
that  if  they  submitted  to  the  French  arms,  their 
religion,  laws,  and  property  should  be  respected. 
Having  passed  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  the 
6L 
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BOOKVU.  French  advanced  in  three  divisions.  The  right 
~  ~  commanded  by  Regnier,  marched  to  Gaeta  with- 
s^v^,  out  opposition,  and  summoned  the  Prince  of 
1«<J6  Hesse-Philipsthadt,  the  governor  of  that  place,  to 
surrender,  ottering  him  honorable  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, and  warning  him  of  the  ineflieacy  of  resist- 
ance. The  answer  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  was  a 
determinate  refusal  to  capitulate;  on  which  the 
French  attacked  and  carried  the  redoubt  of  St. 
Andre,  defended  by  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  but  lost, 
in  the  attack,  General  Gigny,  an  excellent  officer, 
much  lamented  by  their  army.  The  centre  divi- 
sion, under  the  command  of  Massena,  met  with 
no  resistance  in  its  march  to  Naples.  Capua  sur- 
rendered on  the  12th  of  February  ;  and,  on  the 
15tb,  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples,  the  gar- 
rison left  in  that  city  and  in  the  neighbouring 
forts  having  previously  capitulated.  Next  day, 
he  went  publicly  to  mass,  which  was  celebrated 
by  Cardinal  Rutfb,  Archbishop  of  Naples;  and  to 
display  his  devotion  in  a  manner  more  gratifying 
to  the  populace,  he  presented  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, as  an  offering  to  Saint  Jariuarius,  the  tute- 
lary saint  of  Naples. 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Naples  had  left  his 
capital  on  the  23d  of  January,  to  seek  refuge,  a  se- 
cond time,  at  Palermo ;  and  the  queen  had  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Part  of  the  Neapolitan  army 
accompanied  the  king  and  queen  in  their  flight, 
and  a  number  of  persons,  connected  with  the 
court  or  obnoxious  to  the  French,  made  their 
escape  along  with  them.  Though  the  king  had 
been  always  a  favorite  with  the  populace,  no 
effort  was  made  to  detain  him,  nor  disposition 
shewn,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  arm  in  his 
defence.  The  queen  was  detested  by  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  no  sentiment,  but  exultation,  attend- 
ed her  flight. 

The  Duke  of  Calabria,  heir-apparent  of  Naples, 
to  whom  the  king,  his  father,  before  his  departure 
had  delegated  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during 
his  own  absence,  remained  at  Naples  till  the  7th 
of  February.  But,  having  tried,  in  vain,  to  open 
a  negociation  with  the  French,  he  abandoned  the 
city  on  their  approach,  and  retired,  with  a  body 
of  troops,  to  Calabria,  where  General  Dumas,  a 
French  emigrant  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  endeavouring 
to  organize  a  levy  en  masse,  for  the  defence  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  activity  of  the 
French,  however,  left  the  Neapolitan  generals  but 
a  short  time  to  complete  their  preparations.  Ge- 
neral Regnier  was  called  from  before  Gaeta,  and 
sent  after  the  fugitives  with  part  of  the  army 
which  had  entered  Naples.  No  stand  was  made 
by  the  Neapolitan  generals  till  they  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Calabria ;  when  having  taken  a  strong- 
position  at  Lago  Negro,  they  determined  to  wait 
there  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  An  action 


ensued,  in  which  the  Neapolitans,  after  attempting, 
in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage  of  a  small  rivulet, 
were  driven  with  great  loss  from  their  position. 
This  action,  which  seomed  to  have  been  obsti- 
nately disputed  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans, 
was  fought  on  the  6th  of  31arch.  On  the  two 
following  days  Regnier  continued  to  advance, 
driving  SUM  1 1  parties  of  the  Neapolitans  before 
him,  and  on  the  9th  he  attacked  their  army  in  its 
entrenched  position  at  Campo  Tenese.  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  accounts,  the  Neapolitans  be- 
haved most  shamefully  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  said  to  have  fled  at  the  first  onset,  abandon- 
ing their  cannon  and  baggage,  and  about  2,000 
prisoners  to  the  enemy ;  and  to  have  dispersed 
after  the  battle  so  completely,  that  General  Da- 
mas  was  unable,  in  his  flight,  to  collect  together 
more  than  900  infantry  and  50  horse. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  disorder  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan army,  in  Calabria,  was  owing  more  to  the 
want  of  skill  and  courage  in  their  leaders,  than  to 
any  misconduct  in  their  troops. — The  battle  of 
Carnpo  Tenese,  (if  it  deserves  the  name,)  put  an 
end  at  this  time  to  the  war  in  Calabria.  Regnier 
advanced  to  Neggis  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  placed  a  French  garrison  in  the  fort  of 
Scylla.  Another  division  of  the  French  army 
inarched,  without  opposition,  to  Tarento,  and  took 
possession  of  that  important  city,  the  most  conve- 
niently situated  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  for  me- 
nacing, at  once,  both  Sicily  and  Greece. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  had  now  submit- 
ted to  the  French  arms,  except  Gaeta  and  Civi- 
telle  del  Tranto,  in  the  farther  Abru/zo. — Gaeta, 
which  is  situated  on  the  point  of  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
fourth  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
strongly  fortified,  was  still  held  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Philipsthadt ;  and  such  was  the  strength  of 
the  place  and  resolution  of  the  governor,  that  the 
French  had  no  chance  of  becoming  masters  of  it 
without  a  regular  siege;  which,  for  want  of  batter- 
ing cannon,  they  were  unable  for  some  time  to  com- 
mence. But,  though  no  enemy  appeared  against 
them  in  the  field,  the  country  they  had  subdued 
was  far  from  being  tranquil.  Assassinations,  rob- 
beries, and  other  disorders  inseparable  from  a 
dissolution  of  government,  broke  out  at  Naples 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  required, 
for  their  suppression,  the  most  rigorous  and  vigi- 
lant police.  These  disorders,  which  filled  the  better 
sort  of  Neapolitans  with  the  most  dismal  apprehen- 
sions, were  fomented  by  the  partizans  and  emissa- 
ries of  the  old  government,  wno  thought  to  distress 
the  French  by  exciting  disturbances  in  the  coun- 
try. But,  such  wretched  policy  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  alienate  still  farther  from  the  exiled 
family  all  persons  of  rank,  property,  or  consider- 
ation at  Naples,  and  to  attach  them  more  firmly  to 
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the  French  interest,  from  the  predominance  of 
which  only  they  could  expect  security  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  knowledge  that  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  principal  Neapolitans,  determined  Bona- 
parte to  make  known,  without  further  delay,  his 
ultimate  intentions  with  respect  to  Naples.  He 
had  already  declared,  that  the  exiled  family  should 
never  return  to  occupy  tlte  throne  which  they  had 
abandoned.  He  now  issued  a  decree,  conferring 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother  Joseph  and 
his  legitimate  heirs-male;  without  prejudice  to 
their  eventual  claim  to  the  throne  of  France;  hut 
with  a  proviso,  that  the  crown  of  France  and  that 
of  Naples  should  never  be  united  on  the  same 
head. 

In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  French  senate  on  the  30th  of 
March,  Joseph  Bonaparte  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  King  of  Naples,  and  made  all  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  kingdom  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  him.  The  city  of  Naples  was  illu- 
minated on  this  occasion,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  no- 
bles, who  were  eager  to  shew  their  attachment  to 
their  new  king,  and  accept  of  offices  and  distinc- 
tions in  his  service,  in  order  to  mark,  not  so  much 
their  devotion  to  him  as  their  aversion  to  the 
exiled  family. 

The  assumption  of  the  regal  dignity  in  Naples, 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  the  defection  of  so 
many  persons  of  distinction,  excited  the  liveliest 
indignation  at  the  court  of  Palermo.  Instead  of 
profiting  by  their  past  misfortunes,  the  Queen  and 
Duke  of  Calabria  listened  to  no  counsels  but  such 
as  flattered  their  anger  with  plans  of  vengeance, 
or  soothed  their  impatience  with  idle  projects  for 
regaining  their  lost  dominions.  Though  driven 
from  Naples  by  their  inability  to  resist  the  French 
arms,  they  were  now  eager  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  that  kingdom,  and  confident  of  expelling 
from  it  an  enemy  whose  invasion  they  had  not 
ventured  to  oppose,  or  even  dared  to  await. — 
No  event  had  happened  since  their  flight,  to  encou- 
rage them  in  so  wild  and  unpromising  an  enter- 
prize. — They  had  no  foreign  succour  to  reckon 
upon,  nor  prospect  of  any  diversion  of  importance 
in  their  favor.  To  the  efforts  of  their  Neapolitan 
subjects  alone  could  they  look  for  assistance; 
but,  to  expect  a  prosperous  issue  to  their  at- 
tempts, without  farther  aid  than  their  late  sub- 
jects could  afford,  was  to  suppose,  that  Nea- 
politans fighting  to  subvert  their  government, 
were  more  formidable  than  Neapolitans  fighting 
in  its  defence.  Plans  founded  on  such  expecta- 
tions terminated  as  might  have  been  foreseen. 
In  some  of  the  provinces  of  Naples,  emissaries 
from  the  court  of  Palermo  were  successful  in 
exciting  insurrections  against  the  French,  and  in 
all  they  produced  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  in- 


subordination, which    gave    to   the   new  govern-  BOOKVH. 

ment  great  disquietude.     But  no  permanent  good  

resulted   from   these  disturbances,  to  compensate    CHAP.  II. 
the  present  evils  to  which  they  led.     Abruzzo  and    -^v^/ 
Calabria  were  delivered  fora  short  time  from  the       1806. 
French  yoke.     But,  though  the  insurgents  fought 
with    unparalleled  courage  and  intrepidity,  and 
were  successful  in  many   encounters,  the  num- 
bers and  discipline  of  the  French  prevailed  in  the 
end  ;  so  that  after  a  fruitless  waste  of  blood,  and 
perpetration  of  atrocities,  on  all  sides,   disgrace- 
ful   to    humanity,    these    provinces    were    agaia 
compelled  lo  acknowledge  Joseph  Bonaparte  for 
their  sovereign. 

The  provinces  of  Abruzzo,  though  naturally 
poor,  are  inhabited  by  a  more  respectable  and 
less  indigent  peasantry  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. — The  late  government, 
which  stood  in  awe  of  the  Abruzzese,  had  been 
careful  not  to  violate  their  privileges,  nor  in  any 
sort  to  oppress  them ;  and  had,  on  the  contrary, 
relieved  them  from  some  local  taxes  unfavorable 
to  their  industry.  So  easy  is  it  for  princes  to 
gain  the  affections  of  their  subject*,  that  these 
slight  favors  had  kindled  a  lively  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  exiled  family  in  the  breasts 
ef  the  Abruzzese.  When,  therefore.,  a  successful 
sally  from  Gaeta  had  enabled  part  of  the  ga  •- 
rison  of  that  fortress  to  cut  its  way  through  ;he 
besieging  army,  and  reach  the  mountains  of 
Abruzzo,  the  flames  of  insurrection  spread  rapidly 
over  the  province. 

After  a  long  resistance,  Civitella  del  Tranto,  in 
the  further  Abruzzo,  was  obliged  te  surrender  to 
the  French :  the  Abruzzese,  who  had  taken  up 
arms,  had  defended  themselves  for  many  months, 
and  submitted  at  length  on  honorable  terms  of 
capitulation. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
had  arrived  at  Palermo,  in  the  Pompee,  of  84 
guns,  and  taken  the  command  of  the  English 
squadron  destined  for  the  defence  of  Sicily,  con- 
sisting of  five  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
transports,  and  gun-boats.  With  this  force 
under  his  command,  Sir  Sidney  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  began  his  operations  by  intro- 
ducing into  Gaeta  supplies  of  stores  and  am- 
munition, of  which  its  garrison  had  been  greatly 
in  want.  Having  performed  this  important  ser- 
vice, and  left  at  Gaeta  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats, 
under  the  protection  of  a  frigate,  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  place,  he  proceeded  to  the  bay  of 
Naples,  spreading  such  alarm  along  the  coast, 
that  the  French  conveyed  in  haste  to  Naples 
part  of  their  battering  train  from  the  trenches  be- 
fore Gaeta,  in  order  to  protect  the  capital  from 
insult,  and  secure  it  from  attack.  It  happened, 
that  at  the  moment  when  Sir  Sidney  came  in 
sight  of  Naples,  that  city  was  illuminated  on  ac- 
count of  Joseph  Bonaparte  being  proclaimed 
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BOOK  VH.  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.   It  was  in  the  power  of 

the  English  admiral  to  have  disturbed  their  fes- 

II.  tivity ;  but,  as  the  sufferers  from  his  interference 
must  hare  been  the  inhabitants  of  Naples,  and 
not  the  French  troops,  or  the  new  king-,  ne  wisely 
and  humanely  forbore,  and  made  for  the  isle  of 
Capri;  of  which  he  took  possession,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  and  placed  in  it  an  English  garrison. — 
He  then  proceeded  southward  along  the  coast, 
.giving  the  greatest  annoyance  every  where  to  the 
enemy,  obstructing  by  land,  and  intercepting  en- 
tirely by  sea  their  communication  along  the  shore, 
so  as  to  retard  their  operations  against  Gaeta, 
which  was  the  chief  purpose  for  undertaking  this 
expedition. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Sidney  to  Palermo,  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  service,  he  was  led,  from 
the  active  turn  and  sanguine  temper  of  his  mind, 
to  enter  with  eagerness  into  the  projects  of  the 
court,  and  to  second  its  views  on  Calabria  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Finding  him  favorably  in- 
clined to  their  schemes,  and  anxious  to  distinguish 
himself  by  some  great  exploit,  their  Sicilian  ma- 
jesties invested  the  British  admiral  with  the  most 
ample  authority  in  Calabria,  and  even  constituted 
him  their  viceroy  in  that  province.  But,  though 
active  and  indefatigable  in  the  duties  of  his  new 
department,  and  successful  in  distributing  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  among  the  Calabrians,  he 
soon  found,  that,  unless  an  English  army  made 
its  appearance  in  the  country,  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  producing  an  insurrection  against 
the  French.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for 
the  court  of  Palermo,  either  to  abandon  the  fruit 
of  all  its  intrigues  and  machinations,  or  to  pre- 
vail on  the  commander  of  the  English  forces 
in  Sicily  to  invade  Calabria  with  part  of  his 
army. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Naples,  Sir  James 
Craig  had  retired  with  the  English  army  to 
Sicily,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Mes- 
sina, as  the  station  best  adapted  for  protecting  the 
island  from  invasion. — There  he  remained  till 
April,  when  bad  health  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  command  to  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  was  soon 
after  entrusted  by  his  Sicilian  majesty  with  the 
defence  of  the  east  coast  of  Sicily  from  Melazzo 
to  Cape  Passaro,  and  with  the  command  of  the 
Sicilian  troops  in  that  district.  The  army  con- 
tinued in  its  position  at  Messina  till  the  end  of 
June,  without  attempting  offensive  operations 
against  the  enemy. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England, 
that  Sicily  should  not  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
France ;  and  therefore  Sir  John  Stuart,  when  so- 
licited by  the  court  of  Palermo  to  assist  in  its 
schemes  on  Calabria,  hesitated  long,  and  deli- 
berated maturely  before  he  complied.  He  con- 
sidered, that  an  expedition  to  Calabria,  however 
it  might  gratify  their  Sicilian  majesties,  could  not, 


on  the  most  favorable  supposition,  lead  to  their 
re-establishment  at  Naples,  nor  even  secure  to 
them  the  possession  of  any  part  of  their  continental 
dominions ;  whereas,  if  it  failed,  it  must  weaken 
the  defence  and  endanger  the  safety  of  Sicily. 
He  was,  therefore,  averse  to  such  an  expedition, 
and  refused  to  engage  in  it  when  first  proposed  to 
him.  But,  overcome  by  the  urgent  and  repeated 
instances  of  the  Sicilian  government,  encouraged 
by  flattering  accounts  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Calabrians,  and  foreseeing  tliat,  if  success  at- 
tended the  first  operations,  he  should  be  able  at 
any  rate  to  destroy  the  stores  and  ammunition 
collected  in  Calabria  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  he 
consented  at  length  to  land  with  part  of  his  army 
en  the  continent,  and  make  trial  of  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  the  people  to  their  former  masters. 
The  enterprize  which  Sir  John  Stuart  thus  re- 
luctantly undertook,  he  conducted  with  singular 
judgment  and  ability,  and  brought  to  a  for- 
tunate conclusion,  with  infinite  glory  to  the  British 
arms,  but  without  any  of  those  advantages  to  the 
court  of  Palermo  which  it  had  fondly  anticipated 
from  the  experiment 

Tue  troops  destined  to  this  expedition  by  Sir 
John  Stuart,  amounted  to  about  4,800  effective 
men. — With  this  small  force  he  landed  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  in  a  bay  in  the  gulph 
of  St.  Eufemia,  near  the  northern  frontier  of 
Lower  Calabria.  Little  opposition  was  made  to 
his  lauding  by  the  enemy,  who  had  not  yet  col- 
lected their  forces.  A  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately issued  by  the  English  general,  inviting 
the  Calabrians  to  join  the  standard  of  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  offering  them  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  their  defence.  Few  or  none,  however, 
obeyed  the  summons.  Disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations from  the  inhabitants,  Sir  John  Stuart 
was  hesitating  whether  to  re-embark  his  troops, 
when  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  Ge- 
neral Regnier  was  encamped  at  Maida,  about  ten 
miles  off,  with  an  army  nearly  equal  to  his  own. 
Understanding  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
general  was  in  daily  expectation  of  reinforce- 
ments, he  determined  to  advance  next  morning, 
(July  4)  and  attack  him  before  they  arrived. 

The  two  armies  were  separated  by  a  plain  from 
four  to  six  miles  in  breadth,  extending  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  chains 
of  mountains.  The  French  occupied  a  strong 
position  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  woody  hill,  below 
the  village  of  Maida,  having  the  river  Lamato  in 
front,  and  their  flanks  strengthened  by  a  thick 
impervious  underwood.  In  numbers  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  English,  having  received 
the  expected  reinforce»ent  before  the  battle. 
Their  force  was  about  7,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
English  did  not  amount  to  4,800.  Had  Regnier 
remained  upon  the  heights,  the  English  must 
have  attacked  him  with  great  disadvantage,  and 
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though  the  event  of  the  engagement  would  have 
been  probably  the  same,  the  loss  on  their  part  must 
have  been  more  considerable.  But,  fortunately, 
blinded  by  an  excess  of  confidence  in  his  own 
troops,  and  an  undue  and  unbounded  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  he  quitted  his  strong  position,  and 
drew  up  his  army  on  the  plain. 

The  English,  surprised  at  the  number  of  his 
troops,  which  was  greater  than  theyVixpected, 
but  in  no  wise  dismayed  by  their  appearance,  ad- 
vanced with  undiminished  alacrity  to  the  attack. 
The  action  began  on  the  right  of  the  English 
army.  After  some  firing,  both  sides  prepared  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  advanced  with  ap- 
parently equal  resolution ;  but  the  French,  who 
had  probably  imbibed  from  their  general  his 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  enemy,  were  so  as- 
tonished at  the  firmness  with  which  the  English 
advanced  to  the  charge,  that,  struck  with  a  sudden 
panic,  they  gave  way  after  the  bayonets  of  the 
two  armies  had  begun  to  cross,  and  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  by  flight.  It  was  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  escape.  They  were  overtaken  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of 
the  left  wing  of  their  army  Was  totally  routed  and 
dispersed.  The  enemy  being  thus  completely 
discomfited  on  their  left,  made  an  effort,  with 
their  right,  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  day ;  but 
they  were  resisted  with  great  steadiness  by  the 
English  left,  and  their  cavalry  being  thrown  into 
disorder,  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  English  flank, 
by  an  unexpected  fire  from  the  twentieth  regi- 
ment, which  landed  during  the  action,  and  carne 
up  at  this  critical  juncture,  they  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle  with  precipitation,  and  left  an  un- 
disputed victory  to  their  opponents.  About  700 
French  were  buried  on  the  ground,  and  1,000  pri- 
soners taken,  among  whom  were  General  Com- 
pere and  several  other  officers  of  rank  ;  but  their 
total  loss  from  th:s  conflict  was  estimated  by  Sir 
John  Stuart  at  not  less  than  4,000  men.  The 
I'/ng-lish  had  only  45  men  killed  and  282  wound- 
ed in  the  action. 

This  glorious  victory,  which  was  gained  on  the 
Gth  of  July,  was  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion in  both  the  Calabrias.  The  peasants,  al- 
ready prepared  to  take  up  arms,  rose  in  every 
direction  against  the  French,  cut  off  their  strag- 
glers, pursued  their  flying  parties,  and  attacked 
their  posts.  The  French,  provoked  by  their  de- 
feat, and  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  in- 
Mirgents,  who  gave  no  quarter  to  such  as  fell 
into  their  hands,  retaliated  with  a  savageness 
•''.ud  ferocity  more  disgraceful  to  their  character 
ihan  the  panic  terrors  which  had  seized  them  at 
Maida.  The  villages  which  declared  against 
them  were  plundered  and  burned  to  the  ground, 
j.ud  the  inhabitants  massacred  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  This  usage  still  farther  inflamed 
the  Calabrlans,  whose  attacks  on  their  posts  were 
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incessant  and  furious,  till,  with  the  assistance  of  BOOK  VII. 
the  English,  they  drove  them  entirely  out  of  their 
country.  Unable  to  contend  with  their  numerous 
and  exasperated  assailants,  the  French  were 
compelled  at  length  to  evacuate  both  Calabrias, 
and  to  abandon  all  the  cannon,  stores,  and  am- 
munition which  they  had  collected  in  these  pro- 
vinces for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  Not  a  single 
place  along  the  coast  was  left  in  their  possession, 
from  Coohne  to  Sicosa.  Of  9,000  men,  which 
was  the  amount  of  their  force  in  Lower  Calabria, 
before  the  battle  of  Maida,  not  above  8,000  made 
good  their  retreat  :  in  Upper  Calabria  their  loss 
from  the  insurgents,  for  the  English  did  not  pe- 
netrate into  that  province,  wasr  by  their  own 
confession,  very  considerable.  . 

But  glorious  and  successful  as  this  expedition 
had  been,  it  soon  appeared  how  far  it  was  from 
having  opened  to  the  King  of  Sicily  any  prospect 
of  regaining  his  kingdom  of  Naples.  So  sensible 
was  Sir  John  Stuart  of  his  inability  to  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  won  in  Calabria,  that  from  the 
plain  of  Maida  he  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
turning without  loss  of  time  to  Sicily.  On  the 
18th  of  July  his  head-quarters  were  at  Bagnars, 
near  Reggio ;  and  on  the  23d  the  fort  of  Scylh, 
opposite  to  Messina,  a  place  of  great  importance 
for  the  secure  navigation  of  the  straits,  surrender- 
ed to  one  of  his  officers.  The  whole  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  now  withdrawn  from  Calabria,  ex- 
cept the  garrison  of  Scylla,  and  a  detachment  of 
the 78th  regiment,  under  Colonel  M'Leod  ;  which 
had  been  sent  in  the  Amphion  frigate  to  the  coast 
near  Catanzaro,  in  order  to  countenance  and  as- 
sist the  insurgents  in  that  quarter.  This  service 
was  effectually  performed  by  Colonel  M'Leod 
and  Captain  Hoste  of  the  Amphion.  The  French 
under  Regnier  were  severely  harassed  in  their 
retreat  along  the  shore  from  Catauzaro  to  Cotrone, 
and  the  latter  place,  with  all  its  magazines  and 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

General  Acland  was  also  dispatched  to  the  bay 
of  Naples,  with  the  58th  and  81st  regiments,  to 
make  demonstrations  in  that  direction,  which 
might  alarm  the  enemy,  and  deter  him  from  send- 
ing reinforcements  to  Calabria.  General  Acland 
was  not  absolutely  prohibited  from  landing  his 
troops,  but  he  was  directed  not  to  expose  his 
soldiers  to  that  danger,  unless  he  had  a  prospect 
of  effecting  some  object  of  real  and  permanent 
utility.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  in  the  mean  time 
actively,  if  not  judiciously,  employed  along  the 
coast,  assisting  the  insurgents  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, supplying  them  with  provisions,  and 
conveying  them  from  one  place  to  another,  in  the 
vessels  under  his  command.  By  these  exertions 
he  contributed  materially  to  extend  the  insurrec- 
tion along  the  coast,  and  to  expel  the  enemy  from 
the  watch-towers  and  castles  which  they  occupied 
upon  the  shore.  These  operations  were,  in  some' 
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BOOK  Vll.  instances,  of  use,  by  securing  a  safer  and  better 
anchorage  for  his  ships  ;  but,  in  others,  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  they  cost  exceeded  the  value 
of  his  acquisitions.  In  one  of  these  adventures, 
two  officers"  and  five  seamen  were  killed  and 
thirty-four  seamen  wounded,  in  the  attack  of  an 
insignificant  fort  at.  Point,  Licosa,  which  he  de- 
stroyed when  it  fell  into  his  hands.  No  British 
troops  were  stationed  any  where  to  maintain  his 
conquests,  except  in  the  isle  of  Capri,  which  was 
kept  as  a  place  of  refreshment  fur  the  navy  :  but 
a  number  of  posts  were  occupied  and  garrisoned 
by  the  insurgents,  such  as  Atnantea,  Scalea,  and 
the  isle  of  Dino  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Calabria, 
and  Maratea,  Sapei,  Camerota,  Palinuro,  and 
other  places  in  the  bay  of  Policastro.  The  chief, 
or  rather  sole  use  of  these  posts  consisted  in  the 
protection  which  they  afforded  to  the  anchorage 
upon  the  coast,  and  facilities  thereby  given  to  the 
British  and  Neapolitan  small  craft,  of  intercepting 
the  coasting  .communications  of  the  enemy,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  supply  of  his  army  in  Calabria 
wilh  cannon,  which,  from  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  convey  by 
land. 

The  loss  of  Gaera,  which  surrendered  to  the 
French  soon  after  the  battle  of  Maida,  more  than 
counterbalanced  these  trifling  successes  in  other 
parts  of  the  coast.  While  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
continued  to  have  the  command  of  Gaeta,  that 
place  was  gallantly  defended ;  and  sallies  were 
repeatedly  made  with  the  greatest  success,  by 
which  the  operations  of  the  enemy  were  impeded, 
their  cannon  spiked,  and  their  batteries  taken  and 
destroyed.  But  the  Prince  of  Hesse  having  been 
wounded  by  a  splinter,  and  removed  for  nis  re- 
covery to  Palermo,  and  the  French  having  at 
length  brought  their  artillery  to  act  upon  the 
place,  the  lieutenant-governor,  Colonel  Hotz,  saw 
himself  forced  to  capitulate.  The  surrender  of 
Gaeta  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  was  as  strong  as  in  the 
south  ;  and  set  at  liberty  a  force  of  10,000  men, 
previously  employed  in  that  siege,  to  act  against 
the  Calabrians. 

A  decree  was  issued  at  Naples,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  declaring  the  two  Calabrias  in  a  state  of 
war,  and  subjecting  them  to  all  the  rigours  of 
military  law.  Massena,  invested  with  despotic 
authority,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  sent  to  Veduce  them  to  obedience.  The 
insurgents  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  were  too  much  divided 
among  themselves  to  attempt  any  enterprise  of 
importance,  even  against  his  out-posts.  The  diffi- 
culty of  transporting  artillery  over  the  mountains 
retarded  his  operations ;  but  his  progress,  though 
slow,  was  uninterrupted,  aud  his  successes,  though 


often  dearly  bought,  were  not  checked  by  any 
reverse. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French  army  entered  Cosenza,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Calabria,  and  before  the  beginning  of 
September  they  had  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  that  province,  excepting  Amantea,  Sca- 
lea, andrSoinc  other  places  upon  the  coast.  But 
it  was  &jie  time  before  they  penetrated  in  force 
into  the  flower  Calabria.  Their  head-quarters, 
in  December,  were  still  at  Cosenza  and  Finnic 
Freddo,  in  Upper  Calabria,  though  their  advanced 
posts  had  long-  before  been  at  Monteleone  and 
Mileto,  about  30  miles  distant  from  Scylla.  Co- 
trone  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  nor  Amantea,  the  last  place  held  by  the 
insurgents  upon  the  Coast,  till  the  beginning-  of 
the  ensuing  spring. 

The  Calabrian  insurgents  or  masse  were  com- 
posed of  the  lowest,  worst,  and  most  miserable  of 
the  country  people  and  villagers.  Attracted  by 
pay  or  the  hope  of  plunder  to  the  standard  under 
which'  they  fought,  no  confidence  could  be  re- 
posed in  their  fidelity ;  and  though  individually 
brave,  when  assembled  in  bodies  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  their  steadiness.  While  the 
French  were  still  at  a  distance,  a  report  was 
brought  to  the  masse  in  Lower  Calabria,  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  to  attack  them,  on  which 
the  capi,  or  chiefs  of  the  masse,  fled  in  the  most 
shameful  manner,  and  the  masse,  abandoned  by 
their  leaders,  after  recovering  from  their  first 
panic,  broke  out  in  such  acts  of  murder,  cruelty, 
aud  rapine,  that  it  became  necessary  for  Sir  John 
Stuart  to  cross  over  to  Scylla,  and  send  detach- 
ments of  British  troops  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  excesses.  This 
happened  in  the  latter  p;irtof  August. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  intelligence  having 
been  sent  to  the  Neapolitan  generals  that  the 
French,  who  were  lying-  at  Nicastro,  to  the  num- 
ber of  4,000  men,  were  afraid  to  cross  the  river 
Lamato,  lest  the  English  should  land  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  sur- 
prise them  in  that  situation,  by  advancing  from 
Monteleone  and  Filadelfia,  with  1,600  of  the 
massi'  and  2,000  Neapolitan  troops;  but  when 
this  corps  had  arrived  within  four  miles  of  the 
enemy,  a  suspicion  suddenly  seized  the  masse 
that  the  Neapolitans  meant  to  desert  them  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  upon  which  they  imme- 
diately secured  the  person  of  Cancelliere,  the 
general  set  over  them  by  his-  Sicilian  majesty, 
and  refused  to  deliver  him  up,  when  demanded, 
to  the  other  generals. 

Many  of  the  capi,  or  chiefs  of  the  insurgents, 
were  men  of  infamous  character,  who  had  justly 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Pane  di  Grauo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
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their  leaders,  was  a  priest,  whose  crimes  had 
been  so  enormous,  that,  though  a  clergyman,  he 
had  been  condemned  to  the  "-alleys.  Fra  Dia- 
volo,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples,  had  been  guilty  of  robbery  and 
murder.  Galley-slaves,  polluted  with  every 
crime  and  prepared  for  every  atrocity,  were  col- 
lected by  order  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  and 
landed  among  its  former  subjects,  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  insurrection,  and  render  desperate 
the  hope  of  accommodation  with  the  enemy. 
The  consequences  of  employing  such  agents  to 
conduct  the  war  may  be  easily  imagined.  Mur- 
der and  rapine  spread  universally  over  the  coun- 
try. The  lawless  and  vicious  combined  against 
the  orderly  and  well-disposed.  Those  who  had 
property  were  oppressed  and  plundered  by  those 
who  had  none,  and  many  victims  were  sacrificed 
to  private  resentment,  under  the  mask  and  pre- 
tence of  public  duty. 

The  French,  irritated  by  cruelties,  which  the 
humanity  of  Sir  John  Stuart  interposed  ineffec- 
tually to  prevent,  retaliated  on  the  insurgents 
with  a  barbarity  ecjual  to  their  own.  Prisoners 
taken  will)  arms  in  their  hands  were  shot  instant- 
ly, on  the  false  and  monstrous  pretext,  that  they 
were  rebels  against  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Villages, 
which  refused  to  admit  French  troops  within  their 
walls,  or  to  pay  the  contributions  demanded  from 
them,  were  pillaged  and  burned;  and  in  some 
atrocious  cases,  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
included,  without  mercy  or  distinction,  in  the 
conflagration,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
prevented  by  French  soldiers  from  making  their 
escape  from  the  flames  that  consumed  their  ha- 
bitations. 

When  Sir  John  Stuart  returned  to  Messina 
from  his  glorious,  expedition  in  Calabria,  he  found 
Lieutenant-g-eneral  Fox  arrived  there  from 
Gibraltar,  with  a  commission  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Italy.  General  Fox 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
29th  of  July,  and  immediately  appointed  Sir 
John  Stuart  to  conduct  the  war,  which  he  had 
begun  with  so  much  success,  in  the  two  Calabrias. 
This  office  Sir  John  Stuart  most  readily  under- 
took, and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  made  a  second 
expedition  to  Calabria,  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing some  degree  of  order  in  that  country,  and 
repressing  the  excesses  of  the  masst ;  but  when 
Sir  John  Moore,  his  senior  officer,  joined  the 
army  with  reinforcements  from  England,  and 
became,  of  course,  second  in  command,  he  pre- 
ferred returning  home  to  England  to  continuing 
third  in  command  in  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore,  that 
gallant  and  experienced  officer  was  dispatched 
along  the  coast  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  collect 
information  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to 
confer  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  about  operations, 
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in   which    the  assistance  of  the  navy  might   be  BOOK  Vir. 

wanted.     The  result  of  Sir  John  Moore's  inqui-  

ries  was  unfavorable  to  any  new  expedition  to  the 
continent.     He  found  the  populace  of  Naples  dis- 
contented, and  ready  to  attempt  an  insurrection, 
if  encouraged  by  the   presence  of  a  considerable 
British  army;  but,  without  some  prospect  of  co- 
operation from  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  he  saw 
no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  encouraging  these 
dispositions;  and  with  respect  to  the  war  in  Cala- 
bria, he  was  satisfied  that,  by  supplyingthe  peo- 
ple with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  exciting  them 
to  insurrection,  it   would  be  merely  organizing 
and  keeping  alive  a  predatory  civil  war,  ruinous 
and  destructive  to  individuals,  while  it  was  unat- 
tended with  any  real  or  permanent  benefit  to  the 
English  or  to  their  ally.  The  information  collected 
by  General  Fox  at  Messina,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  masse  in  Lower  Calabria,  coincided  with  the 
report  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  determined  Gene- 
ral Fox  to  make  no  expedition  to  the  continent, 
unless  some  more  favorable  opportunity  presented 
itself,  and  in'the  mean  time  to  withhold  from  the 
masse   supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
they   were  obviously    employing   in    other   uses 
than  such  as  a  British  general  could  approve  of.    ' 
This  determination  was  far  from  being  accept- 
able at  Palermo,  where  the  court  listened  greedily 
to  every  plan  proposed  to  it  for  the  recovery  of 
Naples,  and  thought  always  the  last  project  laid 
before  it  the  surest  to  succeed.     The  Marquis  di 
Circello,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Acton, 
was  a  person  of  very  middling  abilities,  but  high 
in  favor  with  the  queen,  and  implicitly  devoted 
to  her  service.     It  was  natural  for  such  a  minis- 
ter, desirous  of  pleasing  his  sovereign,  and  indif- 
ferent or  blind  to  all  other  consequences,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  commander  of  the  British   forces  to 
engage,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  his  Si- 
cilian majesty,  in  a  combined  attack  upon  Naples. 
.4  temporary  possession  of  that  city,  he  argued, 
though  it  were  for  twenty-four  hours  only,  if  it 
did  no  other  good,  would,  at  least,  enable  their " 
majesties  to  take  vengeance  on  their  rebellious 
subjects.     Such  a  consideration  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  dispose  a  British  officer  in  favor  of  their 
plan ;  but  there  were  other  reasons,  besides  the 
disgust  arising  from  the  disclosure  of  such  views, 
which  determined  General  Fox  to  express,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  his  decided  disappro- 
bation of  the  project,  and  to  signify,  that  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  the  British  army  to  co-ope- 
rate in  such  an  expedition. 

Thwarted  in  its  plan  of  operations  by  the  refu- 
sal of  the  English  general  to  co-operate  in  a  pro- 
ject, every  part  of  which  he  disapproved  of,  the 
court  of  Palermo  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  its  designs  upon  Naples ;  though  it  af- 
fected, for  some  time,  an  intention  of  pursuing 
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BOOK  VII.  the  enterprize  with  its  own  forces,  tlie  greater 
part  of  which  it  assembled  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  on  pretence 
of  inspecting,  arming,  and  clothing  the  troop*. 
But,  when  the  resolution  of  General  Fox  not  to 
concur  in  the  expedition  was  found  to  be  unalter- 
ably fixed,  the  project  was  entirely  given  up, 
though  with  much  reluctance  and  ill-humour 
against  the  English. 

While  their  Sicilian  majesties  were  thus  intent 
on  the  recovery  of  Naples,  the  importance  of  Sicily, 
the  resources  which  it  might  be  made  to  afford, 
and  the  means  necessary  to  be  taken  for  conci- 
liating the  affections  of  its  inhabitants,  and  rous- 
ing them  against  the  enemy,  seemed  never  to  have 
entered  into  their  contemplation.  When  the  royal 
family  were  driven  a  second  time  to  Sicily  for 
shelter  and  protection,  the  Sicilians  had  vainly 
imagined,  that  in  return  for  their  assistance  and 
fidelity  they  would  be  relieved  from  jealous  and 
injurious  restrictions  on  their  commerce  and  uavi- 

fation,  and  raised  to  greater  weight  and  cousi- 
eration  in  the  councils  of  their  sovereign,  than 
they  had  hitherto  attained.  Their  ancient  con- 
stitution, the  venerable  forms  of  which  were  still 
existing,  they  were  desirous  to  re-establish,  and 
no  less  attached  to  the  English  by  ancient  tradi- 
tions than  by  hatred  of  the  French,  they  fondly 
expected  from  the  former  assistance  and  coun- 
tenance in  this  great  undertaking. 

As  the  transactions  in  Naples  had  little  con- 
nection with  the  scenes  passing  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  we  shall  proceed  next  to  give  an  account 
of  the  affairs  in  Cattaro  and  Ragusa  between  the 
French  and  Russians;  and  afterwards  revert  to 
the  more  important  but  fatal  events  in  the  north 
of  Germany. 

Cattaro,  a  small  barren  province,  situated  to 
the  south  of  Ragusa,  derives  its  value  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour,  which  is  the  largest  and 
safest  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  from  the  skill  of  its 
seamen,  who  form  the  chief  part  of  its  population. 
This  province  was  one  of  those  transferred  to 
•  France  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  by  the  articles 
of  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  France  should 
take  possession  of  Cattaro  within  six  weeks  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  French  officers 
appointed  to  receive  the  province  from  the  Aus- 
trians  had  not  arrived  at  Cattaro.  An  agent  of 
the  court  of  Russia  at  Cattaro  took  advantage  of 
this  delay,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  inha- 
bitants, who  are  chiefly  Greeks,  that  France  hav- 
ing failed  to  take  possession  of  the  place  at  the 
time  appointed,  Austria  was  released  from  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  it,  and  justified  in  with- 
drawing her  troops  and  leaving  it  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. This  reasoning,  though  satisfactory  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cattaro,  made  no  impression  on 
the  Austrian  commandant,  who  occupied  the  forts 


with  a  garrison  of  1,500  men,  till  supported  by 
the  irruption  of  a  band  of  Montenegrins  from  the 
mountains,  and  by  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  line- 
of-battle-ship  from  Corfu. 

The  3Iarquis  de  Ghisilieri,  commissary-general 
of  the   Austrian   army,  appointed  to  deliver  up 
Dal  matin  and  Cattaro  to  the  French,  happened, 
at  that  moment,  to  arrive  at  Cattaro,  whither  he 
had  preceded  the  French  generals,  on  hearing  of 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  inhabitants;  but,  in- 
stead of  resisting  the  Russians  and   their  allies, 
as  with  the  garrison  in  the  forts  he  might  easily 
have  done  till  the  arrival  of  the  French,  he  con- 
sented, after  a  short  negociation,  to  evacuate   the 
place,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  tin- 
natives,  and  by  them  transferred  to  the  Russians. 
This  strange  transaction  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
March,  when  the  French  were  within  a  few  days 
inarch  of  the    place.     The  Austrian    officers  in 
garrison  at  Cattaro  were  scandalized  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  so  indignant  with  Ghisilieri,  that 
they  made  a  formal  protest  against  the  evacuation 
of  the   forts;  and   when  the  conduct  of  that  offi- 
cer came  afterwards  to  be  enquired  into  at  Vienna, 
the  reasons  he  assigned  for  giving  up  the  place 
appeared  so  unsatisfactory   to  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  was  tried,  that  he  was  dismissed   from 
the  imperial   service,  and  sentenced  to  be  impri- 
soned for  life  in  a  fortress  of  Transylvania. 

The  French,  disappointed  of  Cattaro,  with  that 
profligate  contempt  of  the  rights  of  independent 
states  which  so  strongly  characterized  the  trans- 
actions of  these  times,  took  possession  of  Ragusa, 
to  which  they  had  no  claim,  on  pretence  of  secur- 
ing it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Montenegrin.*, 
who  had  not  even  threatened  to  violate  its  terri- 
tory. The  Montenegrins  are  a  barbarous  tribe  of 
freebooters,  inhabiting  the  chain  of  mountains 
adjoining  to  Cattaro,  from  one  of  which,  called 
Monte-negro,  they  derive  their  name.  They 
were,  at  this  time,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Rub- 
sians,  and,  therefore,  the  occupation  of  Ragusa  by 
the  French,  instead  of  protecting  that  republic 
from  their  violence,  afforded  them  a  pretext  for 
invading  and  laying  it  waste.  Several  skirmishes 
ensued,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
The  French,  however,  were,  in  the  end,  compelled 
by  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins  fo  siiut  them- 
selves up  in  Ragusa,  where  they  stood  a  siege  of 
several  weeks,  while  the  Montenegrins  ravaged 
ihe  country  and  committed  horrible  excesses^  on 
the  inhabitants.  General  Lauriston,  who  com- 
manded in  Ragusa,  was  at  length  relieved,  July 
6,  from  this  embarrassing  situation,  by  the  arrival 
of  General  Molitor  from  Dalmatia,  with  a  French 
army  collected  in  that  province.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins  to  retreat, 
which,  after  the  loss  of  their  artillery  and  plunder, 
the  former  effected  to  their  ships,  the  latter  to 
their  mountains,  and  in  a  few  days  the  territory  of 
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Rao-usa  was   cleared   of  these  barbarians.     No     litary  stratagem,  to  quit  their  entrenchments,  at-  BOOK  VII, 
«it  nf  imnnrtanre  followed  till   the  month   of     tacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  loss  on  the  —         ~ 


eveut  of  importance  followed  till  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins, 
having  assembled  in  great  force  near  Castel- 
Nuovo,  General  Aiarmont  marched  against  them 
from  Ragusa,  and  having  enticed  them,  by  a  mi- 


tacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  loss  on  the 
29th.  But,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the  Rus- 
sians  continued  in  possession  of  Cattaro  and  Cas- 
tel-Nuovo  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussians. — France  refuses  to  confirm  the  Alterations  made  by  Prussia 
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Prussia  and  Sweden. — Murder  of  Palm,  a' Bookseller. — Confederation  of  the  Rhine. — Dissolution 
of  the  German  Empire. — Conduct  of  Prussia. — Blockade  of  the  Prussian  Ports  discontinued. 


AFTER  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  court  of 
Berlin  had  again  recourse  to  negociation.  Ma- 
jor-general \  on  Pfuhl  was  dispatched  to  the 
French  head-quarters,  with  instructions  to  sig- 
nify, that  Prussia  was  now  ready  to  accept  the 
propositions  which  she  had  formerly  rejected, 
and  with  orders  to  add,  "  that  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty would  consider  the  occupation  of  Hanover 
by  French  troops  as  an  act  of  liostiliry."  But, 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  Von  Pfuhl  at  the 
place  of  his  destination,  Haugwitz  had  signed  a 
definitive  treaty  at  Vienna,  by  which  Prussia, 
from  being  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  coalesced 
powers,  and  almost  the  open  and  declared  enemy 
of  France,  became  the  ally  of  the  latter,  the  gua- 
rantee of  her  conquests  in  Germany,  and  her  asso- 
ciate in  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  and  baffled 
coalition. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  was  sent  back  to  France 
with  alterations;  and  under  the  pretence  of  secur- 
ing the  electorate  of  Hanover  from  the  cala- 
mities of  another  ruinous  war,  the  troops  of  the 
allies  were  withdrawn  from  it,  and  replaced  by 
Prussians.  To  the  English  minister  at  Berlin  it 
was  said,  that  arrangements  concluded  with 
France  for  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  Hanover, 
"  stipulated  expressly  the  committing  of  that 
country  to  the  exclusive  guard  of  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  kin"-, 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  [England 
and  France ;"  and  the  assertion,  that  "  till  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  Hanover  would 
be  wholly  occupied  and  governed  by  Prussia," 
was  repeated  hi  the  proclamation  of  his  Prussian 
majesty  on  taking-  possession  of  the  electorate; 


but  not  a  word  was  said  of  his  ulterior  design  of 
annexing  it  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  iii  ex- 
change for  territory  ceded  to  France. 

This  reserve  in  taking  possession  of  Hanover 
was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  court  of  St. 
Cloud.  The  alterations  which  Prussia  had  pro- 
posed in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  were  rejected  with 
disdain ;  and  the  treaty  itself,  because  it  had  not 
received  a  simple  and  unconditional  ratification, 
was  declared  to  be  annulled.  Haugwitz  hurried 
to  Paris,  flattering  himself  that  the  personal  con- 
sideration iii  which  he  was  held  by  Bonaparte 
would  remove  every  difficulty.  But,  after  having 
been  made  to  wait  some  days  for  an  audience,  he 
was  undeceived  at  his  first  interview.  Nor  did 
he  quit  Paris  till  he  had  signed  a  new  treaty,  by 
which  Prussia  became  bound,  not  only  to  perpe- 
trate an  undisguised  act  of  injustice,  by  annexing1 
Hanover  to  her  dominions;  but,  to  commit  an  act 
of  decided  hostility  against  England,  by  excluding 
the  British  flag  from  the  ports  of  that  electorate. 
Such  was  the  violence  and  inconsistence  of  Bona- 
parte's conduct,  (hat  in  the  very  act  of  compelling1 
Prussia  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty  of  Hanover, 
he  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  her  sovereignty 
in  that  country,  in  so  important  a  point  as  the 
right  of  making  peace  or  war.  His  will,  how- 
ever, was  no  longer  disputed. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  on  the  15th  of 
February ;  on  the  24th,  Bernadotte  took  posses- 
session  of  Anspach  iind  Bayreuth  for  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  to  whom  these  provinces  were  transferred 
by  France ;  on  the  18th  of  March  the  Prussians 
evacuated  Wesel  ;  and  on  the  21st  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Hamleu,  the  only 
6N 
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BOOK  VII.  place  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover  which  they  had 

continued  to  occupy.     On  the  2(Sth  of  March,  a 

CHAP.  III.  proclamation  was  issued  by  Count  Shidenburg, 
iu  the  name  of  the  King- of  Prussia,  ordering"  the 
ports  of  the  Merman  ocean,  and  the  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  in  it,  to  be  shut  against  British 
shipping  and  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
Hanover  was  occupied  by  French  troops;"  and 
on  the  1st  of  April,  a  patent  appeared  under  the 
authority  of  the  same  monarch,  annexing-  formally 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  to  his  other  dominions, 
on  pretence,  that  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon "  by  right  of  conquest,"  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Prussia  "  in  consideration  of  the  cession 
of  three  of  her  provinces  to  France,"  viz.  Ans- 
pach,  Neufchafel,  and  Cleves. 

The  conduct  of  the  Prussians,  when  they  took 
possession  of  Hanover,  in  assuming  to  themselves 
the  civil  as  well  as  military  adniinistralion  of  the 
country,  had  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  Hanove- 
rian regency  of  their  secret  intentions,  and  occa- 
sioned a  protest  from  Count  Munster  against  this 
proceeding,  as  "  contrary  to  the  rights  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  as  a  measure  of  which  his  majesty,  so 
far  from  giving  his  consent  to  it,  highly  disap- 
proved."    No  regard  being  had  to  this  protest, 
nor  to  the  remonstrance  accompanying  it,  tli.it 
"  if  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  a  Prussian 
force  was  inevitable,  it  should  take  place  under 
such  stipulations  as  were  least  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  his  majesty,  and  least  severe  upon  the 
unhappy   inhabitants,"  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to 
express,  in  an  official  note,  March  17,  to  Baron 
Jacobi,  the   Prussian  minister  in  London,  "  the 
great  anxiety  felt  by  his  majesty,  at  the  manner 
in  which  possession  had  been  taken  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover ;"   and  to  desire  him  explicitly 
to  inform  the  court,  "  that  no  convenience  of  po- 
litical arrangement,  much  less  any  offer  of  equi- 
valent or  indemnity  would  ever  induce  his  ma- 
jesty so  far  to  forget  what  was  due  to  his  own 
legitimate  rights,  as  well  as  to  the  exemplary  fide- 
lity and  attachment  of  his  Hanoverian  subjects, 
as  to  consent  to  the  alienations  of  the  electorate." 
But  this  note,  which  at  an  earlier  period   might 
have  deterred  the  court  of  Berlin  from  the  violent 
and  outrageous  course  on  which  it  had  entered, 
arrived  too  late  to  produce  any  change  in  its  de- 
terminations.    The  three  provinces  were  already 
given  up  to  France,  and  engagements  had  been 
formed  to  execute  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  from  which  the  Prussian  government 
durst  not  recede. 

While  the  violent  and  unjustifiable  proceedings 
ef  Prussia  were  directed  solely  against  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  his  Britannic  majesty  was  ad- 
vised by  his  ministers  "  to  forbear  all  recourse  to 
his  British  subjects"  in  support  of  his  rights;  and 
to  content  himself  with  "  remonstrating^  by  ami- 
cable ucgociation,  against  the  injury  he  had  sus- 


tained, and  resting  his  claim  for  reparation  on  the 
ninth  rition  of  his  conduct,  on  the  justice  of  his 
representation, and  on  the  common  interest  which 
Prussia,  herself,  must  ultimately  feel,  to  resist  a 
system  destructive  of  all  legitimate  possession. 
But  when,  instead  of  receiving  assurances  con- 
formable to  this  just  expectation,  his  majesty  was 
informed,  that  the  determination  had  been  taken 
of  excluding,  by  force,  the  vessels  and  commodi- 
ties of  Great  Britain  from  ports  and  countries 
under  the  lawful  dominion,  or  forcible  controul  of 
Prussia  ;  it  was  impossible  for  his  majesty  longer 
to  delay  to  act,  without  neglecting  the  first  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  psople.  The  dignity  of  his 
crown,  and  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  equally 
forbad  his  acquiescing  iu  this  open  and  unpro- 
voked aggression."  No  sooner,  theiefore,  had 
intelligence  reached  London  of  the  actual  exclu- 
sion of  British  shipping  from  the  Elbe,  and  of  the 
determination  of  Prussia  to  shut  all  the  ports  of 
the  German  ocean  against  the  British  flag,  than 
measures  of  retaliation  were  adopted. 

Notice  was  given,  ou  the  8th  of  April,  to  the 
ministers  of  neutral   powers,  that   the   necessary 
means  had  been  taken   for  the  blockade  of  the 
rivers  Ems,  Wcscr,  Elbe,  and  Trave.     A  general 
embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  Prussian  vessels  in 
the  harbours  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  April 
5 ;  and  this  order  was  afterwards  extended  to  all 
vessels  belonging  to  the  rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  and 
Ems,  vessels  under  the  Danish  flag  only  exccpted, 
on  the  Kith.     The  English  mission  at  Berlin  was 
recalled ;  and  a  message  from  his  majesty  was  pre- 
sented to  both  houses   of  parliament,  April   21, 
stating  "  the  necessity  in  which  his  majesty  found 
himself  of    withdrawing    his    minister  from   the 
court  of  Berlin,  and  of  adopting  provisional  mea- 
sures of  just  retaliation  against  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  Prussia,"  on  account  of  acts  "  of 
direct  hostility  deliberately  pursued  against  him, 
which  left  him   no   alternative."     After   stating, 
concisely,  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  Prus- 
sia, which  called  for  these  proceedings,  the  mes- 
sage concluded  by  saying,  that  his  majesty  "  had 
no  doubt  of  the  full  support  of  his  parliament  in 
vindicating  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  and  the 
freedom  of  the  British  navigation ;  and  that  he  would 
look  with  anxious  expectation  to  that  moment  when 
a  more  dignified  and  enlightened  policy, on  the  part 
of  Prussia,  should  remove  every  impediment  to  the 
renewal  of  peace  and  friendship,  with  a  power  with 
whom  his  majesty  had  no  other  cause  of  difference 
than  that  now  created  by  these  hostile  acts." 

This  message  having  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  on  the  23d 
of  April,  addresses  of  thanks  were  voted  unani- 
mously in  return.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  speech,  gave 
an  historical  account  of  the  transactions  which 
had  led  to  the  rupture  with  Prussia,  and  made 
some  severe  comments  on  the  conduct  of  that 
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power,  which  he  described  "  as  the  union  of  every 
thing  that  was  contemptible  in  servility,  with 
every  tiling  that  was  odious  in  rapacity.  Other 
nations  had  been  obliged  to  make  cessions  to 
France;  but  none  of  them  had,  like  Prussia,  been 
reduced  to  that  lowest  state  of  degradation,  to 
consent  to  become  the  ministers  of  the  injustice 
and  rapacity  of  a  master."  In  answer  to  the  plea 
set  up  by  Prussia,  that  "  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
having  obtained  Hanover  by  right  of  conquest, 
the  rightful  possession  of  it  had  passed  to  Prussia," 
he  observed,  that  "  no  example  could  be  found 
in  all  the  histories  of  war,  and  no  mention  had 
ever  been  made  by  the  writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, of  any  power  having  a  right  to  receive,  as 
a  present,  a  country  occupied  during  a  war  by 
one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  but  not  ceded  by 
the  other."  After  exposing  the  futility  of  this 
pretended  right,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  next  to  re- 
probate "  the  principle  which  had  been  lately 
adopted  in  Europe,  of  transferring  the  subjects 
of  one  prince  to  another,  in  the  way  of  equiva- 
lents, and  under  the  pretext  of  convenience  and 
mutual  accommodation.  The  wildest  schemes," 
he  remarked,  "  that  were  ever  before  broached, 
would  not  go  so  far  to  shake  the  foundations  of  all 
established  government  as  this  new  practice.  There 
must  be,  in  every  nation,  a  certain  attachment  of 
the  people  to  its  form  of  government,  without 
which  no  nation  can  subsist.  This  principle, 
then,  of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one  prince  to 
another,  sirikes  at  the  foundation  of  every  govern- 
ment, and  the  existence  of  every  nation."  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  stating,  that  "  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  shutting  the  ports  of 
Prussia  to  British  vessels  was  alone  most  clearly 
awd  unquestionably  an  act  of  hostility  against 
this  country." 

A  declaration  was  also  issued,  April  20,  by  his 
majesty,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  re- 
capitulating instances  of  the  perfidy,  insincerity, 
and  rapacity  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  solemnly 
protesting,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  against  every 
encroachment  on  his  rights  to  the  electorate  of 
Brunswick,  Lnnenburg,  and  its  dependencies. 

Prussia  had  so  little  expected  prompt  measures 
of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  England,  that  we  find, 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Count 
Hardenbcrg  had  given  assurances  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Berlin  that  the  navigation  and  property 
of  Prussian  subjects  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  said,  that, 
though  the  Prussian  government  was  compelled 
to  issue  an  order  for  shutting  its  ports  against  the 
British  flag,  nothing  was  farther  from  the  inten- 
tions of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  connection 
of  Prussia  with  France,  than  to  enforce  this  order, 
or  carry  it  strictly  into  effect;  but,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  this  part  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  belonging 
officially  to  ministers,  who  disapproved  of  the  whole 
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transaction,  these  persons  determined  to  enforce  BOOK  VI). 
it  with  the  greatest  rigour,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing- into  discredit  the  political  system  of  their 
opponents,  by  the  losses  and  inconveniences  to 
which,  they  foresaw,  the  exclusion  of  British  ship- 
ping from  their  ports  would  necessarily  lead  ? 
saying,  in  their  own  justification,  that  they  were 
not  made  for  half  measures. — Whatever  truth  may 
be  in  these  reports,  it  is  certain,  that  soon  after 
the  hostile  acts  and  declarations  of  England  were 
known  at  Berlin,  the  Prussian  government  shewed 
a  disposition  to  relax  its  system  of  excluding  Eng- 
lish trade  and  navigation  from  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, by  giving  orders,  3Iay  14,  at  Stettin,  Col- 
berg,  and  its  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  not  to  op- 
pose the  entrance  of  British  ships,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  receive  them  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  On  the  same  day  an  order  of  council 
was  issued  by  Great  Britain,  for  seizing  and  bring- 
ing to  judgment,  before  the  admiralty-courts,  all 
vessels  found  navigating  under  Prussian  colours ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  that  flag,  lately  so  com- 
mon upon  the  ocean,  quickly  disappeared,  and 
gave  place  to  Danish,  Pappenberg,  Kniphausen, 
and  other  neutral  ensigns. 

In  addition  to  her  war  with  England,  the  sub- 
serviency of  Prussia  to  France  involved  her  in 
hostilities  with  Sweden.  The  Swedish  troops, 
who  occupied  Lunenburg  for  the  King  of  Eng- 
"ind,  having  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Prus- 
.ans  into  that  duchy,  were  compelled,  after  a 
light  resistance,  to  retreat  into  Mecklenburg, 
\pril  23 ;  upon  which  the  King  of  Sweden  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  Prussian  vessels  in  his  harbours, 
April  27;  and  issued  an  order  for  the  blockade 
of  all  the  Prussian  ports  of  the  Baltic,  May  6. 
It  was  supposed,  that  Prussia  would  take  her  re- 
venge by  expelling  the  Swedes  from  Pomerania; 
but,  if  she  ever  entertained  such  a  design,  she 
was  prevented  from  carrying  it  into  effect  by  a 
new  revolution  in  her  politics,  which  gave  a 
totally  different  direction  to  her  arms. 

Bonaparte,  it  is  thought,  never  thoroughly  for- 
gave the  court  of  Berlin,  for  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  by  the  vacillation  and  momentary 
change  of  its  political  system  after  the  affair  of 
Anspach ;  but  while  he  stood  in  awe  of  its  power, 
and  had  reason  to  fear  the  consequences  of  its 
hostility,  he  continued  to  be  lavish  of  assurances 
of  friendship,  and  flattered  and  amused  its  minis- 
ters with  protestations  of  regard  and  professions 
of  moderation.  The  journey  which  Haugwitz 
took  to  Paris,  opened  the  eyes  even  of  that  minis- 
ter to  the  sincerity  and  value  of  these  declarations ; 
but  the  first  public  act  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud 
which  gave  serious  offence  and  alarm  to  the  court 
of  Berlin,  was  the  investiture  of  Murat  with  the 
dutchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  March  15.  Berg 
had  belonged  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  as  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  been  ceded  to  France 
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BOOK  VII.  >n  exchange  for  the  Prussian  provinces  of  An- 

spach'ai.d  Bayreuth  in  Franconia.   Cleves,  which 

had  been  already  dismembered  by  the  extension  of 
the  French  empire  lo  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  was 
one  of  the  three  provinces  given  up  by  Prussia  for 
Hanover.  Various  .speculations  had  been  formed 
with  regard  to  the  destination  of  these  provinces, 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  France,  but  the 
general  sentiment  in  Germany  was  that  of  surprize 
and  indignation,  when  they  were  given  to  Murat, 
a  foreigner,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Bonaparte.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
end  to  the  encroachments  of  France,  nor  reliance 
on  her  most  solemn  and  reiterated  declarations, 
that  the  Rhine  should  be  the  boundary  of  her 
empire.  To  Prussia,  in  particular,  the  establish- 
ment of  Murat  in  the  midst  of  her  Westphalian 
provinces  was  far  from  being  acceptable  ;  and 
very  soon  she  began  to  experience  the  incon- 
venience of  such  a  neighbour.  Possession  was 
taken  in  his  name  of  the  abbeys  ofWerden,  Essen, 
and  Klten,  on  pretence  that  they  belonged  to  the 
dutchy  of  Cleves,  without  respecting  the  prior 
occupation  or  claims  of  Prussia;  and  Wesel, 
though  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  was  an- 
nexed to  a  French  department,  and  strongly  for- 
tified. 

But  a  deeper  and  more  sensible  injury  awaited 
the  Prussian  government.  W  hile  Lafbrest,  the 
French  resident  at  Berlin,  was  urging  its  minis- 
ters to  persist  in  the  measures  they  had  adopted 
for  retaining  Hanover,  Lucchesini  discovered  at 
Paris,  that  the  French  government  had  ottered  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  the  complete  restitu- 
tion of  his  electoral  dominions.  Thus,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  her  honor  and  reputation,  Prussia  saw 
herself,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  peace,  about  to 
be  deprived  of  the  reward  for  which  she  had  con- 
sented to  act  a  part  so  mean,  treacherous,  and  un- 
worthy, without  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  her 
character  or  of  bettering  her  condition  by  resist- 
ance. Fortunately,  as  she  then  thought,  the  ue- 
godatioti  for  peace  between  France  and  Russia, 
after  preliminaries  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  was 
broken  ofFby  the  refusal  of  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
l>ur»'h  to  ratify  (lie  treaty  concluded  by  its  ne- 
gotiator. But  this  event,  while  it  opened  to 
Prussia  the  prospect  of  assistance,  in  ease  she 
should  be  driven  to  a  war  with  France,  disclosed 
to  her  farther  proofs  of  the  secret  enmity  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  and  of  its  readiness  to 
abandon  her  interests.  She  was  informed  by  Rus- 
sia, that  during  the  negotiation  at  Paris,  distinct 
hints  had  been  given  to  the  Russian  negotiator, 
that  if  his  court  was  desirous  of  annexing  any 
part  of  Polish  Prussia  to  ils  dominions,  no  oppo- 
siiion  would  be  made  tonuch  a  project  on  the  part 
of  France. 

Two  other  onuses  contributed  materially  to  the 
determination  of  Prussia  to  commence  hostilities 


against  France;  the  one,  by  its  effect  on  the 
public  mind  ;  the  other,  on  account  of  the  injury 
done  to  herself. 

The  occupation  of  Cattaro  by  the  Russians  had 
served  as  a  pretext  to  the  French  emperor,  not  only 
for  retaining  possession  of  Braunau,  in  the  here- 
ditary states  of  Austria,  after  the  term  stipulated 
for  its  surrender  by  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  but 
for  keeping  on  foot  an  immense  army  in  Ger- 
many, which  he  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
free  towns  and  states  of  Suabia  and  Franconia. 
The  presence  of  so  large  an  army  on  its  frontiers 

excited  the  jealousy  and  awakened   the  fears  of 

«  » 


the  1J 


inssian 


government. 


To  overawe  Prussia, 


rather  than  to  recover  Cattaro,  seemed  to  be  the 
object  of  assembling  so  great  a  force  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  when  troops  w'ere  collected  in  Westphalia, 
that  suspicion  was  converted  into  certainly. 
Complaints  were  addressed  from  every  quarter 
to  Berlin,  of  the  severity  of  the  French  contribu- 
tions, and  of  the  insufferable  burthen  of  support- 
ing their  armies.  The  barbarous  murder  of 
Palm,  a  bookseller,  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  ar- 
rested in  that  imperial  city  by  order  of  the  French 
government,  hurried  to  Braunau,  and  there  tried 
and  executed,  August  26,  under  authority  of  a 
court-marshal,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  French 
emperor,  excited  universal  indignation,  and  roused 
every  pen  in  Germany  to  call  down  vengeance 
on  such  atrocious,  unwarrantable  acts. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Prussia,  imploring  as- 
sistance and  relief,  while  the  bitterest  reproaches 
were  uttered  against  that  selfish,  temporizing 
policy,  which  had  subjected  Germany  to  such 
calamities  and  disgrace.  The  popular  feeling  at 
Berlin,  in  the  court,  in  the  army,  among  the  burg- 
hers, was  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed 
against  the  base,  unprincipled  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, since  it  had'  been  directed  by  Haug- 
witz,  Lombard,  and  other  partisans  of  France. 
The  surprize  and  indignation  which  the  scanda- 
lous traffic  of  the  Prussian  provinces  for  Hanover 
had  excited  at  first,  subsequent  events  had  not 
allayed.  Every  day  had  brought  the  news  of 
some  fresh  encroachment  on  the  part  of  France, 
of  *ome  new  insult  or  mortification  to  Prussia. 
The  young  officers,  inflamed  with  military  ardour, 
were  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  against  the 
conquerors  of  Austria.  The  old  generals,  who 
recollected  the  glorious  days  of  Frederic  IF.  for- 
got their  age  and  infirmities,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mense changes  since  that  time,  both  in  France 
and  Prussia,  and  joined  in  the  cry  for  war.  Prince 
Lewis  of  Prussia,  who  had,  a  few  years  before, 
been  called  the  Prussian  Duke  of  Orleans,  took 
the  lead  in  inspiring  these  sentiments,  and  diffus- 
ing them  among  the  young  men  of  his  rank.  The 
queen,  young,  beautiful,  and  amiable,  listening 
with  indignation  to  the  atrocities,  usurpations,  and 
iusults  of  France,  and  jealous  of  her  husband's 
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honor  and  reputation,  joined  in  the  same  cause. 
The  ministers,  weak  and  unprincipled,  hated  and 
despised,  were  unable  to  resist  the  torrent  which 
hurried  the  Prussian  monarchy  to  destruction. 

These  ministers,  as  destitute  of  wisdom  as  of 
probity,  as  incapable  of  profiting1  by  experience  as 
of  acting  a  fair  or  honorable  part,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  engaged  in  another  criminal  negociatfon 
with-  Bonaparte,  and  I:ad  been  again  outwitted  by 
his  superior  craft  and  artifice.    The  peace  of  I'res- 
burgh  had  left  the  forms  of  the  Germanic   consti- 
tution entire,  and  from  some  of  the  articles  of  that 
treaty  it  appears   doubtful,  whether  the  French 
emperor  entertained  thought!  at  that  time  of  the 
speedy  subversion  to  which  it  was  afterwards  con- 
demned.  The  residence  of  his  troops  in  Germany, 
occasioned  by  the  unlucky  affair  of  G'attaro,  pro- 
bably suggested,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  with 
Russia  certainly  matured,  a  design    suitable   to 
his  restless  mind,  of  destroying   what  remained 
of  that   ancient  structure,  and   of  erecting  in  its 
room  a  new  confederation  of  princes,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  should  himself  be  placed.     This-pro- 
ject  seems  to  have  been  already  conceived  in  live 
beginning  of  June,  and  early   in  July  the  details 
of  the   plan  were  settled ;  but  it  was  resolved  net 
to  publish  them,  in  case  peace  could  be  obtained. 
On  the  10th   of  that  month  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary, D'Oubril,  had  his  first  conference  with 
General  Glarke,  who  was  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  him  on  the  part  of  France.     The  true  cha- 
racter of  the  Russian  minister  was  soon  discovered. 
No  obstacle,  it  was  foreseen,  would    be  opposed 
by   him    to    the   new  arrangements  proposed   in 
Germany.    The  plan  of  confederation  was,  there- 
fore, definitively  settled  without  delay,  and  sign- 
ed on  the  17tli  of  July,  by  princes  and  ministers, 
who  were  scarce  allowed  time  to  read  the  deed  to 
which  they  affixed  their  signatures. 

The  members  of  this  confederation- were  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg,  the  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon, 
the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Berg,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  Princes  of 
Nassau-Weilburg,  and  Nassau-Usingen,  of  Ho- 
henzollern-Hechmgen,  and  Hohenzollern-Sieg- 
maringefl,  Salm-Salm,  and  Safm-Kyrburg,  Iseii- 
burgh,  Birchstein  and  Lichtenstein,  the  Duke  of 
Aremburg,  and  the  Count  of  Leyen.  The  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg, 
(formerly  Archduke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards 
Elector  of  Saltsburg,)  acceded  to  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine  on  the  30th  of  September. 

By  their  articles  of  confederacy,  these  princes 
separated  themselves  from  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  renounced  all  connection  with  it ;  appointed 
a  diet  to  meet  at  Frankfort,  to  manage  their  pub- 
lic concerns,  and  settle  their  differences ;  chose 
the  Emperor  of  the  FVench  for  their  protector ; 
established  among  themselves  a  federal  alliance. 
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by  which,  if  one  of  them  engaged  in  a  continen-  BOOK  VII. 

tal  war,  all   the  others  were  bound  to  take  part — 

in  it;  and  fixed  the  contingent  which  each  should  CBAP.HI. 
in  that  case  furnish,  as  follows  :  France,  200,000 ; 
Bavaria,  30,000 ;  Wirtemberg,  12,000;  Baden, 
3,000;  Berg,  5,000;  Darmstadt,  4,000;  Nassau, 
Hohenzollern,  and  others,  4,000;  total,  ^58,000 
men.  It  was  settled,  that  none  of  the  members 
of  this  confederacy  should  be  dependent  on  any 
foreign  power,  nor  enter  into  any  service  but  that 
of  the  states  of  the  confederation  and  their  allies. 
No  prince  belonging  to  the  confederacy  could 
alienate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
but  in  favor  of  the  confederates.  Other  German 
princes  and  states  might  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy, whenever  it  was  found  consistent  with 
the  general  interest.  In  the  mean  time  a  vast 
number  of  petty  princes  and  counts  were  depri- 
ved of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  they  held 
under  the  Germanic  constitution,  and  these,  with- 
out equivalent  or  indemnity,  were  transferred  to- 
members  of  the  confederation.  The  imperial 
city  of  Nuremberg  was  given  to  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, and  that  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  formerly  elector  and 
arch-chaucellor  of  the  empire,  now  prince  primate 
of  "the  confederated  states  of  the  empire,"  or  con- 
federation- of  the  Rhine. 

By  these  great  and  important  innovations,  the 
Germanic  empire  was  virtually  dissolved,  and 
many  of  its  states  were  annexed,  under  the  name 
of  allies,  to  the  rising  empire  of  the  French. 
Bonaparte  was  not  content,  however,  while  the 
name  of  the  Germanic  empire  subsisted.  No 
sooner  were  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  (July  20th,)  than  a 
message  was  conveyed  from  him  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  to  signify  to  the  latter,  that  he  must 
prepare  to  iay  aside  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  yield  the  precedence  to  France  ;  and 
farther,  that  he  must  be  ready  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  new  arrangements  to  be  proposed  in  a  few 
days  at  Ratisbon.  To  this  mandate  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  since  he  could  not  resist  the  order, 
wisely  submitted  without  remonstrance,  and  by  a 
formal  deed,  August  the  6th,  resigned  his  office 
and  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,,  and  annexed  his 
German  provinces  and  states  to- the  empire  of  Aus- 
tria. On  the  1st  of  August  the  confederates  an- 
nounced to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  their  separation 
from  the  empire  ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  note  was 
presented  to  the  diet,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
emperor,  declaring  that  he  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  the  Germanic  constitution. 

When  these  arrangements  were  communicated 
to  Prussia,  her  acquiescence  was  purchased  by 
the  delusive  hope  held  out  to  her  by  France,  of 
being  permitted  to  form  a  confederation  of  states 
in  the  north  of  Germany  under  the  protection  of 
Prussia,  as  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was- 
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had  Austria  submitted  to  the  loss  of  her  ancient 

CHAP.  III.  imperial  dignity;  and  deposited  the  sceptre  of 
>^^"-^  the  Othos  at  the  foot  of  the  modern  Charle- 
magne;  than  Prussia,  whose  meanness  was  de- 
spised, and  assistance  no  longer  wanted  by  Bo- 
naparte, found  herself  condemned  to  another 
disappointment,  aggravated  by  the  reflection,  that 
she  was  indebted  for  this  mortification  to  the 
want  of  wisdom  and  probity  in  her  councils.  She 
was  told,  that  from  deference  to  England,  Bo- 
naparte could  not  permit  her  to  include  the  Han- 
seatic  towns  in  her  confederacy,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  take  them  under  his  own  protec- 
tion. He  was  not  averse  to  her  plan  of  a  north- 
ern confederation;  but  his  regard  to  justice  and 
respect  for  the  law  of  nations,  would  not  allow 
him  to  see  any  compulsion  used  to  make  inde- 
pendent princes  belong  to  it  against  their  will. 
The  M'ise  prince,  she  was  told,  who  governed 
Saxony,  seemed  not  inclined  to  contract  the  new 
obligations  which  Prussia  wished  to  impose  upon 
him ;  and  France  could  not  see  him  enslaved,  or 
forced  to  act  against  the  interests  of  his  people. 
The  Elector  of  Hesse,  another  member  of  the 
proposed  northern  confederation,  was  reminded 
by  the  French  minister  at  Cassel,  of  the  inability 
of  Prussia  to  do  any  thing  for  her  allies.  He 
was  then  invited  to  join  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  and  as  an  inducement  to  comply,  the  re- 
maining possessions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  King  of  Prussia,  were  offered 
to  be  transferred  to  him. — And,  when  he  refused 
these  tempting  proposals,  the  Rhenish  confede- 
ration passed  a  resolution,  by  which  he  was  cut 
off  from  access  to  part  of  his  own  states. 

In  the  midst  of  these  injuries  and  mortifica- 
tions, Prussia  discovered,  that  France,  which  had 
been  continually  urging  her  to  the  invasion  of 
.  Swedish  Pomerania,  had  engaged  to  Russia,  to 
prevent  her  from  depriving  the  King  of  Sweden 
of  his  German  territories ;  and  that  after  gua- 
ranteeing to  her  the  possession  of  Hanover,  her 
faithless  ally  had  negotiated  with  England  on  the 
basis  of  the  restoration  of  that  electorate. 

The  reluctance  of  Prussia  to  part  with  Ha- 
nover, her  indignation  at  the  treacherous  conduct 
of  France,  and  the  growing  influence  of  public 
opinion  upon  her  counsels,  were  the  chief  causes 
that  stimulated  her  to  risk  the  chances  of  hosti- 
lity with  France.  About  the  middle  of  August, 
her  government  began  to  make  preparations,  and 
put  her  army  on  the  war  establishment.  It  was 
thought  that  Knobelsdorff  was  sent  to  Paris,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time,  and  not  with  any  view  to  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
Prussia  and  France.  Lucchesiui,  who  had  been 
long  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  when  he 
foresaw  that  war  between  France  and  Prussia 


was  inevitable,  had  contrived,  that  one  of  his 
dispatches  to  his  court,  full  of  complaints  against 
the  French  government,  should  fall  into  their 
hands. — Incensed  at  the  lone  of  his  dispatch,  the 
French  demanded  his  recal  from  Paris,  and  im- 
puted to  his  misrepresentations,  the  misunder- 
standing that  had  arisen  between  France  and 
Prussia.  With  this  demand,  the  court  of  Berlin 
willingly  complied,  and  congratulated  itself  ou 
the  success  of  a  stratagem,  which,  it  hoped,  had 
given  a  false  direction  to  the  suspicions  of  its 
enemy.  To  prolong  the  deceit,  it  made  choice 
of  General  Knobelsdorff  to  be  its  minister  at 
Paris,  a  warm  partizan  of  France,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  peace,  and  quite  unsuspicious  of  the 
artifice  which  he  was  sent  to  practise.  The  pro- 
fessions of  peace,  which  he  made  by  desire  of  his 
court,  after  it  had  determined  on  hostilities,  were 
on  his  part  sincere ;  and  so  little  was  he  aware 
of  the  secret  designs,  either  of  his  own  govern- 
ment or  of  that  to  which  he  was  sent,  that  when 
Bonaparte  left  Paris  to  take  the  command  of  his 
army  against  Prussia,  Knobelsdorff  inquired,  with 
the  greatest  simplicity,  whether  he  should  not 
accompany  his  majesty  the  emperor  to  head- 
quarters, little  suspecting  against  whom  his  march 
was  directed. 

Such  a  negotiator  might  be  duped  by  his  em- 
ployers, but  could  not  long  deceive  the  penetra- 
tion of  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand.  Knobelsdorff 
arrived  at  Paris  OB  the  7th  of  September,  with  a 
letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  to  Bonaparte, 
full  of  civil  and  friendly  expressions,  to  which 
corresponding  returns,  probably  equally  sincere, 
were  made.  On  the  llth,  a  note  \vas  addressed 
to  him  by  Talleyrand,  complaining  of  warlike 
preparations  in  Prussia,  wnich  were  publicly 
stated  at  Berlin  to  be  directed  against  France; 
and  adding,  amidst  professions  of  regard  for  Prus- 
sia, and  of  regret  that  she  should  listen  to  coun- 
sels so  much  at  variance  with  her  true  interests, 
that  the  emperor  had  ordered  reinforcements  to 
be  sent  to  his  army.  Knobelsdorff  in  reply,  Sep- 
tember 22,  assured  the  French  minister,  that  his 
master  had  entered  into  no  concert  M'ith  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  and  that  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  Prussia  had  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing, which  the  emperor's  late  interesting- 
conversations  with  himself  and  Lucohesini,  he 
had  no  doubt,  would  remove.  On  receiving  these 
assurances,  Bonaparte  authorized  his  minister  to 
declare,  on  the  13th,  that  he  should  make  no  pub- 
lic declaration  on  the  subject  of  his  differences  with 
Prussia,  till  the  effect  of  Knobelsdorff 's  report  at 
Berlin  was  known. 

A  second  communication  from  Talleyrand, 
complaining  that  the  intelligence  from  Berlin 
wore  every  day  a  more  hostile  aspect,  and-  ex- 
patiating on  the  natural  ties  between  France  and 
Prussia,  war  between  which,  he  said,  appeared 
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to  the  emperor  a  political  monstrosity,  maintained 
for  some  time  longer  the  appearance  of  a  nego- 
tiation with  a  view  to  peace.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  French  troops  were  continually  ad- 
vancing towards  the  future  scene  of  action,  and 
on  the  24th  of  September  Bonaparte  left  his 
capital  to  take  the  command  of  his  army,  having 
three  days  before  summoned  the  confederates  of 
the  Rhine  to  furnish  their  contingents. 

On  the  first  of  October  the  mask,  which  Prus- 
sia had  so  ineffectually  worn,  was  at  length  laid 
aside.  A  note  was  presented  by  Knobelsdorff, 
demanding,  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation, 
that  the  whole  of  the  French  troops  should  in- 
stantly repass  the  Rhine ;  that  no  obstacle  should 
be  raised  by  France  to  the  formation  of  a  north- 
ern confederacy,  including  all  the  states  not 
named  in  the  fundamental  act  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine ;  and  that  the  basis  of  the  ne- 
gotiation should  be  the  separation  of  Wesel  from 
the  French  empire,  and  the  re-occupation  of  the 
three  abbies  by  the  Prussian  troops.  To  these 
demands  the  French  emperor  did  not  even  deign 
to  answer.  But  Talleyrand,  in  a  report  on  the 
causes  of  the  war,  (October  6,)  availed  himself  of 
them  with  great  dexterity,  to  shew,  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility,  if  not  with  perfect  truth, 
that  had  France  been  willing  to  gratify  the  un- 
just ambition  of  Prussia  at  the  expence  of  her 
weaker  neighbours,  the  flames  of  war  would  not 
have  been  re-kindled  on  the  continent.  Prussia 
had  indeed  been  as  perfidious,  as  unprincipled 
in  her  ambition  as  France;  but  she  had  eon- 
ducted  herself  with  less  ability  and  with  less 
success.  Her  morality  had  been  the  same ;  but, 
after  selling  her  honor  and  reputation,  she  had 
been  defrauded  of  the  price. 

It  was  a  great  error  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
when  he  determined  upon  war  with  France,  to 
continue  the  same  persons  in  his  government 
who  had  directed  his  counsels  during  the  whole 
of  the  late  disgraceful  proceedings.  These  per- 
sons had  given  abundant  proofs  of  incapacity,  in 
all  the  negotiations  they  had  conducted ;  and 
such  was  their  reputation,  that  they  had  no 
means  of  inspiring  other  governments  with  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  but 
by  embarking  their  master,  alone  and  unassisted, 
in  a  contest  with  Bonaparte.  It  was  from  Rus- 
sia only,  that  Prussia  could  expect,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  receive  effectual  aid.  But,  though  a 
letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  had  informed 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  month  of  August, 
of  the  relations  in  which  he  then  stood  towards 
France,  no  intimation  was  given  to  Russia  of  the 
approaching  war  ;  nor  was  any  measure  taken  for 
obtaining  from  her  assistance,  till  the  18th  of 
.September,  when  Count  Krusemack  left  Berlin 
for  Petersburg,  charged  with  such  a  commission. 
Krusemack  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  30A. 
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diately  after  his  arrival,  could  not  reach  the  Rus- • 

sian  army  in  Poland   till  the  5th  or  6th  of  Oc-  c-; 
tober,,  nor  could  that  army  arrive  at  the  scene  of 
action  in  Germany  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ;  so  that  Prussia  voluntarily  exposed  herself- 
for  a  whole  month,  without  assistance,  to  resist 
the  best  army  and  the  best  generals  of  Europe. 

With  such  men  as  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  and 
Beyme  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprize,  that  no  overtures  of  friend- 
ship or  alliance  had  been  proposed  to  the  court 
of  Vienna,  nor  even  an  attempt  made  to  sound 
the  intentions  of  that  government,  or  to  open 
with  it  a  confidential  intercourse.  Of  the  minor 
powers  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Saxony  was  the 
unwilling  ally  of  Prussia.  Hesse,  in  expectation 
of  a  subsidy  from  England,  affected  neutrality. 
Mecklenburg  was  really  neutral.  The  Swedish 
army  had  re-occupied  the  Duchy  of  Lauenberg, 
abandoned  by  the  Prussians. 

Scandalous  as  had  been  the  conduct  of  Prussia 
towards  England,  and  unwilling  as  she  was  still 
to  give  up  Hanover,  which  she  foresaw  must  be 
the  price  of  any  assistance  from  Gre'at  Britain, 
the  desire  and  hope  of  a  subsidy  got  the  better  of 
every  consideration,   and  induced  her  ministers, 
when  they  sent  Count  Krusemack  to  Petersburg, 
to  communicate  to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  British  mi- 
nister at  Hamburg,  the  disposition  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  to  accommodate  his  differences  with 
the   King  of  Great  Britain.     A  desire  was  ex- 
pressed, that  some  person  should  be  authorized 
by  the  English  government  to  open  a  negotiation 
for   that   purpose ;    but   no  communication    was 
made  by  the  Prussian  ministers  of  the  nature  of 
their  differences  with  France,  nor  assurance  given 
of  their  readiness  to  adopt  for  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiation, the  restitution    of  Hanover  to  its  lawful 
owners.     The  English  ministry,  though  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  quarrel  between  France 
ai»d  Prussia  originated  in  the   offer  of  the  for- 
mer to  give  back  Hanover  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  comply  with 
their  request,  but  appointed   Lord  Morpeth   to 
proceed  without  delay   to   the  head-quarters   of 
the  Prussian  army,  there  to  enter  on  negotiations 
for  peace.     Lord  Morpetli  left  London  --the   1st 
of  October,  and  having  passed  off  Heligoland  a 
packet  with   Baron   Jacobi   on-board,    the   late 
Prussian  minister  at  London,  who  was  returning 
in  that  capacity  to  England,  he  arrived  at  Ham- 
burgh on  the  6th,  and  reached  the  head-quarter* 
of  the  Prussian  army  at  Weimar   on   the   12th. 
This  promptitude  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  ministry.     They  were  OH  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle,  which  might  decide  the  fate  of  the 
campaign;    and  they  were  unwilling,   while  the 
event  was  uncertain,  to  pledge  themselves  to  an 
act  of  justice,  or  entangle  themselves  in  conneo 
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BOOK  VII.  tions  of  no  immediate  utility.  If  victory  re- 
mained to  the  Prussians,  Hanover  might  still  be 
theirs.  If  defeated,  they  were  afraid,  lest  their 
having  contracted  engagements  with  England 
might  be  prejudicial  to  them,  should  they  be  com- 
pelled to  solicit  peace  from  France.  Persisting 
to  the  last  in  his  duplicity  and  irresolution,  Haug- 
witz,  who  had  been  named  to  negociate  with  the 
English  minister,  contrived,  by  breaking  his 
word,  and  by  other  disengenuous  shifts,  to  avoid 
seeing  him  at  Weimar  arid  Erfurt ;  and,  subse- 
quently, to  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  but  while  the 
result  of  it  was  unknown.  Lord  Morpeth  having 


asked  Lucchesini  whether  the  court  of  Prussia 
was  ready  to  enter  on  immediate  negociation,  the 
Italian  unguardedly  replied,  "  that  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  issue  of  the  battle  which  had  just 
been  fought." 

The  English  ministry,  when  they  appointed 
Lord  Morpeth  to  negociate  with  Prussia,  gave 
further  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  disposition 
to  reconciliation,  by  removing  the  blockade  of 
her  ports  and  rivers,  (September  25,)  which  had 
hitherto  continued,  with  great  inconvenience,  to  the 
north  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  TV. 
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EAR!Y  in  October  the  Prussian  head-quarters 
were  at  Naumburg,  where  also  their  principal 
magazines  were  collected,  and  their  army  ex- 
tended itself  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Saale  in  Upper  Saxony.  On  the  4th  of  that 
month,  their  head-quarters  were  moved  forward 
to  Erfurt,  and  on  the  10th  to  Weimar.  The  po- 
sition of  their  army  was  nearly  as  follows :  Their 
left,  commanded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  under 
whom  were  General  Tauenzein  and  Prince  Lewis 
of  Prussia,  occupied  Saalfeld,  Schleitz,  and  Hof, 
and  its  advanced  posts  extended  to  Munchberg 
and  Culmbach.  Their  centre,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Marshal  Mollendorf, 
and  the  king  in  person,  was  distributed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Gotha,  and 
Eisenach,  and  its  vanguard,  under  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  was  stationed  at  Meinungen  on 
the  Werra.  Their  right,  commanded  by  General 
Ruchel,  extended  to  Mulhausen.  Prom  this  dis- 
position of  the  Prussian  army,  it  is  probable,  that 
had  not  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  been  anticipated 
by  the  French,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  be- 
gun hostilities  by  bearing  down  with  his  right 


on  Frankfort,  with  his  centre  on  Wurtzburg, 
and  with  his  left  on  Bamberg.  A  separate  corps 
under  General  Blucher,  which  had  been  stationed 
at  Gottingen,  for  the  protection  of  Weslphalia, 
joined  the  main  army  before  the  Battle.  Hesse 
was  neutral,  but  the  Saxons  acted  "as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Prussians,  and  served  in  the  left  under 
Prince  Hohenlobe.  The  reserve  of  the  Prussian 
army,  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  did 
not  arrive  from  Custrin  till  after  the  battle  of 
Auerstadt.  The  whole  force,  Prussians  and 
Saxons,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  did  not  amount  to  less  than  150,000 
men. 

While  this  immense  army  remained  inactive  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saale,  the  French  were  collecting 
their  scattered  troops,  and  concentrating  their 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamberg.  On 
the  6th  of  October  Bonaparte  arrived  in  that  city, 
and  on  the  8th,  the  French  army  was  in  motion  to 
attack  the  Prussians. 

The  position  of  the  Prussian  army  in  front  was 
strong,  and  perhaps  impregnable.  But  a  wise 
general,  attentive  to  every  danger  to  which  his 
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troops  are  exposed,  should  have  reflected  OB  the 
possibility  of  the  enemy  turning  their  flank:  get- 
ting- possession  of  their  magazines:  shutting  them 
up  in  a  country  without  resources ;  and  forcing 
them  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  and,  if  worsted, 
without  apossibility  of  escape.  The  magazines 
at  Hof,  Zwickau,  Weissenfels,  and  Naumburg, 
were  left  without  protection,  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  and  when  cut  off  from  these, 
the  Prussians  had  no  alternative  but  to  fight  or 
starve.  There  were  no  resources  in  the  barren 
country  of  Weimar  for  maintaining  so  large  an 
army  and  numerous  cavalry  as  the  Prussian. 
There  was  no  bread,  no  beer,  no  brandy  for  their 
men,  and  no  fodder  for  their  horses.  When  their 
cavalry  took  the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Auerstadt,  the  horses  had  been  without 
corn,  and  the  men  without  food  for  two  nights 
and  a  day.  Another  fatal  error  in  the  disposition 
of  the  army  was  its  encampment  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saale,  by  which  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Prussian  states,  aud 
the  capital  itself,  were  laid  open  to  the  enemy;  and 
the  Prussians,  in  case  of  a  disaster,  were  cut  off 
from  Magdeburg,  the  only  rallying  point  where 
they  could  assemble,  or  place  of  refuge  where 
they  could  be  in  safety. 

The  French  army  advanced  on  the  8th,  in  three 
divisions.  The  right,  composed  of  the  corps  of 
Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  and  of  a  division  of 
Bavarians,  set  out  from  Aniberg  and  Nuremberg, 
joined  at  Bayreuth,  and  from  thence  marched 
against  Hof.  The  centre,  commanded  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  the  Prince  of  Poate  Corvo 
(Bernadotte),  and  Marshal  Davoust,  marched 
from  Bamberg  to  Cronach,  and  from  thence  to 
Saalburg  and  Schleitz.  The  left,  composed  of 
the  corps  of  Marshals  Lasnes  and  Augereau,  ad- 
vanced from  Schweinefurth  upon  Coburg,  Graf- 
fenthal,  and  Saalfeld.  By  these  movements  the 
left  wing  of  the  Prussians,  which  stretched  to  a 
great  distance  from  their  centre,  was  exposed  to 
the  atlack  of  the  whole  French  army.  Aware  of 
tfeeir  danger,  the  Prussians  at  Hof,  who  were  at 
the  extremity  of  the  line,  and  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger of  being  cut  off,  fell  back  upon  Schleitz  before 
the  arrival  of  Marshal  Soult.  Some  prisoners, 
however,  were  taken,  and  all  the  magazines  at 
Hof  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Soult,  fol- 
lowed by  Ney,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's 
march,  pressed  forward  to  Plauen,  in  Upper  Sax- 
ony, where  he  arrived  on  the  10th.  The  French 
centre  passed  the  Saale  at  Saalburg,  after  a  slight 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  9th  to  Schleitz,  where  a  body  of 
10,000  Prussians  was  posted  under  the  command 
of  General  Tauenzein.  An  action  ensued,  in 
which  the  Prussians  were  worsted  with  consider- 
able loss,  and  next  day  the  French  advanced  to 
Auma,  and  on  the  llth  to  Gera,  within  half  a 


day's  march  of  Naumburg,  where  lay  the  great  BOOK  VII. 
magazines  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  French 
left  had  equal  success  with  the  other  divisions  of 
their  army.  Lasnes  entered  Coburg  on  the  8tb, 
and  advanced  to  Graflenthal  on  the  9th.  On  the 
10th  he  attacked  at  Saalfeld  the  advanced  guard 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  commanded  by  Prince 
Lewis  of  Prussia,  and  gained  over  it  a  signal 
victory.  Prince  Louis,  to  whose  rashness  and 
disobedience  of  orders  in  quitting  bis  position  at 
the  bridge  at  Saalfeld,  and  advancing  to  attack 
the  enemy,  this  misfortune  was  entirely  to  be 
attributed,  fell  in  the  action.  The  Prussians  were 
completely  roufed,  and  lost  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  600  men  killed,  1,000  taken  prisoners,  and 
a  great  number  wounded. 

By  the  success  of  these  operations,  the  French, 
after  turning  the  Prussian  left,  became  masters 
of  their  magazines,  and  placed  themselves  be- 
tween their  grand  army  and  the  cities  of  Berlin 
and  Dresden.  On  the  12tb,  part  of  the  French 
centre,  under  Marshal  Davoust,  entered  Naum- 
burg, and  took  possession  of  the  Prussian  maga- 
zines, which  they  set  on  fire.  Their  army  now 
extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale  from 
Naumburg  to  Neustadt.  Their  first  line  was 
composed  of  the  corps  of  Davoust,  at  Naumburg; 
of  that  of  Lasnes,  at  Jena ;  and  of  that  of  Auge- 
reau,  at  Kahla.  In  the  second  line  was  the  grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  between  Zeitz  and  Leipzig;  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  ,'Corvo,  at  Zeitz ;  the  emperor 
and  Soult,  at  Jena;  and  Marshal  Ney,  at  Neus- 
tadt. 

The  disasters  of  Schleitz  and  Saalfeld,  and  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Prince  Louis,  when  known 
at  the  Prussian  head-quarters,  produced  universal 
consternation,  though  the  extent  and  consequences 
of  these  calamities  were  far  from  being  fully  un- 
derstood or  foreseen.  Fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  French,  after  breaking  through  and  de- 
feating their  left,  would  advande  to  Dresden  and 
take  possession  of  Saxony.  But  so  remiss  were 
they  in  the  most  ordinary  precautions,  and  so  ab- 
surdly confident  in  the  strength  of  t&ejr  positions, 
that  one  of  their  patroles,  sent  out  Ifrom  head- 
quarters towards  Naumburg  to  reconnoitre,  re- 
turned without  going  to  Naumburg,  because 
when  half  way  they  met  a  traveller,  who  told 
them  there  were  no  news  of  the  French  at  Naum- 
burg. From  this  state  of  blind  security  they  were 
rouzed  by  the  blaze  of  their  magazines  on  the 
night  of  the  12th,  which  at  once  disclosed  to  them 
the  real  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  shewed  how 
successful  he  had  been  in  accomplishing  his  de- 
signs. Nothing  now  remained  for  them  but  to 
risk  a  general  engagement  without  delay. 

Next  day  was  employed,  on  both  sides,  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  important  battle  deci- 
sive of  the  fate  of  Prussia.     The  French  army 
extended   from  Nauraburg  to  Kahla,  along  the 
GP 
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BOOK  VII.  Saale,  a  line  of  six  hours  march,  its  centre  being 
~  ~  at  Jena.  The  Prussians, who  had  been  collecting 
the  whole  of  their  forces  into  one  point,  were  as- 
sembled between  Auerstadt,  Weimar,  and  Jena. 
The  two  armies  were  separated  by  the  heights  of 
the  Saale,  which  seemed  to  afford  an  impregnable 
position  to  the  Prussians,  and  to  oppose  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  the  French.  But,  by  some  in- 
credible oversight,  the  Prussian  generals,  satis- 
fied with  guarding  the  high  road  between  Jena 
and  Weimar,  left  the  most  important  passes  of  the 
Saale  unoccupied.  Of  this  omission  the  French 
failed  not  to  avail  themselves.  During  the  whole 
of  the  night  of  the  13th,  they  were  indefatigably 
employer!  in  securing  these  passes,  and  transport- 
ing cannon  to  defend  them;  in  which  they  were 
so  successful,  that,  when  day  broke,  the  Prus- 
sians saw  themselves  attacked  in  their  elevated 
position,  which  they  had  considered  as  an  impreg- 
nable fortress ;  and  so  unsuspicious  were  they  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  danger,  that  at  Rauthal, 
the  French,  who  had  penetrated  by  the  neglected 
pass  of  Swetzen,  arrived  within  300  paces  of  one 
of  their  columns  before  its  approach  was  sus- 
pected. 

At  break  of  day  the  whole  of  the  French'  army 
was  under  arms.  The  light  troops  of  the  centre 
began  the  action  by  opening  a  brisk  fire  on  the 
Prussians,  which  drove  them  from  their  advanced 
positions,  and  enabled  the  French  line  to  extend 
itself  on  the  plain,  and  draw  up  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Prussian  left,  amounting  to  about  50,000  men, 
were  dispatched  early  in  the  morning  towards 
Naumbiirg,  to  take  possession  of  the  impregnable 
defiles  of  Koesen;  but  these  were  already  occu- 
pied by  Davousf,  whom  they  attacked  eleven 
times  successively,  but  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge. Their  centre,  consisting  of  80,000  men, 
was  opposed  to  the  Frenrk  centre  at  Jena;  and 
these  were  the  only  two  divisions  of  their  army 
engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  Their  right, 
under  General  Ruchel,  amounting  to  12,000  men, 
did  not  come  up  till  their  centre  was  broken  and 
thrown  into  disorder;  and  their  rear-guard,  (for- 
merly their  vanguard,)  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  still  at  Meinungen,  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle. 

A  thick  fog  obscured  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  when  it  cleared  up,  the  two  armies  beheld 
each  other  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  cannon- 
shot.  Some  French  battalions  took  possession  of 
a  small  village,  from  which  the  Prussians  attempt- 
ed to  dislodge  them.  Lasnes  advanced  to  sup- 
port his  countrymen1,  and  Soult  to  get  possession 
of  a  wood  upon  his  right  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Another  body  of  Prussians  having  made  a  move- 
ment upon  the  French  left,  Augereau  put  his  troops 
in  motion  to  repulse  them.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
action  became  general.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  with  seven  or 


eight  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  scattered  death 
in  every  direction,  and  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
awful  scenes  ever  beheld.  The  Prussian  infan- 
try behaved  with  courage  and  firmness  ;  but  their 
cavalry,  worn  out,  fatigued,  and  disheartened, 
maintained  not  its  ancient  reputation.  The 
French  cavalry  charged  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  boldness ;  and  their  artillery  performed  won- 
ders. The  most  courageous  soldiers  could  not 
approach,  without  trembling,  the  shower  of  balls 
that  preceded  the  march  of  their  columns.  Both 
armies  manoeuvred  with  the  same  exactness  as  on 
a  field-day,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  French  evo- 
lutions astonished  and  disconcerted  the  Prussians. 

Soult  having  got  possession  of  the  wood,  after 
a  combat  of  two  hours,  pressed  forward;  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  the  French  reserve,  both  ca- 
valry and  infantry,  advanced  to  the  front  line, 
which,  being  thus  strengthened,  threw  the  Prus- 
sians into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  retire. 
They  rallied,  however,  and  returned  to  the  action, 
which  they  maintained  for  about  an  hour;  but 
they  w:ere  again  thrown  into  confusion  by  th« 
advance  of  the  second  French  reserve,  composed 
of  the  dragoons  and  cuirassiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  Duke  of  Berg.  The  charge 
of  this  body  of  horse,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day,, 
was  irresistible.  Neither  cavalry  nor  infantry 
could  withstand  the  shock.  In  vain  did  the  Prus- 
sians form  themselves  into  square  battalions:  their 
ranks  .were  broken  ;  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry, 
all  were  put  to  rout.  The  French  reached  Wei- 
mar as  soon  as  their  fugitive  enemies. 

While  the  Prussian  centre  and  right  were  thus 
completely  defeated,  their  left,  repulsed  by  Da- 
voust  in  its  repeated  attempts  to  drive  him  from 
the  defiles  of  Koesen,  was  forced,  after  a  combat 
of  several  hours,  to  fall  back  upon  Weimar,  at  the 
moment  when  the  broken  corps,  which  had  reach- 
ed that  city,  were  attempting  to  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  Naumburg.  The  confusion  arising 
from  these  opposing  currents  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  innumerable  bag- 
gage-waggons that  blocked  up  all  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Erfurt,  impeded  the  retreat  of  the  troops, 
and  compelled  them  to  consult  their  immediate 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  king  himself 
was  forced  to  quit  the  high-road,  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to  escape  from  this 
scene  of  disorder  across  the  fields. 

According  to  the  French  accounts,  more  than 
20,000  Prussians  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this 
disastrous  action,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  taken 
prisoners.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  wounded 
in  the  face,  by  a  grape-shot,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  field.  He  was  transported  in  a  litter 
to  Brunswick,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st» 
But  the  approach  of  the  French,  whose  enmity  he 
in  vain  attempted  to  soften,  having  compelled 
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him  to  seek  a  more  distant  asylum,  he  was  carried 
to  Altona,  where  be  died  of  his  wounds  on  the 
10(1)  of  November,  in  the  72d  year  of  bis  age. 
Lieutenant-general  Schmettaw  was  mortally 
wounded.  Above  twenty  generals  and  lieute- 
nant-generals were  made  prisoners,  and  300  pieces 
of  cannon  and  60  standards  were  taken. 

The  loss  of  the  French  was  stated,  in  their 
official  reports,  at  1,100  killed,  and  3,000  wounded. 
None  of  their  officers  above  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier-g-eneral  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Many  were  the  errors  of  the  Prussian  generals 
in  this  engagement.  The  most  fatal  was  their 
omitting,  on  the  13tb,  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
impregnable  heights  and  defiles  of  Koesen  ;  their 
neglecting  to  have  any  corps  in  reserve  to  support 
their  battalions  against  the  double  reserve  of  the 
French  ;  their  leaving  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar 
with  16,000  men  at  Meinungen,  where  he  remain- 
ed (ill  next  day,  unacquainted  with  what  had 
passed ;  the  absence  of  all  concert  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  divisions  of  their  army  prin- 
cipally engaged ;  and  the  unprepared  state  in 
which  they  were  found  by  the  enemy  when  the 
action  began.  After  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
carried  off  the  field,  there  was  no  commander-in- 
chief  to  issue  general  orders  to  the  army.  The 
corps  fought  singly,  without  plan  or  combination, 
or  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  action  was  lost,  the  troops  who  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  fled  in  different  directions, 
and,  ultimately,  were  all  taken  prisoners  or  dis- 
persed, because  no  rallying  point  to  retreat  upon 
had  been  settled,  in  case  such  a  disaster  should 
befal  them. 

A  considerable  body  of  Prussians',  under  Mar- 
shal Mollendorf  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  Fulda, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Erfurt ;  but  next  morn- 
ing they  were  invested  in  that  place  by  the  grand 
Duke  of  Berg ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation.  The  prisoners  taken 
at  Erfurt  amounted  to  14,000  men,  among 
whom,  besides  Mollendorf  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  were  many  other  officers  of  distinction. 
A  park  of  120  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  the  re- 
quisite implements  and  ammunition,  and  maga- 
zines of  great  value,  fell,  at  the  same  time,  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Mollendorf,  when 
taken  prisoner,  was  dangerously  ill  of  his  wounds. 
A  marked  degree  of  attention  was  shewn  to 
him  by  the  French,  as  one  who  had  done  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities;  while  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
others,  whom  they  denominated  of  the  war-faction, 
were  treated  with  extreme  rigour  when  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands,  or  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  their  cle- 
mency and  indulgence. 

Another  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  under 
General  Kalkreutb,  attempted  to  escape  in  a  body 
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over  the  Hertz  mountains,  but  was  overtaken  at  BOOK  V1L 
the  village  of  Greusen,  and  defeated  with  loss. 
Magdeburfi-  was  the  quarter  to  which  the  fugiiive 
columns  of  the  Prussians  chiefly  directed  their 
flight :  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  though  wounded, 
having  reached  that  fortress,  a  considerable  army 
was  collected  there  under  his  standard.  The 
garrison  of  Magdeburg  amounted  to  12,000  men ; 
but  the  place  was-  ill  adapted  for  sustaining  a 
siege  or  maintaining  an  army ;  its  magazines 
having  been  emptied,  with  a  fatal  irriprovidence, 
to  supply  the  grand  army  when  it  took  the  field. 
Marshals  Ney  and  Soulf,  and  (he  grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  followed  the  Prussians  in  their  flight  to  the 
walls  of  Magdeburg ;  and,  in  the  total  confusion 
and  disorder  into  which  they  were  thrown,  made 
a  number  of  prisoners,  and  got  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  am- 
munition. 

On  the  other  side  of  Weimar,  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  advancing  with  the- 
Prussian  reserve  from  Custrin,  instead  of  felling 
back  on  the  news  of  the  battle,  continued  his 
inarch  to  Halle,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  October  17,  and  defeat- 
ed with  considerable  loss.  In  this  engagement, 
which  destroyed  the  last  entire  corps  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  the  French  took  5,000  prisoners  and  34 
Eieces  of  cannon.  The  Prussians,  in  their  retreat, 
urned  the  bridge  at  Dessau  over  the  Elbe ;  but 
it  was  quickly  re-established  by  the  French.  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  destroy  the  bridge  at 
Wittenberg,  which  the  French  arrived  in  time  to 
prevent. 

Previously  to  th  e  battle  of  Auerstadt,  October 
the  llth,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  by  Bona- 
parte, addressed  to  the  Saxons  in  the  Prussian 
army,  with  the  view  of  detaching  them  from,  or 
at  least  of  rendering  them  suspected  to,  their  al- 
lies ;  and,  immediately  after  the  battle,  6,000 
Saxon  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  ac- 
tion, were  set  at  liberty  on  giving1  their  parole  not 
to  serve  against  the  Frenen ;  whose  sole  object, 
they  were  assured,  in  taking  up  arms,  had  been 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Saxon  na- 
tion, and  to  prevent  it  from  being  incorporated 
with  the  Prussian  monarchy.  These  measures 
were  accompanied  by  a  friendly  message  to  the 
elector  at  Dresden,  in  consequence  of  which  that 
prince,  who  had  been  preparing  to  fly  from  his 
capital,  remained  there,  withdrew  from  his  con- 
nection with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  France. 
Heavy  contributions  were,  nevertheless,  imposed 
on  the  electorate  for  the  support  of  the  French 
army ;  and  the  city  of  Leipzig,  which  had  been 
long  a  place  of  deposit  for  English  merchandize, 
was  occupied,  without  delay,  by  a  French  co- 
lumn under  General  Macon,  October  18,  whose 
rigorous  search  for  English  goods  and  property  ia 
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BOOK  vn.  (hat  city  was  less  remarkable  than  his  anticipation 
of  the  famous  Berlin  decree,  in  his  declaration 
to  the  merchants  of  Leipzig,  that  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  was  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

The  unfortunate  Kino-  of  Prussia,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Auerstadt,  arrived  at  Charlottenberg,  near  Ber- 
lin, on  the  17th,  and  from  thence  continued  his 
route  to  Custrin  on  the  Oder.  From  Custrin,  he 
soon  after  repaired  to  Osterode  in  West  Prussia, 
and  from  (Jsterode  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  having 
again  joined  the  army.  He  was  followed  to 
Custrin  by  the  garrison  of  Berlin,  which  was 
withdrawn  from  that  city  on  the  21st,  and  a  pro- 
visional administration  appointed  to  maintain  the 
public  tranquillity  till  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
This  last  event  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  the  corps  of  Marshal  Da- 
voust  entered  Berlin,  and  was  next  day  followed 
by  that  of  Augereau. 

Bonaparte  had  arrived  on  the  24th  at  Polzdam, 
where  he  stopped  to  examine  the  apartment  and 
visit  the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick.  He  order- 
ed the  sword  of  that  great  man,  his  scarf,  the  rib- 
bon of  his  order,  the  black  eagle,  and  all  the 
colours  he  took  in  the  seven  years  war,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris,  as  a 
present  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
Hanoverian  war,  and  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  recorded  in  history.  He  had 
already  seized  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the 
long  wounded  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  by 
taking  down  the  monument  erected  in  commemo- 
ration ot"  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  and  ordering  it 
to  be  conveyed  to  Paris,  as  a  proof  that  the  dis- 
grace which  that  day  had  brought  on  the  French 
arms  was  at  length  effaced.  At  Potzdam  he  was 
informed  that  Spandau  had  surrendered,  though 
held  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  amply  provided 
with  stores  and  ammunition. 

On  the  27th,  Bonaparte  made  his  public  entry 
into  Berlin ;  and  next  day  he  gave  audience  to 
the  foreign  ministers  of  powers  in  amity  with 
France,  resident  in  that  city;  to  the  Lutheran 
and  reformed  consistories,  whom  he  assured  of  his 
protection  ;  to  the  members  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, to  whom  he  gave  instructions  how  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
city,  to  whom  he  recommended  strongly  to  main- 
tain a  vigilant  police.  "  I  will  not  suffer  any 
windows  to  be  broken,"  said  he :  "  my  brother 
the  King  of  Prussia  ceased  to  be  a  king  from 
the  day  when  Prince  Lewis  Ferdinand  was  bold 
enough  to  break  the  windows  of  his  majesty's 
ministers :  his  majesty  should  have  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged."  Some  of  the  persons  who  pre- 
sented themselves  before  him,  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  were  received  with  bitter  taunts  and 
studied  mortifications,  on  account  of  the  share 


which  they  or  their  relations  were  supposed  to 
have  had  in  lighting  up  the  flames  of  war ;  but 
no  one  was  forbid  his  presence,  except  Prince 
Hatzfeldt,  head  of  the  provisional  government  of 
Berlin.  That  nobleman,  accused  of  acting  as  a 
spy  for  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  of  sending  him 
intelligence  from  Berlin  of  the  military  move- 
ments of  the  French,  was,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, arrested  and  delivered  over  to  a  military 
tribunal,  by  which  he  would  have  been  inevitably 
condemned  to  death,  and,  in  a  few  hours  execu- 
ted, but  for  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  minister  Schulenburg,  whose  grief  and 
despair  extorted  his  pardon  from  Bonaparte. 

While  these  scenes  were  acted  at  Berlin,  the 
wreck  of  the  Prussian  army,  collected  at  Mag- 
deburg under  Prince  Hohenlohe,  was  making  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  the  banks  of  the 
Oder.  With  a  force  of  near  40,000  men,  but 
disheartened  and  dispirited,  including  the  whole 
of  the  Prussian  guards  who  had  escaped  from  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  that  general  set  out  from 
Magdeburgh  for  Stettin,  after  sending  forward 
detachments  of  cavalry,  to  destroy  the  bridges 
over  which  the  French  must  pass  to  intercept  his 
inarch.  He  proceeded  without  interruption  to 
Zehdenick,  on  the  river  Hevel.  But,  at  that 
place,  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  6,000  cavalry,  was  attacked  by  the  grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  and  Generals  Lasalle  and  Grou- 
chy, with  a  body  of  light  cavalry  and  dragoons. 
A  hot  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Prussians  were 
worsted,  with  the  loss  of  300  killed  and  700 
wounded. 

After  this  affair,  the  French  generals,  who  had 
no  infantry  to  support  them,  pushed  forward  to 
Templin,  which  lay  in  the  line  of  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlolie's  march,  in  order  to  stop  his  progress 
till  their  infantry  under  Marshal  Lasnes  should 
come  up.  But  the  Prussian  general,  by  making 
a  detour  through  Furstenberg,  avoided  Templin, 
and  reached  Boitzenberg,  without  having  been 
again  compelled  to  fight.  Near  Boitzenberg 
another  action  ensued,  in  which  500  of  the  Prus- 
sian gensdarmerie  were  made  prisoners. 

A  second  detour  by  Schoenermark  became  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  reach  Prenzlau,  where  the 
army  hoped  to  find  bread  and  forage,  of  which  it 
stood  much  in  need.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
Prussians  reached  the  heights  of  Prenzlau,  than 
the  French  shewed  themselves  on  their  right. 
An  engagement  immediately  ensued,  in  which  the 
superior  numbers  and  artillery  of  the  latter  com- 
pelled the  former  to  retreat  with  precipitation  into 
the  town.  All  hope  of  reaching  Stettin  was  now 
extinguished.  That  city  was  seven  German  miles 
from  Prenzlau.  The  Prussians  were  without 
bread  or  forage,  and  almost  without  ammunition. 
The  French  were  preparing  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  reinforcements  were  every  instant  coming  up 
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to  join  them.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  Prince 
Hohenlohe  saw  no  resource,  but  to  accept  the 
terms  of  capitulation  offered  to  him,  and  accord- 
ingly surrendered  with  the  M'hole  forces  under  his 
command,  amounting  to  about  17,000  men.  This 
misfortune  happened  on  the  28th,  and  next  day  a 
body  of  6,000  men,  belonging  to  his  army,  which 
had  pushed  forward  by  another  route  to  Pase- 
walk,  was  forced  also  to  surrender.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  fault  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
in  this  unfortunate  retreat,  unless  it  be  true,  as 
the  French  insinuated,  that  he  lost  two  days  un- 
necessarily at  Magdeburg'. 

The  rear  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  army,  com- 
manded by  General  Blucher,  had  reached  Boit- 
zenberg,  and  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Prenz- 
lau  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  surrender  of  the  main  body  ef  the 
army  on  the  preceding  evening.  Blucher  imme- 
diately resolved  to  change  his  route,  and  direct 
bis  course  towards  Strelitz,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  the  corps  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  and  had  since  been  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Elbe.  His  own  corps  was  10,500 
strong,  and  consisted  of  the  Prussian  reserve, 
which  after  its  defeat  at  Halle,  had  been  taken 
from  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  and  placed 
under  his  command  by  Prince  Hohenlohe.  On 
the  30th,  Blucher  had  the  good  fortune  to  join, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strelitz,  the  Duke  of 
Weimar's  corps,  of  10,000  men,  which,  after  pass- 
ing the  Elbe  at  Havelberg,  had  reached  Strelitz 
by  the  way  of  Rhinsberg,  after  falling  in  with  a 
third  corps,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Oels;  but,  together  with  this  fortunate  oc- 
currence, he  received  the  unwelcome  news  that 
Soult  had  also  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  was  between 
him  and  that  river  with  his  army. 

Having  taken  the  command  of  these  three 
corps,  Blucher  resolved  en  making  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  Elbe  at  Lauenburg,  in  order  to  rein- 
force the  Prussian  garrisons  in  Lower  Saxony, 
and  with  that  view  directed  his  inarch  through 
Mecklenburgh  to  the  Lake  of  Schwerin,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November.  In  this  march 
he  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  French,  and  several 
sharp  actions  took  place,  particularly  at  Wahren, 
and  in  the  village  of  Fahre,  near  the  Lake  of 
Schwerin.  The  French  corps,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  pressed  upon  his 
rear;  that  of  Soult  on  his  left  intercepted  his 
communication  with  the  Elbe,  and  frustrated  his 
design  of  crossing  that  river  at  Lauenburg;  while 
a  third  division,  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Bern-, 
advancing  on  his  right,  along  the  skirts  of  Swedish 
Pomerania,  took  prisoners  some  of  his  straggling 
columns,  and  prevented  him  from  seeking  refuse 
with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund. 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  he  had  no  alternative 
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but  to  throw  himself  into  Lubeck,  or  with  troops  BOOK  VII. 

exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  to  risk  an  en-  

gagement  with  an  enemy  greatly  his  superior  in  CHAP. 
numbers.  In  Lubeck  he  Imped  to  enjoy  some 
repose,  and  refresh  his  men  after  the  severe  fa- 
tigues they  had  undergone.  But  his  indefatigable 
enemy  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  gates  of  Lubeck 
M'as  forced,  and  a  combat  ensued  in  the  streets 
and  squares  of  that  city,  in  which  the  Prussians 
were  worsted,  and  many  corps  of  their  army  cut 
literally  in  pieces,  besides  4,000  made  prisoners. 

The  unfortunate  citizens  of  Lubeck,  who  had 
no  concern  in  the  quarrel  of  which  they  became 
the  victims,  suffered  all  the  horrors  incident  to  a 
place  taken  by  a  storm,  and  were  abandoned  for 
some  ho urg  to  the  lust,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of 
the  conquerors.  Blucher  made  good  his  retreat 
from  this  scene  of  horror  and  devastation,  and 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Danish  Holstein  with  the 
small  remains  of  his  army ;  but  less  able  than 
ever  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  French, 
and  not  daring  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the 
Danish  territory,  he  was  there  forced  to  surren- 
der. The  dismal  affair  of  Lubeck  took  place  on 
the  6lh  of  November,  and  on  the  following  day 
Blucher  surrendered  at  Swartau  with  his  aruiy, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  10,000  men. 
A  body  of  1,600  Swedes,  on  their  way  home 
from  Lauenburg,  who  had  been  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  were  also 
compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  surrender  of  the  army  under  General 
Blucher  left  no  corps  of  Prussians  in  the  field 
upon  the  German  side  of  the  Oder;  and  his  ob- 
stinate and  skilful  resistance,  as  it  was  the  most 
glorious,  so  it  was  the  last  of  their  exertions  to 
avert  the  total  ruin  and  downfal  of  their  mo- 
narchy. Their  fortified  places  seemed  emulous 
which  should  first  open  its  gates  to  the  enemy, 
and  those  which  were  best  supplied  with  the 
means  of  defence,  were  commonly  the  first  to 
surrender.  When  Spandau  capitulated,  October 
24,  the  French  observed,  that,  well  defended,  it 
might  have  sustained  a  siege  of  two  months  after 
the  trenches  had  been  opened. 

Stettin  surrendered  on  capitulation  to  the  first 
column  of  French  troops  which  appeared  before 
it,  October  29,  who  found,  to  their  surprise, 
that  it  contained  a  garrison  of  6,000  fine  look- 
ing troops,  160  pieces  of  cannon,  and  abundant 
magazines  of  all  sorts. 

Custrin,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  situation 
upon  the  Oder,  surrendered  to  Marshal  Davoust 
as  soon  as  it  was  invested  and  summoned,  Novem- 
ber I,  though  its  garrison  consisted  of  4,000  men, 
amply  provided  with  magazines. 

Magdeburg,  the  bulwark  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy  on   its  western   frontier,    capitulated    to 
Marshal  Ney,  November  8,  after  a  few  bombs 
6Q 
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chief  fortress  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  had 

CHAP.   IV.  not  even  fi,at  excuse  for  its  surrender,  \vliich  took 
place  November  20. 

In  Magdeburg  were  found  22,000  troops,  in- 
cluding 2,000  artillery  men ;  and  in  Hameln 
there  was  a  Prussian  garrison  of  9,000  men,  with 
six  months  provisions,  and  stores  and  ammunition 
of  every  kind.  The  French  general,  to  whom 
the  place  was  given  up,  had  no  forces  with  him, 
except  two  Dutch  regiments  and  a  single  regi- 
ment of  French  light  infantry.  Never  were  the 
effects  of  panic  terror  more  visible  or  more  fatal 
than  in  these  occurrences.  The  battle  of  Auers- 
tadt  had  deprived  the  Prussians  of  all  courage 
and  confidence,  and  seemed  even  to  have  bereft 
them  of  understanding. 

While  the  grand  French  army  was  proceeding 
in  this  uninterrupted  course  of  victory  and  suc- 
cess, an  inferior  army,  assembled  at  Wesel  under 
the  command  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  newly 
created  King  of  Holland,  overran  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  Westphalia,  and  penetrated  into  the 
electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  a  still  smaller  corps, 
under  General  Daendels,  took  possession  of  Em- 
den  and  East  Friezland.  At  Minister  and  other 
places,  valuable  magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  invaders ;  and  no  resistance  was  any  where 
made  to  them.  Hameln  was  given  up  to  General 
Savory  in  the  manner  already  related,  and  Nien- 
berg,  the  last  place  of  the  electorate  held  by  the 
Prussians,  capitulated,  November  25.  The  sur- 
render of  Plasenberg,  a  small  fortress  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bayreuth,  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Prussian  fortresses  in  Germany  to  the  west  of  the 
Oder. 

In  the  meantime  Marshal  Mortier,  who  had 
formerly  commanded  in  Hanover,  after  taking 
possession  of  Fulda  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
made  a  sodden  irruption  into  Hesse,  and  ex- 
pelled the  elector  from  his  capital  and  dominions. 
The  pretences  for  this  violence,  were  the  ancient 
treaties  of  subsidy  and  alliance  between  Hesse 
and  England,  and  certain  acts  of  the  present 
elector  and  of  the  hereditary  prince  before  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  inconsistent  with  the  neu- 
trality which  they  professed.  The  fortresses  of 
Hanau  and  Marburg  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  the  magazines  and  arsenals  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  Hessian  troops  to  be  disarmed  and 
disbanded ;  and  the  sovereign  arms  of  Hesse 
Cassel  to  be  every  where  taken  down.  Resist- 
ance to  these  orders,  which  must  have  been  fruit- 
less, was  not  attempted  by  the  elector.  The 
Hessian  troops  suffered  themselves  to  be  dis- 
armed, and  part  of  them  engaged  in  the  service 
of  France.  But,  though  possession  was  thus 
peaceably  obtained  of  Hesse,  such  was  the  se- 
verity of  the  contributions  and  other  vexations 
imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  and  such  their  dread 


of  the  French  conscription  being-  introduced 
among  them,  that  towards  the  close  of  180(>,  the 
country  people  flew  to  arms  against  their  oppres- 
sors, and  joined  by  the  disbanded  Hessian  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  defeated  some  French  de- 
tachments quartered  in  the  villages.  Similar 
insurrections  broke  out  at  Lingen,  in  Westphalia, 
and  at  Bayreuth  and  other  places.  But  these 
disturbances,  though  harassing  and  alarming  to 
the  French,  then  engaged  in  carrying  on  war  in 
the  heart  of  Poland,  were  suppressed  without 
difficulty,  and  the  authors  of  them  punished  and 
disarmed. 

While  the  Elector  of  Hesse  was  thus  expelled 
from  his  dominions,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  was  exposed  to  the  same  fate,  Novem- 
ber 27,  because  he  was  related  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  because  the  Russians  had  taken 
possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  As  in 
these  instances  the  princes,  thus  despoiled  of  their 
territories,  had  observed  the  strictest  neutrality 
in  the  late  hostilities,  it  was  natural  that  the 
houses  of  Brunswick,  Lunenburg  and  Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttel,  which  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  war,  should  be  deprived  of  their 
states  by  the  same  authority.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  battle  of  Auerstadt  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick was  declared  to  have  lost  the  sovereignty 
of  its  ancestors,  October  25,  and  soon  after  the 
occupation  of  Hesse,  Mortier  marched  into  Ha- 
nover, and  took  formal  possession  of  the  electo- 
rate, November  14.  Of  all  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, who  had  joined  with  Prussia  iri  the  war, 
none  were  treated  with  clemency  or  indulgence 
by  the  French  emperor,  except  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxe. 
By  a  treaty  signed  at  Poseu,  on  the  1 1  tli  of  De- 
cember, the  elector  was  declared  King  of  Saxony, 
and  he  and  the  other  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxe 
were  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  received  under  that  denomination 
among  the  new  vassals  of  the  French  empire. 
The  Dukes  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  Saxe  Gotha 
were  in  the  number  of  princes  who  consented  to 
hold  their  dominions  upon  these  terms. 

From  Hesse  and  Hanover,  Mortier  proceeded 
to  Hamburgh,  which  he  entered  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  19th  of  November,  and  next  day.  he 
issued  an  order  for  the  sequestration  of  all  En- 
glish produce  and  manufactures  found  in  the 
city,  whether  belonging  to  English  subjects  or 
to  other  persons.  Statements  were  demanded 
from  the  merchants  and  bankers,  of  the  English 
manufactures  or  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
English  manufactures  in  their  possession ;  domi- 
ciliary visits  were  threatened  to  enforce  com- 
pliance ;  and  those  who  gave  false  returns  were 
menaced  with  summary  punishment  by  martial- 
law.  To  strike  greater  terror,  the  English  mer- 
chants at  Hamburgh  were  put  under  arrest,  and 
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though  afterwards  released  on  their  parole,  they 
were  placed  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and 
threatened  to  be  sent  to  Verdun.  These  acts  of 
violence  brought  less  profit  to  the  French  than 
they  did  harm  to  the  Hamburghers.  The  trade 
of  Hamburgh  was  annihilated,  while  the  amount 
of  English  property  and  manufactures  confiscated 
was  inconsiderable.  Before  the  armed  force 
sent  to  Cuxhaveii  to  stop  the  English  vessels  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  arrived  at  that  place, 
the  merchantmen,  apprised  of  their  danger,  had 
made  their  escape.  The  seizure  of  Hamburgh 
had  been  long  foreseen,  and  though  the  French 
minister  in  that  city  persisted  to  the  last  in  his 
declarations  that  its  neutrality  would  be  respected, 
little  credit  had  been  given  to  his  assurances.  The 
fate  of  Leipzig  had  been  a  warning  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Hamburgh.  No  exertions  had  been 
spared  by  the  factors  and  commercial  agents  of 
the  English,  in  disposing  of  their  goods,  and 
winding  up  their  concerns  before  the  arrival  of 
Mortier  and  his  army ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  most 
valuable  prize  from  this  expedition  proved  to  be 
the  corn  i'uund  in  the  magazines  of  Hamburgh, 
great  quantities  of  which  were  sent  to  Berlin, 
where  apprehensions  of  famine  began  to  be  en- 
tertained. 

This  new  system  of  warfare,  the  French  empe- 
ror, intoxicated  with  success,  promulgated  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  20th  of  November,  in  a  decree  inter- 
dicting all  commerce  and  correspondence,  direct 
or  indirect,  between  the  British  dominions  and 
the  countries  subject  to  his  control.  By  this 
decree  the  British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade  ;  all  subjects  of  England 
found  in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops 
were  declared  prisoners  of  war,  and  all  English 
property  was  declared  lawful  prize;  all  letters 
addressed  to  Englishmen,  or  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  were  ordered  to  be  stopped;  all 
commerce  in  English  produce  and  manufactures 
was  prohibited  ;  and  all  vessels  touching1  at  Eng- 
land, or  any  English  colony,  were  excluded  from 
every  harbour  under  the  control  of  France.  The 
pretext  for  these  infringements  of  the  law  and 
practice  of  civilized  nations  was  founded,  partly, 
on  the  extension  given  by  England  to  the  right 
of  blockade,  and  partly  on  the  difference  in  the 
laws  of  war  by  sea  and  by  land.  By  land  the 
property  of  an  enemy  is  not  considered  lawful 
prize,  unless  it  belongs  to  the  hostile  state.  By 
M-a  the  property  of  unarmed,  peaceable  merchants 
is  liable  to  capttire  and  confiscation.  By  land  no 
one  is  considered  a  prisoner  of  war  who  is  not 
taken  with  arms  in  his  hands.  By  sea  the  crews 
of  merchantmen  are  considered  prisoners  of  war 
equally  with  the  crews  of  armed  vessels.  For 
these  reasons  the  French  emperor  declared,  that 
the  regulations  of  the  decree,  which  he  now  pro- 
mulgated, "  should  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
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the  law  of  war  to  be  one  and  the  same  by  sea  and   — — 

by  land,  and  in  no  case  applicable  to  private  pro-  CHAP.  IV. 
perty  or  to  individuals  not  bearing  arms;  and  till    ^~ 
she  consented  to  restrict  the  right  of  blockade  to 
fortified  places  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient 
force." 

Those  parts  of  the  decree  which  prohibited  all 
commerce  in  English  produce  or  manufactures, 
filled  the  commercial  cities  of  the  continent  with 
dismay,  as  a  measure  fatal  to  their  prosperity. 
Deputations  were  sent  to  Bonaparte  from  Ham- 
burgh, and  from  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  other 
cities  of  France,  to  solicit,  upon  this  head,  some 
relaxation  of  a  decree,  not  less  injurious  to  his 
own  subjects  than  to  the  English.  But  his 
answers  were  stern  and  uncomplying.  When 
told  by  the  merchants  of  Hamburgh,  that  "  these 
measures  would  involve  them  in  universal  bank- 
ruptcy, and  banish  commerce  from  the  continent," 
his  reply  was  "  so  much  the  better ;  the  bank- 
ruptcies in  England  will  be  more  numerous,  and 
you  will  be  less  able  to  trade  with  her.  England 
must  be  humbled,  though  the  fourth  century 
should  be  revived,  commerce  extinguished,  and 
no  interchange  of  commodities  left  but  by  barter." 
But  notwithstanding  these  alarming  appearance*, 
this  decree  soon  became  perfectly  harmless  and 
inoperative.  Some  slight  and  temporary  embar- 
rassments in  commerce  were  experienced  from  it 
at  first ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  though  formally  ex- 
tended to  Holland  and  other  countries  under  the 
control  of  France,  its  existence  was  only  known 
by  (he  bribes  given  to  generals  of  division  and 
custom-house  officers  for  omitting  to  enforce  it, 
and  by  the  occasional  confiscation  of  some  unfor- 
tunate vessel  which  had  neglected  that  necessary 
precaution. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  applied  to  Bonaparte  for  an 
armistice,  and  though  his  request  of  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  refused,  he  was  encouraged  to  send 
a  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  head-quarters  to 
nogociate  peace.  Lucchesini  was  accordingly 
dispatched  thither  without  delay,  and  arriving 
there  on  the  22d  of  October,  Duroc  was  named 
on  the  part  of  the  French  emperor  to  negociate 
with  him.  At  first  the  Prussian  minister  was 
amused  with  hopes  of  concluding  a  peace  on  the 
terms  which  he  was  authorized  to  offer ;  but  as 
the  situation  of  his  sovereign  became  every  day 
more  desperate,  by  the  capture  of  his  armies  and 
surrender  of  his  fortified  places,  the  demands  of 
the  French  rose  in  proportion  ;  and,  at  length, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  explicitly  declared,  No- 
vember 10,  that  he  would  never  quit  Berlin,  nor 
evacuate  Poland,  till  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  yielded  by  the  Russians  in  complete  sove- 
reignty to  the  Porfe,  and  till  a  general  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  restitution  of  all  the 
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BOOK  VII.  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies  anil  posses- 
sions taken  by  Great  Britain  (luring-  the  war, 
Wilh  this  declaration  all  hopes  of  peace  vanished, 
instead  of  which  an  armistice  was  now  proposed 
by  the  French,  and  after  much  fruitless  negoci- 
alion  concluded  by  Lucchesini,  November  16,  on 
terms  so  disadvantageous  to  his  master,  as  well  as 
impossible  for  him  to  execute,  that  reduced  as  his 
circumslances  were,  he  refused,  on  the  22d,  to  ra- 
tify it.  To  justify  him  in  this  determination  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  he  was  made  to  pur- 
chase by  tins  convention  a  suspension  of  military 
operations,  without  any  hope  of  peace,  and  with  a 
reservation  to  France  of  a  right  to  renew  hostili- 
ties  after  ten  days  notice,  by  surrendering  Dantzig, 
Graudenz,  Col  berg,  Breslau,  or,  in  one  word,  al- 
most all  the  fortified  places  in  his  possession,  be- 
sides engaging,  what  he  could  not  perform,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  into 
liis  dominions.  Desperate  as  was  the  chance  of 
war,  it  was  better  than  submission  to  such  con- 
ditions. 

While  this  negotiation  was  going  on,  the  French 
were  proseoutinc'  the  war  with  unremittcd  activity. 
Two  corps  of  their  army  crossed  the  Oder  earfy 
in  November;  the  one  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Davoust  entered  Posen  on  the  10th  ; 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria,  with  Jerome  Bonaparte  at 
their  head,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Silesia, 
where  victory  seemed  easy  and  sure,  as  there  was 
no  army  to  contend  with,  and  the  fortified  places 
were  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  But  the 
panic,  which  had  delivered  up  so  many  Prussian, 
fortresses  without  resistance,  had  begun  to  sub- 
side. Great  Glogaw,  the  capital  of  lower  Silesia, 
though  invested  on  the  8th,  and  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  only  2,500  men,  held  out  till  the  29th ; 
and  Breslau,  though  bombarded  for  more  than 
three  weeks,  did  not  surrender  till  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1807.  Repeated  sallies  were  made  by  the 
garrison,  and  the  besiegers  were  repulsed  with 
loss  in  an  attempt  to  storm  some  of  the  works. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  gallantry  and  firmness 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  bombardment, 
though  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  different  places, 
and  many  persons  were  killed,  and  many  houses 
and  churches  destroyed.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  raise  the  siege  by  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Pless ; 
but  his  army,  drawn  from  the  garrisons  in  Tipper 
Silesia,  after  being"  repeatedly  defeated,  was  at 
length  dispersed.  This  disaster  extinguishing  all 
hopes  of  relief,  Breslau  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation. 

As  the  attempts  of  the  French  emperor  to  ex- 
cite insurrection  in  Poland  were  attended  with 
little  effect,  and  failed  ultimately  of  success,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
measures  taken  by  his  emissaries  for  that  purpose, 
or  to  make  extracts  of  their  speeches  and  procla- 


mations. Dombrowtiki,  a  Polish  exile  in  the 
French  service,  was  the  chief  actor  in  This  scene, 
and  oven  the  celebrated  Kosciusko  was  brought 
again  upon  the  stage.  Some  little  sensation  was 
produced  in  South  Prussia,  where  the  French 
armies  were  in  force,  and  where  the  nobles  were 
discontented  with  the  Prussian  government,  for 
interfering  with  their  privileges,  and  abridging 
their  ancient  authority  over  their  serfs.  But  even, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  none  of  the  great 
nobles  joined  the  French,  or  showed  a  disposition 
to  profit  by  their  flattering  offers  of  raising  Poland 
again  to  her  former  rank  among  nations,  and 
avenging  her  of  her  now  humbled  oppressors. 
In  Russian  Poland  all  classes  were  reconciled  to 
their  chains,  and  the  nobles  in  particular,  delighted 
with  the  splendour  and  consideration  they  enjoyed 
at  Petersburg,  had  lost  all  recollection  of  the  re- 
public of  Poland  and  libervm  vrto  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  completely  as  those  who  now  summoned 
them  to  freedom  had  forgotten  the  rights  of  man 
and  republic  one  and  indivisible. 

The  Russian  troops,  advancing  to  assist  the 
Prussians,  reached  Warsaw  before  the  French, 
and  having  taken  possession  of  that  city  with  a 
view  to  maintain  it  against  the  enemy,  they  sent 
forward  a  detachment  to  Lowicz,  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river  Bzura.  Bu!  this  corps  was 
attacked  on  the  27th  of  November  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg's  divi- 
sion, and  driven  back  with  loss  to  Blonie.  Gene- 
ral Benningsen,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
army,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  received  more 
accurate  information  of  the  French  force  march- 
ing against  him,  determined  to  abandon  Warsaw 
and  repass  the  Vistula  with  his  troops,  and  not 
content  with  this  retrograde  movement,  he  con- 
tinued his  retreat  beyond  the  Narew.  The  French 
entered  Warsaw  on  the  28th  and  29th,  and  ap- 
plied themselves,  immediately,  with  the  greatest  in- 
dust  y,  to  fortify  the  suburb  of  Prag  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  to  re-establish  the  wooden, 
bridge  over  the  Vistula,  which  the  Russians  had 
burned  in  their  retreat.  The  same  military  pre- 
cautions were  taken  at  Thorn,  by  Marshal  Ney, 
and  at  Zakroczym  by  Marshal  Augereau.  At 
both  places  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Vistula, 
protected  by  formidable  works,  which  at  once 
facilitated  the  return  of  the  army,  and  secured, 
if  necessary,  its  retreat.  In  addition  to  these 
measures  of  precaution,  the  fortresses  of  Custrin, 
Stettin,  Spandau,  Wittenberg,  Erfurt,  and  Mag- 
deburg were  placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence,  and  strongly  garrisoned,  forming  a  chain 
of  posts  between  the  French  army  in  Poland  and 
the  heart  of  Germany.  And,  besides  compelling 
the  confederates  of  the  Rhine  to  furnish  their  full 
contingents  to  the  army,  a  message  was  sent  from 
Berlin  to  the  French  senate,  before  the  departure 
of  the  emperor  to  Poland,  desiring  that  the  con- 
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scripts  of  1807,  who  by  law  could  not  be  called 
out  to  serve  till  the  foHowing  September,  might 
be  placed  at  his  disposal  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1807.  This  prudence  and  caution,  worthy  of  an 
experienced  general,  and  most  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumspect and  wary  character  of  Bonaparte,  ap- 
peared to  the  Russians  the  result  of  fear  and  ap- 
prehension ;  and  this  conceit  filled  them  with  a 
barbarous  exultation  and  stupid  confidence  in 
their  arms.  That  such  should  have  been  the  im- 
pression on  the  Russians,  who  know  no  tactics 
but  marching  straight  forward  to  battle,  and  have 
no  resource  after  battle  but  victory,  does  not  in 
the  least  surprise  us;  but  that  the  same  opinion 
should  ever  nave  prevailed  elsewhere,  does  in- 
deed fill  us  with  astonishment;  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, forget,  that  for  a  short  period  there  were 
men  of  understanding  who  seriously  believed, 
that  the  conqueror  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
afraid  of  the  half-civilized,  half-disciplined  savages. 
of  the  north. 

The  Russian  general,  Benningsen,  having  form- 
ed a  junction  behind  the  Narew  with  the  second 
division  of  the,  Russian  army,  under  the  command 
of  Buxhoevden,  and  further  reinforcements  hav- 
ing arrived  with  Kamenskoy,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!!  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  Russians  began 
again  lo  advance,  and  fixing  their  bead-quarters 
at  Pultusk,  threatened  to  drive  the  French  over 
the  Vistula.  But  while  they  were  anticipating 
triumphs,  and  celebrating,  with  fire-works,  at 
Sierock,  the  junction  of  rheir  three  armies,  a  small 
French  detachment  passed,  in  the  night,  over  the 
Narew,  and  before  morning  had  entrenched  itself 
so  strongly,  that  the  Russians  could  not  after- 
wards dislodge  it.  A  bridge,  similar  to  those 
thrown  over  the  Vistula,  was  immediately  con- 
structed and  fortified  with  works;  and  when  this 
was  finished,  the  whole  French  army  began  at 
once  to  move  forward,  in  order  to  bring  the  united 
Russian  and  Prussian  armies  to  a  general  en- 
gagement. 

The  French  emperor  having  left  Berlin  on  the 
25th  of  November,  and  remained  at  Posen  till 
the  16th  of  the  foHowing  month  receiving  ad- 
dresses and  congratulations  from  the  Poles,  ar- 
rived at  Warsaw  on  the  18th;  and,  on  the  23d, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  crossed 
the  Narew.  The  French  army  was  distributed  in 
the  following  manner.  The  right,  consisting  of 
'he  divisions  of  L,asnes,  Davoust,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  and  commanded  by  Bonaparte  in 
person,  having  crossed  the  Narew  at  the  above- 
mentioned  bridge,  was  opposed  to  the  left  flank 
of  the  Russians,  who  were  so  injudiciously  drawn 
up  by  their  generals  as  to  be  exposed  to  its  at- 
tacks in  this  unfavorable  position.  To  the  left 
of  this  great  division  of  the  army  was  the  corps 
of  Augereau  at  Zakroczyrn  on  the  Vistula,  and 
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was  the  corps  of  Soult,  which  had  crossed  the   

river  at  Polock.     The  French  left,  consisting  .of  CHAP.  lv- 
the  divisions  of  Ney,  Bessieres,  and  the  Prince  of   "^"^ 
Ponte  Corvo,  after  having  advanced  from  Thorn 
to  Golub,  and  from  thence  to  Sierpsk,  was  di- 
rected to  attack   the    Prussians    under  General 
Lestocq,  and,  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  the  Russians.     These 
orders  were  executed  by  Ney  and  Besseires  with 
their  accustomed  promptitude  and  success.    The 
chief  actions  were  at  Biezun  and  Soldau,  in  both 
of  which  the  Prussians  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss  of  men  and_  artillery,  and  thereby 
prevented  from  forming-  a  junction  with  the  Rus- 
sians.    These  actions  took  place  on  the  23d  and 
26th  of  December.    The  operations  of  the  French 
right  began  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  by  an  attack 
on  the  village  of  Czarnowo,  on  the  Narew,  where 
-  the  Russians  were  in  great  force,  and  had  erected 
batteries ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  their 
batteries  were  carried,  and  their  troops  dislodged 
by  the  French.     Next  day,  the  army  under  Ka- 
menskoy was  driven  from  its  entrenchments  at 
Nasielsk,   and   compelled   to   fall  l>ack   several 
leagues ;  and  the  same  day  Augereau  passed  the 
Wkra   at   Kurscomb,    and   defeated    a   body  of 
15,000  men,  who  disputed  with  him  the  passage 
of  that  river.     On  the  25th,  there  was  no  action 
of  consequence.     The  Russian  columns,  broken 
and  dispersed,  retired  before  the  French  in  dis- 
order, and  nothing^  saved  them  from  being  entirely 
cut  off,  but  (he  shortness  of  the  days,  which  was 
favorable  to  their  escape,  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  which  prevented  the  advance  of  the  French 
artillery.     At  this  critical  moment,  Kamenskoy, 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief,   left  his  army, 
and  retired  to  Ostrolenka.    The  cause  of  his  de- 
parture has  been  variously  explained.     His  ene- 
mies gave  out,  that  the  late  reverses  of  the  army 
had  disordered  his  mind,  and  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  the  command.    But  there  are  some 
who  pretend,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Russian  generals  who  was  aware  of  their  danger, 
and,  that  he  left  the  army  in  disgust  and  despair, 
when  he  found  his  authority  insufficient  to  curb 
the  inconsiderate  ardour  of  the  younger  generals, 
who  were  determined  on  risking^  another  engage- 
ment.    In  consequence  of  the  departure  of  Ka- 
menskoy, the  command  of  the  Russian  army  was 
divided  between  Benningsen  and  Buxhoevden, 
the  former  at  Pultusk,  and  the  latter  at  Golomyn. 
Both  were  attacked  by  the  French  on  the  26th, 
and  both  .made  an  obstinate  resistance.     They 
were  both,  however,  driven  from  their  positions, 
and  forced  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  leaving 
behind  them  great  part  of  their  baggage  and  ar- 
tillery.    Soult  had  been  sent  forward  by  another 
road  to  cut  off  (heir  retreat;   but  the  horrible 
sloughs,   the    consequences    of   rain    and   thaw, 
OR 
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BOOK  VII.  retarded  his  march,  and  saved  them  from  total 

destruction.     According  to  the  French  accounts 

Cn*r.  IV.  the  Russians  lost,  in  these  actions,  80  pieces  of 

v^^v^>/  cannon,    all    their    ammunition-waggons,    1,200 

1806.      baggage-carts,  and  12,000  men,  killed,  wounded, 

and  prisoners.     Their  own  loss  they  admitted  to 


have  been  800  killed  and  2,000  wounded;  among 
the  latter  were  six  general  officers,  and  one  gene- 
ral of  dragoons  was  killed.  After  the  action  of 
the  2Hih,  the  French  army  went  into  canton- 
ments on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orzyk,  and  tb« 
Emperor  Napoleon  returned  to  Warsaw. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. — Rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey. — Invasion  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  by  the  Russians. — Austria  displeased  with  Russia. — Important  Reforms  in  the  Austria 
Army. — Conduct  of  the  King  of  Sweden. — Declaration  of  his  Danish  Majesty. — Internal  Affairs 
of  Holland. — Louis  Bonaparte  made  King  of  Holland. — Negociations  for  Peace  between  England 
and  f ranee. — Its  failure. 


WHILE  these  events  were  passing  in  Poland, 
hostilities  broke  out  unexpectedly  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  This  termination  of  the  friendship 
and  alliance  which  had  subsisted  between  these 
two  powers  since  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bona- 
parte, was  brought  about  partly  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
and  partly  by  the  ambition  and  precipitate  vio- 
lence of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  had  been  lately  settled  by  a  convention 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  that  the  hospodars 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  when  once  appointed 
by  the  Porte,  should  remain  in  office  for  seven 
years,  and  should  on  no  account  be  removed  from 
their  governments  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Russian  mi- 
nister at  Constantinople.  That  such  a  stipulation 
was  derogatory  from  the  sovereignty,  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  for  ages  in  these 
provinces,  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  terms  of 
the  convention  were  clear  and  precise,  and,  when 
concluded  and  ratified,  any  contravention  of  its 
articles  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  without 
the  consent  of  the  oilier,  could  not  but  be  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  treaty,  affording  to  the  other  party 
a  just  ground  of  complaint,  and  on  refusal  of  re- 
dress, a  justifiable  cause  of  war.  The  convention 
might  have  been  originally  improvident  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks,  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
dignity,  and  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  their 
empire ;  but,  when  concluded,  they  were  bound 
to  abide  by  it,  and  had  no  right  to  abrogate  or 
set  it  aside  without  the  consent  of  Russia. 

Affairs  were  in  this  posture,  when  the  Ottoman 
government,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  French 
power,  consented  to  send  a  special  embassy  to 
Paris,  to  congratulate  Bonaparte  on  his  assump- 
tion of  (he  Imperial  dignity;  and  contrary  to  its 
former  determination,  agreed  to  receive  an  am- 
bassador from  France.  This  concession  was  re- 


garded as  an  important  victory  by  the  French 
cabinet;  and  to  improve  the  advantage  it  had 
gained,  General  Sebastiani  was  selected  to  be  its 
ambassador  at  the  Porte,  as  a  person  eminently 
qualified  to  promote  its  views  in  that  quarter,  by 
persuading  Turkey  to  break  her  alliance  with 
Russia  and  England,  and  revert  to  her  ancient 
connection  with  France.  Fully  instructed  in  the 
part  he  was  to  act,  no  sooner  had  Sebastiani  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  than  he  laid  before  the 
divan  the  treaty  between  France  and  Russia,  re- 
cently signed  at  Paris  by  D'Oubril ;  and  con- 
tending that  an  article  of  that  treaty,  which  gua- 
ranteed in  general  terms  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Turkish  empire,  amounted  to  a 
virtual  repeal  of  the  convention  concerning  the 
hospodars,  which  he  knew  to  be  disagreeable  to 
the  Turks,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Porte 
to  recal  the  reigning  hospodars,  and  appoint 
others  in  their  place,  without  consulting  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  or  regarding  his  formal  protest 
against  these  measures.  Having  carried  this  point 
against  the  Russians,  while  it  was  still  uncertain 
whether  D'OubriFs  treaty  would  or  would  not  be 
ratified  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
French  negociator  proceeded  next,  as  soon  as  he 
understood  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  had  been 
withheld,  to  present  a  note  to  the  Ottoman  go- 
vernment, Sept.  6,  in  which  he  demanded  that 
the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  should  be  shut 
against  all  Russian  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  against 
every  other  vessel  of  that  nation,  bringing  troops, 
ammunition,  or  provisions ;  though  he  knew,  that 
by  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  that 
passage  was  open  to  the  vessels  of  the  former, 
without  exception  or  limitation.  If  these  and 
other  demands  in  his  note,  Urged  with  equal  in- 
solence and  contempt  of  good  faith  and  of  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  were  instantly  complied 
with,  he  assured  the  Turks  cf  the  friendship  and 
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protection  of  his  master,  the  great  Napoleon ;  but 
if  not  immediately  acceded  to,  he  threatened  them 
with  instant  war,  and  announced  the  presence  of 
a  formidable  French  army  in  Dalmaria,  ready  to 
punish  or  defend  them,  according1  to  the  party 
they  espoused. 

The  JPorfe,  instead  of  resenting  these  insolent 
proposals  in  the  manner  they  deserved,  whether 
governed  by  the  intrigues,  or  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  Sebasfiana,  shewed  a  disposition  to 
comply  with  his  desires,  and  communicated  the 
note  received  from  him  to  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  advice  in  this  critical  juncture  of  its 
affairs.  Both  these  ministers,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  wavering-,  undecided  policy,  which 
had  lately  directed  its  councils  ;  but  their  repre- 
sentations made  little  impression  on  its  govern- 
ment, till  the  Russian  ambassador,  Italinski, 
threatened  to  leave  Constantinople,  and  began, 
September  the  29th,  to  make  preparations  for  his 
departure.  Alarmed  at  the  threats  of  the  Rus- 
sian minister,  as  they  had  been  formerly  dismayed 
by  the  menaces  of  Sebastiani,  the  Turks  yielded 
a  second  time  to  their  fears,  reversed  their  late 
orders,  restored  the  deposed  hospodars,  in  the 
manner  required  by  Italinski,  and  acceded  in 
fact  to  all  his  demands,  October  the  15th. 

All  cause  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
seemed  now  removed,  when  suddenly  a  Russian 
army,  under  General  Michelson,  entered  Molda- 
via, November  the  23d,  and  took  possession  of 
Chotzim,  Bender,  and  Jassi. 

When  the  news  of  this  invasion  reached  Con- 
stantinople, that  city  was  filled  with  indignation 
and  surprise.  The  cry  for  war  was  loud  and 
universal,  especially  among  the  janizaries  and 
ulemas,  whose  religious  fanaticism  and  general 
hatred  of  Europeans  were  inflamed  by  the  per- 
fidy of  the  faithless  Muscovites,  the  objects  alike 
of  their  superstitious  dread  and  deep-rooted  aver- 
sion. But,  so  unwilling  was  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Russia,  that 
notwithstanding-  this  ardour  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  more  than  thirty  days  were  suffered  to 
elapse  before  war  was  determined  upon  and  de- 
clared. A  Russian  brig,  which  attempted  to  pass 
through  the  streights  of  Constantinople,  brought 
matters  at  last  to  a  crisis.  This  vessel  was  stop- 
ped by  the  Turkish  batteries,  December  the  25th, 
and  the  dispatches  which  it  bore  for  the  Russian 
minister,  explanatory  of  Michelson's  invasion, 
were  thrown  overboard  and  lost.  This  event 
determined  Ifaliuski  to  leave  Constantinople  with- 
out delay.  He  accordingly  embarked  in  the 
Canopiu,  an  English  seventy-four,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  at  anchor  in  sight  of  the 
Turkish  capital,  and  contrary  to  the  old  but  bar- 
barous custom  of  the  Ottomans,  he  was  suffered 


to  depart  without  molestation,  December  the  29th.  BOOKTn. 

Next  day  a  rescript  from  the  grand  seignior    to 

the  grand  vizier  was  published,  containing  a  CHAP.  V. 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  Great 
preparations  were  made  by  sea  and  land  for 
carryingon  hostilities  with  vigour.  Paswan  Oglou, 
Pacha  of  Widin,  formerly  pursued  as  a  rebel^  but 
now  invested  with  legitimate  authority  in  the  re- 
volted province,  which  he  had  successfully  main- 
tained against  his  sovereign,  and  Mustapha  Bay- 
racter,  Ayan  ofRuschuk,  had  been  already  com- 
missioned to  repel  the  infidels  by  force,  and  to  op-i 
pose  the  further  progress  of  their  invasion.  The 
Pachas  of  Romelia  were  ordered  to  advance  to- 
wards the  Danube  to  support  them ;  and  an  army 
was  assembled  in  Asia,  at  the  head  of  which  it 
was  announced  that  the  grand  vizier  would  take 
the  field  in  spring,  bearing  the  sacred  standard  of 
the  empire.  The  naval  armaments  of  the  Otto- 
mans, as  far  as  their  means  would  allow,  cor- 
responded with  their  military  preparations.  Their 
fleet  was  got  in  readiness  and  manned  with  the 
best  sailors  that  could  be  procured ;  and  to  pre- 
vent any  hostile  designs  upon  their  capital,  orders 
were  given  to  put  the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles 
in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians,  under  Michel- 
son,  after  having  completed  the  conquest  of  Mol- 
davia, entered  Wallacnia,  and  having  defeated  a 
body  of  troops,  which  the  Ayan  of  Ruschuck  had 
sent  to  oppose  them,  they  took  possession  without 
resistance  of  Bucharest,  December  the  27th,  the 
capital  of  that  province,  and  from  thence  sent 
detachments  in  all  directions.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  they  were  masters  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  Wallacnia ; 
and  threatened  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  jom 
the  revolted  Servians  under  Czerni  George ;  who 
after  gaining  repeated  victories  over  the  Turks, 
and  nearly  driving  them  from  Servia,  were  at  this 
time  employed  in  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 

The  invasion  of  Moldavia  by  the  Russians, 
besides  other  bad  consequences  to  the  allies,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  ill-humour  of  Austria,  and 
produced  in  her  cabinet  a  temporary  alienation 
from  their  cause.  The  system  of  Austria  during 
the  present  campaign  had  been  that  of  a  cautious 
and  prudent  neutrality.  When  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  became  inevitable,  she  as- 
sembled a  formidable  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia,  but  declared  at  the  same  time  to  the 
belligerent  powers,  that  she  had  no  other  inten- 
tion in  taking  this  step,  than  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  integrity  of  her  territories.  While  the  for- 
tune of  the  war  was  uncertain,  those  assurances 
appeared  to  both  parties  satisfactory,  and  no  one 
presumed  to  find  fault  with  her  conduct,  or  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  her  professions.  But,  when  the 
Prussians  were  driven  across  the  Oder,  an  impe- 
rious message  was  delivered  at  Vienna,  in  the 
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name  of  the  French  Emperor,  demanding  the 
recal  of  the  Austrian  troops  from  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  and  insisting  on  their  return  to  their 
usual  quarters.  To  this  order  the  Austrian  mi- 
nisters had  the  prudence  to  submit  without  de- 
lay or  hesitation.  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
this  humiliation  was  fresh  in  their  recollection, 
that  the  Russians  chose  to  awaken  their  jealousy 
and  alarm  their  fears  by  advancing  to  the  Danube, 
and  threatening  to  encompass  them  on  the  side 
of"  Turkey  with  the  dominions  or  vassals  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

In  consequence  of  the  courts  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed to  sit  on  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  offi- 
cers, many  were  degraded  and  dismissed  from 
the  service.  The  Prince  Auersberg1,  who  had 
neglected  to  burn  the  bridge  at  Vienna,  though 
he  had  received  positive  orders  to  destroy  it,  was 
condemned  to  ten  years  imprisonment:  and  Gene- 
ral Mack  received  sentence  of  death  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  his  judges.  But  the  emperor  re- 
mitted the  capital  part  of  his  punishment,  and 
softened  the  severity  of  many  of  the  other  sen- 
tences. While  these  wholesome  examples  of  rigour 
were  given,  some  reforms  of  importance  were 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Austrian  arrny 
under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  Archduke 
Charles. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  hitherto  waged 
against  France  a  harmless  war  of  official  notes 
and  virulent  proclamations,  began,  about  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  to  exchange  real  blows  with 
his  adversary.  A  body  of  Swedish  troops,  who 
had  been  stationed  in  Lauenburg,  were  made 
prisoners  at  Travemunde,  as  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  make  their  escape  to  Sweden  by  sea ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  December,  Marshal  Mortier 
advanced  with  a  small  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Pomeraniu,  in  order  to  form  the  siege  of  Stral- 
sund,  and  drive  the  Swedes  from  the  isle  of  Ru- 
gen.  An  attempt  had  been  previously  made  by 
the  French  emperor  to  open  a  separate  negoci- 
ation  for  peace  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  for 
whose  character  he  expressed  the  highest  esteem 
and  consideration ;  but  his  proffers  were  re- 
jected with  disdain  by  that  high-spirited  monarch, 
and  the  Swedish  envoy  at  Hamburgh,  who  had 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  his  emissary,  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  giving  ear  to  them. 

Denmark  persevered  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
pacific  system  which  was  most  suitable  to  the 
smallness  of  her  means,  and  best  adapted  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  her  people  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  of  trade  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  French,  she  thereby  greatly 
improved  her  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
transferred  to  herself  a  great  part  of  that^trade 
which  used  formerly  to  be  carried  on  under 
Prussian  colours  and  through  Prussian  ports. 


On  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  constitution, 
the  King^  of  Denmark  formally  annexed  Hol.steiu 
to  his  other  dominions,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  and  declared  it  to  be  for  ever 
separated  from  the  Germatiic  empire,  and  to  owe 
no  allegiance  but  to  himself. 

Holland  was  this  year  doomed  to  experience  a 
revolution  more  singular  than  unexpected.  With 
that  restlessness  of  character  which  must  ever  be 
at  work,  and  that  proneness  to  regulation  and 
love  of  uniformity,  ivhich  the  habils  of  a  military 
life  naturally  inspire,  Bonaparte  had  no  sooner 
abolished  the  name  of  republic  in  France,  than 
he  sought  to  extinguish  that  appellation  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  (.'isnlpine  republic  was 
transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  theLigu- 
rian  was  absorbed  into  the  great  empire ;  the 
free  cities  of  Germany  were  made  over  to  the 
vassal  kings,  who  approached  the  foot,  or  deco- 
rated the  steps  of  his  throne  ;  and  such  was  his 
rage  for  harmony  and  regularity  in  the  political 
edifice  he  was  erecting,  that  even  the  people  of 
the  United  Provinces,  born  and  nurtured  under 
republican  institutions,  were  compelled  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  other  nations,  and  to  acknowledge 
a  fellow  mortal  to  be  their  sovereign.  After  such 
discussion  and  deliberation  as  military  despots 
permit  to  their  subjects,  this  important  change  was 
announced  publicly  at  Paris,  by  a  depulaiiou  of 
Dutchmen  sent  for  that  purpose  from  the  Hague, 
June  the  5th.  Louis  Bonaparte,  a  younger 
brother  of  Napoleon,  was  selected  to  be  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  unwillingly  dragged  from  the 
frivolities  and  delights  of  Paris,  to  superintend, 
in  a  foggy  climate,  the  concerns  of  a  laborious, 
parsimonious,  and  impoverished  people,  who  had 
yet  to  teach  their  lips  the  accents  of  loyalty,  and 
their  necks  the  obeisance  due  to  a  king. 

At  this  time  circumstances  occurred  which  led 
to  the  overtures  of  peace  between  England  and 
France.  About  ten  days  after  3fr.  Fox  came 
into  office,  February  14,  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  person  calling  himself  Guillet  de  la  Gev- 
rilliere,  stating,  that  he  was  arrived  at  Gravesend 
without  a  passport,  and  requesting  Mr.  Fox  to 
send  him  one,  as  he  had  very  lately  left  Paris, 
and  had  something  to  communicate,  which  would 
give  Mr.  Fox  satisfaction.  On  receiving  this 
letter,  Mr.  Fox  gave  orders,  through  Sir  Francis, 
Vincent,  under  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Brooke 
of  the  alien  office,  to  send  for  the  man  from 
Gravesend,  a  private  interview  having  been  solicit- 
ed, and  to  bring  him  on  his  arrival  in  London 
to  Mr.  Fox's  house  in  Arlington-street,  instead 
of  taking  him  to  the  foreign-office.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  orders,  the  Frenchman  was  next 
morning  carried  to  Mr.  Fox's  house,  and  there 
admitted  by  him  alone  into  his  closet ;  when,  after 
some  unimportant  conversation,  he  proceeded  to 
the  object  of  his  journey,  which  was  to  inform 
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Mr.  Fox  that  a  plan  had  been  entered  into  for 
the  assassination  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  house  hired 
at  Passy,  from  which  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect  with  certainty,  and  without  risk.  Surpriz- 
ed and  confounded  with  the  audacity  of  the 
villain,  rn  making-  him  the  confident  of  so  ex- 
ecrable a  design,  Mr.  Fox,  without  inquiring1 
further  into  the  particulars  of  the  plot,  instantly 
dismissed  the  Frenchman  from  his  presence,  and 
desired  Mr.  Brooke  to  send  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  kingdom.  But  on  reflection  he 
ordered  him  afterwards  to  be  detained,  till  such 
information  could  be  given  to  the  French  govern- 
ment as  might  prevent  the  perpetration  of  his 
crime,  if  really  projected  ;  and  with  that  view  he 
transmitted  to  M»  Talleyrand,  Feb.  20,  a  short 
and  simple  statement  of  the  occurrence,  and  of 
what  he  had  done  thereupon.  The  answer  to 
this  communication,  dated  March  the  5th,  was  a 
natural  and  well-turned  compliment  to  the  honor 
and  generosity  of  Mr.  Fox's  character,  and  was 
accompanied  by  an  extract  from  the  Emperor's 
speech  to  the  legislative  body,  in  order,  as  M. 
Talleyrand  observed,  "  that  Mr.  Fox  might  know, 
if  the  advantages-  of  peace  were  duly  appreciated, 
on  what  terms  it  might  be  discussed."  The  extract 
was  a  simple  offer  "  to  conclude  peace,  taking  for 
its  basis  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens." 

Mr.  Fox  considered  this  communication  as  a 
distinct  overture,  and  proceeded  to  answer  it  in 
that  frank  and  direct  style  which  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  all  his  public  dispatches.  He  ob- 
jected in  his  letter,  dated  March  26,  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  basis  of  Amiens  ;  the  variety  of 
modes  in  which  it  had  been  interpreted  ;  and  the 
delay  which  the  explanations  on  the  meaning  of 
k  would  unavoidably  occasion,  even  if  no  other 
objection  existed.  "  The  true  basis  of  such  a 
negotiation,"  he  observed,  "  between  two  great 
powers,  equally  despising  every  idea  of  chicane, 
would  be  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  follow- 
ing principle  ;  viz.  that  the  object  of  both  parties 
should  be  a  peace,  honorable  for  both  and  for 
their  respective  allies  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  fu- 
ture tranquillity  of  Europe."  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  impossibility  of  treating,  much  less 
of  concluding  any  thing  unless  in  concert  with 
Russia,  but  suggested  the  practicability  of  some 
previous  discussion  of  the  principal  points,  and 
some  provisional  arrangements,  while  they  were 
waiting  for  (he  actual  intervention  of  that  power; 
and  he  forestalled  an  objection,  which  might  be 
made  to  his  statement,  founded  on  the  few  ma- 
terial points  in  issue  between  Russia  and  France, 
by  insisting  upon,  and  extolling  the  interest  taken 
by  that  power  in  all  that  concerned  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  independence  enjoyed  by  the 
different  princes  and  states  of  Europe.  He  ended 
this  letter  with  an  expression  of  his  desire  of 
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peace,  and  a  short  but  firm  exposition  of  the  abi-  BOOK  VII. 
lity  of  Great  Britain  to  continue  the  contest. 

A  correspondence  of  some  length  ensued,  in  CHAP.V. 
which,  as  M.  Talleyrand  observed,  there  was  a 
character  of  openness  and  precision  that  had  not 
hitherto  been  seen  in  the  communications  between 
the  two  courts.  The  great  difficulty  consisted  in 
the  admission  of  Russia  into  the  negociation. 
M.  Talleyrand  endeavoured  with  much  ingenuity 
to  represent  that  power  as  interposing  its  authority 
between  two  great  nations  fully  competent  to  ad- 
just their  own  differences,  but  Mr.  Fox  insisted 
on  her  being  a  party  in  the  question,  and  an  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  interests  were  inseparably 
connected  with  her  own.  To  bring  the  discussion 
to  a  point,  Mr.  Fox  stated  explicitly,  April  20, 
that  nis  majesty  was  willing  to  negociate  con- 
jointly with  Russia,  but  would  not  consent  to  ne- 
gociate separately.  A  month  elapsed  without 
any  answer  being  given  to  this  dispatch,  and  the 
first  overture  might  have  been  said  to  have  failed 
in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  England 
not  to  negociate  separately,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  France  to  admit  the  intervention  of  Russia. 
But,  though  no  arrangement  took  place,  "  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  manifested  on  both  sides, 
was  considered  as  a  great  advance  to  peace ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  the 
English  cabinet  were,  no  doubt,  enabled  to  as- 
certain, with  greater  precision,  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgn,  and 
enabled  to  determine  how  far  the  substance  and 
advantage  of  a  joint  nogociation  might  be  pre- 
served, without  insisting  on  the  forms  to  which- 
France  seemed  to  feel  so  much  repugnance. 

Whether  M.  Talleyrand  calculated  on  the  pro- 
bability of  such  communications  between  the  two 
courts,  or  was  only  anxious  to  prolong  a  corres- 
pondence, which  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  ne- 
gociation, he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  2d  of  June,  in 
the  form  of  an  answer  to  Mr.  Fox's  dispatch  of 
the  20th  of  April,  in  which,  after  some  vague  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  alliances,  and  some 
trivial  objections  to  a  joint  negociation,  he  pro- 
posed,— "  first,  to  negociate  in  the  same  prelimi- 
nary forms  which  were  adopted  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Marquis  of  Rockinghain,  in- 
1782;  forms  which  were  not  renewed  with  so 
much  advantage  in  the  negociations  of  Lisle,  but 
which  were  perfectly  successful  in  the  negociations 
which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Amiens ; — secondly, 
to  establish  as  a  basis  two  fundamental  principles  ; 
the  first,  taken  from  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  the  26th 
of  March,  namely,  that  the  two  states  should 
have  for  their  object  that  the  peace  be  honorable 
for  them  and  their  respective  allies,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power,  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe ; 
the  second  principle  to  be  an  acknowledgment  on 
th«  part  of  the  two  powers,  of  their  mutual  right 
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BOOK  Vli.  of  intervention  and  guarantee  in  continental  and 

in  maritime  affairs. 

The  English  government  did  not  return  any 
immediate  answer  to  this  letter.     Indeed,  though 
the  form  of  the  proposals  contained  in  it,  gave  it 
an   appearance   of  great  precision  and  exactness, 
some  time  seemed  to  have  been  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  French  government, 
in  making  a  reference  to  the  preliminary  forms 
in  the  administration  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
those  which   preceded  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  for 
they  were  not  only  dissimilar,  but  it  appeared  from 
Mr.  Fox's  answer,  that  by  adopting  the  precedents 
of  1782,  the  French  would  have  completely  esta- 
blished  the  mode  of  negociation,  to  which  they 
objected,  and  admitted  the  principle  against  which 
M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  very  letter  containing  that 
offer,-    peremptorily   protested.      Whether  these 
considerations,  or  an  expectation  of  further  com- 
munications from  the  Russian  cabinet,  induced 
Mr.  Fox  tj  suspend  the  correspondence,  no  an- 
swer was  made  to  this  letter  till  the  14th  of  June, 
by  which  time  a  new  channel  of  communication 
was  opened,  and  a  fresh  overture  was  made  from 
the  French  government,  which  led  to  all  the  sub- 
sequent negociatious  between  the  two  countries. 
As,  however,  Mr.  Fox  answered  the  letter  of  the 
2d  of  June  without  any  reference  to  this  new 
negociation,   we  shall  close  our  account  of  the 
direct    correspondence  between   31.  Talleyrand 
and  the  English  minister,  by  stating  the  substance 
of  the  last  Tetter  of  that  correspondence.     It  con- 
sisted of  a  civil  but  convincing  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections urged  by  M.  Talleyrand  to  a  joint  ne- 
gociation, a  simple  statement  of  the  preliminary 
discussions  in    1782,  and   a   comparison  of  the 
situation  of  England  then  with  relation  to  the 
allies  of  France,  with  that  of  France  to  the  allies 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  and  an 
offer  of  the  same  forms  of  treating  which  France 
at  that  time  thoughtproper  to  insist  upon.    "  We 
then  treated  with  France  and  her  allies.     Let 
France  now  treat  with  us  and  our  allies."     After 
acquiescing  in  the  basis  offered  in  the  second  pro- 
position,   upon   condition   that  the   two  powers 
mutually  agree  to  abstain  from  all  encroachment 
on  the  greater  or  lesser  states  of  Europe ;  and 
after  expressing  his  hope,  that  no  difficulties  in 
form  ralher  than  in  substance  should  retard  the 
restoration  of  peace ;  he  intimated  that  any  mode 
of  negociation,    to   which    Russia   will   assent, 
will  be  agreeable  to  Great  Britain,  and  took  that 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  an  honorable  peace 
was  no  less  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  Russia 
than  to  those  of  England  and  France. 

Thus  ended  the  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  ministers  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the 
course  of  which,  and  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ciliatory manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted, 
Mr.  Fox  had  solicited,  as  a  personal  favor,  the 


release  of  several    of  his  private    acquaintance, 
prisoners  at  Verdun,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  whose  detention  had  rendered  any  arrange- 
ment  for   their   exchange    impracticable,    as    it 
would  have  been  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
country  to  have  acknowledged  the  principle  on 
which  they  had  been  detained.     The  applications 
of  Mr.  Fox  were  in  many  instances  successful,  and 
among  the  persons  uamed    by  him  was  the  Earl 
of  Yarmouth,  only  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, who,  together  with  his  wife  and  family,  had 
been   detained   in  France  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.     On  Lord  Yarmouth's  arrival 
in  London,  he  communicated,  June  KJ,  the  sub- 
stance of  a   conversation    with   M.   Talleyrand, 
which   had   passed  at  the  desire  of  that  minister, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  through  a  secret 
and    confidential    channel,    the    sentiments    and 
views  of  France,  and   the  outlines  of  the  term* 
on  which  peace  might  be  restored  between  the 
two  countries.     The  terms  sketched  out  in  the 
conversation  seemed  so  favorable,  that  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand their   disposition   to  commence  a  nego- 
ciation, on  the  basis    contained  in  them.      The 
beater  of  the  proposition  was  better  able  to  judge 
of,  and  to  enforce  the  adherence  to  the    terms 
proposed,  than  any  other  person  whatever;  the 
residence  of  his  family  in  France  rendered  Lord 
Yarmouth's  return  less  liable  to  public  observa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  understood  that,  excepting  him- 
self, no  one  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
twelve  hours  in  France,  without  producing  full 
powers  to   negociate  a  treaty  of  peace.     These 
were    probably   the  reasons  which    induced    the 
English  cabinet  to  direct  Lord  Yarmouth  to  re*- 
turn.     Before  his  departure,  Mr.  Fox,   with   an 
observation   that  we  were  all   mortal,  requested 
him  to  commit  to   writing  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
posals   made    by    M.    Talleyrand.     His   memo- 
randum   of   a   conversation    with    that   minister, 
preserved  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  and 
afterwards  laid  before  parliament,  was  the  only 
written  evidence  of  the  proposals  which  induced 
Mr.  Fox   to  treat  directly  for   peace   with  the 
French   government.     As  the   unwillingness  of 
France  to  adhere  to  her  original  offers  not  only 
occasioned  the  first  departure  from  that  spirit  of 
conciliation,  in  which  the  former  correspondence 
had  been  conducted;  but  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  ultimate  failure  of  the  negociation,  the  sub- 
stance of  those  overtures  necessarily  formed  the 
most   important  part  of  the   whole   transaction. 
Unfortunately  Lord  Yarmouth  could  not  foresee 
the  necessity  of  the  disclosure  of  so  confidential 
a  paper.     It  consequently  was  not  draw  n  up  in 
that  methodical  style  which  is  generally  desirable 
in  a  public  document.     The  want,  however,  of 
official  precision,  and  the  omission  of  some  in- 
ferior points,  were  amply  supplied  by  his  lord- 
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ship's  comments  and  explanations  in  the  house 
of  commons,  when  the  subject  came  into  dis- 
cussion. From  the  paper,  combined  with  those 
declarations,  it  was  clear  that  three  specific  offers 
were  held  out  as  inducements  to  Great  Britain 
to  tre,at,  viz.  the  restoration  of  Hanover,  the  pos- 
session of  Sicily  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle 
of  the  ttti  posridati*,  and  a  facility  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  form  of  treating,  which,  without 
establishing-  a  congress,  or  recognizing  the  claim 
.of  a  joint  negociation,  would  not  impair  the  ad- 
vantages which  Great  Britain  and  Russia  might 
derive  from  their  close  connection  and  alliance. 

The  restoration  of  Hanover  was  considered  as 
a  point  unconnected  with  the  basis  of  the  treaty. 
It  was  a  compliment  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  in  return  for  the  recognition,  virtual  or 
stipulated,  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  of  the 
numerous  sovereignties  N  conferred  on  various 
branches  of  his  family  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  Bonaparte  had,  in  all  probability, 
promised  the  electorate  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
if  he  had  not  actually  guaranteed  the  possession 
of  it  to  that  monarch ;  but  in  order  to  retain  the 
power  of  amusing  the  court  of  Berlin  as  long  as 
he  might  find  his  interest  to  do  so,  be  was  na- 
turally anxious  to  conceal  this  offer  of  sacrificing 
her  supposed  interests  to  the  attainment  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Such  indeed  seemed  to  have 
been  his  motives  in  preferring  a  message  through 
Lord  Yarmouth  to  a  continuance  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  ministers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  occupation  of  Hanover  by  Prussia 
was  in  itself  a  reasonable  plea,  even  to  Great 
Britain,  for  not  committing  the  offer  of  its  resto- 
ration to  writing  till  further  progress  had  been 
made  towards  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

On  the  other  points  of  the  negociation  his  con- 
duct was  very  different.  If,  on  the  return  of 
Lord  Yarmouth,  the  outward  appearance  of  con- 
ciliation was  preserved,  the  substance  of  the 
terms  demanded  was  very  unexpectedly  altered, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  openly 
maintained  by  M.  Talleyrand  to  be  materially 
changed  in  favor  of  France.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  French  had  either  ascertained  that  M.  D'Ou- 
bril,  the  Russian  minister,  was  secretly  autho- 
rized to  treat  for  a  separate  peace,  or  foresaw, 
with  their  usual  sagacity,  that  the  weakness  of 
his  character  would  enable  them  to  intimidate  him 
into  that  fatal  and  inconsiderate  measure.  M. 
Talleyrand,  therefore,  predicted  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  joint  negociation  were  defeated,  and 
openly  insisted  on  that  circumstance  as  a  Ie»n- 
timate  motive  for  extending  bis  demands,  °If 
this  view  of  the  subject  was  not  to  be  reconciled 
to  high  and  chivalrous  notions  of  honor,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  within  the  usual  line  of 
policy  which  states  prescribe  to  themselves ;  and, 
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that  to  have  disdained  the  advantage  which  BOOK  VIl. 
France  might  have  derived  from  this  change  of 
circumstances,  would  have  been  a  rare  instance 
of  forbearance  among  the  transactions  between 
nation  and  nation.  The  French  government,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  have  been  elated  with 
the  prospect  of  success  likely  to  attend  their  ne- 
gociation with  M.  D'Oubril.  They  had  not  de- 
termined on  the  extent  of  the  fresh  demands  to 
which  this  new  state  of  things  would,  in  their 
judgment,  entitle  them;  and  M.  Talleyrand,  in 
the  first  interview  with  Lord  Yarmouth,  after 
his  return  to  Paris,  not  only  departed  entirely 
from  his  clear  and  explicit  offer  of  Sicily,  but  in- 
dulged himself  in  vague  allusions  to  further  de- 
mands, and  in  peremptory  representations  of 
the  necessity  of  negociating  with  some  person 
duly  authorized  and  empowered  to  treat.  This 
first  deviation  from  the  original  overtures  was 
received  by  the  British  ministry  as  the  omen  of 
the  failure  of  negociation.  From  that  period  Mr. 
Fox  despaired  entirely  of  its  success. 

The  instructions  afterwards  to  Lord  Yar- 
mouth were  distinct  and  peremptory.  He  was 
directed  to  insist  generally  on  the  recurrence  to 
the  original  overtures,  and  to  make  the  re-ad- 
mission of  Sicily  as  >the  sine  qud  non  of  the  pro- 
duction of  his  full  powers,  which,  "  to  avoid  all 
pretence  of  cavil,"  were  conveyed  to  him  with- 
out delay.  In  the  meanwhile  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  M.  D'Oubril,  who  had  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  who  on  the  10th  of  July  opened  his  nego- 
ciations  in  form  with  the  French  Commissioner- 
general  Clarke,  fully  justified  the  expectations 
of  M.  Talleyrand.  It  was  soon  manifest  that 
no  scruple  about  Sicily  would  prevent  that  mi- 
nister from  accepting  such  terms  as  Bonaparte 
might  choose  to  grant,  and  nothing  but  the  im- 
mediate and  unqualified  concurrence  of  England 
deter  him  from  signing  a  separate  peace.  With 
the  view  of  postponing  so  fatal  a  step,  and  of 
securing  M.  D'Oubril's  co-operation  on  the  other 
points  in  discussion,  the  English  cabinet  seemed 
for  one  moment  to  have  been  willing  "  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  practicable  shape  could  be 
given  to  the  proposal  of  an  exchange  for  Sicily." 
This  guarded  relaxation  was  evidently  the  result 
of  an  extreme  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  M. 
D'Oubril,  not  a  variation  of  opinion  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  much  less  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  France  to  recede  from 
the  original  basis,  within  thescope  of  which  it  was 
carefully  stated  to  be  brought,  in  Mr.  Fox's  dis- 
patch of  the  18th  of  July.  But  the  fears  and  the 
impatience  of  M.  D'Oubril  did  not  allow  him  to 
wait  till  the  sentiments  of  the  British  cabinet 
were  known.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  French 
negociators,  that  they  intimidated  him  into  a  be- 
lief that  the  delay  of  forty-eight  hours,  in  the 
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BOOK  VII.  signature  of  a  separate  treaty,  would  expose  Ger- 

many  and  Europe  to  dismemberment  and    de- 

CH.»P.  V.  sfruction,  and  that  an  immediate  acquiescence 
^•^^"^^^  with  the  demands  of  Bonaparte  was  the  only 
1806.  method  of  averting  those  evils.  He  accordingly 
signed  a  trealy  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  with- 
out communicating  to  Lord  Yarmouth  some  of 
the  most  material  articles  (o  which  he  had  con- 
sented, hastened,  according  to  his  own  expres- 
sion, to  lay  his  work  and  his  head  at  the  feet  of 
his  imperial  master.  The  French  very  naturally 
regarded  the  signature  of  this  treaty  in  the  light 
of  an  important  victory,  and,  by  the  same  arts  as 
they  had  practised  on  31.  D'Oubril,  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  terrifying  Lord  Yarmouth  with  the 
consequences  of  a  rupture  or  of  delay,  that  they 
prevailed  upon  him  to  produce  his  full  powers, 
before  the  basis  originally  offered  had  been  again 
recognized,  before  the  extension  of  its  application 
to  Sicily  had  been  in  any  shape  renewed,  and 
before  the  impression  produced  on  the  British 
cabinet  by  the  precipitate  conduct  of  M.  D'Ou- 
bril had  been  ascertained. 

General  Clarke  was  immediately  appointed  to 
treat  with  Lord  Yarmouth  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  thus — although  "  the  discussions  had,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fox's  dispatch  of  the  18rh  of 
July,  been  prolonged  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
temporizing  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
M.  D'Oubril,  L^jrd  Yarmouth  was  actually  ex- 
changing notes,  and  holding  conferences  with  a 
French  commissioner  after  that  gentleman  had 
signed  a  seperate  peace  and  left  Paris,  and  be- 
fore his  court  was  apprized  of  either  of  those 
events.  The  circumstances  in  which  his  lordship 
was  placed  were  undoubtedly  very  embarrassing, 
and  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  it  would  have 
required  great  address  and  experience  to  have 
withheld  his  full  powers,  without  bringing  the 
discussions  to  an  abrupt  and  nnsuccessful  ter- 
mination. But  as  his  instructions  had  been  pe- 
remptory, it  is  not  any  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
English  cabinet  was  not  satisticd  with  the  step 
which  he  had  taken. 

The  necessity  of  some  other  negociator,  "  fully 
instructed  in  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, on  all  the  various  points  of  discussion 
that  might  arise,"  was  immediately  felt;  and  the 
important  charge  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, a  nobleman  whose  discernment  and  ta- 
lents eminently  qualified  him  for  the  task,  and 
whose  uniform  disposition  to  a  pacific  system  of 
policy  was  a  strong  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  British  cabinet  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
peace.  Nor  were  these  the  only  recommenda- 
tions of  Lord  Lauderdale.  The  health  of  3Ir. 
Fox  began  at  this  period  to  decline,  and  the 
nomination  of  his  personal  friend  and  tried  po- 
litical adherent,  was  a  pledge  that  the  cabinet 


continued  to  promote  his  views,  and  to  consult 
the  spirit  of  his  policy. 

The  first  endeavour  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  on 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  was  to  bring  back  the 
French  government  to  the  basis  of  the  nti  pos- 
sidetis,  and  to  the  application  of  that  principle  to 
the  island  of  Sicily.  Lord  Yarmouth,  after  hav- 
ing for  that  purpose  concurred  with  his  col- 
leagues in  representing,  formally  and  officially, 
the  substance  and  tendency  of  Talleyrand's  ori- 
ginal overtures,  left  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
negociation  exclusively  in  bin  hands.  The  French 
negotiators,  (for  M.  Champagny,  minister  of  the 
interior,  was  soon  appointed  joint-plenipotentiary 
with  General  Clarke.)  never  actually  admitted 
the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis,  after  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  constantly  evaded  the 
acknowledgment  of  having  in  the  first  instance 
proposed  it.  They  contrived,  however,  under 
various  pretences,  and  iti  one  instance  by  an 
actual  delay  of  the  passports  for  a  messenger,  to 
detain  Lord  Liuderdale  at  Paris,  till  it  became 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  France, 
to  await  the  decision  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
upon  the  treaty  which  M.  D'Oubril  had  carried 
thither  for  ratification. 

On  the  3d  of  September  a  courier  brought 
the  intelligence  to  Paris,  that  the  emperor  had 
refused  to  ratify  M.  D'Oubril's  treaty,  and  this 
refusal  was  not  the  consequence  of  any  represen- 
tation from  the  court  of  London,  for  it  was  de- 
clared before  any  messenger  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, or  the  English  minister  in  Russia  had  re- 
ceived any  instructions  from  his  courh  M. 
Talleyrand,  with  great  apparent  frankness,  in- 
formed the  British  negociator  of  this  piece  of 
intelligence  the  day  after  its  arrival  in  Paris,  and 
assured  him  that  France  was  now  disposed  to 
make  peace  with  England  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been  in- 
duced to  admit.  The  probability  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  M.  D'Oubril's  treaty  being  refused,  had 
been  foreseen,  and  Lord  Lauderdale  was  in- 
structed "  to  consider  the  two  courts  as  having 
reverted  to  their  former  situation  with  additional 
bonds  of  union,  resulting  from  fresh  proofs  of 
their  respective  adherence  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  alliance."  As  it  was  soon  obvious, 
that  the  abandonment  of  Russia  was  to  be  the 
price  of  the  more  favorable  terms,  so  ostenta- 
tiously announced  to  Great  Britain,  the  honorable 
determination  of  the  English  court  not  to  listen 
to  any  such  projects,  prevented  any  precise  detail 
of  the  concessions  France  was  willing  to  make 
for  the  attainment  of  her  object.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  offer  of  Sicily  was, 
even  in  the  supposition  of  a  separate  peace*  ever 
made  during  the  course  of  the  negociation. 

Mr.  Fox  was   now   unable   to  discharge  the 
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duties    of  his    office.     The    principles,  however, 
which  he  had  laid  down,  seemed  to  have  regu- 
lated the  conduct  of  the  British  cabinet  through- 
out  the   discussions.     An  attention  not  only  to 
the  interests  hut  to  the  wishes  of  Russia,  a  firm 
determination   to  listen  to  no  measure  that  could 
give  her  umbrage  or  .suspicion,  and  a  strong  de- 
sire  to   preserve  Sicily,  arnounling    nearly  to    a 
resolution   not  lo  abandon  if,  were,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,   the    most   prominent  features,  of 
the  latter,  as  they  had  been  of  the  early  part  of 
the  negotiation.     Lord  •  Lauderdale  was  not  au- 
thorized "  to  sign  any  trea'y  except  provisionally, 
such  treaty  not  to  have  its  full  effect  until  peace 
should     be     concluded     between    Russia     and 
France;"   but  he  WHS  at  the  same  time  instruct- 
ed, "  to  impart  to  the   French   plenipotentiaries 
the  conditions  upon  which  Russia,  (according  to 
the  full  and  perfect  knowledge  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty had  of  the  intentions  of  that  court),  would 
be  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  French  govern- 
ment;- to   reduce  them  into  the  form  of  a  treaty 
in   the   event  of  their  being  agreed  to  on  both 
sides;- and   to  insert  an  article  in  the  provisional 
treaty  between   Great   Britain    and'  Prance,   by 
which  bis   Britannic  majesty  should    engage  to- 
employ  his  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  accession  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  to  the  said  treaty." 

It  seemed  that  M.  Talleyrand  felt  little  or  no 
objection  to  the  above-described  form  of  pro- 
ceeding; but,  notwithstanding  the  conciliating 
tone  adopted  by  that  minister,  the  official  note 
in  which  th*-  promised  acquiescence  of  the  em- 
peror was  signified ',  breathed  a  very  different 
spirit.  It  contained  much  irrevaleut  and  offen- 
sive matter;  it  was  conceived  in  the  language  of 
remonstrance  and  reproach,  and  barely  conveyed- 
a  reluctant  consent  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Lau- 
derdale.  It  was  manifest  from  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  the  corres- 
pondence, that  the  impatience  of  Bonaparte 
would  have  brought  the  negotiation  to  an  abrupt 
and  violent  conclusion,  but  for  the  frequent  and 
wise  interposition  of  his  ministers,  who,  some- 
times by  address,  and  sometimes  by  representa- 
tion, contrived  to  soften  the  tone  and  moderate 
the  language  of  their  official  communications. 
The  English  negotiator,  in  his  reply  to  the  above- 
mentioned  paper,  though  he  took  as  much  notice 
of  the  offensive  topics  introduced  into  it  as  was 


essential  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity,  BOOK  VII. 
very  judiciously  combined  it  with  the  personal  — — — — 
assurances  of  M.  Talleyrand,  and  considered  it  CHAP.»V. 
as  amounting  to  a  full  admission  of  his  propo- 
sal.  But,  on  the  renewal  of  the  conferences,  it  did 
not  appear  that  France  was  disposed  to  relax  in 
any  one  of  her  pretensions.  In  the  meanwhile 
Bonaparte  had  left  Paris  for  the  army  on  the 
Rhine,  and  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  (General 
Clarke,)  as  well  as  31.  Talleyrand  accompanied 
him  on  his  journey.  M.  Champagny,  who  re- 
mained to  conduct  the  negotiation,  was  neither 
authorized  to  relinquish  t!ie  claims  of  Joseph 
upon  Sicily,  nor  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  have  satisfied  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg!?.  The  negotiation  was  therefore  at 
an  end,  and  Lord  Lauderdale  peremptorily  in- 
sisted on  his  passports.  In  the  last  conference 
M.  Champagiiy,  though  he  had  previously  doubt- 
ed his  powers  of  hearing  Lord  Lauderdale  upon 
the  subject  of  Russia  (notwithstanding  the  as-- 
surances  contained  in  the  public  note  and'con-- 
versations  of  M.Talleyrand)  offered  to  cede  the 
full  sovereignty  of  Corfu  to  that  power.  This  was 
rejected  as  insufficient,  which  led  to  the  erro- 
neous opinion  that  the  negotiation  was  broken, 
off  solely  because  Great  Britain  insisted  on  the 
cession  of  Dalmatia  to  Russia.. 

The  obvious  policy  of  France,  when  she  de- 
spaired of  any  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain, . 
was  to  induce  her  to  admit  in  the  project  of  a- 
treaty  such  terms  as  she  foresaw  would  alienate 
the  affections,  and  shake  the  confidence  of  her- 
ally  the   Emperor   of   Russia.     The  honorable; 
determination   of  the   British   cabinet, .and' the 
firm    but  temperate  conduct  of,'  the   negotiator' 
defeated    this   design,  and  his  earnest- and  pe-. 
remptory   demand    of   passports  was  at   length; 
granted,  though  they  were  accompanied  with  a- 
note  evidently  composed    under  me  immediate 
direction  of  Bonaparte.     This-  paper  insinuated: 
that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox  had  been  aban- 
doned by  his  colleagues  and  successors ;  that  a- 
departure  from  the  basis  laid  down  by  him  had 
thrown  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  that  to  the  loss  of  that  great  man  alone 
was-  to   be  ascribed   the  further    continuance  of- 
the  calamities  of  war.     To  these  charges  Lord  < 
Lauderdale  delivered  a  spirited,  manly,  and  eon-, 
vincing  reply. . 
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CHAP.  VI. 


1806. 


BOOK  VII.  DURING  the  present  year  the  British  navy 
maintained  its  accustomed  superiority  over  the 
enemy.  But,  though  successful  in  every  action, 
it  could  neither  achieve  the  same  victories,  nor 
sustain  the  same  calamities  as  in  the  preceding- 
campaign.  It  had  neither  a  Nelson  to  lose,  nor 
a  hostile  fleet  like  that  of  Trafalgar  to  vanquish. 
Its  efforts  were  directed  to  the  humbler  but  use- 
ful service  of  protecting  from  insult  and  depre- 
dation the  colonies  and  commerce  of  the  empire, 
left  exposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
without  adequate  means  of  defence,  to  the  nu- 
merous squadrons  of  the  enemy,  which  during  the 
winter  months  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  blockading  fleets,  and  escaped  to  sea. 
Se  hotly  was  the  enemy  pursued,  and  so  closely 
watched  in  every  quarter,  that  after  threatening 
to  lay  waste  England's  colonies  and  interrupt  her 
commerce,  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  these 
projects,  and  consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate 
and  ignominious  flight.  Few  of  his  ships  employ- 
ed in  these  expeditions  returned  to  France.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  taken  or  destroyed  by 
the  English,  while  others  perished  from  storms  in 
search  of  some  friendly  harbour  to  shelter  them 
from  the  pursuits  of  their  enemy. 

The  only  squadron  of  the  enemy,  that  got  back 
to  France  during  the  present  year  without  any 
disaster,  was  the  Rochefort  squadron,  which  had 
•ailed  from  that  port  about  Midsummer  1805,  with 
orders  to  repair  to  a  certain  latitude,  and  wait 
there  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  squadrons  of  the 
combined  fleet.  After  cruizing  in  vain  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  taking  and  destroying  a 
number  of  vessels,  neutral  as  well  as  English, 
and  falling  in  with  and  capturing  the  Calcutta  of 
56  guns,  this  squadron  had  at  length  the  good 
fortune  to  return  to  Rochefort  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  bringing  with  it  above  800 
English  prisoners  on  board. 

The  fleet  that  escaped  from  Brest  harbour  in 
December  1805,  was  not  equally  fortunate.  This 
fleet  consisted  originally  of  fifteen  ships  of  the 
line,  s:x  frigates,  and  four  corvettes:  but  after 
having  been  ten  days  at  sea,  it  separated  into 
different  sqmdrons,  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
five  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  corvette, 


commanded  by  Admiral  Leisseigues,  made  direct- 
ly for  Saint  Domingo,  and  having  arrived  at  that 
port  without  any  accident,  January  20,  disem- 
barked a  body  of  troops  and  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, which  it  had  on  hoard,  for  the  use  of  the 
colony.  After  having  performed  this  service,  the 
French  admiral  loitered  away  in  the  bay  of  Occa 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  taking  in  water  and  re- 
pairing the  damages  sustained  by  his  ships  in 
their  voyage  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  wa» 
fortunately  descried  l»y  Sir  John  Thomas  Duck- 
worth, on  the  6th  of  February,  who  was  cruizing 
in  these  seas  with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of 
the  line,  and  four  frigates,  and  had  received  in- 
telligence of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  at  St. 
Domingo.  The  French  admiral,  who  was  great- 
ly inferior  in  strength,  endeavoured  to  make  his 
escape  on  the  appearance  of  the  English  squadron, 
but  being  speedily  overtaken,  an  action  commen- 
ced, which  lasted  with  great  fury  for  near  two 
hours,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  three  of  the 
French  line-of-battle  ships  remained  prizes  to  the 
English,  and  two  were  driven  on  shore  and  burn- 
ed. The  two  French  frigates  and  corvette  put  to 
sea  and  made  their  escape.  The  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  this  engagement  was  sixty-four  killed  and 
294  wounded.  No  officer  above  the  rank  of  a 
midshipman  was  killed,  but  several  were  severely 
wounded.  The  French  had  760  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  of  the  three  ships  that  were 
taken,  and  they  no  doubt  lost  a  proportional  num- 
ber in  the  two  others  that  were  destroyed. 

Another  division  of  the  Brest  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Villaumez,  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  having 
touched  at  tire  isle  of  Noronha,  the  admiral  was 
there  informed  of  the  capture  of  that  settlement  by 
the  English  ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  .San  Sal- 
vador in  Brazil,  and  after  remaining  there  for 
some  time  to  refresh  his  seamen,  among  whom 
symptoms  of  scurvy  began  to  appear,  be  set  sail 
for  the  West  Indies,  April  2,  and  arrived  with- 
out accident  at  Martinique  in  the  end  of  June. 
The  squadron  which  Villaumez  conducted  to 
Martinique  consisted  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and 
one  frigate,  to  oppose  which  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
raue,  the  English  admiral  upon  the  station,  had 
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at  that  moment  only  four  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates;  but  with  thfs  inferior  force  he 
gallantly  pursued  the  enemy,  in  order  to  watch 
his  motions  and  check  any  enterprises  he  might 
meditate.  No  sooner  had  the  French  admiral 
collected  the  whole  of  his  squadron  at  Marti- 
nique, than  he  put  again  to  sea,  and  steered  to 
the  north,  followed  at  a  distance  by  Cochrane, 
who,  though  he  avoided  an  engagement,  hovered 
in  sight  of  the  enemy's  squadron,  to  prevent  him 
making  any  attempt  on  the  ports  or  shipping  of 
the  English  islands.  In  passing  St.  Thomas's 
the  French  slackened  sail  for  the  English,  as  if 
desirous  of  coming  to  action,  but  Cochrane,  con- 
sidering the  inferiority  of  his  force,  the  French 
having  been  joined  by  another  ship  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates  after  they  left  Martinique,  de- 
clined fighting,  and  satisfied  with  having  traced 
the  course  of  the  enemy  to  Porto  Rico,  returned 
to  Tortola,  leaving  two  frigates  to  watch  their 
motions.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  French  ad- 
miral that  he  lost  so  little  time  at  Martinique: 
for,  on  the  12th  of  July,  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren arrived  at  Barbadoes  with  six  sail  of  the  line, 
•which  had  been  dispatched  from  England  with 
unexampled  promptitude,  on  the  first  surmise  of 
the  French  having  re-passed  the  line  and  direct- 
ed their  course  to  the  West  Indies.  Another 
squadron,  under  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  had  been 
previously  sent  out  to  cruise  for  them  ;  and  when 
news  arrived  of  their  escape  from  the  West  In- 
dies, a  third  squadron,  under  Sir  Thomas  Louis, 
put  to  sea  to  intercept  their  return ;  besides 
which,  blockading  squadrons  watched  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Continent,  into  which  they 
could  attempt  to  enter. 

So  many  provident  and  well-combined  precau- 
tions must  have  been  followed  by  the  capture  of 
the  French  squadron,  if  it  had  ventured  on  return- 
ing to  Europe,  or  had  the  ships  of  which  it  was 
composed,  continued  cruizing  together  at  sea. 
But  the  French  admiral,  seeing  all  his  plans  frus- 
trated by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  his  ene- 
mies, determined  on  consulting  the  individual 
safety  of  his  ships  by  dispersing  them  in  different 
directions.  The  Veteran  of  74  guns,  commanded 
by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  seemed  to  have  been  the 
first  that  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
and  to  have  been  the  most  fortunate  in  its  voyage 
home.  On  the  16th  of  August,  as  this  vessel  was 
about  three  hundred  leagues  west  of  Brest,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Azores,  it  fell  in  with  the  home- 
ward-bound Quebec  fleet,  under  the  conroy  of 
the  Champion  frigate,  and  took  and  destroyed  six 
vessels  laden  with  timber,  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles; and  on  the  26fh  of  the  same  month,  after 
having  been  chased  by  an  English  man  of  war, 
it  reached  in  safety  the  const  of  Brittany,  and  o-ot 
into  the  small  harbour  of  Concarneau,  under  the 
protection  of  batteries,  where,  though  the  vessel 
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was  stranded,  the  stores  and  guns  were  saved,  BOOK  VII. 
and  the  captain  and  crew  got  on  shore. 

After  the  separation  of  Jerome  from  the  admi- 
ral, which  took  place  inthegulph  of  Florida,  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  encountered  a  tremendous 
gale  of  wind,  August  18,  in  which  they  suffered 
most  severely.  The  admiral's  ship,  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  of  eighty-four  guns,  reached  the  Havannah 
under  jury-masts,  after  an  action  with  the  An- 
son  frigate  of  forty  guns,  which  drove  her  for 
protection  under  the  batteries  of  the  Moro  Castle, 
Sept.  15.  The  Impeteux,  after  having-  lost  her 
masts,  bowsprit,  and  rudder  in  the  storm,  and 
being  otherwise  damag'ed,  was  standing  in  for  the 
Chesapeake  under  jury-masts,  when  she  was  de- 
scried by  three  of  the  vessels  of  Sir  Richard  Stra- 
chan's  squadron,  and  having  taken  ground  as  she 
attempted  to  escape,  was  there  burned  by  the 
boats  of  the  Melampus,  and  her  crew  made  pri- 
soners, Sept.  14.  Two  other  seventy-fours,  which 
got  into  the  Chesapeake,  after  having  been  great- 
ly damaged  in  the  storm,  were  eventually  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  on  the  American  coast, 
while  the  Cassant,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
foundered  at  sea,  arrived  at  Brest  in  the  middle 
of  October. 

The  French  admiral  Linois,  who  had  so  long 
wandered  about  the  Indian  seas,  unmolested  and 
unattacked,  and  carried  on  with  success  a  preda- 
tory and  most  destructive  war  against  the  British 
commerce  in  the  east,  was  this  year  intercepted, 
in  his  return  to  France  with  his  plunder,  by  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren,  March  13,  and  brought  to 
England,  with  the  Marengo  of  eighty  guns,  and 
the  Belle  Poule  of  forty  guns,  being  the  only  two 
ships  under  his  command. 

Five  large  frigates  and  two  corvettes,  with 
troops  on  board  for  the  West  Indies,  having1 
escaped  from  Rochefort,  -were  next  day  met 
at  sea  by  a  British  squadron  under  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  Sept.  25,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  se- 
veral hours,  four  of  the  five  frigates  were  com- 
pelled to  strike.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  this 
action  amounted  to  nine  killed  and  thirty-two 
wounded  ;  but  their  gallant  commander  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  right  arm,  which  rendered 
the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  recapitulate  all  the  indi- 
vidual instances  of  courage,  enterprise,  and  skill 
exerted  by  the  British  navy  in  the  various  ac- 
tions in  which  it  was  engaged  during  the  present 
year.  The  capture  of  the  Pomona  frigate  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  August  23,  though  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  and  a  formidable  line  of  gun-boats, 
all  of  which  w«re  destroyed  by  the  two  English 
frigates,  the  Arethusa  and  Ansen,  engaged  in 
this  enterprise ;  the  action  between  the  French 
frigate  the  Salamander  of  forty-four  guns,  sup- 
ported by  batteries  and  troops  provided  with  mus- 
ketry and  field-pieces  on  shore,  and  the  English 
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BOOK  VII.  ship  the  Consignee,  of  twenty-four  guns,  assisted 

by  a  sloop  of  war  and  a  jrim-brig1,  in  which  bolh 

CHAP.  VI.  vessels  were  stranded  and  lost,  though  not  till 
**^~  '""*"  after  the  Frenchman  had  been  compelled  to 
1806  strike  his  colours,  and  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English  ;  and  the  boldness  and  intrepidity 
displayed  in  numerous  actions,  in  which  vessels 
•were  cut  out  from  under  the  protection  of  batte- 
ries, or  in  other  circumstances  unfavorable  for  at- 
tack, reflected  honor  on  those  who  succeeded  in 
such  hazardous  enterprises,  and  added,  if  possi- 
ble, to  the  glory  of  the  body,  by  the  individuals 
of  which  they  were  achieved.  The  enemy,  whose 
enfeebled  squadrons  were  reduced  to  marauding 
expeditions,  in  which,  when  detected,  they  had 
recourse  rarely  to  resistance,  more  frequently  to 
flight,  saw  with  rage  and  disappointment  his 
ports  blockaded  by  Britain's  triumphant  squad- 
rons, and  the  ocean  covered  with  her  vessels, 
armed  and  unarmed. 

Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  from  the  ene- 
my during  the  present  year,  and  seven  destroyed 
or  rendered  useless.  Thirteen  frigates  were 
taken  and  one  destroyed  ;  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
schooners,  corvettes  and  national  brigs,  besides 
a  great  number  of  privateers,  were  taken  or  de- 
stroyed. To  counterbalance  these  successes,  the 
only  loss  sustained  by  his  majesty's  navy  was  that 
of  the  Athenienne,  of  sixfy-four  guns,  which, 
with  its  captain  and  300  of  the  crew,  perished  un- 
happily in  its  way  to  Sicily,  by  striking  on  some 
hidden  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  of 
the  Constance,  stranded  on  the  coast  of  France, 
with  its  prize  the  Salamander.  Two  transports, 
with  troops  on  board  for  Gibraltar,  were  taken 
early  in  the  year  by  the  French  squadron  under 
Admiral  Villaumcz;  bnt  the  troops  were  after- 
wards retaken  by  Sir  Home  Pophain,  with  the 
frigate  into  which  they  had  been  put.  The  most 
valuable  prize  taken  by  the  enemy  was  the  War- 
ren Hastings  East  India  man,  which,  afler  a  long 
and  wt'll-contested  action,  was  compelled  to  strike, 
June  21,  to  the  Piedmont ese,  a  French  frigate  of 
forty-four  guns,  and  was  afterwards  carried  into 
Mauritius.  Some  damage  was  done  early  in  the 
year,  by  a  French  squadron,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade; 
and  several  ships,  employed  in  the  Greenland 
and  Newfoundland  fisheries,  were  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Guerriere  French  frigate  of  fifty 
guns,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  taken  in 
its  way  home,  July  19,  by  the  Blanche,  after  a 
sharp  action,  near  iheFerroe  islands. 

An  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  sailed  from  England  in  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  reached  Table  Bay,  Janu- 
ary 4.  The  force  destined  for  this  conquest  con- 
sisted of  about  5000  land-troops,  under  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird,  with  a  proportional  naval  force,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Home  Poptxuu.  The  town  sur- 


rendered on  the  10th.  Sir  Home  Popham  having 
persuaded  Sir  David  Baird  to  grant  him  a  small 
body  of  troops  under  General  Beresford,  steered 
for  the  Rio  Plata,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
thai  river  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Having  got 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  help  of  raffs  and  boats, 
(for  the  bridge  had  been  burnt  by  the  enemy), 
General  Beresford  entered  that  city  on  the  2?th, 
which  bad  been  previously  abandoned  by  the 
viceroy,  who  fled  to  Cordova. 

When  intelligence  reached  government  of  Sir 
Home  Popham's  unauthorised  departure  from  the 
Cape,  and  meditated  invasion  of  South  Amtrica,. 
orders  were  instantly  dispatched  lo  recal  him. 
home,  and  put  a  stop  to  his  expedition.  Those- 
orders  were  too  late  to  prevent  his  enterprise ; 
and  when  the  news  of  his  success,  arrived,  the 
strong  objections  to  his  plan  were  drowned  in  the 
universal  joy  at  the  fortunate  result  of  his- opera- 
tions.. 

The  settlement,  however,    was  soon   again  in. 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  Spaniards  had  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and   beaten   by    a   handful   of 
men,  because  attacked  where  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  resistance  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  re- 
covered   from    their    panic,    and  discovered  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  their  opponents,  than,, 
ashamed  of  their  defeat,  they    began  to   concert 
measures   to    expel   their  invaders.      Emissaries, 
from  Buenos  Ayres  excited  the  country  people  to. 
arms,  and   an   insurrection   was  organized  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  undef  the  eye  of  the    English 
commander-iu-chief,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  vig-ilance,  till  it  had  arrived  af maturity,  and: 
was  ripe-for  action.     Liniers,  a  French  colonel  in 
the  Spanish  service,   crossed  the  river  in  a  fog,, 
August  4,  unobserved   by  the  English   cruizers>. 
and    landed    at   Conchas,   above   Buenos  Ayres, 
bringing  with  him  a*botit  100(1  men  from  3Jonte 
Video  and  Sacramento.     Encouraged  by  this  re- 
inforcement, the  armed  levies  from  the  country, 
which  had  been  defeated  by  General  Beresford  in 
a  sally,  advanced  again  to  the  city  and  summoned 
the  castle  to  surrender,  August  10.     The  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  town   were   now    in  arms,  and 
the  danger  appeared  so  imminent,  lhat  the  Eng- 
lish had  determined  to  evacuate   the  place   and 
retire  to  their  ships;  but  they  were  prevented  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,    and   after  a  desperate 
action  on  the  12th  in  the  streets  and  great  square 
of  t!ie  town,  in   which  they  were  attacked   with 
incredible  fury,  and  severely  annoyed  by  a  de- 
structive fire  from  the  windows  and  balconies  of 
the   houses,  they  were   compelled    to   lay   down 
their  anus. 

The  loss  of  the  British  army  in  the  action  of 
the  12th,  amounted  t&  !<>">  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  besides  1300  made  prisoners. 

On  the  13th  of  September  died  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox,  at  Chwwiek  House,  the  seat 
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of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  where  he  had  thrice 
within  five  works  Bodelgpae  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping for  the,  tlropsy.  This  gentleman  was  born 
January  13,  I74»i  and  was  the  second  son  of 
Henrv^  first  Lord  Holland,  by  Lady  Georgina 
Carolina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. By  the  mother's  side  he  was,  therefore, 
descended  from  the  royal  house  of  Stuart;  and, 
consequently,  was  not  only  related  to  most  of  the 
great  families  of  the  ancient  nobility,  but  was  ac- 
tually allied  to  the  present  reig-ning  family.  From 
his  paternal  descent,  however,  as  far  as  regards 
the  d'gnity  of  birth,  he  derived  no  consequence. 
His  f»t her  reared- his  honours  on  the  foundation 
of  his  own  merit,  in  his  great  application  and  ta- 
lent in  business.  A  master  of  figures,  no  calcu- 
lation Mas  too  intricate  for  him,  and  his  address 
in  parliament  excited  the  attention  of  George  II. 
whose  patronage  soon  followed  ;  for,  in  the  year 
J754,  he  raised  him  to  the  important  office  of  se- 
cretary of  war,  and  on  the  following  year,  to  the 
still  higher  one  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  south- 
ern department.  In  17fi3  he  was  created  a  peer, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Holland,  of  Foxley. 

Charles  was  placed  at  Eton  school  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Barnard ;  but  had,  for  his  pri- 
vate-tutor, Dr.  New  combe,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Walerford.  His  rapid  progress  in  classical  learn- 
ing while  at  school,  gained  him  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  every  class  he  entered  ;  and  as  his  pow- 
ers of  oratory  were  superior  to  that  of  any  boy  in 
the  school,  he,  whenever  eloquence  was  found  to 
be  necessary,  was  always  chosen  as  their  leader. 
The  strength  of  his  constitution  kept  pace  with 
that  of  his  mind,  and  both  were  fully  exercised. 
Study  and  dissipation  alternately  wigrossed  his 
whole  attention  ;  nor  did  the  apparent  preference 
of  one  hinder  the  advancement  or  indulgence  of 
the  other.  Never  contented  with  mediocrity,  he 
ever  sought  the  extent  of  whatever  excited  his 
attention — cold  in  nothing,  but  ardent  in  every 
thing.  He  soon  discovered  his  bias  to  humanity, 
by  always  espousing  the  weakest  side  in  those 
contests  which  so  frequently  disturb  the  harmony 
of  juvenile  society.  He  sat  as  judge  in  their  dis- 
putes, and  when  he  saw  a  school-fellow  rejected 
or  oppressed  by  partiality  or  prejudice,  he  fre- 
quently exerted  his  maiden  eloquence  in  favour 
tif  justice:  thus  did  he  live,  the  young  Solon 
and  Demosthenes  of  his  little  state. 

Having  accomplished  his  studies  at  Eton,  lie 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Here  he 
read  nine  or  ten  hours  a-day,  during  the  whole 
term,  without  any  inconvenience  arising-  from  a 
series  of  nocturnal  rambles,  to  which  he  displayed 
equal  devotion.  Tired,  however,  at  length,  with 
the  restraint  of  college  discipline,  and  with  a  spi- 
rit ill  adapted  for  the  apathy  of  merely  contem- 
plative life,  he  panted  for  (lie  more  active  scenes 
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of  enterprising  men,  and  obtained  leave  of  his  BOOK  VII. 
father  to  make  the  usual  tour. 

Never  was  a  mind  better  formed  to  reap  the  CHAP.  M. 
solid  advantages  of  travelling.  The  etiquette  of 
courts,  the  politics  of  nations,  and  the  manners  of 
men,  attracted  his  penetrating  mind  ;  he  enquire*! 
into  their ,  merits,  and  made  himself  master  of 
their  economy  ;  he  remembered  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  nobleman,  forgot  not  his  own  dignity, 
and  had  an  eye  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Not- 
withstanding these,  he  frequently  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  propriety  :  the  fascinating  vivacity 
of  French  manners,  and  the  seduction  of  Italian 
luxury,  at  times  enslaved  him :  he  drank  large 
draughts  of  pleasure,  and  was  often  at  the  gam- 
rng-table,  till  his  excesses  exceeding  even  the 
indulgence  of  his  father,  whose  ears  they  had 
reached,  he  was  summoned  home ;  and  it  was 
not  without  repeated  commands  that  he  obeyed. 

"On  his  return  from  those  scenes  of  levity  and 
dissipation,  his  father,  in  order  to  abstract  him 
from  the  too  great  indulgence  in  pleasure,  pro- 
posed his  taking  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  thus  to 
detach  him  from  a  course  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  his  health  and  fortune.  At  the  ge- 
neral election,  therefore,  in  1768,  Lord  Holland 
procured  him  the  retnrn  for  Midhurst,  in  Sussex. 
Notwithstanding  his  nonage»  for  he  was  not  yet 
twenty,  he  was  suffered  to  keep  his  seat ;  and 
whether  this  arose  from  accident  or  design  in  the 
committee  of  privileges',  remains  unknown.  The 
exertions  and  display  of  youthful  genius  never  fail 
to  procure  good-will  and  interest,  and  no  yquth 
ever  excited  so  much  anxiety  and  expectation. — 
His  powers  surpassed  the  hopes  of  his  most  san- 
guine friends,  and  he  was  the  favourite  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  classes  of  society.  There 
was  such  originality  in  his  thinking,  and  so  much 
of  nature  in  his  manner,  that  he  excited  universal 
admiration.  His  first  speech  was  upon  Mr. 
Wilkes's  petition  from  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
to  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  and  thereby  sa- 
tisfy the  desire  of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Fox,  on 
this  question,  did  not  take  the  popular  side,  and 
that,  on  which  the  ablest  and  most  constitutional 
law.yers  declared  the  justice  to  lie. 

Thus  he  commenced  his  parliamentary  career, 
in  supporting  the  measures  of  government;  and 
so  highly  did  the  minister  of  that  day  value  his 
support,  that,  in  a'  short  time,  he  was  advanced 
to  a  seat  at  the  admiralty-board.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  he  become  acquainted  with  the  machi- 
nations of  government,  than  he  retired  in  disgust; 
his  mind  revolting-  at  the  measures  which  were 
preparing  for  the  disastrous  scene  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  These  measures,  however,  were  said 
to  have  been  softened  down,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded to  resume  his  seat.  In  December,  1772, 
he  was  raised  to  a  seat  at  the  treasury-board. 
6U 
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BOOK  VII.  For  this  he  received  the  taunts  of  opposition  as 
a  placeman,  which  he  repelled  in  an  open  in- 
genuous manner,  denying  the  acceptance  of  his 
placo;  to  be  the  price  of  his  services ;  and  de- 
claring, that  he  should  no  longer  support  the 
measures  of  government  than  he  found  them  to 
be  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
He  had  now  a  most  arduous  task  to  perform  ; 
for  the  incapacity  of  the  ministry  was  such,  as 
required  the  greatest  talents  to  cover  or  excuse 
them.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Fox  had 
Lord  North  for  his  first  colleague,  and  for  his 
first  oratorical  adversary,  Mr.  Burke.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  state,  that  amidst  the  keen- 
est wit  and  powerful  arguments  which  these  two 
great  men  exercised  towards  each  other,  they 
uniformly  avoided  every  thing  personal  or  invi- 
dious, our  hero,  upon  all  occasions,  treating  the 
splendid  abilities  of  his  great  opponent  with  the 
respect  and  distinction  they  so  justly  merited. 

Mr.  Fox  at  length  became  sincerely  attached 
to  Mr.  Bnrke,  who  had  been  born  in  Dublin, 
January  1,  1780,  and  derived  his  descent  from  a 
respectable  family ;  his  father  having  been  by 
profession  an  attorney,  in  considerable  practice  in 
that  city.  When  Mr.  Burke  had  received  a  li- 
beral education,  he  repaired  to  London,  early  in 
life,  and  entered  himself  in  the  Temple,  where 
he  increased  his  slender  finances,  by  writing  for 
the  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions. His  first  acknowledged  literary  produc- 
tion was  "  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  and 
his  second,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful." This  latter  publication  gave  to  his  talents 
the  stamp  of  genius,  and  during  the  Rockingham 
administration  he  was  chosen  member  of  par- 
liament for  Windover,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  decided  enemy 
to  American  taxation,  unattended  by  represen-  - 
tatioiu  In  pursuing  his  parliamentary  career, 
he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  religious  to- 
leration, both  as  it  regarded  the  catholic  and 
protestant  dissenter,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Hough- 
ton  made  his  memorable  motion  in  the  house  of 
commons  for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  sub- 
scription, and  from  the  penal  laws,  Mr.  Burke,  in 
an  energetic  oration,  exclaimed — "  The  dissenters 
enjoy  liberty  by  connivance !  and  what  is  liberty 
by  connivance,  but  a  temporary  relaxation  of 
slavery?"  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
which  speedily  followed,  he  was  chosen  member 
for  Malton,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  at  the  same  time  was  elected, 
•along  with  Mr.  Cruger,  representative  for  tlie 
city  of  Bristol,  for  which  latter  place  he  took  his 
seat-  Having  given  offence  to  many  of  his  con- 
stituents at  Bristol,  by  his  defence  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  he  declined  to  offer  himself  again  to 
their  suffrages  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 


in  1780.  On  the  admission  of  the  Rookingham 
party  into  power,  Mr.  Burke  came  into  office, 
and  was  appointed  pay  master- general  of  the 
forces.  This  situation  he  held  till  the  elevation 
of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  office  of  premier, 
when  Mr.  Burke  withdrew  from  the  administra- 
tion along  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fox ;  but  on  the 
appointment  of  the  coalition  administration,  he 
was  again  reinstated  in  his  office  of  paymaster- 
general.  During  the  existence  of  this  adminis- 
tration, he  remained  in  office ;  but  Mr.  FOX'S. 
India  bill  soon  removed  that  ministry  of  dis- 
cordant materials  from  power,  and  placed  Mr. 
Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Burke 
published  his  celebrated  "  Reflections,"  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  shew  that  all  the  measures 
of  the  revolutionists  tended  to  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, and  that  the  tremendous  event  which  all 
Europe  had  viewed  with  astonishment,  was  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  the  neighbouring  states. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Burke  was  at  issue  with  his 
former  political  connections,  and  in  a  debate  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  new  constitution  of 
Canada,  he  observed,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  he  had 
often  differed,  and  that  there  had  been  no  less 
friendship  between  them :  "  but,"  added  he, 
"  there  is  something  in  the  cursed  French  con- 
stitution, which  envenoms  every  thing."  Mr. 
Fox,  in  an  under  voice,  said :  "  there  is  still  no 
loss  of  friendship  between  us." — "  Yes,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Burke,  "there  is,  I  know  the  price 
of  my  conduct;  our  friendship  is  at  an  end." 
Mr.  Fox,  who  had  sustained  with  composure  all 
the  attacks  of  his  political  adversaries,  wa» 
greatly  agitated  by  this  renunciation  of  friend- 
ship ;  "  This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;" 
but  soon  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  re- 
plied, in  terms  full  of  conciliation,  maintaining-, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Burke's 
former  political  principles  were  titierly  at  vari- 
ance with  his  present  views  and  declarations. 

The  parliamentary  labours  of  Mr.  Burke  now 
drew  towards  a  close;  and  on  the  termination  of 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  which  he  had 
stood  forth  as  one  of  the  principal  accusers,  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  favor  of  his  only  son.  This 
young  man,  the  object  of  his  venerable  father's 
warmest  solicitude,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  pending  his  vice-royalty  to 
Ireland,  but  his  death,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1794,  put  a  period  to  his  opening  prospects,  and 
inflicted  upon  his  father  a  shock,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  On  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
king  was  pleased  to  settle  upon  Mr.  Burke  and 
his  lady  a  pension  for  life. 

Mr.  Burke  possessed  abilities  of  the  first  or- 
der :  he  had  a  great  compass  of  mind,  a  large 
share  of  learning,  and  a  never-failing  stream  of 
eloquence.  He  adorned  every  subject  that  came 
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under  his  observation,  and  enlivened  every 
speech  he  delivered  with  the  excursions  of  fancy 
and  the  charms  of  imagery.  His  quick  sensi- 
bility, however,  rendered  his  temper  irritable; 
and  his  contentions  in  active  politics  called  that 
infirmity  forth,  much  more  frequently  than  it 
•would  have  been  produced  in  calmer  situations. 
His  invectives,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  were 
so  bitter  and  severe,  that  they  seemed  to  argue 
a  malignity  of  disposition,  though  they  proceeded 
only  from  a  ardency  of  feeling.  His  political 
principles  were  more  favorable  to  the  claims  of 
the  privileged  orders  than  to  popular  freedom, 
and  he  was  a  tory  in  principle  when  he  was  a 
•whig  in  political  connections.  In  the  relations  of 
private  life,  his  conduct  was  highly  meritorious. 
— An  affectionate  husband  ;  a  tender,  judicious, 
and  indulgent  father ;  a  sincere  friend ;  at  once 
fervid  and  active;  a  liberal  master;  and  a  zealous 
and  bountiful  patron. 

The  poignancy  of  Mr.  Fox's  disappointment, 
on  finding  that  Mr.  Burke  had  rent  asunder  a 
long  friendship,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed;  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
friend  whom  for  five  and  twenty  years  he  had 
never  seen  without  pleasure,  nor  heard  without 
instruction,  was  no  morel — he  wept  bitterly.' 

About  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Fox  led  Mrs.  Arm- 
stead  to  the  altar,  although  he  did  not  avow  it 
until  eight  years  afterwards.  During  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Fox  visited  Paris,  and 
were  received  at  the  court  of  the  First  Consul 
with  marks  of  the  highest  respect.  Immediately 
after  his  entering  into  office,  the  labor  of  its 


duties  overpowered  his  constitution;  and,  what-  BOOK  VII. 

ever  his   spirit,  his  health  had  been   gradually  

weakening:  the  first  acknowledgment  he  made   CHAP.  vi. 

of  it,  however,  was  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  s-x^v"*~/ 

had  desired  his  concurrence  in  an  affair  of  some 

importance.     "  31y  life  has  been  active  beyond 

my  strength,"  said  he,  "  I  had  almost  said,  my 

duty.     If  I  have  not  acted  much,  you  will  allow 

I  have  spoken  much  ;  and  I  have  felt  more  than 

I  have  either  acted  or  spoken.     My  constitution 

has  sunk   under   it.    I   find  myself  unequal  to 

the  business  on  which  you  have  written;  it  must 

be  left  to  younger  men." 

Once  he  employed  this  remarkable  expression^ 
— "  Pitt  has  died  in  January — perhaps  I  may  go 
off  before  June."  A  gentleman  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  him,  having  made  some  observation  in 
reply — "  Nay,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  I  begin  to  think 
my  complaint  not  unlike  Pitt's ;  my  stomach  has 
been  long  discomposed ;  I  feel  my  constitution 
dissolving^ 

This  state  of  health  continued  through  the 
month  of  March,  when  his  friends  were  con- 
vinced he  was  breaking  fast.  Still  he  insisted 
that  his  disease  was  only  a  temporary  habit,  and 
as  he  happened  in  May  to  recover  an  interval  of 
strength,  that  circumstance  tended  to  confirm, 
him  in  his  error.  The  symptoms,  however,  soon 
returned  with  redoubled^  violence,  and  he  was- 
pronounced,  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  to  have 
decided  symptoms  of  dropsy. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  funeral  of  his  remains,, 
was  the  10th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Fox's  first  election  for  Westminster- 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Resources  and  Views  of  the  Belligerent  Powers. — Measures  of  Bonaparte. — Position  and  Strength 
of  the  French  and  Russian  Armies. — Battles  qfJWohringen — Bergfried — Deppen — Hoff'—andEy~ 
lait. — Pacific  Overtures  of  Bonaparte. — Rejected. — Battle  of  Astrolenka. — Bonaparte's  trium- 
phant Proclamation.— Sief/e  of  Dantzic. — Attacks  of  the  Russians  on  the  whole  French  Line. 

Surrender  of  Dantzic,  and  of  Weischelnunde. — Defence  of  Stralsund. — An  Armistice Change 

of  English  Ministry. 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  year  1807,  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  It 
was  here  that  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  to  be 
decided,  as  they  had  been  in  former  periods,  on 
those  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  genius  and  the 
resources  of  the  north  were  brought  into  conflict 
with  those  of  the  south.,  A  mighty  contest  was 
to  be  decided  by  arms  between  Alexander  Em- 
peror of  Russia  arid  the  King  of  Prussia  ou 


the  one  part ;  and,  on  the  other,  Bonaparte  Em- 
peror of  France,  and  King  of  Italy.  The  latter 
derived  support  from  the  nations  whom  he  had 
subdued  or  intimidated.  Italy,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  a  great  part  of  Germany:  the  former  de- 
pended on  the  aid  of  Sweden,  and  the  cordial 
and  vigorous  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,. 
There  was-  another  ally  more  powerful  than 
either  of  the  two  just  mentioned^  on  which  the 
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BOOK  VII.  Russians  might,  and  no  doubt  did  reckon,  name- 
ly, a  rigorous  climate  to  which  they  themselves 
v'l.  were  inured,  but  which  might  prove  fatal  to  sol- 
"^"  diers  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The 
enemy,  loo,  in  proportion  as  he  should  advance 
into  Poland,  or  beyond  if,  would  be  drawn  into 
difficulties  and  dangers  on  the  line  of  his  opera- 
tions, in  territories  with  the  nature  or  ground 
of  which  he  could  not  be  well  acquainted,  and 
farther  and  farther  he  removed  from  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  The  Russians,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  receive  reinforcements  and  stores 
both  by  land  and  sea  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
[England.  The  young  and  heroic  King  of  Swe- 
den, emulating  his  ancestor  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  with  the  aid  both  of  a  subsidy,  and 
troops  from  England,  might  inarch  an  army 
through  the  JLower  Saxony,  from  Dantzic  and 
Colberg,  as  far  as  Hamburgh.  This  army, 
augmented  in  its  progress  by  insurgents,  in 
Hesse,  Hanover,  and  the  Prussian  dominions, 
might  pass  the  Elbe,  and  establish  a  war  in  the 
centre  of  Germany ;  where,  if  able  to  maintain 
himself  for  any  length  of  time,  he  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  joined  by  the  Austrians. — 
Su^h  M-ere  the  considerations  that  encouraged  and 
determined  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  un- 
dertake and  persevere  in  the  war  with  France. 

Bonaparte,  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of 
being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  France 
as  the  countries  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Niemen,  was  in  the  first  place,  and,  above  all 
things,  attentive  to  the  means  of  conveyance,  or 
what  in  the  French  armies  is  called  the  Ambn- 
lyn.  On  the  great  roads  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Vistula,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  car- 
riages were  every  where  to  be  seen,  going  or  re- 
turning from  Thorn  and  Warsaw.  Travellers 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  public  affairs  in 
Germafiy  and  Poland,  might  have  supposed  that 
the  continued  motion  on  the  highways  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  flourishing  internal  commerce. 
From  the  countries  that  lay  at  his  mercy,  Bo- 
naparte drew  provisions  and  forage,  and  even 
additions  to  his  military  force,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  one  body  of  troops  after  another  con- 
tinued to  march  for  his  support  from  the  frontier 
of  France. 

The  French  emperor  was  also,  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner,  attentive  to  the  commissary  de- 
IKirtment.  The  different  corps  and  divisions  of 
u's  army  were  sure  to  find  bread,  at  least,  in 
abundance,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  every  com- 
fort required  by  a  rigorous  climate.  Being  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  interests  and  views 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  individual  cha- 
racters of  favorites  and  ministers,  he  endeavour- 
ed, if  he  could  not  at  once  induce  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  plans,  at  least  to  occupy,  and 
distract  their  minds,  and,  by  an  appearance  of 


negotiation,  fo  sow  the  seeds  of  mutual  discord 
between  the  powers  Confederated,  or  that  might 
be  inclined  (o  confederate  against  him.  At  the 
same  ti;ue  that  he  was*  busily  employed  in  form- 
ing the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  that  is,  in  the 
extension  of  his  own  power,  and  preparing  for 
the  extension  of  his  conquests,  he  amused  Rus- 
sia and  England  with  a  negotiation  for  peace 
•which  he  professed  to  have  had  always  uppermost 
in  hi?  mind  and  heart,  but  which  he  really  con- 
templated not  as  an  end,  but  a  means  :  the  means 
of  renewing  war  with  greater  advantage.  He  la- 
bored, by  all  means,  to  detarh  the  King  of  Swe- 
den from  the  cause  of  his  allies,  hy  professions 
of  good-will,  respect,  and  admiration,  and  even 
by  dismemberments  in  his  favor  of  Prussia  and 
Denmark.  He  roused  the  Turks  to  war  against 
Russia,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  an  al- 
liance offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Emperor 
of  Persia.  Ambassadors  were  seen  in  his  camp 
from  Ispahan  and  Constantinople. 

Vaunting  was  on  every  occasion  find  recourse 
to  by  the  •  French  government.  -Eighty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  taken  from  the  Russian  gene- 
rals Kamenskoy,  Bennigsen,  and  Buxhoevdenj 
in  the  battles  of  Czarnowo,  Nasielsk,  Pultusk,  and 
Golymin,  vvere  ranged  before  the  palace  of  the  re- 
public of  Warsaw.  And  that  the  effect  which  the 
sight  of  so  grand  a  triumph  was  fitted  to  produce 
might  be  the  greater,  it  was  observed,  "  That  they 
were  the  very  same  that  the  Russians  drew  along 
the  streets  of  that  city  with  so  much  ostentation, 
when  lately  they  marched  through  them  to  meet 
the  French."  In  order  to  heighten  the  exultation, 
it  was  stated,  "that  5,000  prisoners  had  been  sent 
to  France,  that  2,000  had  escaped  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  confusion,  and  1,500  entered  among  the 
Polish  troops.  Thus  had  the  battles  with  the 
Russians  cost  them  a  great  part  of  their  artillery, 
all  their  baggage,  and I  from  -J5,000  to  30,000  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners."  It  is  well  known 
that  Gazettes  were  strongly  inclined  te  magnify 
advantages  gained  on  one  side,  and  exaggerate 
losses  sustained  on  the  other. 

Bonaparte,  at  the  same  time,  inflamed  the  mi- 
litary ardour  of  his  troops,  and  the  whole  French 
nation,  with  whose  character  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted,  through  their  characteristics!  vauity 
and  love  of  distinction.  Though  naturally  of  a 
reserved,  saturnine,  and  sullen  humour,  he  would 
now  and  then,  in  meetings  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, and  others,  assume  a  familiar  talkative  hu- 
mour, and  make  many  sarcastic  observations  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  his  enemies.  He 
indulged  in  many  gasconades,  magnifying  the 
prowess  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  France,  beyond  all  measure  or  mode- 
ration. The  same  tone  of  exultation,  braggado- 
cio, and  confidence,  appeared  in  all  his  gazettes 
or  manifestoes  which  were  called,  bulletins :  the 
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object  of  all  which  was  not  only  to  keep  up  and 
eltalt  the  courage  of  the  French,  but  to  strike 
awe  and  terror  info  other  nations. 

While  the  French  Emperor  advanced  against 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  in  frortt,  with  Sweden 
assailing,  and  Great  Britain  menacing  his  left 
wins',  there  was  reason  for  the  apprehension  of 
hostility  in  various  shapes  on  his  right  flank  and 
in  his  rear.  Above  all,  an  attack,  in  case  of  any 
disaster,  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Austria. 
For  this  reason  he  still  retained  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  Brannau,  and  an  army  of  40,000  men 
in  Dalmatia,  which  might  be  Strengthened  by 
reinforcements  from  Italy,  turned  the  flank  of 
the  defence  of  Austria,  and  even  menaced  its 
capital. 

After  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  the  French  retired 
into  winter-quarters  on  the  Vistula.  The  Rus- 
sians fell  back  by  Ostrolenka,  on  the  Niemen. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  with  the  minis- 
try, the  treasure,  the  most  valuable  property,  and 
a  guard  of  1,500  troops,  foot  and  horse,  retreated 
to  Memel.  The  other  troops  remaining  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  5,000,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lestocq,  the  greater  part  of  which  re- 
mained in  Koningsberg.  There  was  a  garrison 
of  6,000  Prussians  in  Dant/ig,  of  2,000  at  Col- 
berg,  and  of  3,000  at  Graudenz,  and  from  15  to 
20,000  were  dispersed  in  the  different  garrisons 
of  Silesia.  A  military  officer  from  England  en- 
couraged the  king  in  this  extremity,  when  he  was 
literally  cooped  up  in  the  most  remote  and  small- 
est corner  of  his  kingdom,  with  the  promise  of 
assistance  in  both  money  and  troops,  and  the  im- 
mediate advance  of  80,OOOA  for  maintaining  the 
garrisons  in  Silesia.  The  Russian  army  was 
computed  by  some  at  160,000;  by  others  at  not 
more  than  100,000. 

The  strength  of  the  French  army  was  estimated 
by  some  at  above  200,000;  by  none  at  less  than 
150,000.  Reinforcements  of  troops  advanced 
from  time  to  time  during  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  both  armies. 

The  grand  Russian  army,  towards  the  end  of 
January,  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  corps 
of  Russians  and  Prussians,  under  the  Generals 
Lestocq,  -Pahlen,  and  Gallitzin,  flanked  on  their 
right  by  the  Frisch-haff,  abny  or  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Koningsberg  and  Elbing,  and  the  Pre- 
gel, and  covered  on  its  left  flank  by  a  corps  un- 
der General  Van  Essen,  originally  destined 
against  Moldavia.  The  command  of  the  army, 
after  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  was  given  to  General 
Bennigsen,  who  had  formed  a  junction  with  Ge- 
neral Buxhoevden,  after  his  defeat  at  Golymin. 
The  plan  of  the  Russian  general  was,  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  French  army,  to  extend  his  force 
along  the  river,  to  Graudenz  and  Thorn,  to  re- 
duce the  enemy  to  a  necessity  of  evacuating  Po- 
Jand,  to  straiten  his  quarters,  and  by  all  means 
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drive  him  into  positions  of  difficulty  and  disad-  JiOOK  VII. 
vantage. 

As  the  eye  of  the  Russian  general  was  fixed  on  Cn.ir.  VI  f. 
the  Vistula,  so  that  of  Bonaparte  was  directed  to 
the  Pregel  and  the  Niernen.  Perceiving  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  Russians  to  give  him  no 
rest  in  his  winter-quarters,  lie  determined,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  system,  to  take  the  advantage  of 
an  assailant,  and  to  anticipate  an  attack,  by  mak- 
ing one.  In  the  distribution  of  the  French  in 
their  winter-quarters,  one  of  the  corps  into  which 
the  army  was  divided,  under  the  command  of 
Bernadotte',  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  took  posses- 
sion of  Elbmg,  where  there  were  immense  maga- 
zines filled  with  all  manner  of  stores  and  provi- 
sions, and  occupied  the  country  around,  on  the 
shores  of  (he  Baltic.  This  corps,  which  was  to 
be  supported  by  that  of  Marshal  Ney,  posted  on 
the  right  banks  of  the  Alia,  was  ordered  to  sur- 
prize Koningsberg,  with  its  valuable  magazines  ; 
which  was  attempted.  But  the  French  marshals 
were  discomfited  in  the  very  outset  of  their  enter- 
prise, by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians  under 
the  Counts  Pahlen  and  Gallitzin,  who,  on  the  24th 
of  January,  compelled  Marshal  Ney  to  abandon 
his  posts  on  the  Alia,  and  to  retire  by  the  way  of 
Allenstein,  behind  the  Dribentz,  a  river  which 
runs  into  the  Vistula,  six  miles  south-east  from 
Thorn ;  where  he  joined  the  corps  under  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  Murat.  The  Russian  ge- 
neral having  for  some  time  made  a  show  of  follow- 
ing up  his  attack  on  the  troops  under  Marshal 
Ney,  bore  with  all  his  force  on  the  detachment 
under  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  whom  he  met 
at  Mohringen,  where  he  had  established  his  head- 
quarters, pushing  his  out-posls  to  the  distance  of 
a  league,  that  is,  about  three  English  miles  from 
the  town  on  the  road  to  Liebstadt. 

The  Russian  general  Markow,  with  a  division 
of  the  corps  under  the  command  of  the  Counts 
Pahlen  and  Gallitzin,  attacked  the  French  at 
Mohringen,  January  25.  After  a  very  sharp  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  eagle  of  the  9th  regiment  of 
the  French  infantry  was  taken,  the  Russians 
were  repulsed.  But  being  afterwards  reinforced 
by  a  division  of  cavalry,  under  General  Anrep, 
the  battle  was  renewed.  In  these  actions  at  Moh- 
ringen, the  French,  according  to  the  Russian  ac- 
counts, lost  more  than  1,000  men,  in  killed  and 
wounded  ;  the  Russians*  according  td-the  French 
accounts,  left  12,000  dead  on  the  field  ef  battle, 
and  among  these,  General  Anrep,  whose  death 
was  greatly  deplored  by  the  whole  Russian  army. 

During  the  action  or  actions  near  Mohringen, 
Prince  Michael  Dolgorovvki,  with  his  regiment  of 
dragoons,  went  round  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
made  his  way  to  head-quarters  \vithout  being 
perceived,  and  carried  off  the  French  marshal's 
equipage,  his  plate,  some  ladies,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money,  part  of  the  pillage  of  Elbing.  A  great 
6X 
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JrOOK  VII.  number  of  prisoners  also  fell  info  the  hands  of  the 

Russians,  among-  whom  were  three  generals,  in- 

CKAP.  VII.  chiding  General  Victor,  who  was  taken  by  a  small 
~***"^s  par(V  belonging  to  the  Prussian  garrison  of  Col- 
•(807.      berg,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  besieging  Danfzig. 

The  Russian  and  French  details  of  the  battle 
of  Moliringen,  though  different,  were  not  very  in- 
consistent in  any  material  point,  except  that  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory.  But  judging  from 
the  immediate  result  of  tlie  action,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  was  in  favor  of  the  Russians.  The 
French  did  not  pretend  that  the  Russians  fell 
back  beyond  Liebstadt,  which  was  only  six  or  se- 
ven miles  from  the  field  of  action  ;  whereas,  Ber- 
nadotte,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  re- 
treated to  Strasburg,  on  the  Dribeote,  which  is 
situated  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Moh- 
ringen. 

The  defeat  of  the  plan,  intended  to  have  been 
executed  by  a  detachment  of  the  army  under  Ber- 
nadotte,  in  concert  withNey,  and  the  consequent 
advance  of  the  Russians  on  the  Vistula,  roused 
Bonaparte  from  his  temporary  repose  at  Warsaw, 
and  called  into  exertion  all  the  energies  of  his 
character.  The  corps  under  General  Van  Es- 
sen, that  covered  the  left  (lank  of  the  Russian 
army,  was  posted  at  too  great  a  distance  from  its 
main  body  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  :  and  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  de- 
cision and  promptitude,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance.  He  broke  up  his  cantonments  on 
.January  the  29th  and  30th.  A  corps  under  the 
command  of  General  Savary  was  ordered  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Van  Essen,  who  was  posted  at 
Wisochi  Massawick  on  the  heights  of  the  Bug; 
and  another  under  Marshal  Le  Febvre  at  Thorn, 
to  keep  in  check  the  Russians  and  Prussians  at 
Culm,  and  Marienwerder:  thus  to  secure  for  Bo- 
naparte a  safe  retreat  across  the  Vistula,  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  in  his  attempt  on  the  main  body 
of  the  Russian  army. 

Bonaparte  having  marched  the  flower  of  his 
army  to  one  point,  was  determined  to  attack  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  army.  The  corps  thus  con- 
centrated, were  those  of  the  Marshals  Davousr, 
Ney,  Soult,  and  Augereau,  computed  to  be  about 
I  80,000;  the  imperial  guard  under  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  15,000  strong,  and  the  cavalry  of  reserve, 
under  Murat,  or,  as  the  bulletins  styled  him,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg ;  which,  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  consisted  of  240  squadrons,  that 
is,  36,000,  but  which  must  have  been  greatly  di- 
minished, perhaps  by  one-third,  during  its  pro- 
gress. This  force  of  about  120,000  horsemen 
<uid  foot,  exceeded  the  army  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed, by  a  much  greater  number  than  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  so  consum- 
mate a  leader  of  such  gallant  and  well-disciplined 
troops.  But  Bonaparte  was  not  more  distin- 


guished by  any  qualities  than  prudence  and  pre- 
caution. He  was  careful  to  provide  rather  a  re- 
dundance than  a  bare  sufficiency  of  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends.  He  provided  against 
reverses,  and  though  he  always  boasted  of  the 
favor,  he  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  trusted  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune. 

The  ^Russian  army  was  on  its  march  to  the 
Vistula,  by  the  way  of  Wildenberg,  a  town  sixty 
miles  IV.  E.  of  Warsaw.  At  this  place,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  French,  Murat  had  assembled  aH 
his  cavalry  on  the  29th ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  other  corps  were  also  concentrated,  and 
where  Bonaparte,  in  person,  arrived  from  War- 
saw, on  the  31st.  It  was  his  object  to  penetrate 
between  the  centre  and  the  left  of  the  Russians, 
and  to  take  such  positions  between  them  and  the 
Pregel,  as  should  enable  him  to  cut  oft'  their 
retreat. 

The  French  army  began  its  march  on  the  1st 
of  February,  taking  its  route  from  Wildenberg  to 
Fassenheim,  a  town  which  is  the  key  to  the  great 
road  that  passes  between  the  extensive  lakes 
which  form  the  sources  of  the  river  Alia,  before- 
mentioned,  which  falls  into  the  Pregel  five  leagues 
above  Kouingsberg.  At  Passenheim  the  French 
fell  in  with  the  Russians,  who  had  hitherto  perse- 
vered in  the  system  of  making,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing, the  attack.  But  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg-  at- 
tacked with  several  columns  of  the  cavalry,  and 
entered  the  town  sword  in  hand.  On  February 
3,  in  the  morning,  the  Russians  were  on  the 
Lower  Vistula,  which  they  had  determined  to 

Cass,  but  where  they  now  found  that  they  hail 
een  turned  on  their  left  flank  :  their  left  wing- 
supported  itself  in  the  village  of  Moudtken,  ami 
their  centre  was  placed  at  Jowkowo  on  the  great 
road  to  Liebsfailt. 

Bonaparte  having  repaired  to  the  village  of 
GetkendorrT,  formed  a  part  of  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  placing  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau 
in  the  centre,  that  of  Marshal  Sonlt  on  the  right, 
and  the  imperial.guard  as  a  body  of  reserve.  He 
gave  orders  to  Marshal  Soult  to  advance  by  the 
way  of  Gulstadt,  and  make  himself  master  of  the 
bridge  of  Bergfried,  that  he  might  fall  on  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  with  the  whole  force  of  the  army. 

Marshal  Soult  dispatched  General  Guyot  with 
his  light  cavalry,  to  take  possession  of  Gulstadt, 
the  centre  of  the  Russian  magazines ;  which  he 
effected,  though  not  without  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  Russians 
1,600  were  made  prisoners.  The  Russian  maga- 
zines at  Liebstadt  and  Allenstein  were  also  taken. 
In  the  meantime  Marshal  .Soult,  with  the  other 
two  divisions  of  his  corps,  hastened  to  the  bridge 
of  Bergfried. — The  Russians,  who  were  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  this  place,  for  protecting  the 
retreat  of  their  left  wing,  defended  the  bridge  with 
twelve  of  their  best  battalions.  At  three  in  the 
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afternoon,  a  cannonade  was  opened  on  both  sides. 
The  Russians,  after  a  severe  conflict,  and  a  heavy 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  were  driven  from  the 
bridge ;  but  they  retreated  in  good  order.  They 
were  followed  by  Marshal  Ney,  and  some  skir- 
mishing took  place.  But  night  overtook  the 
French  and  Russian  detachments  facing  each 
other. 

On  the  moruing  of  the  4th  of  February,  Murat, 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  reconnoitered  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Russians  had  occupied  the  prece- 
ding day,  and  found  that  tbey  had  employed  the 
night  in  retreating,  and  had  left  behind  only  the 
rear-guard,  which  followed,  and  which  was  fiercely 
pursued,  fighting  all  the  way  for  six  hours.  The 
difficulty  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  French 
accounts,  prevented  their  cavalry  from  doing  the 
enemy  much  injury.  In  fact,  the  French  cavalry 
were  repulsed  ;  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
veil  the  discomfiture,  by  ascribing  their  want  of 
success  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Van  Essen  harassed 
the  French  corps  that  was  opposed  to  him  by  fre- 
quent detachments ;  and  though  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  that  corps  was  defended  by  the  .natural 
fortresses  of  woods  and  morasses,  carried  off,  at 
different  times,  numbers  of  prisoners.  When  he 
received  intelligence  that  Bonaparte  had  set  out 
from  Warsaw,  and  marched  against  General  Ben- 
nigsen,  at  the  head  of  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Russians,  being  desirous  of  making  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  main  army,  h"e  attacked 
the  French,  February  3,  on  the  whole  extent  of 
their  line,  defeated  them  at  all  points,  and  drove 
the  Generals  Savary,  Suchet,  and  Becker,  back 
on  the  Narew. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  February,  Bona- 
parte slept  at  Schlett,  but  his  advanced  guard 
pushed  on  to  Deppen.  On  the  5th,  the  whole 
French  army  was  again  in  motion.  While  (his 
advanced,  the  enemy  constantly  retreated,  failing- 
hack  by  the  way  of  Arensdorff  and  Landsberg, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Pregel ;  except  one  column, 
which  had  not  passed  the  river  Alia,  and  was  thus 
cut  off'  from  the  main  body  of  the  Russians,  by  the 
left  of  the  French  army.  The  emperor  therefore 
ordered  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  with  the  Mar- 
shals Soult  and  Davousf,  to  follow  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  with  one  division 
of  light  cavalry,  and  another  of  dragoons,  to 
attack  the  cut-off  column.  The  grand  duke,  on 
the  heights  of  Waterdorf,  fell  in  with  seven  or 
••ight  thousand  of  Russian  cavalry;  which,  after 
sustaining  and  repelling  several  charges,  were  at 
last  forced  to  retreat. 

Ney  came  up  at  Deppen  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  column  just  mentioned,  which,  find- 
ing itself  to  be  surrounded,  adopted  the  bold  re- 
solution of  cutting  their  way  through  the  French 
corps,  but  met  death  ou  the  points  of  their  bayo- 


nets.    The  other  part  of  the  column,  learning  the  BOOK  VI! 

fate  of  the  advanced  guard,  retreated  in  confusion,  

with  the  loss  of  their  standards,  cannon,  and  bag-  CHAP.  vn. 
gage. 

On  the  morning  of  February  6,  the  French 
army  inarched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  with  Marshal  Souk's  corps,  in  the 
direction  to  Landsberg,  that  of  Marshal  Davoust 
towards  Heilsberg,  and  that  of  Marshal  Ney  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  Russian  corps  that  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  main  army  at  Deppen. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  came  up  with  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Russians,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Barclay  de  Tolly,  between  Glandau  and  Hoff, 
and  immediately  attacked  it.  For  the  support  oi 
this,  several  lines  of  cavalry  were  drawn  up,  with 
the  heights  of  Landsberg  iu  front ;  and  their 
right  and  their  left  were  flanked  on  the  one  side 
by  a  small  conical  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
yvood.  After  repeated  attacks  on  these  two  wings 
had  been  repulsed,  the  French  dragoons  and 
cuirassiers  of  General  Hautpoult's  division  fiercely 
charged,  overthrew,  and  destroyed  two  regiments 
of  Russian  infantry.  Their  cannon  and  colours 
were  taken,  with  all  their  colonels,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  officers.  The  main  Russian  army 
made  a  movement  for  the  support  of  the  rear- 
guard. The"  French  corps,  under  Marshal  Soult 
and  Marshal  Augereau,  took  a  position  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy,  and  occupied  the  village  of 
Hoff.  The  Russian  general  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  position,  sent  ten  battalions  to  re- 
take it.  But  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  making  a 
second  charge  with  his  cuirassiers^  attacked  this 
party  in  flank,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The 
Russians  filed  off  in  the  night.  , 

Such  was  the  French  account;  but  the  advan- 
tages gained  were  without  doubt  greatly  exagge- 
rated, for  it  was  noticed  in  the  same  bulletin,  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  part  of  the  two 
armies  passed  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th 
in  the  presence  of  each  other.  It  appeared  evi- 
dently, that  this  engagement  of  Hoff  was  a  drawn 
battle,  and  that  the  Russians  never  quitted  the 
field  the  day  on  which  they  fought.  If  the  main 
army  had  filed  off  in  the  night,  leaving  only  a 
post  quite  close  to,  and  in  the  very  presence  of,  the 
enemy,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  that  post,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  which  would  have  been  an- 
nounced as  a  matter  of  great  triumph. — From  the 
moment  that  General  Bennigsen  ascertained  the 
great  numerical  force  opposed  to  him,  he  pru- 
dently adopted  the  plan  of  retreating  on  the  Pre- 
gel, which  he  did,  fighting  all  the  way,  though 
not  without  very  great  loss,  yet  with  invincible 
valour  and  resolution. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  February,  before  break  of  day,  the 
whole  Russian  army  filed  off  to  take  up  a  new 
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BOOK  ni.  and  advantageous  position  at   the  little  town  of 

• —  Eylau.     Between  this  town  and  the  wood  near 

xJ!*-v->l!'  Hoff,  just  mentioned,  the  rear-guard  of  the  Rus- 
sians  was  attacked  by  the  French,  and  a  part  of 
it  made  prisoners.  The  van-guard  of  the  French, 
pursuing  tbeir  advantage,  discovered  that  the 
Russians  had  posted  themselves  behind  the  town. 
Both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  At  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  this  place,  is  a  rising 
ground  or  flattish  hill,  which,  in  the  military 
phraseology  of  the  French,  is  called  a  plateau, 
•(platform)  which  commands  the  entrance  into  th« 
plain  or  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  This  emi- 
nence was  defended  by  three  Russian  regiments. 
These  three  regiments  were  attacked  by  an  equal 
number  of  French.  A  column  of  Russian  cavalry 
took  the  assailants  in  flank,  and  threw  one  of  their 
battalions  into  great  confusion.  Some  squadrons 
•of  dragoons,  commanded  by  General  Klein,  came 
up  in  time  for  the  relief  of  this  disordered  column. 
The  Russians,  however,  maintained  their  ground 
on  the  eminence. 

But  in  Eylau,  where  the  Russians  wished  to 
maintain  themselves,  but  which  tire  French  were 
eager  to  possess,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
general  battle,  the  contest  was  most  sanguinary. 
The  Russians  had  placed  some  regiments  in  a 
church  and  the  yard  around  it.  There  they  made 
a  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  post  was  not 
taken  till  after  a  dreadful  carnage  on  both  sides, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  night  was  spent  by 
the  two  armies  under  the  bare  canopy  of  heaven, 
facing  each  other.  One  division  of  the  French 
army,  under  Le  Grand,  was  posted  in  front  of  the 
village  ;  and  one  under  Saint-Hilaire,  on  its  right. 
The  corps  of  Augereau  was  placed  on  its  left. 
That  of  Davoust  had  been  detached  in  the  even- 
ing, to  stretch  beyond  Eylau,  and  to  come  round 
and  fall  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians,  if  they 
should  not  have  changed  their  position.  Marshal 
Ney  was  likewise  in  motion  to  outflank  and  fall 
on  them  on  the  right. 

On  the  following  morning,  (February  8)  the 
Russians  commenced  the  attack  with  a  brisk  can- 
nonade on  the  village  of  Eylau,  and  by  the  divi- 
sions under  Saint-Hilaire.  The  emperor,  with 
his  guards,  took  post  in  the  church  and  burying- 
ground,  which  the  Russians  had  so  well  defended 
the  day  before. 

To  the  military  eye  of  Bonaparte,  the  hill 
commanding  the  entrance  into  the  plain,  which 
the  French  had  failed  to  carry  the  day  before, 
presented  itself  still  as  the  most  important  object 
of  attack.  Till  this  should  be  carried,  the  centre 
of  his  army  could  not  act.  offensively  against  the 
cnemy :  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  stretch  into  the  plain.  Marshal 
Augereau  was  therefore  ordered  to  advance  with 
his  corps,  and  to  open  a  cannonade  against  this 
commanding  spot,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery 


belonging  to  the  imperial  guard.  A  terrible  can- 
nonade ensued  on  both  sides.  The  armies  being 
within  half  a  gun-shot  of  each  other,  every  shot 
took  effect,  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was 
dreadful.  At  one  time  it  appeared,  from  the 
movements  of  the  Russians,  that,  impatient  of 
suffering  so  much  without  any  decisive  result, 
they  had  a  mind  to  outflank  the  French  on  their 
left  wing-.  But,  in  the  same  instant,  Marshal 
Davoust,  with  his  sharp-shooters,  Appeared,  and 
fell  on  their  rear.  Upon  this,  Augereau's  corps 
filed  oft'  in  columns  to  attack  and  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  army,  which  might  other- 
wise have  overwhelmed  Davoust  with  superior 
numbers.  At  the  same  time,  the  division  -tmcler 
Saint-Hilaire  filed  off'  to  the  right  to  support 
Davoust,  and  eventually  to  facilitate  a  junction 
between  Davoust  and  Augereau,  should  his  as- 
sistance become  necessary- 
No  sooner  had  these  movements  commenced, 
than  so  thick  a  fall  of  snow  covered  the  two  armies, 
that  they  could  not  see  beyond  the  distance  of 
two  feet.  The  point  of  direction  was  lost,  and 
the  French  columns,  inclining  too  much  to  the 
left,  wandered  about  in  uncertainty.  This  dark- 
ness lasted- half  an  hour.  When  the  weather 
cleared  up,  20,000  Russian  infantry,  supported 
by  cavalry  and  .artillery,  by  beginning  to  turn, 
threatened  the  division  of  Saint-Hilaire  with 
excision. — At  this  moment,  when  destruction  ho- 
vered over  the  French  army,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  straggling  in  columns,  incapable  of 
supporting  one  another,  the  cavalry  under  Mural, 
supported  by  the  imperial  guard  under  Bessieres, 
coming  round  about  the  division  of  Saint-Hilaire, 
extricated  the  French  from  their  critical  situation, 
by  making  a  desperate  and  successful  charge  on 
the  formidable  mass  of  the  Russian  infantry. 
The  Russian  cavalry,  who  endeavoured  to  oppose 
this  manoeuvre,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Two  lines  of  infantry  were  broken  ;  and  the  third 
falling  back,  supported  themselves  on  a  wood. 

The  issue  of  the  battle,  which  had  been  long 
doubtful,  was  decided  from  the  moment  that 
Davoust,  whose  progress  was  greatly  impeded 
by  the  weather,  was  at  last  enabled  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  according  to  his  orders,  and 
drive  them  from  the  hilly  ground  or  platform. 
The  Russians,  after  repeated  attempts  to  repulse 
that  general,  retreated,  leaving  their  wounded  and 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  a  contest,  maintained  for  twelve  hours, 
during  the  whole  of  which  300  pieces  of  cannon 
vomited  death  from  the  opposite  lines  so  near 
each  other,  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
either  side  could  n«t  be  otherwise  than  very  great. 
The  loss  of  the  French,  according  to  their  own 
accounts  consisted,  exactly  in  1,000  killed  and 
5,700  wounded,  including  1090  so  severely  as 
to  be  rendered  for  ever  unfit  for  service ;  and 
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that  of  the  Russians  in  7,000  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Among  the  wounded  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  were  four  colonels  and  five  ge- 
nerals, one  of  whom' was  3Iarshal  Augereau,  and 
another  General  Hautpoult,  who  died  of  his 
wounds.  In  the  number  of  the  killed,  were 
four  colonels.  The  eagle  of  one  of  the  French 
battalions,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  was 
lost;  that  is,  no  doubt,  it  was  taken  by  the 
enemy.  "  Thus,  the  Russian  expedition,  which 
set  out  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  which  had 
for  its  object  to  stretch  out  towards  Thorn,  and 
turn  our  left  wing,  has  proved  exceedingly  fatal 
to  them.  It  has  cost  the  enemy  from  12  to 
15,000  prisoners,  as  many  in  killed  and  missing, 
forty-fire  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eighteen  stand- 
ards."' 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  account  given 
of  the  battle  of  Eylau  by  the  Russian  general, 
who,  in  a  letter  dated  on  the  field  of  battle,  at 
Prussian  Eylau,  8th  of  February,  1807,  assured 
the  Emperor,  that  the  enemy  had  been  completely 
defeated  ;  that  1,000  prisoners,  and  twelve  stand- 
ards, trAtcA  he  hud  the  honor  to  send  to  his  im- 
perial majesty,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He  had  been  attacked,  he  said,  that 
day,  on  his  centre  and  both  his  wings,  by  Bo- 
naparte in  person,  who,  however,  had  been  beaten 
back  at  all  points,  and  every  where  defeated. 
His  guards  had  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sians several  times,  and  as  often  been  repulsed : 
seyeral  columns  of  French  infantry,  and  regiments 
of  cuirassiers,  had  been  destroyed.  The  loss  of 
the  Russians  he  believed  might  exceed  6,000 
men ;  but  that  he  might  estimate,  without  ex- 
aggeration, the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  more  than 
1§,000. 

The  character  and  result  of  this  memora- 
ble battle  were  exhibited  with  great  candour,  in 
a  letter  written  by  a  Russian  officer  of  the  army, 
three  days  after  the  contest.  "  Our  army  has 
performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  though  our  loss 
Las  been  very  great.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
it  was  a  miracle  we  did  not  lose  more :  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  excellent  discipline  and  order 
which  prevailed  even  in  the  hottest  of  the  action, 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  fire  as  was  never 
perhaps  witnessed  before.  For  these  three  days 
we  have  been  enquiring  of  each  other,  on  which 
side  the  victory  lay  ?  This  question  may  appear 
singular :  but  in  truth  it  is  impossible  tor  me  to 
say  which  of  the  two  armies  fought  with  the 
greater  courage  and  obstinacy,  and  did  the  • 
greater  mischief  to  the  other."  It  is  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance,  in  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  engagement  between 
the  infantry  of  the  two  armies.  The  battle  was 
fought  by  the  artillery-  and  cavalry.  The  day 
after  the  battle  presented  a  horrid  scene  of  dead 
and  dying  men :  to  bury  all  the  dead  required 
38. 
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immense  labour.  A  great  number  of  Russian  BOOK  VH. 
slain  were  found  with  the  insignia  of  their  orders. 
Forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle,  there  were 
still  upwards  of  500  wounded  Russians,  whom 
the  French  had  not  been  able  to  carry  off. 
Brandy  and  bread  were  taken  to  them,  and 
they  were  successively  carried  to  the  ambulance, 
or  train  of  carriages.  On  the  space  of  a  square 
league  were  seen  9  or  10,000  dead  bodies  ;  4  or 
5,000  horses  killed  ;  whole  lines  of  Russian  knap- 
sacks ;  broken  pieces  of  muskets  and  sabres ; 
the  ground  covered  with  cannon-balls,  howitzer- 
shells,  and  ammunition  ;  twenty-four  pieces  of 
cannon,  near  which  lay  the  bodies  of  their  drivers, 
killed  at  the  moment  when  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  them  off.  AH  this  was  the  more 
conspicuous,  as  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow.  The  500  wounded  Russians  were  all 
conveyed  in  sledges  to  Thorn,  and  to  the  French 
hospitals,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  The 
surgeons  observed,  with  astonishment,  that  the 
fatigue  of  this  conveyance  did  no  harm  to  the 
wounded. 

At  the  same  time  that  Marshal  Davoust  at- 
tacked the  elevated  ground,  the  possession  of 
which  was  so  warmly  disputed,  Marshal  Ney 
came  round  by  Altorf,  driving  before  him  the 
same  column  which  he  had  attacked  at  Dep- 
pen,  and,  in  the  evening,  occupied  the  village 
of  Schoneditton.  The  Russian  general  there- 
fore, harassed  on  his  flanks  by  Davoust  and 
Ney,  who  threatened  to  cut  off  his  rear-guard, 
ordered  several  battalions  of  grenadiers  to  make 
an  attack  on  Schoneditton ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly made  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  but  without 
effect.  The  next  day,  (February  J>)  the  Rus- 
sians were  pursued  as  far  as  the  river  Frischeling, 
while  they  retreated  behind  the  Pregel.  The 
French  gazette  said,  in  conclusion,  "  The  ex- 
pedition is  ended.  The  enemy  is  beaten  and 
driven  back  eighty  leagues  from  the  Vistula. 
The  French  army  is  going  to  return  to  its  winter- 
quarters." 

That  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army — not 
absolutely  the  whole,  as  will  presently  appear, 
were  forced  to  fall  back  eighty  leagues  from  the 
Vistula,  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true,  that  Bonaparte 
did  not  find  himself  in  a  condition,  at  this  time, 
again  to  attack  them,  and  hazard  another  battle. 
The  Russian  army,  without  any  material  loss, 
effected  its  retreat  to  Koningsberg. 

Bonaparte  was  now  only  a  short  distance  from 
Koningsberg,  a  grand  depository  of  the  enemy. 
The  steeples  of  this  place,  which  had  been  held 
out  as  a  rich  prey  to  the  French  soldiers,  were 
to  be  seen  from  the  heights  of  Eylau.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  desirable  than  to  take  a 
place  which  would  at  once  have  been  a  most  ad- 
vantageous military  position,  furnished  abundance 
of  provisions  and  stores,  and  gratified  the  army 
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BOOK  VII.  by  pillage.     And  that  the  reduction  of  Konings- 
berg was   accordingly,   in  fact,  his   object,  ap- 
peared from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  by  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neuf-Chatel, 
the  most  confidential  minister  of  Bonaparte,  on 
the   evening  before  the   battle,  dated  at  Great 
Glandau,  February  7.     "  At  the   approach   of 
his  imperial  majesty,  the  Russian  army  fell  back. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Gth  he  had  passed  Lands- 
berg,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  his  retreat 
during  the  night.    The  emperor,  who  commanded 
the  advanced  guard,  ordered  an  attack  on  the 
rear  of  the  Russians,  which  had  been  lately  re- 
inforced.    It  was  unable  to  resist  the  vigour  of 
an  attack  conducted  by  his  majesty  in  person. — 
To-morrow  ice  shall  be  at  Koninqtberg?     And 
an  attempt  on  Koningsberg  would,    no  doubt, 
have  been  made,  if,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
Bonaparte  had  conceived  that  he  possessed  means 
for  accomplishing  his  object.     But  this  was,  in 
truth,  a  drawn  battle ;  and  the  severest  check 
he  had  as  yet  received  since  the  commencement 
of  his  career. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  some  degree  of 
plausibility  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
or  at  least  a  discomfiture  of  the  design  of  their 
opponents.  It  was  the  intent  of  Bonaparte  to  take 
Koningsberg.  He  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the 
Vistula.  It  was  the  design  of  the  Russians  to 
drive  the  French  back  beyond  the  Vistula,  to  re- 
take Elbing  and  Thorn,  and  to  force  them  to  raise 
the  sieges  of  Colberg,  Graudenz,  and  Dantzig. 
By  a  series  of  successive  actions,  they  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  French  as  far  as  Eylau,  and 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  beyond  the  Pregel. 
The  French  had  buried  the  Russian  dead  ;  col- 
lected and  taken  care  of  the  greatest  part  of 
their  wounded,  taken  a  number  of  their  cannon 
dismounted  in  the  action  ;  and,  finally,  remained 
seven  or  eight  days  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  relative  positions  in  which  the  French  and 
Russians  were  placed  after  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
were  not  misunderstood  by  Bonaparte  ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  policy  on  all  great  crises,  dis- 
patched Bertrand,  a  general  of  division,  to  the 
Russian  commander-iii-chief,  with  some  overtures 
of  a  pacific  natuie.     But  General  Benningsen,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  gallant  soldier,  replied,  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  liis  master  not  to  negociate, 
but  to  fight.     Bertrand  was  then  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed  from  Koningsberg   to   Meme!,    with    the 
same  overtures  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  with  whom 
he  had  not  greater  success  than  with  the  Rus- 
sian chief.      Bonaparte  endeavoured,   however, 
after  these  repulses,  to  make  it  believed  in  Ger- 
many, that  both  the  Prussians  and  Russians  were 
desirous  of  peace,  and  that  treaties  were  on  the 
point  of -being  concluded.     It  was  given  out  in 
his-flewspapere,  that  Duroc  had  gone  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgn,  and   that  the   King  of  Prussia  was 


governed  by  the  counsel  of  Lombard,  Beyme, 
and  Kockyriz,  the  men  who,  together  with  Haug- 
witz  and  Lucchesini,  had  theretofore  managed, 
as  he  wished,  the  court  of  Berlin.     He  was  de- 
sirous to  spread  a  conviction  that  he  possessed 
the  same  influence  at  the  court  of  Memel.     Thus 
he  hoped  to  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  among  the 
allies,  and  to  deter   any  of  the   German   states 
from  insurrection,  on  the  reliance  of  support  from 
powers  with  whom  he   was  likely,  very  soon,  to 
be  on  terms  of  peace,  amity,  and  even  in  alliance. 
The  Russians  were  not  induced  by  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  and  the  necessity  their  main  army  was 
under  of  retreating  behind  the  Pregel,  to  give 
up  their  original  plan  of  acting  on  the  offensive 
against  the  French,  and  harassing  them  without 
ceasing,  by  all  means  and  at  all  seasons.     While 
the  main  army  of  the  French  still  lay   at   Eylau, 
3,000  Russian  prisoners  were  rescued  by  a  squa- 
dron of  Cossacks,  1,000  strong,  at  Wildenbergh, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues  on  this  side  of 
Eylau,  on  the  Omulcio,  to  the  south-west  of  the 
lakes  of  Passenheim.     General  Van  Essen,  Fe- 
bruary   15,  at  the  head  of  25,000,  advanced  to 
Ostrolenka,  along  the  two  banks  of  the  Narew. 
At  the  village  of  Flakis  Law-owa  he  met  the  ad- 
vanced  guard   of  General   Savary,    who   com- 
manded  the   fifth   corps  of  the    French   army. 
On  the  16th,  at  day-break,  General  Gazan  with 
a  part  of  his  division  moving  towards  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  met  with  the  enemy  on  the  way  to 
Novogorod,  attacked  and  defeated  him.     But -at 
the  same  moment,  the  Russians  by  the  left  bank 
attacked   Ostrolenka,    which    was   defended   by 
General  Carnpana,  with  a  brigade  of  the  division 
of  General  Gazan,  and  General  Ruffin,  with  a 
brigade  of  the  division  of  General  Oudinot.    The 
Russian  infantry  advanced  in  several  columns. 
They  were   suffered   to  come  fairly   within  the 
town,  as  far  as   half  the   length  of  the  streets ; 
when   they  were   charged   by  the   French  with 
fixed  bayonets.     Thrice  did  the  Russians  make 
an  attack  on  the  French,  and  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed, leaving  the  streets  covered  with  the  dead. 
Their  loss  was  so  great  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  town,  and  take  a  position  behind 
the  sand-hills  which  cover  it. 

The  divisions  of  Generals  Suchet  and  Oudinot 
advanced,  and  at  noon  the  heads  of  their  columns 
arrived  at  Ostrolenka.  General  Savary  drew  up 
his  army  in  the  following  manner.  General 
Oudinot  commanded  the  left  in  two  lines ;  Ge- 
neral Suchet  the  centre ;  and  the  General  of  di- 
vision Reille,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  com- 
manding- a  brigade  of  the  division  of  Gazan, 
formed  the  right.  He  covered  himself  with  all 
his  artillery,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 
General  Oudinot  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  made  a  successful  charge,  and  cut 
in  pieces  the  Russian  Cossacks  of  the  rear-guard. 
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A  very  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
time  by  both  parties.  The  Russians  at  last  gave 
way  on  all  sides,  and  were  followed  fighting  for 
three  leagues.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  was 
1,300  killed,  among  whom  were  two  generals, 
above  1,200  taken,  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and 
two  standards.  The  French,  according  to  their 
accounts,  had  only  sixty  men  killed,  and  among 
these,  the  general  of  brigade  Campana,  an  offi- 
cer of  great  merit,  and  it  is  observed,  a  native  of 
the  department  of  Maringo. 

At  Guttenfield,  February  the  12th,  500  French 
soldiers  were  made  prisoners  by  Platoff,  hetman 
of  the  Cossacks.  On  the  same  day  a  division  of 
one  of  the  French  corps  marched  to  Marien- 
werder,  situated  on  a  small  river,  called  the 
Leibe,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Vistula, 
thirty-four  miles  south  from  Dantzig,  and  forty- 
four  north-east  of  Thorn.  Seven  Prussian  squa- 
drons, found  at  this  place,  were  attacked  and 
routed,  and  300  men  with  250  horses  taken. 
The  rest  of  the  Prussians  making  their  escape, 
took  refuge  in  Dantzig. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  day  before  Bo- 
naparte began  to  inarch  from  Eylau,  for  the  dis- 
position of  his  troops  in  winter-quarters,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  counteract  any  notion  that 
might  be  entertained  of  this  being  a  retreat,  and 
to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  army,  by  assuming 
a  very  lofty  air  of  triumph,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  proclamation,  dated  Prussian  Eylau, 
February  16. 

"Soldiers,  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  a  little  re- 
pose in  our  winter-quarters,  when  the  enemy  at- 
tacked the  first  corps,  and  shewed  themselves  on 
the  Lower  Vistula.  We  broke  up  and  inarched 
against  him  ;  we  have  pursued  him,  sword  in 
hand,  eighty  leagues ;  he  has  fled  to  his  strong 
holds,  and  retired  beyond  the  Pregel.  In  the 
battles  of  Bergfried,  Deppen,  Hoff,  and  Eylau, 
we  have  taken  from  him  sixty-five  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  sixteen  standards,  besides  the  loss 
of  more  than  40,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners.  The  heroes,  who,  on  our 
side,  remain  in  the  bed  of  honor,  have  died  a 
glorious  death.  It  is  the  death  of  a  true  soldier. 
Their  relatives  will  always  have  a  just  claim  to 
our  care  and  beneficence.  Having'  thus  defeated 
all  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy,  we  shall  return 
towards  the  Vistula,  and  resume  our  winter- 
quarters.  Those  who  shall  dare  to  disturb  these 
quarters,  shall  have  reason  to  repent :  for  whether 
beyond  the  Vistula,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube,  whether  in  the  middle  of  winter  or  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  we  will  still  be  found 
French  soldiers,  and  soldiers  of  the  grand  army." 

The  first  and  leading  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  positions  for  winter-quarters  for  the 
French  army,  was,  to  cover  the  line  of  the  Vistula, 
and  to  favor  the  reduction  of  Colberg,  Graudenz, 
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and  above  all  of  Dantzig.     It  was  therefore  con-  BOOK  VII. 

centrated  in  cantonments,  behind,  that  is,  to  the  

westward  of  the  Passarge,  a  small  river  which,  CHAP.  VII. 
passing  by  the  town  of  Braunsberg,  discharges 
itself,  a  little  below  this  place,  into  Frisch-haaf. 
The  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  Bernadotte,  with 
his  corps,  lay  at  Prussian  Holland,  and  Brauus- 
berg ;  Marshal  Soult,  with  his,  at  Leibstadt  and 
Mohrungen ;  Marshal  Ney,  at  Gutstadt ;  Marshal 
Davoust,  at  Allenstein,  Hohenstein,  and  Deppen  j 
a  Polonese  corps  of  observation,  commanded  by 
General  Zayoncheek,  at  Niedenbourg;  Marshal 
Le  Febvre  before  Dantzig ;  the  5th  corps  of  the 
French  army  was  stationed  at  Omulew  ;  and  the 
8th,  as  a  corps  of  observation,  in  Swedish  Pome- 
rania.  There  was  a  corps  under  Jerome,  or 
Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  fortresses  of  Silesia.  The  Bava- 
rian division,  commanded  by  the  heir-apparent, 
the  French  style  him,  the  Crown-Prince  of 


or  as 


Bavaria,  serving  under  Jerome,  lay  at  this  time 
at  Warsaw,  and  was  on  its  route  to  join  the 
French  army.  There  was  still  a  strong  garrison 
at  Thorn,  where  General  Rapp,  Bonaparte's  aid- 
de-camp,  was  appointed  governor,  in  the  room 
of  Marshal  Le  Febvre,  now  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Dantzig.  The  head-quarters  were  at 
Osterode,  nearly  equidistant  between  Thorn, 
which  formed  as  it  were  a  bastion,  on  the  right 
of  the  French,  supposing  their  eye  still  directed 
to  the  east,  and  Marienwerder,  and  Elbing  with 
the  Isle  of  Nogat,  which  supported  the  left.  And, 
for  maintaining  a  communication  between  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Vistula,  as  well  as  for  se- 
curing a  retreat,  in  case  of  any  disaster,  in  the 
course  of  future  operations,  the  tetes-du-pont, 
or  fortified  bridges',  at  Praga,  Modlin,  Dirchaw, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Ulna  and  Thorn,  were  put  in 
a  proper  state  of  defence,  and  new  ones  construct- 
ed at  Marienburg,  and  Marienwerder.  From 
the  country  around  Marienwerder,  and  Elbing, 
which,  particularly  the  Isle  of  Nogat,  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  the  French  army  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  provisions. 

It  was  now  the  immediate  object  of  Bonaparte 
to  refresh  and  recruit  his  army,  and  to  secure  the 
possession  or  command  of  the  countries  he  had 
over-run,  by  reducing  the  Prussian  fortresses  that 
still  held  out  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder.  But 
the  Russians,  determined  and  resolute  in  their 
purpose  to  give  him  no  rest,  engaged  the  French 
in  continued  skirmishes,  and  in  some  very  sharp 
actions,  which  were  attended  with  considerable 
loss  to  both  parties. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  a  Russian  detach- 
ment marched  against  Braunsberg,  the  head, 
that  is,  the  most  advanced  or  easterly  of  the 
French  cantonments.  Bonaparte  being  in- 
formed of  this,  gave  orders  to  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  that  it  should  be  attacked ;  the  ex- 
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BOOK  VII.  cution  of  which  orders  was  committed  to  General 
Dupont,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  who  ou  the 
same  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  attacked 
the  Russian  detachment,  which  was  10,000  strong1, 
overthrew  it  with  fixed  bayonets,  drove  it  from 
the  town,  and  across  the  Passarge,  took  sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  stands  of  colours,  and 
made  2,000  prisoners. 

On  the  side  of  Gutstadt,  General  Leger  Belair, 
on  receiving  advice  that  a  Russian  column  had 
arrived  during  the  night  at  Peterswalde,  repaired 
to  that  village  at  day-break  on  the  25th ;  over- 
threw it,  took  the  general,  Baron  de  Korff,  who 
commanded  it,  with  his  staff;  several  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  other  officers,  and  400  men. 

After  the  affairs  of  Braunsberg  and  Peters- 
wald,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  French  no 
doubt,  particularly  the  conscripts  for  the  year, 
whose  services  were  now  to  be  called  for,  though 
six  months  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, a  statement  was  published  of  all  the  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy  by  the  French, 
since  their  arrival  on  the  Vistula.  In  the  en- 
gagements of  Pultusk  and  Golymin,  they  had 
taken  eighty-nine  pieces  of  cannon ;  at  the  en- 
gagement ofBergfried,  four  pieces;  in  the  retreat 
of  Allenstein,  five  pieces ;  at  the  engagement  of 
Deppen,  sixteen  pieces;  at  the  engagement  of 
Hoff,  twelve  pieces;  at  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
twenty-four  pieces;  at  the  engagement  of  Ostro- 
lenka,  nine  pieces;  and  at  that  of  Braunsberg, 
six  pieces:  in  all,  175  pieces  of  cannon.  It  must 
be  owned  that  an  account  of  the  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy  was  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of 
success,  than  of  the  numbers  said  to  be  killed 
and  wounded:  for  the  cannon  could  be. produced, 
as  vouchers  of  its  accuracy. 

The  French  gazettes  accordingly  stated  how 
the  cannon  taken  was  disposed  of. 

The  attempts  of  the  Russians,  on  the  Lower 
Vistula,  being  frustrated  by  the  engagements  of 
Bergfried,  Deppen,  and  11  oft',  and  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Eylau,  Bonaparte  w;is  at  Iri/.ure  to  form 
the  blockade,  and  to  push  the  siege  of  Dantzig. 
The  proper  positions  being  taken,  and  works 
necessary  for  the  complete  investment  of  this 
place  constructed,  trenches  were  opened  before 
it  on  the  night  between  the  2d  and  3d  of 
April.  But  it  was  necessary,  for  carrying  on 
the  siege,  to  bring  battering  cannon  from  the 
fortresses  of  Silesia,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
leagues.  Part  of  this  artillery  arrived  on  the 
12th,  and  the  rest  ou  the  24th. 

Bonaparte,  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  Graudenz 
and  Dantzig,  had  by  this  time  moved  his  head- 
quarters from  Osterode  to  the  castle  of  Fin  ken- 
stein.  The  grand  French  army  formed  a  semi- 
circle around  the  corps  under  Le  Febvre,  em- 
ployed in  besieging  those  two  fortresses;  which 
corps  was  composed  chiefly  of  Polanders,  Hes- 


sians, Badeuese,  and  other  troops  of  the  confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine.  The  left  wing  extended 
from  Elbiug  to  Braunsberg,  along  the  course  of 
the  Passarge,  on  which  were  constructed  tetes- 
du-pont,  as  far  as  Gutstadt.  The  centre  retired 
a  little  behind  this  line  to  Prussian  Holland. 
Leibstadt,  and  Mohringen.  From  Gutstadt,  the 
army  extended  by  a  chain  of  posts  to  Allenstein  ; 
and  the  left  wing  communicated  through  Ortels- 
burg,  with  the  left  of  the  corps  of  Massena,  whose 
right  was  posted  on  the  river  Bug,  and  stretched 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew.  The 
left  wing  of  the  French,  for  the  whole  extent  of 
the  line  along  the  Passarge,  was  covered  with  a 
great  number  of  entrenchments  and  batteries.  la 
front  of  the  centre  and  the  right  wing,  were  vast 
forests  and  morasses.  For  security  against  acci- 
dents in  the  rear,  a  post  was  occupied  between 
the  Passarge  and  the  Vistula,  and  here  were 
established  some  magazines. 

The  right  wing  of  the  allied  army,  com- 
posed of  the  wrecks  of  the  Prussians,  and  who 
had  not  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  ex- 
tended from  the  Frisch-haaf  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Passarge,  as  far  as  Wormditt.  At  this 
place,  the  channel  of  the  river  was  both  so  shal- 
low and  so  narrow,  that  deserters  were  in  the 
practice  of  fording  it.  The  Prussians  were  a 
fine  body  of  men,  loyal,  brave,  and  well  disci- 
plined. They  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Blncher. 

The  Russian  army  occupied  Wormditt,  and 
stretched  from  thence  over  Heilsberg,  Barteu- 
stein,  and  Schippenbell.  Before  the  centre,  and 
each  of  the  wings  of  the  Russian  army,  there 
was  an  advanced  guard.  The  left  wing  was  com- 
manded by  Platoff,  hetman  or  chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  pushed  detachments  as  far  as  Ortels- 
burg,  where  several  actions  took  place ;  while 
on  every  other  part  of  the  line  there  was  a  tacit 
armistice.  A  considerable  body  of  Russians,  also 
a  recent  reinforcement,  was  stationed  near  the 
Narew. 

Besides  the  grand  French  army  opposed  to  the 
line  of  the  Russo-Prussian,  there  was  the  corps 
of  Le  Febvre,  before  Dantzig  and  Colberg,  al- 
ready mentioned.  There  was  an  army  also,  no- 
ticed before,  of  Bavarians  and  Wirtembergers, 
under  Prince  Jerome,  in  Silesia,  occupied  in 
completing  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses.  And, 
in  addition  to  the  whole,  a  grand  army  of  obser- 
vation had  begun  to  assemble  from  different,  and 
some  of  those  very  remote  countries  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Brune,  in  Pomerania,  whose 
head-quarters  were  established  provisionally  at 
Stettin.  This  army,  when  completed,  was  to  be 
80,000  strong,  half  French  troops,  the  other  half 
confederates  of  the  Rhine,  Hollanders,  and 
Spaniards.  The  Germans  that  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  observation,  were  furnished  chiefly 
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by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den, and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg.  The 
King  of  Wirtemberg  sent  three  new  regiments 
to  recruit  the  army,  under  Jerome,  in  Silesia. 
To  the  grand  army  was  added  a  new  levy  of 
15,000  Poles,  3,000  of  which  were  cavalry.  To 
the  Saxon  troops  serving  in  the  grand  army, 
three  new  regiments  were  added,  and  fifteen  men 
to  each  company  of  the  old  ones. 

Marshal  Le  Brune,  by  an  order,  May  21, 
called  the  troops  that  were  dispersed  in  the  H^nse 
Towns,  Hanover,  and  the  duchies  of  Blagd^-uurg, 
and  Mecklenburgh,  to  Pomerania ;  they  were 
replaced  by  31,000  Spaniards,  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  army :  of  these  26,000,  including  6,000 
cavalry,  came  directly  from  Spain,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  of  Romana;  the  other 
5,000  from  Etruria.  These  last  arrived  in  dif- 
ferent columns  on  the  Oder,  between  which 
river  and  the  Elbe  the  grand  army  of  obser- 
vation was  stationed,  at  the  end  of  May,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  June.  But  the  whole,  or  part 
of  this  division,  of  the  Spaniards,  appear  to  have 
joined  the  grand  French  army.  The  former  were 
distributed  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  Hanover,  and 
Mecklenburg,  in  the  end  of  June,  and  beginning 
of  July.  The  Queen  of  Etruria,  too,  made  an 
extraordinary  levy  of  20,000  men,  "  for  pro- 
moting the  general  end  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
for  the  defence  of  her  own  coasts."  The  Swiss, 
who  had  shewn  themselves  very  backward  to 
raise  the  16,000  men,  to  be  furnished,  according 
to  treaty,  to  the  armies  of  France  when  de- 
manded, were  called  on  by  a  letter  from  Bo- 
naparte to  the  Landarnman,  to  furnish  the  troops 
without  delay,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
French  alliance.  ^ 

Not  satisfied  with  all  this  host  of  auxiliaries, 
Bonaparte  invited  his  people  to  send  twelve  re- 
giments of  the  conscripts  of  1807  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  six  months  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
constitution  ;  and  ordered  the  80,000  conscripts 
for  1808,  to  be  prepared  and  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  march  when  called  on. 

While  the  commander  of  the  French  armies, 
and  of  France,  was  thus  employed  in  repairing 
his  loss  by  disease  and  by  a  series  of  hard- 
fought  battles,  particularly  that  of  Eylau,  the 
allies  on  their  part  laboured,  though  unfortunately 
with  less  success,  to  repair  their  Toss,  to  increase 
their  force,  and  oppose  numbers  to  numbers. 
The  court  of  St.  Petersburg!],  which  had  been 
loudly  importuned  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
Prussia,  reckoned  with  confidence  on  the  co- 
operation of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  a  subsidy,  but  of  an  army,  that  should  form  a 
junction  with  the  Swedes  and  Prussian  insur- 
gents, and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  French  force, 
by  a  diversion  on  their  rear.  It  was  honed  that 
a  combined  army  of  Swedes  and  English  would 
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oblige  the  French  to  raise  the    siege  of   Slral-  BOOK  Vil. 

sund,  and  moving  up  along  the  left  bank  of  the 

Oder,  menace  the  rear  jf  the  French  army,  and  CHAP. 
lay  siege  to  Stettin,  which  was  but  weakly  gar- 
risoned, and  in  a  bad  state  of  defence  ;  the  pos- 
session of  which  would   open    a   communication 
with  Berlin,  the  Elbe,  ana  the  rest  of  Germany. 
If  the  French  should  have  remained  in  Poland, 
so  considerable  a  force  acting  in  their  rear  might 
have  obliged  them  to  evacuate  that  country,  or 
at  least  to  detach  such  a  considerable  portion  of 
their   force    as  might   have   rendered   them,   in 
point  of  numbers,    inferior  to  the  allies.     Even 
if  the  French  should  have  maintained  themselves 
on  the  line   of   the   Oder,  this  diversion  would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  would 
have   enabled   the  Russians  to    march   with  the 
greater  part  of  their  army  into  Silesia.     It  was 
the  apprehension  of  such  an  auxiliary  force,  that 
determined  Bonaparte  to  assemble  so  large  an 
army   of  observation    in  Pomerania.     Repeated 
and  earnest  applications  for  an  English   army, 
infantry   and   cavalry,  were  made   in  vain.      A 
subsidy  was  granted  of  500,000/. — but  no  troops 
were  sent  from  Britain  until  it  was  too  late  :  and 
the  force  then  sent  to  the  island  of  Rugen,  in 
July,  consisted  only  of  the  German  legion,  about 
8,000  strong.     But  the  King  of  Prussia  made 
some,  though    small,    atonement  for   the  selfish, 
blind,  and  infatuated  policy  that  had  disgraced 
his  reign,  by  the  resignation,  patience,  and  firm- 
ness of  his  conduct  after  the  disastrous  day  of 
Jena ;  and  the  heroic,  though  romantic  bravery 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  his  gallant  little 
army,  served,  no  doubt,'  both  to  enliven  the  hopes 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,   and  to   excite   his 
emulation. 

This  young  monarch,  having  set  out  from  St. 
Petersburgh  on  the  28th  of  March,  to  join  his 
army,  accompanied  only  by  Count  Tolstoy,  was 
met  at  Polanden,  on  the  Prussian  frontiers,  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  conducted  him  to  Me- 
mel,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  progress  from 
thence  to  Koningsberg.  The  Archduke  Constan- 
tine,  with  a  reinforcement  of  30,000  men,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  imperial  guard,  arrived 
at  that  place  about  eight  days  thereafter,  when 
the  trenches  were  opened  before  Dantzig. 

The  force  that  lay  before  Dantzig  was  between 
30  and  40,000  men  :  that  before  Graudenz  3,000. 
Dantzig  was  defended  by  double,  and  in  some 
places,  by  triple  rows  of  fortifications,  by  marshy 
ground,  inundations,  the  fort  of  Weischelmunde, 
and  a  garrison  consisting  of  12,000  Prussians 
and  6,000  Russians :  the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  General  Kalkreuth. 

The   siege  of  Dantzig  was   pushed   on  with 

great  vigour  and  courage  by  the  besiegers,  and 

the  defence  of  the  place  maintained  with  equal 

courage  by  the  besieged.    All  the  artillery  re- 
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BOOK  VII.  quired  having  arrived,  the  whole  of  (lie  batteries 
were  mounted,  and  the  bombardment  com- 
menced cm  the  24th  of  April.  The  garrison  not 
only  returned  th«  enemy's  fire  with  skill  and 
persevering'  resolution,  but  made  frequent  sorties, 
in  which  they  both  suffered  very  considerably. 
Among1  the  most  important  of  these,  was  one 
which  took  place  at  ten  hours  after  noon  of  the 
2i>th.  Some  battalions  issuing1  from  their  forti- 
fications, rushed  upon  the  French  of  the  3d  pa- 
rallel. They  were  twice  repulsed,  and  returned 
a  third  time  to  the  charge.  They  were  driven 
back  at  last  by  the  French  body  of  reserve,  who 
came  up  to  the  aid  of  the  troops  defending  the 
parallel.  The  French  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend this  trench  against  similar  sorties,  by  the 
erection,  on  both  flanks,  of  new  batteries. 

A  grand  council  ef  war  was  held  at  Barten- 
stein,  a  town  on  the  Alia;  at  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at- 
tended. The  subject  of  their  deliberations  was 
the  dangerous  situation  of  the  city  of  Dantzig. 
It  was  agreed  that  Dantzig  could  be  relieved 
only  in  two  ways.  The  first  wa*  to  force  a  pas- 
sage across  the-Passarge,  attack  the  French  line 
at  different  points,  and  hazard  a  general  en- 
gagement, the  result  of  which,  if  successful,  would 
be  to  compel  the  French  army  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Dantzig ;  the  second  to  throw  succours  into 
Dantzig  by  sea.  The  first  plan  was  deemed  too 
dangerous,  as  it  might  expose  the  Russian  army 
to  complete  defeat  and  dispersion.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  confine  themselves  to  the  plan 
of  relieving  Danfzig  by  water. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Lieulenant-general 
Kamenskoy,  sou  of  the  field-marshal,  embarked 
at  Pillaw,  with  two  Russian  divisions,  formed 
of  twelve,  regiments,  and  several  Prussian  regi- 
ments. On  the  10th  of  May,  the  troops  were 
landed  from  sixty-six  transports,  under  the  con- 
voy of  three  frigates,  in  the.  port  of  Dantzig, 
under  the  protection  of  the  fort  of  Weischel- 
inunde. 

Bonaparte  on  this  immediately  ordered  Jlar- 
*hal  Lasnes,  who  commanded  the  reserve  of  the 
grandasmy,  -to  advance  from  Marienburg,  where 
lie  had -his  head-quarters,  with  the  division  of 
Oudinotjj'to  reinforce  the  army  of  Marshal  Le 
Febvr^ti  •  The  general  arrived,  sifter  an  uninter- 
rupted ^rnarch,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Russians  were  lauding.  On  the  13th  and  14th, 
the  Russians  made  preparations  for  attacking  the 
French.  The  opposite  port  of  Weischelmunde 
wan  separated  from  the  town  of  Dantzig,  by  a 
space  from  two  to  three  miles  in  extent :  this 
space  was  occupied  by  French  troops. 

The  general  of  brigade,  Schramm,  who  was 
at  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  had  formed 
the  troops  under  his  command,  consisting  of  the 


second  regiment  of  light  infantry,  a  battalion  of 
.Saxons,  and  another  of  Poles,  in  order  of  battle, 
covered  by^the  redoubts  opposite  the  fort  of 
Weischelmunde.  The  Russian  General  Kamen- 
skoy, in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  and  a 
little  after  the  same  nour,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  disposed  in  three  columns,  from  the 
fort,  with  an  intention  to  penetrate  to  the  town, 
along  the  right  banks  of  the  Vistula.  An  action 
took  place,  in  wjiich  the  Russians,  who  were 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  French,  and  not  in- 
ferior in  bravery,  would  have  overpowered  Ge- 
neral Schramm  if  he  had  not  received  opportune 
assistance.  .  .,*? 

Marshal  J,e  Febvre    repaired    to   the    bridged 
which   is  situated  below  the  fort  on  the  Vistula, 
and -ordered  the  12th  regiment  of  light  infantry, 
together  with  a  battalion  of  Saxons,  to  cross  over 
that  way,  to  support  General  Schramm.     Gene- 
ral Gardanne,    who   was    charged    with   the  de- 
fence of  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  also  press- 
ed  that  way  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.     Mar-  • 
shal   Lusnes,  with   the   reserve  of  Omlinot,  wa^ 
placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  where  it 
was  expected,  t\te  day   before,    that  the    enemy 
too  would  make  his  appearance.     But  when  Mar- 
shal  Lasnes  saw  the  movements  of  tin   Russian 
general  disclosed,  he   crossed  the   Vistula,  with 
four    battalions    of    General    Oudinot's   reserve.     • 
After  two  hours  -hard  fighting,  the  whole  of  the 
line  and  reserve  of  the  Russians  were  thrown  into 
confusion,    and   pursued    to   the   palisadoes.     A 
Russian  column,  which  held  out  to  the  last,  wu 
put  to  the  bayonet   to   a   man.     At  nine   in   the 
morning,  they  were  all   shut  up  in   the    fort    of    ' 
Weischelmunde.     The  field  of  battle  was  strew- 
ed with  dead   bodies.     The  loss  of  the  French, 
according  to  their  accounts,  was  not  more  than 
25  killed,  and  200  wounded  ;  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians 1,300  killed,  1,500  wounded,  and  200  taken 
prisoners. 

As  soon  as  the  Russian  commander-in-chief 
was  assured  that  his  maritime  expedition  had  ar- 
rived before  Dantzig,  his  light  troops  began  to 
reconnoitre  and  alarm  the  whole  French  line, 
from  the  position  occupied  by  Marshal  Soult  en- 
the  Passarge,  to  that  of  General  Morand  on  the 
Alia.  They  were  received  at  the  mouth  of  the  ' 
musket  by  the  voltigeurs,  or  sharp-shooters,  lost 
a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  retired  with 
precipitation.  The  Russians  also  presented  them- 
selves at  Malga  before  General  Zayoncheek, 
commander  of  the  Polish  corps  of  observation, 
and  carried  off  one  of  his  posts.  The  general  of 
brigade,  Fischer,  pursued,  routed  them,  and  killed 
sixty  men,  one  colonel,  and  two  captains.  They 
likewise  presented  themselves  before  the  5th 
corps,  ana  insulted  General  Gazan's  advanced 
posts  at  Wildenberg.  -This  general  pursued 
them  several  leagues.  But  they  made  a  more 
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serious  attack  on  the  brigade  of  Omulew  at 
Drenzewo.  The  general  of  brigade,  Girard, 
marched  against  them  with  the  88th  regiment, 
and  drove  them  across  the  Narewv  General 
Suchet.  arrived,  pursued  the  Russians  closely, 
and  defeated  them  at  Ostrolenka,  where  he  killed 
sixty  men,  and  fifly  horses. 

On  the  same  day,  M ay  13,  the  Russians  at- 
tacked General  Marrois  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bug. 
This  general  had  passed  that  river  on  the  10th 
with  a  Bavarian  brigade,  and  a  Polish  regiment. 
In  the  course  of  three  days,  he  had  constructed 
several  tt'lrs-du-jiont,  and  had  advanced  to  Wis- 
kywo,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  rafts  on 
whicli  the  Russians  had  been  at  work  for  six 
weeks.  This  expedition  completely  succeeded, 
and  the  foolish  work  of  six  wee>ks  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment. 

This  general  attack  on  the  French  advanced 
posts,  on  the  same  day  when  General  Kainen- 
skoy  was  to  make  his  attempt  on  Dantzig,  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  occupy  the  grand  French 
army,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from 
reinforcing  the  besieging  army.  The  project  of 
carrying  relief  to  Dantzig,  by  means  of  a  mari- 
time expedition,  appeared  very  extraordinary  to 
such  military  men  as  were  acquainted  with  the 
ground  and  positions  occupied  by  the  French 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  of  the 
works  that  had  been  consfructed  for  intercepting 
the  navigation  of  both  the  Vistula  and  the  canal 
of  Dantzig.  An  English  brigantine,  the  Daunt- 
less, with  that  thoughtless,  but,  on  the  whole, 
not  unfortunate  audacity  with  which  a  series  of 
glorious  successes  had,  at  this  time,  inspired  alt 
British  seamen,  having  120  English  for  her  crew, 
fifty  Russian  ami  Prussian  soldiers,  carrying 
twenty-four  carronades,  and  laden  with  powder 
and  ball,  appeared  on  the  Vistula,  in  full  sail, 
with  art  intention  to  enter  the  port  of  Dantzi<>-. 
On  her  near  approach,  however,  to  the  French 
works,  she  was  attacked,  not  only  l>y  the  bat- 
teries from  both  the  shores,  but  a  heavy  showpr 
of  musketry,  and  forced  to  surrender.  An  aid- 
de-camp  of  General  Kalkreuth,  who  was  on  his 
return  from  the  Russian  head-quarters,  and 
severad  English  officers,  were  on-board  the 
vessel. 

On  the  IGth,  a  Russian  division,  of  6,000  men, 
under  General  Turkow,  advanced  from  Brock  to 
the  Bug,  and  towards  Pultusk,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  some  works,  for  strength- 
ening a  tKle-du-pont.  These  works  were  de- 
iended  by  six  battalions  of  Bavarians,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria  in 
person.  The  Russians  advanced  four  times  to 
the  attack^  and  were  four  times  repulsed,  by 
grape-shot  from  the  different  batteries.  The 
Russians,  for  this  attack  on  Pultusk,  had  pre- 
pared a  great  number,  .of  rafts,  in  the  same  man- 
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of  General  Le  Marrois.  •  Those  rafts,  prepared  ~ 

at  so  great  an  expense  of  time  and  labour,  were  (-""Ar>  ^"- 
burnt  in  two  hours  time.  Those  repeated  at- 
tacks on  works  constructed  with  consummate 
skill,  and  defended  by  strong  batteries,  without 
a  chance  of  success,  were  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  French,  and  almost  induced  them 
to  suppose,  that  the  only  purport  of  these 
attacks  was  to  draw  their  attention  from  other 
parts  of  their  line,  to  the  right  wing  of  their 
army.  But  the  position  of  this  was  calculated 
for  every  imaginable  case,  whether  of  attack  or 
defence.  Meanwhile  the  important  siege  of 
Dautzig  was  continued. 

On  the  l.Olh  of  May,  when  every  thing  was 
prepared  by  Marshal  Le  Febvre,  and  the  French 
were  proceeding  to  the  assault,  General  Kal- 
kreuth demanded  a  capitulation,  on  the  same 
conditions  that  he  had  formerly  granted  to  the 
garrisoH  of  Mayence.  It  appeared  to  the  French 
general,  that  the  difficulties  remaining  to  be  sur- 
mounted, in  bringing  the  siege  to  a  conclusion, 
were  such,  that  the  besieged  might  hold  out  yet 
fifteen  days  longer.  In  these  circumstance*  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  grant  them  what  they 
demanded,  an  honorable  capitulation.  It  was 
agreed,  among  other  articles,  that  the  garrison 
should  march  out  of  the  cily  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  and  be  conducted  to  the  advanced  posts 
of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Pillaw, 
by  a  march  ot  five  days. 

The  garrison  engaged  not  to  serve  against- 
the  French  army  or  its  allies,  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation, 
that  is,  the  20th  of  May.  The  prisoneYs  of  war 
confined  at  Dantzig,  whether  French,  or  allies  of 
the  French,  to  be  exchanged. 

As  the  garrison  had  not  sufficient  means  for 
carrying  off  the  whole  of  its  baggage,  a  vessel 
was  to  be  afforded  for  this  purpose,  to  sail  di- 
rectly for  Pillaw,  under  tile  command  of  tt 
French  officer.  The  magazines,  and  in  general  t 
all  that  belonged,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  to  be  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  government. 

The  Prussian  officers,  who  were  prisoners  on 
their  parole,  living  with  their  families;  at  Dant- 
zig before  the  blockade  of  the  place,'  had  per- 
mission to  remain  there  if  they  pleasedv  till  far- 
ther orders  from  his  serene  highness  3Iajor-ge- 
neral  the  Prince  of  Neuf-Chatel  (Berthter).  Ne- 
vertheless, in  order  to  be  entitled  to  this  privilege, 
they  were  to  produce  a  certificate,  from  the 
governor,  that  they  had  not  taken  any  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  place.  The  wives  of  the  of- 
ficers and  others,  that  is,  persons  in  civil  em- 
ployments or  situations,  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  remove  from  the  city.  The  sick  and  wounded  , 

to  be  left  under  the  care  of  Marshal  Le  Febvre ; 
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and,  on  their  recovery,  to  be  sent  to  the  advanced 
posfs  of  the  Prussian  army. 

Marshal  Le  Febvre  engaged  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Danlzig,  to  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.  This 
capitulation  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  26th  of  May.  It  was 
to  be  understood,  that  between  the  present  and 
that  period,  the  garrison  of  Dantzig  was  not  to 
make  any  attack  on  the  besiegers,  in  case  of  their 
being  engaged  in  any  action  with  the  Russo- 
Prussian  army  without  the  city. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  garrison  marched 
out  of  the  city  with  General  Kalkreuth  at  its 
head.  This  strong  garrison,  which  consisted  at 
first  of  18,000  men,  as  before  stated,  and,  at  the 
opening  of  the  trenches,  of  16,000,  was  now  re- 
duced to  9,000.  of  which  number  400,  and  among 
these  some  officers,  deserted.  The  officers  said, 
that  they  had  no  mind  to  go  to  Siberia.  Several 
thousands  of  artillery-horses  were  given  up  to 
the  French,  according  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
but  most  of  them  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  800 
pieces  of  artillery  ;  magazines  of  every  kind ; 
more  than  500,000  quintals  of  grain  ;  well-stored 
cellars  ;  immense  collections  of  clothing,  and  spices 
and  great  resources  of  every  kind  for  the  army. 

The  Russian  Lieutenant-general  Kamenskoy, 
who,  after  his  defeat  of  the  15th,  retired  under  the 
fortifications  of  Weischelmunde,  remained  there, 
without  making  any  farther  attempts,  and  was  a 
spectator  of  the  surrender  of  Dantzig.  When  he 
perceived  that  the  French  were  employed  in 
erecting  batteries  for  burning  his  ships,  he  set 
sail,  and  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Pillaw.  The 
fort  of  Weischelmunde,  however,  still  held  oat. 
But  when  Marshal  Le  Febvre  summoned  it  on 
the  26th,  while  the  terms  were  only  under  con- 
sideration, the  whole  garrison  advanced  from  the 
fort  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  com- 
mandant, thus  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  saved 
himself  by  sea. 

After  the  fall  of  Dantzig,  a  detachment  was 
sent,  closely  to  blockade  and  besiege,  in  form, 
the  fortress  of  Graudenz,  which,  though  strong, 
both  by  art  and  nature,  could  not  be  supposed 
to  hold  out  long,  hemmed  in,  as  it  was,  on  all  sides, 
by  the  besieging  and  grand  French  army. 

The  last  hope  that  remained  to  the  allies  of 
a  favorable  turn  to  the  war,  on  the  left,  or  western 
side  of  the  Vistula,  was  Stralsund. 

Marshal  Mortier,  having  first  plundered,  in- 
troduced a  regular  system  of  exaction,  and  com- 
pletely established  the  tyranny  of  France  in 
Mecklenberg,  Hamburgh,  and  Lubeck  :  and  had 
orders,  towards  the  middle  of  February,  to  enter 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  lay  siege  to  the  capital 
of  that  province.  It  was  invested  on  the  land 
side,  but  the  siege  was  not  pushed  with  vigour. 


Marshal  Mortier,  being  charged  with  the  siege 
of  Colberg,  drew  off  7,000   men  to  that  place, 
leaving  the  siege  of  Stralsund  in  charge  to  Gene- 
ral Granjeau. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  operations  of  he 
besiegers  were  but  languid,  the  besieged  made 
several  bold  sorties,  demolishing  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy,  and  spiking  their  guns.  The  gar- 
rison of  Stralsund  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements ;  and  troops  were  also  lauded  at  other 
points  from  the  Swedish  flotilla. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  it  was  thought  proper 
to  reinforce  the  army  besieging  Dantzig.  The 
siege  of  Stralsund  was  raised;  and  the  besieging 
troops,  by  degrees,  began  to  march  to  the  Lower 
Vistula. 

As  soon  as  the  General  Baron  Van  Essen,  the 
governor-general  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  perceived 
that  the  French  were  filing  off  from  that  province, 
in  small  detachments,  he  determined  to  march 
against  them,  and  compel  them  to  abandon  their 
entrenchments,  and  completely  to  evacuate  Po- 
merania. His  troops  were  divided  into  two 
columns;  the  first  under  his  own  orders;  the  se- 
cond under  those  of  Lieutenant-general  Baron 
Armfeldt.  Each  column  consisted  of  eight  squa- 
drons of  hussars,  a  detachment  of  mounted  artil- 
lery, and  four  battalions  of  infantry,  with  their 
proper  divisions  of  chasseurs  or  hunters.  These 
two  columns,  advancing  in  the  same  line  of  di- 
rection, came  up  with  the  euemy  at  Lussow, 
drove  them  from  thence  to  Ruderhagen,  and 
pursued  them  from  thence  to  Voigdehagen. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  had  abandoned 
their  batteries  and  entrenchments  at  Stralsund, 
and  entrenched  themselves  on  the  heights  be- 
tween Voigdehagen  and  Teschenhagen,  on  which 
they  had  mounted  a  battery  of  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  two  howitzers.  This  being'  silenced 
by  the  Swedish  artillery,  they  endeavoured  to  take 
possession  of  a  morass,  skirted  by  a  wood,  but 
were  forced  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and  con- 
tinue their  retreat  from  one  post  to  another,  which 
they  did  with  admirable  skill  and  courage,  even 
according  to  the  Swedish  account.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  General  Van  Essen's  column  entering- 
Demnin,  made  the  garrison,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, prisoners,  and  sent  out  his  light  troops  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Mecklenburg. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  the  column 
under  Baron  Armfeldt  entered  the  town  of  An- 
clam,  where  he  took  150  men  prisoners.  The 
military  chest  also,  containing  3,000  crowns,  fell 
into  his  hand.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  this 
well-conducted  retreat  was  not  very  considerable. 
But  the  prisoners  made,  during  the  retreat,  by 
the  two  Swedish  columns,  were  said  to  have 
been  10,000  men,  and,  among  these,  twenty 
officers. 
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Affer  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Swedish 
Pomerania,  the  Swedish  army  occupied  a  line  of 
positions  of  very  great  extent,  having-  the  heads 
of  its  columns  at  Falkemvald,  Stoltzenberg-, 
Stadsfort,  Belling-,  andDarkitz;  that  is,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  confines  of  Meck- 
lenberg  Strelitz.  Marshal  Mortier  determin- 
ed to  bear,  with  his  whole  force,  on  the  centre 
of  this  dilated  line,  without  giving-  himself 
any  trouble  about  the  other  positions,  being  con- 
vinced, that  by  a  rapid  march  on  the  river  Peene, 
which  the  Swedes  had  inconsiderately  crossed,  he 
could  throw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion  and 
consternation.  Having  assembled  a  part  of  his 
forces  at  Passewack,  on  the  evening  of  April  15, 
he  advanced  on  the  16th,  before  break  of  day,  on 
the  road  to  Anclam.  overthrew  a  Swedish  post  at 
Belling,  and  another  at  Ferdinandskaff,  took  400 
prisoners,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  entered  An- 
clam at  thi*  same  time  with  the  enemy,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  bridge  on  the  Peene. 
Thus  a  Swedish  column,  commanded  by  General 
Cardell,  was  cut  off.  It  remained  at  Nekermunde 
when  the  French  were  already  at  Anclam.  Ge- 
neral Armfeldt,  one  of  the  Swedish  commanders- 
in-chief,  was  wounded  by  a  grape-shot.  All  the 
magazines  at  Anclam  were  taken,  together  with 
all  the  Swedish  sloops  of  war,  on  the  lake  adjoin- 
ing to  Anclam,  and  transports.  The  column  of 
(leneral  Cardell,  which  was  cut  efffrom  the  other 
Swedish  troops,  was  attacked  on  the  17tb,  by  the 
general  of  brigade  Veau,  near  Neckermunde, 
when  it  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  500  men. 
Another  column  took  possession  of  Denanin,  and 
made  500  soldiers  prisoners.  The  Swedes  were 
driven  back  again  behind  the  river  Peene. 

General  Armfeldt,  after  informing  the  Baron 
Van  Essen  of  his  having  been  wounded,  and 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  infantry  of 
his  division  fall  back  on  Ranzien,  retired  to  Stral- 
sund.  It  was  ordered  by  Van  Essen  to  march 
to  Grimm,  and  thereafter  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Van  Essen,  the  commander  of  the  other  division, 
and  who  had  now  the  supreme  command  of  both 
atGriefswald.  Here,  April  17,  he  was  joined  by 
a  detachment  of  hussars,  belonging  to  the  royal 
guard  from  Stralsund.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  he  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Marshal 
Mortier,  of  twenty-four  hours,for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  sick  and  wounded  to  hospitals.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  persuade  the  marshal,  who  knew 
howmuchhis  master  wished  to  detach  Sweden  from 
the  cause  of  the  allies,  to  comply  with  his  request. 
Soon  after  noon,  the  first  adjutant  of  Marshal 
Mortier  arrived  with  a  flag  of  truce  at  Griefswald, 
with  an  answer  to  that  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Swedish  general. 

Before  mid-day  of  the  18th,  another  flag-  of 
truce  arrived  from  Marshal  Mertier,  and  an  early 
hour  was  fixed  for  a  conference  between  the  two 
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half  of  Anclam,  where  an  armistice  was  agreed    : — 

on,  not  to  be  broken  without  ten  days'  previous  CHAP.  VII. 
notice.  Besides  this,  which  was  the  principal  ar- 
ticle, there  were  others,  and  these  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  French.  The  Swedes  were  to  re- 
store the  isles  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  which  were 
to  be  occupied  by  the  French  garrisons,  to  be  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose,  on  the  day  after,  that  is, 
the  20th  of  April.  The  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  two  armies  was  to  be  the  Peene  and 
the  Trebel.  But  the  French  were  farther  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  beyond  the  Peene,  and  behind 
the  barrier  of  Anclam.  During  the  armistice,  the 
Swedes  were  not  to  afford  succours  of  any  kind 
to  the  towns  of  Graudenz  and  Dantzig,  nor  yet  to 
the  troops  of  any  of  the  powers  at  war  with 
France  or  its  allies.  During  the  armistice,  no 
troops  belonging  to  any  of  the  powers  at  war  with 
France  were  to  be  landed  at  Stralsund,  or  any 
other  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  or  the  isle  of 
Rugen.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a  debarka- 
tion of  any  troops  at  Stralsund,  in  consequence  of 
superior  orders  unknown  to  General  Van  Essen, 
the  general  engaged,  that  they  should  not  commit 
any  act  of  hostility  against  the  French. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  (April,) 
Marshal  Mortier    and  General  Van  Essen  im- 
proved the  terms  of  mutual  accommodation  into  a 
more  certain  prelude  to  a  permanent  peace.     It 
was  agreed,  April  29,  that  none  of  the  parties, 
should  resume  hostilities  without  giving  a  nionth*j|k 
previous  notice,  instead   of  the  ten  days  fixed  b* 
the  armistice  of  the  18th. 

When  the  King  of  Sweden  was  informed  of  the 
armistice,  and  the  events  that  led  to  it  in  Pomera- 
nia, he  determined  to  come  thither,  and  take  the 
affairs  of  this  province,  political  and  military,  into 
his  immediate  management,  and  accordingly  ar- 
rived at  Stralsund  early  in  May.  Tbougli  he 
was  far  from  approving  of  the  armistices  of  the 
18th  and  29th  of  April,  he  was  sensible  that  those 
armistices,  which  he  considered  as  most  disgrace- 
ful, were  owing,  not  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  general,  Baron  Van  Essen,  but  to  the  im- 
prudence and  precipitation  of  General  Armfeldt,  in 
crossing  and  advancing  too  far  with  his  column  be- 
yond tbe  Peene.  While  General  Van  Essen,  there- 
fore, was  appointed  governor-general  of  Pomera- 
nia, and  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Swedish  order  of  the  swor.d,  General  Armfeldt 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  resign  his 
commission.  These  marks  of  favor  were  shewn 
to  General  Van  Essen  on  the  14th  of  May,  at  a 
grand  parade;  when  the  officers  of  the  different 
Swedish  regiments  stationed  at  Stralsund,"  and 
various  places  in  the  vicinity,  were  also  presented 
to  his  majesty,  by  whom  they  were  received  in  the 
most  gracious  manner.  He  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  their  conduct  in  the  last  cam- 
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BOOK  Vll.  paign  in  Pomerania.  In  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Swedes  were  joined  by  2,000  Prussian 
officers  and  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Hinning,  and  were  placed  among  the  troops 
in  garrison  at  Stralsund.  This  officer  was  also 
presented  to  his  Swedish  majesty. 

While  Gustarus  was  thus  employed  in  review- 
ing and  promoting  his  brave  and  loyal  .Swedes, 
he  was  himself  not  a  little  animated  by  the  arri- 
val at  Stralsund  of  the  English  General  Clinton, 
with  assurances  of  speedy  succours  of  all  kinds 
from  the  British  government,  iu  the  administration 
of  which  there  bad  been,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
a  great  change. 


This  change  was  produced  by  the  Catholic 
question.  Lords  Grenville  and  Howick  being 
desirous  of  granting  the  wished-for  relief,  respect- 
fully communicated  to  the  king  their  sentiments; 
the  next  day  they  received  an  intimation  from  his 
majesty,  that  he  must  look  out  for  other  ministers. 
A  new  administration  was  accordingly  formed, 
the  great  leaders  of  which  were  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Perceval, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Lord  Eldon,  lord 
chancellor,  Lord  Liverpool,  secretary  for  the 
home  department,  Lord  Castlereagh,  war  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Canning,  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Bonaparte's  Pacific  Proposal. — Circumstances  which  led  to  those  Offers  of  Peace. — Miserable  State 
of  France. — Campaign  of  ten  Days. — Battles  of  Hielsberg  and  fried/and. — Peace  of'  Tilsit. — 
Siege  ofColberg. —  War  with  Sweden. — Evacuation  of  Stralsund. 


AFTER  the  battle  of  Jena,  a  proposition  was 
made,  either  by  Russia  in  concert  with  her  allies 
to  the  ruler  of  France,  or  by  the  ruler  of  France 
to  Russia  and  her  allies,  for  a  congress  of  all  the 
*|telligerent  powers,  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  pacification.  The  Russian  government, 
keeping  a  steady  eye  on  Constantinople,  objected 
to  the  admission  of  the  Turks  into  the  congress. 
Bonaparte  insisted  on  the  admission  of  the  grand- 
signior  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  France,  in  return 
for  which,  Russia  would  be  permitted  likewise  in 
the  congress  to  make  common  cause  with  Eng- 
land. The  basis  of  negociation  proposed  by  Bo- 
naparte, between  what  he  called  the  two  bellige- 
rent masses,  was  equality  and  reciprocity,  ana  a 
system  of  compensations.  Though  the  negocia- 
tion had  been  interrupted  by  a  series  of  hot  ac- 
tions, and  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Russian 
generalissimo  had  declined  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  for  an  armistice,  or  peace;  after  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  Bonaparte,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzig,  made 
a  direct  proposal  for  renewing  the  negociation  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  accompanied  by  a  decla- 
ration that  he  was  desirous  of  peace,  above  all 
things,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  over- 
ture for  that  end. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Bonaparte  was  sin- 
cere in  the  present  pacific  proposal.  The  pro- 
gress of  his  arms  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder, 
and  from  the  Oder  to  the  Passarge,  beyond 
the  Vistula,  and  the  commanding  position  of  his 
army,  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of  Dantzig, 
enabled  him  to  treat  with  advantage,  and  to  return 


to  Paris  with  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  as  well  as  that  of  Pultusk,  and  other 
engagements,  proclaimed  the  uncertain  issue  of  a 
decisive  action  with  such  an  enemy;  and  in  whose 
favor  a  powerful  diversion  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  combined  Swedish  and  English  army 
landing  in  Pomerania,  in  his  rear,  and  command- 
ing the  course  of  the  Oder  from  Stralsund  to 
Frankfort.  The  necessity,  too,  which  would  oc- 
cur by  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  of  drawing  levy 
after  levy  of  unfortunate  young  men  and  boys  from 
their  wretched  families,  could  not  beany  other  than 
a  cause  of  most  serious  alarm  and  apprehension. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  against 
Prussia,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
months,  three  several  levies  of  conscripts  had 
been  raised.  The  last  of  these,  by  which  the 
conscripts  of  September  1808  were  called  for  in 
March  1807,  created  a  melancholy  bordering  on 
despair.  Although  all  correspondence  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  armies  was  rigorously  inter- 
dicted, and  no  letters  suffered  to  pass  without 
scrutiny,  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  the 
mortality  and  the  hardships  inseparable  from  the 
various  movements  of  the  troops,  and  the  unac- 
customed rigours  of  a  northern  winter.  A  third 
conscription  was  generally  considered  as  an  un- 
dertaking too  bold  for  the  internal  administration, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  a  belief  was  current 
among  all  ranks,  that  the  emperor  would  not  be 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  embarrassments 
in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  involved.  The  government,  appre- 
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hensive  of  tlie  danger,  set  themselves  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  event,  by  employing  emis- 
saries to  announce  their  intention  in  whispers 
through  the  circles,  and  three  thousand  coffee- 
houses of  the  capital.  But  an  impression  of  terror 
was  visible,  even  to  a  cursory  observer,  on  the 
countenances  of  those  who  were  either  themselves 
exposed  to  the  danger,  or  shuddered  at  the  pros- 
pect of  new  revolutionary  horrors,  and  of  suspicion 
and  joy,  but  half  disguised  in  the  lowering  brows 
of  the  most  resolute  of  the  disaffected,  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  improve  the  concurrence  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  who  hailed  this  desperate  expedient  as 
a  confirmation  of  their  hopes.  The  orator  of  the 
government,  Renaud  St.  Jean  D'Angely,  shed 
tears  as  he  stated  the  necessity  of  the  measure: 
and  (he  senate  received  it,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice,  in  silent  acquiescence,  and  with  every 
symptom  of  reluctance  and  dismay.  In  order  to 
assuage  the  general  grief,  it  was  found  adviseable 
to  qualify  the  new  call  for  80,000  men,  by  a  clause 
enacting  that  they  were  then  to  be  merely  orga- 
nized, and  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
as  a  national  guard.  Circumstances  enabled  them 
to  adhere  to  this  condition,  which  most  certainly 
would  liave  been  violated,  if  the  armies  had  sus- 
tained ;i  defeat.  In  the  midst  of  disquietude  and 
fear,  public  festivals  were  multiplied,  in  order  to 

five  the  administration  at  home  an  air  of  confi- 
ence:    and   an    unusual    degree    of  splendour 
brightened  the  court  of  the  empress,  who  remain- 
ed in  Paris,  and  took  a  principal  share  in  those 
mummeries  of  despotism. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if,  all 
tilings  considered,  Bonaparte  should  be  desirous 
of  a  pacification.  There  was  no  reception,  per- 
haps no  return  for  him  to  Paris,  but  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  conqueror.  Though,  after  the  fall  of 
Dantzig,  the  main  army  was  increased  by  a  dis- 
poseable  force  of  more  than  30,000,  and  though 
there  was  neither  truce  nor  armistice,  he  did  not 
take  any  measures  for  immediately  opening  the 
campaign,  and  surprising  the  enemy  according  to 
his  usual  system,  by  the  promptitude  and  the 
celerity  of  his  movements,  but  manifested  every 
symptom  of  a  sincere  and  even  somewhat  earnest 
desire  that  hostilities  might  be,  for  the  present, 
terminated  by  negociation.  Till  this  negociation 
should  be  brought  to  some  issue,  he  seemed  de- 
termined to  remain  on  the  defensive.  The  am- 
bassadors attending  his  court  at  Finkenstein 
were  witnesses  of  the  proud  eminence  on  which 
he  now  stood,  and  abundant  care  was  taken  that 
they  should  fully  understand  the  importance  of  his 
recent  conquest,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Vistula. 
When  the  ambassador  of  the  porte  (Seid  Mahomed 
Vahid)  was  presented,  on  the  28th  of  May,  by 
the  Prince  of  Benevento  (Maurice  Talleyrand)  to 
Bonaparte,  he  said  to  the  ambassador,  that  he  and 
the  Sultan  Seliiu  would  be  for  ever  after  as  in- 


separably connected  as  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  BOOK  VII. 

The   offices    and  administration  of  the   govern-  

ment   were   now   transferred   from   Warsaw    to  CHAP. v"- 
Dantzig,  which  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  intend-  _ 

ed  for  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  in 
those  parts.  This  city  was  visited,  on  the  30th  of 
May,  by  Bonaparte,  attended  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  staff,  his  minister  for  foreign  relations, 
and  in  short  all  his  court.  He  reviewed  his 
troops,  and  gave  orders  for  the  reparation  of  the 
works  demolished  in  the  course  of  the  siege. 
General  Rapp,  a  great  favorite,  was  appointed 
governor,  and  Le  Febvre  created  Duke  of  Dant- 
zig. Each  soldier  engaged  in  the  siege  received 
a  gratuity  of  ten  francs. 

From  his  imperial  camp  at  Finkenstein,  May 
28,  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  conservative  senate, 
that  he  had  instituted  duchies  as  rewards  for  emi- 
nent services  done  him,  whether  military  or  civil; 
and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  system  of  encou- 
ragement, he  had  created,  by  letters  patent,  the 
Marshal  Le  Febvre  hereditary  Duke  of  Dant- 
zig, not  only  in  consideration  of  his  late  atchieve- 
menr,  but  because  on,  and  ever  since  the  first 
day  of  his  reign,  Le  Febvre  had  rendered  him 
the  most  signal  service.  It  was  his  business,  he 
said,  to  establish  the  fortunes  of  such  families  as 
devoted  themselves  without  reserve  to  his  service, 
and  constantly  sacrificed  their  own  particular  in- 
terests to  his. 

Though,  before  the  fall  of  Dantzig,  the  Rus- 
sians had  avoided  a  general  action,  yet,  fifteen 
days  after  the  capitulation  of  that  place,  they  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  French.  June  5,  the 
grand  French  army  was  attacked  by  the  allies, 
at  different  points  of  its  line.  On  the  right 
of  the  allies,  and  the  left  of  the  French, 
twelve  Russian  and  Prussian  regiments,  forming 
two  divisions,  attacked  the  tete-du-pont  of  Spaa- 
den  on  the  Passarge,  whidh  was  defended  by  a 
regiment  of  light  infantry,  strongly  covered 
by  entrenchments  and  redoubts.  They  were  re- 
pulsed seven  times,  and  as  often  renewed  the 
attack.  But  immediately  after  the  last  assault, 
they  were  charged  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
that  had  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  field 
of  battle  with  a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Two  divisions  belonging  to  the  centre  of  the  al- 
lied army  attacked  at  the  same  time  the  tete-du- 
pont  of  Lomitten,  which  was  defended  by  a  bri- 
gade of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult.  The  Rus- 
sian general,  with  1,100,  fell  in  the  action  ;  100 
were  taken,  and  a  great  many  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  French,  according  to  their  bulletin, 
was  no  more  than  120  men.  This  is  incredible;- 
and  it  is  here  stated  merely  as  an  instance  of  that 
extravagance  of  misrepresentation,  which  is  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  not  repeating,  on  all  occasions,, 
their  gasconades  of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time , 
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Benningsen,  with  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 

CHAP.  \'It  ihe  imperial  guard,  and  three  divisions  of  the 
other  troops,  attacked  the  positions!  of  Marshal 
Nt-y,  on  the  right  wing  of  (he  French  line,  at 
Aliikirken,  Gutsladt,  and  Wolsdorf.  After  a 
severe  contest,  Marshal  Ney  fell  back,  but  in 
good  order,  to  Ackendorf. 

On  the  following-  day,  June  6,  the  allies  at- 
tacked the  sixth  corps  of  the  French  army,  under 
'the  command  of  Marshal  Soult  and  General 
Marchaud,  at  Deppen,  on  the  Passarge.  The 
Russians  in  the  action  of  this  day  lost,  according 
to  their  own  acknowledgment,  if  we  may  credit 
the  French  bulletin,  2,000  killed,  and  more  than 
3,000  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French,  accord- 
ing to  their  statement,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  extremely  trifling,  as  usual.  But  they  ac- 
knowledged the  loss  of  250  taken  prisoners,  for 
the  most  part  by  the  Cossacks,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  the  attack,  had  got  into  the  rear  of 
the  French  army. 

Bonaparte,  informed  of  the  movement  of  the 
allies,  left  Finkenstein  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
of  June,  passed  the  night  of  the  6th  at  Saalfield, 
and  that  of  the  7th  in  bivouac,  (i.  e.  a  guard  at 
night  performed  by  the  whole  army,  which, 
either  at  a  siege,  or  lying  before  an  enemy,  every 
evening  draws  out  from  its  tents,  or  huts,  and 
continues  all  night  in  arms,)  with  Marshal  Ney  at 
Deppen,  and  immediately  took  upon  himself  the 
command,  and  issued  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
whole  army.  On  the  8th,  the  fourth  corps 
marched  to  Wolfsdorf,  where  it  fell  in  with  the 
division  of  Kamenskoy,  on  its  way  to  rejoin  the 
main  body.  The  French  corps  attacked  and  de- 
feated it,  and  in  the  evening  took  its  position  at 
Aldkirken.  At  the  same  time,  Bonaparte,  with 
the  corps  of  the  Marshals  Ney  and  Lasnes,  his 
guard,  and  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  advanced  to 
Gutstadt.  Part  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russian 
army,  comprising  10,000  cavalry  and  15,000  in- 
fantry, took  a  position  at  Glottaw,  and  attempted 
to  dispute  the  way.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg, 
after  some  very  skilful  manoeuvres,  drove  the 
Russians  from  all  their  positions.  Three  brigades 
of  light,  and  a  division  of  heavy  cavalry,  car- 
ried all  before  them;  and  the  French  having 
taken  1,000  prisoners,  and  all  the  positions  and 
redoubts,  of  the  Russians,  between  them  and 
Gutstadt,  entered  that  town,  sword  in  hand,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  the  10th,  the  French  army  moved  towards 
Heilsberg,  and  on  its  march  took  several  of  the 
enemy's  camps.  About  a  quarter  of  a  league 
beyond  these  camps,  it  came  up  with  the  rear- 
guard of  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  from  15 
to  18,000  cavalry,  and  several  lines  of  infantry. 
It  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  division  of 
French  dragoons,  the  cuirassiers  of  another  di- 


vision,   and 
French  were 
often  renewed 
corps  under   Marshal 
divisions  inarched  to 


a  brigade   of  light   cavalry.     The 
repulsed  again  and  again,  and  as 
the  attack.     At  two   o'clock  the 
Soult  was  formed.     Two 
the  right,    while   a  third 


marched  to  the  left,  to  seize  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  the  occupation  of  which  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  support  the  left,  of  the  cavalry.  Re- 
inforcement after  reinforcement,  of  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  was  sent  to  the  rear-guard  from  the 
main  army,  which  was  posted  at  Heilsberg:  and 
many  efforts  were  made  by  the  Russians,  who 
were  defended  by  the  fire  of  more  than  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
positions  before  that  town  in  vain.  Several  of 
their  divisions  were  routed,  and  at  nine  in  the 
evening  the  French  found  themselves  under  the 
Russian  entrenchments.  The  fusileers  of  the 
guard,  commanded  by  General  Savary,  were  put 
in  motion  to  sustain  the  division  of  Verdier ;  and 
some  of  the  corps  of  infantry  of  the  reserve,  under 
Marshal  Lasnes,  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  when  it  had  begun  to  be  dark,  in 
order  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  Lans- 
berg,  in  which  he  completely  succeeded.  The 
ardour  of  the  troops  was  such,  that  several  compa- 
nies of  the  infantry  of  the  line  insulted  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  entrenchments.  A  number  of  them 
fell  in  the  ditches  of  the  redoubts  at  the  foot  of 
the  pallisades. 

Bonaparte  passed  the  llth  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. He  there  drew  up  the  different  corns  and 
divisions  of  the  army  in  order  of  battle,  that  the 
war  might  be  terminated  at  once  by  a  decisive 
engagement.  The  whole  of  the  Russian  army 
was  assembled  at  Heilsberg,  where  the  maga- 
zines were  established,  and  it  occupied  a  posi- 
tion strong  by  nature,  and  farther  strengthened 
by  the  labour  of  four  months.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon,  Bonaparte  ordered  Marshal  Davoust 
to  change  his  front,  and  push  forward  the  left 
wing  of  his  corps ;  a  movement  which  brought 
him  upon  the  Lower  Alia,  and  completely  blocked 
up  the  road  from  Eylau.  To  every  corps  of  the 
army  was  assigned  its  proper  station.  Tfiey 
were  all  of  them  re-assernbled  except  the  first 
corps,  which  continued  to  manoeuvre  on  the 
Lower  Passarge.  Thus  the  Russians,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  recommence  hostilities,  found 
themselves  blockaded  in  their  entrenched  camp, 
and  were  offered  battle  on  the  ground  which  they 
themselves  had  chosen.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
believed  that  they  would  make  an  attack  on  the 
llth.  At  the  moment  when  the  French  were 
making  their  dispositions,  the  Russians  shewed 
themselves  ranged  in  columns,  in  the  midst  of 
their  entrenchments,  fortified  with  batteries.  But 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  began  to  pass  the 
Alia,  abandoning  the  whole  country  to  the  left, 
and  leaving  their  magazines  and  their  wounded 
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to  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  12th, 
at  day-break,  all  the  corps  of  the  army  were  in 
motion,  and  took  different  directions. 

In  the  several  actions,  from  the  5th  to  the 
1 2th,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  deprived  of  about  30,000  fighting 
men.  The  number  of  wounded  left  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  amounted  to  between  3 
and  4,000.  The  loss  of  the  French,  as  stated  by 
them,  amounted  to  no  more  than  6  or  700  killed, 
2,000,  or  2,200  wounded,  and  300  prisoners. 

On  the  12th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the 
French  army  entered  Heilsberg,  where  they  found 
in  the  magazines  several  thousand  quintals  of 
grain,  and  a  great  quantity  of  different  kinds  of 
provisions.  A  division  of  dragoons,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  light  cavalry,  pursued  the  Russians  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alia.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  light  corps  of  the  army  advanced  in  various 
directions  in  order  to  pass  the  Russians,  and  get 
between  them  and  their  magazines,  by  cutting  off 
their  retreat  to  Koningsberg.  On  the  same  day, 
at  five  o'clock  P.  M,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  army  had  arrived  at  Eylau.  Here  the 
fields  were  no  longer  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  presented  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  nature.  The  country  was 
every  where  adorned  with  woods,  intersected  by 
lakes,  and  enlivened  by  handsome  villages. 

On  the  13th,  while  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg 
and  the  Marshals  Soult  and  Davoust  had  orders 
to  manoeuvre  before  Koningsberg,  Bonaparte, 
with  the  corps  of  Ney,  Lasnes,  Mortier,  the  im- 
perial guard,  and  the  first  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Victor,  advanced  on  Friedland.  On  the 
same  day  the  9th  regiment  of  hussars  entered  that 
town,  but  was  driven  out  of  it  again  by  3,000 
Russian  cavalry.  On  the  1 4th,  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced on  the  bridge  of  Friedland,  with  the  in- 
tent of  pursuing  their  march  to  Koningsberg, 
and  at  three  in  the  morning  a  cannonade  was 
heard.  "  It  is  a  fortunate  day,"  said  Bonaparte, 
"  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo." 
Different  movements  and  actions  took  place,  by 
which  the  Russians  were  stopped  on  their  inarch, 
and  could  not  pass  the  village  of  Postenbeim. 

A  mighty  struggle  was  now  unavoidable ;  and 
both  armies  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle.  By 
five  in  the  evening,  the  several  corps  of  the  French 
were  at  their  appointed  stations.  Marshal  Ney 
was  on  the  right  wing ;  Marshal  Lasnes  in  the 
centre ;  and  Marshal  Mortier  on  the  left  wing. 
The  corps  of  General  Victor  and  the  guards 
formed  the  reserve.  The  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Grouchy,  supported  the  left 
wing :  the  division  of  dragoons  of  General  La 
Tour  Maubourg,  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  be- 
hind the  right :  and  General  La  Housaye's  divi- 
sion of  dragoons,  with  the  Saxon  cuirassiers, 
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the  Russian  army  was  also  drawn  up  in  the  best  

order  that  the  place  and  circumstances  seemed  CHAP. Vlll. 
to  the  general  to  admit.  His  left  wing  extended 
to  the  town  of  Friedland,  and  his  right  wing  a 
league  and  a  half  in  the  other  direction.  The 
position  taken  by  General  Benningsen  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alia  was,  apparently,  one  continued 
plain;  but  intersected  by  a  deep  ravin  full  of 
water,  and  almost  impassable.  This  ravin  ran  in 
a  line  between  Domnow  and  Friedland,  where  it 
formed  a  lake  to  the  left  of  that  place,  and  sepa- 
rated the  right  wing  of  the  Russians  from  their 
centre.  A  thick  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Friedland,  on  more  elevated 
ground,  fringed  the  plain  of  the  Alia,  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  except  at  its  extremity  at 
the  left,  where  there  was  an  open  space  between 
the  wood  and  the  river.  In  front  of  the  wood, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Friedland,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  army,  was  the 
small  village  of  Henrischsdorf.  The  field  of  bat- 
tle lay  between  the  left  of  this  village  and  the 
Alia,  to  the  south  of  Friedland. 

Bonaparte  having  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  instantly  determined  to  take  the  town 
of  Friedland.  Then  suddenly  changing  his  front 
and  advancing  his  right,  he  commenced  the  attack 
with  the  first  part  of  that  wing;  the  firing  of 
twenty  cannon  from  a  battery  being  the  signal 
of  battle.  At  the  same  moment  the  division  under 
General  Marchand,  supported  on  the  left  by  ano- 
ther division,  advanced  sword  in  hand  on  the 
enemy,  his  line  of  direction  being  pointed  towards 
the  steeple  of  the  town.  When  the  Russians  per- 
ceived that  Marshal  Ney  had  left  the  wood  in 
which  bis  left  wing  had  been  posted,  they  endea- 
voured to  surround  him  with  some  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  a  multitude  of  Cossacks  :  but  Gene- 
ral La  Tour  Maubourg's  division  of  dragoons 
rode  up  at  full  gallop  to  the  right  wing,  and  re- 
pelled the  attack.  In  the  meantime,  General 
Victor,  who  commanded,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
a  corps  of  the  grand  army,  erected  a  battery  of 
thirty  cannon  in  the  front  of  his  centre ;  and 
his  works  pushing  forwards  more  than  400  paces, 
greatly  annoyed  the  Russians,  whose  various 
manoeuvres  for  producing  a  diversion  were  all  in 
vain.  Marshal  Ney  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
directing  the  most  minute  movements  with  his 
characteristic  intrepidity  and  coolness.  Several 
Russian  columns  that  had  attacked  his  right  wing 
were  received  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and 
driven  into  the  Alia.  Thousands  were  lost  in 
that  river,  and  some  escaped  by  swimming.  In 
the  meantime,  Marshal  Ney's  left  wing  reached 
the  raveline  which  surrounded  the  town  of  Fried- 
land.  The  imperial  guard  of  Russia,  both  horse 
and  foot,  which  had  been  placed  there  in  ambush, 
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which  for   a  moment  wavered.      But  Duponts 

CHAP.  VIII.  division,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  reserve, 
^•-*"v-x_  fell  on  the  Russian  imperial  guards,  and  defeated 
1S07.      them  with  great  slaughter.     Several  other  bodies 
were  sent  from  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army 
for  the  defence  of  the  most  important  position  of 
Friedland  :  but  the  impetuosity,  the  numbers,  and 
the  prompt  and  skilful  co-operation  of  the  assail- 
ants with  an  immense  artillery,  prevailed.     Fried- 
land  was  taken ;  and  its  streets  bestrewed  with 
dead  bodies. 

The  attempts  of  the  Russians  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  being  defeated,  they  made  repeated 
attacks  on  their  centre.  But  all  the  efforts  of 
both  their  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  French  columns,  were  exerted  in 
vain.  Marshal  Mortier,  who,  during  the  whole 
day,  had  exhibited  the  greatest  coolness  and  in- 
trepidity, in  supporting  the  left  wing,  advanced, 
and  was  in  his  turn  supported  by  the  fuzileers  of 
the  guard  under  the  command  of  General  Savary. 
The  French  columns  pressed  forward  on  the  Rus- 
sians, chiefly  along  the  sides  of  the  ravin  ;  which 
was,  thus,  as  advantageous  to  the  French,  as  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Russians.  Victory,  which 
had  never,  in  the  judgment  of  the  French  generals 
who  drew  up  the  bulletin,  been  for  a  moment 
doubtful,  now  declared  decidedly  in  their  favor. 
The  French  horse  and  foot  guards,  and  two  divi- 
sions of  the  reserve  attached  to  the  first  corps, 
were  not  in  the  action. 

The  field  of  battle  presented  one  of  the  most 
horrible  spectacles  of  wounded,  dying,  and  dead 
men  and  horses,  that  was  ever  beheld.  The  num- 
ber of  the  dead  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  was 
estimated  by  the  French  at  from  15  to  18,000 ; 
and  that  of  the  dead  on  their  own  side  at  less 
than  500.  But  they  admitted  that  the  number  of 
'  their  wounded  amounted  to  3,000.  Eighty  can- 

non, and  a  great  number  of  covered  waggons  and 
standards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Russians  were  pursued  in  their  retreat  to- 
wards Koningsberg  till  eleven  o'clock.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  cut-off  columns 
endeavoured  to  pass,  and  part  of  them  did  pass 
the  Alia  at  several  fordable  places.  But  next 
day  covered  waggons,  cannon,  and  harness,  were 
every  where  seen  in  the  river. — "  The  battle  of 
Friedland,"  said  the  French  bulletin,  "  is  worthy 
to  be  numbered  among  those  of  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz,  and  Jena.  The  enemy  were  numerous,  had 
fine  cavalry,  and  fought  bravely." 

Next  day,  June  15,  the  Russians  endeavoured 
to  re-assemble  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alia, 
while  the  French  army  manoeuvred  on  the  left 
bank  to  cut  them  oft'  from  Koningsberg.  The 
heads  of  the  hostile  columns  arrived  at  Wehlaw, 
a  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alia  and 


the  Pregel,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  Rus- 
sians, at  day-break  on  the  16th,  passed  the  Pregel, 
and  continued  their  retreat  to  the  Niemen. — The 
French  bulletin  stated,  that  "  having  destroyed 
all  the  bridges,  they  took  advantage  of  that  ob- 
stacle to  proceed  on  their  retreat."  If  there  were 
several  bridges  on  the  Pregel,  they  must,  however, 
have  left  one  at  least  standing,  till  they  had 
crossed  the  river  themselves,  though  the  French 
gazetteers  insinuated,  that  they  escaped  only  by 
means  of  the  demolition  of  all  the  bridges. 

The  following  account,  which  was  given  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  campaign  of  Poland,  appears 
faithful  and  consistent.  "  At  Wehlaw  the  Russian 
army  passed  the  Pregel,  without  any  loss  or  even 
annoyance,  on  a  single  bridge.  A  detachment  of 
4,000  French  troops  watched  their  movements, 
but  did  not  oppose  their  retreat.  The  bridge 
was  then  burnt :  and  the  Russians  continued 
their  retrograde  movement  to  Pepelken,  where 
they  were  rejoined  by  the  Prussian  corps,  under 
General  Lestocq,  and  a  Russian  corps,  under 
General  Kaminskoy,  who  had  been  detached  to 
Koningsberg  on  the  10th  :  for,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  main  Russian  army,  Koningsberg  was  unten- 
able." At  eight  in  the  morning  Bonaparte  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Pregel.  and  took  a  position 
there  with  the  army.  Almost  all  the  magazines 
which  the  enemy  had  on  the  Alia,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  river  or  burnt.  At  Wehlaw, 
however,  the  French  found  more  than  6,000  quin- 
tals of  corn — possession  was  taken  of  Koningsberg 
by  the  corps  under  3Iarshal  Soult.  At  this  place 
were  found  some  hundred  thousand  quintals  of 
corn,  more  than  20,000  wounded  Russians  and 
Prussians,  and  all  the  ammunition  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  Russians  by  England,  including 
160,000  muskets  that  had  not  been  landed. 

The  French  bulletin  concluded  as  follows : 
"  It  was  on  the  5th  of  June  that  the  enemy  re- 
newed hostilities.  Their  loss  in  the  ten  days  that 
followed  their  first  operations  may  be  reckoned  at 
60,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  taken,  or  otherwise 
put  hors  de  combat.  They  have  lost  a  part  of  their 
artillery,  almost  all  their  ammunition,  and  the  whole 
of  their  magazines  on  a  line  of  more  than  forty 
leagues.  The  French  armies  have  seldom  ob- 
tained such  great  advantages  with  so  little  loss." 

The  conduct  of  the  Russian  general,  who  had 
been  so  much  extolled  when  his  operations  were 
supposed  to  have  been  successful,  was  now,  as 
commonly  happens  to  the  unfortunate,  very  much 
censured. 

General  Benningsen  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  real  situation  of  affairs  after  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  as  he  had  done  after  that  of  Eylau : 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  any  farther  contest  with  the  French  in  the 
field  of  battle,  would  be,  at  that  time,  a  hopeless 
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sionate  and  com|>e,  .. 
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commenced  this  short  campaign  of  ten  aays  witu 
160,000  men,  including  all  kinds  of  troops  sta- 
tioned between  the  Oder  and  the  Alia  ;  and  that 
the  allies  had  about  100,000  effective  men,  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  besides  Cossacks,  Bashkins, 
and  other  irregular  troops.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  the  French  officers,  that  from  the  5th  to  the 
14th  of  June,  the  grand  army  had  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  at  least  20,000  men. 

On  the  19th,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  Bonaparte 
with  his  guards  entered  Tilsit.  The  Russians, 
pursued  after  the  battle  of  Friedland  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  at  the  head  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  light  cavalry,  and  some  divisions  of 
dragoons  and  cuirassiers,  crossed  the  Niemen, 
burned  the  bridge  of  Tilsit,  and  continued  their 
retreat  eastward.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
had  remained  three  weeks  with  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty at  Tilsit,  left  that  place  along  with  the  king 
in  great  haste.  On  the  19tb,  an  armistice  was 
proposed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  French  army,  by 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief.  In  consequence 
of  this  proposition,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on  at 
Tilsit,  on  the  22d  of  June,  by  which  it  was  settled 
that  hostilities  should  not  be  resumed  on  either 
side  without  a  month's  previous  notice  of  such  an 
intention.  That  a  similar  armistice  should  be 
concluded  between  the  French  and  the  Prussian 
armies  in  the  course  of  five  days.  That  plenipo- 
tentiaries should  be  instantly  appointed  by  the 
different  parties,  for  the  salutary  work  of  paci- 
fication ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  boundary  between 
the  French  and  Russian  armies,  during  the  ar- 
mistice, was  the  Thai  wag,  or  middle  of  the  stream 
of  the  Niemen  from  the  Kurisch-haff,  where  it 
falls  into  the  sea  to  Grodno:  and  a  line  from 
thence  to  the  confines  of  Russia,  between  the 
Narew  and  the  Bug.  Such  was  the  formidable 
position  of  the  French,  while  nothing  remained  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  but  the  small  town  and 
territory  of  Memel. 

The  first  interview  between  Bonaparte,  or  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  as  he  was  now  called,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  took  place  on  the  25th 
of  June,  on  a  raft  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
on  the  Niemen,  where  two  tents  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  by  the  French.  Alex- 
ander and  Bonaparte  landed  from  their  boats  at 
the  same  time,  and  embraced  each  other.  It 
was  settled  that  half  the  town  of  Tilsit  should 
be  considered  as  neutral  ground,  and  be  occupied 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  officers  of 
his  household,  and  his  body-guards.  Great  were 
the  mutual  courtesies  and  expressions  of  kindness 
and  respect  that  ensued  among  French,  Russians, 
and  Prussians  of  all  ranks  :  visiting,  feasting,  and 
all  kinds  of  entertainment  and  festivity  that  could 
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acknowledge,    aritl    eui|iliai.ii,c>iiy    express   every  CHAP. VI 
sentiment  of  social   and  generous  affection.      A    ~~^~'J^' 
magnificent    dinner    was  given    by   Napoleon's 
guards  to  those  of  Alexander  ajjd  the  King  of     * 
Prussia.     At  this  entertainment  they  exchanged 
uniforms,  and  were  seen  in  the  streets  in  a  mot- 
ley kind  of  dress,  partly  Russian,  partly   Prus- 
sian, and  partly  French.     It  is  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  the  chiefs  of  so  many  islands  in  the 
South-seas  exchange  names  for  a  time,  wifh  per- 
sons to  whom  they  wish  to  shew  friendship,  or 
pay  a  compliment.     A  stranger  to  the  ways  of    x 
Europe,    witnessing   at   Tilsit  such  ardent  love 
among  those  different  tongues  and  nations,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  might  have  wondered 
what  could  possibly   have   impelled  such  good- 
natured  and  tender-hearted  people  to  the  most 
horrid  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  bis 
majesty  Napoleon,  styling  himself  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  King  of  Ita-ly,  and  his  majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  at  Tilsit,  July  7. 
As  the  contest  between  Russia  and  France  re- 
lated not  to  any  direct  interests  of  their  own,  but 
wholly  to  those  of  their  respective  allies,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  adjusted  between  these  powers 
on  their  own  account,  farther  than  that  there 
should  be  henceforth  perfect  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween their  imperial  majesties  ;  that  all  hostilities 
between  them  should  immediately  cease  at  all 
points  by  sea  and  land ;  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, couriers  should  be  dispatched  to  their  re- 
spective generals  and  other  commanders.  The 
great  sacrifice  to  peace,  was,  of  course,  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  was  reduced  at  once 
from  the  rank  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary, 
at  best,  power  of  Europe,  and  all  that  had  been 
done  for  the  augmentation  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  monarchy  by  the  great  Frederick,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  undone  in  one  day.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  together 
with  an  immense  territory,  lost  near  the  half  of  his 
yearly  revenues,  and  5,000,000  of  his  subjects. 

The  greater  part  of  those  provinces  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  had, 
at  different  times,  been  subjected  to  Prussia,  were 
annexed  to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  with 
power  of  possession  and  sovereignty,  under  the 
title  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  was  to  be 
governed  according  to  a  new  constitution  o¥ 
system  of  fundamental  laws,  that  should  secure 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the 
said  duchy,  and  be  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  neighbouring  states. 

This  constitution,  framed  on  the  model  of  that 
of  France,  was  presented,  approved  by  Napoleon, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  constitution,  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Pro- 
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-  -  signed  by  him,  and  counter-signed  by  his  secre- 
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The  city  of  Danfzig,  with  a  territory  of  two 
leagues  around  it,  was  restored  to  her  former  in- 
dependemV,  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia  ana  his  majesty  the  King 
of  Saxony,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  by  whicn 
she  was  governed  at  the  time  when  she  ceased  to 
be  her  own  mistress..  For  a  communication  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  Duchy  'of 
Warsaw,  his  majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  was 
to  have  the  free  use  of  a  military  road  through 
the  states  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  :  this 
road,  the  number  of  troops  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
at  once,  and  the  resting-places,  with  magazines,  to 
be  fixed  by  a  particular  agreement  between  the 
two  sovereigns,  under  the  mediation  of  France. 
Neither  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Saxony,  nor  the  city  of  Dantzig, 
were  to  oppose  any  obstacles  whatever  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  under  the  name 
of  tolls,  rights,  or  duties.  In  order,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  establish  a  natural  boundary  between 
Russia  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  certain  ter- 
ritory, heretofore  und"er  the  dominion  of  Prussia, 
to  be  for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of  Russia. 
This  territory  added  several  subjects  to  those  of 
the  Russian  empire.  —  Their  royal  highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  Oldenburgh,  andMeck- 
lenbHrgh-Schwerin,  were  each  of  them  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  complete  and  quiet  possession  of 
their  estates:  but  the  ports  in  the  Duchies  of 
Oldenburgh  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  French 
garrisons  till  a  definitive  treaty  should  be  signed 
between  France  and  England  ;  for  accomplishing 
which,  the  mediation  of  Russia  was  to  be  accept- 
ed, on  the  condition  that  this  mediation  should 
be  accepted  by  England  in  one  month  after  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty.  Until  the  ra- 
tification of  a  definitive  treaty,  of  peace  between 
France  and  England,  all  the  ports  of  Prussia, 
without  exception,  to  be  shut  against  the 
English. 

His  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
acknowledged  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  ; 
bis  majesty  Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  ; 
his  majesty  Lewis  Napoleon,  King  of  Holland  ; 
and  his  imperial  highness  Prince  Jerome  Na- 
poleon, as  King  of  Westphalia:  a  kingdom  to 
consist  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  other 
states  then  in  possession  of  his  majesty  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  These  were  the  most  generally 
important  articles  in  the  treaties.  There  were 
others  relating  to  private  estates  and  other  pro- 
perty, more  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  individuals. 
The  time  and  manner  in  which  the  different  sti- 
pulations in  the  treaties  were  to  be  carried  into 


execution,  were  fixed  by  a  special  convu"':---  "•"- 
tween  FranceanjiJBw*^— 

'.n.-c-rrnssian   fortresses   in  Silesia,    tnat  held 

out  the  longest  against  (he  besieging  French, 
were  Glatz  and  Silverberg.  They  capitulated  at 
last  about  the  end  of  the  caiiijcri^n,  begn.i  'lie 
5tli  and  ended  on  (lie  2Ist  of  Jim.",  Gm-  -\\-/ 
and  Col  berg,  though  vigorously  besieged,  :  (ill 
held  out  when  a  negociation  for  peace  was  en- 
tered into  at  Tilsit.  The  siege  of  this  last  place 
was  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  French.  If  all  the 
governors'  of  Prussian  fortresses,  from  (lie  14th 
of  October,  180(5,  to  the  14th  of  June,  1M>7,  had 
been  animated  with  the  fidelity  and  persevering- 
courage  of  General  Btucher,  the  issue  of  tlie  war 
might  have  been  very  different.  It  was  at  this  siege 
that  Colonel  Schill,  whose  heroism,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  afterwards 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  in 
the  situation  of  a  Prussian  captain  retired  from  ser- 
vice, when  the  misfortunes  and  dangers  of  his 
country  called  his  courage  and  military  skill  into 
action.  He  was  extremely  successful,  during  the 
siege  of  Colberg,  in  harassing  the  French  at  the 
head  of  an  irregular  levy.  It  was  this  officer 
that  took  General  Victor  prisoner,  on  his  way  to 
Dantzig ;  when  he  also  intercepted  a  treasure  of 
100,000  ducats  belonging  to  the  enemy.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gave  hint 
the  command  of  a  regiment. 

Neither  the  loss  of  so  much -and  so  fine  ter- 
ritory, nor  of  revenue,  nor  of  population,  was 
so  severe  a  wound,  at  least  a  wound  so  severely 
felt  by  the  Prussian  monarchy,  as  the  degrading- 
conditions  on  which  he  was  suffered  to  retain 
what  remained ;  a  military  road  across  Silesia, 
for  opening  and  maintaining  a  communication 
between  the  King  of  Saxony's  German  domi- 
nions, and  his  new  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  tin- 
shutting  up  of  all  the  Prussian  ports  against  Eng- 
land :  those  very  ports  through  which  he  had  just 
received  arms,  and  other  succours. 

The  more  attentively  we  consider  the  pacifi- 
cation at  Tilsit,  the  more  we  must  perceive  the 
Machiavelian  policy  and  deep-laid  designs  of 
Bonaparte. 

The  fine  Duchy  of  Silesia  would  not,  it  may 
fee  presumed,  have  been  restored  to  Prussia,  if, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  it  had  not  been 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  constant  source  of  hos- 
tility between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
The  military  high-way  across  Silesia  was,  in 
like  manner,  calculated  to  foment  jealousy  and 
discord  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den; while  it  was  to  be  at  the  same  time  wholly 
under  the  mediation,  that  is,  the  control,  of  France. 
The  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  strengthened  by 
the  creation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
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was  rendered  too  powerful  to  be  shaken  by  any 
aggression  on  tbe  part  of  Austria  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  Russia  on  the  olher.  And  this  same 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  it  should  seem 
was  intended  to  be  pre-eminent  among  the  other 
members  of  the  confederation,  was  to  receive  far- 
ther accessions  of  territory,  by  the  annexiou  of 
any  other  states  that  might  be  thought  proper  by 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  And  the 
.Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  engaged  to  recognize 
the  limits — whatever  they  might  be — that  should 
be  determined  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  article. 
The  combination  of  this  article  with  a  passage 
in  Bonaparte's  address  to  the  senate  about  a  month 
thereafter,  gave  rise  to  very  serious  reflection 
and  anticipation.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh,  which  was  the  first  to  conspire 
against  our  independence,  yet  reigns,  it  owes  this 
to  n>y  sincere  friendship  for  the  powerful  em- 
peror of  the  NORTH.  A  French  priuce  shall  reign 
on  the  Elbe.  He  will  know  how  to  conciliate 
the  interests  of  his  subjects,  with  his  first  and 
most  sacred  duties."  By  the  appellation  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  North,  it  was  understood  by  many 
to  insinuate  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not 
to  extend  his  dominions  any  farther  to  the  west 
or  the  sou !li. 

The  young  King  of  Sweden  was  now  the  only 
potentate  on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  refused 
to  bend  his  neck  to  the  domination  of  Bona- 
parte. It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  on 
thelSth,  an  armistice  was  concluded  between  the 
Swedish  and  French  generals  at  Skatklow,  to  be 
continued  till  ten  days  should  have  expired,  after 
notice  of  an  intention  to  resume  hostilities :  which 
term  of  ten  days  was  afterwards,  by  an  additional 
article,  extended  to  thirty.  But  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, having  himself  assumed  the  command  of  his 
army  in  Pomerania,  immediately  declared  his  in- 
tention to  acknowledge  only  the  first  stipulation 
of  a  term  of  ten  days.  In  the  mean  time,  not- 
withstanding the  armistice,  the  Swedish  navy 
held  all  the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  possession, 
or  under  the  influence  of.  France,  in  the  strictest 
blockade,  and  carried  on  hostilities  at  the  motith 
of  the  Trave,  and  against  the  corps  of  French  and 
Germans  besieging  Colberg.  Remonstrances 
were  made  on  this  subject,  a  correspondence  en- 
sued about  the  meaning  and  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, and,  at  the  King  of  Sweden's  request,  a 
conference  was  held  between  his  majesty  and 
Marshal  Brune,  June  4,  at  Skatklow,  which  lies 
within  the  Swedish  territory. 

The  marshal  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  king,  after  a  short  silence,  said,  "  I  come  here 
l>y  order  of  your  majesty."  The  king  immediately 
told  him,  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  the  mar- 
shal himself,  that  they  might  come  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding respecting-  the  additional  article  of 
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the  armistice  of  Skatklow,  and  declared  his  UB-  BOOK  VII. 

alterable  resolution   to  recognize    only   the   first  

armistice. — The  conversation,  after  this,  turned  CHAP.VIU. 
on  the  general  situation  of  affairs  in  France  ;  the 
allegiance  due  by  the  French  to  their  legitimate 
king  ;  the  virtues  and  talents  of  that  prince  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  the  principal  topics  that  are  usually 
insisted  on  by  the  French  loyalists.  The  king 
also  brought  under  the  marshal's  consideration 
the  instability  of  the  present  violent  order  of 
affairs  in  France  ;  spoke  of  the  king's  procla- 
mation, in  which  be  promised  to  all  the  officers 
who  should  return  to  their  duty,,  the  continuance 
of  their  rank,  and  plainly  attempted  to  shake 
his  adherence  to  Bonaparte,  and  draw  him  over 
to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII.  his  legitimate  so- 
vereign. In  this  conference,  the  king  displayed 
extensive  information  and  promptitude  of  under- 
standing, as  well  as  the  sublimest  sentiments  of 
virtue  and  religion.  The  French  general,  though 
precluded  by  his  situation  from  any  display  of 
honor,  virtue,  or  religion,  sustained  the  part  he 
had  to  act,  uniting  firmness  in  his  own  cause,  and 
quick  recollection  and  good  sense,  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  person  of  his  Swedish  majesty. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  king's  arrival  at 
Stralsund,  he  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions for  improving  the  fortifications  of  Stralsund, 
and  for  the  erection  of  new  works  on  the  island 
of  Rugen.  His  army  at  Stralsund  consisted  of 
about  13,000  Swedes  and  4,000  Prussians,  and 
he  was  in  expectation  of  being  soon  joined  by  a 
large  force  from  England. 

Even  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  this  heroic 
prince,  too  much,  alas !  in  the  spirit  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  at  Bender,  issued  from  the  for- 
tress at  Stralsund  the  following  address  to  the 
German  nation  :  "  German  soldiers  !  A  German 
priuce  still  speaks  to  you,  who  has  never  forgot 
what  is  due  to  honor  and  duty.  Still  his  voice 
assails  you,  to  remind  you  that  ye  are  a  nation 
destined  to  honor  and  independence ;  not  to  in- 
famy and  oppression.  Your  princes  have  for- 
gotten the  loyalty  of  their  ancestors.  They 
have  forgotten  that  Germany  is  but  one  state, 
and  the  Germans  but  one  nation.  They  have 
exposed  you  to  the  most  infamous  destiny;  to 
promote  the  abhorred  principles  and  designs  of 
the  Corsican  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Shake  off, 
then,  in  God's  name,  the  iguominious  bondage. 
Never  can  a  more  favorable  opportunity  occur  to 
turn  your  arms  against  the  oppressors  of  your  un- 
happy country.  From  the  ramparts  of  Stralsund, 
the  only  independent  burg  remaining  in  Germany, 
and  which  has  bid  defiance  to  time,  thousands 
will  descend  and  unite  with  you  for  your  de- 
liverance." 

At  Putt,  a  town  of  Anterior  Pomerania,  eight 
miles  SS\V.  from  Stralsund,  the  Swedes  were 
attacked  in  their  entrenchments  by  a  corps  of  the 
7C 
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BOOK  Vli.  grand  army  of  observation,  under  Marshal  Brnno. 

.  The  Swedes,  though  bearing-  no  proportion  to  the 

CHAP.  VIII.  number  of  the  assailants,  made  an  obstinate,  and, 
to  the  enemy,  a  destructive  resistance.  The  loss 
of  the  French,  or  rather  of  their  German  and 
Dutch  allies,  was  computed  at  2,400  in  killed  and 
wounded  ;  that  of  the  Swedes  at  1,500.  A  re- 
giment of  Hollanders  was  cut  in  pieces ;  one  of 
Bavarians  destroyed  by  a  masqued  battery.  The 
Swedes,  however,  were  driven  tinder  (he  walls 
of  Stralsund  ;  from  whence  they  made  frequent 
and  vigorous  sallies.  They  performed  prodigies 
of  valour :  but  these  availed  not  ngainst  the  army 
under  Le  Brun<>,  composed  of  different  nations 
to  the  amount  of  70,000  men.  The  Swedish 
army  found  itself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
evacuating  Stralsund,  which  it  did  on  the  IDth 
of  August,  after  destroying  their  magazines, 
spiking  their  cannon,  and  smashing  their  car- 
riages, and  throwing  them  into  the  ditches. 

In  the  evacuation  of  Stralsund,  his  Swedish 
majesty  shewed  a  good  deal  of  finesse.  The 
king  being  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  draw- 
ing any  more  troops,  consistently  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  from  Sweden,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity there  was  of  strengthening  the  defence  of 
Rugen,  sent  his  adjutant-general,  Baron  Vege- 
sack,  chief  in  command  at  Stralsund,  to  the  senate 
and  deacons  of  the  corporations  of  Burghers,  to 
ask  them  if  they  were  determined  to  stand  a 
siege  ;  in  which  case  they  might  depend  on  all 
the  assistance  and  protection  to  be  expected  from 
the  valor  of  Sweetish  troops :  or  if,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  calamities  of  a  siege,  they  were  in- 
clined, agreeably  to  a  former  petition  of  theirs 
to  the  king,  to  treat  with  the  enemy  for  peace  t 
They  humbly  thanked  his  majesty  for  his  gracious 
message;  and,  of  the  two  options  they  had  given 
to  them,  preferred  the  latter:  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  fortress  of  Stralsund  was  on  the  same 


day  committed  to  their  care,  and  measures  were  im- 
mediately taken  for  convey  ing  the  troops  and  stores 
toRugen;  which  was  effected  in  the  night  of  the 
IfHh  and  '20th  of  August.  On  the  20th,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  king  leavingStralsund, 
went  to  Altafer,  to  give  all  necessary  orders  re- 
specting the  operations  going  forward ;  and  re- 
mained there  during  the  passage  of  the  troops. 
That  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Swedes  might 
not  be  suspected  by  the  enemy,  an  aid-de-c;irnp,  by 
orders  of  the  king,  presenting  himself  at  the  out- 
posts of  the  French,  announced,  that  at  any  hour 
that  should  lie  appointed,  a  Swedish  officer, General 
Peyron,  would  attend  General  Brune  with  some 
proposals  relating  to  the  fortress  of  Stralsund,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  there  should  be  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
aid-de-camp  was  received  by  General  Reille,  and 
it  was  agreed  on  that  Marshal  Brune  should  see 
General  Peyron  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  that  hour,  deputies  from  the  senate  of  Slral- 
simd  arrived  at  the  French  out-posts,  and  in  a 
little  time  thereafter  General  Peyron,  who  had 
it  in  charge  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  his  master 
the  King  of  Sweden,  that  as  the  fortress  of 
Stralsund  had  been  wholly  given  up  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  senate,  the  king  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  military  arrangements  respecting  it ; 
and  that  he  appeared,  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
only  to  see  that  the  terms  of  capitulation  should 
be  just  and  reasonable.  Early  on  the  20th, 
all  the  troops  and  stores  were  safely  landed  on 
the  island  of  Rugen,  where  8,000  Germans,  in 
British  pay,  had  arrived  some  weeks  before, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  but  were 
by  this  time  employed  in  another  part  of  the 
Baltic.  The  small  Swedish  army  capitulated 
early  in  September,  and  all  the  islands  on  the 
German  coast  of  the  Baltic  were  included  in  the 
capitulation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Revolution  at  Constantinople. — Fruitless  Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles. — Capture,  and  subsequent. 
Evacuation  by  the  English,  of  Alexandria. — Unauthorised  Expedition  against  Bumos  .'/»/re,v.— 
State  of'  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. — Decrees  of  Bonaparte  against  the  Commerce  of  Eng- 
land.— British  Orders  of  Council. — Misunderstanding  with  the  United  States. — Character  and 
Policy  of  General  C'hristophe,  Chief  in  St.  Domingo. — Capture  of  C'uracoa. — Transactions  in 
the  East  Indies. 


THE  designs  of  Russia  on  Constantinople  have 
been  already  intimated  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
During  her  struggle  with  France,  her  attack  on 
Turkey  was  so  well-timed,  that  a  revolution  sud- 


denly happened  at  Constantinople,  by  means  of 
which  Mustapha  IV.  was  placed  on  the  throne. 
The  French  attributed  this  to  the  influence  of 
British  gold,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
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it  was  occasioned  by  the  resentment  of  tlie  Janis- 
saries, on  account  of  some  late  innovations  made 
by  the  government,  supposed  to  be  favorable  to 
tlie  Christians.  Like  his  predecessor,  the  new 
Turkish  monarch  fell  into  the  influence  of 
France,  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  hos- 
tility ef  Russia,  notwithstanding1  the  Russians 
declared  that  it  was  only  their  wish  to  rescue  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  the  hands  of  Bonaparte. 

Early  in  this  year,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  out 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Duckworth,  con- 
sisting of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  three- 
deckers,  besides  frigates  and  gun-boats.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  representation  of  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot  to  the  British  government  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  the  Russian 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg!),  and  was  intended  to 
give  weight  to  the  negociation  of  Britain  and 
Russia  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  a  peace.  The  British  fleet  cast 
anchor  at  the  Isle  of  Tenedos  about  the  middle 
of  February,  being  joined  by  a  British  frigate 
from  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  in  which 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  made  his  escape,  from  the  dread 
of  personal  violence.  The  English  fleet  passed 
the  Dardanelles  (the  Bosphorus  Thracius  of  an- 
tiquity) on  the  lyth,  and  made  no  return  to  the 
lire  of  the  Turks,  as  a  token  of  forbearance.  But 
while  passing  the  narrow  strait  between  Sestos 
and  Abydos,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  an- 
swering a  very  heavy  cannonade,  which  was 
opened  on  them  from  the  inner  castles.  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  destroyed  a  small  Turkish  squadron, 
and  the  marines  spiked  the  cannon  of  a  formid- 
able battery. 

A  fruitless  negociation  commenced  after  this, 
which  continued  for  several  days,  during  which 
time  the  Turks  constructed  very  formidable  bat- 
teries along  the  shore.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  orders,  the  people  of  Constantinople 
were  employed  in  this  work,  which  they  carried 
on  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  mounting  600 
pieces  of  artillery  on  batteries  and  breast-works. 
These  were  managed  by  French  engineers,  whom, 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Russia, 
the  sultan  had  procured  from  Dalmatia.  The 
British  admiral  and  ambassador  offered,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  withdraw  beyoml  the  Dardanelles, 
would  the  Porte  deliver  up  its  fleet  and  naval 
stores,  although  the  amity  of  Britain  and  Russia 
should  be  declined;  but  should  this  be  refused, 
they  threatened  to  bombard  the  Turkish  metro- 
polis. 

However,  during  the  whole  of  the  negociation, 
the  British  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  put  this 
threatening  in  execution,  as  they  could  not, 
through  stress  of  weather,  maintain  a  station  suffi- 
ciently near  for  bombarding  it.  Had  the  Turks 
been  allowed  another  week  to  complete  their  bat- 
teries, it  is  even  doubtful  whetker  the  British 
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squadron  would  ever  have  relumed  home.  From  BOOK  VII. 
this  perilous  condition  the  admiral  was  glad  to  get 
away,  instead  of  attempting  to  assault  a  city 
defended  by  200,000  enemies,  whose  destruction, 
had  it  been  even  possible,  would  have  been  an 
extremely  unprofitable  act  of  vengeance.  He 
weighed  anchor  to  repass  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
1st  of  March,  which  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out loss  and  danger.  Bullets  and  prodigious 
blocks  of  marble,  one  of  which,  weighing  full 
seven  hundred  weight,  cut  the  mainmast  of  the 
Windsor  Castle  man-of-war  in  two,  and  the  ship 
herself  was  with  difficulty  saved.  The  loss  in 
men,  sustained  by  the  British  admiral,  amounted 
to  250. 

General  Fox  dispatched  a  force  of  5,000  men 
from  Messina,  under  General  M'Kenzie,  to  take 
possession  of  Alexandria,  which  was  accomplished 
wilh  little  difficulty  or  bloodshed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  ;  but  unhappily,  from  a  groundless  dread  of 
scarcity  in  the  captured  place,  an  attempt  was  like- 
wise made  to  take  Rosetta,  and  from  the  failure 
of  expected  assistance  from  the  Mamelukes,  as 
well  as  from  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief 
being  intercepted,  which  were  sent  to  the  storm- 
ing party,  a  large  force  of  the  British  were  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off,  in  which  affair  about  1,000 
men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  lost.  The  com- 
manding officers  at  Alexandria  being  now  me- 
naced with  expulsion  by  the  disaffection  of  the  in- 
habitants, ana  with  repeated  attacks  from  the 
enemy,  pouring  down  troops  from  Cairo,  gave 
up  all  idea  of  defending  the  place,  and  agreed 
to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  on  condition  that  the 
Turks  would  restore  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken  at  Rosetta.  These  terms  being  obtained, 
the  British  troops  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  result  of  Sir  Home  Popham's  unautho- 
rised expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres  had  left  the 
remainder  of  the  British  troops  in  that  quarter, 
at  the  close  of  1806,  in  possession  of  nothing 
more  than  the  solitary  post  of  Maldonado.  Not 
resembling  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  that  suc- 
ceeded them  in  respect  of  Alexandria,  though  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Grenville  did  not  approve  of  the 
expedition,  they  were  unwilling  that  the  glory  of 
the  nation  should  be  tarnished,  by  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  a  conquest  once  made. 

When  the  ministers  received  information  of  the 
recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  they  ordered  General 
Craufurd,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  expedition  to 
Chili,  to  give  up  that  enterprize,  and  repair  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  which  the  whole  British 
force  in  the  Plata  amounted  to  9,500  men.  It 
was  truly  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  mi- 
nisters sent  out  orders  to  General  Whitlocke  to 
take  the  chief  command  ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  8,000  of 
these  troops,  some  of  them  unquestionably  the 
finest  brigades  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain. 
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Though  provided  with  artillery,  lie  marched  the 
troops  with  unloaded  arms,  and  iron  crows  to  force 
their  way  into  the  town,  and  burst  open  the  houses 
with  these  porter-like  weapons.  Someof  theBrifish 
troops  forced  their  way  into  the  town,  by  their  cha- 
racteristic gallantry,  but  many  of  them  were  over- 
powered by  irresisiible  numbers.  Alarmed  at  the 
loss  of  3,000  men,  who  fell  asacrifice  to  this  mad  and 
desperate  measure,  he  negociated  with  the  enemy 
for  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  and  having 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  river  Plata, 
'  lie  returned  to  Britain,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  majesty's  service. 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  peace  of 
Tilsit,  all  the  continent  of  Europe  lay  prostrate 
before  Bonaparte.  But  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, mistress  of  the  seas,  still  defied  his  power, 
and  threatened  to  harass  his  extended  coasts  with 
never-ceasing  aggression,  which  she  seemed  still 
able  to  continue  by  means  of  the  resources 
opened  by  her  vast  commerce.  Swedeu  and 
Portugal  were  willing,  but  not  able,  to  maintain 
their  independence:  and  Denmark  was,  above 


all 


things,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  war, 


either  with  France  or  England,  by  a  strict  and 
rigid  observance  of  that  neutrality  which  had 
hitherto  protected  her.  But,  the  open  country  of 
Tlolstein  opposed  no  barriers  for  its  own  defence 
and  that  of  Jutland,  while  its  richness  and  fer- 
tility both  invited  and  facilitated  the  entrance  of 
that  army  which  had  hovered  Ion<r  on  its  fron- 
tier.— It  was  against  the  commerce  of  England 
alone,  that  Bonaparte  had  now  to  make  war: 
and  as  he  could  not  do  this  at  sea,  his  fleets  hav- 
ing been  almost  annihilated,  he  conceived  the  ex- 
travagant, and  almost  frantic  design  of  doing  it 
at  land,  by  shutting  it  out,  not  only  from  the 
ports  of  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  but  from 
all  the  ports  of  Europe. 

The  idea  of  opposing  power  at  land  to  power 
at  sea,  and  undermining  the  naval  greatness  of 
England,  by  excluding  her  trade  from  the  great 
inlets  of  Europe,  occurred  to  the  Directory  in 
17,00.  In  various  publications  issued  by  autho- 
rity, the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
system  were  represented  in  glowing  colours.  But 
the  impression  they  produced  was  very  feeble. 

By  a  decree  dated  at  Hamburgh,  llth  of  No- 
vember, 1807,  and  another  at  Milan,  -27th  of  De- 
cember, declaring  the  whole  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  Bonaparte  pro- 
hibited and  compelled  all  the  other  continental 
powers,  even  Portugal  for  a  time  not  exceptcd, 
to  prohibit  commerce  with  any  of  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majesty.  No  nation  was  allowed 
to  trade  with  any  other  country,  in  any  articles 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufactures  of  any  of 
the  British  dominions,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  itself,  were  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  He  appointed  commercial 


residents  in  every  trading  country ;  and  no  ship 
was  to  be  admitted  into  any  of  his  ports  without 
a  certification  of  origin,  that  is,  of  the  nature  of 
the  goods  they  carried,  and  thai  no  part  of  these 
was  English.  The  wants  of  men,  not  the  less 
importunate  that  they  were  luxurious  or  artificial, 
having  opened  back-doors  to  various  English 
articles,  both  manufactures  and  colonial  produce, 
he  enforced  the  execution  of  his  decrees  against 
English  commerce,  by  means  of  new  regulations, 
with  greater  and  greater  rigor. 

In  consequence  of  these  decrees,  the  English 
commerce,  during  the  months  of  August,  Sepiem- 
ber,  and  October,  1807,  that  part  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Berlin  decree  of  November,  1806,  was 
carried    into    full    effect,   was    not   only   greatly 
cramped,  but  lay  prostrated  on  the  ground,  and 
motionless,  before  a  protecting  and  self-defensive 
system  was  interposed  by  the  British  orders  in 
council.     An  order  of  council,  January  7th,  1807, 
containing  a  measure  of  mild  retaliation,  had  been 
evaded,  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy, 
in  carrying  on  a  circuitous  trade  to  this  country. 
Therefore  new  orders  of  council  were  issued  on 
the  llth,  and  21st  of  November,  allowing  neutrals 
to  trade  with  countries  not  at  peace  and  amity 
witli   Great  Britain,    on    the    condition    of  their 
touching  at  the  ports  of  this  country,  and  paying 
the  customs  or  taxes  imposed   by  the  British  go- 
vernment.   The  neutrals  were  thus  placed  between 
confiscation  and  confiscation.     If  they  went  to  an 
enemy's  port  without  first  paying  duty  in  England, 
they  were  to  be  captured  by  the  British  cruizers: 
and  if  they  came  to  England  and  paid  the,«iiity, 
then  they  would  be  confiscated  if  they  went  to  the 
ports  of  the  enemy.     The  options  were  both  of 
them  hard.      The  American  government  prohi- 
bited, as  far  as  their  authority  could  have  effect, 
the   subjects    of  the  United  States  from  taking- 
cither. — The  French  certificates  of  origin  were 
devised  to  prevent  British  colonial  produce  from 
finding  a  market.     Now,  however,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  these  orders,  the  whole  of  the  colonial 
produce,  French  as  well  as  English,  being  brought 
to  this  country,  would  be  so  mixed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  produce  of  Great  Britain 
could   no  longer   be  undersold.      This   was   the 
general  spirit  or  object  of  the  orders  of  council. 
It  was  a  kind  of  compromise  between  belligerent 
rights  and  commercial  interests.     It  w  as  a  system 
that  ran  into  great  complexity;  order  upon  order, 
in    explanation,    was    issued    respecting    various 
cases.     And  on  the  whole,  immediately  after  the 
orders  of  council  were  issued,  trade  began  again 
to  lift  up  its  head,  and  to  flourish  :  not  perhaps  so 
greatly  as  at  its  best  former  period  ;  for  the  inju- 
rious and  violent  system  of  the  enemy,  though 
counteracted  by  the  orders  of  council,  could  not 
be  wholly  fruitless.     Sir.  Stephen,  in  the  house  of 
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commons,  observed  :  "  Our  commerce  had  been 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  and  to  com- 
plain now,  because  it  was  not  as  flourishing  as  in 
its  best  former  period,  was  just  as  reasonable  as  if 
a  man,  rescued  from  drowning*,  when  his  vital 
functions  were  suspended,  should  find  fault  with 
his  deliverer  next  day,  because  he  found  himself 
weak  and  languid,  or  not  so  full  of  life  and  vigour 
as  before  he  fell  into  the  river." 

A  treaty  of  amity  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Grenville,  with  America,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1806:  but  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  president  of 
the  congress.  For  an  unauthorised  act  of  force, 
committed  against  an  American  ship  of  war,  spon- 
taneous reparation  had  been  made  bv  Great  JBri- 
tain.  But  with  this  particular  case,  the  American 
government  attempted  to  connect  the  general 
question,  respecting  the  right  of  searching  for 
British  seamen,  and  deserters  ;  to  abandon  which, 
was  considered  by  the  British  government  as  in- 
consistent with  the  maritime  rights  of  Britain. 

To  balance,  in  some  measure,  the  discourage- 
ments arising  to  commerce,  from  the  misunder- 
standing with  the  United  States,  M'hich  was  every 
day  growing-  worse,  a  commercial  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  established  between  Great  Britain 
and  General  Christophe,  who,  having  defeated  and 
destroyed  the  Emperor  Dessalines,  governed  a 
great  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  under  the 
more  modest  title  of  the  President  of  Hayti.  He 
had  been  long  opposed  in  arms  by  Petion,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mulattoes.  But  in  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  1807,  the  Mulattoe  party  were  broken 
and  dispersed,  and  Christophe  remained,  though 
not  without  a  competitor  for  the  supreme  power, 
yet  without  any  formidable  rival. 

Christophe  (who  was  born  in  St.  Domingo,  but 
of  African  parents)  appears  to  have  possessed,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  the  virtues  of  humanity, 
and  a  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  good  sense,  and  military  skill  and  cou- 
rage. He  declared  it  to  be  the  great  object  of 
his  government,  to  repair  the  havock  and  devas- 
tation of  Hayti,  by  the  establishment  of  just  laws, 
social  order,  freedom  of  trade,  and,  above  all,  a 
commercial  and  friendly  alliance  with  the  only 
people  that  had  stood  forth  in  support  of  regular 
government  and  law,  in  so  many  countries  sub- 
verted, and  every  where  shaken.  He  had  great 
confidence,  and  a  predilection,  for  the  personal 
character  of  the  English.  He  spared  the  lives  of 
the  crowds  of  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  took  great  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  assured  all  men,  peaceably  disposed,  of  his 
protection.  This  was  his  ultimate  view,  even 
when  their  mistaken  conduct  had  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  opposing  it  by  force  of  arms. 
"  The  friend  of  humanity,"  said  he  in  his  procla- 
mations, "  the  man  who  loves  his  country,  and  is 
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submissive  to  the  laws,  demands  to  know  what  BOOKVII. 
purpose  the  rebel  Petion  meant  to  serve,  by  ex- 


posing to  massacre  the  miserable  tools  of  his  am-  CHAP.  IX. 
bition.  What  would  have  been  the  destiny  of  -""v^*-1 
those  miserable  people  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  1807. 
placed  under  the  power  of  the  president,  if  his  cle- 
mency had  not  spared  even  those  who  had  pointed 
their  weapons  against  his  person  ?  Why  should 
that  CANNIBAL  Petion  shed  such  deluges  of  blood, 
if  it  was  not  on  a  plan  of  destruction,  conceived 
on  purpose  to  diminish  the  population  of  Hayti'? 
A  plan  in  perfect  unison  with  the  projects  of  their 
implacable  enemies,  a  plan  favored  by  a  faction 
that  had  never  made  any  account  of  the  blood 
that  was  spilt,  when  it  was  to  be  subservient  to 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  commander." 

Christophe,  with  the  assistance  of  other  men  of 
enlarged  views,  had  been  employed  for  some  time 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  for  Hayti ; 
which  was  proclaimed  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1807,  the  fourth  year  of  independence.     It  was 
founded    on    a    moral   and    religious   basis ;    it 
breathed  a  spirit  of  moderation,  justice,  political 
wisdom,  and  enlarged  views  of  the  true  interests 
of  Hayti,  in  its  foreign  and  in  its  internal  relations, 
or  concerns.     Slavery  was  for  ever  abolished  in 
Hayti.     Every  man  was  to  find  a  sacred  asylum 
in  his  own  house :  his  person  and  property  were 
secure,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  law.     Assassi- 
nation was  punished  with  death.     The  first  magis- 
trate was  invested  with  the  title  and  quality  of 
president    and    generalissimo   of   the  forces   of 
Haijti,  at  land  and  sea,  and  he  was  to  appoint  his 
successor  out  of  the  number  of  his  general  officers. 
The  whole  of  the  articles  or  clauses  of  the  funda- 
mental laws,  or  constitution  of  Hayti,  fifty-one  in 
number,  were  reduced  under  ten  heads. — I.     The 
condition  of  the  citizens. — II.  Government. — III. 
Council   of  state. — IV.    Superintendaut   of   the 
finances. — V.    Secretary   of  state. — VI.   Tribu- 
nals.— VII.     Religion. — VIII.     Public    educa- 
tion.— IX.  No  attempts  to  be  made  on  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies. — X.  General  regulations,  rela- 
ting to  service  in  the  national  militia ;  security  of 
the  persons  and  properties  of  foreign  traders  re- 
sorting to  Hayti ;  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  Hayti ;  marriage,  and  a  rigorous  prohi- 
bition of  divorce ;  the  heritage  of  children ;  agri- 
culture, the  first,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  the  arts  ;  public  festivals  for  celebrating  the 
national  independence,  and  in  honor  of  the  presi- 
dent and  his  spouse. 

The  proclamation  of  the  constitution  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  from  Henry  Christophe,  pre- 
sident and  generalissimo  of  the  forces,  at  sea  and 
land,  of  Hayti,  to  the  army  and  people.  "  The  light 
comes  to  shine  among  us,  and  a  beneficent  con- 
stitution has  foiled  the  intrigues  and  plots  that 
had  consigned  you  to  destruction.  At  length  a 
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wise  code  of  laws,  consonant  with  our  manners, 
our  climate,  our  usages,  springs  as  it  were  out  of 
chaos,  to  make  yet  one  effort  more  for  fixing  the 
destinies  of  Hayti. — You  have  all  of  you  been  wit- 
nesses, O  my  fellow-citizens  !  of  the  purity  of  my 
views,  and  the  sincerity  of  iny  intentions.  But 
have  not  abandoned  wretches  abused  even  that 
sincerity,  in  fomenting  revolt,  and  kindling-  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war?  Their  machinations,  how- 
ever, could  not  intimidate  me,  nor  divert  me  for  a 
moment  from  pursuing,  with  steady  aim,  the  good 
of  our  land.  I  have  never  ceased,  night  or  day,  to 
employ  myself  in  devising  means  for  the  safety  of 
our  native  country.  What  have  I  not  done  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  t  What  have  I 
not  suffered,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  secret  in- 
trigues and  plots  of  faction  1 

"  I  have  always  been  in  the  midst  of  you,  and 
)  m  can  deo'are,  if  ever  I  have  suffered  views 
of  ambition  to  influence  my  conduct,  or  tarnish 
my  honor.  Raised  now  to  the  possession  of 
power,  by  the  will  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  my 
brethren  in  arms,  I  have  been  obedient  to  their 
call ;  I  have  accepted  the  heavy  as  well  as  honor- 
able load  of  duty,  because  it  was  their  pleasure 
to  commit  it  into  my  hands,  and  because  by  doing 
so,  I  might  once  more  be  of  service  to  our  coun- 
try :  happy  if  my  efforts  shall  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  procure  the  felicity  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  ! 

"  But  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  my  efforts 
alone  are  not  sufficient.  Obedience  to  the  laws 
is  farther  necessary,  and  a  conformity  with  that 
constitution  which  has  just  been  presented  to  you. 
Your  rights,  in  this,  have  been  religiously  main- 
tained. Every  individual  citizen  will  find  there 
the  safe-qnard  of  his  person,  his  property,  and 
his  family. 

"  The  fatal  consequences  of  the  wars  we  have 
sustained,  and,  still  more,  the  immoral  example 
of  the  French  had  thrown  religion  into  a  state  of 
langour,  dejection,  and  depression.  Morally  was 
despised,  and  the  corrupted  youth  abandoned, 
themselves  to  all  the  licentiousness  of  which 
human  nature  is  so  prone  at  their  time  of  life.  • 
Public  education  was  vilified,  and  committed  to 
the  charge  of  mere  mercenaries.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  religion  to  dignity,  respect,  vene- 
ration, and  attachment  ;  to  elevate  morality  to  ho- 
nor, to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration the  sacred  principles  of  good  morals, 
and  of  honor;  and  to  convince  the  people  that 
without  morality  and  religion,  human  society 
cannot  exist. 

"  Your  interests  are  also  guarded  by  tribunals  : 
whose  decisions  will  be  dictated  by  equity  and 
justice.  It  is,  above  all,  by  probity  and  good 
faith  that  it  remains  for  the  people  of  Hayti  to 
make  themselves  known,  and  to  be  distinguished 


in  the  world.  As  they  are,  from  their  local  si- 
tuation, and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  manu- 
factures, essentially  a  commercial  people,  it  is 
their  business,  by  equity,  fair  dealing,  and  good 
faith,  as  well  as  by  the  produce  of  the  country, 
to  draw  to  their  territory  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Commerce  being  to  us  the  source 
of  all  kinds  of  riches,  strangers  who  come  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  our  ports,  must  receive  the  same 
protection  we  enjoy  ourselves,  and  be  treated  with 
that  hospitality  they  well  deserve.  To  feed  com- 
merce, and  raise  it  to  a  state  of  the  highest  ac- 
tivity ;  after  restoring  the  dignity,  and  veneration 
due  to  religion,  purified  morality,  re-established 
good  morals,  and  encouraged  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, great  exertions  remain  still  to  be  made. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  neglect  the  use  of 
arms.  The  enemy  watches  our  motions,  and 
keeps  an  eye  on  our  proceedings.  The  affections 
of  our  friends  are  yet  without  any  guarantee. 
Treaties  of  alliance  must  connect  us  with  the 
latter.  With  arms  in  our  hands,  we  must  always 
be  ready  to  fight  the  former. — The  politics  of 
foreign  nations,  in  regard  to  us,  has  not  yet  been 
openly  displayed.  Whatever  it  may  be,  let  us 
place  ourselves,  without  however  assuming  any 
bravadoing  airs  of  defiance,  in  such  a  position  as 
that  we  may  have  nothing  to  fear  from  hostile  in- 
tentions. The  states  that  may  be  desirous  of 
forming  political  relations  with  us,  or  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  our  commerce,  will  find  us  disposed 
to  meet  them  half  way,  on  principles  of  a  fair 
reciprocity.  To  enemies  we  hold  out  nothing  but 
battles  and  death. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  subjects  ofatteution, 
let  us  never  forget  that  the  only  guarantee  of 
liberty  is  arms.  Though  a  part  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  be  necessarily  called  to  the  occupations 
of  agriculture,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  we 
are  all  soldiers,  and  that  warlike  nations  alone 
have  been  able  to  preserve  their  liberties.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind,  how  a  handful  of  Greeks  con- 
founded the  rage  of  a  million  of  Barbarians,  who 
had  come  to  subdue  them  to  slavery.  Let  us 
swear  to  imitate  their  example ;  let  us  swear  to 
observe  ourselves,  and  make  others  observe,  our 
sacred  constitution,  and  rather  to  die  than  to  suf- 
fer that,  ever,  in  the  smallest  instance,  to  be  violat- 
ed."— Given  at  head-quarters,  at  the  Cape,  17th 
of  February,  1807,  fourth  year  of  independence. 

The  character  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
another  native,  who,  after  a  short  but  brilliant 
career,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  re- 
corded in  the  eighth  chapter  of  our  fifth  book, 
affords  a  strong  parallel  to  the  patriotism,  talents, 
and  virtues  of  Christophe,  the  whole  of  whose 
code  displayed  considerable  moderation,  fortitude, 
and  wisdom.  The  tenth  head,  guaranteeing  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  was  a  masterly  stroke  of 
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policy.  "  The  government  of  Hayti  declares  to 
the  powers  possessing  colonies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, never  to  interfere  in  the  government  of 
those  countries.  The  people  of  Hayti  make  no 
conquests  beyond  their  own  isle,  and  content 
themselves  with  the  conservation  of  their  own 
territory." 

A  number  of  turbulent  persons  m  the  southern 
part  of  Hayti  had  formed  designs  of  revolt  and 
revolution  in  Jamaica,  and  had  sent  emissaries 
there  for  that  purpose.  But  General  Christophe, 
who  had  been  informed  of  the  plot,  and  who  were 
the  principal  individuals  concerned  in  it,  im- 
mediately denounced  them,  and  they  were  arrest- 
ed.— It  was  impossible  for  the  British  government 
to  be  otherwise  than  on  good  terms  with  such 
a  neighbour.  An  order  of  council  was  issued  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's,  February  1807,  autho- 
rizing all  British  merchant-men  bound  for  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  La  Plata,  lo  proceed  to  any  port  in 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  not  under  the  power 
of  France  or  Spain,  there  to  dispose  of  their  car- 
goes, lo  take  the  produce  of  the  country  in  return, 
and  either  to  bring  such  cargoes  directly  to  any 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  to  *hip  them  on-board  neutral  vessels, 
to  be  sold  at  any  of  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  : 
the  owners  of  the  cargoes  to  return  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  adventures  on-board  the  neutral 
vessels  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
— This  measure  was  certainly  wisely  calculated 
both  for  encouraging  the  trade  of  Hayti,  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Another  event,  fortunate  for  the  British  com- 
merce, happened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1807. 
The  island  of  Curac,oa  was  taken  by  a  squadron 
of  British  frigates,  commanded  by  Captain  Bris- 
bane, under  the  orders  of  Vice-admiral  Dacres, 
with  the  loss  ot  only  three  men  killed,  and  four- 
teen wounded.  Yet  the  harbour  was  defended 
by  regular  fortifications,  of  two  tiers  of  guns ;  Fort 
Amsterdam  alone  mounted  sixty-six  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  entrance  was  only  fifty  yards  wide, 
and  across  it  were  moored  two  frigates,  and  two 
large  schooners  of  war.  A  chain  of  forts  on  the 
commanding  heights  of  Misleburg,  and  Fort 
Republiqwe,  deemed  nearly  impregnable,  was 
within  distance  of  grape-shot,  and  enfiladed  the 
whole  harbour.  Soon  after  day- break,  the  Bri- 
tish frigates  made  all  possible  sail  in  close  order 
of  battle.  The  vessels  appointed  to  intercept 
their  entrance,  were  taken  by  boarding ;  the 
lower  forts,  the  citadel,  and  town  of  Amsterdam,, 
by  storm.  The  port  was  entered  at  a  quarter  after 
six  in  <!  e  morning.  Before  ten  a  capitulation 
was  signed.  The  British  flag  was  hoisted  on 
Fort  La  Republic(iie,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  swore  allegiance 
to  the  British  government. 

Affairs  in  the  East  Indies  were  also  prosperous, 


though  symptoms  appeared  of  a  lurking  spirit  of  BOOK  VII. 

discontent,  alarm,  and  daring  enterprise,  bred  by  — 

the  late  horrors  at  Vellore,  the  unforrtunate  and  CHAP.  IX. 
frivolous  causes  in  which  they  originated,  and  the 
repulse  of  the  British  arms,  after  two  most  des- 
perate  attempts  on  the  strong,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Burtpore. 
The  pitiful  alterations  that  had  been  so  childishly 
introduced  into  the  military  dress  of  the  Sepoys, 
were  given  up  immediately  after  the  insurrection 
and  massacre  at  Vellore,  in  July  1806.  But  for 
several  months  after,  a  spirit  of  alarm,  restless- 
ness, and  commotion,  was  discerned  among  dif- 
ferent corps  of  native  troops:  nor  did  this  imme- 
diately or  fully  subside,  even  after  the  judicious 
proclamation  of  the  government  of  Madras. 

A  chief,  named  Dundie  Khan,  had  received  a 
tract  of  land  in  addition  to  that  which  he  held  of 
the  company,  for  his  neutrality  during  the  war 
with  Holkar  and   Scindiah.      This    man  being 
called  on  to  pay  his  tribute,  said  he  was  not  then 
able  to  do  it;  alleging  in  excuse,  that  his  ryots 
(tenants)  had  not  brought  into  his  treasury  money 
sufficient  to  pay  the  demand.     He  was  I  rented 
gently :  but  this  year  a  complaint  was  again  made 
against  Dundie  Khan  to  the  judge  and  magistrate 
of  the  district,  who  sent  him  a  subpoena,  com- 
manding his  attendance  in  (he  court,  by  a  hircar- 
rah,  who  is  a  messenger  of  the  lowest  class.     This 
indignity  was  so  offensive  to  Dundie's  pride,  that 
he  ordered  the  man's  head  to  be  cut  off.     For 
this  atrocious  act  of  contumacy,  he  was  again 
summoned  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  again 
refused  to  make  his  appearance:  whereupon  a 
military  force  was  called  out,  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Dickens,  and  encamped  before 
Comoaa,  his  principal  fort.   But,  instead  of  attack- 
ing it  immediately,  as  the  general  advised,  the 
government  procrastinated  the  siege,  and  allowed 
him  one  month  to  deliver  himself  up.     During 
the  interval,  he  employed  himself  in  widening  his 
ditch,  strengthening  his  wall,  and  making  every 
other  preparation  he  could  think  of  for  a  determin- 
ed and  resolute  resistance.     At  the  expiration  of 
the  month,  he  sent  word  that  he  would  deliver  up 
both  himself  and  the  fort  to  the  general,  provided 
he  was  assured  that  his  life  was  safe:  but  he 
would  never  consent  to  appear  before  a  judge; 
as  his  government  was  not  subject  to  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain. 

In  consequence  of  orders  from  the  governor- 
general  tke  place  was  invested.  Trendies  were 
dug,  batteries  erected,  and  a  breach  that  had  been 
made,  reported:  to  be  practicable.  On  the  18th  of 
November,  about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  five  com- 
panies of  his  majesty's  17th  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  same  regiment  that  had  been  so  severely 
handled  in  the  mad  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Burt- 
pore, with  some  companies  of  sepoys,  went  down* 
to  the  breach.  At  tlie  same  time,  an  attack  wa», 
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BOOK  Vll.  mrule  on  a  fortified  garden,  to  the  right  of  the  fort; 
which  was  repelled  with  great  slaughter  on  the 

CHAP.  IX.  si(le  Of  the  storming  party.  When  the  English 
descended  the  head  of  the  glacis,  they  saw  a 
ditch  twenty-eight  feet  deep  and  forty-four  broad  ; 
but  found  numberless  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  ascending  to  the  breach,  for,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  the  enemy  had  dug  pits,  which  they 
had  filled  with  powder :  and  on  these,  they  threw 
lighted  choppers;  coverings  for  huts  made  of 
dry  wood  ana  straw,  and  cemented  with  pilch; 
l)y  which  numbers  were  blown  up.  Exposed  to 
this  furnace,  while  bastions,  still  entire,  com- 
pletely enfiladed  the  whole  of  the  storming  party, 
the  troops  remained  for  two  hours,  leaving  no- 
thing untried  that  the  most  determined  bravery 
could  suggest  for  getting  into  the  fort,  without 
effect.  They  were,  at  last,  called  off  from  this 
murderous  scene,  not  without  difficulty.  Next 


night  the  enemy  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Co- 
mona,  and  proceeded  to  that  of  Gburnowrie. 
The  loss  of  the  British  at  Coniona  was  35  offi- 
cers, killed  and  wounded,  and  700  men,  of  whom 
147  were  Europeans. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  regular  approaches 
began  to  be  made  to  Ghurnowrie;  and  when 
these  were  sufficiently  advanced,  shells  were 
thrown,  which  annoyed  the  troops  of  Dundie 
Khan,  who  had  no  garden  to  retreat  to  as  at 
Comona,  so  much,  that,  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th  of  December,  they  abandoned 
the  fort,  and  escaped  across  the  Jumna.  This 
attempt  to  take  the  fort  of  Comona,  without  either 
filling  up  or  partly  filling  up  the  ditch,  or  de- 
stroying the  bastions,  seemed  to  exceed,  in  absur- 
dity, and  a  wanton  disregard  to  the  lives  of  men, 
the  attempt  to  reduce  Buenos  Ayres  with  iron 
crows  and  bayonets. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Extension  of  Hostilities.  —  War  with  Denmark.  —Attempt  to  preserve  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark  by  Negotiation.  —  Expedition  under  the  Command  of  Lord  C'athcart  and  Admiral 
Gambier.  —  Its  Progress  and  Result.  —  Projected  Partition  of  Europe.  —  Bonaparte's  Measures  for 
carrying  hjs  Design  into  Execution.  —  His  Chicanery.  —  Journey  to  Italy,  and  Invasion  of 
Portugal, 


IN  contemplating  the  events  of  this  year,  the 
mind  must  be  forcibly  impressed  by  the  very 
calamitous  extension  of  the  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  had,  so  many  years,  been  almost  unin- 
terruptedly engaged.  Austria,  Russia,  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  Prussia  and  Denmark,  were  now 
added  to  the  already-formidable  host  of  England's 
enemies;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  with 
what  indifference  so  large  an  accession  of  hostile 
agency  was  received  by  the  British  public,  as  well 
as  by  the  governments  into  whose  hands  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  was  thrown. 

The  rupture  with  the  four  first  of  these  powers 
was  not,  indeed,  passed  over  without  discussion 
or  animadversion  in  the  British  public,  or  in  the 
British  senate.  The  circumstance  attending, 
particularly  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  necessarily  occasioned  long  and  animated 
debates.  Still,  however,  it  is  true,  that  the  ex- 
citement of  the  national  sensibility  was  chiefly 
reserved  for  the  Danish  war:  a  circumstance 
highly  creditable  to  the  national  feelings  and  cha- 
racter, as  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Denmark 
was,  with  one  exception,  the  weakest  of  the  new 
adversaries,  and  that  it  was  from  hostilities  against 
her  only,  that  Great  Britain  derived  those  ad  van- 


tages  by  which  she  succeeded  in  counteracting 
the  ^designs  of  the  more  powerful  of  them. 

The  war  with  Denmark,  and  the  military  and 
naval  measures  by  which  it  was  commenced, 
offering  the  first  grand  feature  of  active  and  suc- 
cessful warfare  that  occurred  in  this  year,  as  well 
as  the  first  specimen  of  the  politics  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, it  is  the  historian's  duty  to  present 
this  subject  to  his  readers  in  one  connected  view; 
in  order  to  which  he  must  take  a  short  retrospect 
of  preceding  events. 

In  the  course  of  the  negociations  which,  from 
the  unfortunate  peace  of  Presburg,  and  the  still 
more  lamentable  policy  of  the  Prussian  cabinet, 
terminated  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  and  Paris,  between  Prussia  and  France, 
repeated  intimations  were  given  by  Bonaparte, 
when  he  found  that  the  tide  of  fortune  continued 
to  run  in  his  favor,  that  one  of  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal uses  he  should  make  of  his  success,  would 
be  to  cut  off  those  channels  of  communication 
which  Great  Britain  still  preserved  with  the  con- 
tinent. As  the  concurrence,  and  even  the  co- 
operation of  Prussia  was  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  her  were  these  intimations  first  addressed. 
By  a  most  unaccountable  infatuation,  and  i:i- 
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veigled  by  motives  which  it  were  charity  not  to 
characterize,  she  was  not  long1  in  acceding  to 
those  fatal  measures  which,  ere  many  months 
elapsed,  proved  the  cause  of  her  own  down  fill. 
She  took  forcible  possession  of  the  king's  Ger- 
man dominions,  and  excluded  the  British  flag 
from  her  own  ports,  and  from  others  to  which  her 
power  or  influence  extended. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  court  of  Berlin  pro- 
ceeding fo  this  extremity,  it  was  not  consistent 
with  Bonaparte's  policy  that  his  intentions  on  the 
subject  should  remain  secret.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  very  generally  rumoured,  and  as  gene- 
rally credited  by  the  best-informed  persons  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  that  the  French  ruler  weuld 
proceed  to  the  immediate  execution  of  this  long- 
threatened  measure.  He  was,  at  the  time,  sure 
of  Prussia :  Denmark  offered  yet  a  feeble  obstacle 
to  his  wishes ;  it  was  to  overawe  her  that  he  next 
turned  his  attention.  To  engage  her  by  fair  or 
foul  means  to  shut  the  ports  of  her  German  pro- 
vinces, and  to  attempt  to  obstruct  the  commerce 
of  England  in  its  passage  through  the  Sound,  was 
the  next  step  in  his  restless  career.  This  was 
announced  in  no  unintelligible  terms,  by  the 
many  official  and  unofficial  agents  which  his  active 
diplomacy  employed  in  every  court  of  Europe : 
the  public  newspapers  were  sometimes  made  the 
expounders  of  his  will  upon  these  topics. 

The  court  of  Denmark  could  not  be  the  last 
informed  of  what  was  passing;  her  own  interests, 
and  the  desire  of  Bonaparte  that  she  should,  at 
once,  learn  his  determination,  and  the  success  he 
had  met  with  in  binding  Prussia  to  it,  speedily 
put  her  in  possession  of  what  she  was  to  expect. 
She  took  the  alarm.  In  hopes,  perhaps,  of  ob- 
taining some  consolatory  information,  or  in  the 
still  more  delusive  expectation  of  deriving  some 
assistance  by  which  to  avert  the  impending  storm, 
Count  Bernstorff,  the  Danish  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  undertook  a  journey  to  Berlin.  That 
court,  divided  as  it  had  been,  for  some  mouths, 
between  the  honest  but  feeble  endeavors  of  one 
minister,  and  the  infamous  intrigues  of  another,  to 
regulate  its  concerns  according  fo  their  respective 
views,  had  not  yet  thrown  itself  into  the  gulph 
from  which  it  was  never  to  arise.  Its  final  and 
official  consent  to  Bonaparte's  proposal  had  not 
been  given.  He,  indeed,  knew  what  he  had  to 
depend  upon;  but  the  well-intentioned  part  of 
the  Prussian  ministry  was  still  in  hopes  of  pre- 
serving their  own  and  their  country's  honor. 
To  these  men,  Count  BernstortT  directed  his 
attention — on  them  his  hopes  rested ;  and  as  they 
did  not  despair  of  maintaining  their  own  inde- 
pendence, they  allowed  him  to  believe,  that  they 
would  assist  in  the  support  of  that  of  Denmark. 
He  accordingly  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
Denmark  would  resist  any  attempt  upon  her  in- 
dependence, from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  At 
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that  time,  possibly,  he  believed  it,  and  the  events  BOOK  VII. 
of  the  summer  of  the.precedingyear  rather  tended 
to  confirm  him  in  this  belief. 

The  battle  of  Jena,  however,  and  its  immediate 
consequences,  dissipated  the  delusion.  Then 
Bonaparte  became  the  absolute  disposer  of  all 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Germany:  he  placed 
garrisons  in  the  Hans-towns ;  he  violated  the 
neutrality  of  the  Danish  territory,  assumed,  for 
the  winter,  a  position  so  bordering  upon  it,  'held 
himself,  and  by  his  agents,  such  language,  and 
authorized  acts  of  such  magnitude,  that  there 
could  no  longer  remain,  in  the  mind  of  any  unpre- 
judiced man,  a  doubt  as  to  his  future  intentions. 
The  first  of  these  portentous  acts  was  issued  as 
soon  as  the  suspension  of  military  operations 
allowed  a  moment's  repose.  It  was  his  decree 
of  the  21st  of  November,  declaring  the  British 
isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  rendering 
the  circumstance  of  this  pretended  blockade,  being 
violated  by  any  neutral  vessel,  a  ground  of  legal 
capture  against  such  vessel. 

This  was  a  virtual  declaration  of  hostility 
against  every  neutral  power  that  was  in  habits 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

When  the  British  flag  and  commerce  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  those 
rivers  were,  in  consequence,  blockaded  by  British 
squadrons,  although   little  was  said  of  the  viola- 
tion of  all  right,  justice,  and  public  law,  by  which 
this  blockade  was  occasioned,  yet  the  English 
government  was  incessantly  harassed   with  com- 
plaints   and  remonstrances.     Prussia,  the  power 
principally  concerned,    and    which    suffered   the 
most   from  England's  measures,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  them  nevertheless,  Great  Britain 
was  importuned  from  day  to  day,  for  the  interests 
of  Gluckstadt  and  Altona,  and  called  upon   to 
give  up  a  great  measure  of  national  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Danish  herring-fishery.     The  con- 
sequence of  these  importunities  was,  the  allowing 
of  such  modification  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  blockade  as  entitled  England  to  the  gratitude 
of  Denmark.    But  this  produced  only  an  increase 
of  angry  and  captiaus  remonstrance.     What  had 
been  conceded  was  taken  only  as  a  ground  for 
asking  more,  and  for  aggravating  the  pretended 
injustice  of  withholding  any  thing.     This   also 
was  the  case  in   respect  to  the   very  mitigated 
measure  of  retaliation  adopted   by  Great  Britain, 
in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  21st  of  No- 
vember.    There,  too,  all  the  injustice  was  on  her 
side.     Remonstrances,  in  a   tone  little  suited   to 
the  relative  power  of  Great  Britain  and  Denmark, 
were  addressed  by  the  Danish  charyt  d'affaires 
in  London,  to  the  secretary  of  .state  for  foreign 
affairs,  against  his  majesty's  order  in  council  of  the 
7th  of  January.     They  were  answered  by  that 
minister  with  all  the  strength  which  the  justice  of 
his  cause  afforded  him,  with  all  the  dignity  which, 
7E 
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BOOK  Vll.  his  station  required,  and  with  that  degree  of  tem- 
perate reproof  which  well  suited  the  occasion, 
and  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  his  an- 
swer was  addressed. 

.Although  Denmark  was  the  organ  through 
which  tlitse  remonstrances  reached  the  British 
court,  they  doubtless  originated  in  French  coun- 
cils, and  they  were  recommended,  by  France,  as 
a  means  of  forcing  England  to  recede  from  her 
public  measures,  or  of  embarrassing  her  in  the 
execution  of  them.  Other  steps,  soon  after  taken 
by  Denmark,  demonstrated,  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  the  existence  of  such  an  influence. 
The  official  documents  of  the  Danish  government 
ou  the  foregoing  subject,  had  not  been  long  re- 
ceived, when  others  were  presented,  upon  a  topic, 
the  very  discussion  of  which  would  appear  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The 
epistolary  correspondence  still  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  as  between  coun- 
tries at  peace,  and  between  the  former  and  other 
continental  states,  had  long  been  an  object 
of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  to  Bonaparte. 
The  British  packet-boats  still  arrived  at  Tonin- 
gen,  delivered  there  the  London  mails  for  Den- 
mark, and  for  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  Eng- 
lish messengers  were  sent  as  far,  and  as  often  as 
was  thought  requisite,  in  the  same  directions. 

Although  the  French  bureau  if-etpiamtyg  might 
have  occasionally  benefited  by  this  intercourse, 
yet  the  desire  of  culling  off  all  Great  Britain's 
communication  with  the  continent  was  thought  to 
overbalance  this  advantage;  and  Denmark  was 
instructed  to  propose,  that  English  packet-boats 
should  no  longer  resort  to  the  ports  of  Holstein 
or  Sleswig  ;  and  that  England  should,  by  ac- 
quiescing in  their  exclusion,  have  the  appearance 
of  enabling  Denmark  to  concede  a  point  to  Bona- 
parte, at  which  he  was  so  much  disposed  to  take 
umbrage.  This  was,  at  firtt,  brought  forward  as 
a  plan  of  amicable  arrangement,  by  which  Great 
Britain  could,  without  injury  or  inconvenience  to 
herself,  disembarrass  Denmark  from  the  impor- 
tunities and  threats  of  the  French  government. 
The  proposal  was  afterwards  maintained  with 
more  or  less  animation,  according  as  hopes  were 
entertained  of  the  British  government  acceding 
to  it;  it  was,  however,  rejected  by  that  govern- 
ment |  and  served  only  to  shew  the  obsequious- 
ness with  which,  in  every  even  the  minutest  par- 
ticular, the  court  of  Denmark  was  disposed  to 
further  the  designs  of  France.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  co-existing  indications  of  the  malignity 
of  those  designs  towards  Denmark  herself;  and 
the  sort  of  infatuation  with  which  they,  as  well 
as  every  other  means  of  intimidation  employed 
against  her  were  overlooked,  convicted  her  go- 
vernment, if  not  of  being  wilful  accomplices  in 
Bonaparte's  nefarious  practices,  at  least  of  such 


weakness  and  submissiveness  to  his  will,  as  must 
of  necessity  produce  consequences  equally  perni- 
cious to  Denmark  herself,  and  to  the  general 
welfare  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 

The  manner  in  which  the  French  decree  of  the 
21st  of  November  was  notified  to  the  Danish 
court,  conveyed  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  light  in 
which  that  decree  was  to  be  regarded,  and  of  the 
authoritative  style  in  which  it  was  meant  to  he 
enforced.  The  French  charrjt-d*  affaires  at  Co- 
penhagen, not  satisfied  with  the  accustomary 
channels  of  official  communication,  repaired  to 
Kiel,  to  make  known  his  master's  will  to  the 
prince-royal  himself,  or  to  his  principal  minister. 

The  town  of  Hamburgh,  where  this  decree 
excited  more  apprehension  than  at  Copenhagen 
and  Kiel,  thought  it  adviseable  to  send  a  depu- 
tation of  its  senate  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  faint  and 
delusive  hope  of  persuading  him  to  withdraw  a 
decree  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  commerce,  and 
consequently  to  the  independent  existence  of  their 
town.  These  deputies  were  coolly  received  at 
the  French  head-quarters,  then  established  at 
Posen,  in  West  Prussia.  Their  having  <iared 
even  to  think  of  altering  the  resolves  of  the  auto- 
crat, had  excited,  in  no  small  degree,  his  displea- 
sure, which  was  announced  in  gestures  as  well  as 
expressions.  Of  granting  their  request  he  evi- 
dently did  not  entertain  an  idea ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion,  as  a 
fit  one,  to  frighten  all  other  powers  from  hazarding 
a  similar  intervention,  and,  in  particular,  he  ad- 
dressed a  direct  and  most  intelligible  menace  to 
the  prince-royal  of  Denmark.  It  was,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  speak  to- the  deputies  of  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Hamburgh,  without  some  allu- 
sion to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Altona  and 
Gluckstadt,  and  to  the  commerce  which  Great 
Britain  carried  on  in  those  as  well  as  other  ports 
of  the  Danish  provinces.  He,  therefore,  speci- 
fically mentioned  the  conduct  of  the  prince-royal, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  despotic  arrogance, 
added — "  Let  that  little  prince  take  care  of  him- 
self." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Corsican  despot  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Denmark;  he  ex- 
acted still  further  submission  to  his  will  than 
she  had  yet  testified,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
absolute  -surrender  of  her  independence  would 
satiate  that  domineering  ambition,  of  which  Den- 
mark was  not  the  accomplice,  but  the  victim. 

The  treachery  and  audacity  of  Bonaparte  being 
obvious,  the  British  government  sent  to  sea  a 
powerful  military  and  naval  armament,  consisting 
of  about  20,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  and  vessels  of  all  other  descrip- 
tions, to  the  number  of  near  ninety  pendants. 
But  such  had  been  the  secrecy  attending  these 
preparations,  that  the  whole  force  was  nearly 
ready  for  sea  before  the  extent  of  it  was  known 
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to  the  .public,  aud  it  Lad  actually  left  the  ports 
«f  England  many  days  before  its  destination  was 
even  suspected.  A  division  of  the  fleet,  under 
tho  immediate  direction  of  Commodore  Keats, 
was  detached  to  the  Great  Belt,  with  instructions 
to  allow  no  military  force  whatever  to  enter 
Zealand.  That  enterprizing  and  judicious  of- 
ficer led  his  line-of-battle-ships  through  a  little 
known  and  intricate  navigation,  without  the 
smallest  accident,  and  stationed  his  whole  squa- 
dron in  such  a  manner,  as  that,  by  the  vessels 
being  within  telegraph  distance  of  each  oflier, 
nothing  could  attempt  to  pass  them  without  a 
certainty  of  interception.  The  communication 
was  entirely  cut  off  between  Zealand,  the  adja- 
cent isle  of  Funen,  and  the  main  land  of  Holstein, 
Sleswig,  and  Jutland.  No  troops  from  any  of 
the  latter  could  pass  into  Zealand,  which  \va.s 
thus  placed,  as  to  any  military  succour',  in  * 
complete  state  of  blockade — a  most  wise  and 
humane  precaution,  calculated  at  once  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  render  it  as 
bloodless  as  possible,  if  it  should  be  ultimately 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  The  British 
army  accompanied  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  to 
the  Sound,  where  it  was  reinforced  by  the  troops 
that  had  been  for  some  time  employed  at  Stral- 
sund  and  the  isle  of  Rugen,  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  with 
those  troops,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  whole  land  force.  Admiral  Gam- 
bier,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  com- 
manded the  fleet. 

Hitherto  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  British 
government  appear  as  trie  most  prominent  feature 
of  this  undertaking.  Much  or  its  success  was 
indeed  expected  to  be  derived  from  them ;  but  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  understood,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  above-mentioned  eventual  and  pre- 
cautionary order,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  any 
troops  across  the  Belt,  the  whole  of  the  arma- 
ment was  to  remain,  in  the  first  instance,  in- 
active. No  offensive  operations  were  to  be  un- 
dertaken, until  the  result  of  a  negociation  was 
known,  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open- 
ed with  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain, without  hostility,  and  by  an  arrangement 
equally  advantageous  to  both  countries,  the  ob- 
ject which  was  considered  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  Great  Britain. 

To  conduct  this  negociation,  his  majesty's 
ministers  selected  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had,  for  se- 
veral preceding  years,  resided  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,  as  envoy  from  Great  Britain,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  become  peculiarly  well 
acquainted,  in  that  and  other  high  diplomatic 
situations,  with  the  general  politics  of  tue  north 
of  Europe. 

Upon  the  ground  of  Bonaparte's  design  to 
shut  the  ports  of  .Holstein  against  the  British  flag, 
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and  forcibly  to  employ  the  Danish  navy  against  B»OK  VII, 
this  country,  Mr.  Jackson  was  instructed  to  re- 
pair  to  the  residence  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Den- 
mark,  and  to  enter  into  immediate  and  unre- 
served explanation  with  his  royal  highness  re- 
specting the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  British 
government.  He  was  to  use  every  argument  in 
his  power  to  induce  the  prince-regent  to  enter 
into  these  views  and  sentiments,  as  no  less  con- 
ducive to  his  royal  highness's  own  interests  and 
safety ;  and  he  was  to  endeavour,  by  every 
means,  to  establish,  on  terms  of  friendly  accom- 
modation, the  measure  which  was  to  be  the  main 
object  of  his  whole  proceedings.  This  measure 
was  the"  delivery  of  the  Danish  fleet  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  admiral,  under  the  most 
solemn  stipulation  that  it  should  be  restored  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  directed  to  urge,  in  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  this  step,  the  belief  which 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Denmark  had  created 
of  her  adherence  to  French,  rather  than  to  Bri- 
tish interests.  The  tone  assumed  by  her  in  the 
discussions  relative  to  the  French  decree  of 
blockade,  and  the  reprisals  of  Great  Britain,  was 
to  be  particularly  insisted  upon  as  a  sufficient 
motive  of  itself,  for  calling  upon  Denmark  for 
an  unequivocal  declaration  of  her  intentions*,  and 
for  an  infallible  pledge  of  the  execution  of  them, 
if  not  hostile  to  his  majesty's  interests.  The 
recent  events  in  the  north  of  Ewope  rendered 
this  indispensible,  and  left  no  option  between 
exposing1  Denmark  to  great  and  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  disarming  France  of  the  means  on  which 
she  was  known  to  rely  for  the  formation  of  a 
grand  maritime  league  against  Great  Britain. 
The  removal  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  which 
would  soon  impede  naval  operations  in  the  Baltic, 
and  give  time  and  opportunity  for  the  French 
troops  being  beforehand  with  the  English  in  the 
arsenal  of  Copenhagen :  for  that  reason,  too,  or- 
dinary measures  of  precaution,  such  as  might  at 
other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
have  been  resorted  to,  were  altogether  insuf- 
ficient. This  demand,  therefore,  was  to  be  stea~ 
dily  adhered  to,  and  the  British  negociator  was 
directed,  after  having  exhausted  every  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  prince-royal's  consent  to  it,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  general 
co-operation  between  the  two  countries,  to  an- 
nounce unequivocally  to  his  _royal  highness  tb« 
determination  of  the  British  court  to  enforce  it 
by  the  operations  of  the  powerful  armament  as- 
sembled hi  the  Sound.  In  presenting  this  alter- 
native, every  possible  stipulation  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced, by  which  the  present  and  future  in- 
terests of  the  crown  of  Denmark  were  to  be 
fostered  by  all  the  resources  of  the  British  em- 
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BOOK  VII.  pire.  Permanent  alliance  ;  guarantee,  and  even 
-  aggrandizement  of  their  actual  possession  ;  every 
CHAP.  X.  thing  that  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  treasury 
Qf  Engianti  could  afford,  both  for  immediate 
support,  and  for  future  safety,  was  to  be  put  at 
the  prince-royal's  disposal.  Specific  proposals 
were  made  to  this  effect;  and  whatever  other 
conditions  the  Danish  government  might  sug- 
gest, would,  it  was  declared,  be  readily  listened 
to,  and,  if  possible,  admitted  on  his  majesly's 
part.  If  they  feared  the  effects  which  an  ap- 
pearance of  connivance  at  the  views  of  England 
might  produce  in  France,  the  former  had  an 
imposing  force  at  hand,  which  w_ould  give  to  ac- 
quiescence an  air  of  constraint,  rather  than  of 
free-will,  and  the  extent  of  the  British  arma"- 
inent  was  well  calculated  to  put  that  construction 
upon  it.  In  short,  every  possible  stipulation, 
whether  public  or  secret,  that  coidd  be  devised 
by  either  party,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
preposed  measure  acceptable  to  the  feelings  of 
Denmark,  and  propitious  to  her  permanent  in- 
terests, was  to  form  a  part  of  the  agreement  to 
be  entered  into  upon  this  occasion  :  but,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  prince-royal  was  to  be  informed, 
that  if  he  failed  to  agree  to  them,  the  British 
commanders  would  forthwith  proceed  to  hos- 
tilities. 

Under  these  instructions,  and  with  a  charge 
to  bring  his  negociation  to  a  speedy  termination, 
Mr.  Jackson  left  England  on  the  1st,  and  ar- 
rived at  Kiel  on  the  Hth,  of  August.  The  case 
was  foreseen  that  impediments  might  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  bis  communication  with  (>he  British 
mission  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  the  British 
commanders  ;  and  a  period  was  therefore  fixed, 
beyond  which  they  were  not  to  wait  to  hear 
from  him,  but  were  to  suppose  a  constraint  to 
have  been  put  upon  his  person,  ami  were  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  instruc- 
tions. 

On  reaching  Holstein,  Mr.  Jackson  found  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  fermentation  prevailed 
there,  especially  in  the  port  of  Toiiningen,  on 
account  of  an  order  issued  foj-  the  second  time, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  British  minister,  to  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  enjoining  the  masters 
of  all  British  vessels  to  quit  that  port,  and  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
squadron  blockading  the  Kibe.  This  order  Mr. 
Thornton  judged  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  intelligence  he  had  obtained,  of  its  being  the 
intention  of  the  French  General  Bernadotte,  at 
that  time  commanding  the  French  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh,  to  proceed  on  a 
certain  day  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswig.  The  Danish  ministers  not  having  re- 
ceived the  same  information,  or  not  choosing  to 
give  credit  to  it,  were  highly  offended  at  this 
step,  which  they  termed  precipitate  and  rash, 
ana  they  furthermore  asserted,  that  it  did  not 


come  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Thornton's  func- 
tions. 

It  was  under  these  untoward  appearances, 
that,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Kiel,  Mr. 
Jackson  had  to  announce  the  purport  of  his  in- 
structions to  Count  Bernstorff',  and  to  apply  for 
an  audience  of  the  prince-royal,  to  whom  he  was 
directed  to  address  his  overture  personally.  It  \va-s 
understood,  that  the  Danish  minister  exhibited 
much  warmth  of  temper,  and  violence  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  discussion;  mid  that  he  in- 
veighed, with  unusual  vehemence,  against  the 
general  policy  of  England,  which  be^described 
with  the  most  unqualified  terms  of  reprobation. 
— The  prince,  his  master,-  on  the  contrary,  re- 
mained calm  and  unruffled,  during  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  British  minister,  argued  upon  the 
proposals  rtiade  to  him  with  dignity,  and  in  terms 
of  strong,  but  decorous  resistance,  and  finally 
declared  his  determination  to  reject  them,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  line  of  policy  which  he  liad 
hitherto  pursued.  It  was  then  that  31r.  Jackson 
had  to  execute  the  delicate  and  painful  task  of 
announcing  the  immoveable  determination  of  his 
court  to  employ  means  of  coercion. 

The  next  day,  he  was  informed  by  Count 
Bernstorff',  that  the  prince  had  set  out  for  Co- 
penhagen, and  that  any  proposals  Mr.  Jackson 
might  have  to  make  in  the  name  of  his  court, 
would  be  sent  there  afler  him.  Mr.  Jackson 
deemed  it,  however,  most  conducive  to  the  in* 
terests  entrusted  to  him,  whether  with  a  view  to 
the  feeble  hope  he  might  still  entertain  of  com- 
ing to  a  friendly  accommodation,  or  to  the  more 
awful  alternative  of  a  rupture,  to  folio*'  the 
prince  to  his  capital,  and  to  make,  without  the 
necessary  interruption  and  delay  of  distant  com- 
munications, a  last  effort  to  avert  the  calamities 
of  war.  He  accordingly  embarked  in  the  bay 
of  Kiel,  with  a  prospect  of  reaching  Copenhagen 
as  soon  as  his  royal  highness;  but  a  storm,  and 
an  extraordinary  continuance  of  tempestuous 
weather,  baffled  this  hope,  and  after  a  day  and 
a  half  contending  with  contrary  winds,  he  landed, 
and  undertook  the  journey  to  Copenhagen, 
through  the  duchies. 

A  circumstance  attending  this  journey  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  as  a  proof  that,  in  prosecuting 
the  measures  of  rigour,  and  apparent  harshness, 
which  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded,  no 
opportunity  was  lost  of  shewing  snch  acts  of 
courtesy  and  conciliation  as  might  induce  a  cor- 
responding disposition  in  the  minds  of  the  Danish 
government.  In  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Jackson 
crossed  the  Great  Belt,  were  some  twenty  or 
thirty  militia-men,  going  to  join  their  regiments* 
in  Zealand.  This  vessel  was  boarded  by  boats 
from  the  British  squadron,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  was  stopped .  in  which  were  several  of- 
ficers belonging  to  the  prince-royal's  staff.  The 
British  naval  officers  were,  conformably  to  their 
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instructions,  about  to  send  them  all  back  to  Fu- 
nen,  when  Mr.  Jackson  interfered,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  allowed  to  proceed, 
because  the  officers  were  attached  to  the  prince's 
person,  and  because  it  would  be  indecorous  to 
commit  any  act  of  violence  or  hostility  under  the 
eyes  of  a  minister,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
seat  of  the  Danish  government,  with  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  an  amicahle  arrangement  of  ex- 
isting differences.— They"  were  accordingly  allow- 
ed to  pass. 

In   the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  August,  Mr. 
Jackson  reached  Copenhagen ;  it  was  no  doubt" 
satisfactory  to  perceive  that  the  secrecy  with  which, 
the  measures  of  his  court  had  been  hitherto  pur- 
sued, and  the  vigilance  of  the  squadron  stationed 
in  the  Belt,  had  been  so  successful",  that  no  pro- 
gress whatever  had  been  made  in  assembling  an 
army  in   Zealand..    The  few  militia-men  that  ac- 
companied   him,    were   the  first  that  had    come 
from  without  ;    some  dozens  were  on   the  road 
from   different   parts  of  that   island;  a  levy  had 
been    made   in    Copenhagen    from    amo»gst  the 
populace  :  but  without  the  walls  of  that  city,  and 
of  Elsineur,  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole 
island  a  battalion   of  troops  of  any  description. 
Not  a  gun   was  mounted  on  the  ramparts  of  Co- 
penhagen.   Some  fermentation  prevailed  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  occasioned  by  the  prince-royal's 
sudden  arrival  there,  the  cause  of  which  had  not 
become  generally  or  accurately  known,  although 
the  appearance   of  the    English    men-of-war  and 
transports  in  the  Sound,  and  the  secession  of  the 
French    minister,    and   of    others    whose   courts 
were  dependent  upon  France,  were  thought  to 
indicate  that  the  pressure  of  the   moment   came 
from  the    side   of  England.      The   departure  of 
Mr.  Brook  Taylor,  who   had  been  appointed  to 
supersede  Mr.  Garlike,  as  resident  minister  at  the 
Danish    court,  strengthened    the    belief  that    no 
friendly  disposition  existed   on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  little  hope  was  left  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  accommodation,  especially  as  it  was 
known  that  he  went  off  without  notifying  his  in- 
tention to  the  minister  for  the  foreign  department, 
and  consequently   that   no  communication  of   a 
satisfactory   nature  could  have   taken   place  be- 
tween them.     The  apprehensions  therefore  of  the 
public,  as    to  what   was  about  to  happen,  were 
becoming    gradually    more    and    more    general, 
when    Mr.    Jackson's    appearance  occasioned    a 
momentary  suspension  of  them,  and  renewed  the 
hope   that  something  might  yet  be  done  to  avert 
the  calamities  which  the  operations  of  a  large 
military  and  naval  force  could  not  fail   to  bring 
down  upon   a   populous   city.     Accordingly,  his 
proceedings  were  watched   with   the  utmost  an- 
xiety, and  every  word  that  he  was  known,  or  sup- 
posed to  have  uttered,  was  noticed  with  ea<>-er- 
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ness  by  the  crowd  that  soon  surrounded  the  inn  BOOK  VH. 
at  which  he  had  alighted. 

Count  Joachim  Bernstorff,  in  the  absence  of 
his  brother,  who  had  not  accompanied  the  prince- 
royal  from  Kiel,  was  charged,  in  the  capacity  of 
under-secretary,  with  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
department.     To  him  the  British  negociator  had 
been  referred  by  the   principal  minister,  and  to 
him   therefore   he  applied  as  soon  as  he   reached 
the  Danish  capital,  in  order  to  renew  his   inter- 
coui'se  with  the  prince-royal,  and  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly what  could  be  yet  expected  to  result  from 
his  royal  hig-hness's  determination.     He  was  ad- 
mitted without  delay  to  an  interview,  and  inform- 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  it,  that    the  prince   had 
stayed  but  a  short  time  at  Copenhagen,  and  was 
returned  toSleswig,  whither  he  had  directed  all 
communications  to  be  forwarded  to  him.     The 
intention  of  the   Danish  government  now  became 
evident:  their  plan  could  only  be  to  gain  time,  to 
amuse  the  British  minister  by  an  appearance  of 
negociation,  the  particulars  of  which,  when  he 
was  at  Kiel,  were  to  be  sent  for  decision  to  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  when  he  was  at  the  latter  place, 
to  be  returned  back  to  Kiel.  This  sort  of  equivo- 
cating conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  unequi- 
vocal symptom  of  a  studied  disposition  to  avoid 
negociation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the 
British  minister  from  forming  that  conclusion  upon 
which  the  operations  of  the  British  forces  were  to 
be  regulated.      It  therefore  became  necessary  for 
him  to  state  the  case  pointedly  to  Count  Joachim, 
and  to  require  an   unequivocal  answer,  whether 
or  not  the  prince-royal   had   left  him  any  power 
and   authority    to   negociafe  upon   the  basis    on 
which  alone  it  was  known  to  his  royal  highness 
that  a  rupture  could   be  prevented.     No  distinct 
answer  was  for  a  long  time  given  to  this  question  ; 
but  upon  being    closely  pressed,,  the  Danish  mi- 
nister was  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
that  he  was  at  liberty  only  to  take  ad  referendum 
the  overtures  that  might  be  made  to  him,  and  to 
transmit  them   to  Kolding;  and   that   he  had  no 
authority   whatever  to  conclude  any  arrangement 
upon  terms  at  all  compatible  with  Mr.  Jackson's 
instructions.     Upon   this  point  then  the  negocia- 
tion broke  off;  and  Mr.  Jackson  having  taken  his 
leave  of  the  Danish  minister,  and  being  furnish- 
ed by   him  with   Hie  necessary  passports,  which 
were  accompanied   by   some  expressions  of  per- 
sonal courtesy  and  good-will  to  him,  repaired  that 
same  evening  on-board  the  advanced   frigale   of 
the  British  squadron  at  anchor  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  port  of  Copenhagen. 

The    next   morning1    Hie    British   commanders 
were    informed  that  all    hope   of  a   friendly    ac- 
commodation had  been  frustrated,  ai:d  thaf  they 
were  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  their  operations  ac- 
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BOOK  Vll.  curding- to  the  instructions  with  which  they  were 

fort  ha!  case  provided.    The  army  landed,  without 

CHAP.  X.  opposition,  at  the  village  of  '-  c.lbe'-k,  on  the  niorn- 
*-^*»^**'  jnjr  of  the  Hilli  of  August;  and,  after  some  in- 
18(>7  effectual  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  annoy  its 
left  wing,  by  the  fire  of  their  gun-boat.*,  and  to 
impede  its  progress  by  sallies  which  were  always 
repulsed  with  los.s,  it  closely  in  tested  the  town 
on  the  land-side.  The  fleet  removing  to  an  ad- 
vanced anchorage,  formed  an  impenetrable  block- 
ade by  sea;  at  the  same  time,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  commanders,  notifying  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Zealand  the  motives  of  their  under- 
taking ;  the  conduct  that  would  be  observed  to- 
wards them ;  and  an  assurance  that  at  any  time 
when  the  demand  of  his  Britannic  majesty  should 
be  acceded  to,  hostilities  should  cease. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September  the 
land-batteries,  and  the  bomb  and  mortar  vessels, 
opened   a  tremendous   fire   upon   the  town,  and 
with  such  effect  that,  in   the  course    of  a  very 
short  time,  a  general   conflagration   appeared  to 
have    taken  place.     The  lire  was  returned  but 
feebly  from  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  from 
the  citadel  and  crown  batteries.     On  the  night  of 
the  3d,  the  British  fire  was  considerably  slack- 
ened.   This  has  been  variously  accounted  for, 
some  supposing  that  it  was   owing  to  the  great 
expenditure    of  ammunition   on   the    preceding 
night,  and  the  apprehension  that  enough  would 
not  remain    for  the  prosecution   of  the  siege  : 
others,  that  the  British  general  expected  that  the 
impression  already  made  would  produce  proposals 
for  capitulation.     It  was   probably  because   the 
enemy  adopted  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  that 
the  second  was  not  realized  :  they,  on  the  contrary, 
conceived  some  hope,  and  were  encouraged  in  their 
resistance  by  the  relaxation  of  the  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish, which  was,  however,  resumed  with  so  much 
vigour  and  effect  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  that  the 
next  morning  a  trumpeter  appeared  at  the  British 
out-posts  with  a  letter  from  the  commandant  of 
the  town,  containing  the  proposal  of  a  truce  for 
twenty-four  hours,  to  give  time  to  negociate   a 
capitulation,  which  he  was  willing  to  conclude  on 
tile  basis  of  no   British    troops    being   admitted 
within  the  city  of  Copenhagen.     It  should  seem, 
however,  either  that  that  basis  was  not  at  first 
considered  as  admissible,  or  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  some    other  objectionable   condition : 
for  the  capitulation  was  not  signed   until   three 
days  afterwards,  viz.  the  8th  of  September,  when 
the  British  army  took  possession  of  the  citadel, 
dock-yards,  and  batteries,  dependent  upon  them. 
The   British  admiral-  immediately  began  rigging 
and  fitting  out  the  ships  that  filled  the  spacious 
basons  where  they  were  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  limited  in  the  capi- 
tulation, they  were  all,   together  with  the  stores, 
timber,   and  every  article  of  naval  equipment 


found  in  the  arsenal  and  storehouses,  conveyed  to 
England,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one  line- 
of-battle-ship,  that  grounded  on  the  isle  of 
Hnen,  and  was  destroyed,  they  all  arrived  safely 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October. 

It  was  understood  that  the  capitulation  was  not 
altogether  approved  by  his  majesty's  government, 
and  it  must  be  evident  to  every  body,  that  the 
officers  who  concluded  it,  unless  they  did  so  in 
virtue  of  specific  instructions,  assumed  powers 
that  could  belong  to  no  commanders. — By  stipu- 
lating to  withdraw  from  Zealand  in  so  short  a  time, 
they  brought  no  small  embarrassment  upon  their 
employers,  if  this  expedition  was  to  be  considered 
not  as  a  predatory  attack  upon  an  unoffending 
neutral,  but  as  the  first  step  of  a  great  system  of 
policy,  calculated  to  thwart  the  views  of  France, 
and  to  maintain  the  just  ascendency  of  Great 
Britain ;  because,  with  a  view  to  the  latter  pur- 
pose, the  mere  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  was 
insufficient  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the  Eng- 
lish flag,  to  influence  the  wavering  councils  of 
Russia,  and  completely  to  disjoint  the  confede- 
racy that  was  apprehended ;  and  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  which  this  enterprise  was  originally  un- 
dertaken, and  subsequently  justified,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  keep  possession  of  Zea- 
land. It  was  thought  that  proposals  for  so  doing, 
even  after  the  signature  of  the  capitulation,  and 
without  violating  its  conditions,  were  in  agitation  ; 
but,  for  .some  unknown  reasons,  these  proposals 
were  not  acted  upon,  and  whatever  was  after- 
wards done,  or  attempted  in  that  quarter,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  languor  and  irresolution,  and 
want  of  system,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet,  or  at 
least  a  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  that  which  they 
had  hitherto  pursued. 

So  far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  conquest 
thus  easily  made  of  all  Zealand,  (the  small  castle 
of  Cronenboiirg  alone  excepted,)  the  Danes 
were  left  at  liberty  to  repair  their  losses,  and  to 
annoy  the  English  again  on  that  element  from 
which  they  seemed,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have 
been  driven.  In  the  capitulation,  no  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  the  large  quantity  of  shipping 
and  naval  stores  that  were  in  the  merchant's 
docks  :  the  consequence  of  which  neglect  was, 
that  the  English  had  scarcely  left  the  waters  of 
Copenhagen,  before  a  considerable  number  of 
armed  vessels  was  prepared  to  act  against  them, 
and  actually  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  front  of 
the  port  of  Copenhagen,  when  Admiral  Gam- 
bier's  flag-ship  was  still  in  sight  of  the  town. 
The  losses  suffered  by  the  British  commerce, 
from  this  newly-created  species  of  Danish  naval 
force,  were  very  considerable,  and  they  were  the 
more  sensibly  felt,  because,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  turn  which  might  be  gives,  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  to  the  politics  of  the  court  of  St. 
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Petersburg!),  large  purchases  of  hemp,  timber, 
and  other  naval  stores,  had  been  made;  these 
were  sent  home  in  single  ships,  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  having  no  danger  to  fear  till  they 
cleared  the  Categat,  or  that  they  would  obtain 
ample  protection  before  they  reached  the  Sound; 
instead  of  which,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
raptured  by  small  privateers,  from  the  isle  of 
Bornholm,  and  those  which  escaped  in  that  quar- 
ter fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes  off  Draco 
Point,  where  no  adequate  force  had  been  sta- 
tioned for  their  protection. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  belief  of 
the  British  government,  that  they  could  as  easily 
allay,  as  they  had  excited,  the  animosity  of  the 
Danish  court,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  take  any  precaution  to  ward  off  the 
effects  which  that  animosity  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce.  Mr.  Jackson,  as  soon  as 
the  capitulation  was  concluded,  presented  him- 
self at  the  Danish  out-posts,  on  the  isle  of 
Funen,  in  order  to  renew  a  negociation  to  which 
he  probably  thought  that  the  prince-royal  might 
be  more  inclined,  by  the  progress  that  bad  been 
made  toward  the  conquest  of  his  dominions.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  as,  although 
the  object  of  his  appearance  off  Nyeborg  was 
well  known  to  the  prince,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
land ;  and  so  strict  was  the  determination  of  the 
Danes  to  bold  as  little  communication  as  possi- 
ble with  a  British  agent  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, that  it  was  notified,  about  that  time,  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  squadron  in  the  Belt, 
that  he  should  not  in  future  send  his  flags  of 
truce  within  cannon-shot  of  the  shore.  Notwith- 
standing this  rebuff,  a  fresh  mission  was  after- 
wards sent  to  renew  the  attempt  at  negociation, 
but  with  as  little  success ;  Mr.  Merry,  who  was 
employed  for  this  purpose,  not  having  been  able 
any  more  than  his  predecessor  to  draw  the  Danish 
government  into  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  him. 

As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
English  forces  was  known,  a  declaration  was 
published  by  his  majesty's  government,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  the  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  the  sentiments  which  were  still 
entertained  towards  Denmark  by  his  majesty. 
This  declaration  was  afterwards  laid  before  par- 
liament, and  became  the  ground-work  of  the 
defence  set  up  by  ministers  when  attacked,  as 
they  were  most  vigorously,  on  the  policy  of  the 
whole  undertaking. 

This  Danish  war,  though  justifiable  and  com- 
mendable, was  not  improved  to  the  extent  of 
which  it  was  capable.  The  terms  of  the  capi- 
.  mhition  of  Copenhagen  must  be  considered  as 
hiohly  impolitic — the  attempt  to  negociate  with 
Denmark,  after  she  had  unequivocally  expressed 
her  determination  to  reject  all  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation, as  undignified;  and  the  abandonment  of 
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the  island  of  Zealand,  as  productive  of  nearly  as  BOOK  VII. 
much  evil  as  the  benefit  derived  from  the  origi- 
nal undertaking. 

Though  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  seduced  „ 
by  the  promises  and  cajoleries  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Russian  nation  remained  friendly  to  the  English; 
by  an  ukase,  however,  of  the  10th  of  November, 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  English  ships  in  the 
harbours  of  Russia.  But  through  the  favor  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  even  the  officers  of  the  reve- 
nue, the  English  were  apprised  of  this  before- 
hand, so  that  they  had  time  to  set  sail  and  make 
their  escape:  which  they  did,  with  a  favorable 
wind,  to  the  number  of  eighty  sail,  with  their  car- 
goes, and  arrived,  all  of  them,  safely  in  British 
harbours. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  partition  of  Europe  was 
carvod  out  and  settled  between  Bonaparte  and 
Alexander  in  their  conferences  at  Tilsit.  Napo- 
leon, in  his  speech  to  the  legislative  body  at  the 
opening  of  one  of  their  sessions,  in  August,  said  : 
"  France  is  united  to  the  people  of  Germany,  by 
the  laws  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine;  to 
those  of  the  Spains,  of  Holland,  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  Italics,  by  the  laws  of  our  federative 
system.  Our  new  relations  with  Russia  are  ce- 
mented by  the  reciprocal  esteem  of  these  twe 
grand  nations." — In  the  same  speech,  speaking 
of  Alexander,  he  called  him  the  powerful  Empe- 
ror of  the  North.  Bv  this  federative  system,  of 
which  Bonaparte  was  the  absolute  head  and  ruler, 
all  the  west  of  Europe,  with  the  isles  belonging 
to  Italy  and  the  transmarine  dominions  of  Spain, 
for  this  was  implied  in  the  Spains  and  Italics, 
belonged  to  himself.  He  made  no  mention  of 
the  sovereigns  of  those  countries  whose  power 
was  intended  to  be  only  temporary  and  nominal, 
but  only  of  the  people.  What  he  called  A  fede- 
rative system,  on  this  occasion,  he  afterwards  de- 
nominated the  great  empire.  In  short,  according 
to  Bonaparte's  views  and  designs,  there  were  but 
two  independent  nations  in  Europe, — two  great 
empires ; — the  one  under  the  dominion  of  the 
powerful  Emperor  of  the  North,  and  the  other 
under  his  own.  The  arrangement  agreed  on  at 
Tilsit  M  as  thus  stated  in  a  Corunna  gazette, "  Bo- 
naparte, or,  as  he  affects  to  be  called,  Napoleon, 
to  seize  all  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  would  extend,  in  one  line,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula  to  Corfu,  situate  very  nearly  in  the 
same  longitude,  and  confined  in  the  other  direc- 
tions by  the  Baltic,  the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Adriatic.  Russia  was  to  hold  the  rest." 
In  this  statement  of  the  partiiion,  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope was  not  excepted :  it  is  probable  that  Bona- 
parte, who  was  aware  of  the  long  entertained 
designs  of  Russia,  and  the  eager  desire  of  the 
Archduke  Constantine  to  wear  a  crown,  deemed 
it  politic,  for  the  present,  to  let  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh  indulge  its  fancies. 
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BOOK  VII.  In  pursuance  of  this  project,  it  remained  for 
Bonaparte  to  take  possession  of  Etruria,  the  states 
of  the  church,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  Den- 
mark; and  to  subdue  Spain,  Portugal,  and,  finally, 
Austria.  And,  while  he  meditated  the  extension 
of  his  conquests,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  secure  the  possession  of  those  he  had 
already  made,  among  which,  France  herself 
ought  to  he  comprehended,  and,  by  all  means,  to 
prevent  insurrection  and  revolt  both  at  home  and 
abroad. — As  to  the  French,  he  set  himself  to  ma- 
nage them  by  gratifying  their  national  vanity  and 
feeding  their  hopes,  while  he  fastened,  more  and 
more,  around  their  necks  the  rope  of  despotism. 
To  shew  that  the  interests  of  the  capital  still  oc- 
cupied a  place  in  his  mind,  even  amidst  campaigns 
and  battles,  he  issued  a  decree  from  his  camp  at 
Warsaw,  January  13,  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  on  the  Seine,  in  front  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  the  enlargement  of  quays,  and  the  ex- 
cavation of- four  common  sewers,  for  receiving 
the  contents  of  the  other  sewers  of  Paris.  A  tri- 
umphant arch  at  the  Thuilleries  was  completed 
on  the  1st  of  December,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
a  magnificent  fount  in  front  of  the  School  of  Me- 
dicine. Affecting  to  believe  the  professions  of 
the  French,  when  he  was  at  the  distance  of  5(K) 
leagues,  sincere,  he  said,  in  a  remarkable  speech 
to  his  senate,  "  You  are  a  good  and  a  great 
people;" — vous  etes  un  ban  et  grand  peuple. 
He  briefly  stated,  or  rather  hinted  at,  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  taken,  and  institutions  esta- 
blished or  to  be  established  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  the  revival  of  commerce 
and  general  industry ;  leaving  what  was  further 
to  be  communicated  on  these  neads  to  his  minis- 
ters. 

Mollien,  the  minister  of  the  French  treasury, 
or  exchequer,  in  the  printed  budget  for  1807,  con- 
gratulated his  emperor  on  this  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  Your  majesty,  sire,  has  protected 
your  people  from  both  the  scourge  and  burthen 
of  war.  Your  armies  have  added  to  their  harvest 
of  glory,  one  of  foreign  contributions,  which  has 
ensured  their  support,  their  clothing,  and  their 
pa)-"  This  last  compliment,  indeed, had  nothing 
in  it  of  the  exaggeration  of  flattery. 

During  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  or  rather 
campaigns  of  this  year,  in  the  north,  the  treasury 
of  Paris  was  overflowing.  A  large  sum,  exclu- 
sive of  the  foreign  or  exterior  exactions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops,  the  splendid  establish- 
ments of  the  generals,  and  the  gratification  of 
private  cupidity,  was  thrown  into  the  lists  of  ways 
and  means,  in  order  to  favor  en  idea  that  had 
been  publicly  insinuated,  that  foreign  tributes 
would  one  day  exonerate  the  masters  of  the  world 
from  the  burdens  they  now  bore;  just  as,  in  the 
history  of  the  Romans,  the  military  at  all  times, 
and  at  one  period  the  whole  states  of  Italy,  were 


exempted  from  taxation.  In  the  budget  of  this 
year,  the  whole  of  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 
the  preceding  year  was  stated  at  986,992,539 
livres;  but  this  printed  account  was  greatly  short 
of  what  was  actually  collected  :  which  had  been 
estimated  by  some  at  fifty,  and  by  others  at  not 
less  than  fifty-five  millions  sterling. 

In  the  report  of  the  minister  of  war,  of  July, 
1807,  the  number  of  Prussian  prisoners,  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  war  with  Prussia,  1806-7,  was 
estimated  at  5,179  officers,  and  123,418  privates 
and  subalterns:  the  number  of  killed  at  about 
50,000.  There  was  a  very  natural  transition 
from  this  exulting  report  of  the  minister  of  war,  to 
that  of  Visconti,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Im- 
perial Museum  of  Arts.  It  recorded,  as  the 
spoil  collected  in  the  North  by  the  Protector  of 
the  Arts,  350  paintings;  242  rare  and  precious 
MSS.  many  of  them  oriental ;  50  statutes ;  80 
busts ;  192  articles  of  bronze,  armour,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  that  Bonaparte  used  every 
means  for  flattering  French  vanity,  and  feeding 
the  hopes  of  a  sanguine  and  volatile  people,  he 
was  anxious  to  destroy  any  remains  they  possessed 
of  liberty,  and  to  render  the  form  of  government 
purely  monarchical.  Bya.?ewrt<?/s  consuinnn.  of  the 
19th  August,  communicated  to  the  legislative 
body  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  tribun:ite  was 
abolished,  and  the  members  of  this,  still  retaining 
their  former  salaries  undiminished,  transferred 
into  the  legislative  body :  committees  of  which 
were  thenceforth  to  do  the  business  of  the  tri- 
bunes. It  was  possible  that  a  conjuncture  might 
arise,  which  might  strike  out  a  spark  of  liberty, 
and  even  kindle  a  flame  of  patriotism  among  the 
tribunes,  a  kind  of  representatives,  or  advocates 
of  the  people.  But  there  was  no  danger  of  such 
an  accident  happening  in  the  senate.  The  princes 
of  the  blood,  that  is,  the  blood  of  Bonaparte,  were 
members  of  the  senate  by  their  quality :  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  slat-e,  officially.  And  to 
this  body  were  associated  thj|.generals  of  division 
detached  from  foreign  servile:  so  that  all  these 
classes,  taken  together,  possessed  almost  a  nume- 
rical preponderancy  in  the  senate.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  were  always  private.  Strangers 
might  be  admitted  to  those  of  the  legislative  body, 
but  not  to  those  of  the  senate.  This  last,  during 
the  whole  double  campaign  in  the  North,  was  not 
once  assembled. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  judges  were 
chosen  for  life.  But  by  a  senatus  consultum  of 
the  12th  of  October  this  year,  it  was  enacted, 
that  they  should  undergo  a  probation  of  five  years, 
and  then  be  continued,  or  dismissed.  A  commis- 
sion was  also  created  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  being,  that  the 
emperor  might  remove  such  as  should  be  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  their  stations.  In  all  political 
cases,  and  all  cases  of  alleged  fraud  and  eva- 
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sion,  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  courts  was  su- 
perseded by  special  tribunals:  one  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
was  established  in  each  department. 

The  common  objects  of  fiscal  regulations,  and 
the  political  dominion  of  the  conscription,  and  of 
espionage,  placed  all  offices  of  profit  or  trust, 
throughout  the  empire,  that  is,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen, 
In  the  countries  nominally  allied  to  France, 
which  were  treated  with  less  lenity  than  the  ter- 
ritories annexed  to  the  empire,  public  authority 
was  everywhere  exercised  by  Frenchmen.  Not 
only  were  the  government  and  civil  employments 
in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  administered  ex- 
clusively by  Frenchmen;  but  the  Napoleon  code, 
or,  a  government  on  the  plan  of  that  of  France, 
and  the  French  language,  established  in  its  courts. 
lu  every  thing  France  g-ave  the  ton,  and  was 
held  to  be  a  model  of  excellence.  In  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Westphaltan  Moniteur,  the  French 
were  called  "  la  noblesse  du  genre  hit  main." 
Clerks  were  draughted  from  the  post-offices  of 
Paris  to  conduct  similar  establishments  in  Ham- 
burgh and  Danlzio-.  The  custom-house,  officers 
of  Bourdeaux  and  Nants  regulated  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  For  the  purpose  of 
excluding  the  English  commerce,  as  was  given 
out,  and  probably  still  more  for  that  of  retaining 
those  parts  in  subjection,  French  troops  lined  the 
whole  coast  of  Holland.  Lewis  Bonaparte,  ac- 
ceding, of  course,  to  the  desire  of  his  brother,  in 
shutting  the  ports  of  Holland  against  the  Eng- 
lish, was  nevertheless  believed  to  be  too  indulgent 
to  the  trading  nation  on  whom  he  was  imposed. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  after  a  severe  reprimand, 
ordered  him  not  to  let  the  fishing-boats,  by  means 
of  which  a  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  English,  go  to  sea,  without  having  in  each  a 
voldier,  who  should  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Bonaparte,  for  the  establishment  of  his  in- 
fluence and  dominion  in  Germany,  demanded  in 
marriage  for  his  brother  Jerome,  whom  he  had 
torn  from  his  American  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
Elector,  or  King  of  Saxony.  The  princess  firmly 
resisted  this  project,  and  rejected  the  proposal 
with  abhorrence.  After  this,  Jerome  was  married 
to  the  princess  Catharine  of  Wirtembero-. 

In  both  Westphalia  and  Bavaria  the  men  pro- 
per for  bearing  arms  were  organized  into  national 
guards,  and  drilled  and  trained  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  activity.  Nor  did  Bonaparte  hesi- 
tate to  initiate  the  Bavarian  generals  in  all  the  se- 
crets or  principles  of  the  French  tactics.  He  had 
great  confidence  in  the  king  and  court  of  Bavaria. 
He  considered  them  as  the  rivals  and  enemies  of 
the  Austrians,  against  whom  he  designed  in  due 
time  to  employ  them.  For  he  could  plainly  per- 
ceive that  Austria  was  not  to  be  brought  under 
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his  subjection  M'ithout  a  struggle.     She  was  then,  BOOK  VII. 

and  had  ever  since  the  peace  of  Presburg  been 

very  actively  employed  in  fostering  a  military  CHAP.  X. 
spirit,  and  reviving  public  credit.  The  French 
troops  were  not  withdrawn  from  Silesia,  or  other 
parts  of  Prussia.  The  Austrian  fortress  of  Bran- 
nan,  that  had  been  retained  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  was  at  last  restored, in  October;  but 
the  Austrian  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ilonzo  was  not.  In  exchange  for  this,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Fontainbleau  in  that  month,  the  Aus- 
trians found  it  convenient  to  accept  the  town  and 
district  of  Montfalcone,  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river;  though,  as  the  Austrians  affirmed,  this  was 
not  equal  in  value  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  on  the  right  of  the  Ilonzo. 

Some  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit were  disclosed  so  early  as  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust. The  mouths  of  the  Cattaro  were  evacuated 
by  the  Russians,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  and  French  troops  were  carried  by  ships 
belonging  to  Russ.ii,  though  yet  professing  peace 
and  amity  towards  England,  from  Otranto  to  the 
Seven  Isles  on  the  Ionian  sea,  whose  independ- 
ence had  been  recognized  in  a  treaty  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  Russia.  All  the  seaport 
towns  of  Italy,  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states 
not  excepted,  were  occupied  by  French  troops, 
under  the  pretence  of  preventing  their  commerce 
with  England.  On  the  same  pretence  of  waging 
war  with  the  commerce  of  England,  and  enforcing 
the  continental  blockade,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  common  enemy  to  make  a  maritime 
peace,  large  bodies  of  troops  were  marched  to 
Boulogne,  to  Toulon,  to  Bourdeaux,  and  above 
all  to  Bayonne* 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded, 
when  Bonaparte  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  resolved  on  the  subjugation 
of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  at 
first  his  design,  not  directly  or  formally  to  subvert 
the  thrones  of  these  kingdoms;  but,  under  the  veil 
of  alliance  and  union,  to  reduce  them  to  the  same 
total  dependence  on  himself  as  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
He  fomented,  through  Beauharnois,  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Madrid,  discord  in  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  that  he  might  assure  to  himself 
the  arbitration  of  their  differences.  The  ambas- 
sador suggested  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias  the  idea 
of  intermarrying  with  a  princess  related  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  anxiety  of  the  prince  to 
avoid  another  connection,  into  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  him,  with  a  lady  selected  for 
him  by  his  greatest  enemy,  the  favourite  at  once  of 
the  queen  and  the  king,  and  on  that  account  alone 
the  object  of  his  aversion,  induced  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposition  of  Beauharnois ;  with 
the  reservation  that  it  was  to  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  royal  parents;  and  he  wrote  a  letter, 
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vit.  signifying'   liis   wishes,   to  the    French   emperor. 

— -  The  clandestine  communication  between  the 
.  X.  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  other  circumstances  art- 
I'nlly  prepared,  gave  colour  to  an  accusation  of 
the  innocent  prince.  A  few  days  after  he  wrote 
I  hat  letter,  (he  Prince  of  Asturias  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Laurence.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  all  the  members  of  I  he  dif- 
ferent councils  of  state  being-  assembled, a  declara- 
tion by  the  king  was  read,  of  a  discovery  that  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  had  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
dethroning  him.  He  had  been  surprised,  it  was 
said,  iu  his  own  apartments,  with  the  cyphers  of 
his  correspondence;  which  were  laid  before  the 
council  of  Castile,  with  instructions  to  them  to 
investigate  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  Spanish 
nation  instantly  suspected  that  the  pretended  con- 
spiracy was  an  infernal  calumny  fabricated  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Don  Emanuel  Godoy, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  obstacle 
that  then  opposed  his  audacious  ambition. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
and  the  decree  fulminated  against  his  royal  per- 
son, produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  favourite;  who  now,  being  afraid, 
thought  proper  to  recede,  and  to  mediate  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  royal  parents  and  their 
son.  He  forged  penitential  letters,  November  5, 
to  both  the  king  and  queen,  and  made  the  Prince 
of  Asturias,  while  a  prisoner,  sign  them.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  confessions  of  the  prince  of  a 
very  heinous  nature ;  and  all  that  they  could  be 
fairly  supposed  to  allude  to,  was  the  step  he  had 
taken,  in  writing  to  Napoleon,  without  the  king's 
knowledge,  on  the  subject  of  the  projected  mar- 
riage. But  a  decree  that  had  been  addressed, 
November  3,  to  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates, 
and  all  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  irregular,  for 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  king's  de- 
liverance, was  calculated  to  preserve  the  idea 
that  the  prince  had  formed  or  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  father's  government,  if  not  his 
life.  On  the  same  day  that  the  prince's  letters 
were  received  by  the  king  and  queen,  November 
5,  a  royal  edict  was  addressed  to  the  governor 
ad  interim  of  the  council  of  Castille,  declaring 
that  .the  voice  of  nature  having  disarmed  the  liana 
of  vengeance,  the  king  had  been  moved  by  pity, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  queen,  to  pardon  his  pe- 
nitent son,  who  had  given  information  against  the 
authors  of  the  horrible  design  in  contemplation. 

Such  M-as  the  state  of  affairs  when  a  French 
courier  arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, with  a  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at 
Fontainbleau,  on  the  27th  of  October,  by  Don 
Eugenio  Isquierdo,  as  plenipotentiary  of  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty,  and  Marshal  Duroc,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  agreed,  among  other  articles,  that  the  pro- . 
j'ince  of  Entre  Miuho  y  Duero,  with  the  city  of 


Oporto,   should  be   made  over  in  entire  property 
and  sovereignty  to  the  King  of  Etrurin,  with  the 
title  of  Kins;  of  Northern  Lusitania.  The  province 
of  Alentejo,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Aigarves,  in 
entire  property  and   sovereignty  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  to  be   by  him  enjoyed    under  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Aigarves.    The  provinces  of  Beira, 
Tras  los  Monies,  and  Portuguese   Estremadura, 
were  to  remain   undisposed  of,  until  there  should 
be  -a  general  peace.     The  kingdom  of  Northern 
Lusitania,   and  the  principality  of  the  Aigarves. 
were  to  acknowledge,  as  their  protector,   his  Ca- 
tholie  majesty,  the  King-  of  Spain,  and  in  no  case 
to  make  peace  or  war  without  his  consent.  In  case 
of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  los  Monies,  and 
Portuguese  Estremadura,  held   in   sequestration, 
devolving  at  a  general  peace  to  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and 
other  colonies,  which  the  English  had  conquered 
from  Spain  and  her  allies,  the  new  sovereign  of 
these  provinces  was  to  have,  >vith  respect  to  his 
Catholic  majesty,  the  same  obligations  as  the  King 
of  Northern    Lusitania,  and  to  hold  tuem  on  the 
same  conditions.  His  majesty  the  Kiijg  of  Etruria 
ceded   the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  in  full  property 
and  sovereignty,  to   his  majesty  the   Emperor  of 
the  French  and  King  of  Italy.     By  a  secret  con- 
vention, it  was  agreed  that  French  troops  should 
be  admitted  into  Spain,  where  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  bodies  of  Spanish  troops,  "and  marched 
into  Portugal.    The  troops  to  be  subsisted  and 
maintained  by  Spain  during  their  inarch  through 
that  country,  but  to  be  paid  by  France.    The  main 
body  of  the  army  to  be  under  the   orders  of  the 
commander  of  the  French  troops  :  nevertheless, 
it  was  added,  should  the  King  of  Spain,  or  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  think  fit  to  join  the  said  body, 
the  French  troop.*,  with  the  general   command- 
ing them,  were  to  be  subject  to  their  order.  It  is 
probable  that  Bonaparte  was  under  no  hesitation 
in  paying  them  this  compliment.     Another  body 
of  French  troops,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  was 
to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne  by  the  20th  of  No- 
vember at  the   very  latest,  to  be  ready  ft)  enter 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Portu- 
gal, in  case  the  English  should  send  reinforce- 
ments there,  or  menace  it  with  aggression. 

While  bodies  of  French  troops  poured  into 
Spain,  or  advanced  towards  it,  Bonaparte  set  out 
o»  a  journey  to  Italy  from  Fontainbleau,  No- 
vember 15,  and  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  21st. 
The  intention  of  this  journey  had  been  announced 
in  all  his  gazettes.  It  was  preceded  by  great 
preparation  and  parade,  and  attracted  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe,  And  when  this  journey  was  com- 
bined with  the  occupation  of  the  Seven-  Isles, 
from  whence  there  is  so  short  and  easy  a  passage 
to  Albania,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  it  was 
very  generally  imagined,  that  a  concert  had  been 
entered  into,  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor 
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Alexander,  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Turkey, 
and  fixing  the  destinies  of  Europe.  But  it  appear- 
ed almost  certain  that  he  had  no  other  object 
than  to  divert  the  attention  of  Europe  from  his 
designs  against  Spain  and  Portugal:  for  he  did 
nothing  in  Italy  suitable  to  the  air  of  importance 
that  was  studiously  given  to  his  journey  to  that 
interesting  peninsula — nothingof  any  consequence 
that  might  not  have  been  done  by  his  authority, 
without  his  presence.  The  Queen-regent  of  Etrurin, 
as  might  well  be  imagined,  acceded  to  the  ar- 
rangement that  had  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  her  family  in  Portagal,  without  a  murmur. 
In  a  proclamation  which  she  published  in  the 
name  of  her  son,  it  was  declared,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  between  the  King  of 
Spain  and  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  France  and  King 
of  Italy,  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  had  been  dis- 
posed of  otherwise  than  at  present,  and  absolved 
t-he  Tuscans  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

At  Milan,  Bonaparte  received  the  homage  of 
the  Italians  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tuscany  swore  allegiance  to  Na- 
poleon :  under  whose  influence,  it  was  stated  in 
the  gazette  of  Florence,  Etruria  might  expect  to 
be  roused  from  that  lethargy  into  which  it  had 
been  sunk  for  some  time.  The  aged  elector,  now 
King  of  Bavaria,  including1  the  Tyrol,  with  his 
spouse,  came  also  to  Milan  ;  thus  doing  homage, 
as  a  kind  of  vassal,  to  Napoleon.  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  the  viceroy,  was  appointed  Bonaparte's 
successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  some 
restrictions  or  reservations,  in  certain  contingent 
cases  closely  connecting  that  kingdom  with  the 
crown  of  France.  Count  Melzi  was  created  Duke 
of  Lodi.  From  Naples,  Bonaparte  went  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  gave  orders  for  some  improve- 
ments, both  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  the 
promotion  of  commerce.  He  returned  to  Paris  iu 
January,  1808,  by  the  way  of  Lyons,  under  the 
title  of  the  Count  of  Venice,  bringing  in  his  train 
the  late  Queen-regent  of  Etruria  and  her  young 
son. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Bonaparte  demanded 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  1.  To  shut  up  the  ports 
of  Portugal  against  England.  2.  To  detain  all 
Englishmen  residing  in  Portugal.  3.  To  con- 
fiscate all  English  property;  denouncing  war  in 
case  of  a  refusal.  And,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  gave  orders  for  detaining  all  Portu- 
guese merchant-ships  that  were  in  the  ports  of 
France.  The  Prince-regent  of  Portugal,  hoping 
to  ward  off  the  storm,  acceded  to  the  shutting  up 
of  his  ports  ;  but  refused  to  comply  with  the  other 
two  demands,  as  being  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  public  law,  and  to  the  treaties  that  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations.  The  court  of.  Portugal 
then  began  to  adopt  measures  for  securing  its  re- 
treat to  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  South  Ame- 
rica. For  that  purpose,  the  prince-regent 
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fitted  out;  and  also  gave  warning  of  what  was  in - 

tended  to  the  English,  directing  them  to  sell  their  CHAP.  X 
property  and  leave  Portugal ;  in  order  thus  to 
avoid  an  effusion  of  blood,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  proved  useless.  He  resolved  also  to 
comply,  if  possible,  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  in  case  he  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  softened  down  to  more  moderate  pretensions. 
But  Bonaparte  peremptorily  insisted,  not  only  on 
the  shutting  up  of  the  ports,  but  on  the  imprison- 
ment of  all  British  subjects,  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  project  of 
a  retreat  to  America.  The  prince-regent,  when 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  English,  not 
naturalized  in  the  country,  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture from  Portugal,  and  that  all  English  property 
had  been  sold,  and  even  its  amount  exported, 
adopted  the  resolution  to  shut  up  the  ports  against 
England,  and  even  to  comply  with  the  other  de- 
mands of  France ;  declaring,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  that  should  the  trench  troops  enter 
Portugal,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  Brazil,  the  most  important 
and  best-defended  part  of  his  dominion. 

It  had  been  frequently  stated  to  the  cabinet  of 
Lisbon  by  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Strang- 
ford, that  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  agreeing 
not  to  resent  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce 
from  the  ports  of  Portugal,  had  gone  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  forbearance ;  that,  in  making  this  con- 
cession to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  prince- 
regent's  situation,  his  majesty  had  done  all  that 
friendship  could  justly  require;  and  that  a  single 
step  beyond  this  line  of  modified  hostility,  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  extremity  of  actual  war. 
Nevertheless,  the  prince-regent,  in  the  fond  hope 
of  preserving  Portugal  by  conciliating  France,  on 
the  8th  of  November,  signed  an  order  for  detain- 
ing the  few  British  subjects,  and  of  the  very  in- 
considerable portion  of  British  property  that  yet 
remained  at  Lisbon.  On  the  publication  of  this 
order,  Lord  Strangford  removed  the  arms  of 
England  from  the  gates  of  his  residence,  demanded 
his  passports,  presented  a  final  remonstrance 
against  the  recent  conduct  of  the  .court  of  Lisbon, 
and  proceeded,  November  17,  to  a  British  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  im- 
mediately, on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Strangford, 
established  a  most  rigorous  blockade  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  A  few  days  after,  the  intercourse 
between  the  court  of  Lisbon  and  the  British  am- 
bassador was  renewed.  Lord  Strangford,  under 
due  assurances  of  protection  and  security,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lisbon  on  the  27th  :  when  he  found  the 
prince-regent  wisely  directing  all  his  apprehen- 
sion to  a  French  army,  which  had  enterea  Portu- 
gal, and  was  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  and  all  his 
hopes  to  an  English  fleet.  The  object  of  this 


or-     march  he  was  at  no  loss  to  understand :  for  Bo- 
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BOOK  VII.  naparte  had  declared  in  his  journals,  "  That  the 
hoase  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign."     Lord 
Strangford  promised  to  his  royal  highness,  on  the 
faith  of  his  sovereign,  that>  the  British  squadron 
before  the  Tagns  should  be  employed  to  protect 
his  retreat  from  Lisbon,  and  his  voyage  to  the 
Brazils.     A  decree  was  published,  November  28, 
in  which  the  prince-regent  announced  his  intention, 
of  retiring  to  the  city  of  Janeiro  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace,  and  of  appointing  a  re- 
gency to  administer  the  government  at  Lisbon, 
during  his  royal  highness's  absence  from  Europe. 
On  the  morning  of  November  29,  the  Portu- 
guese fleet  set  sail  from  the  Tagus,  with  the  Prince 
of  Brazil  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of 
Braganza  on  board,  together  with  many  of  his 
faithful  counsellors  and  adherents,  as  well  as  other 
persons  attached  to  his  present  fortunes.     The 
fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  large 
frigates,  several  armed  brigs,  sloops,  and  corvettes, 
and  a  number  of  Brazil  ships;  amounting  in  all 
to  about  thirty-six  sail.  While  they  passed  through 
the  British  squadron,  the  English  ships  fired  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  which  was  returned 
with  an  equal  number.    The  friendly  meeting  of 
the  two  fleets,  at  a  juncture  so  critical  and  impor- 
tant, was  a  most  interesting-  and  affecting,  as  well 
as  a  grand  scene.    Four  English  ships  of  the  line 
were  sent  by  the  British  admiral  to  accompany 
the  royal  family  to  Brazil. 

The  Portuguese  fleet  had  not  left  the  Tagus, 
when  the  French,  with  their  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
appeared  on  the  hills  above  Lisbon,  under  the 
command  of  General  Junot,  who  had  formerly  re- 
sidod  for  several  years  at  the  court  of  Portugal, 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  France. 


Though  the  Portuguese  had  long  been  under  an 
apprehension  of  a  visit  from  the  French,  they  were 
surprised  by  their  sudden  arrival.  The  court  of 
Portugal  had  always  considered  the  march  of  an 
army  through  the  mountains  of  Beira  as  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impracticable,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  season.  They  never  dreamt 
that  their  invaders  would  advance  by  any  other 
route  than  the  course  of  the  Tagus.  The  entrance 
of  the  French  troops  into  Portugal  was  not  known 
at  Lisbon  till  their  advanced-guard  had  reached 
Abrantes.  The  retreat  of  the  royal  family  from 
Lisbon  was,  of  course,  a  matter  ot  extreme  preci- 
pitation. Junot  did  not  meet  with  any  more  op- 
position on  his  entrance  into  the  capital,  than 
when  he  passed,  on  his  march,  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  The  greatest  professions  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  French  army,  and  nation,  of  friend- 
ship and  affection  for  the  people  of  Portugal. 
Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  were  dis- 
armed ;  they  were  inhibited  from  assembling  to- 
gether to  the  number  of  more  than  ten  at  a  time ; 
cannon  were  placed  in  all  the  streets  and  squares; 
very  heavy  contributions  were  imposed  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  French,  with  their 
Spanish  auxiliaries :  and,  in  a  word,  the  French 
system  of  governing  subdued  countries  was  com- 
pletely established. 

After  Portugal  had  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  France,  the  valuable  island  of  Madeira  was 
committed  to  the  protection  of  British  troops ;  but 
to  be  restored  to  Portugal  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace. 

A  copious  exposition  of  the  French  emperor's 
intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Spain, 
shall  be  given  in  the  succeeding  book. 
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Bonaparte  intent  on  the  Subjugation  of  Spain  and  Portugal — Description  of  Spain,  and  its  Inha- 
bitants.— The  Inquisition. — Bonaparte's  Plan  of  Treachery  and  Force. — Arrival  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  in  Madrid. — Deplorable  Situation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. — Success  of 
Murat's  Intrigues. — King  Ferdinand  in  Bonaparte's  Power. 


THE  treafy  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded, 
when  Bonaparte,  agreeably  to  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  west  of  Europe 
and  Portugal.  In  this  he  was,  no  doubt,  actu- 
ated by  a  passion  still  more  stimulative  than  his 
usual  lust  of  conquest.  His  mind  could  never 
be  quiet  as  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  a  neigh- 
bouring, great,  and  glorious  peninsula  resided  in 
the  house  «f  Bourbon.  The  reduction  of  that 
noble  country  under  his  own  power  appeared  to 
be  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  thrones  he  had 
already  usurped,  and  even  to  his  personal  safety. 

Spain,  in  ordinary  language,  is  considered  as 
consisting  of  one  extensive  state  or  kingdom  ;  and 
so  it  is  in,  its  foreign  relations,  and  sundry  other 
points  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  under 
the  crown  of  Spain  are  united  many  states  or 
kingdoms,  which  have  gradually  coalesced  into 
one  n:onarchy ;  each  kingdom  (formerly  so  call- 
ed) returning  still,  together  with  many  par- 
ticular laws  and  usages,  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
character,  and  some  of  them  separate  local  in- 
terest :  circumstances  which,  no  doubt,  presented 
to  such  a  mind  as  Bonaparte's,  hopes  of  being 
able  to  call  to  his  aid  the  destructive  power  of  di- 
vision and  discord.  The  northern  districts,  con- 
taining the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Biscay,  and  the  principality  of  As- 
turias,  enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  being  governed 
in  some  sort  by  themselves,  and  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  their  contribution  appropriated  to  the 
expeuses  of  their  own  municipal  establishments. 
These  provinces,  consisting  chiefly  of  prodigious 
tracts  of  mountains,  produce  a  race  of  hardy, 
active,  and  industrious  people,  who,  for  want  of 
sufficient  employment  in  tiie  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  or  in  the  iron  mines  with  which  their 
country  abounds,  have  naturally  devoted  thein- 
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selves  to  the   sea-service  in  various   branches;  BOOKVI1I. 
and  from  those  tracts  of  sea-coast,  the  Spanish 
navy   draws  the   most    energetic  portion  of  its 
mariners. 

The  other  parts  of  Spain  are  very  unequally 
distributed  into  those  belonging  to  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Arragon.  To  Castile  belong  the 
kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  provinces  of  Burgos, 
Leon,  Zamora,  Salamanca,  Estramadura,  PaFen- 
cia,  Valladolid,  Segovia,  Avila,  Toro,  Toledo, 
La  Mancha,  Murcia,  Guadalaxara,  Cuenca, 
Loria,  and  Madrid :  to  these  are  added,  the 
four  ancient  Moorish  kingdoms,  composing  the 
provinces  of  Andalusia,  namely,  Seville,  Cor- 
dova, Jaen,  and  Grenada.  i«  the  crown  of 
Arragon  belong  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and 
Valentia,  the  county  of  Catalonia,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  island  of  Majorca.  The  states  un- 
der the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  had  their 
several  cortes  or  assemblies  of  representation  of 
the  different  orders  of  inhabitants;  but  those •  of 
the  two  crowns  were  neverunited  into  one  body; 
and,  indeed,'  since  the  days  of  Charles  V.  who 
resigned  the  government  in  1555,. the  cortes  were 
seldom  convened.. 

The  government,  however,  though  in  appear- 
ance despotic,  and  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
nation,  was,  as  is  the  case  in  even  the  most  arbi- 
trary European  states,  tempered  by  a  complicated 
system  of  councils,  in  which,  if  judgment  was 
tardy,  it  was  commonly  just. 

The  great  and  important  Peninsula  of  Spain 
(including  Portugal,  naturally  a  part  of  the  same 
country,  and  at  various  periods  subject  to  the 
same  sovereign)  is  most  advantageously  si; tinted 
between  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Meditennnean. 
I;  commands  tlie  narrow  strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
only  communication  between  these  seas,  and  oc- 
cupies in  some  respects  the  centre  of  the  habitable 
7  H 
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BOOKVill.  globe.  This  Peninsula,  a  name  by  which  the 
-  Spaniards  frequently  designate  their  country,  ex- 
tends, where  broadest,  from  west  to  east,  about 
640  English  miles  :  and  from  north  to  south  about 
540  miles.  The  population  of  the  whole  Penin- 
sula has  been  computed  at  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  millions :  of  which  Portugal  is  supposed 
to  contain  two  millions.  The  remainder,  distribut- 
ed over  Spain,  will  afford  only  about  seventy-four 
persons  for  every  square  mile,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  are  computed  to  exceed  150, 
and  those  of  France  170,  on  a  similar  extent  of 
territory  ;  many  parts  of  the  interior  being  almost 
destitute  of  springs  and  rivers ;  and  others  being 
exceedingly  mountainous.  Indeed,  on  the  tirst 
glance  at  the  map  of  Spain,  it  appears  to  be  a 
country  shaped,  and  in  a  very  great  measure 
consisting  in  belts  of  mountains,  ramifying  from 
one  another,  and  leaving  intervals  of  various 
breadths  between  them,  yet  all  of  them  linked  to 
the  same  mass  or  stock.  The  sea-coasts  of  Ca- 
talonia, Valentia,  Murcia,  Grenada,  and  Anda- 
lusia, present  scenes  of  amazing  fertility,  active 
industry,  and  crowded  population. 

The  hardy,  industrious,  and  adventurous 
mountaineer  of  the  north ;  the  sedate  and  solemn 
inhabitant  of  the  broad  and  arid  plains  of  the 
two  Castiles  and  La  Mancha  5  the  pensive  and 
taciturne  Estramaduran ;  the  volatile  and  talk- 
ative Andalusian  ;  the  laborious  cultivator  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — these  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  the  population  of  Spain,  re- 
semble each  other  in  so  few  points  asf  to  appear 
to  be  of  very  different  descent,  and  indeed  the 
production  of  very  different  countries  and  cli- 
mates. In  one  important  particular,  however, 
the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards  might  be 
traced  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Entire 
and  respectful  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  every  where  predominant.  For 
while  the  Catalonian  was  proud  to  think,  that  the 
king  was  not  king,  but  only  Count  of  Catalonia  ; 
and  the  Biscayan,  that  he  was  only  lord  of  his 
mountains;  they  both  agreed  in  yielding  most 
implicit  obedience  to  his  mandates,  when  pro- 
mulgated in  the  customary  forms  of  each  respec- 
tive district.  That  the  Castilian  and  the  Arra- 
goneze  should  glory  in  their  submission  to  the 
royal  authority,  is  not  surprizing,  as  from  the 
union  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
sprang  the  family  which  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
came masters  of  the  whole  country.  Arragon  and 
Castile  had  likewise  embraced  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  dispute  with  that  of 
Austria  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
That  the  Catalonians,  however,  should  have 
evinced,  in  1808,  a  decided  attachment  to  the 
reigning  family,  against  whom  they  had  obsti- 
nately and  long  contended,  and  from  whom  they 
had  received  no  favors,  but  many  marks  of  dis- 


like,   having   been    disarmed,    and   experienced 
various  other  proofs  of  distrust  from  those   in 
power — that  the  Catalonians  should  manifest,  at 
this  time,   a  decided  and  determined  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  can  be 
attributed   only  to  an  inveterate  aversion  to  their 
neighbours   on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyren- 
nees,  with  whom,  for  ages,  they  had  been  in  almost 
continued   hostility,  from  whose  inroads  and  de- 
vastations they   had  often  severely  suffered,  and 
whose    revolutionary    doctrines,  moral,  political, 
and  religious,  as  well  as  their  actions,  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  Spaniards  with  aversionand  horror. 
Another    feature,    strongly    characterising  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  and  indeed  all  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Catholic  majesty  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world,    was    an  absolute    devotion,    not  only   to 
the    doctrine,    but  to   the  policy   of  the   see    of 
Rome.     In  this  absolute  devotion  to  the  church, 
the  Spaniards,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
Portuguese  alone,  exceed  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope.    The   church  or  secular  clergy  in  Spain 
possessed  immense  revenues,  even  the  third  part, 
it  has  been  computed,  of  the  whole  land.     But 
it   would   be   extremely   erroneous   to   conclude 
that  those  revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  sole 
enjoyment,   application,    or  accumulation   of  the 
several  incumbents.     Of  late   years,   it  became 
the  policy  of  government  to  grant  pensions  on 
the  richest  benefices,  for  the  support  of  various 
public  establishments ;  so  that  even   the  metro- 
politan   of    Toledo,    the  most  exalted  dignitary 
of  the  kingdom,  although  nominally  enjoying  a 
revenue  of  perhaps  IOO,(K)0/.  sterling,  could  not, 
in  reality,   dispose  of  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
that  sum.     The  opening  of  roads,  the  construc- 
tion  of  bridges,  the  establishment  of  inns  and 
schools,  the  reparation  of  churches  and  chapels, 
and   various  other  works  of  public  utility,  which 
in  Britain  are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
,  state,  or  more  frequently  of  individuals  and  as- 
sociations, in  Spain  are  often  imposed  on  those 
enjoying-    large    ecclesiastical    possessions;    and 
where  such   duties   have  not  been  imposed,  the 
incumbents,  from  zeal  to  the  public  good,  or  even 
from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  pre- 
decessors or  contemporaries,  have  often  charged 
themselves  with  that  performance. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  church 
and  its  ministers  was  also  warmly  cherished  by 
the  exemplary  deportment  of  the  episcopal  body, 
who,  from  the  day  of  their  appointment,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  their  respective  dioceses,  in 
which  they  uniformly  resided,  there  devoting 
themselves  entirely  to  the  various  duties  of  their 
station. 

The  abbies  and  convents  over  Spain,  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  females,  were  some 
years  ago  calculated  to  contain  about  .34,000 
persons,  while  those  for  the  accommodation  of 
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monks  and  friars,  of  all  descriptions,  were  in- 
habited by  nearly  double  that  number;  of  this 
last  description  of  persons,  by  far  th«  greater 
number  mi»'lit  certainly  be  considered  as  lost  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  bene- 
dictine,  Bernardine,  and  some  others  of  monks, 
might,  in  many  respects,  be  considered  by  the 
population  around,  as  eminent  benefactors  to  the 
country.  Continually  fixed  to  one  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  their  possessions,  they  were  naturally 
led  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  common  he- 
ritage :  and  being  destitute  of  the  power  of  ac- 
cumulation, they  regularly  expended  their  in- 
come in  the  quarter  from  whence  it  was  drawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  nobles  and  pro- 
prietors of  land,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
abandoning  the  care  of  their  vast  domains  to 
agents  and  intendants,  drained  the  country  and 
its  cultivators,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  an 
idle  and  often  dissipated  life  in  the  capital  and 
other  great  towns.  This  injurious  dereliction  of 
the  country  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  introduction  of  French  man- 
ners, and  a  frivolous  taste ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  first  Spanish  kings 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  the  old  nobles  of 
Spain,  who,  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  had  very 

fenerally,  and  very  naturally,  manifested  a  pre- 
i lection  for  all  the  house  of  Austria. 
A  great  and  opulent  lord,  residing  constantly 
on  his  own  domain,  was  an  object  of  displeasure 
to  the  court ;  of  discountenance,  and  even  mo- 
lestation. 

The  noble  spirit  of  the  Spanish  grandees  in 
general,  sunk  in  luxury,  indolence,  and  vice, 
suffered  a  gradual  depression.  They  were  nei- 
ther invited,  nor  ambitious  to  share  in  the  em- 
ployments of  the  state,  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  ancient  names  in  the  church,  of  the 
army,  and  still  fewer  in  the  navy,  the  great 
body  of  the  Spanish  nobility  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  it  was  not 
among  the  great  landed  proprietors,  who  had,  in 
the  common  phraseology,  the  greatest  stakes,  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards  shone  forth  with 
the  greatest  splendour :  but  among  the  commer- 
cial class,  whose  property  was  in  some  measure 
moveable,  and  the  clergy,  who  at  best  were  only 
life-renters.  The  nobility,  in  general,  did  not 
seein  to  feel  the  amor  patrice,  the  attachment  to 
natal  soil,  so  strongly  as  the  clergy  of  all  ranks, 
who  resided  in  their  own  dioceses,  parishes,  and 
monasteries,  nor  even  as  that  of  the  poor  pea- 
sants. 

The  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  French  was 
not  confined  to  the  province  of  Catalonia,  but 
pervaded  all  the  northern  and  middle  provinces 
of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  earliest   periods,   down   to -the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Spaniards  and  BOOKVin. 
French  were  engaged  almost  without  intermis- 
sion in  hostilities.  Another  reason  for  the  pe- 
culiar dislike  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  northern 
neighbours,  is  found  in  the  national  character 
and  deportment  of  the  French,  who  not  only 
affected  or  really  felt  some  degree  of  contempt 
for  the  Spaniards,  but  commonly  took  very  little 
pains  to  conceal  or  disguise  their  sentiments  to- 
wards them.  In  this  national  dislike,  persons 
of  all  nations,  who  entered  Spain  from  France, 
were  involved,  until  their  real  country  was 
known. 

As  the  Spaniards  had  their  national  aversions, 
so  they  had  likewise  their  national  attachments. 
It  would,  at  first  sight,  be  difficult  to  account 
for  any  partiality  they  should  entertain  for  the 
British  nation.  But  such  a  partiality  they  cer- 
tainly did  possess,  and  were  eager  to  demon- 
strate. The  two  countries,  it  is  true,  were  for- 
merly closely  connected  by  various  ties,  political 
and  commercial ;  and  those  ties,  notwithstanding 
the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  intimacy,  by  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  still  retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  steady 
and  honorable  character  of  the  Spaniards.  As 
men  are  never  more  intimately  united  than  by  a 
community  of  sentiments  or  feelings,  and  as  the 
Spaniards  believed  the  English  to  have  no 

freater  respect  for  the  French  nation  than  they 
ad  themselves,  this  warm-hearted  people  looked 
on  a  Briton  as  in  some  measure  a  sharer  in  his 
own  existence.  The  Spanish  traders,  in  general, 
had  an  opinion  that  in  all  commercial  transac- 
tion, no  nation  came  so  near  as  the  British  to 
their  own,  in  probity,  punctuality,  and  fairness  of 
dealing. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  the  Spaniards  sin- 
cerely lamented  the  defection  of  the  English 
from  their  ancient  professions  of  faith.  But  this 
sorrow  was  attended  rather  by  a  hope,  that,  at 
some  future  period,  Britain  might  return  to  what 
they  considered  as  the  right  way,  than  by  any 
aversion  to  their  company,  or  their  opinions  on 
other  subjects:  whereas  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
formerly  more  numerous  in  their  service  than  of 
late  years,  who  professed  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, subject  to  the  suspicion  of  a  temporizing 
policy. 

The  frequent  wars  between  Britain  and  Spain 
unquestionably  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  estrange- 
ment in  the  Spanish  nation.  But  that  great 
portion  of  the  people  who  pretended  not  to  in- 
quire into  the  secret  causes  of  political  events, 
were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  those  public  en- 
mities rather  to  the  predominating  influence  of 
the  French  counsels  in  the  administration  of 
national  affairs,  than  to  the  existence  of  any  just 
cause  of  complaint  immediately  between  Great 
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BOOKVlll.  Britain  and  Spain.     The  epocn  and  the  manner, 
,  however,  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on 

CHAP.  I.  the  part  of  Britain,  had  materially  affected  the 
general  feelings  oT  the  Spanish  nation  with  re- 
gard to  their  ancient  ally. 

Although,  in  estimating  the  sum  of  happiness  pos- 
sessed by  any  nation,  calculations  ought  not  to  be 
founded  merelyon  the  theoretic  system  of  their  pub- 
lic constitution,  yet  where  such  a  constitution  is  as 
perfect  as  human  wisdom  can  devise  and  virtue 
carry  into  effect,  the  people  have,  caiteris  paribus, 
the  greatest  chance  of  happiness  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  It  may,  therefore,  appear  surprising 
to  a  British  subject,  that  a  nation  once  so  distin- 
guished as  the  Spaniards  in  science  and  in  arms, 
For  so  considerable  a  lapse  of  time  as  that  between 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  of  Austria  and 
Charles  IV.  of  Bourbon,  should  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  system  of  government  presenting  so 
few  positive  advantages,  and  producing  so  many 
real  evils  to  the  various  classes  in  the  state.  The 
Spanish  nation,  however,  had  been  for  more  than 
two  centuries  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  so  that 
the  deterioration  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  its 
progress ;  and  it  was  only  by  comparing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  at  different  periods,  that  its 
decay  could  be  ascertained.  It  is  not  by  any 
single  act,  but  by  an  accumulation  of  facts,  exam- 
ples, customs,  precedents,  and  laws,  that  a  nation 
loses  i(s  liberty.  What  is  considered  by  the  pre- 
sent generation,  at  the  worst,  only  as  a  mist,  is 
seen  by  succeeding  ages  as  a  dark  and  portentous 
cloud. 

The  personal  character,  too,  of  a  sovereign  or 
of  a  minister,  has  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
even  the  best  organized  constitutions  on  the  hap- 
piness of  a  state.  The  general  dispositions  and 
conduct  of  some  late  sovereigns  of  Spain  had,  con- 
sequently, a  strong  tendency  to  attach  a  people, 
naturally  honorable  and  loyal,  and  of  great  sen- 
sibility, to  their  government  in  general,  and  to 
incline  them  in  attribute  what  hardships  I  hey  en- 
dured to  the  malign  influence  of  corrupt  counsel- 
lors, rather  than  to  the  dispositions  or  intentions 
of  the  prince.  These  observations,  however,  are 
applicable  only  to  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people; 
tor  an  improved  system  of  things,  both  civil  and 
religious,  had  been  long  and  earnestly  wished  for 
by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  indi- 
viduals in  the  state.  Others  there  were  also,  who, 
infected  with  the  philosophy  of  modern  times, 
secretly  longed  and  waited  for  a  general  dissolu- 
tion of  the  administration  in  church  and  state,  in 
order  to  raise,  in  its  stead,  an  edifice  more  con- 
formable to  their  conceptions  of  a  perfect  go- 
vernment. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  public  discus- 
sion of  matters,  relating  to  either  religion  or  go- 
vernment, was  almost  entirely  prohibited  through- 
out the  Spanish  dominions ;  and  that  men,  desi- 


rous of  information  on  these  points,  had  no  other 
resource  than  secretly  to  avail  themselv.es  of  the 
writings  of  authors  living  under  more  liberal 
systems  of  government,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, that  an  aversion,  and  a  degree  of  hostility 
too,  must  naturally  have  been  produced,  in  the 
minds  of  even  good  men,  to  an  administration  by 
which  such  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  human  faculties,  on  subjects  the  most 
congenial  and  important  to  the  nature  of  man- 
kind. Such  men  may,  for  various  reasons,  care- 
fully observe  the  rules  of  exterior  submission  ;  but 
their  wishes  for  a  change  must,  in  the  end,  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  their  language,  and  also  in 
their  conduct.  In  such  a  case,  how  happy  it  is 
for  the  country  of  which  the  established  consti- 
tion  acknowledges  the  duty,  and  allows  the  means 
of  improvement,  and  when  reformation  may  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  revolution ! 

The  dread  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain 
had,  for  many  years  back,  been  gradually  with- 
drawing' from  public  notice.  Its  powers,  how- 
ever, though  seldom  exerted  were  not  diminished. 
The  unfortunate  OLAVIDE,  the  founder  of  the 
establishments  for  peopling  the  Sierra  J\iorena, 
sunk  under  the  power  of  (lie  holy  inquisition, 
though  as  much,  probably,  for  his  political  as  his 
religious  offences.  In  the  beginning-  of  the  French 
revolution,  when  neither  pains  nor  cost  were 
spared,  clandestinely  to  introduce  and  dissemi- 
nate, throughout  Spain,  publications  adapted  to 
excite  disorders  in  the  state,  the  formidable  wea- 
pons of  the  inquisition  were  actively  and  success- 
fully wielded  in  defence  of  the  established  system 
of  government;  for  any  assault  on  the  rights  of 
the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  was  re- 
garded as  a  direct  attack  on  the  paramount  autho- 
rity of  the  spiritual  head.  The  alliance  between 
church  and  state  in  Spain  was  extremely  close ; 
or,  rather,  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties were,  in  a  great  measure,  identified.  The 
kings  of  Spain  were  the  great  champions  of  the 
church,  and  the  most  brilliant  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Spaniards  is  that,  when  they  proceeded,  by 
degrees,  to  take  possession  of  the  munificent  do- 
nations of  the  pope,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  cross  in  the  other.  And,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  less  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  missionaries 
than  the  heroic  valor  of  the  military  order,  that 
the  vast  transmarine  empire  of  Spain  was  esta- 
blished. 

The  steady  devotion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
church  is  not,  therefore,  founded  in  a  greater  pro- 
pensity to  piety  than  is  felt  by  other  nations  only, 
but  in  part,  by  a  recollection  of  former  times, 
when  they  were  exalted  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
glory  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 
The  high-minded  pride  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
finding  no  support  in  recent,  turns  to  the  con- 
templation of  events  long  past:  to  the  victories  of 
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Tavia,  Lepanto,  and  St.  Quintoin,  to  their  con- 
tests with  the  Moors  and  with  the  Romans. 

In  the  combined  plan  of  treachery  and  force 
which  Bonaparte  determined  to  pursue  for  the 
attainment  of  his  present  object,  his  first  care  was 
to  foment  discord  in  the  royal  family  of  Spam. 
The  Prince  of  Asturias  hail  transmitted  to  his 
father  a  sketch  of  the  administration  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  charging  him  with  a  notorious 
attachment  and  subserviency  to  France.  Bona- 
parte, apprized  of  this,  stimulated  the  minister  to 
the  proceedings  at  the  Escurial,  in  the  autumn  of 
1807;  and  then  it  was  his  policy  to  take  the  part 
of  the  oppressed  prince  against  the  ministerial  op- 
pressor. He  set  himself,  by  nourishing  the  am- 
bition of  the  son,  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the 
father,  and  rendered  them  mutual  objects  of  mis- 
trust, jealousy,  and  hatred;  to  disarm  the  father 
from  taking  precautions  against  the  son,  while  he 
still  encouraged  the  son  in  his  views  of  immediate 
succession ;  to  seduce  to  his  side  all  that  was 
most  respectable  in  Spain,  or  by  infamous  propo- 
sitions and  surmises,  to  subject  them  to  popular 
suspicion ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  striking  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  head  of  government,  and  getting  into 
his  power,  or  under  his  influence,  or  debasing  the 
great  lords  to  whom  the  public  eye  might,  at  a 
great  crisis,  be  naturally  turned,  to  tear  asunder 
all  the  bonds  of  the  social  compact,  and  plunge 
the  defenceless  nation  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

Bonaparte,  during  his  affected  journey  to  Italy, 
thought  it  now  time  to  give  an  answer  to  letters 
he  had  received  from  the  King  of  Spain,  detailing 
the  particulars  of  the  mysterious  arrest  and  re- 
lease of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  In  his  answer 
he  denied  his  knowledge  of  that  affair,  or  that 
Le  had  ever  received  any  letter  from  the  prince : 
though  this  answer  did  not  accord  with  that  after- 
wards transmitted  by  Bonaparte  to  Ferdinand,  in 
which  he  formally  declared  that  he  had  received 
it.  He  yielded  his  consent,  however,  to  tjjte 
king's  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  the  heir- 
apparent  and  a  French  princess  of  Bonaparte's 
family,  well  foreseeing  that  this  would  afford  a 
pretext  for  interfering  in  the  private  concerns  of 
the  royal  family ;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  it  would 
withhold  or  withdraw  their  attention  from  ulte- 
rior measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  designs  in 
the  Peninsula.  By  this  conduct,  also,  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  general, 
as  it  had  a  tendency  to  convince  them  of  the  since- 
rity of  his  friendship  for  persons  to  whom  they  were 
so  firmly  attached.  It  was  further  calculated  to 

§ive  credit  to  the  insinuations  of  his  emissaries  in 
pnin,   that  Bonaparte  was  secretly   inclined  to 
favor  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  :  while, 
through  other  channels,  the  minister,  and  favorite, 
Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  whose  ambitious 
views  must  soon  have  been  discovered  by  a  per- 
40. 


son  of  Bonaparte's  penetration,  was  privately  en-  BOOK  V 111, 
ceuraged  to  look  forward  to  the  protection   of  — — 
France,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  nefarious   ^^^ 

projects.  \80&    • 

By  this"  mysterious  conduct,  Bonaparte  threw 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and 
the  favorite,  into  extreme  disorder.  And  while 
they  were,  all  of  them,  under  this  distraction,  the 
French  troops  were  suffered  to  spread  themselves 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish  territory.  So 
far  did  this  infatuation  prevail  in  the  adminis- 
tration, that  orders  were  issued  for  receiving  and 
treating  the  French  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than 
even  their  own  troops. 

The  French  forces  assembled  on  the  borders 
of  Spain  remained  but  a  short  time  inactive. 
Early  in  the  year  a  corps  entered  Catalonia,  and, 
on  the  16th  of  February,  obtained  possession  of 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Barcelona,  with  the  im- 
pregnable position  of  Monjuicb.  It  had  been 
industriously  spread  through  Spain,  that  the 
French  troops  were  destined  to  assist  in  defend- 
ing the  coast  against  any  insult  from  the  British 
army  or  navy.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of 
the  national  feelings  to  lull  the  Spaniards  into 
security,  by  asserting,  that  one  great  object  of  their 
powerful  allies  would  be  the  reduction  of  Gibral-  , 

tar,  and  its  restoration  to  its  ancient  and  natural 
masters.  Whispers  and  surmises,  too,  were  in- 
dustriously circidated  of  an  intended  invasion  of 
Algiers  and  Morocco. 

The  mask  was,  however,  soon  thrown  aside, 
and  the  French  army,  which  had  advanced  to 
Barcelona,  pretended  only  to  halt  for  a  few  days 
for  refreshment,  before  they  should  proceed  on 
their  march  to  the  southern  provinces,  and,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  alliance  between  the  two 
nations,  of  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  even  of  the  garrison  ef  the  place, 
seized  without  bloodshed  and  without  difficulty, 
the  citadel,  Monjuich,  and  every  other  important 
post.  The  garrison  of  Monjuich,  reported  to 
have  amounted  to  about  6,000  men,  retired  and 
made  way  for  the  French  without  a  struggle;  a 
fascination  hardly  credible;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Spanish  commanders  at 
Barcelona  remains  involved  in  mystery  and  sus- 
picion. 

The  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Figueras 
were  seized  by  the  French  in  a  similar  way.  At 
Pampeluna,  however,  they  experienced  a  dif- 
ferent reception.  On  the  arrival  of  a  French 
officer  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  from  Ba- 
yonne,  before  Pampeluna,  demanding  admission 
and  possession  of  the  place,  the  governor,  whose 
garrison  had,  for  different  reasons,  been  much 
reduced,  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
until  orders  should  arrive  from  his  own  govern- 
ment.— The  French  commander  then  brought 
7  I 
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BOOK  Vlll.  forward  a  body  of  ihree  thousand  men,  and  com- 
pelled l he  Spaniards,  after  a  "severe  conflict,  to 
surrender. 

The  French  armies  that  had  entered  Spain, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  their  pretended  desti- 
nation, remained  inactive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  many  miles  from  Madrid.  Messengers 
passing  to  and  from  that  place  indicated  the  ex- 
istence of  negociations,  but  their  object  was  un- 
known. The  Spanish  troops  recalled  from  Por- 
tugal, were  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  capi- 
tal. The  court  seemed  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
aud  uncertainty,  the  orders  of  one  day  being  uni- 
formly countermanded  by  those  of  the  followrtig. 
The  administration  of  public  affairs  seemed  to  be 
arrested  in  its  course. 

Many  important  posts  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Portugal,  being  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  Bonaparte  transmitted  to  the  King 
of  Spain  a  complaint,  that  no  further  steps  had 
been  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  marriage  of  the 
heir-apparent  with  his  relation.  To  this  Charles 
replied,  that  retaining  the  same  sentiments,  he 
was  desirous  that  the  marriage  might  take  place 
immediately.  Some  further  proceedings  were 
necessary  to  the  maturation  of  Bonaparte's  pro- 
ject, and  not  being  willing  to  commit  these  to 
writing,  he  thought  he  could  not  find  a  fitter  in- 
strument than  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo,  whom  he 
had  detained  in  Paris,  in  a  state  of  great  dejection 
and  terror,  artfully  impressed  upon  him,  that  he 
might  thereby  be  induced  the  more  effectually 
to  execute  his  commission,  by  inspiring  the  royal 
parents  and  the  favorite  with  the  same  feelings. 
Izquierdo  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Spain: 
which  he  didiua  very  mysterious  and  precipitate 
manner.  According  to  his  verbal  statements  he 
did  not  bring  any  proposal  with  him  in  writing. 
On  his  arrival,  under  these  circumstances,  at 
Aranjuez,  one  of  the  royal  residences,  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  twenty-three  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Madrid,  the  favorite  conducted  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  royal  parents,  and  their 
conferences  were  conducted  with  so  much  se- 
rrecy,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  dis- 
cover the  object  of  his  mission.  But  soon  after 
his  departure  from  the  Spanish  capital,  their  ma- 
jesties began  to  shew  a  disposition  to  abandon 
l»oth  the  metropolis  a«d  the  Peninsula,  and  to 
emigrate  to  Mexico. 

The  recent  example  of  the  determinations  taken 
by  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  (which,  as  some 
conjectured,  was  not  uninfluenced  by  secret  com- 
munications from  France)  induced  Bonaparte  to 
form  a  hope  that  the  example  of  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon, in  the  present  perplexing  and  alarming  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  might  be  followed  by  that  of  Spain. 
But  scarcely  had  the  first  reports  gone  abroad  of 
the  intention*  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  to 
abandou  the  place  of  their  residence,  a  resolution 


unequivocally  indicated  by  the  preparations  which 
were  going  on,  when  discontent  and  fear  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  lively  colours  in  the  features  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  of  all  rauks 
and  classes  of  persons.     This  alone  was  sufficient 
to  induce  their  majesties  to  refute  the  rumour,  and 
to  assure  the  people  that  they  would  not  abandou 
them.     Nevertheless,  such  was  the  general  dis- 
trust, such  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  must 
have  ensued,  and  such  and  so  many  the  symptoms 
of  a  fixed  determination  to  emigrate,  that  every 
one  was  on   the  alert,  and   all  seemed  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  mea- 
sure fraught  with  so  many  mischiefs.     The  dan- 
ger increased,  aud  w  ith  this  the  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple.    A  popular  commotion  burst  forth  at  Aran- 
juez,  on  the   17th  and  IDlh  of  March,  like  a  sud- 
den explosion  ;  the   people  being  actuated    by  a 
sort  of  instinct  of  self-preservation.     The  favor- 
ite, who,  without  the  title  of  king',  had  exercised 
all  the  functions  of  royalty,  and  who  favored  the 
scheme  of  emigration,  in  the  hope  of  withdrawing 
himself,  and  some  portion,  at  least,  of  his  enor- 
mous treasures  from  the  vengeance  of  an  oppress- 
ed and  outraged   people,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Scarcely  had  this  tempestuous  scene  taken  place, 
when  the  royal  parents,  finding  themselves  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  their  favorite,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  took  the  unexpected  resolution,  which,, 
according  to  Cevallos,  they  had  for  some  time 
entertained,  of  abdicating  their  throne.    Accord- 
ing to  a  French  newspaper,  (and  at  this  time  n» 
newspaper  was   published  in  France  not  corres- 
pondent to  the  ideas  and  views  of  Bonaparte)  one 
party  in  Spain  accused  the  Prince  of  Peace  of  en- 
tering into  a  project  with  the  queen  herself,  with 
whom  he  was  universally  believed  to  be  a  very 
particular  and  most  intimate  favorite,  for  the  ruiu 
of  her  son,  the  heir-apparent,  under  the  pretence 
of  his  having  engaged  in  a  plat  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  his  father.    The  Prince  of  Asturias,  it  wa» 
added,  had  been  drawn  into  this  conspiracy  by 
the  suggestions  of  his  princess,  his  own  cousin,  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  a 
sister  of  the  ill-fated  Maria  Antoinette  of  France. 
Thit  princess,  feeling  the  degraded  situatiou  ia 
which  her  husband  was   held   through   the  in- 
fluence of  the  favorite  Godoy  over  the  sovereign,, 
took,  it  was  said,  little  pains  to  suppress  her  sen- 
timents on  the   subject. — Her   aversion    to   the 
French  nation  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
when  we  reflect  on   the  indignities  and  miseries 
brought  by  them  on  her  parents,  and  many  other 
near  relatives  at  Paris,  at  Milan,  and  at  Florence. 
The  queen  could,  besides,  discover  in  the  Prin- 
cess of  Asturias,  only  a  rising  rival  and  a  future 
mistress,  of  whose  sentiments  respecting  her  own 
conduct,  public  and  private,  she  probably  was  not 
ignorant.     Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause, 
the  queen  and  the  princess  had  been  for  some 
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time  on  no  very  amicable  terms :  so  that  when  this 
young  princess  was  snatched  away  by  death,  in 
her  early  years,  persons  were  not  wanting-  to  sur- 
mise that  she  had  fallen  n  sacrifice  to  the  arts  of 
the  queen,  the  favorite,  and  the  French  partizans 
at  Madrid. 

During  the  popular  alarm  of  March  16,  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation,  thanking  his  subjects 
for  the  marks  they  had  shewn  of  attachment  to 
liis  person,  and  explained  the  objects  of  the 
French  troops,  which  had  entered  his  dominions 
with  the  most  friendly  purposes,  to  assist  in  de- 
fending the  country  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  assembling  of  his  guards,  it  was  stated,  was 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  person  and 
family,  aud  not  for  accompanying  him  on  a  jour- 
ney, which  none  but  evil-minded  persons  could 
suppose  to  have  been  projected.  The  king  closed 
this  very  extraordinary  publication,  with  directing 
the  people  to  conduct  themselves  as  they  had  hi- 
therto done  towards  the  troops  of  his  great  and 
good  ally. 

On  the  following  day,  March  17th,  when  the 
.Spanish  guards  were  to  leave  Madrid,  the  inha- 
bitants crowded  round  them,  beseeching  them 
not  to  abandon  their  native  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  flight  of  a  prince  who  sacri- 
ficed his  subjects  to  private  considerations.  "  Do 
yon  think,"  said  they,  "  we  have  no  more  spirit 
tlian  the  people  of  Lisbon?" 

Some  of  the  ministers  themselves,  who  op- 
posed the  kind's  retreat,  distributed  circular  no- 
tices in  the  neighbouring  villages,  informing  the 
inhabitants  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  country  would  conse- 
quently be  exposed. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  the  people  poured  along 
the  road  to  Aranjuez.  Relays  for  the  king's  cnr- 
riages  had  been  provided  on  the  way  to  Seville. 
The  village  of  Aranjuez  was  crowded  with  troops; 
nnd  the  baggage  of  the  court  lay  already  packed 
up  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  The  pre- 
ceding night  had  been  busily  spent  in  prepara- 
tion. The  residence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
was  protected  by  his  proper  guards,  (for  to  such 
a  point  of  dignity  he  had  been  exal(ed)  with  a 
peculiar  countersign,  while  those  of  the  palace 
had  another.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  1.9th,  the  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  fa- 
vorite's hotel,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  his 
guards,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  back  by 
the  king's  body  guards,  that  had  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  people.  Godoy's  'doors 
were  forced;  the  furniture  was  broken;  the  apart- 
ments were  laid  waste;  the  princess,  his  spouse, 
daughter  of  Don  Antonio,  and  niece  to  the  Kino- 
of  Spain,  appeared  on  the  stairs,  and  was  001° 
veyed,  by  the  people,  with  all  the  respect  duo  to 
her  birth  and  rank,  to  the  king's  palace.  The 
favorite  himself  had  disappeared,  and  his  brother, 


Don  Diego  Godoy,  commandant  of  the  king's  BOOKVIll. 
body-guards,  was  arrested  by  his  own  troops.         • • 

Their  majesties,  who  had  not  retired  to  rest    CHAP.  i. 
during  the  night,  were,   early  in  the  morning,    --x-vw 
visited  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  soon  after       1808. 
appeared  a  proclamation,  in   which  the  unfortu- 
nate sovereign  was  made  to  say,  that  having  re- 
solved to  take  upon  himself  the  command  of  bis; 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  he  liad  thought  it  proper       ' 
to  relieve  Godoy  of  the  duties  of  generallissimo, 
and  permit  him  to  retire  to  M'hatever  place  he 
might  choose. 

When  this  was  known  in  Madrid,  the  people 
attacked  the  houses  of  Godoy,  and  of  certain 
ministers  of  state  attached  to  his  party,  and  de- 
stroyed the  furniture  without  opposition,  on  the 
part  of  either  the  magistrates  or  the  two  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  Spanish  service,  then  quartered 
in  the  town.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  at 
last  discovered  in  a  garret,  where  he  had  been 
concealed  for  six-and-thirty  hours,  and  committed 
to  the  closest  custody  in  the  common.jail. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  king,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  at  Aranjnez,  published  a  declara- 
tion, signed,  as  usual,  by  himself,  stating,  that  on 
account  of  his  constant  infirmities,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity he  felt  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
burthen  of  public  affairs  to  a  private  life,  in  a  cli- 
mate better  adapted  than  that  of  Madrid  to  the 
state  of  bis  health,  he  had,  after  the  most  deli- 
berate consideration,  resolved  to  abdicate  the 
crown  in  favor  of  his  well-beloved  son  and  heir, 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  It  was  likewise  directed, 
that  this  decree  of  his  free  and  spontaneous  abdi- 
cation should  be  instantly  and  punctually  obeyed 
by  all  his  subjects.  Cevallos  laboured  to  shew 
that  this  abdication  was,  in  truth,  free  and  uncon- 
strained ;  but  this  has  very  reasonably  been  made 
a  question. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king,  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  to  publish  a  manifesto,  declaring  his  own  in- 
nocence and  that  of  his  ministers,  and  stating  the 
nature  of  thepapers  and  cyphers  found  in  his  apart- 
ment at  the  Escurial,  in  the  month  of  October  last. 
Among  his  first  acts,  also,  was  one  confiscating  all 
the  property,  of  every  description,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace. 

At  the  same  time,  he  appointed  the  Duke  of 
Infantado,  a  wealthy  and  popular  nobleman,  of 
the  first  class,  and  particularly  attached  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  new  sovereign,  and  of  England,  to 
the  important  station  of  the  president  of  the  great 
council  of  Castile,  the  first  tribunal  of  the  king- 
dom. To  him,  also,  he  committed  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  life-guards.  Many  salaries  and 
pensions,  which  had  long  remaine.  unpaid,  were 
instantly  discharged  out  of  the  funds  of  flue  late 
favorite. 

Bonaparte,  ignorant  of  this  sudden  event,  and, 
perhaps,  never  supposing  that  the  Spaniards  were 
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BOOKVIII.  capable  of  such  resolution,  had  ordered  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, styled  by  him  Prince  Murat,  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  to  advance  with  his  army  towards 
Madrid,  under  the  idea  that  the  royal  family  were 
at  this  time  on  the  coast  ready  to  embark;  and, 
that,  far  from  meeting  the  slightest  obstacle  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  they  would  receive  him  with 
open  arms  as  their  deliverer  and  guardian  angel. 
He  conceived  that  the  nation  was  in  the  highest 
degree  dissatisfied  with  their  government,  not 
reflecting  that  they  were  only  dissatisfied  with 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  administration 
of  it. 

The  instant  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  was 
apprized  of  the  occurrences  at  Aranjuez,  he  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  army  to  occupy  the  capital 
of  (he  kingdom  :  intending,  no  doubt,  to  profit  by 
the  occasion,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  should 
seem  best  calculated  to  realize  the  plan  of  making 
himself  master  of  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  mysterious  project  of  Bonaparte, 
the  proximity  of  his  troops,  and  the  ignorance  in 
which  Ferdinand  VII.  was  of  the  real  object  of 
Bonaparte's  approach,  as  was  given  out,  to  Madrid, 
induced  this  prince  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
appeared  best  calculated  to  conciliate  his  good- 
will. Not  satisfied  with  hits  having  communicated, 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  most  friendly 
and  affectionate  terms,  the  king,  Ferdinand,  ap- 
pointed a  deputation  of  three  grandees  of  Spain 
to  proceed  to  Bayonne,  and  in  his  name  to  com- 
pliment his  imperial  majesty.  He  also  appointed 
another  grandee  of  Spain  to  pay  a  similar  compli- 
ment to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  who  had  already- 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid. 

One  of  the  contrivances  to  which  the  French 
agent  had  immediate  recourse,  was,  to  assure  the 
king,  and  to  spread  the  rumour  in  all  quarters, 
that  his  imperial  majesty's  arrival  in  Madrid  might 
be  expected  every  moment.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, the  necessary  orders  were  given  for  prepa- 
ring apartments  in  the  palace,  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  so  august  a  guest.  And  the  king  wrote 
again  to  the  emperor  how  agreeable  it  would  be 
to  him  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  his  ma- 
jesty, and  to  assure  him,  with  his  own  lips,  of  his 
ardent  desire  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the  al- 
liance which  subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  had,  in  the  meantime, 
entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  March  23, 
and  begun,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord.  He  spoke  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner of  the  abdication  of  the  crown,  executed 
amidst  the  tumults  of  Aranjuez,  and  gave  it  to  be 
understood,  that  until  the  emperor  acknowledged 
Ferdinand  VII.  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take 
any  step  that  should  appear  like  an  acknowledg- 
ment, and  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  treat- 
ing only  with  the  royal  father.  This  pretext  did 
not  fail  to  produce  the  effect  which  the  grand 


duke  intended.  The  royal  parents,  the  moment 
they  were  informed  of  this  circumstance,  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  save  the  favorite,  who  remained 
in  confinement;  and  in  whose  favor  Murat  pro- 
fessed to  take  an  interest,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
flattering  their  majesties,  mortifying  Ferdinand, 
and  leaving  fresh  matter  of  discord  between  the 
parents  and  the  son. 

The  following  note    was   transmitted  to    the 
Duke  of  Berg  by  the  queen,  Maria  Louisa: 

"Neither  the  king  nor  myself  would  be  trou- 
blesome to  the  grand  duke,  who  has  so  much  to 
do;  but  we  have  no  other  friend,  no  other  sup- 
port than  him  and  the  emperor;  iu  whom  all  four 
of  us,  the  king,  our  intimate  friend,  who  is  also 
a  friend  of  the  grand  duke,  the  poor  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  my  daughter  Louisa,  and  myself,  place 
our  hopes.  The  letter  I  received  from  Louisa 
last  evening,  containing  an  account  of  what  the 
grand  duke  had  said  to  her,  has  penetrated  and 
tilled  us  all  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  consolation,  and  hopes  of  every  thing  from 
these  two  sacred  and  incomparable  persons,  the 
grand  duke  and  the  emperor.  But  we  would  not 
that  tiie  duke  should  remain  ignorant  of  any  thing 
we  know ;  although  no  one  says  any  thing  to  us, 
aud  although  no  answer  be  given  to  our  demands 
of  necessaries.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  gives  us 
any  concern.  The  only  thing  in  which  we  are 
interested,  is  the  welfare  of  our  sole  and  innocent 
friend,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who,  in  his  per- 
son, amidst  the  most  barbarous  treatment,  even 
before  this  conspiracy  took  place,  always  called, 
with  the  greatest  emotion,  the  grand  duke  his 
friend.  If  I  were  so  happy  as  to  have  him  here, 
and  the  grand  duke  were  near,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  fear.  He  wished  for  the  grand  duke's 
arrival,  pleasing  himself  with  the  hope,  that  his 
highness  would  accept  his  house  to  lodge  in, 
He  had  some  trinkets  to  present  him.  IB  short, 
he  thought  of  nothing  else  than  of  that  happy 
moment  when  he  should  appear  in  the  presence 
of  the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor.  We  are 
under  perpetual  apprehensions  lest  they  should 
kill  or  poison  him,  if  they  should  suspect  a  de- 
sign to  save  him.  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  some 
measures  for  preventing  this  ?  The  grand  duke 
might  march  bis  troops  without  saying  for  what 
purpose,  enter  the  place  where  the  poor  Prince  of 
the  Peace  is  confined,  and  without  leaving  a  mo- 
ment's time  for  any  one  to  fire  a  pistol,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  to  him,  remove  his  guards,  (who 
would  think  it  glorious,  and  have  a  pleasure  in 
taking  his  life)  and  substitute  his  own  troops,  who 
should  be  under  his  own  immediate  orders,  in 
their  place.  For,  if  he  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  those  base  traitors,  and  under  the 
orders  of  my  son,  the  grand  duke  may  be  assured 
that  he  will  be  killed.  Yes,  so  long  as  he  is  in 
those  sanguinary  bands,  the  head  body-guards 
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of  my  son,  we  cannot  but  tremble  for  his  life. 
For  though  both  the  grand  duke  and  the  em- 
peror are  desirous  to  save  him,  they  will  not  give 
them  time.  For  heaven's  sake,  we  implore  of  the 
grand  duke  to  take  measures  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  we  request ;  for  if  any  time  be  lost, 
his  life  is  in  danger.  He  would  be  safer  in  the 
paws  of  blood-thirsty  lions  and  tygers.  My  son 
was  yesterday  after  dinner  closeted  with  Infan- 
tado  Escocquitz,  that  wicked  priest,  and  St. 
Charles,  the  most  malignant  of  the  whole.  They 
remained  shut  up  together  from  half-an-hour 
after  one  to  an  half-an-hour  after  three  o'clock. 
The  gentleman  who  goes  with  my  son  Charles, 
is  a  cousin  of  St.  Charles's;  he  is  a  man  of 
parts,  and  not  ill-informed :  but  he  is  a  vile 
American;  and,  like  the  same  St.  Charles,  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  us :  though  they  all  profess 
friendship  for  the  king  my  husband,  and  claim 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to 
whom  they  say  they  are  related.  All  the  others 
that  go  (to  Bayonne)  with  my  son  Charles,  are  of 
the  same  faction,  extremely  well  qualified  to  do 
all  possible  mischief,  and  to  set  forth  the  most 
horrible  falsehoods  in  the  light  of  truth.  I  entreat 
the  grand  duke  to  pardon  my  wretched  compo- 
sition ;  for  I  am  very  apt  to  forget  some  French 
words  and  idioms,  having  been  accustomed  to 
speak  nothing  but  Spanish  for  forty-two  years.  I 
came  here  to  be  married  when  I  was  only  thir- 
teen years  and  a  half  old  ;  and  although  I  speak 
French,  it  is  not  with  fluency.  But  the  grand 
duke  will  comprehend  my  meaning,  and  know 
how  to  correct  the  defects  of  my  style." 

There  were  five  other  notes  sent  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  written  in  the  hand  of  Queen 
Louisa,  in  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  expressed 
the  same  anxious  concern  for  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  spoke  with  as  much  freedom  of  the  Prince 
of  Asturias.  There  were  two  letters  on  the  same 
subject,  (the  deplorable  situation  of  the  Prince 
of  Peare)  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg 
by  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen  of  Etruria. 

.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  new  king  made  his 
public  entry  into  Madrid,  March  25,  without 
any  other  parade  than  the  most  numerous  con- 
course of  the  capital  and  its  environs,  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  acclama- 
tions which  sprung  from  the  joy  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  subjects — a  scene,  said  Cevallos,  truly 
grand  and  impressive,  in  which  the  young  king 
was  seen  like  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his  children, 
entering  his  capital,  as  the  regenerator  and  guar- 
dian of  the  monarchy.  Of  this  scene  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  was  a  witness  :  but  far  from  aban- 
doning his  plan,  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  it 
with  greater  ardour.  The  experiment  upon  the 
royal  parents  produced  the  desired  effect.  But 
whilst  Ferdinand,  the  idol  of  the  nation,  was 
present,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  plan  into 
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execution.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  BOOKVIU. 
every  effort  to  remove  tins  prince  from  Madrid. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  the  grand  duke  was  ex- 
tremely assiduous  in  spreading  reports  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fresh  courier  from  Paris,  and  that  the 
emperor  might  be  expected  speedily  to  arrive  in 
the  Spanish  capital.  He  set  himself,  in  the 
first  place,  to  induce  the  infant  Don  Carlos  to 
set  out  to  receive  his  Imperial  Majesty  Na- 
poleon, on  the  supposition  that  his  royal  highness 
must  meet  him  before  he  should  have  proceeded 
two  days  on  his  journey.  His  majesty,  Fer- 
dinand, acceded  to  the  proposal.  The  grand 
duke  had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
departure  of  Don  Carlos,  than  he  manifested  the 
most  anxious  desire  that  the  king  should  do  the 
same,  leaving  no  means  untried  to  persuade  his 
majesty  to  take  this  step,  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  attended  by  the  happiest  consequences 
to  the  king  and  the  whole  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  the  French  ambassador,  and  all  the  other 
agents  of  France,  were  proceeding  in  this  course, 
they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  busily  employed 
with  the  royal  parents  to  procure  from  them  a 
formal  protest  against  the  abdication  of  the  crown. 
His  majesty,  Ferdinand  VII.  being  incessantly 
urged  to  go  to  meet  the  French  emperor,  pain- 
fully hesitated  between  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing an  act  of  courtesy,  which  he  was  assured 
would  be  attended  with  such  advantageous  re- 
sults, and  his  reluctance  to  abandon  his  loyal 
and  beloved  people  in  such  critical  circumstances. 

Cevallos  declared,  that  in  this  embarrassing 
situation,  his  constant  opinion,  as  the  king's  mi- 
nister, was,  that  his  majesty  should  not  leave  his 
capital  until  he  should  have  received  certain  in- 
formation that  the  emperor  had  actually  arrived 
in  Spain,  and  was  on  his  way  and  near  to  Madrid  ; 
and  that  even  then  he  should  only  proceed  to  a 
distance  so  short  as  not  to  render  it  necessary  to 
sleep  one  night  out  of  his  capital.  His  majesty 
persisted  for  some  days  in  the  resolution  of  not 
quitting  Madrid,  until  he  should  receive  certain 
advice  of  Napoleon's  approach ;  and  he  would 
have  probably  continued  in  that  determination, 
had  not  the  arrival  of  General  Savary  added 
greater  weight  to  the  reiterated  solicitations  of 
the  grand  duke,  and  the  Ambassador  Beauhar- 
nois.  General  Sarary  was  announced  as  the 
envoy  from  the  emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
demanded  an  audience  from  the  king,  which  was 
immediately  granted.  Savary  professed  that  he 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  merely  to  compliment 
his  majesty,  and  to  know  whether  his  sentiments 
with  respect  to  France  were  conformable  to  those 
of  the  king  his  father;  in  which  case  the  ein- 

Eeror    would  forego   all  considerations  of  what 
ad  passed,  in  no  degree  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  kingdom,  and  immediately  re- 
TK 
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BOOKVUI.  cognize  his  majesty  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies. The  most  satisfactory  answer  was  given  to 
General  Savary,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinued in  terms  so  flattering-,  that  nothing  more 
could  have  been  desired.  The  audience  ter- 
minated with  an  assurance,  on  the  part  of  Savary, 
that  the  emperor  had  already  left  Paris,  that  he 
was  near  Bayonne,  and  on  his  way  to  Madrid. 

Scarcely  had  General  Savary  left  the  audience- 
chamber,  when  he  began  (o  make  the  most 
urgent  applications  to  the  kin;;-  to  meet  the  em- 
peror, assuring  him  that  this  attention  would  be 
very  grateful  and  flattering  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. And  he  affirmed  so  repeatedly,  and  in 
such  positive  terms,  that  the  emperor's  arrival 
might  be  expected  every  moment,  that  it  was 
impossible,  (Cevallos  observed,)  not  to  give  credit 
to  Iiis  assertions.  The  king  at  length  yielded.  The 
day  appointed  for  his  departure  arrived.  General 
Savary,  affecting  the  most  zealous  and  assiduous 
attention  to  his  majesty,  solicited  the  honor  of 
accompanying  him  on  his  journey,  which,  at  the 
farthest,  according  to  the  information  which  he 
had  just  received  of  the  emperor's  approach,  could 
not  extend  beyond  Burgos. 

The  king,  during  his  absence,  supposed  to  be 
only  for  a  few  days,  left  at  Madrid  a  supreme 
junta  of  government,  (an  assembly  or  board  of 
commissioners,)  consisting  of  the  secretaries,  of 
state,  usually  five  la  number,  the  president  of 
which  was  his  uncle,  the  infant  Don  Antonio. — 
General  Savary,  in  a  separate  carriage,  followed 
the  king  to  Burgos.  But  the  emperor  not  having 
arrived  there,  the  king,  urged  by  the  earnest  and 
pressing  entreaties  of  General  Savary,  proceeded 
to  Vittoria.  The  general,  convinced  that  his 
majesty  had  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Bayonne,  with  the  intention, 
no  doubt,  of  acquainting  the  emperor  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  of  procuring  a  letter  from  him, 
which  should  determine  the  king  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  people.  At  Vittoria,  his  majesty 
received  information  that  Napoleon  had  arrived 
at  Bourdeaux,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Bayonne, 
where,  in  fact,  he  arrived  with  his  spouse,  on  the 
loth  of  April.  While  the  French  troops  were 
making  suspicious  movements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vittoria,  General  Savary  appeared  in 
that  city,  with  the  following  letter  to  Ferdinand, 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  dated  at  Bay- 
onne, April  16. 

"  My  Brother ! — I  have  received  the  letter  of 
your  royal  highness:  in  the  papers  which  you 
IIDVC  received  from  the  king,  your  royal  high- 
ness's  father,  you  must  have  found  a  proof  of  the 
interest  which  I  have  always  felt  for  you.  You 
will  permit  me,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
to  speak  to  yen  with  truth  ;  and  I  wished,  by  my 


journey  to  Madrid,  to  draw  over  my  illustrious 
friend  to  some  necessary  ameliorations  of  his 
states,  and  also  to  give  a  certain  satisfaction  to 
the  public  feelings.  The  removal  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  majesty,  and  that  of  his 
subjects.  The  affairs  of  the  North  had  retarded 
my  journey.  The  events  at  Aranjuez  took 
place.  I  pass  no  decision  on  what  had  previous- 
ly fallen  out,  nor  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace ;  but  I  know  well  that  it  is  dangor- 
ous  for  kings  to  accustom  their  people  to  shed 
blood,  or  to  seek  to  redress  themselves.  I  prav 
Ciod,  that  your  royal  highness  may  never  feel 
this  by  your  own  experience.  It  is  not  the  inter- 
est of  Spain  to  injure  a  prince  who  has  married 
ft  princess  of  the  blood-royal,  and  who  for  a  long 
time  directed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He 
no  longer  has  any  friends;  your  royal  highness 
will  possess  them  no  longer  than  while  you  shall 
be  fortunate.  The  people  willingly  revenge 
themselves  for  that  homage  which  they  pay  us. 
How  also  can  the  process  be  drawn  up  against 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  without  involving  in  it 
the  queen  and  the  king  your  father?  This  pro- 
cess would  give  nourishment  to  hatred  and  fac- 
tious passions,  the  issue  of  which  would  be  fatal 
to  your  crown.  Your  royal  highness  has  no 
other  right  thereto  than  that  which  you  derive 
from  your  mother.  If  this  process  degrade  her, 
your  royal  highness  destroys  your  own  right.  He 
who  has  lent  an  ear  to  weak  and  disloyal  coun- 
sels, has  no  right  to  pass  sentence  on  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace.  His  misdeeds,  if  he  can  be  re- 
proached with  them,  go  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
the  crown.  I  have  frequently  expressed  a  desire, 
that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  be  removed. 
from  affairs  ;  the  friendship  of  King  Charles  has 
often  induced  me  to  remain  silent,  and  to  turn 
away  my  eyes  from  the  weakness  of  his  conduct. 
Unhappy  mortals  that  we  are !  Weakness  and 
error,  these  are  ourmottos;  but  all  may  be  ar- 
ranged ;  namely,  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
should  be  banished  from  Spain,  and  I  should  in- 
vite him  to  a  place  of  retirement  in  France.  As 
to  the  abdication  of  King  Charles  the  Fourth, 
that  has  taken  place  at  a  moment  when  my  troops 
were  traversing  Spain ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  of  posterity,  I  should  seem  to  have  sent  so 
many  troops  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
from  his  throne  my  ally,  and  friend.  As  a  neigh- 
bour sovereign,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  know  this 
abdication,  before  I  acknowledged  it.  I  say  it 
to  your  royal  highness,  to  rfie  Spaniards,  and  to 
the  whole  world,  if  the  abdication  of  Kina  Charles 
has  proceeded  from  his  own  will,  if  he  was  not 
driven  to  it  by  the  insurrection  and  uproar  at 
Aranjuez,  I  make  no  scruple  to  accede  to  it,  and 
to  acknowledge  your  royal  highness  as  King  of 
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Spain.  The  circumspection  which  I  have  obser- 
ved for  this  month  past,  must  be  a  security  to 
you  for  the  support  which  you  shall  find  in  me, 
should  ever  party  differences  disturb  you,  in 
your  turn,  upon  the  throne. 

"  When  King  Charles  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  events  of  last  October,  I  was  very  much 
affected  by  them  ;  and  I  think  that  by  my  efforts 
the  affair  of  the  Escurial  received  a  happy  issue. 
Your  royal  highness  was  much  to  blame — I  have 
no  need  of  any  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  to  me,  and  which  I  shall  always 
desire  to  consider  as  not  having  come  to  me. 
Your  royal  highness  must  distrust  all  popular 
commotions  and  insurrections.  A  few  of  my  sol- 
diers may  be  murdered,  but  the  subjugation  of 
Spain  shall  be  the  consequence  of  it. 

"  I  see  with  pain,  that  some  persons  at  Madrid 
have  disseminated  certain  letters  of  the  Captain- 
general  of  Catalonia,  and  have  done  every  thing 
to  excite  disturbances  among  the  people.  Your 
royal  highness  perfectly  comprehends  my  mean- 
ing. You  perceive  that  I  have  touched  slightly 
upon  many  points,  which  it  would  not  be  proper 
"to  enlarge  upon. 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  conduct  my- 
self in  every  thing  towards  you,  in  the  same  way 
as  to  your  royal  father.  You  may  rely  upon  my 
desire  to  arrange  every  thing,  and  of  finding  an 
opportunity  of  giving  you  proof  of  my  perfect 
regard  and  esteem. 

"  Herewith  accept,"  &c. 

To  the  contents  of  this  letter,  General  Sa- 
vary  added  so  many  and  such  vehement  pro- 
testations of  the  interest  which  the  emperor 
took  in  the  welfare  of  his  majesty  and  of  Spain, 
that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  I  will 
suffer  my  head  to  be  cut  off,  if,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  your  majesty's  arrival  at 
Bayonne,  the  emperor  shall  not  have  recognized 
you  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  To  sup- 
port his  own  consistency,  he  will  probably  begin 
by  giving  you  the  title  of  highness,  but  in  five 
minutes  he  will  give  you  that  of  majesty,  and  in 
three  days  every  thing  will  be  settled,  and  your 
majesty  may  return  to  Spain  immediately."  The 
king,  after  some  hesitation,determined  to  proceed 
to  Bayonne. 

Scarcely  had  the  King  of  Spain  set  foot  on 


the  French  territory,  when  he  remarked,  that  no  BOOKV11I. 

one  came  to  receive  him,  until  on  his  arrival  at  — 

St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  mayor,  attended  by  the  CHAP.  I. 
municipality,  made  his  appearance.  The  car- 
riage stopped,  and  the  mayor  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  most  lively  expressions  of  joy,  at 
having  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  receive  a 
king,  who  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  France. 
Soon  after  he  was  met  by  the  deputation  of  three 

frandees,  who  had  been  sent  off  by  Ferdinand 
efore  to  meet  the  French  emperor ;  and  their 
representation,  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of 
Napoleon,  were  not  of  the  most  flattering  nature. 
He  was  now,  however,  too  Bear  Bayonne  to  think 
of  changing  his  course ;  wherefore  he  continued 
his  journey.  There  came  out  to  meet  the  king, 
the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  Daroc,  marshal  of 
the  palace,  with  a  detachment  of  the  guard1  of 
honor,  which  the  citizens  of  Bayonne  had  formed 
to  attend  his  majesty  Napoleon,  and  they  invited 
his  majesty  to  enter  Bayonne,  where  a  place  had 
been  prepared  for  his  residence ;  which  he  did  on 
the  20th  of  Aprjl. 

The  residence  prepared  for  the  king  appeared 
to  all,  and  was,  in  reality,  but  little  suited  to  the 
guest  who  was  to  occupy  it.  This  remarkable 
and  expressive  neglect  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  studied  magnificence  which  the  King  of 
Spain  had  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  ally 
at  Madrid.  While  the  king  was  taken  up  with, 
doubts  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  reception  be 
so  little  expected,  he  was  informed  that  the  em- 
peror was  on  his  way  to  pay  him  a  visit.  His  im- 
perial majesty  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  his  generals.  The  king  went  down  to  the 
street-door  to  receive  him,  aud  both  monarch*  om- 
braced  each  other  with  every  token  of  friendship, 
and  affection.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  staid 
but  a  short  time  with  his  majesty,  and  they  em- 
braced each  other  again  at  parting.  Soon  after, 
Marshal  Duroc  came  to  invite  the  king  to  dine, 
with  the  emperor,  whose  carriages  were  coming 
to  convey  the  king  to  the  castle  of  Marrac,  about 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  an  half  from  Bayonne', 
where  his  imperial  majesty  resided,  which,  ac- 
cordingly took  place.  Napoleon  came  as  fajr  as. 
the  steps  of  the  coach  to  receive  his  majesty ;  aud 
having  embraced  him  again,  led  him  by  the  hand 
to  the  apartment  provided  for  him. 
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BOOKVIII.  ABOUT  the  middle  of  March  an  occurrence 
took  place  at  Barcelona,  which,  if  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  the  French  government  against  Spain 
could  possibly  have  appeared  unequivocable  be- 
fore, rendered  them  more  apparent.  General 
Duhesme,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army  of  observation  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenuees, 
had  been  for  some  time  busily  employed  in  throw- 
ing great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions into  the  forts  of  Barcelona  and  Monjuich. 
The  Count  of  Espellata,  captain-general  of  Ca- 
talonia, in  a  letter  dated  at  Barcelona,  the  18th 
of  March,  thus  remonstrated  with  the  general  on 
this  suspicious  and  alarming  movement. 

"  The  troops  that  occupied  the  citadel  and 
the  fortress  of  Monjuich,  might  have  considered 
all  the  houses  of  Barcelona  as  so  many  magazines, 
and  the  provisions  they  contained  as  their  own. 
There  was  no  enemy  to  excite  apprehension  ;  nor 
any  thing  to  be  expected  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  not  as  much  interested  as  the 
troops  in  garrison.  Your  excellency  occupied  the 
fortresses  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  king  as 
an  ally  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  faith  of  this  that 
the  Spanish  government  consented  to  its  occu- 
pancy. It  was  under  the  same  impression,  that 
the  town  opened  to  you  and  your  people  its  trea- 
sures, and  resources  of  every  kind,  which  you 
have  received  in  the  bosom  of  our  families.  The 
city  gave  you  an  honorable  reception,  and  shared 
with  you  the  provisions  destined  for  their  own 
use.  Military  law  prescribes  the  mode  of  pro- 
visioning garrisons  when  engaged  in  actual  hos- 


tilities, or  besieged,  or  when  the  country  is 
threatened  with  famine.  In  such  cases  the  gene- 
ral is  under  a  necessity  of  taking  measures  of 
precaution  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  by 
the  formation  of  magazines.  But  where  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  do  not  exist,  such  measures 
are  calculated  only  to  excite  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. Neither  my  conduct,  nor  the  constant  mo- 
deration of  my  troops,  nor  the  favorable  recep- 
tion accorded  to  the  French  army,  is  calculated 
to  give  any  ground  of  alarm. 

"  The  town  is  provided  with  necessaries  of  every 
sort,  as  you  will  see  by  the  official  statements 
signed  by  the  intendant ;  and,  even  if  we  should 
fall  short  of  some  articles,  your  excellency  has 
given  me  the  strongest  assurance  that  prepara- 
tions are  at  this  moment  going  on  in  the  ports  of 
France  for  supplying  this  place  with  provisions 
free  from  all  duties.  When  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror and  king,  whose  great  name  inspires  us 
with  confidence,  at  the  same  time  that  our  for- 
tresses are  occupied  by  his  troops,  shall  be  in- 
formed of  our  pliability  and  honorable  principles, 
it  will  not  be  with  pleasure  that  he  will  be  told, 
that  this  city,  in  return  for  its  deference  and  con- 
duct, has  been  alarmed  by  terrible  menaces  and 
preparations.  Your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  from  his  imperial  majesty,  what  lie  thinks 
of  your  design  before  you  carry  it  into  execution, 
accompanying  your  request  with  this  explanation 
of  my  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  as  I  also,  on 
my  part,  shall  lay  the  whole  of  this  matter  before 
the  king  my  master,  without  whose  orders  I  can- 
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not  accord  to  your  excellency  what  the  forts  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spanish  troops  have  not  themselves. 
"  If,  before  receiving1  orders  from  the  emperor, 
your  excellency  should  see  any  reason  for  living- 
with  precaution,  and  under  the  influence  of  fear  in 
fortresses  to  be  considered,  at  present,  as  forming- 
part  of  the  city,  then  indeed  it  may  be  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  the  measures  you  propose.  But 
as,  at  present,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
such  measure,  I  wish  to  impress  your  mind  with 
a  conviction,  that  to  establish  magazines,  and 
form  considerable  depots  of  provisions  in  the 
forts  cannot  serve  any  good  purpose  ;  that  such 
an  intention  is  remarkable,  calculated  to  rouse  at- 
tention, and  offensive ;  and  that  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  in  your  excellency's  power,  nor  mine,  to 
remedy  tbe  consequences  which  such  a  ferment- 
ation must  excite  among  the  inhabitants." 

This  letter  of  Count  Espellata,  copies  of  which 
were  handed  about  in  Madrid,  and  overall  Spain, 
met  with  general  sympathy  and  applause,  and 
contributed  very  much  to  raise  and  heighten  the 
national  sentiment  of  resentment  and  indignation 
against  the  French  and  the  French  party. 

The  stnte  of  affairs  at  Barcelona  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Spanish  court  a  considerable 
time  before  (he  departure  of  Ferdinand  from  his 
capital  to  meet  Bonaparte.  This  journey  ex- 
cited in  all  the  villages  and  towns  through  which 
his  majesty  passed,  the  greatest  discontent  and 
liveliest  indignation;  which  were  not  appeased  by 
the  proclamations  that  preceded  his  progress,  de- 
claring that  he  had  the  most  positive  and  satis- 
factory assurances,  that  nothing  but  the  most  pro- 
found respect  would  be  shewn  to  his  person ; 
without  which  assurances  he  would  never  have 
accepted  the  Emperor  of  the  French's  invitation, 
and  that  within  four  or  five  days,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  good  brother  and  ally,  the  affairs  of 
.Spain  would  be  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction,, 
and  also  to  that  of  his  subjects. 

At  Vittoria,  when  the  people  learnt,  even  from 
the  authority  of  the  king,  that  Bonaparte  was 
suffered  to  interfere  in  those  affairs,  there  was 
a  genera]  fermentation  among  the  inhabitants, 
who,  April  19,  crowded  about  the  royal  resi- 
dence, in  the  most  tumultuous  manner,  giving 
vent  to  their  sentiments  without  restraint. 

A  new  proclamation  was  issued,  and  the  Duke 
of  Infantado  endeavoured  to  impress  the  asser- 
tions contained  in  it,  in  harangues  to  the  people. 
He  assured  them,  that  the  intention  of  the  new 
king  was,  to  represent  to  the  French  emperor, 
the  antipathy  of  the  Spanish  people  to  the  French 
(roops  that  had  been  sent  among  them,  and  to 
demand  their  immediate  recal.  The  tumult  wag 
somewhat  assuaged ;  but  voices  were  heard  here 
and  there,  muttering,  "  That  both  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  Infantado  might  do  with  Na- 
poleon what  they  pleased  ;  that  Spaniards  would 
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never  be  slaves :  and  that  the  nation  would  main-  BOOK  VIII- 
tain  its  independence  without  them." 

From  the  moment  that  Murat  set  bis  foot  on 
the  Spanish  territory,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
impress  the  Spaniards  with  a  conviction,  that  he 
had  come  among  them  for  their  good,  by  bring- 
ing about  certain  reforms  in  the  government, 
giving  it  to  be  understood  withal,  that  he  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  uni- 
versally detested ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  throw  out 
hints  and  allusions  to  the  influence  of  the  que«n 
in  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation ;  thereby  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people :  but,  true  to 
his  purpose  of  division  and  distraction,  he  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  what  had  passed  at  Aran- 
juez,  on  the  19th  of  March,  than  he  made  a 
shew  of  taking  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  with  whom,  though  per- 
sonally unacquainted,  he  had  kept  up  a  confi- 
dential and  intimate  correspondence, 

Whilst  Ferdinand  halted  at  Vittoria,  he  was 
informed  by  the  supreme  junta,  that  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  had  made  a  formal,  and  even  an 
imperious  Jemand  of  the  release  of  Godoy.  This 
application  Ferdinand,  who  had  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  bring  Don  Manuel  to  judgment  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  directed  the  junta  to  resist. 
Bonaparte  had  himself,  by  letter,  made  a  similar 
application  to  Ferdinand ;  who,  in  reply,  repre- 
sented the  invincible  necessity  he  was  under  of 
bringing  Godoy  to  trial.  But  as  his  imperial 
majesty  was  pleased  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  life  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  he  gave  him  his 
word,  that  if  the  prisoner  should,  after  mature 
examination  of  the  charges  laid  against  him,  be 
condemned  to  death,  that  punishment  should  be 
remitted,  in  consideration  of  his  majesty's  inter- 
cession. 

When  the  French  emperor  received  this  an- 
swer from  Ferdinand,  he  flew  into  a  great  pas- 
sion, and,  with  his  accustomed  falsity,  imme- 
diately wrole  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  had  placed  the  prisoner  at 
his  disposal,  and  ordered  him  to  demand  the 
release  of  Godoy,  in  the  most  energetic  manner. 
The  grand  duke,  who  was  naturally  violent  and 
impetuous,  sent  a  very  haughty  note  to  the  junta, 
in  which  he  reminded  them,  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  at  the  same  time  that  the  authority 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  stated  as  a  ground 
of  procedure  to  them,  acknowledged  no  other 
King  of  Spain  than  Charles  IV.  He  demanded 
anew  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to 
be  sent  to  France.  To  this  note  Murat  added 
many  verbal  threats  of  force,  which,  being  re- 
ported, so  intimidated  them,  that  they  ordered 
the  release  of  Godoy,  who  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Bayonne. 

The  junta,  to  cover  their  own  weakness,  gave 
7  L 
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BOOK  VIII.  out*  in  tw'°  gazettes  extraordinary,  that  Don  Ma- 

nuel   had   been   released  by  order  of  Ferdinand 

CHAP.  II.  VII.  They  attempted,  by  disguising  and  gar- 
bling1, to  justify  such  an  interpretation  of  his 
letter ;  though  nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
that  it  was  the  king's  intention  nut  to  screen 
Godoy  from  trial,  but  from  the  last  punishment 
in  case  of  condemnation. 

The  joy  that  was  excited  by  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with  his  principal  of- 
ficers, in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  is  not  to  be 
described.  At  Salamanca,  and  several  other 
towns,  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung ;  and 
at  Salamanca  six  hundred  monks,  and  as  many 
licentiates,  danced  in  the  market-place ;  young- 
women,  married  women,  and  old  men,  mixed 
with  the  monks  in  this  demonstration  of  their 
joyful  transports.  The  Spanish  newspapers, 
which  bad  begun  to  assume  a  tone  of  great 
freedom,  styled  Don  Manuel  the  prince  of  in- 
justice, the  generalissimo  of  infamy,  the  grand- 
admiral  of  treason,  and  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 

Although  the  history  of  all  absolute  mo- 
narchies presents  many  instances  of  sudden  and 
surprising  elevations  to  <iuat  power  and  wealth, 
and  as  sudden  and  unexpected  falls,  there  is 
perhaps  none  so  striking  an  that  of  Don  Manuel 
Godoy.  He  was  accounted  by  far  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  subject  in  Europe.  Indeed 
he  had  alt  the  power,  and  in  a  great  measure 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at  bis 
command.  While  several  of  the  old  imposts  had 
come  to  be  alienated  from  the  crown,  and  were 
impropriated  by  certain  great  families,  through 
the  improvident  and  profligate  favor  of  the  court, 
the  people  were  oppressed  with  new  and  arbi- 
trary taxes,  burthensome  in  themselves,  and 
rendered  more  so  by  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
But  the  odium  of  the  common  people  against 
the  prime  minister  and  the  favorite  would  never 
have  wrought  his  fall,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
very  general  combination  against  him  among 
the  nobility,  whom  he  so  greatly  eclipsed  in 
splendour,  patronage,  and  favor,  and  to  whom  a 
predominant  favorite  at  court  is  a  greater  nui- 
sance, perhaps,  than  to  the  nobles  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe. 

Don  Manuel  Godoy,  in  his  retreat,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  escort  of  two  hundred  horse- 
men, which  appeared  necessary  for  his  protection 
from  the  fury  of  the  people.  He  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  April  26.  A  castle  in  the  environs  of 
Bayonne  was  appointed  for  his  residence ;  and 
he  was  in  all  respects  treated  by  Bonaparte  as  a 
person  of  distinction  and  consequence. 

The  determined  interference  of  Bonaparte  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  owing 
to  the  resolution  of  the  king  and  queen  not  to 
quit  Spain  for  France,  though  called  thither  by 


Bonaparte,  unless  the  favorite  should  be  permit- 
ted to  do  so  also,  and  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
before  them. 

King  Charles  IV.  and  his  Queen  Louisa  ar- 
rived on  the  27th  of  April  at  Burgos,  and  on  the 
28th  at  Vittoria.  A  detachment  of  the  body- 
guards, to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  Bayonne, 
happening  to  be  in  this  town,  placed  themselves, 
according  to  custom,  in  the  palace  to  be  occupied 
by  their  majesties.  But  when  the  old  king-  set 
his  eyes  on  them,  with  a  degree  of  energy  that 
surprised  every  one,  he  ordered  them  to  be  gone 
— "  You  betrayed  your  trust  at  Aranjuez;  I 
want  none  of  your  services,  and  I  will  have 
none." — The  guards  were  obliged  to  retire. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  their  majesties  remained 
all  night  at  Tolosa ;  on  the  30th  they  came, 
about  noon,  to  Irun,  where  they  received  letters 
from  Bonaparte,  and  two  hours  after  entered 
the  walls  of  Bayonne,  where  they  were  treated 
with  all  public  respect  and  honor. 

When  the  roaring  of  cannon  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  old  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  Fer- 
dinand, with  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  went  to" 
meet  them.  All  the  Spaniards  that  were  at 
Bayonne  also  waited  on  their  majesties,  and 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  kneeling  and  kiss- 
ing hands.  It  was  a  scene  of  constraint  and  awk- 
wardness on  both  sides ;  the  king  seemed  as 
much  dissatisfied  with  them  as  he  had  been  with 
his  body-guards  at  Vittoria.  He  did  not  speak 
a  word  to  any  one  but  Count  Pignatelli,  of 
Fuentes,  an  unprincipled  courtier,  whom  Bona- 
parte had  appointed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  and  betraying  him. 

When  the  ceremony  of  kissing  hands  was 
over,  their  old  majesties,  being  fatigued,  retired 
to  their  apartments;  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was 
going  to  follow  them,  but  the  king  stopped  him, 
saying,  "  Prince,  have  you  not  yet  sufficiently 
outraged  my  grey  hairs."  The  prince  and  the 
Spaniards  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Bay- 
onne, at  these  words  were  thunder-struck,  and 
withdrew  in  great  perturbation.  At  five  o'clock, 
P.  M.  their  majesties  were  visited  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  who  remained  with  them  a  long 
time.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  injuries 
that  had  been  done  to  the  king  and  queen,  the 
perils  in  which  they  had  been  involved,  the  in- 
gratitude of  men  on  whom  they  had  lavished 
favors;  and,  above  all,  on  the  ingratitude  and 
rebellion,  as  they  said,  of  their  son.  The  of- 
ficers of  King  Charles's  household  were  appoint- 
ed by  Bonaparte,  all  of  them  Frenchmen. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  dined  at  the  castle  of  Marrac  with  Na- 
poleon and  his  spouse  Josephine.  May  2,  at 
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four  o'clock,  P.  M.  Josephine  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  king  and  queen,  and  staid  a  long-  time  with 
their  majesties. 

The  newspapers  printed  at  Bayonne,  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  Talleyrand  and 
Bonaparte  himself,  and  which  came  every  day 
under  the  eye  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  took  the 
side  of  the  dethroned  king-  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  Bayonne  gazette  of  the  25th  of 
April,  the  day  of  Ferdinand's  arrival,  contained 
various  statements  in  contradiction  of  the  re- 
porfs  that  had  been  spread  of  the  prince's  hav- 
ing immense  treasures  in  foreign  funds,  exte- 
nuated the  instances  of  his  mal-administration, 
adverted  to  many  benefits  that  resulted  from 
his  ministry,  and  above  all,  entered  into  elabo- 
rate arguments  to  shew  that  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  was  not  voluntary  but  compulsory. 
In  this  manner  Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  Ferdinand  and  his  party  for 
the  catastrophe  that  awaited  him.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  the  common  talk  at  the  court  of 
Bayonne,  and  re-echoed  from  thence  by  the  nu- 
merous emissaries  of  Bonaparte,  in  every  pro- 
vince in  Spain,  that  a  strong  hand  alone  could 
save  the  monarchy. 

The  Prince  of  Asturias,  as  he  was  still  styled 
by  the  French,  or  Ferdinand  VII.  according-  to 
the  general  voice  of  the  Spanish  nation,  had  no 
sooner  returned  from  dining-  at  the  castle  of  Mar- 
rac  to  his  residence,  than  General  Savary  came 
to  inform  him,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  King  of  Italy  had  irrevocably  determined 
that  the  Bourbon  family  should  no  longer  reign 
in  Spain ;  that  it  should  be  succeeded  by  his ; 
and,  therefore,  that  his  imperial  majesty  required 
'Ferdinand,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  all  his 
family,  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  in  favor  of  the  dynasty  of  Bonaparte. 
That  such  a  proposition  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  bearer  of  such  a  proposition  should  be 
the  identical  Savary,  who,  until  that  moment,  had 
given  such  solemn  and  repeated  assurances  to  the 
Spanish  prince,  of  the  honorable  and  friendly 
sentiments  of  Bonaparte  towards  him,  struck 
the  new  king-  and  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  with  a  degree  of  surprise  and 
consternation  not  to  be  described,  and  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  horrors  of  their  situation. 

Bonaparte,  having  now  thrown  off  the  mask, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  carry  his  project 
into  effect.  On  the  following  day  he  summoned 
to  his  palace  Cevallos,  who,  as  already  observed, 
had  been  first  secretary  of  state  to  King  Charles, 
and  now  occupied  the  same  station  with  Ferdi- 
nand, and  was  much  in  his  confidence.  In  the 
palace  Cevallos  was  received  by  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  Bonaparte's  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
Cevallos  began  the  conference  with  complaints 
of  the  perfidious  artifices  practised  on  his  royal 
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master  to  inveigle  him  into  France,  and  added,  BOOKViil. 

that  he  had  been  instructed  to  declare,  in  the 

most  formal  manner,  that  he  neither  M'ould  nor 
could  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
in  favor  of  any  individual  or  family  whatever,  to 
the  prejudice  either  of  himself,  or  of  the  other 
branches  of  his  house ;  and  that  no  person  could 
be  called  to  the  throne,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation  itself,  in  virtue  of  the  national  right  it 
possessed  to  select  a  new  family  in  the  event  of 
the  extinction  of  the  family  then  on  the  throne. 

The  French  minister,  in  return,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  the  required  renunciation,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  the  abdication  of  King 
Charles  had  not  been  spontaneous.  Cevallos 
protested  against  the  opinion,  that  Bonaparte 
had  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  Spain,  and  cited  the  example  of  the 
French  government  itself,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  had  positively  rejected,  an 
inadmissible,  the  request  tendered  by  the  King 
of  Spain  in  favor  of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  Louis 
XVI.  Having  stated  various  circumstances  in 
proof  that  the  late  king,  in  his  abdication,  had 
acted  entirely  from  his  own  free  choice,  Cevallos 
was  told,  that  while  the  house  of  Bourbon  reign- 
ed in  Spain,  France  never  could  be  secure,  in 
the  case  of  war  again  breaking  out  in  the  north 
of  Europe. 

In  opposition  to  this  argument,  Cevallos  rea- 
soned with  Champagny  as  follows : — Ever  since 
the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, Spain  had  adhered  to  her  engagements 
with  France  with  unshaken  fidelity.  The  poli- 
tical conduct  of  Charles  IV.  since  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  afforded  a  recent  proof  that  sovereigns 
had  little  regard  to  family  interests,  when  these 
were  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  do- 
minions; that  the  friendship  between  France 
and  Spain  was  founded  in  local  and  political 
considerations;  that  the  topographical  situation 
of  the  tw/*  V8angdoiiis  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
demonstrate,  how  important  it  was  for  Spain  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  with  France,  the 
only  state  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with 
which  she  had  direct  and  very  extennive  rela- 
tions. The  only  circumstance  by  which  the  fide- 
lity could  be  staggered,  would  be  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  France  to  assail  the  independence  of 
Spam,  or  the  honor  of  her  sovereign.  Such  an 
attempt  might  re-open  an  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, which  had  already  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  necessarily  to  be  followed  by  mea- 
sures essentially  prejudicial  to  France.  What 
confidence  could  Europe  place  in  treaties  with 
Bonaparte,  were  it  discovered  that  he  had  broken 
through  the  sacred  engagements  contracted  by 
him  but  six  months  before,  with  Charles  IV.  in 
the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  ? 

The   conference    between    the    French    and 
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BOOK  vill.  Spanish  ministers  was  interrupted  by  a  com- 
mand from  Bonaparte,  who  had  secretly  hoard 
their  discourse,  to  attend  him  in  his  cabinet. 
There  Cevallos  was  treated  by  the  French  em- 
peror as  a  traitor  to  his  former  master  Charles, 
because  he  wa»  now  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand ; 
and  reproached  in  the  most  insulting-  manner, 
for  having  maintained,  in  a  former  official  con- 
ference with  General  Mouthion,  that  however 
necessary  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand's  title  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  might  be  to  the  preservation 
of  amity  between  the  two  countries,  still  that  his 
title  was  to  be  invalidated  by  the  withholding  of 
anv  such  recognition. 

Finding,  however,  Cevallos  inflexible  in  the 
principles  he  professed,  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to 
the  interview  with  these  characteristic  expres- 
sions; "  I  have  a  system  of  policy  of  my  own; 
you  ought  to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas ;  to  be 
less  rigid  on  the  point  of  honor ;  and  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  prosperity  of  Spain  for  the  interests  of 
the  Bourbon  family." 

Despairing  of  success  in  a  negociation  with 
Cevallos,  Bonaparte  required  Ferdinand  to  en- 
trust his  concerns  with  some  other  minister. 
That  no  difficulty  might  arise  on  this  score,  Don 
Pedro  Labrador,  who  had  been  minister  at  the 
court  of  Florence,  was  selected  to  conduct  the 
negociation  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  and  in- 
structed to  declare,  that  his  master  neither  would 
nor  could  consent  to  the  renunciation  of  his 
rights,  or  those  of  his  family,  to  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors.  Labrador's  demands  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  French  ministers  full  powers  to' 
treat  with  him,  and  for  an  authenticated  state- 
ment of  the  proposals  of  Bonaparte,  were  evaded 
by  Champagny,  as  matters  of  merely  official 
form.  Champagny  added  an  insinuation,  that 
Labrador  might,  by  falling  in  with  the  empe- 
ror's views,  secure  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  and 
at  the  same  time  promote  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage. Labrador  required  that  Ifydiuand 
should  be  instantly  permitted  to  return  1\>  Spain. 
But  he  was  told,  that  matters  could  be  arranged 
only  by  the  two  sovereigns,  either  by  letters  or  in 
a  personal  interview. 

This  answer,  added  to  the  other  circumstances, 
left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  King  Ferdinand, 
that  he  was  actually  under  arrest.  However,  in 
order  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  certainty 
of  this  fact,  Cevallos,  by  his  majesty's  order, 
sent  a  note  to  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  telling  him,  that  the  king  was  determined 
to  return  to  Madrid,  to  tranquillize  the  agita- 
tion of  his  beloved  subjects ;  and  to  provide  for 
the  transaction  of  the  important  business  of 
the  kingdom;  assuring  M.  Champagny,  at  the 
warne  time,  that  be  himself  would  continue,  in 
order  to  treat  with  his  imperial  majesty,  on  affairs 
leciprocally  advantageous. 


Bonaparte  finding  Ferdinand  inflexible1,  had 
recourse  to  oilier  expedients  for  effecting  his  ob- 
ject. It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  thai  the  old 
king  and  queen  were  invited  to  repair  to  Bay- 
onue,  for  the  purpose  of  a  final  arrangement  of 
affairs. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  reached  Bayonne,  when 
he  was  employed  to  demand,  that  Iris  son  should 
resign  the  crown  so  lately  assumed,  signifying, 
at  the  snme  time,  his  resolution  not  to  remount 
the  throne  himself,  lint  to  renounce  all  his  rights, 
and  those  of  his  family,  in  favor  of  France.  Fer- 
dinand VII.  overawed,  a  prisoner,  and  controlled 
by  circumstances,  on  the  1st  of  May  transmitted 
in  writing  a  conditional  renunciation  of  the 
crown  in  favor  of  his  august  father.  In  that  pa- 
per Ferdinand  observed,  that  though  his  father 
had  personally  declared  his  abdication  to  be 
voluntary,  it  now  appeared,  that  it  was  his 
secret  intention  to  resume  the  crown  when  it 
should  become  adviseable.  It  now  also  ap- 
peared, that  it  was  not  his  design  either  to  re- 
mount the  throne  himself,  or  evefn  to  return  to 
his  dominions  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  rightful 
heir  was  directed  to  renounce  his  claims  to  the 
succession. 

Notwithstanding  the  inexplicable  contrariety 
in  Charles's  conduct,  Ferdinand  consented  to 
resign  all  present  pretensions  to  the  throne;  but 
upon  certain  conditions,  calculated  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  the  sovereignty  to  any  foreign 
power.  He  proposed  that  Charles  should  return 
to  Madrid,  whither  he  would  attend  him  as  a 
dutiful  son;  that  the  Cortes,  or,  at  least,  the 
great  council  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  as- 
sembled ;  that  his  present  resignation,  with  his 
motives  thereto,  should  be  duly  and  regularly 
recorded  ;  that  Charles  should  dismiss  from  his 
presence  the  persons  who  had  so  justly  incurred 
the  detestation  of  the  nation  ;  that  if  Charles,  as 
it  was  understood,  declined  to  resume  the  reins 
of  government,  Ferdinand  would  undertake  the 
administration,  either  in  the  name  of  his  father, 
and  as  his  lieutenant,  or  in  his  own  name. 

On  the  following  day,  May  2,  the  old  king,  in 
a  long  answer,  evidently  dictated  by  the  great 
usurper,  declared  his  abdication  to  have  been 
compulsory,  and  attributed  his  present  distress- 
ful situation  to  the  inveterate  hatred  of  Ferdinand 
against  France,  of  which  evidence  in  his  own 
letters  had  been  communicated  by  the  emperor. 
Charles  concluded  with  asserting  his  conviction, 
that  the  disorders  of  Spain  were  to  be  remedied 
only  by  Bonaparte,  whom,  from  long  experience, 
the  aged  monarch  said  he  knew  to  be  incapable 
of  forming  any  design  hostile  to  the  honor  and 
interests  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand's  reply  to  this  communication,  dated 
the  4th  of  May,  together  with  many  powerful 
representations  to  his  father,  on  the  future  si- 
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tuatiou  of  the  kingdom,  contains  many  strong'  ar- 
guments for  believing  the  abdication  of  the  19th 
of  March  to  have  been  voluntary,  although  the 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  popular 
commotions  might  have  had  a  commanding  in- 
fluence on  Charles's  mind. 

On  the  same  day,  Blay  4,  when  this  reply  was 
sent  by  Ferdinand  to  King  Charles,  (whether  be- 
fore or  after  it  was  received  cannot  be  ascertained, 
and  is  perfectly  immaterial)  he  announced  to  the 
council  of  Castile,  his  abdication  of  all  his  claims 
on  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  in  favor  of  his  friend 
and  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  a  treaty 
which  had  been  signed  and  ratified,  and  which 
stipulated  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  holy  catholic  religion,  not  only  as  the  pre- 
dominant, but  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  religion 
in  Spain.  He  bad  thought  proper  to  send  this 
letter,  that  they  might  conform  themselves  there- 
to, publish  its  contents,  and  make  every  exertion 
in  favor  of  Napoleon ;  "  Display,"  «aid  King 
Charles,  "  the  utmost  frankness  and  friendship 
towards  the  French ;  and,  above  all,  direct  your 
care  to  preserve  the  country  from  insurrections 
and  tumults." 

But  before  this  letter  of  abdication  should  be 
delivered,    he    had    dispatched    a   proclamation, 
dated  on  the  same  day,  the  purpose  of  which 
was,  to  prepare  the  public  mind,  in  some  degree, 
for  what  was  so  soon   td  follow  ;  in   conformity 
with  the  usual  policy  of  Bonaparte,  who,  on  all 
occasions,  was    not    less    attentive    to  moral   in- 
fluence than  to  physical  force.    Charles,  evidently 
adopting  the  sentiments,  and  very  style  of  Bo- 
naparte, told  his  "  Dear  Subjects,"  that  perfidi- 
ous  men   sought   to  mislead  them,  to  arm  the 
Spaniards  against  the  French,  and  the  French 
against  the  Spaniards;   but   the  devastation  of 
Spain,  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  would  be  the 
consequence.     In  this  critical  juncture,  he  had 
concerted  with   his   ally,    the   Emperor  of    the 
French,  measures  for  their  welfare.      All  those 
who  spoke  against  France  thirsted  for  their  blood. 
They  were  either  the  enemies  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, or  the  agents  of  England,  who  sought,  by 
their  intrigues,  to  sever  the  mother-country  from 
her  colonies ;  to  effect  a  separation  of  her  pro- 
vinces; or  to  involve  the  country  for  a  long  course 
of  years  in   trouble  and  disaster.     "  Spaniards," 
said  he,    "  be   guided  by  my  experience,    and 
yield  obedience  to  the  authority  which  I  derive 
from  God,  and  my  ancestors.     Follow  my  ex- 
ample, and  be  assured,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, there  is  neither  prosperity  nor  safety  for 
the  Spaniards,  but  in  the  friendship  of  the  grand 
emperor  our  ally." 

The    negociation   between    the  father  and  the 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  unconditional 
and  absolute  renunciation  of  all  right  on  the  part 
41. 
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of  Ferdinand   to  the    Spanish  throne,    did  not  BOOK Vlll. 
keep  pace  with  the  ardor  of  Bonaparte;  who, 
therefore,  adopted  measures  for  bringing  it  to  a 
conclusion  in  his  own  peculiar  wray. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May,  his 
imperial  majesty -went  to  visit  the  old  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain.     At  this  interview  there  were 
present,  besides  their  majesties,  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos,  Godoy,  the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  had 
accompanied  the  new  king  in  his  journey  to  Bay-. 
onne,     and    the    Spanish   minister    Don  Pedro 
Cevallos.     After  a  conference,  which  was  con- 
tinued above  an  hour,  Ferdinand  was  called  in 
by  his  father,  "  To  hear,"  said  Cevallos,  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  expressions  so  disgust- 
ing and  humiliating  that  I  dare  not  record  them." 
The  scene  to  which  Cevallos  alluded  was  this. 
The  queen,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  addressing" 
Ferdinand,  said,  "  Traitor,  you  have  for  years 
meditated  the  death  of  the  king  your  father ;  but 
thanks  to  the  vigilance,  the  zeal,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  you  have  not  been 
able  to  effect  your  purpose  ;  neither  you,  nor  any 
of  the  infamous  traitors   who  have   co-operated 
with  you,  for  the  accomplishment  of  your   de- 
signs.    I  tell  you  to  your   face,   that  you   are 
my  son,  but  not  the  son  of  the  king.    And  yet, 
without  having  any  other  right  to  the  crown  than 
those  of  your  mother,  you  have  sought  to  tear  it 
from  us  by  force.     But  I  agree  and  demand,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  be  umpire  between 
us :  Napoleon,  to  whom  we  cede  and  transfer  our 
rights,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  family.   I  call 
on  him  to  punish  you  and  your  associates,  as  so 
many  traitors,  and  abandon  to  him  the   whole 
Spanish  nation." 

This  scene  of  the  queen  bastardizing  her  own 
legitimate  son  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  his 
legitimate  father ;  and  proclaiming  her  own  in- 
famy before  her  husband,  isjsomething  so  new, 
surprizing,  and  singular,  that  it  would  not  have 
gained  universal  and  undoubted  credit  as  it  had 
done,  if  it  had  not  been  attested  by  so  many 
witnesses.  It  was  supposed  by  some,  on  no  im- 
probable grounds,  to  have  been  not  merely  an 
effusion  of  passion,  but  preconcerted  between  her 
majesty  and  Bonaparte. 

Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  side  of  the  French 
court  there  was  the  utmost  subtlety  and  blackest 
perfidy;  on  that  of  the  Spanish  court,  if  not 
treachery,  a  stupidity  bordering  on  ideotism. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  queen's  re- 
proaches and  rage,  when  Napoleon  interrupted 
her,  by  saying,  "  No !  I  give  to  Ferdinand  the 
crown  of  Naples,  and  to  Charles  that  of  Etruria, 
with  one  of  my  nieces  in  marriage  to  each  of 
them.  Let  them  declare  if  they  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  offer." 

After   a   short  silence,   Don   Carlos    replied, 
"  Emperor,  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  king,  but  an 
7M 
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BOOK  VIII  infant  of  Spain."    Ferdinand  was  silent.     Bona- 
-  parte,  after  a  short  pause,  said,  "  Prince,  il  faut 
CHAT. II.    opter  entre  la  cession  et  la  mort." — Cession  or 
death ;  and  six  hours  were  allowed  him  for  com- 
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ing- to  a  determination.  King  Charles  seconding 
the  threat  of  Bonaparte,  ordered  his  son  to  make 
an  absolute  resignation  of  the  crown,  under  pain 
of  being1  treated,  with  all  his  household,  as  an 
usurper  of  the  throne,  and  a  conspirator  against 
i  ho  life  of  his  father.  To  this  proposition,  Fer- 
dinand being  desirous  not  to  involve  in  his  mis- 
fortunes the  number  of  persons  comprehended  in 
the  threat  of  Charles  IV.  assented.  The  next 
day,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  after  stating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  constraint  in  which  he  was  placed, 
he  made  the  resignation  which  was  commanded. 
After  this,  Ferdinand  was  deprived  of  his  coach 
of  state,  and  sword  of  honor.  He  had  uo  other 
attendant  than  the  commander  of  the  party  that 
watched  him;  a  jew,  belonging  to  the  militia  or 
national  guards  of  Bayonne. 

On  the  same  day,  (May  5,)  a  treaty  of  abdi- 
cation was  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace,   on  the  part  of  King  Charles   IV.  and 
Marshal    Duroc    on    that  of  Bonaparte.      The 
motives  by  which  Charles  was  actuated  in  this  ex- 
traordinary transaction  were  stated  in  the  pream- 
ble to  have  been  to  save  Spain  from  the  agitation 
of  faction  and  war,  both  internal  and  external ;  to 
preserve,  together  with  the  colonies,  the  unity  of 
the  monarchy ;  and  to  join  the  means  of  France 
with  those  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  maritime  peace.     In  the  first  article,   Charles 
ceded  to  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  all 
his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies ; 
all  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  alone 
could  re-establish  social  order.     But  this  cession 
was  made  on  the  two  following  conditions.     1st, 
That  the  integrity  of  the   kingdom  should  be 
maintained ;  that  the  prince  whom  his  imperial 
majesty  should  think  fit  to  appoint  to  the  throne 
of  Spain    should  be  independent,  and  that  the 
limits  of  Spain  should  not  undergo  any  alteration. 
2dly,  That  the  Catholic,  Apostolical,  and  Roman, 
should  be  the  only  religion  of  Spain,  as  here- 
tofore, and  that  no  toleration  should  be  granted 
to  any  sect  of  the  reformed  religion,  much  less 
to   infidelity.     This  act  or  treaty  of  abdication 
and  cession,  as  it  was  called,  contained  a  number 
of  articles,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
king  and  queen,  and  infants  of  Spain,  within  the 
French  territory,  and  also  for  settling  the  rank 
tbcy  were  to  hold,  which  was  to  be  the  same 
with  that  which  they  possessed  in  Spain.    By  the 
act  of  cession,  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  signed 
at  Bayonne,  May  10,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
secured  to  him  the  title  of  royal  highness,  pro- 
mised to  cede  to  him  the  domain  of  Navarre  in 
Normandy,   and  grant  him  besides,   an   annual 
revenue  in  money,  the  title  of  royal  highness,  the 
engagement   of  their  respective  commanders  in 


Spain,  and  yearly  pensions  to  Don  Antonio,  the 
uncle  of  Ferdinand,  Don  Carlos,  and  his  nephew, 
Don  Francisco,  provided  they  should  accede  to 
the  treaty. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, an  action  and  re-action   between   what 
was  going  on  at  Bayonne,  and  what  came  to  pass 
at  Madrid.     The  public  mind  in  Spain  had  never 
been  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  since  the 
middle  of  March,  when  it   was   suspected  that 
Charles  IV.  intended  to  remove  to  Seville,  with 
all  his  family.     The   deposition  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  the  abdication  of  Charles,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Ferdinand,  events  which  took 
place  on  the  same  day,  produced  a  general  satis- 
faction  throughout   the  nation.     But   multiplied 
reports  of  the  insolence  of  the  French,  and  par- 
ticularly the  letter  of  the  Count  de  Espellata, 
the  Governor-general  of  Catalonia,  stating  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  Duhesme  at  Barcelona ; 
the    arrival  of  French   troops  at   Madrid;   the 
surrender  to  Murat  of  the  sword  of  Francis  I. ; 
the  departure  of  the  king  for  Burgos ;  the  de- 
liverance of  Godoy  to  the  French  ;  and,   finally, 
the  determination  of  Ferdinand  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier, or  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
at  Bayonne.     All   these  circumstances  raised   a 
fermentation,  which   every    moment    threatened 
some  terrible   explosion,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  junta  of  government,   at  the 
head  of  which  was  Don  Antonio,  were  able  to 
calm  the  alarms  of  the  people,  so  far  as  to  res- 
train them  from  insulting  the  French  and  treating 
them  with  violence. 

A  courier  extraordinary  arrived  every  evening- 
at  Madrid,  with  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Bay- 
onne. This  news  was  not  published  in  the  ga- 
zette, but  circulated  under  the  form  of  letters 
from  particular  persons  in  the  suite  of  the  king-. 
These  bulletins  were  at  first  satisfactory,  as  they 
were  full  of  nothing  but  the  honors  done  to  Fer- 
dinand, and  the  friendly  reception  he  met  with 
at  Bayonne  from  Bonaparte.  By  and  by  it  was 
surmised  that  affairs  at  the  castle  of  Marrac  wore 
but  a  gloomy  aspect ;  and,  soon  after,  it  was  per- 
fectly known  that  it  was  intended  by  the  ruler  of 
France  to  compel  Ferdinand  to  resign  his  crown. 
The  courier  expected  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of 
April,  did  not  arrive ;  and  the  mail  looked  for 
hourly  was  still  due  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
May,  when  several  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  assembled  at  the  port  of  the  Sun, 
and  other  streets  near  the  post-office,  on  the  look- 
out for  the  arrival  of  the  post.  The  French  gar- 
rison of  Madrid  rested  all  night  on  their  arms,  and 
on  Monday,  the  2d  of  May,  the  sun  rose  on  many 
an  unfortunate  inhabitant,  who  was  never  to  be- 
hold the  dawn  of  another  day. 

This  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  Queen  of  Etruria,  daughter  of  King  Charles, 
and  her  son,  Don  Francisco,  for  Bayonne,  to 
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join  the  rest  of  the  royal  family :  for  it  was  de- 
termined by  Bonaparte,  that  not  a  branch  or 
scion  of  that  family  should  remain  in  Spain. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  crowded  to  the 
place  that  was  in  front  of  the  palace,  to  see 
tier  going'  away ;  and  among  these,  many 
wives  and  children,  to  bid  adieu  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  fathers,  belonging  to  the  family 
and  the  escort  of  the  queen,  and  to  bewail  their 
unhappy  lof,  in  being  left  behind,  without  any 
provision  being  made  for  their  future  subsist- 
ence. As  the  first  carriage  drew  up  to  the  gate, 
a  report  was  circulated  by  several  individuals 
among  the  people,  that  Don  Antonio,  president 
of  the  junta  or  provisional  government,  was  also 
ffoing  to  abandon  them :  and  this  mistake  pro- 
duced a  tumult.  The  populace  cut  the  traces  of 
his  carriage,  and  forced  it  back  into  the  court  of 
the  palace.  But,  on  satisfactory  assurances  that 
Don  Antonio  was  not  going  to  quit  Madrid,  they 
permitted  the  horses  again  to  be  put  to  the  coach, 
which  drove  without  obstruction  to  the  palace-gate. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fray,  an  aid-de-camp,  sent 
by  Murat,  to  mark  and  give  an  account  of  what 
was  going  forward,  made  his  appearance ;  the 
people  shewed  an  inclination  to  insult  this  officer 
and  treat  him  rudely,  but  he  was  extricated  by 
some  Spanish  officers  who  were  present,  and  suf- 
fered to  return  to  his  chief.  After  this,  the  car- 
riages with  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  her  bro- 
ther, were  permitted  to  set  out.  The  infant  Don 
Francisco  manifested  unequivocal  tears  of  reluc- 
tance to  leave  the  palace.  He  was  observed  even 
to  weep  bitterly,  which  affected  the  people  pro- 
digiously, and  raised  their  indignation  and  resent- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch.  At  this  instant,  the 
same  aid-de-camp  returned  with  a  detachment  of 
French  soldiers,  and  immediately  there  commen- 
ced a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror.  It  is  not 
fully  ascertained  whether  the  populace  or  the 
French  troops  were  the  first  aggressors.  But 
the  French  were  the  first  to  let  fly  vollies  of  mus- 
ketry, and  many  innocent  spectators  were  killed, 
and  others  wounded.  A  beautiful  child,  eight 
years  old,  fell  dead  at  a  window,  on  the  first  dis- 
charge, which  was  made  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  news  spread  over  the  whole 
<  ity  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  every  individual.,  of  the  lower  clas- 
ses, w  ho  possessed  the  means,  appeared  on  the 
ground  in  arms. 

At  first  the  Spaniards  bad  the  best  of  it  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  city,  although  the  Spanish 
troops  had  no  share  in  the  engagement,  having 
been  confined  by  their  officers  to  their  barracks'. 
A  great  number  of  the  French  were  killed,  and 
their  arms  supplied  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  had 
none  of  their  own.  But  as  soon  as  the  disposi- 
tions directed  by  Murat  began  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the  side 
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were  set  in  motion.     Each  column  had  one  or  

more  pieces  of  flying-artillery,  with  which  they  CHAP.  H. 
scowered  the  streets  as  they  moved  onward,  and  • 
which  were  afterwards  placed  at  the  spots  from 
whence  they  would  do  the  greatest  execution. 
The  French  poured  vollies  of  musket-shot  into 
the  streets  as  they  crossed  or  passed  by  the  ends 
of  them,  aiming  particularly  at  the  windows 
and  balconies.  For  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
were  driven  from  the  streets,  retired  to  their 
houses,  from  which  they  fired  on  the  French  co- 
lumns. In  many  places,  the  French  burst  into 
the  houses  by  force,  and  put  to  the  sword,  men, 
women,  and  children. 

The  place  where  the  Spaniards  made  the  most 
glorious  defence  was  the  store-house  of  artillery 
of  Monteleone   House,  which,  besides   ammuni- 
tion, contained  arms  for  10,000  men.     Thither 
Murat  sent  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of 
the  artillery  and  ammunition,  but  he  found  it  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  number  of  the  inhabitants   of 
Madrid  and  Spanish  artillery-men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  brave,artillery-offioers,  of  the  names 
of  Doaize  and  Vefayde.   A  twenty-four  pounder, 
charged  with  grape-shot,  placed  at  the  gate  of 
the  store-house,  in   front  of  a  long  and  narrow 
street,  and  duly  pointed  and  levelled,  made  such 
havoc  among  the  French  column  as  it  advanced 
by  this  street,  that  the  commander  was  obliged 
to  send  to  Murat   for  a   reinforcement      Two 
other  columns  were  dispatched  with  all  apeed  to 
his  succour.     The  French  columns  attacked  this 
small  garrison  on  both  flanks  from  the  windows 
and  tops  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and  repeatedly 
summoned  it  to  sin-render,  but  the  brave  and  re- 
solute commanders  refused  to  listen  to  any  pro- 
position of  this  kind,  and  their  constancy  remain- 
ed unshaken  to  I  lie  last  moment  of  their  existence. 
Velayde  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot.    Doaize, 
after  his  thigh-bone  was  broken  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  continued  to  give  his  orders  as  he  supported 
himself  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  ground, 
with  the  greatest  composure,  till  he  received  three 
other  wounds,  the  last  of  which  put  an  end  to  his 
glorious  career.     The  command  of  the  little  arse- 
nal now  devolved  on  a  corporal  of  artillery,  who, 
sensible  that  nothing  good  was  to  be  expected 
from    further    resistance,    offered  to   capitulate. 
This  oft'er  the  French  general  readily  accepted. 
But  while  the  articles  were  drawn  up,  a  Spanish 
officer,  the  major  of  the  warlike  store-house,  ap- 
peared   on  horseback,  waving  a  white  handker- 
chief,   and   proclaiming  peace;    on    which    the 
French  were  suffered  to  take  possession  of  the 
place. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  French  in  this  point 
of  attack  was  not  exactly  ascertained.  It  was 
reckoned  to  bo  very  considerable,  as  twenty-six 
round  of  grape-shot  were  fired  on  the  first  co- 
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street  just  mentioned.     In   about  two  hours,  the 

CHAP.  II.    firing'  in  every  part  of  the  town  ceased  ;  an  effect 
~**^*s*^'  produced    by  the  personal  interposition    of  the 
1808       members  of  the  council  of  Castile,  and  the  other 
tribunals,  who  flew  from  one  street  to  another  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  several  Spanish  no- 
blemen, with  some  French  generals,  and  escorted 
by  parties  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  Spanish  body- 
guards and  troopers  belonging  to  the  French  im- 
perial guards,  mixed  together. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  now  flattered  them- 
•  selves  that  the  carnage  was  at  an  end.  But  in 
the  afternoon,  Murat  issued  general  orders  to  his 
army  for  the  immediate  formation  of  a  military 
tribunal,  of  which  General  Grouchy  was  appoint- 
ed president.  Before  this  tribunal  all  persons 
were  brought  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  or  found  in  the  street 
with  any  kind  of  arms  about  them,  or  any  im- 
plements whatever,  that  might  possibly  have  been 
used,  or  by  any  construction  considered  as  a 
weapon:  those  who  were  found  with  muskets, 
swords,  penknrves,  and  even  scissors,  were  all  of 
them  considered  as  equally  guilty,  and  ordered 
to  be  instantly  shot ;  and  the  sentence  was  execu- 
ted without  a  moment's  delay.  Several  other 
persons  were  condemned  to  bo  shot  on  the  day 
aftei*the  next. 

The  whole  of  the  French  troops  employed 
against  Madrid,  on  the  horrible  2d  of  May,  was 
computed  not  to  have  exceeded  10,000  at  most. 
And  it  was  supposed  that  if  the  Spanish  troops  in 
France  had  been  suffered  to  join  the  people,  not 
one  of  those  10,000  would  have  escaped.  But  it 
was  fortunate,  no  doubt,  for  the  Spanish  capital, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  besides  those 
10,000  there  were  50,000  more  French  troops  en- 
camped or  in  cantonments  in  the  territory  round 
Madrid,  who  would  have  immediately  been  set 
in  motion  :  the  result  of  which  would  hare  been 
the  sack  and  destruction  of  Madrid. 

It  was  said,  in  various  periodical  publications, 
that  Murat  and  his  principal  officers  studiously 
sought  for  an  occasion  of  quarrel  and  hostilities, 
with  a  view  to  forfeitures  and  confiscations  ;  and 
even  that  such  moans  of  gratifying  the  army  were 
looked  to  by  Bonaparte.  It  will  be  recollected, 
however,  that  Bonaparte  had  recourse  to  every 
method  he  could  devise  for  conciliating  the  favor 
of  the  Spaniards. — It  may,  however,  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  that  it  was  the  inhuman  policy  of 
Murat,  which  he  well  knew  would  be  approved 
of  by  his  master,  to  crush,  if  possible,  the  rising 
spirit  of  Spain  in  the  bud,  by  a  dreadful  example. 

The  whole  city  of  Madrid,  by  order  of  the 
junta,  was  disarmed. 

By  a  royal  edict,  dated  at  Bayonne,  May  4, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  whom  Charles  called 
hie  cousin,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  or 


viceroy  of  all  Spain.  And  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile, and  the  captains-generals,  and  governors  of 
provinces,  were  directed  to  obey  his  orders,  which 
was  intimated  to  the  junta  of  government  and 
of  war.  This  decree  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  preparatory  measure,  but  an  actual 
transference  of  all  power,  military  and  civil,  to 
the  French.  As  the  grand  duke  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops  belonging  to  his  ally,  the 
lOmperor  of  the  French,  Charles  judged  it  neces- 
sary, he  said,  to  make  him  Lieutenant-general 
of  Spain,  in  order  to  give  the  whole  force  within 
his  kingdom,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
property,  the  "  same  direction  :"  plainly  insinua- 
ting, that  without  such  an  arrangement,  the  forces 
of  the  different  nations  might  receive  opposite  di- 
rections. It  was  also  decreed  by  the  royal 
edict,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  in  quality 
of  governor-general,  should  be  president  of  the 
junta  of  government.  But  in  this  the  junta  had 
been  as  forward  as  his  majesty :  for,  on  the  same 
day,  May  4,  the  junta  having  declared  that  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  for  preventing  the 
evils  to  be  threatened  by  disrespect  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  made  a  tender  of  the  prece- 
dency of  that  council  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  which  was  accepted.  Don  Antonio,  as 
well  as  every  other  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
was  called  to  Bayonne. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  May  6,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  he  said,  that 
the  "  2d  of  May  had  forced  them  to  draw  the 
sword  5  that  they  had  acquitted  themselves  to  his 
satisfaction,  and"^  that  he  would  not  fail  to  report 
their  praise-worthy  conduct  to  the  emperor ;  but 
order  and  tranquillity  were  restored  ;  the  guilty 
had  been  punished  ;  the  men  who  had  been  mis- 
led, acknowledged  their  errors ;  in  short,  a  veil 
was  to  cover  all  that  had  passed,  and  that  con- 
fidence ought  now  to  return.  He  exhorted  his 
soldiers  to  return  to  their  old  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  was  worthy  of 
eulogy.  He  bade  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  to 
banish  from  their  minds  all  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hension, and  to  see  nothing  in  the  soldiers  of  the 
grand  Napoleon,  the  protector  of  Spain,  but 
friendly  troops,  and  faithful  allies.  The  inha- 
bitants, of  all  orders  and  degrees,  might  wear 
their  cloaks  according  to  their  usual  fashion. 
They  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  any  longer 
arrested,  or  otherwise  molested. 

He  also  published  another  proclamation,  ad- 
dressed to  "  the  brave  Spaniards,''  to  the  same 
effect,  but  of  greater  length.  He  set  out  with 
saying,  that  the  "  2d  of  May  would  be  a  day  of 
sorrow  to  him,  as  it  was  to  them.  The  common 
enemy  to  him  and  them,  after  behaving  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  have  wearied  out  his  pa- 
tience, had  finished  their  provoking  conduct 
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with  exciting  the  people  of  Madrid  and  of  the 
adjacent  villages  io  excesses,  that  had  reduced 
lii'ra  to  employ  the  irresistible  force  under  his  com- 
mand  With  what  horrid  joy  would  hot  the  ene- 
mies of  France  and  Spain  think  of  the  day  when 
the  generous  French  were  obliged  to  hurt  the 
misled  Spaniards  ?  They  hoped  to  obtain  other 
triumphs  not  less  horrible  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  But  their  hopes  would  be  disappoint- 
ed by  his  own  frankness  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  Spaniards.  Charles  IV.  and  his 
son  were  concerting  at  that  moment  at  Bayonne, 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  best  measures 
for  settling  the  affairs,  and  fixing  the  fate  of 
Spain.  But  the  emperor  did  not  think  that  he 
oua'ht  to  delay  until  the  decision  of  that  im- 
portant question,  to  make  known  the  sentiments 
that  glowed  in  his  breast  in  favor  of  a  magnani- 
mous nation,  whom  he  wished  to  preserve  from 
the  crisis  of  a  political  revolution,  and  to  estab- 
lish such  political  institutions  as  were  most  ana- 
logous to  their  character.  He  had  it  in  charge 
to  declare,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
thai  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  dismembered  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
its  territory,  no,  not  so  much  as  of  a  single  vil- 
lage ;  nor  should  it  be  subjected  to  those  contri- 
butions which  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  war 
in  conquered  countries:  which  laws  could  never 
be  thought  applicable  to  an  ally.  The  interests 
of  the  army  which  he  commanded,  were  the 
interests  of  all  such  as  had  titles,  privileges,  or 
property  to  preserve.  The  nobility,  proprietors 
of  estates,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  were 
called  on  to  exert  all  their  influence  for  the  sup- 
pression of  sedition ;  the  ministers  of  religion, 
who  knew  the  secrets  of  consciences,  and  pos- 
sessed so  great  authority  to  undeceive  the  peo- 
ple: and  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  to 
recollect  their  responsibility,  and  to  crush  in- 
surrections in  the  cradle.  These  authorities,  if 
French  blood  should  be  shed  anew,  would  be 
responsible  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  an- 
ger or  clemency  had  never  been  moved  in  vairi. 
But  he  promised  himself  better  things,  hoping 
that  the  ministers  of  religion,  magistrates,  the 
grandees,  and  other  nobles  of  Spain,  and,  in 
short,  all  classes,  would  make  it  their  study  to 
avert  those  troubles  that  might  obstruct  the 
amelioration  intended.  To  all  the  generals  and 
other  officers  employed  in  the  different  provinces 
»f  the  monarchy,  the  line  of  conduct  observed 
on  the  melancholy  occasion  alluded  to,  by  the 
household  troops,  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  and 
the  military  in  the  service  of  the  court,  presented 
an  excellent  model  for  imitation." 

On  the  same  day  a  circular  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  council  of  supreme  and  general 
inquisition,  to  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom. 
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hands  of  Murat,   without  hesitation   or  reserve 

imputed  what  the  Spanish  nation  called  the  mas-  CDAP.  II. 
sacre  of  the  2d  of  May,  to  the  people  of  Madrid. 
"  The  melancholy  consequences,"  said  they, 
"  of  the  disgraceful  tumults  in  this  capital,  on 
the  2d  instant,  by  the  violence  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
have  rendered  the  most  active  vigilance  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  all  the  magistracies  and  all 
the  respectable  bodies  of  the  nation,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  such  excesses,  and  to 
preserve  tranquillity  in  every  community  actuated 
by  a  due  attention  to  its  own  interests,  no  les« 
than  by  the  laws  ef  hospitality  towards  friendly 
officers  and  soldiers  who  injure  no  person,  and 
who,  np  to  this  moment,  have  given  the  strongest 
proofs  of  good  order  and  discipline,  by  punish' 
ing  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  excesses,  or 
who  have  ill-treated  any  Spaniard  in  his  person 
or  proi>erty."  They  proceeded,  in  the  usual 
strain  of  the  French  on  the  same  subject,  to 
state  their  suspicion  of -evil  intentions,  disguised 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism.  They  represented 
the  consequences  of  being  governed  by  the  blind 
impulsion  of  ignorance,  and  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  tumultuous  proceedings,  which 
only  served  to  throw  the  country  into  a  state  of 
convulsion,  by  tearing  asunder  those  bonds  of 
association  on  which  the  peace  of  the  commu- 
nity depended,  by  destroying  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  annihilating  all  confidence  in  the 
government,  to  which  alone  it  belonged  to  give 
an  uniform  direction  and  impulse  to  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism.  These  most  important  troths 
could  not  be  impressed  by  any  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  with  more  beneficial 
effect,  than  by  the  ministers  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  breathed  nothing  but  peace 
and  brotherly  love  among  men  ;  and  subjection, 
honor,  and  obedience,  to  all  who  were  in  autho- 
rity. And  as  the  holy  college  ought  to  be,  and 
always  had  been,  the  first  to  give  an  example  to 
the  ministers  of  peace ;  they  conceived  that  it 
accorded  with  their  office  and  their  duty  to  ad- 
dress that  letter  to  the  subordinate  courts  of  the 
holy  inquisition,  that,  on  perusing  its  content*, 
they  likewise  should  co-operate  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  tranquillity.  And  they  were  re- 
quired to  notify  the  same  to  all  the  subordinate 
officers  of  their  respective  courts,  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  of  districts,  that  all  and  every 
one  of  them  should,  with  all  possible  zeal,  vigi- 
lance,  and  prudence,  co-operate  for  the  attain- 
ment of  so  important  an  object.  This  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  to  whatever  power  hap- 
pened to  be  uppermost  at  the  time,  accorded 
perfectly  with  that  of  Bonaparte,  who,  turning 
the  tables  on  the  assertors  of  the  jus  divinum 
of  hereditary  kings,  maintained  that  he  was  com- 
7N 
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BOOK  VIII.  missioned  by  God,  in  the  course  of  providence,  to 
reform  the  world  by  new  political  institutions,  as 
plainly  appeared  by  his  possessing  "  both  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  surmount  all  ob- 
stacles." Such  was  the  language  of  Bonaparte's 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  Spain. 

The  council  of  Castile,  too,  by  publishing  and 
proclaiming,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  their 
name  all  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Bertr,  his  lieutenant. 

The  proclamation  of  Murat  to  the  Spaniards, 
Mny  <>,  in  which  be  told  them  that  the  fate  of 
Spain  was  under  the  deliberation  of  their  own 
princes,  in  concert  with  the  great  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, within  the  precincts  of  France,  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  another,  May  19,  for  convening  the 
notables,  who  were  called  on  to  send  deputies  to 
a  junta  to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  some  plan  that  might  secure 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Spain.  And 
on  the  25th  of  May  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which  Bonaparte  insinuated  to  the  Spaniards, 
that  he  had  received  a  commission  from  heaven 
to  reform  their  government,  and  to  make  them 
again  what  they  had  been  before,  a  great,  glo- 
rious, and  happy  nation.  "  Your  princes  have 
ceded  to  me  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  the 
Spains. — Your  nation  is  old ;  my  mission  is  to 
restore  its  youth." 

The  public  mind,  it  was  presumed,  was  now 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  reception  of  an  im- 
perial decree,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
council  of  Castile,  May  29,  informing  the  coun- 
cil of  the  measures  which  the  emperor,  by  virtue 
of  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him,  had  taken  for  fixing  the  basis 
of  the  new  government  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  was  to  continue  in  the 
meantime  to  be  viceroy ;  and  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile were  required  to  affix  the  said  imperial  de- 
cree on  the  usual  places,  that  no  man  might 
pretend  ignorance  of  the  same.  The  decree  or- 
dered, 1.  That  the  assembly  of  the  notables, 
which  had  already  been  summoned  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  should  be  held 
on  the  15th  of  June,  at  Bayonne.  The  deputies 
were  charged  with  the  sentiments,  desires,  and 
complaints  of  those  they  represented ;  and  also 
to  fix  the  basis  of  the  new  government  for  the 
kingdom.  2.  Napoleon's  cousin,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg,  was  continued  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  3.  The  mi- 
nisters, the  council  of  state,  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile, and  all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military 
authorities,  were  as  far  as  requisite  confirmed. 
Justice  was  to  be  administered  under  the  same 
fonns,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  usual.  This 
decree  was  published  by  the  council  of  Castile, 
as  they  were  ordered  and  directed. 

The  object  of  Bonaparte,  in  convoking  this 


assembly,  is  obvious.  Blinded  as  he  was  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  ambition,  he  could  yei  dis- 
cern how  easily  those  acts  of  renunciation,  on 
which  he  hud  founded  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  might  be  evaded. 

He  named,  to  constitute  this  assembly,  about 
150   Spaniards    of  different    classes,  conditions, 
and   corporations;    but  only  about   ninety   \vere 
convened.     A  part  of  these,   representing  *ome 
cities,  tribunals,  or  other  public  bodies,  brought 
with  them  iiibirucbons  in   the   nature  of  powers 
given    them    by   lliase  whom    they   represented, 
but  altogether  insufficient  to  answer  the  purpose 
intended.      The    ministers    of  the    council  were 
without  any  powers  or  instructions  whatever ;  a 
precaution  adopted  by  this  tribunal  in  conformity 
to  the  judgment  of  its  commissioners,  in  order  to 
avoid    all    involuntary    compromises.      Most    of 
the  deputies   had   no  other  powers  than  merely 
to  take  their  departure,  and  many  of  them  did 
not  belong  to  any  public  body,  or  acknowledged 
class  of   the   community.      Bonaparte   fully  ex- 
pected, from  the   acquiescence   of  these    indivi- 
duals, a  mask  for  concealing  his  usurpation,  but 
he    was    utterly    deceived.      Instead  of  finding 
weak   men    convenient   for  the    designs    of  his 
mercenary  ambition,   he  was   met   by  ministers 
incorruptible ;    grandees  worthy    of  their    rank, 
and  representatives  who  were  faithful  defenders 
of    the   interests   and    honor   of  their    country. 
They  all,  with  one  accord,  informed  him,  that  the 
powers  they  held  were  greatly  restricted;  that 
they  were  not  the  legitimate  representatives  of 
Spain,  and   that  they  could  not  compromise  her 
rights. — Among  the  deputies  chosen  by  the  no- 
tables to  represent  them  in  the  junta  at  Bayonne, 
was  Don  Pedro  Quevedoy  Quitano,  Bishop  of 
Orense.     The  bishop  excused  himself  from  ac- 
cepting this  trust,  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg,  the  president,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  supreme  junta  of  government,  which  was 
published  in   all  the   Spanish    newspapers,  and 
afforded  to  Bonaparte  a  foretaste  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  literary  genius  of  the  Spa- 
niards, awakened  by  the  greatest  and  most  ani- 
mating occasion  that  could  be  presented  to  any 
nation.      It   was   fraught  throughout  with    the 
purest  morality  and  most  accurate  reasoning,  co- 
vered with  a  veil  of  exquisitely  fine,  and  what 
may  indeed  be  called  a  kind  of  sublime  irony. 
He  did  not  question,  but  assumed  an  air  of  be- 
lieving, that  the  great  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  exalt  Spain 
to   the   highest  pitch   of    prosperity  and    glory. 
"  Being  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  under 
infirmities,   and  not  able  in  so   short  a  time  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  come  to  a 
decision  011   the  points  to  be  discussed,  he  sent 
the  present  letter. 
"  That  those  renunciations,  on  which  all  the 
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authority  of  the  emperor  and  king,  with  regard 
to  Spain,  depended,  might  be  valid  and  clear, 
and  not  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  ratified  by  the  kings  and 
infants  of  Spain,  not  under  constraint  and  ter- 
ror, but  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom.  And  no- 
thing could  contribute  so  much  to  the  glory  of 
the  great  Emperor  ]Nrapoleon,  who  had  interested 
himself  so  much  iu  the  affairs  of  Spain,  as  to  send 
back  its  august  monarchs  and  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, that  having  assembled  the  general  cortes, 
they  might  consult,  deliberate  freely,  and  con- 
cert with  their  vassals  and  subjects  what  might 
be  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. — 
Who  had  appointed  his  serene  highness  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  Governor  of  Spain?  Was 
not  the  appointment  made  in  France?  By  a 
king  pious  indeed,  and  worthy  of  all  respect, 
but  not  only  under  an  ascendant  influence,  but 
under  constraint  and  coercion?  Was  it  not  a 
strange  and  unnatural  chimera  to  name,  for  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  his  kingdom,  a  general  who 
commanded  an  army  that  menaced  and  compell- 
ed him  immediately  to  resign  his  crown  ?" 

In  conclusion  he  said,  "  the  nation  saw  itself 
without  a  king,  and  did  not  know  what  hand  to 
turn.  The  renunciations  of  its  kings,  and  the 
nomination  of  a  governor  of  the  kingdom,  were 
deeds  done  in  France,  and  under  the  eye  of  an 
emperor 'who  had  persuaded  himself  that  he 
could  effect  the  felicity  of  Spain,  by  giving  it  a 
new  dynasty,  deriving  its  orig-in  from  a  family 
*o  fortunate  as  to  believe  itself  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  other  princes  than  such  as  should 
possess  equal  or  greater  talents  for  government 
than  the  invincible  and  victorious,  the  legislator, 
and  the  philosopher,  the  great  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. He  requested,  with  all  due  respect,  that 
what  he  considered  as  well-grounded  fears, 
might  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
supreme  junta  of  government,  and  even  laid  be- 
fore the  great  Napoleon,  to  be  weighed  by  the 
natural  rectitude  of  his  disposition  and  purity  of 
his  heart,  free  from  ambition,  and  far  removed 
from  all  guile  and  political  artifice.  And,  the 
bishop  hoped,  that  the  emperor,  after  matters 
should  be  thus  candidly  considered,  would  ad- 
mit that  the  safety  of  Spain  could  not  consist  in 
slavery,  and  that  he  would  not  think  of  effecting 
her  cure  by  putting  her  in  chains,  seeing:  she 
was  neither  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  nor  furiously 
mad.  These  were  sentiments  which  he  waTs  net 
afraid  to  avow  to  the  junta  of  government,  and 
even  to  the  emperor  himself.  This  expression 
of  them  was  demanded  by  his  love  for  his  coun- 
try, and  the  royal  family,  and  by  his  character 
of  counsellor  to  his  sovereign  in  the  quality  of  a 
bishop  of  Spain  :  nor  did  he  consider  the  senti- 
ments he  had  expressed  as  useless,  if  not  neces- 
•ary  to  the  true  glory  and  felicity  of  the  illus- 
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trious  hero  who  was  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  BOOK  vill. 
and  to   whom  he  had  the  pleasui:e  of  taking  the  - 
present   opportunity   to   pay  the  tribute  of   his    CHAP.  II. 

humble,  obedient,  and  submissive  respects." 

Orense,  May  2!»,  1808. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andero's  letter  on  the  same 
subject,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  though  quite 
in  another  style,  was  as  much  admired  and  as 
widely  circulated.  To  Bonaparte,  who  had  in- 
vited Lim  by  letter,  to  attend  at  Bayoune,  the 
bishop  replied.  "  I  cannot  make  it  convenient  to 
attend,  and  if  I  could,  I  would  not." 

The  junta  at  Bajonne  held  their  twelfth  meet- 
ing on  the  7th  of  July,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution.  In  the 
chamber  where  they  sat,  were  erected  a  magni- 
ficent throne,  and  a  richly-decorated  altar,  the 
service  of  which  was  performed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Burgos.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  whom 
Napoleon  had  transferred  the  crown  of  Spain, 
being  seated  on  the  throne,  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  "gentlemen  deputies,"  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  he  was  desirous  of  presenting  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them,  previously  to  their  sepa- 
ration from  each  other. — "  Assembled,"  said  Jo- 
seph, '•  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  extraordi- 
nary events  to  which  all  nations  in  their  turn,  and 
at  particular  junctures,  are  subject;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  dispositions  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, our  illustrious  brother* — Your  sentiments 
have  been  those  of  his  age.  The  result  of  these  sen- 
timents will  be  consolidated  in  the  constitutional 
act  which  will  be  forthwith  read  to  you.  It  will 
preserve  Spain  from  many  tedious  broils,  which! 
were  easily  to  be  foreseen  from  the  disquietude 
with  which  (he  nation  had  been  long  agitated." 
He  proceeded  to  touch  on  the  great  standing 
topic,  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  the  conti- 
nent, who  hoped  to  sever  Spain  from  her  colo- 
nies; but,  "  if  the  Spaniards  were  disposed  to 
make  the  same  sacrifices  with  him,  then  should 
Spain  be  speedily  tranquil  and  happy  at  home, 
and  just  and  powerful  abroad." — The  act  of  con- 
stitution was  read  over  in  a  loud  voice,  and  the 
members  of  the  junta,  on  the  question  being  put, 
unanimously  declared  their  acceptance  of  it. 

The  president  of  the  junta  delivered  a  short 
address,  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  King 
Joseph ;  after  which,  the  several  members  took 
the  following  oath: — "  I  swear  obedience  to  the 
king,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws."'  The 
junta  then  attended  his  majesty's  levee,  to  pay. 
him  their  respects  on  the  occasion. 

The  Viceroy  of  Spain,  Mtirat,  was  present  at? 
the  inauguration  of  King  Joseph.  He  was  calU 
ed  by  Bonaparte,  and  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the 
6th  of  July.  It  was'deemed  expedient  by  Bo- 
naparte, before  the  departure  of  Joseph  for  the 
capital,  to  have  some  conversation  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, concerning  the  present  state  of. 
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BOOK  VIII.  Spain  and  disposition  of  the  Spaniards.     It  was 

judged  political  wisdom   that  Joseph  should  at- 

CHAP.  II.  tach  a  number  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  his 
interests,  by  appointing  them  to  offices  of  dignity, 
(ns  was  conceived)  trust,  and  emolument.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  there  was  a  nomination  of  eight 
ministers,  viz.  Don  Louis  Mariano  de  Urquijo, 
secretary  of  state,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  minister 
for  foreign  relations;  Don  Joseph  de  Aranza, 
minister  for  the  Indies;  Admiral  Don  Joseph 
Massaredo,  minister  of  marine;  Don  Gonzalo 
O'Farrel,  minister  of  war;  Don  Caspar  Mel- 
chior  de  Jovellanos,  minister  of  the  interior;  the 
Count  Cabarrus,  minister  of  finances;  and  Don 
Sebastion  Pinuela,  minister  of  justice. — Two 
captains  of  the  body-guards,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Park,  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  St. 
Germain,  also  a  grandee  of  Spain. — Two  colo- 
nels of  the  guards,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Infaiitado, 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish-guards,  and 
the  Prince  of  Castel-Franco,  colonel  of  the  Wal- 
loon-guards, grand  officers  of  the  crown.  The 
Marquis  of  Ariza,  great  chamberlain ;  the  Duke 
of  Hijar,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and 
Count  Fern&ndo  Nunez,  grand  huntsman.  Cham- 
berlains ;  the  Count  Santa  CoIIona,  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  Count  Castel  Florida,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sotomayor,  all  grandees  of  Spain. 

Immediately  after  the  abdications,   the   royal 
family  of  Spain  was  hurried  into  the  interior  of 
France.    When  they  had  proceeded  as   far  as 
Bourdeaux,  May  12,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and 
the  infants  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Carlos,  sub- 
scribed  a  long  proclamation   addressed   to  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  they  were  made  to  repeat 
their  former  renunciations  of  all  their  rights  of 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  detail 
the  most  prominent  circumstances  in  the  state  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  their  own  situation  under 
which  they  had  come  to  that  resolution.     The 
unhappy  princes  were  obliged,  in  that  elaborate 
address   to   their   countrymen,    to   state   in    the 
strongest  colours  the  calamities  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  enmity,  but  the  mighty  advantages 
to  be  expected  from  the  friendship  of  France, 
and  even,  what  was  a  cruel  mockery  and  insult 
to  the  princes — to  hold  forth  their  dereliction  as 
the  greatest  possible  proof  of  their  affection  for 
the  Spanish    nation.      "  Their  highnesses   con- 
ceived that  they  afforded  the   most  undoubted 
proof  of  their  generosity  and  affection  towards 
this  nation,  by  sacrificing  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  power,  their  individual   and   personal   in- 
terests for  its  benefit,  and  by  that  present  instru- 
ment to  assent,  as  they  had  already  assented  by 
a  particular  treaty,  to  the  renunciation  of  all  their 
rights  to  the  throne.     They  accordingly  released 
the    Spaniards    from    all   their   duties   relating 
thereto,  aud  exhorted  them  to  consult  the  com- 
mon interests  of  their  country  by   conducting 


themselves  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  by  look- 
ing for  their  happiness  in  the  power  and  wise 
arrangements  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
Spaniards  might  be  assured  that  by  their  zeal 
iu  conforming  their  conduct  to  those  arrange- 
ments, they  would  give  their  prince  aud  the  two 
infants  the  strongest  proof  of  their  loyaltv  ;  \H 
like  manner  as  their  royal  highnesses  had  given 
them  the  greatest  ^stance  ot  their  paternal  af- 
fection, in  renouncing  all  their  rights,  and  sa- 
crificing their  own  interests,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  sole  object  of  their  wishes." 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  Slay,  at  Fontainbleau,  where  he  was 
immediately  accommodated  with  a  complete  equi- 
page for  the  chase.  From  thence  they  removed 
on  the  22d  to  Compiegne.  The  Prince  of  the 
Peace  resided  now  and  then,  when  he  did  not 
attend  the  king  and  queen,  in  a  villa  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris.  The  Queen  of  Etrnria,  and  her 
son,  were  placed  under  proper  care  at  a  house  in 
the  village  of  St.  Mendez,  near  Paris.  The 
unfortunate  Ferdinand,  with  his  uncle  and  bro- 
ther, arrived,  May  19,  at  Vallency,  a  small  town 
in  the  province  of  Berry,  where  they  were  lodg- 
ed in  a  castle  belonging  to  Talleyrand.  The 
princes  sought  consolation  in  a  strict  observance 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  catholic  religion.  They 
attended  mass  twice  every  day,  and  enjoyed,  for 
hours  together,  the  soothing  strains  of  sacred 
music.  The  incomes  promised  by  treaty  to  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  were  not  more  regularly 
paid  than  pensions  commonly  are  to  princes  in 
confinement  or  exile :  which  reduced  the  princes 
to  great  inconvenience. 

King  Joseph  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Spain 
on  the  9th  of  July,  escorted  by  a  guard  of 
4,000  Italian  troops,  and  followed  by  upwards 
of  an  hundred  coaches,  carrying  his  suite,  and 
the  members  of  the  Bayonne  junta.  This  guard 
gradually  increasing,  amounted,  by  the  time  Jo- 
seph arrived  at  Madrid,  to  ten  thousand ;  but  his 
true  guard  was  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  under  Marshal  Bessieres,  properly  posted 
for  that  purpose.  Napoleon  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Trun,  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  fron- 
tier. In  all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which 
Joseph  passed  in  his  way  to  the  capital,  a  sul- 
len silence  prevailed.  Few  of  the  men  went  out  of 
their  houses,  or  interrupted  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments ;  and  some  of  the  women  appeared  at 
the  windows  and  balconies,  crying  out  viva  Fer- 
dinando  VII.  On  the  20th  of  July,  King-  Jo- 
'  seph  made  his  public  entry  .into  Madrid. — On 
the  same  day  Bonaparte,  with  Josephine,  set  eut 
from  Bayonne,  and  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  on  the 
16th  of  August. 

Bonaparte  had  hitherto,  in  all  his  interference* 
and  aggressions  on  independent  states  aud  king- 
doms, given,  in  declarations  of  war,  his  reason* 
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for  hia  conduct;  which,  though  they  did  not  jus- 
tify, explained  his  views,  and  were  a  kind  of 
homage  to  the  sentiments  of  men  and  nations. 

For  his  conduct  to  the  Spanish  nation,  which 
was  base  and  treacherous  beyond  all  example,  he 
made  no  apology  to  Europe ;  but  afterwards,  when 
he  found  he  was  opposed,  both  by  t*he  pen  and  the 
sword,  with  a  keenness  he  little  expected,  he  pub- 
lished a  kind  of  justification  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards Spain,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
report  from  the  ministers  of  external  relations  and 
of  war,  presented  to  the  conservative  senate  on 
the  5th  of  September,  and  published  in  the  Mo- 
niteur,  September  7.  It  was  dated  at  Bayonne, 
April  24,  though  probably  not  composed  till 
sometime  afterwards.  The  substance  of  it  was, 
"  that  France  was  under  an  obligation  to  put  an 
end  to  the  internal  dissentions  and  anarchy  that 
prevailed  in  Spain,  in  order  to  compel  the  English 
government  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 
This  was  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  Spain, 
France,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  all  the 
world. — Of  all  the  states  of  Europe  there  was  not 
one  between  whose  condition  and  fate,  and  that 
of  France,  there  was  so  close  and  necessary  con- 
nection as  that  of  Spain.  Spain  must  be  either  a 
useful  friend  to  France,  or  a  dangerous  enemy. 

"  The  greatness  of  Louis  XI V.  did  not  begin 
till,  having  conquered  Spain,  he  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  family  then  reigning  there,  by 
which  means  the  Spanish  crown  came  to  be  pla- 
ced on  the  head  of  his  grandson.  This  provident 
act  of  policy  was  productive  of  no  less  a  be- 
nefit to  the  two  countries  than  a  century  of  peace 
after  three  centuries  of  war.  The  bond  that 
united  the  two  nations  was  broken  asunder  by 
the  French  revelation.  After  the  third  coalition, 
Spain,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  most  pro- 
fuse in  her  protestations  of  friendship  to  France, 
gave  secret  assurances  of  aid  to  the  confederates, 
as  appeared  from  certain  papers  communicated  to 
the  parliament  of  England. 

"  It  was  demanded  by  the  interests  of  Spain, 
as  well  as  those  of  France,  that  a  strong  hand 
should  re-establish  order  in  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment that  had  fallen  into  such  disgrace,  and  that 
was  hastening  so  quickly  to  its  final  overthrow 
and  ruin :  that  a  prince  who  was  the  friend  of 
France  by  inclination  and  by  interest,  that  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  and  could  never  be  an 
object  of  mistrust  to  France,  should  consecrate 
the  whole  resources  of  Spain  to  its  internal  pros- 
perity, to  the  re-establishment  of  its  marine,  and 
to  the  success  of  that  cause  which  connected 
Spain  with  the  continent.  The  work  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  to  be  recommenced.  What  policy  ad- 
vised, justice  sanctioned." 

The  reporter,  after  setting  himself  to  establish 
this  point  by  a  review  of  circumstances  adduced 
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to  prove  the  lurking  hostility  of  Spain  to  France,  BOOK  VIII. 
ana  its  predilection  for  England,  and  that  it  was 
actually  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, said,  "  But,  independently  of  these  con- 
siderations, existing  circumstances  do  not  permit 
your  majesty  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom.     The  King  of  Spain  had 
been  hurled  from  his  throne ;  your  majesty  was 
called  ,to  judge  between  the  father  and   the  son. 
What  part  could  your  majesty  take  ?  Could  your 
majesty  sacrifice  the   cause   of  sovereigns,  and 
suffer  an  outrage  to  the  majesty  of  the  throne? 
Or  suffer  a  prince  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Spain 
who  was  unable  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
yoke  of  the  English  any  longer  than  your  majesty 
should  maintain  a  powerful  army  in  Spain?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  majesty  should  determine 
to  restore  Charles  IV.  to  the  throne,  this  could 
not  be  done  without  overcoming  very  great  re- 
sistance, and  without  a  deluge  of  French  blood. 
In  short,  could  your  majesty  abandon  the  Spanish 
nation  to  its  fate  in  the  midst  of  extreme  agitation, 
and  while  the  English  were  busy  in  fomenting 
trouble  and  anarchy?     Ought  your  majesty  to 
give  up  this  new'prey  to  be  devoured  by  England  ? 
God  forbid — I  have  represented  thecircnmstances 
that  oblige  your  majesty  to  come  to  a  great  deter- 
mination.    It  is  recommended  by  political  wis- 
dom, authorized  by  justice,  and  by  the  distrac- 
tions of   Spain,    imperiously  demanded.      Your 
majesty  ought  to  provide  for  the  security  of  your 
empire,  and  to  save  Spain  from  the   influence  of 
England." 

The  minister  for  foreign  relations,  in  another 
report  made  to  the  emperor,  Paris,  September  1, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  senate,  said,  "  If  in 
the  dispositions  which  your  majesty  has  made, 
the  security  of  France  has  been  your  principal 
object,  the  interests  of  Spain  have  not  been  neg- 
lected. In  uniting  the  two  states  by  the  most  in- 
timate alliance,  the  prosperity  and  the  glory  of 
both  have  been  equally  consulted  ;  your  majesty 
interposed  as  a  mediator  for  the  salvation  of 
Spain,  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  broils.  You 
pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  one  hand  the 
anarchy  with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  on 
the  other  hand  England  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  their  disorder  in  order  to  appropriate  to  her- 
self whatever  might  suit  her  convenience. — Shall 
England  be  permitted  to  say, '  Spain  is  one  of  my 
provinces,'  and  to  domineer  at  the  ports  of 
France?  If  the  French  fight  for  the  liberty  of 
the  seas,  they  must  begin  with  tearing  Spain 
from  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.  If  they  fight  for 
peace,  they  must  drive  from  Spain  the  enemies  of 
peace. — In  this  contest  all  Europe  prays  for  suc- 
cess to  France."  Thus  far  Bonaparte  carried  on 
his  design  by  intrigue  and  fraud  ;  by  which 
means  he  considered  it  as  accomplished.  But 
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BOOK  VIII.  the  Spaniards,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Spain, 

but  in  the  colonies,  started  up  simultaneously,  as 

^P~IL'    *f  moved  up  by  one  indignant  soul,  into  an  attitude 
1S08        of  defence  ana  defiance,  and  declared  eternal  war 


against  their  perfidious  and  insolent  oppressor:  an 
event  which  astonished  all  Europe,  and  no  one 
more  than  the  tyrant  who  had  treated  them  with 
so  much  contempt. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Great  Emotions  excited  by  the  Insurrection  in  Spain,. — Impolicy  of  Bonaparte. — History  of  tin- 
Insurrection  before  the  Establishment  of  the  Provincial  Juntas. — After  their  Establishment. — 
^nd  under  the  Supreme  Central  Junta. — Effects  of  popular  Passion. — Tragical  End  of  Solano 
— Unanimity,  Heroism,  and  Wisdom  of  the  Spaniards. — Courage  of  the  Students. — Invitations  to 
other  Powers  to  join  the  Standard  of  freedom. — The  Assistance  of  the  English  particularly 
courted. — Unconditional  Surrender  of  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Harbour  of  Cadiz. — Deputies 
from  different  Juntas  in  London. — Peace  proclaimed  between  England  and  Spain. — Liberality  of 
the  Former,  and  Gratitude  of  the  Latter. — Probable  Numbers  of  the  French  Armies. — Deplorable 
Situation  of  Dupont. — Condemned  to  Death  by  a  Court-Marshal. — Battle  of  Baylen,  and  Sur- 
render of  the  French. — General  Moncey  repulsed  with  great  Loss  from  Valentia. — Siege  of  Sara- 
gassa.— Noble  Defence  of  Arragon. — Operations  of  the  French. — Intrepidity  of  the  Heroine, 
Augustina  Saragassa. — Bravery  of  the  Arragonese. — The  Siege  raised. — Duherme  repulsed  from 
Gerona. — His  Cruelty,  $-c. — Actions. — Disasters  of  the  Patriots. — Flight  of  King  Joseph  from 
.Madrid. 


AT  the  very  time  when  all  Bonaparte's  arrange- 
ments, relating  to  the  settlement  of  Spain,  were 
completed,  and  waited  only  for  the  sanction  of 
the  junta  he  had  called  to  Bayonne,  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  all  the  provinces  not  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  his  arms.  The  in- 
telligence of  this  excited  great  emotions  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bayonne,  and  at  the 
castle  of  Marrac.  As  to  Bonaparte,  the  insur- 
rection did  not  seem  to  have  given  him  at  first 
much  alarm.  The  sham  national  assembly  was 
held  at  Bayonne;  the  new  constitution  laid  be- 
fore it ;  and  King  Joseph  sent  to  Madrid,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Even  after  it  had  begun 
fo  wear  a  serious  aspect,  Bonaparte  affected  to 
regard  it  with  indifference  and  contempt,  and  was 
at  great  pains,  by  means  of  his  journals,  to  pub- 
lish that  indifference  to  the  world  ;  apprehending, 
not  without  reason,  that  a  serious  and  effectual 
resistance  of  his  usurpations  in  Spain  might 
awaken  resistance  in  other  quarters. 

Bonaparte  saw,  when  too  late,  the  impolicy  of 
IIIK  impetuous  haste.  He  might  have  gained  his 
oud  by  means,  though  more  leisurely,  more  se- 
<-urc.  He  had  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  and  conduct  of  Ferdinand ;  as 
proved  by  every  act  of  this  prince  when  raised  to 


the  throne,  and  particularly  by  his  journey  to 
Bayonne.  The  power  and  influence  of  Bona- 
parte, in  his  character  of  ally  and  mediator,  with 
so  many  French  troops  in  Spain,  which  might  be 
reinforced  on  various  pretences,  was  unlimited. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  occupy  Cadiz,  Cartbagensk, 
Ferrol,  St.  Andero,  and  other  ports,  and  thus  to 
cut  oft'  all  regular  and  sure  communication  with 
England.  By  bestowing  as  a  gift,  on  Ferdinand, 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  might  have  degrad- 
ed him  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  compelled  him 
to  become,  like  his  father,  the  miserable  instru- 
ment of  French  rapacity,  and  ultimately  like  him 
to  abdicate  the  throne  for  the  safety  of  his  person. 
In  a  word,  he  might  have  pursued  any  conduct 
but  that  which  mortally  wounded  the  pride  of 
every  Spaniard,  and  which  every  Spaniard  con- 
sidered as  a  personal  insult.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  the  explosion  of  indignant  pa- 
triotism, which  burst  forth  at  the  same  moment  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  was  more  than  Bona- 
parte, or  any  one,  could  have  expected.  It 
seemed  to  have  astonished  even  the  Spaniards 
themselves. 

The  junta  of  Seville  looked  upon  it  to  he,  "  as 
it  were,  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  and  little  short 
of  miraculous."  And  this,  by  the  bye,  may  serve, 
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iu  some  degree,  as  an  apology  for  the  Duke  of 
Infantado,  and  the  other  Spanish  nobles,  who  ac- 
companied Ferdinand  to  Bayonne.  They  might 
have  thought  that  all  attempts  to  oppose  Bona- 
parte would  he  of  no  avail,  and  tend  only  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  calamity  and  ruin. 

The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
ever  since  the  horrid  2d  of  May,  and  commo- 
tions and  tumults  had  arisen  in  divers  places  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  gazette  of  Madrid,  May 
20,  had  proclaimed  throughout  the  land  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Spanish  crown  by  Ferdinand 
VII.  in  favor  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
that  there  was  a  great  and  general  explosion. 
The  publication  of  the  gazette  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  anniversary  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  the  prince,  May  27,  which 
awakened  all  the  sensibility  of  an  ardent,  devout, 
and  honorable  nation.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
the  insurrection  broke  out  in  most  places. 

The  history  of  Spain,  for  what  remains  of  this 
year,  after  the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  na- 
turally divides  itself  into  three  periods  : — First, 
that  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  central 
juntas  ;  secondly,  that  during  the  government  of 
the  central  juntas;  and,  thirdly,  that  under  the 
supreme  central  junta. 

The  events  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  which 
was  but  very  short,  or  rather  merely  transient, 
were,  as  usual,  in  similar  cases,  for  the  most  part, 
the  effects  of  popular  passion.  Don  Miquel  de 
Saavedra,  captain-general  of  the  province  of 
Valentia,  where  the  insurrection  first  started,  who 
attempted  to  oppose  the  views  of  the  insurgents, 
was  put  to  death.  The  insurgents  then  de- 
manded, that  ail  the  goods  belonging  to  the 
French  should  be  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and 
their  persons  secured  in  the  citadel.  A  few  days 
thereafter  they  dragged  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship,  which  had  been  pursued  by  an  English  fri- 
gate, and  sought  refuge  on  the  Spanish  coast,  to 
prison,  and,  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  a  fresh 
paroxysm  of  rage,  massacred  them.  At  Cuen9a, 
the  corregidor  and  the  intendant  were  thrown  into 
chains,  and  carried  off  by  a  party  of  peasants. 
The  Governor  of  Carlhagena  was  murdered. 
General  Truxillo,  Governor  of  Malaga,  was  mur- 
dered at  Grenada.  His  body  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  cut  in  pieces,  and  afterwards 
burnt.  The  French  consul  at  Malaga,  Mornard, 
and  some  French  merchants  of  that  place,  were 
secured  on  the  4th  of  June  from  the  fury  of  the 
people,  in  the  Moorish  castle  of  Cibralforo.  A 
great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  taken  from 
an  English  privateer  in  1800,  had  been  lodged  in 
•A  warehouse  in  the  suburbs,  to  be  sold.  On  the 
20th  of  June  a  report  prevailed,  that  this  maga- 
zine had  been  purchased  by  the  French  consul, 
for  the  use  of  the  French  army.  The  people  of 
Malaga  marched  to  the  castle,  and  notwithstand- 
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ing  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  deputy-governor,  BOOKVIll. 
and  resistance  of  the  guard,  burst  into  the  castle, 
pierced  their  victim  with  a  thousand  daggers, 
and  burned  his  dead  body  on  a  bonfire  made  of 
the  furniture  and  some  wrecks  of  the  consul's 
house'.  The  depot  was  broken  open,  and  ail 
that  it  contained  destroyed.  This  was  done  iu 
spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  Malaga  to  prevent  it. 

The  tumult  was  at  last  quelled  by  a  singular 
expedient.  The  dean  and  chapter  fell  on  the 
contrivance  of  a  procession,  to  thank  God  for 
their  deliverance  from  the  oppressor.  The  mul- 
titude immediately  joined  the  procession,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored.  The  Governor  of  St. 
Lucas,  Barameda,  was  massacred.  At  Jean,  the 
peasants  murdered  the  corregidor,  and  plundered 
the  town. 

Similar  scenes  were  exhibited  in  Estramadura 
and  the  Castiles.  At  Badajoz,  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  May  the  30th,  and  wasjn  an  instant 
matured.  The  palace  of  the  governor  was  as- 
saulted. The  insurgents  demanded  arms,  to  be 
enrolled,  and  formed  into  a  regular  body.  The 
government,  with  the  bishop,  appeared  at  the 
balcony,  exhorting  the  multitude  to  retire  ;  but  in 
vain.  They  overpowered  the  guard  of  the  palace, 
rushed  in,  seized  the  governor,  and  dragged  him 
as  far  as  the  Palm-gate,  where,  with  knives  and 
sticks,  they  destroyed  him. 

At  Cadiz,  May  the  29th,  the  people  rose  against 
the    Lieutenant-general   Solano,    Marquis    Del 
Socorro,  captain-general  of  the  province  of  An- 
dalusia, and  Governor  of  the  city  of  Cadiz.     The 
marquis,  with  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, had  been  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  flight  of  Charles  V.  from  Aranjuez  to  Se- 
ville.    At  Madrid,  he  formed  an  intimate  and  con- 
fidential connection    with    Murat,   and   General 
O'Farrel,  an   Irishman  in   the  Spanish  service, 
but  drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the  French.    From 
the  moment  that  a  design  was  conceived  to*  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  French  in  Spain,  every 
eye  was  turned  to  Andalusia,  admirably  adapted, 
by  its  situation,  for  co-operation  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  possessing  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
foundaries  of  Seville.     Cadiz  was  divided,  though 
unequally,  by  a  French  party  and  the  Spanish 
patriots.     The  former  consisted  of  French  mer- 
chants and  French  clerks  in  the  counting-houses, 
with   Le  Roy,  the  French  consul,  at  their  head  ; 
and  Admiral  Rosilly,  with  the.other  officers  of  the 
French  fleet,  which  had  been  moored  in  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz  ever  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
The  latter  was  composed  of  almost  all  the  Span- 
iards, the  English  merchants,  and  some  of  other 
nations. 

While  the  patriots,  with  their  allies,  entered  into 
a  correspondence  and  cqncert  with  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  the  English, 
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BOOK  VIII.  Admiral  Purvis,  and  General  Castaros,  coin- 
— — —  mander  of  the  Spanish  camp  at  St.  Roch,  for  the 
HI.  purpose  of  acting  against  the  common  enemy  ac- 
cording  to  circumstances,  the  French  party  kept  up 
1808.  a  correspondence  with  Madrid.  Solano  came  in 
post-haste  to  Cadiz,  and  thundered  forth  pro- 
clamations against  all  who  should  have  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  English  forces,  while  a 
strong  detachment  from  the  main  army  of  the 
French  at  Madrid  was  on  its  march  to  Cadiz.  An 
immense  number  of  people,  conducted  by  Spanish 
officers  and  certain  merchants  of  Cadiz,  assembled 
around  the  governor's  palace,  at  Chulana,  a  village 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  demanding,  with  loud 
cries,  "  arms  and  ammunition."  Solano  appear- 
ed at  the  balcony,  and  in  a  long  speech  tried  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Fre&ch  was  altogether  irresistible, 
and  that,  if  they  should  attempt  resistance  to  his 
will  by  force,  they  would  only  precipitate  their 
own  destruction.  They  heard  him  with  patience 
a  long  time  ;  but  interrupted  him  at  last,  by  re- 
peating their  cry  of  "  avnis  and  ammunition. 
Long  live  Ferdinand  VII."  Anns  were  brought 
from  the  barracks,  and  a  cannon  from  the  bul- 
warks. The  gates  of  the  palace  were  instantly 
forced:  the  governor's  guard  was  disarmed  :  So- 
lano himself,  attempting  to  make  his  escape  by 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  was  seized  and  dragged  in- 
to the  street.  Even  in  this  extremity  he  proclaim- 
ed the  power  and  the  vengeance  of  Bonaparte, 
and  declared,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  the  Grand  Napoleon."  A  person  who 
was  near  him,  on  hearing  these  words,  dashed 
his  brains  out  at  one  blow  with  a  club. 

Some  excesses  were  committed  in  the  provin- 
ces of  Leon  and  Asturias.  At  Corunna,  in 
Gallicia,  General  Filangieri,  an  Italian  in  the 
Spanish  service,  because  he  endeavoured  to  miti- 
gate, by  persuasion,  the  fury  of  the  peasantry, 
though  he  had  declared  on  the  side  of  the  insur- 

fente,  would  have  been  shot,  if  an  artillery-officer 
ad  not  stept  before  him,  and  given  him  time  to 
take  refuge  in  the  convent  of  St.  Domingo.— On 
the  1st  of  June,  the  people  demanded  that  all  the 
French  residing  at  Corunna  should  be  arrested. 
About  thirty  or  forty  French,  of  different  ranks 
and  conditions,  were  taken  to  the  common  gaol, 
but  their  property  was  not  seized.  Straggling 
parties  of  the  French,  in  many  places,  were  cut 
off  by  the  peasants,  led  on  by  monks. 

But  the  reign  of  mere  democracy  was  of  short 
duration.  The  zeal  and  efforts  of  unconnected 
individuals  were  quickly  brought  into  unity  of 
design  and  action,  by  the  establishment  of  pro- 
vincial juntas.  Even  before  the  establishment  of 
these,  the  popular  resentment  was  in  many  in- 
stances calmed  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  good  and  respectable  men,  among  both  the 


laity  and  clergy.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  popu- 
lar insurrection  so  widely  extended,  and  provoked 
by  such  outrages  and  insults,  that  was  attended 
with  so  few  calamities  as  that  of  Spain.  The 
horrid  excesses  just  enumerated  are  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  when  compared  with  the  torrents 
of  innocent  blood  shed  in  the  first  ebullitions  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  excesses  of  Spain 
were  as  much  underneath  the  enormities  of  France, 
as  the  grievances  of  which  she  had  to  cornplciin 
were  above  any  that  the  French  were  subjected  to 
under  the  mild  and  beneficent  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

What  remained  to  the  Spaniards  of  their  ancient 
constitution  of  government,  con«-enial  with  popular 
liberty,  presented  means  of  collecting  the  public 
sentiments,  and  forming  a  concert  of  will  and 
power,  without  having  recourse  to  innovations,  for 
the  most  part  dangerous,  and  always  accompanied 
with  confusion.  The  municipal  government  of 
the  towns  of  Spain,  though  complicated,  wore, 
in  general,  an  air  of  popular  representation. 
Wherever  there  were  2000  householders,  four  de- 
puties and  a  syndic  were  named  by  the  people, 
and  formed  part  of  the  town-council. — On  the 
27th  of  May,  there  was  a  convention  at  Seville  of 
the  magistrates,  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
classes.  This  convention,  by  common  consent, 
elected  a  supreme  provincial  junta. 

The  supreme  council  of  Seville,  laying  hold  of 
some  statutes  in  their  constitution  which  authori- 
zed their  rejecting  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Madrid,  when  that  capital  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  troops,  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
whom  they  proclaimed  king,  and  declared  war 
against  France.  Supreme  juntas  were  also  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  in  all  (he  other  provinces  not 
under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  French. 
But  it  was  necessary,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give 
the  separate  forces  of  all  the  provinces  the  same 
direction  ;  otherwise,  instead  of  harmonious  co- 
operation, they  might  counteract  each  other,  and 
throw  all  things  into  confusion.  The  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  was  therefore  taken  by  the 
supreme  junta  of  Seville ;  which,  with  a  happy 
audacity  assumed,  and  for  a  time  exercised,  all 
the  functions  of  sovereign  authority.  Without 
entangling  themselves  in  any  disputes  that  might 
arise  from  the  anticipation  of  contingent  events, 
and  diversity  of  opinion,  concerning  political  re- 
forms, they  declared  "  that  their  only  object  was, 
that  Spain  might  preserve  its  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence for  its  lord  and  king,  Ferdinand  VII. 
on  whose  safe  return,  he,  with  the  supreme  go- 
vernment, would  determine  what  might  be  his 
royal  will,  either  by  commanding  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Cortes,  or  by  such  other  means  as 
his  prudence  might  suggest  for  facilitating  the  ;' 
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reform  of  abuses  and  the  general  happiness  of  the 
kingdom,  securing  it  on  foundations  firm  and  sub- 
ject to  no  change.  For  the  present,  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  this 
general  expression,  hereditary  succession,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy" 
The  junta  of  Seville  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  the  emissaries  of 
Bonaparte,  and  other  evil-minded  persons,  who 
endeavoured  to  propagate  a  belief  that  Andalusia 
affected  a  superiority  over  the  other  provinces. 
Any  such  thought,  they  declared,  and  repeated 
their  declaration,  had  been  far  from  them. 
Although  the  general  good  of  the  nation  had  been 
their  guide,  and  as  it  were  the  soul  of  all  their 
actions,  certain  circumstances  peculiar  to  Anda- 
lusia evinced  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  adopted 
by  the  junta  of  Seville.  Veteran  troops  were- 
more  numerous  in  that  province  than  in  other 
parts,  and  thus  an  army  could  be  formed  in  a 
shorter  time.  It  possessed  the  only  foundery  of 
cannon  in  the  kingdom,  and  arms  and  ammunition 
in  a  certain  degree  of  abundance.  The  superior 
opulence,  and  other  peculiar  circumstances,  offered 
resources  which  other  provinces  wanted.  The 
famous  English  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  situate 
in  Andalusia.  That  fortress,  and  the  English 
squadron  cruizing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Straits, 
were  now  happily  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
resources  of  Andalusia. 

Various  provinces  acquiesced  in  the  authority 
assumed  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  nor  was  it  ever 
opposed  by  any  of  them :  though  particular  juntas 
•were  established  in  the  respective  provinces  for 
maintaining  order,  and  calling  forth  their  resources 
in  support  of  the  common  cause.  It  was  a  fine, 
as  well  as  wonderful  spectacle,  to  bthold  so  great 
a  number  of  provinces,  at  the  same  moment,  with- 
out consulting  each  other,  not  only  agreeing  in 
opinion  on  the  great  and  leading  political  points, 
but  as  to  the  manner  in,  which  they  ought  to  act, 
forming  the  same  wishes,  taking  the  same  mea- 
sures, and  establishing  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  this  being  the  most  suitable  and  convenient 
for  the  government  of  each  province. 

Every  thing  done  by  the  Spaniards  at  this 
period  wore  the  twofold  character  of  heroism  and 
wisdom.  Abandoned  to  themselves,  they  had  to 
provide  against  internal  disunion  and  anarchy,  as 
well  as  external  aggression.  They  \vere  well 
aware  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  create 
divisions,  by  creating  a  diversity  of  opinions  and 
pretensions.  All  classes,  therefore,  were  obedient 
to  the  authority  of  the  juntas,  without  so  much  as 
hinting,  for  the  present,  at  any  other  changes  than 
what  their  unprecedented  and  most  critical  situa- 
tion imperiously  demanded.  The  different  juntas 
were  animated  by  one  spirit  of  national  indigna- 
tion, and  ready  to  adopt  whatever  measures  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  result  of  the  greatest  wisdom.  BOOKTIII,, 

All  topics  that  might  entangle  them  in  disputes,  

that  might  lead  to  coldness  and  mistrust,  or  the   CHAP.  1 
appearance  of  it,  between  one  provincial  junta  and    ^"^ 
another,  or  towards  any  description  of  men,  were 
carefully  avoided.     The   council  of  Castile  had 
sanctioned  all  the  edicts  of  Murat,  or  rather  his 
master,    Bonaparte;    but   allowance   was -made 
for  the  state  of  coercion  in  which  they  were.     It 
was  observed  to  them,  indeed,  in  different  addres- 
ses, that  it  might  have  become  men  of  virtue  to 
have   fled   from  Madrid  to  some  of  the  armed 
bodies  of  their  countrymen.    But  when,  on  the 
restraint    being   removed,    they   threw   all    their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  patriots,  they  were 
hailed  and  respected  as  the  true  friends  of  their 
country,  and  all  was  forgotten.      Similar  indul- 
gence was  extended  to  such  of  the  Spanish  junta 
at  Bayonne,  and  nobles  that  had  accompanied 
Ferdinand  to  that  place  of  confinement,  as  deserted 
the  cause  of  Joseph  as  soon  as  it  was  in  their 
power,  and  joined  their  countrymen  in  aims.     In 
truth,  the   extreme  imprudence  with   which  so 
great  a  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank  in     . 
Spain  committed  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
such  a  character  as  Bonaparte,  could  not  be  alto-  . 
gether  excused.     But  it  was  not  in  their  power, 
when  once  in  his  bands,  to  extricate  themselves,  1 
or  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  will  of 
the  tyrant.     And  the  best  way  to  counteract  his 
wishes,  perhaps,  was,  to  assume  an  appearance  of  < 

acceding  to  them.  By  flattering  him  on  the  im- 
mensity of  his  power,  and  holding  forth  the  facility 
with  which  he  might  accomplish  his  projects,  they 
led  him  into  a  snare,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
discomfiture.  When  we  reflect  on  the  paucity  of 
the  force  sent  into  Spain,  in  comparison  of  that 
which  had  been  led  forth  by  Bonaparte  himself, 
against  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  it  appears  ^ 
probable  that  the  nobles  and  deputies  at  Bayonne 
did  not  discourage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encourage 
an  idea  which  seemed  all  along  to  have  been  en- 
tertained by  the  tyrant,  that  whatever  might  ke 
the  success  of  the  numerous  emissaries  employed 
to  corrupt  the  persons  supposed  to  have  the  most 
influence  with  the  people,  the  very  terror  of  his 
arms  would  be  sufficient  (o  retain  the  Spanish 
nation  in  awe  and  subjection  ;  and  that  the  Spar 
niards,  like  a  flock  of  timid  sheep,  would  readily 
obey  any  one  he  should  appoint  to  the  throne. 
Persons  of  a  suspicious  disposition  might  have 
their  doubts  about  the  purity  and  intention  of^ 
both  the  Bayonne  junta  and  the  grandees  that 
accompanied  Ferdinand  thither.  But,  what  was 
good  policy,  there  was  no  public  expression  of 
such  a  sentiment :  and,  on  the  whole,  it  occurred 
to  the  charitably-disposed,  and  the  candid  part  of 
the  nation,  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  may  naturally  look 
7  P 
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BOOK  VIII.  for  excuse  in  necessity,  and  when  even  virtue  her- 

self,  without  a  blush,  may  have  recourse  to  siniu- 

CBAP.  III.    lation  and  dissimulation. 

By  this  temperate  and  wise  conduct  all  were 
united  in  one  fraternity.  Noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, the  clergy  of  all  conditions,  manufacturers, 
artizane,  and  laborers,  all  presented  themselves 
voluntarily  to  be  enrolled  in  the  public  service. 
There  was  yet  another  class  of  volunteers,  of 
which  there  was  frequent  mention,  not  only  in 
the  papers  of  the  day,  published  in  various  forms 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  in  the  French  bulletins, 
namely,  the  literary  class  ;  the  class  of  students 
and  professors  in  the  university,  which  was  very 
numerous.  There  were  not  less  than  twenty-four 
colleges  in  Spain,  and  several  of  them  crowded 
with  numbers  of  students.  These  having  ex- 
changed their  books  for  arms,  formed  companies, 
some  of  whom  were  called  the  company  of  Bru- 
tus,  others  the  company  of  Cato,  the  company 
of  the  people,  and  by  similar  allusions  to  the 
great  cause  of  freedom.  On  their  standards  was 
inscribed  liberty  or  death  !  The  courage  of  this 
literary  class  was  noticed  in  the  French,  as  well 
as  the  Spanish  accounts  of  occurrences. 

The  companies  formed  of  the  monks  and 
armed  peasants  bore  the  names  of  saints.  Many 
of  the  standards  displayed  the  device  of  the 
French  eagle,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  lion  of  Spain. 
Among  the  higher  clergy,  there  were  many 
who  entered  at  once  into  the  military  spirit.  The 
Bishop  of  St.  Andero  wore  always  a  cutlass  at 
his  side. 

Though  it  was  not  among  the  highest  rank 
that  the  patriotic  ardour  was  the  greatest,  there 
were  not  a  few  exceptions.  Among  these,  it  is 
due  to  most  distinguished  talents  and  virtues,  to 
mention  the  Cond£  de  Montejo,  who  spent  his 
whole  time,  with  very  short  intervals  for  sleep 
and  other  refreshment,  in  animating,  instructing, 
and  directing  his  countrymen,  by  writing,  and  by 
traversing  Spain  in  different  directions,  for  the 
purpose  of  conversing  with  the  different  juntas, 
and  the  individuals  of  the  greatest  authority  in 
the  different  provinces.  An  host  of  admirable 
writers  sprung  up  in  Spain,  where  their  exist- 
ence was  not  imagined.  The  Spaniard,  silent  by 
disposition,  and  concentrating  his  ideas,  acquires 
Doth  precision  of  thought  and  propriety  'of  ex- 
pression ;  a  laconic,  antithetical,  and  pointed  bre- 
vity. How  different  this  from  the  loquacity,  the 
verbosity  of  the  French. 

The  Spanish  proclamations  and  state  papers, 
at  this  period,  displayed  consummate  eloquence, 
involving  the  closest  reasoning,  in  a  continued 
Btream  of  passion.  Never  before  was  Bonaparte 
treated  in  such  a  style !  no  polite  circumlocu- 
tions and  reserves — no  diplomatic  courtesies — 
mo  professions  of  high  consideration — no  ma- 


nagement or  caution,  indicating1  doubt  or  fear. 
The  patriots  poured  on  the  inhuman  and  perfi- 
dious monster  undisguised  reproach,  unqualified1 
abhorrence,  and  menaces  of  revenge. 

Every  incentive  that  could  be  drawn  from  the 
religious  character  of  the  Spaniards,  was  em- 
ployed to  rouse  the  people  to  arms.  A  procla- 
mation from  his  holiness  the  Pope,  Pius  VII.  to 
the  Spanish  catholics,  together  with  a  civil  cate- 
chism, or  brief  •compendium  of  the  obligations  of 
a  good  Spaniard,  was  industriously  circulated  in 
every  province,  town,  village,  and  hamlet.  Ser- 
mons were  preached  by  the  bishops  in  favor  of 
the  good  cause,  and  extracts  from  them  printed 
and  published.  It  should  be  observed,  that  pa- 
rochial schools  being  established  throughout  all 
Spain,  the  lowest  of  the  people,  though  restrained 
by  the  inquisition  from  indiscriminate  reading, 
could  both  read  and  write.  The  juntas,  in  their 
proclamations  to  the  people,  talked  very  gravely 
of  the  patronage  and  protection  to  be  expected 
from  their  Lady  of  the  Pillar.  Nor  were  pious 
frauds  disdained.  At  Valladolid,  Saragossa, 
Valentia,  and  Seville,  miracles  were  solemnly 
proclaimed,  and  by  those  to  whom  such  procla- 
mations were  addressed,  seriously  believed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  juntas  used  all  means 
for  exciting  and  forming  the  whole  mass  of  the 
male  population  of  a  reasonable  age  to  arms,  and 
calling  forth  all  the  resources  ef  the  peninsula, 
they  recommended  their  cause,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  favor,  aid,  and  co-operation  of  all  nations 
inimical  to  usurpation,  and  friends  to  the  rights  of 
independent  states  and  kingdoms.  The  supreme 
junta  of  Asturias  invited  the  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Portuguese,  bearing  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French,  to  come  to  their  mountains,  and  join  the 
standard  of  freedom. 

The  junta  of  Seville,  May  29,  invited  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  nation,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces subject  to  it' — "  Come  te  us,  and  you 
shall  find  valor,  generosity,  and  true  honor.  — 
The  same  junta,  May  30,  concluded  an  address 
to  the  Portuguese  nation  in  these  words  :  "  Your 
country  is  not  in  danger — the  danger  is  past. 
Hasten  to  arms  for  its  deliverance  and  restora- 
tion. Share  in  the  glory  of  setting  an  example 
to  nations  groaning  under  oppression."  Mis- 
sioners  were  sent,  and  a  secret  correspondence 
and  understanding  entered  into,  or,  as  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Austrians  at  the  time,  only  attempt- 
ed to  be  entered  into  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 

But  it  was  to  the  English  nation  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  that  the  Spanish  patriots  looked 
for  the  most  cordial,  prompt,  and  efficient  assist- 
ance :  nor  'were  their  hopes  deceived. 

After  the  tragical  end  of  Solano,  the  lieu- 
tenancy-general of  Andalusia  and  government  of 
Cadiz  were  conferred  by  the  supreme  junta  of 
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Seville,  that  at  this  time  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  government,  on  Don  Thomas  Morla.  Morla 
was  a  person  of  great  talents,  as  well  as  a  de- 
cided and  vigorous  character.  With  equal  wis- 
dom, promptitude,  and  firmness,  he  had  saved 
Cadiz  and  Spain  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague 
in  1S04,  by  shutting  up  all  the  churches  of  Cadiz 
and  its  vicinity,  in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  both  the  monks  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  secular  clergy,  who  considered  this  as  an 
act  of  sacrilege,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
Spanish  physicians  too,  who  maintained  that  it 
was  useless.  He  had  been  long  odious  to  the 
nobility  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  attachment  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
But,  as  his  great  rival  and  adversary,  General 
O'Farrel,  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the 
French,  his  subsequent  declarations  of  irrecon- 
eileable  hatred  to  that  party  were  believed  to  be 
sincere. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
cert already  mentioned  between  General  Cas- 
tanos  and  the  patriots  of  Cadiz  on  the  one  part, 
arid  the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  at 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other ; 
Lord  Collingwood  arrived  with  ships  to  take  the 
command  of  the  English  fleet  off  Cadiz,  and 
General  Spencer  with  five  or  six  English  regi- 
ments from  Gibraltar,  and  the  two  Swiss  regi- 
ments of  Meuron  and  Wattenville.  Lord  Col- 
lingwood offered  his  services  for  the  reduction 
of  the  French  fleet:  but  Morla  very  properly 
determined,  that  this  should  be,  exclusively,  an 
achievement  of  the  Spaniards.  The  French 
ships  lay  in  the  canal  of  the  arsenal  in  such  a 
position,  that  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  castles  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  of  Cadiz.  But  gun-boats,  bomb-ves- 
sels, and  tremendous  batteries,  constructed  on 
the  isle  of  Leon  and  near  fort  Louis,  soon  re- 
duced Admiral  Rosilly  to  surrender  (June  14,) 
the  French  fleet,  after  offering  in  vain  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  fri- 
gate, and  four  thousand  seamen  and  mariners. 

Advice  having  been  received,  that  a  small 
detachment  of  French  had  assembled  at  Tavira, 
to  enter  Spain  by  the  river  Guadiana,  General 
Spencer,  with  the  small  detachment  under  his 
command,  at  the  entreaty  of  General  Morla,  im- 
mediately set  sail  for  the  Guadiana,  and  landed 
his  troops  at  Agamonte.  Three  ships  had  al- 
.  ready  been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  by 
Admiral  Purvis.  In  consequence  of  these  move- 
ments, the  French  retired  in  all  directions  on 
Lisbon,  with  the  exception  of  some  weak  de- 
tachments, left  to  occupy  the  small  forts  and' 
ether  positions  ovr  that  side  of  Portugal.  The 
Portuguese,  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
English,  and  the  example,  as  well  as  addressee 


of  the  Spaniards,  every  where  rose  against  the  BOOK  Vfll. 

French.     Deputations  were  sent  from  every  part  ~ 

of  Portugal  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  com-   CBAF.  HI. 
manding  the  naval  forces  of  Britain  in  that  quar-  *+^^**s 
ter,  soliciting  succours.     The  admiral,  with  due      1808. 
frankness,  immediately  replied: 

"  Agreeably  to  your  desires,  I  send  you  ships,, 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  have  given 
orders  for  hoisting  the  flag  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  around  which 
the  whole  Portuguese  nation  ought  instantly  to 
rally,  and  take  up  arms  in  a  cause  at  once  so 
just  and  glorious.  To  secure  success,  unani- 
mity is  necessary.  Unite  yourselves  with  your 
brave  friends  and  neighbours,  the  Spaniards. 
Suffer  not  yourselves  tt>  be  either  intimidated  by 
threats  or  seduced  by  promises.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  some  months,  you  must  have  learnt 
Low  to  estimate  the  friendship  of  the  French. 
It  is  to  the  fidelity  and  the  succours  of  the  Eng- 
lish, seconded  by  your  own  energies,  that  you 
are  to  owe  the  restoration  of  your  prince,  and  the 
independence  of  your  country."— On-board  the 
Hibernia,  off  the  Tagus,  July  4,  1808. 

It  M  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  were  immediately 
followed  by  peace,  harmony,  and  friendship  be- 
tween that  nation  and  Great  Britain,  her  allies. 
Proclamations  of  peace  and  amity  with  England 
and  her  ally  Sweden,  were  published  by  the 
juntas;  and,  as  for  England,  whatever  power 
was  at  war  with  the  common  enemy  of  Europe, 
was  at  peace  with  England.  It  never  occurred, 
as  was  declared  by  Mr.  Canning,  to  the  English 
ministers,  to  consider  the  English  as  in  a  state 
of  hostility  to  Spain.  Preliminaries  of  a  new 
and  perpetual  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  two  nations  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
were  signed  at  Oporto,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  July 
14.  The  Bishop  of  Oporto,  president  of  the 
junta  of  government  of  that  city,  which,  Lisbon 
as  well  as  Madrid  being  in  the  hands  of  the, 
French,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  pattern  from 
Seville,  signed  the  treaty  in  the  name  of  the 
prince. — The  Portuguese  provinces  of  Algarve 
and  Alentejo  placed  themselves  under  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  the  junta  of  Seville.  So 
also  did  the  Canary  isles,  to  which  the  junta  had 
transmitted  the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of 
the  turn  that  affairs  had  taken  in  the  Peninsula. 
They  also  determined  to  dispatch  envoys  and 
commissioners  to  the  transmarine  establishments 
of  Spain  in  the  Americas  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
Asia,  inviting  them  to  unite  with  their  brethren 
in  Old  Spain,  for  preserving  the  integrity  and 
independency  of  the  monarchy  for  their  lord  and 
king,  Ferdinand  VII.  For  accomplishing  this 
end,  they  applied  to  Lord  Coliingwood  for  a 
passport  for  a  frigate  and  four  advice-boats ;  and. 
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BOOK  VIII    also   for   a  corvette  to  carry  out  a    nnrnher   of 

officers,    whose  presence  was   necessary  in   the 

"'•  American  colonies.  They  preferred  an  English 
to  a  Spanish  ship  for  conveying  the  officers,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  proof  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Their  de- 
mand was  immediately  complied  with,  and  all 
the  vessels,  after  a  short  and  pleasant  voyage, 
reached  their  destination.  Vessels  had  been 
sent  before  with  a  number  of  proclamations  by 
King  Joseph ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  fell 
into  the  hands  of  English  ships  of  Mrar :  llic 
crews  of  one  or  two  that  reached  the  coast  of 
Spanish  America,  were  imprisoned  by  the  co- 
lonists, and  the  proclamations  of  Joseph  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Application 
was  also  made,  June  12,  to  Lord  Collingwood, 
by  the  government  of  Cadiz,  for  a  frigate  to  con- 
duct commissioners,  appointed  by  the  supreme 
junta  of  Seville,  to  England,  in  order  to  treat 
with  his  majesty's  ministers,  on  matters  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  both  countries.  As 
the  admiral  who  commanded  in  the  port  of  Cadiz 
was  one  of  the  deputies,  Lord  Collingwood 
thought  it  proper,  that  his  departure  should  be 
delayed  till  the  surrender  of  the  French  ships  in 
the  harbour:  within  two  or  three  days  after 
w.hich,  the  deputies  set  sail  in  the  Revenge  fri- 
gate for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  safety 
on  the  24th  of  July.  Long  before  their  arrival 
deputies  had  appeared  in  London,  from  the  prin- 
cipality of  Asturias,  bearing  the  first  certain 
intelligence  of  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  and  so- 
liciting the  aid  of  the  British  government;  a 
circumstance  that,  not  unnaturally,  led  the  pe- 
riodical journalists  to  state  that  the  standard  of 
liberty  in  Spain  was  first  raised  in  Asturias. 
The  insurrection  was  almost  simultaneous.  But, 
if  it  were  of  any  importance  to  ascertain  the 
priority  of  a  few  days,  it  might  be  observed,  that 
the  insurrection  first  broke  out.  in  Valentia. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  six  Spanish  gentlemen, 
having  at  their  head  the  Viscount  de  Materosa 
and  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  arrived  in  London, 
and  they  were'  followed  by  a  succession  of  de- 
puties, or  envoys '_  from  other  provinces,  both 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Peace  was  proclaim- 
ed with  Spain  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the 
5th  of  July.  The  Spanish  prisoners  in  England, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  were  set  free, 
clothed,  and  sent  home  to  join  their  brethren  in 
arms.  The  British  arsenals,  fleets,  and  squad- 
rons, and  treasures:  all  that  Spain  could  de- 
mand, or  England  afford,  was  without  hesita- 
tion or  the  smallest  delay  liberally  granted. 
The  ministry  were  neither  remiss  nor  parsimo- 
nious, where  to  be  alert  and  profuse  was  to  !>e 
universally  popular,  from  the  kiag  on  the  throne 
to  the  beggar  on  (lie  highways  and  streets.  In 
the  cause  of  the  Peninsnla  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  seemed  ready  to  rise  in  a 


mass,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  that  noble  coun- 
try. They  hailed  the  dawn  of  liberty,  and  stood 
in  admiration  of  the  Spaniards.  The  emigrants 
from  France,  prone  to-  grasp  at  appearances  in- 
finitely less  promising,  expressed  their  sensibi- 
lity, in  extravagant  and  poetical  language,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  nothing  more  than  what  they 
felt.  "  The  Spaniards,"  they  said,  "  were  worthy 
to  contend  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  law,  mo- 
narchy, honor,  and  God. — Spain  raises  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty,  and  all  nature  revives. — The 
spirit  of  party  is  mute;  the  most  inveterate  ha- 
treds extinct;  enthusiasm  has  banished  the  spirit 
of  opposition  ;  the  walls  of  Westminster-hall  are 
astonished  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  a  perfect 
unity  of  sentiments,  words,  and  actions." 

The  first  supply  to  the  Spanish  patriots,  which 
was  sent  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Ashman  deputies,  consisted  in  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  dollars;  five 
thousand  muskets  ;•  thirty  thousand  pikes,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  powder  and  balls.  Mate- 
rosa's  secretary  was  sent  borne,  together  with 
three  British  officers  of  rank,  with  these  suc- 
cours, with  assurances  that  others  should  be  sent 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  troops,  and  what- 
ever the  patriots  might  need.  A  promise  which 
was  faithfully  fulfilled. 

The  deputies  were  splendidly  entertained  by 
the  city  of  London,  the  bank,  and  other  public 
bodies,  as  \vell  as  by  individuals  of  great  dis- 
tinction. Subscriptions  were  opened  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
lin, Cork,  Waterford,  and  many  other  places, 
for  supporting  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  several 
military  corps,  militia  and  volunteers,  offered 
their  services.  The  supreme  Junta  of  Asturias 
did  not  fail,  in-  a  gazette,  dated  Oviedo,  June 
80,  to  publish,  with  expressions  of  the  most  pro- 
found gratitude,  the  generosity  of  the  English 
nation.  The  same  sentiments,  on  various  occa- 
sions, were  expressed  with  the  same  warmth  by 
the  other  juntas. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  four  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  into  which  Spain  is  divided  were  in  the 
hands  of  (he  French  ;  viz.  Navarre,  Biscay,  and 
the  two  Castiles ;  they  were  likewise  in  posses- 
sion of  Barcelona.  At  this  time  there  were  three 
marshals  of  France  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  Mutat, 
Moncey,  and  Bessieres  ;  who,  probably,  brought 
with  them  three  distinct  corps  of  the  grand  army, 
or  nine  divisions,  forming,  in  all,  from  seventy  to 
seventy-five  thousand  men  :  to  which  we  may  add 
the  corps  of  the  army  under  Marshal  Ney,  0:1 
the  frontier  of  the  Eastern  Pyrerinees.  and  occu- 
pying the  fortresses  of  Barcelona  and  Montji:k '.>. 
This  corps  of  Ney's  was  computed  at  10,000 
men.  Adding  to  these  20,000%  French  in  Portu- 
gal under  Junot,  and  15,000* auxiliaries,  Han- 
overians, Swiss,  and  Spaniards,  we  have  an  n<>- 
gfegate  of  120,000  men*  Of  these.  50,000  wm- 
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either  stationed  in  Madrid,  or  encamped  in  the 
vicinity,  under  the  orders  of  Murat  and  Marshal 
Moncey.  From  this  great  body  at  or  near  the 
capital,  detachments  were  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  Cadiz  and  of  Valentia.  One  of  these 
detachments  proceeded  towards  its  destination 
under  the  orders  of  the  general  of  division  Du- 
pont :  the  other  inarched  to  Valentia,  under 
Marshal  Moncey  himself.  31arshal  Bessieres, 
whose  principal  torce  was  posted  at  Vittoria  and 
Pampeluna,  for  guarding  tne  two  roads  to  Ma- 
drid, and  securing  the  communication  between 
that  capital  and  Bayonne,  had  it  in  charge  to  push' 
detachments  to  the  right  and  left,  for  bridling 
as  great  an  extent  of  country  as  possible. 

The  reduction  of  the  city  of  Valentia,  would 
have  been  an  important  step  towards  that  of  the 
whole  province,  and  also  open  a  way  for  com- 
bining the  operations  of  Marshal  Moncey  and 
General  Duhesme  in  Catalonia.  That  of  Cadiz, 
besides  the  importance  of  its  harbour-ships,  and 
naval  arsenal,  would  have  terminated  a  military 
line  of  posts  from  Bayonne  by  Vittoria,  Burgos, 
Madrid,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  that  would  com- 
pletely have  divided  the  Peninsula  from  north 
to  south,  and  cut  oft' all  co-operation  between  the 
eastern  and  western  divisions. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  who  commanded  the  north- 
ern army  of  the  French,  was  opposed  by  Gene- 
ral Cuesta,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of 
the  four  western  provinces  of  Gallicia,  Asturias, 
Kstramadura,   Leon,  and  certain  unsubdued,  or 
as  they  were  called  by  the  French,  refractory  dis- 
tricts   of  Biscay.     General  Castanos  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the    four   kingdoms   of  An- 
dalusia, with  the  provinces- of  Grenada  and  Va- 
lentia, which  had  united  themselves  with  Anda- 
lusia.    Admiral  Cisneros  was  Captain-general  of 
Murcia ;  Don  Joseph  Palafox  of  Arragon,  and 
Count  Espellata  of  Catalonia.     The  garrisons  of 
St.  Roch  and  Ceutajoined  their  brethren  in  arms, 
under  the  general  command  of  Castanos ;  those 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  the  patriots  of  Catalonia. 
The  army  under  Dupont,  when  it  left  Madrid, 
towards  the  close  of  May,  amounted  to  15,000 
men ;  but  in  its  progress,  it  was  gradually  dimin- 
ished by  sickness,  by  desertion,  and  by  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  out  from  time  to  time,  parties  for 
bringing  in  forage  and  provisions,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  parties  of 
armed  peasants.  Having  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Morena,  while  the  insurrection  was  yet  without  any 
thing  of  consistency  or  form,  he  descended  into 
the  plains  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  7th  of  June 
advanced  to  Cordova,  of  which  he  took  possession, 
without   much  opposition  from  the  few  Spanish 
troops  quartered  there,  joined  by  a  number  of  pea- 
sants.   For  three  days  the  city  of  Cordova  was 
given  up  to  pillage.    The  churches,  after  being 
swept  of  their  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments,  were 
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converted  into  stables.     On  the  13th,  parties  of  SOOKVHI. 

French  were  advanced  beyond  Cordova.    On  the    

16th,  the  French  commander  being  informed  that  CHJP.  HI. 
General  Castanos  was  inarching  against  him,  at 
the  head  of  21, 000  regular  troops,  infantry,  25,000 
cavalry,  and  a  numerous  artillery,  besides  a  great 
number  of  insurgents  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vice, retreated  from  Cordova  to  Andujar ;  where 
he  took  up  a  strong  position  with  the  Guadal- 
quevir  in  front,  and  added  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place,  deep  enirenchments.  General  Cas- 
tanos being  unwilling  to  waste  any  part  of  his 
force  by  attacking  the  enemy  in  his  entrenched 
camp,  determined  to  cut  oft'  bis  supplies,  by  com- 
ing between  him  and  another  division  of  Dupont's 
army,  posted  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Ge- 
neral Wedel.  General  Dupont,  in  this  straitened 
and  perilous  situation,  dispatched  messenger  after 
messenger  to  Madrid,  calling  loudly  for  reinforce- 
ments. A  division  of  8,000  men  was  sent,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Belliard,  famous  for  his 
exploits  in  Upper  Egypt,  by  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Dupont,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  junction  with  the 
expected  reinforcements,  quitted  bis  position  at 
Andujar,  and  fell  back  on  Baylen.  But  Castanos 
posted  divisions  and  detachments  of  his  army  in 
so  judicious  a  manner  as  not  only  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  corps  under  General 
Wedel  and  General  Dupont,  but  also  between 
this  last  corps,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  and 
Madrid. 

The  deplorable  situation  to  which  Dupont  was 
reduced,  is  thus  described  in  an  intercepted  letter 
from  him  to  General  Belliard. — "  We  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose  for  quitting  a  position  in  which  we 
cannot  subsist.  The  soldier  being  under  arms 
the  whole  day,  cannot  now,  as  heretofore,  reap 
the  corn  and  make  bread :  for  all  the  peasants 
have  abandoned  both  their  hamlets  and  their  har- 
vests. For  heaven's  sake,  send  us  prompt  rein- 
forcements ;  in  one  word,  a  body  of  troops  form- 
ing one  compact  mass,  of  which  the  component 
parts  shall  be  as  near  to  each  other  as  ever  it  is 
possible.  If  we  suffer  the  enemy  to  keep  the  field, 
all  the  southern  provinces  and  the  other  troops  of 
the  line  will  hasten  to  take  part  with  the  rebels.  A 
decisive  blew  in  Andalusia  would  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  subjugation  of  all  Spain.  Send  me,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  medicines  and  linen  for  the 
wounded  :  for  the  enemy  has  intercepted,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  all  our  ammunition-waggons, 
and  the  provisions  sent  for  us  from  Toledo." 

A  detachment  of  500  men,  sent  out  from  the 
French  camp  at  Andujar,  to  seek  and  meet  Bel- 
liard, was  cut  off  to  a  man  by  the  smugglers  of  the 
mountains,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
body,  4,000  strong,  and  sworn  to  grant  no  quar- 
ter. The  same  body,  and  other  parties  of  Span- 
iards, harassed  the  detachment  of  Belliard,  in  the 
defiles  of  Morena,  night  and  day.  Instead  of 
7Q 
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BOOK  V1H.  forming  a  junction  M'ith  Dupont,  he  was  seen  to 
return  to  Madrid  with  half  the  numbers  with 
he  had  set  out.  When  a  general  is  hem- 
med iii,iiitoanydes|u;ratc  situation,  his  only  chance 
of  extrication  is,  to  make  a  bold  attack  on  the 
enemy. — On  the  20th  of  July,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  army  under  Dupont  attacked 
the  Spaniards.  There  was  a  division  of  J),000 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Reding,  a  Swiss  ;  there  was  another  division 
of  the  Spanish  army,  of  5,000,  under  General  de 
Coupigny;  a  third,  under  General  de  Pena,  of 
(i.OOO;  and  a  fourth,  under  General  Jones,  of 
5,000;  in  all,  25.1(00:  of  ^hese  25,000  the  half 
were  peasants.  The  force  of  Dupont  did  not  ex- 
ceed 8,000.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  the 
divisions  of  the  Generals  Reding  and  Coupigny. 
The  first  shock  of  the  French  was  so  furious, 
that  the  foremost  companies  of  the  Spaniards 
suffered  prodigiously.  But  the  Spaniards  main- 
tained their  ground,  and,  supported  by  their  ar- 
tillery, attacked  and  drove  the  French  before 
them  at  all  points.  Vet  the  French  kept  up  the 
conflict,  constantly  renewing  their  assaults  with- 
out any  other  interruption  than  what  was  un- 
avoidably occasioned  by  momentary  retreats,  for 
the  formation  of  fresh  columns,  till  half  an  hour 
past  mid-day.  At  different  times  they  broke 
through  the  lines  of  defence,  with  the  boldness 
peculiar  to  troops  accustomed  to  conquer,  and 
sometimes  advanced  even  to  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries. The  last  attack  was  led  on  by  Dupont 
himself,  who  with  the  other  generals  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  columns,  under  the  fire  of 
the  Spanish  artillery,  which,  on  that  day,  was 
admirably  well  served,  as  was  admitted  by  the 
French,  who  owned  that  they  had  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  dismounted. 

At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  the  advanced-guard  of 
the  division  under  General  Pena  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  anil  began  to  play  on  the  enemy 
with  his  artillery  ;  when  a  flag  of  truce  appeared, 
desiring  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  An  armistice 
ensued  of  course.  But  during  this,  the  division 
under  the  command  of  General  Pena  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French  division,  0,000  strong, 
under  General  Wcdel,  who  came  up  while  Du- 
pont was  engaged  with  the  Generals  Reding  and 
Coupigny,  from  Carolina.  The  battalion  of  Cor- 
dova was  surprized  and  taken,  with  two  fitld- 
pieces. 

The  number  of  the  French  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Baylen,  amounted,  it  was  com- 
puted, to  3,000;  that  of  the  Spaniards,  to  1,200. 
The  negociation  between  Dupont  and  the  Span- 
ish commander-in-chief,  General  Castanos,  did 
not  last  long.  Dupont  was  told  at  once  that  he 
must  surrender  at  discretion  :  which  he  agreed 
to.  General  Wedel's  division  wa*  comprehended 
in  the  capitulation  as  well  as  that  of  Dupont, 


forming  together  a  body  of  14,000.  It  was  agreed 
that  General  Wedel's  division  should  be  sent 
home  by  sea  to  Rochfort. 

Marshal  Moncey  was  not  more  successful  in 
Valentia  than  General  Dupont  in  Andalusia, 
though  he  escaped  capture,  and  made  good  his 
retreat,  though  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  Madrid.  The  king- 
dom of  Valentia  is  well  fortified  by  nature  by 
means  of  the  rivers  Gabriel,  and  Xuccar,  and  by 
a  chain  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains.  The 
passes  through  these  were  guarded  by  some  troops 
of  the  line,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Valentian 
insurgents.  These  guards  were  attacked  by 
Moncey,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  routed. — Havin«- 
crossed  the  mountains,  he  marched  straight  on 
Valentia. 

On  the  20th,  he  was  attacked  at  Bunolos,  by 
General  Caro,  a  nephew  of  the  illustrious  General 
Romanas,  and  suffered  pretty  severely,  in  both 
cavalry  and  infantry.  He  was  attacked  again  by 
General  Caro,  between  Quarte  and  Mislata,  when 
•lie  also  sustained  considerable  loss.  Nevertheless, 
though  thus  harassed,  he  continued  his  march,  and 
on  the  28th  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  Valentia,  of 
both  artillery  and  musketry,  which  was  continued 
without  ceasing  from  mid-day  to  the  evening. 
The  Valentians  returned  his  fire  with  some  pieces 
of  artillery  planted  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  by 
showers  of  musketry  from  the  fops  of  houses. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  maintain  a  conflict 
with  General  Caro,  who  had  followed  the  French 
'•lose  at  their  heels,  for  the  defence  of  Valentia. 
An  impetuous  charge  with  the  bayonet  made 
such  havoc  among  the  ranks  of  the  French,  that 
they  retired,  in  about  eight  hours,  at  eren,  to  their 
camp,  between  Quarle  and  Mislata,  which  was 
fortified  by  stroni>-  entrenchments  and  formidable 
batteries.  From  thence  he  continued  his  retreat 
on  Madrid,  harassed  for  some  days  by  General 
Caro,  as  he  had  been  on  his  march  through  the 
plain  of  Valentia.  Of  15,000  men,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  that  marched  with  Moncey 
from  Madrid,  10,000  returned,  and  150  waggons 
carrying  the  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred  Were 
made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Cartliagena.  General 
Dupont,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  condemned  to  death,  and  immedi- 
ately shot  by  torch-light. 

The  campaign  of  Arragon  was  still  more  glo- 
rious to  the  Spanish  patriots  than  those  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Valentia.  Arragon,  situated  between 
Madrid  and  the  frontier  of  France,  was  obliged  to 
tight  with  one  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  after 
another.  In  every  engagement  before  the  walls 
of  Saragossa.  Palafox  was  victorious.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Saragossa  equalled — it  was  not  possible 
to  exceed,  the  patriotic  heroism  of  the  Numantians 
and  Saguntines.  Every  mode  of  defence  and 
attack  that  human  imagination  could  devise,  was 
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adopted,  and  whatever  human  coinage  could  dare, 
was  performed. 

Sanigossa,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon,  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with 
a  suburb  on  the  left  bank,  connected  with  it  by  a 
stone  bridge.  Though  the  mountains  that  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro  are  distant,  yet  Saragossa 
is  commanded  by  some  high  ground,  called  the 
Torrero,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-west.  The 
walls  of  Sara^ossa  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
merely  to  facilitate  the  means  of  levying  the  taxes 
on  every  article  brought  into  the  town  for  sale. 
The  gates,  nine  in  number,  are  of  the  most  simple 
construction  ;  and  the  line  between  them  is,  in 
some  places,  preserved  by  the  mud  wall  of  a  gar- 
den;  in  others,  by  buildings,  or  by  the  remains 
of  an  old  Moorish  wall,  which  has  a  slight  para- 
pet, but  without  any  platform,  even  for  musketry. 
The  houses  are  three  stories  in  height :  the  streets 
very  narrow  and  crooked,  excepting  one  or  two 
market-places,  and  the  street  called  the  Corso, 
situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  po- 
pulation is  estimated  at  about  00,000  souls. 

On  the  25lh  of  May,  the  inhabitants  of  (.his  de- 
fenceless city,  and  the  peasantry  of  the  surround- 
ing1 country,  rose  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the 
French,  and  to  frustrate  (lie  design  of  changing 
the  dynasty  on  the  Spanish  throne,  announced  iu 
the  manifesto  of  Murat,  May  20.  The  Captain- 
general  of  Arragon,  Guilliamah,  had  betrayed  an 
inclination  to  submit  to  the  enemy.  He  was,  on 
ibis  account,  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the;  government  unanimously  conferred  on  Don 
Joseph  Palafox,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Arragon. 
This  nobleman,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, had  been  selected  from  the  officers  of  the 
guards,  to  be  second  in  command  to  the  Marquis 
ile  Castellar,  to  whose  custody  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  was  confined  after  his  arrest  at  Aranjuez.- — 
Though  he  had  been  in  the  Spanish  guards  all 
his  life,  he  had  never  seen  actual  service.  His 
time  had  been  principally  passed  in  the  dissipation 
of  Madrid,  where  he  was  not  a  little  distinguished 
by  the  splendor  and  fashion  of  his  appearance. 

Palafox  was  one  of  those  noblemen  who  accom- 
panied King  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne,  and  he  had 
recently  escaped  from  thence  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  to  his  country-seat  near  Saragossa. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  command,  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
were  in  possession  of  the  French.  The  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  leading  directly  into  Arragon,  were 
open,  and  Murat,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
French  forces,  were  stationed  at  Madrid.  Thus 
surrounded  by  his  enemy,  General  Palafox  mus- 
tered the  regular  troops  quartered  at  Saragossa, 
amounting  to  "220  men  ;  and  he  found  the  public 
treasury  of  the  province  could  not  furnish  him 
with  more  than  2,000  reals,  a  sum,  in  English 
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money,  equal  to  twenty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  BOOKVH1- 

a*id  eight-pence.    Animated,  however,  by  the  pa- 

triotism  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  CHAP.  III. 
countrymen,  he  did  not  despair  of  the  cause  of  ""^ 
his  country.  On  the  31st  of  May,  he  published  a 
proclamation,  encouraging  the  Arragonese  iu  their 
noble  ardor,  and  declaring  war  against  France. 
"  Providence  has  preserved  in  Arragon  a  great 
quantity  of  muskets,  ammunition,  and  artillery. 
The  unmerited  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me, 
constrains  me  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  covers 
the  most  detestable  villany.  My  life,  which  can 
have  no  value  in  my  sight  but  iu  as  far  as  it  may 
be  subservient  to  your  happiness  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  my  dear  country — my  life  is  the  least  sacri- 
fice I  can  make  iu  return  for  those  proofs  of  confi- 
dence and  attachment  with  which  you  have  honor- 
ed me.  Be  assured,  Arragonians, — doubt  it  not, 
that  my  heart  is  not  made  for  harbouring  a 
thought  of  crimes,  nor  associating  with  those  who 
commit  or  protect  them.  Some  of  those  persons 
iu  whom  the  Spanish  nation  placed  confidence, 
some  in  whose  hands  are  placed  the  powers  of 
government,  are  among  the  foremost  to  labour  for 
your  ruin,  by  all  the  means  that  baseness  can 
suggest,  and  to  form  traitorous  connections  with 
the  enemy  of  their  country.  I  will  not,  however, 
divulge  their  names.  Perhaps  some  of  the  chiefs 
to  whom  I  allude,  now  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  your  fixed  determination,  that  of  your  neigh- 
bours the  Valentians,  and  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  have  changed  their  mind,  embraced  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  used  their  endavours  for 
shaking  off  that  yoke  which  they  wished  to  im- 
pose on  you,  by  means  the  most  base  and  infa- 
mous. Fear  not,  Arragonians!  the  troops  of  tluv 
enemy  now  in  Spain  cannot  withstand  our  ef- 
forts. Let  us  defend  the  most  just  of  causes,  and 
we  shall  be  invincible." 

The  declaration  of  war  with  which  the  pro- 
clamation concluded,  was  reduced  to  eight  ar- 
ticles. The  first  made  the  Emperorof  the  French, 
all  the  individuals  of  his  family,  and  all  his  ge- 
nerals, and  officers,  personally  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  king  and  that  of  his  brother,  and  his 
uncle.  By  the  second  it  was  declared,  that  in 
case  of  any  violence  falling  on  those  precious 
heads,  the  nation  would  exercise  its  right  of 
election  in  favor  of  the  Archdukes  Charles,  as 
the  nephew  of  Charles  III.  in  case  of  the  Prince 
of  Sicily,  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  and  other  heirs, 
should  be  precluded  by  any  circumstances  of  si- 
tuation from  the  succesion.  This  clause  was  dis- 
approved by  most  of  the  other  juntas,  and  par- 
ticularly the  junta  of  Seville,  ft  was  deemed 
more  expedient,  that  the  Spanish  nation  should 
avoid  for  the  present  all  anticipations  of  contin- 
gent cases,  and  confine  itself  to  measures  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  the  present  juncture. 

Early  iu  the  month  of  June,  and  before  any 
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BOOK  vill.  force  could  be  organized  for  the  defence  of  Arra- 

— gon,  a  detachment  of  French  of  8,000  infantry, 

CHAP.  111.  and  900  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  the  general 
of  division  Le  Fevre,  began  to  march  from  Pam- 
peluna,  against  Sarragossa.  After  a  succession 
of  skirmishes  with  the  Arragonese,  at  Tudela, 
Mallen  Gaul,  and  Alagon,  the  French  advanced, 
June  14,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Sara- 
g-ossa,  where  they  took  up  a  position  in  the  valley 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  (own  to  that  side  which 
was  situate  on  the  Ebro.  This  position  was  covered 
by  rising  ground  planted  wiln  olive-trees.  Hav- 
ing occupied  this  post,  they  deferred  their  ge- 
neral attack  on  the  city  till  the  next  day  :  but  a 
small  detachment  of  cavalry  that  penetrated  into 
the  town,  on  the  14th  of  June,  paid  dearly  for 
their  rashness. 

The  Arrag-onese  had  hastily  planted  some  can- 
non before  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  also  in  some 
favorable  positions  without  the  town,  particularly 
on  a  rising  ground  called  the  Torrero,  and  on  the 
height  near  it.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  French 
sent  a  detachment  against  the  out-posts  on  the 
canal  of  Arragon,  while  their  main  body  attempt- 
ed to  storm  the  city  by  the  gate  called  PortiHo. 
The  Arragonese,  attacked  almost  at  the  moment, 
both  in  out-posts  and  at  the  gates  of  their  town, 
fought  without  order,  but  with  extreme  fury. 
They  did  not  stop  to  load  their  muskets  a  second 
time,  but  as  if  regardless  of  their  lives,  rushed  on 
the  French  columns  as  they  advanced,  with  the 
bayonet  and  other  hand  weapons.  Their  artil- 
lery was  served  by  any  persons  who  chanced  to 
be  near  it.  Every  one  alternately  commanded 
and  obeyed ;  but  all  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit :  and  their  efforts,  after  a  most  severe  con- 
flict, were  finally  crowned  with  success.  A  party 
of  the  enemy  that  entered  the  town,  were  instant- 
ly put  to  death ;  and  Le  Fevre,  convinced  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  persevere  in  his  attack, 
withdrew  his  troops  to  a  position  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Arragonese  cannon.  During  this  retreat, 
the  Arragonese  took  400  cavalry  and  twenty- 
seven  baggage-waggons. 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  thus  repulsed, 
General  Palafox  set  out  from  Saragossa,  in  or- 
der to  collect  reinforcements  and  provide  re- 
sources for  a  siege,  and  also  to  place  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  in  case  of  the 
reduction  of  the  capital.  He  found  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hundred  soldiers,  who  liad  escaped 
from  Madrid,  and  he  united  with  them  a  small 
division  of  militia  stationed  in  Calatayud.  With 
this  force,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  desires 
of  his  soldiers,  he  determined  to  attack  the 
French,  He  marched  immediately  to  Epila,  with 
the  intention  to  have  advanced  from  thence  to  the 
village  of  La  Muela:  by  which  manoeuvre  he 
hoped  to  place  the  French  between  his  little 


army  and  the  city  of  .Saragossa.  This  attempt, 
however,  was  frustrated,  by  a  sudden  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  in  the  night  at  Epila,  when 
the  Spaniards,  after  an  obstinate  but  fruitless 
resistance,  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to 
superior  numbers  and  discipline.  The  wrecks 
of  this  small  force  retired  from  the  scene  of  action 
to  Calatayud,  and  afterwards  with  great  difficulty 
threw  themselves  into  Saragossa. 

Meanwhile  the  French  received  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  and  artillery  from  Pampeluna, 
and  began  to  occupy  the  several  military  po- 
sitions in  the  plain  that  surrounds.  Saragossa.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  on  these  ope- 
rations unmolested.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
the  French  had  invested  nearly  one  half  of  the 
town ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  June,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  Torrero.  The  battery  on  the 
neighbouring  height  also,  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  an  artillery  officer,  and  500  men,  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  officer  Mas  declared  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  for  not  having  defended 
this  important  post  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
on  his  return  into  Saragossa,  was  immediately 
hanged.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Torrero  the 
city  could  not  communicate  with  the  country  on 
any  other  side  than  that  of  the  Ehro. 

During  these  operations  of  the  enemy  the  Ar- 
ragonese were  busily  employed  in  placing  their 
town  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence  that 
their  slender  resources  would  admit  of.  They 
tore  down  the  awnings  from  their  windows,  and 
formed  them  into  sacks,  which  they  filled  with 
sand,  and  piled  up  before  every  gate,  in  the  form 
of  a  battery,  digging  round  each  of  them  a  deep 
trench.  They  broke  holes  in  the  mud-walls,  and 
intermediate,  buildings,  for  musketry,  and  here 
and  there,  where  the  position  was  commanding, 
placed  cannon.  The  houses  in  the  environs  of 
the  city  were  pulled  down  or  burnt.  Gardens 
and  olive-grounds  were  cheerfully  rooted  up  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  wherever  they  im- 
peded the  defence  of  the  city,  or  covered  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  exertions  of  the 
men  were  animated  by  women  of  every  descrip- 
tion, who  formed  themselves  into  parties  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded;  and  for  carrying  water 
and  provisions  to  the  batteries  of  the  gates,  while 
their  children  were  employed  in  conveying  cart- 
ridges made  by  the  monks.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  a  sanguinary  contest  between 
detachments  of  the  French  and  Arragonese  in  the 
neighbouring  olive  woods.  In  the  last  two  days 
of  the  month  of  June,  400  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Estramadura,  small  parties  from  other 
corps,  and  a  few  artillerymen,  contrived  to  rein- 
force Saragossa.  To  the  artillerymen  were  added 
200  of  the  militia  of  Logrono,  who,  rouzed  by  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  soon  learned  the  ordinary 
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duties  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  Two 
pieces  of  cannon  were  procured  from  Lerida. 
The  enpmy  drew  his  resources  from  Pampeluna, 
while  the  Anagonese,  now  completely  surround- 
ed, had  not  one  single  fortress  to  which  they 
could  have  recourse,  either  for  ammunition  or  fo'r 
cannon. 

About  the  last  day  of  June,  a  powder-mnga- 
zine  in   the  heart  of  the  city  blew  up,  and  in  a 
moment  nearly  a  whole  street  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.     The  inhabitants  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  their  consternation  at  this  dreadful 
Joss  when  the  French,  who  had  received  mortars, 
howitzers,  and  cannon,  opened  a  destructive  fire 
upon  the  city.     The  sand-bag  battery  before  the 
gate  called  Portilfo,  against  which  the   attack  of 
the  enemy  was  principally  directed,  was  gallaully 
defended.     It  was  several  times  destroyed,  and 
as  often  reconslructed  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Here  an   act  of  heroism  was   performed   by   a 
female,  to  which  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  equal 
in  history.  Augustina  of  Saragossa,  about  twenly- 
two  years  of  age,  a  handsome  young  woman,  .of 
the  lower  class  of  the  people,  whilst  performing 
her  duty  of  carrying  refreshment  to  the  gates, 
arrived  at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo,  at  the  very 
moment   when   the  fire  of  the  French  had  ab- 
solutely destroyed  every  person  that  was  station- 
ed on  it.  The  citizens  and  soldiers,  for  the  moment, 
hesitated  to  re-man  the  guns.     Augustina,   rush- 
ing forward  over  the  wounded  and  slain,  snatched 
a  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman, 
and  fired  offa  twenty-six  pounder.     Then,  jump- 
ing upon  the  gun,  she  made  a  solemn  vow  never 
to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege,  and  her  fellow- 
citizens,  stimulated  by  this  daring  act  of  intre- 
pidity  to  fresh   exertions,  instantly  rushed    into 
the  battery,  and  again  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  enemy.     Attack  was  made  after  attack  ; 
Saragossa  was  more  and  more  closely  invested. 
Above  the  city  the  Ebro  was  fordable,  and  below 
it  the   French,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ar- 
ragonese,  had  constructed  a  bridge.      Having  by 
these  means  transported  their  cavalry  to  the  op- 
posite  bank   of  the  river,    they    destroyed   the 
mills  which  supplied  the  town  with  flour,  levied 
contributions   in  the   different  villages,  and  thus 
cut  ofi'lhe  only  communication' by  which  the  be- 
sieged could  receive  any  supplies  either  of  pro- 
visions or  ammunition.     In  this  critical  situation, 
the  active  and  intelligent  Captain-general  of  Ar- 
ragon  established,  in   various  parts  of  the  city, 
corn-mills  worked  by  horses,  and  ordered   the 
monks  to  be  employed,  under  skilful  directors,  in 
manufacturing  gunpowder.     AH  the  sulphur  the 
place  afforded   was  put  into  immediate  requisi- 
tion.    The  earth    of  the   streets   was    carefully 
washed,  in  order  to  furnish  saltpetre ;  and  char- 
coal  was  made   of  the  stalks  of  hemp,  which  in 
that  part  of  Spain  grows  to  a  very  unusual  size. 
43. 
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On   this  simple    foundation    there    was    formed,  BOOK  VIII 
afterwards,  a  regular  manufactory  of  gunpowder  -- 
at  Saragossa,  yielding  thirteen  arrobas  of  Cns- 
tile,  or  325  Ibs.  per  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  large  population 
of  Saragossa  was  but  scantily  supplied  with  food, 
and  had  but  little  or  no  hope  of  succour.     By 
the  unremilted   exertions  of  forty-six  days,  their 
spirits  were  exhausted,  and  their  bodily  strength 
impaired.     A  desperate  effort  was   made  to  re- 
cover the  important  post  of  the  Torrero,  in  vain  : 
after  which,  the  Arragonese,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  make  any  sortie  with  effect,  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  perish  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
During  a  bombardment  on-  the  2d   and  3d   of 
August,  a  foundling  hospital,    which  contained 
the  sick  and  wounded,  who  from  time  to  time 
had  been  conveyed   there  during  the  siege,  tin- 
forlunately  caught  fire,  and  was  rapidly  consumed. 
All  attention  to  private  property  was  instantly 
abandoned.     Every   body  was  seen  hastening  to 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  helpless  children  :  in 
which  actof  humanity  none  were  more  conspicuous 
'  than  the  women,  who  persisted  in  their  humane 
exertions,  equally   undaunted  by   the   nhot   and 
shells  of  the  enemy,  and  the  flames  of  the  build- 
ing  before  them.     On    the   4th   of  August  the 
French  opened  a  tremendous  battery  on  the  quar- 
ter of  the  city  called  Santa  Engracia.     In  an  in- 
stant the    mudwalls  opposite  to  their  batteries 
vanished  ;  and    the    splendid  convent  of  Santa 
Engracia  was  on  fire  and  tottering  in  ruins.    The 
French  columns  immediately  rushed  through  this 
entrance  into  the  city,  took  the  batteries  before 
the  adjacent  gates  in  reverse,  and  after  a  most 
sanguinary    conflict,    penetrating   to   the   street 
Corso,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  were  in 
possession  before  the  day  closed  of  one  half  of 
Saragossa.     The  French  general  then  demanded 
a  capitulation  in  the  following  note  — 

"  Head-quarters,  Santa  Engracia. 
"  The  Capitulation."  ' 

The  answer  immediately  returned  was  :  — 
"  Head-quarters,  Saraaossa. 
"  War  to  the  Knife." 

"  PALAFOX." 

In  close  combat  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  is  a  very  formidable  weapon. 

One  side  of  the  street  Corso  was  now  occupied 
by  the  French,  in,  the  centre  of  which  General 
Verdier  was  seen  giving  his  orders  from  the 
Franciscan  convent.  The  Arragonese  maintain- 
ed their  positions'  on  the  opposite  side,  throwing 
up  batteries  at  the  openings  of  the  streets  within 
a  few  paces  of  similar  batteries  of  the  French. 
The  intervening  space  was  soon  heaped  up  with 
dead,  either  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in 
7R 
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BOOK  VIII.  the  conflicts  below.  From  this  enormous  accu- 
mulation of  .the  dead,  there  was  the  utmost  reason 
to  apprehend  a  pestilence.  To  an  Arragonese  it 
was  almost  certain  death  to  appear  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  The  expedient  for  preventing 
mortal  contagion  that  occurred  to  General  Pala- 
fox  was,  to  push  forward  French  prisoners,  with 
a  rope  attached  to  them,  amidst  the  dead  and 
dying,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen, 
and  bring  them  for  burial :  an  office  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which,  as  it  was  beneficial  to  both 
parties,  they  were  not  in  general  annoyed.  Some- 
thing too  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  sympathy  of  the  French,  with  their 
unfortunate  countrymen.  By  this  means  (he 
evils  arising  from  the  horrible  corruption  of  such 
masses  of  dead  bodies,  were  in  some  degree 
diminished. 

The  principal  season  for  attack  in  this  singular 
species  of  warfare,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  street,  of  only  a  moderate  breadth,  was  the 
night.  The  French  and  the  Arragonese,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  frequently  dashed  against 
each  others  batteries  across  the  street.  The 
struggle,  begun  at  the  batteries,  was  often  carried 
into  the  houses  beyond^  them. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  French  were 
expected  to  renew  their  efforts  to  obtain  com- 
plete possession  of  the  city,  the  Arragonese 
found  their  ammunition  beginning  to  fail.  The 
only  cry  that  assailed  the  ears  of  the  gallant  ge- 
neral, as  he  rose  amongst  the  people  was,  that 
if  ammunition  failed,  they  were  ready  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  only  their  knives.  At  this  awful 
crisis,  just  before  the  fall  of  night,  a  convoy  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  3,000  men,  composed  of  Spanish  guards, 
Swiss,  and  volunteers  of  Arragon,  unexpectedly 
made  their  entrance  into  the  city,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Francisco  Palafox,  the  brother  of 
the  captain-general. 

A  council  of  war,  held  August  8,  came  to  the 
following  evf.r  memorable  resolutions:  "  That 
those  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  the  Arragonese 
yet  maintained  them,  should  continue  to  be  de- 
fended with  the  same  firmness  that  had  hitherto 
been  so  conspicuous. — Should  the  enemy  at  last 
prevail,  the  people  were  to  retire  by  the  bridge 
over  the  Ebro,  into  the  suburbs,  and  having  de- 
stroyed the  bridge,  to  defend  the  suburbs  till  they 
PERISHED."  This  resolution  of  the  general  and 
his  officers,  was  received  by  the  people  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  The  most  sanguinary  con- 
flict had  been  continued  from  street  to  street, 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room,  for 
eleven  days ;  when  (the  enraged  populace  always 
gaining  ground  by  degrees  on  the  disciplined 
troops  of  the  French)  the  space  occupied  by  the 
French  was  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  part  of 
the  city. 


The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  was  seconded 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  by  the  women  of 
Saragofsa.  The  Countess  Burita,  a  lady  of 
great  rank  in  that  country,  formed  a  corps  of 
women  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  provisions  and  wine  to  the 
soldiers.  Many  persons,  of  the  most  unquestion- 
able veracity  iuSaragossa,  declared,  that  they  had 
frequently  seen  this  young-,  delicate,  and  beauti- 
ful woman  coolly  attending  to  the  duties  she  had 
prescribed  to  herself,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells  ;  nor  were  they 
al>le  to  perceive,  from  the  first  moment  that  she 
entered  on  this  glorious  course,  that  the  idea  of 
personal  danger  could  produce  upon  her  the 
slightest  effect,  or  bend  her  from  her  benevolent 
and  patriotic  purpose.  The  loss  of  women  and 
boys  during  the  siege  was  very  great,  and  fully 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  men.  In  fact,  they 
were  always  the  most  forward  ;  and  the  difficulty 
was  to  teach  them  a  prudent  and  proper  sense  of 
their  danger. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  the 
fire  of  the  French  was  particularly  destructive  f 
and  when  their  batteries  ceased,  flames  were  seen 
to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the  buildings  in 
their  possession.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  to 
the  great  surprize  of  the  Arragonese,  their 
columns  were  seen  at  a  distance  retreating  over 
the  plain  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna.  The  re- 
treating French  were  followed  into  Navarre  by 
General  Palafox,  with  a  force  composed  of  Arra- 
gonese and  Valentians,  who  had  begun  their 
inarch  for  the  relief  of  Saragossa,  when  the 
siege  was  raised. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  also  displayed, 
with  great  glory,  and  not  altogether  without  suc- 
cess, in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Catalonia. 
Duhesme,  the  French  Governor  of  Catalonia,  had 
been  directed  to  reduce  Gerona,  at  the  same  time 
that  Lefebvre  was  sent  against  Saragossa. 

Gerona,  in  this  campaign,  gave  an  earnest  of 
that  valor  and  patriotism  which  was  found  after- 
wards to  equal  those  of  Saragossa.  Duhesme, 
after  spending  upwards  of  a  fortnight  in  the  siege 
of  Gerona,  into  which  he  threw  in  one  night  four 
hundred  bombs  and  grenades,  was  forced,  by  the 
vigorous  sallies  of  the  Geronese,  and  the  move- 
ments of  other  Catalonians,  who  threatened  to 
attack  him  in  flank  and  rear,  to  retreat  to  Bar- 
celona, leaving  before  Gerona  some  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions 
and  ammunition.  In  his  retreat  he  sustained  a 
great  loss  both  of  men  and  baggage :  in  men, 
according  to  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  day, 
3,000.  For  by  this  time  the  standard  of  liberty 
had  been  raised  in  every  part  of  Catalonia ;  at 
Blauresa,  Bruek,  Mattaro,  Martorell,  Molinos 
del  Rey,  and  other  places.  A  great  number  of 
united  Catalonian  peasantry  had  fortified  them- 
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selves  with  cannon,  which  they  had  found  on  the 
coast,  on  the  river  Llobregate. 

Fresh  reinforcements  of  peasants  having 
poured  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  plains, 
made  themselves  masters  of  Montgaf,  cut  off  the 
road  between  Montgat  and  another  small  fort  at 
Sloncado,  which  they  beset,  securing  themselves 
with  entrenchments.  The  number  of  the  patriots 
in  arms,  still  rallying  after  defeat,  and  increased 
by  the  junction  of  one  party  after  another,  was  on 
the  whole  rather  increased  than  diminished ;  in- 
somuch that  they  made  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
communications  of  Figueras,  and,  by  forming  a 
cordon,  to  invest  and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  Bar- 
celona :  against  which  they  opened  some  bat- 
teries; but  they  were  driven  back,  and  a  com- 
munication was  preserved  between  the  French 
garrisons  in  the  fortresses  and  the  country.  An- 
other body  of  peasantry,  besides  that  which  had 
already  fortified  themselves  on  the  Llobregat,  had 
recently  formed  themselves  behind  that  river  ; 
which,  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  that  had  been 
for  some  days  falling  in  the  mountains,  had 
swelled  considerably.  They  had  erected,  at  Mo- 
linos  del  Key,  a  battery  of  three  guns,  which 
ranged  the  bridge  that  had  been  broken  down  in 
several  places.  All  the  fords  of  the  river  were 
beset  down  to  the  inoulh  of  it.  Two  flying  field- 
pieces  hovered  on  the  line  of  the  insurgents. 

On    the  30ih    of  June,  in    the    morning,    the 
French,  under  the  orders   of  General    Goulles, 
and  Brigadier-general  Bessieres,  marched   from 
Barcelona,  against  the  main  strength  of  the  in- 
surgents, which  rested  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Llobregat.     Proceeding  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
they  forced   the    passage,  and    pushing   up    the 
right  bank,  took   several  Catalonian   posts  in  the 
rear.      Undisciplined,  without  a   commander  of 
any  authority,  or  none,  that  could  inspire  con- 
fidence ;  and  surprised,  perhaps  withal,  by  this 
manoeuvre,  though  it  might  have  been  expected, 
the  peasants  submitted  to  the  French    without 
much  resistance.      At   the   same  time  General 
Leckie,  with  a  division  of  French,  1,500  strong, 
assailed  and  took  possession  of  the  bridge  of  Mo- 
linos  del  Rey,  wich  the  three  pieces  that  guarded 
the  passage-way;  but  not  without  a   well-fought 
battle,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  French  was  com- 
puted to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Spaniards.     On 
the  side  of  Figueras,  General  Reible  proceeded 
thither  from  Bellegarde  against  the  insurgents, 
on  the  5th  of  July.    The  insurgents  being  worsted 
in  a  smart  action,  and  dispersed,  hethrew  provisions 
into  the  place,  and  a  reinforcementinto  the  garrison. 
General  Duhesme,  in  revenge  for  his  repulse 
from   Gerona,   burnt  many  houses  in  the  towns 
and  villages  by  which  he  passed,  took  many  pri- 
soners, some  of  whom  he  killed  in  cold  blood,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  plain  or  district  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Barcelona;  all  the  cul-  BOOKV1H 

tivaled  fields,  villages,  convents,  and  churches.       

During  these  operations  the  junta  of  Catalonia  CHAP. 
had  established    themselves  at  Lerida,   for   the 
conveniency    of    communication    with    Arragon 
and  Valentia. 

When  General  Duhesme  returned  to  Barce- 
lona, he  found  his  two  forts  in.great  want  of  both 
powder  and  provisions.  During  his  absence 
about  a  month  from  Barcelona,  it  had  been  cut 
off  from  a  free  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring 
country :  and  a  vessel  loaded  with  powder  for 
their  use,  and  another  with  salted  pork,  had  been 
taken  by  the  English.  Duhesme,  who  had  al- 
ready acquired  the  cognomen  of  the  cruel,  pointed 
the  cannon  of  the  citadel  against  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  threatening  them  with  death  if  they 
did  not  furnish  him  with  12,000  rations  of  pro- 
visions daily,  and  an  excessive  number  of  pipes 
of  wine  and  braiidy.  Under  the  pretence  of 
charges  or  suspicions  of  an  intention  to  rebel 
against  the  EmperorNapoleon,  he  was  in  (he  habit 
of  carrying  away,  from  time  to  time,  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  in  Barcelona,  separating  hus- 
bands from  their  wives,  and  parents  from  their 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  ransoms  for 
their  liberation. 

In  the  meantime  the  affairs  of  the  patriots  in 
the  norih  of  Spain  wore  but  an  unfavorable  as- 
pect, and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Medina  del  Rio 
Seco,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  which  turned  the 
tide  of  fortune,  and  might  have  exceedingly 
damped,  if  not  altogether  quashed  the  insurrec- 
tion, if  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  French 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  the  events  in 
the  south  and  the  east  just  related. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
sent  a  force  against  Saragossa,  pushed  forward 
columns  for  the  reduction  of  Logrono,  Segovia, 
Valladolid,  and  St.  Andero.  All  these  objects 
were  easily  accomplished.  The  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined levies  of  patriots  did  not  long  sustain  a 
conflict  with  the  impetuous  and  well-directed  ex- 
ertions of  the  veteran  and  victorious  French  ^ but 
consulted  their  safety  by  flight,  for  the  most  part 
throwing  down  their  arms.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
General  Frere,  having  arrived  with  his  column 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Segovia,  sent  an 
officer  to  the  magistrates  demanding  a  parley. 

The  insurgents,  5,000  strong,  with  thirty  can- 
nons, would  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  approach, 
but  fired  on  him  with  cannon.  On  this  the 
place  was  taken  by  force  ;  the  resistance  here  was 
not  inconsiderable;  a  great  number  of  wounded 
and  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
with  all  their  cannon.  The  city  of  Segovia,  after 
the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  armed  peasants,  made 
its  submissions  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
French  general.  When  General  La  Salle,  June 
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BOOK  vin.  was  approaching  Palentia,  a  deputation,  with 
the  bishop  at  their  head,  brought  ihe  submission 
of  the  town.  The  town  and  province  of  Palentia 
were  disarmed.  On  the  12th  of  June,  General 
La  Salle  advanced  to  Duennas,  where  lie  form- 
ed a  junction  with  General  Merle,  and  from 
whence  he  continued  his  march  to  Vail  ad  olid, 
where  the  spirit  of 'insurrection  had  grown  very 
strong,  and  which  was  a  great  rendezvous  of 
the  patriots.  General  Cuesta,  with  7,000  men 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  had  taken  post  at 
Cabezon,  a  small  town  on  the  Pisuergn,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Yalladolid.  Ge- 
neral Sabathier  was  ordered  to  force  the  position, 
which  had  been  reconnoitred,  of  the  insurgents, 
whilst  General  Merle  was  directed  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  Vallodolid.  The  firing,  according  to  the 
French  accounts,  lasted  but  half  an  hour,  when  the 
•insurgents  were  completely  beaten,  scattered  in 
every  direction  on  the  field-of-baltle,  leaving  their 
artillery,  4,000  muskets,  and  about  J,000  killed. 

The  gazette  of  Madrid,  that  is,  the  French  ga- 
zette, stated,  that  5  or  600  French  beat  14  or 
15,000  rebels.  The  gazette  of  Oviedo,  on  the 
contrary,  said,  that  the  number  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  this  engagement  was  nearly  equal ; 
but  that  the  French  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
numerous  artillery,  while  (he  patriols  had  only 
four  cannon  ;  yetthat,  in  spile  ol  this  disadvantage 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  the  French  had 
left  700  dead  on  the  field-of-battle,  from  whence 
they  carried  off  their  wounded. 

The  Bishop  of  Yalladolid,  with  the  principal 
clergy  of  the  city,  came  to  meet  General  La 
Salle,  supplicating  forgiveness  to  the  city  and  its 
-inhabitants,  which  was  readily  granted.  The 
rity  and  province  of  Valladolid  were  disarmed. 
Teu  members  of  (he  council  of  Placentia,  Sego- 
via, and  Valladolid,  were  deputed  to  go  to  his 
Catholic  majesty  (Joseph  Bonaparte)  at  Bayonne, 
there  to  supplicate  his  forgiveness,  in  the  act  of 
tendering  their  own  fealty,  and  that  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. 

("feneral  Merle  proceeded  to  the  mountains  of 
St.  Andero:  on  (he  morning  of  the  21st  of  June, 
he  fell  upon  the  insurgent  patriots,  headed  by 
ihe  bishop,  drove  them  from  all  their  positions, 
and  took  from  them  two  eighteen-pounders, 
which,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  they  had  fired  only 
twice.  In  otlier  parts  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, parties  of, the  insurgents  were  driven  from 
post  to  post  into  St.  Andero,  by  General  Ducos. 
On  the  23d,  the  Generals  Merle  and  Ducos  en- 
tered St.  Andero,  on  different  sides  of  the  town. 
The  peasants  every  where  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  city  of  St.  Andero  having  made  its 
submission,  like  Segovia,  Palentia,  and  Valla- 
dolid, was  obliged  (o  swear  fealty  to  the  usurper. 
Thus  quietness  was  restored  for  the  present  to 
Navarre,  Guipuscoa,  and  Biscay. 


A  great  ntimberof  patriots  had  been  assembling, 
for  some  time,  at  Benevento,  under  the  standard 
of  General  Cuesta.  In  this  number  were  com- 
prehended all  the  Spanish  prisoners  who  had  been 
sent  back  to  Spain  by  the  British  government. 
Wilb  this  force,  General  Cuesta  inarched  on  to 
Vallttdolid,  with  the  design  of  culting  off  the 
communication  between  the  French  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Spain,  and  those  in  Madrid. 
It  \\  as  his  plan,  having  reduced  Valladolid,  to 
advance  to  Burgos.  The  force  under  Cuesta 
was  staled  by  the  French  gazette  to  have 
amounted  to  not  less  than  35,000.  Marshal 
Bessieres,  aware  of  the  design  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  sensible  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  post  at  Valladolid,  advanced  to  meet  them 
with  a  force,  amounting  in  all  to  12,000,  of  which 
2,000  were  cavalry,  with  a  proportionate  train  of 
artillery.  On  the  14th  of  July,  at  break  of  day, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  -enemy,  who  occupied  a 
large  extent  of  ground  on  the  heights  of  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco.  Bessieres  attacked  them  on  the 
right.  At  the  same  time  General  Alonlon,  at  the 
head  of  another  division,  made  himself  master  of 
the  town  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. All  ihe  positions  of  the  Spaniards  were 
carried  ;  they  fled  in  groat  confusion;  and  they 
lost  all  their  arlillery,  consisting  of  forty  pieces 
of  cannon.  Six  thousand  were  made  prisoners, 
according  to  the  French  accounts,  and  more  tlnu 
12,000  left  on  the  field-of-baltle.  All  their  bng- 

fage  and  military  stores  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Vetsch.  The  Spaniards  fled  first  to  Benevento, 
from  whence,  after  a  short  halt,  they  continued 
their  re,  Ire  at  to  Labenara,  Leon,  and  Astorga. 
They  were  pursued  by  Marshal  Bessieres,  who, 
at  Benevento,  July  19,  found  an  immense  quan- 
tify of  arms  and  ammunition.  Here  he  received 
a  letter  of  submission  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Zamora,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  20th,  he 
entered  that  town,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Mnjorga.  At  3fajorga  he  received  a  deputa- 
tion from  Leon  ;  which  city  he  entered  on  tte 
2(5tl>.  The  bishop  came  two  miles  to  meet  him. 
and  the  council,  appearing  before  the  gates  of 
the  city,  presented  the  keys,  in  token  of  submis- 


sion. 


According  to  certain  accounts  in  the  Spanish 
newspapers  of  the  day,  the  Spanish  army  did 
not  exceed  14  or  15.000  infantry,  and.  800 
cavalry.  The  Spaniards,  it  was  stated,  were  in 
the  first  onset  so  fortunate  as  to  beat  back  the 
Freiu-h,  and  take  and  spike  four  pieces  of  cannon. 
But  the  field-of-battle  being  in  a  vast  plain,  the 
patriots,  who  were  carried  by  their  impetuosity 
out  of  their  ranks,  without  a  sufficient  number 
of  horsemen  .to  make  head  against  the  French 
cavalry,  and  unaccustomed  to  any  such  prompt 
evolutions  as  might  have  supplied  that  deficiency, 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  field-of-battle  to  the 
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French,  with  thirteen  of  their  cannon  :  though  it 
was  said  they  retreated  in  good  order,  and  after- 
wards rallied. 

The  kind  of  order  observed,  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  the  rapidity  of  iheir  retreat,  and 
the  distance  to  which  they  retreated.  On  the 
other  hand  that  their  disasters  were  not  so  great 
as  had  been  given  out  by  the  French,  and  that 
reinforcements  were  advancing  to  join  General 
Cuesta,  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  re- 
treat or  flight  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  from  Madrid. 

After  intelligence  was  received  of  the  surren- 
der of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  and  the  discovery  that 
so  many  of  the  ministers  of  Joseph  had  made  their 
escape  from  Madrid,  the  French  immediately  be- 
gan to  fortify  the  Reteiro.  Duhesme  had  been 
repulsed  from  Gerona  ;  Arragossa  still  held  out  ; 
armies  from  Valencia  and  Andalusia  menaced  the 
capital.  The  army  of  the  western  provinces, 
under  General  Cuesta,  though  routed  and  dis- 
persed by  the  battle  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  ma- 
nifested a  determination  to  rally.  The  French, 
therefore,  in  the  evening  of  (he  29fh  of  July, 
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began  to  evacuate  STadrid.     King  Joseph,  with  BOOKVIll. 

the  last  companies  of  the  troops,  left  Madrid   on   

the  twenty-ninth,  and  took  the  route  of  Sego- 
via, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Burgos,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  whole  of  his  army  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madrid.  The  French  carried 
along  with  them  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
for  which  they  could  find  means  of  conveying; 
spiking  the  cannon,  and  destroying  the  ammuni- 
tion they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  them. — 
They  plundered  the  public  treasury,  and  carried 
off"  all  the  jewels  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  all 
the  plate,  and  whatever  was  most  valuable  in  the 
palaces  belonging  to  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  or  to  any  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
On  which  it  was  merrily  observed,  and  became 
a  common  saying  among  the  Spaniards,  that, 
"  Because  Joseph  could  not  put  the  crown  on  his 
head,  he  had  put  it  in  his  pocket." 

The  French  army  was  accompanied  or  followed 
by  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  had  accepted  offices 
under  the  government  of  King  Joseph,  and  most 
of  the  French  established  in  various  situations  in 
Madrid. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Conduct  of  Bonaparte. — False  Reports. — The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  recovered  to  the  Service  of 
his  Country  by  a  Swedish  Clergyman. — Liberation  of  the  Spanish  Troops  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many.— The  Flight  of  Kitty  Joseph — Reported  to  be  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Health.— Military 
Preparations  of  Austria — Alarm  of  Bonaparte — His  printed  Address  to  his  Soldiers. — Insur~ 
rectioii  in  Portugal.—  British  Expedition  there  under  the  Orders  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. — Action 
of  Lourinha. — Action  of  Roleia. -Buttle  of  Vimeir  a.— Convention  of  Cintra. — Meeting  of  the 
Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurth. — Artful  Policy  of  the  Latter. — Offer  of  <t  Ne- 
gotiation, on  the  Part  of  France  and  Rus$ta,for  Peace  with  England,  rejected. — Establishments 
of  a  Central  Junta  in  Spain. — A  Series  of  Engagements. — Successive  Defeats  of  the  Spaniards. 
— Battle  of  Tudela. — Surrender  of  Madrid  through  Treachery. — Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Af- 
fairt  of  the  Northern  Powers. 


IT  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  insur- 
rection in  Spain  was  treated  by  Bonaparte  with 
affected  contempt.  He  was  at  uncommon  pains 
to  conceal  the  real  state  of  affairs  both  from  the 
French  and  the  Germans.  He  gave  out,  in  his 
newspapers,  that  all  that  \vas  most  respectable  in 
the  Spanish  nation  was  tie  voted,  and  that  even 
zealously,  to  the  new  dynasty  and  order  of  af- 
fairs in  Spain,  and  that  it  was  only  the  mere 
rabble  of  day-labourers,  peasants,  and  low  trades- 
men, under  the  direction  of  the  monks,  whom  he 
represented  as  fanatical  and  ignorant  to  a  degree 


much  beyond  the  blind  superstition  of  the  monks 
in  France  and  Italy,  among  whom  were  some- 
times found  men  of  learning  and  talents.  The 
monks  of  Spain  he  (that  is,  his  literary  emissaries, 
in  conformity  to  his  will  and  obedience  to  his  di- 
rections) described  as  clownish  ant}  uncouth  in 
their  personal  appearance,  and  hearing  an  exact 
likeness  to  so  many  butchers.  All  this  was  only 
an  acknowledgment  of  what  he  apprehended 
from  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  that  religious  body,. 
While  he  laboured  to  persuade  the  French,  and 
particularly  the  Spaniards  at  a  distance  from 
7S 
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BOOK  VIII.  borne,   that    the  most   respectable  part   of    the 

Spanish   nation   was  sincerely  attached  to  King 

'"•  Joseph,  be  used  means  also  for  impressing  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain  with  the  belief  that  their 
countrymen,  that  had  been  drawn  into  the  French 
service,  were  also  devoted  to  him.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  newspapers,  August  1'2,  as 
an  article  from  Hamburgh,  that  the  Spanish 
troops,  under  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  had  come 
forward  of  their  own  accord,  and  with  great 
zeal,  to  swear  allegiance,  and  had  proffered  a 
detachment,  from  their  corps  of  picked  men,  to 
form  a  guard  of  honor  for  King  Joseph. 

The  MarquisdelaRomana  was  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  glorious  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  country,  and  various  attempts  had  been 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  com- 
municate the  tidings  to  him,  and  to  devise  means 
for  his  escape  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
without  effect. — At  length  a  Swedish  clergyman 
was  found,  in  whose  honor,  g'ood  sense,  and  enter- 
prising disposition,  the  firmest  confidence  could 
be  placed.  This  gentleman,  disguised  as  a  low 
and  travelling  tradesman,  went  by  the  way  of 
Heligoland,  and  having  overcome  many  obstacles 
with  the  utmost  patience,  prudence,  and  fortitude, 
at  length  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  marquis 
and  bis  troops  were  stationed.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  person  of  the  marquis,  he  was  obliged 
to  watch  incessantly  for  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing him,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of 
the  numerous  spies  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
The  venerable  agent  at  last  was  obliged,  as  if  by 
accident,  to  jostle  the  marquis  in  the  street,  in 
order  to  attract  his  attention.  Having  done  so, 
he  apologized,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  person  whom 
he  addressed,  and  concluded  with  offering  to 
sell  him  some  excellent  coffee.  The  marquis 
treated  this  offer  with  contempt,  and  signified 
that  he  supposed  he  was  speaking  to  a  smuggler. 
The  minister  of  the  gospel,  however,  persevered 
in  recommending  his  coffee,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  found  means  to  intimate  that  he 
was  not  a  smuggler  but  a  gentleman. — "  We'll  soon 
see  that,"  said  the  marquis,  and  then  asked  him  if 
he. could  speak  Latin.  The  minister  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  a  conversation  ensued,  ap- 
parently about  coffee,  as  the  gestures  of  both 
were  calculated  to  deceive  all  wlio  might  observe 
them.  The  marquis  was  then  duly  informed  of 
every  thing  that  had  occurred  in  Spain,  of  the  as- 
sistance the  British  government  had  rendered, 
and  of  the  readiness  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to 
adopt  any  measure  that  might  be  thought  practi- 
cable for  effecting  the  rescue  of  himself  and  his 
troops,  that  they  might  join  their  heroic  country- 
men in  resisting  the  base  attempts  of  France  to 
enslave  them. 

As   soon  us    ihis  gallant   corps  heard  of  the 


forced  abdication  and  captivity  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  particularly  of  the  patriotic  struggle  in 
Spain,  they  burned  with  ardor  to  join  the  ranks 
of  their  countrymen.  Though  surrounded  bv 
hostile  battalions,  they  planted  their  colours  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle  which  they  formed,  and 
swore,  on  their  knees,  to  be  faithful  to  their 
country. 

By  a  well-combined  plan,  concerted  between 
Keats,  the  British  admiral  in  the  Baltic,  and 
Romana,  10,000  of  the  Spanish  troops  stationed  iu 
F mien,  Langland,  Zealand,  and  Jutland,  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  French  yoke,  and,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  fleet,  were  conveyed, 
with  their  stores,  arms,  and  artillery,  to  Spain, 
where  they  landed  at  Corunna  on  the  30th  of 
September.  The  Marquis  of  Romana  himself 
returned  home  by  the  way  of  London,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  September,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  conference  (rith  the  British  ministry, 
and  British  military  officers.  But  one  Spanish 
regiment,  near  2,000  strong,  in  Jutland,  was  too 
distant,  and  too  critically  situated,  to  effect  its  es- 
cape. And  two  in  Zealand,  after  firing  on  the 
French  General  Frision,  who  commanded  them, 
and  killing  one  of  his  aid-de-camps  by  his  side, 
were  disarmed.  While  Frision  was  in  the  act  of 
haranguing  these  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging them  to  declare  for  King  Joseph,  one  of 
the  soldiers,  burning  with  indignation,  and  regard- 
less of  consequences,  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks, 
and  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  which,  missing  the 
general,  killed  the  aid-do-camp. 

When  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  became 
manifest  to  all  Europe,  by  the  flight  of  King 
Joseph  from  Madrid,  and  the  concentration  of 
the  French  forces  on  the  defiles  of  Biscay,  and 
on  the  Ebro,  Bonaparte's  sarcasms  against  the 
insurgents,  and  his  misrepresentations  of  facts, 
were  interrupted  for  a  long  time,  a*  well  as  his 
military  operations.  Not  a  word  was  said  of 
Spain.  Even  the  Moniteur  was  silent.  The 
world  entertained  great  curiosity  to  know  what 
face  would  be  put  on  the  flight  of  Joseph,  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  French  in  Spain.  It  was 
given  out  by  the  French  government  at  Madrid, 
that  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  retire  for  a  time 
from  that  city,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ; 
which  was  every  where  made  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule. But  nothing  at  all  was  said  on  the  matter 
in  the  newspapers  of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany. 
It  was  evident  to  Bonaparte,  that  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection was  of  too  serious  and  formidable  a 
nature  to  be  treated  lightly  in  respect  of  either 
words  or  actions.  It  was  manifestly  not  to  be 
crushed  but  by  a  very  large  force,  and  a  larger 
one  too  than  any  he  could  march  against  it,  if 
the  Germans  should  avail  themselves  of  so  in- 
viting an  occasiou  to  throw  off  his  yoke;  and, 
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above   all,    if   the   Emperor  of   Russia  should 
swerve  from  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

The  Austrians  had  been  employed,  for  the  last 
three  years,  in  bringing  their  finances  into  or- 
der, and  in  strengthenifig  their  frontier,  forming 
magazines,  and  increasing  their  armies,  far  be- 
youd  what  was  at  all  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  internal  tranquillity,  and  apparently 
-with  a  view  not  to  mere  defence,  but  to  aggres- 
sion. This  did  not  escape  the  observation,  or 
fail  to  excite  the  suspicions,  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. A  long  correspondence  ensued  on  the 
subject,  which  was  afterwards  published,  between 
Count  Metternich,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  Campagny,  the  French  minister  of 
external  relations.  The  French  minister,  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  after  calling  to  mind  the  mo- 
deration of  the  conqueror  in  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  asked  the  Austrians  what  they  feared 
from  France,  er  of  what  they  had  to  complain. 
If  certain  posts,  still  occupied  by  the  French  in 
Silesia,  or  in  any  other  part  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Austria,  had  given  umbrage,,  or  caused 
any  apprehension,  they  should  be  immediately 
evacuated. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  Bonaparte  to  persuade  the  court  of  Vienna 
that  he  did  not  entertain  any  hostile  designs 
against  Austria,  was  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  correspondence.  "  It  is  not,"  said 
Bonaparte,  "  any  part  of  my  political  system,  to 
destroy,  or  even  to  humble  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria :"  and  in  this  he  was  sincere.  It  could  not 
have  been  any  part  of  his  policy  to  annihilate  a 
barrier  so  convenient  and  necessary  against  the 
power  of  the  Russians,  growing  every  day,  by 
the  natural  progress  of  population  and  improve- 
ment, in  so  vast  an  empire,  greater  and  greater. 
The  Austrian  minister,  on  the  part  of  his  court, 
disclaimed  all  hostile  designs  against  France, 
and  explained  the  increase  of  the  military  force 
complained  of,  by  the  general  necessity  that  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  now  felt  themselves  to  be 
under,  of  proportioning  the  scale  of  their  stand- 
ing armies  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Austrian*  persevered  in  their  military  pre- 
parations. Orders  were  transmitted  from  Paris 
to  the  members  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
to  call  out  their  respective  quotas,  which  when  as- 
sembled, would  be  very  powerful.  Of  the  German 
troops  of  this  confederation,  80,000  were  taken 
into  the  pay  of  France,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of 
French  soldiers,  and  sent  into  France  to  garrison 
the  towns  quitted  by  French  regiments  sent  to 
reinforce  the  French  army  in  Spain.  In  this 
manoeuvre  it  was  Bonaparte's  object  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  German  princes  to  revolt  from 
him  to  Austria,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sta- 
tioned a  force  in  France  better  for  some  of  his 
purposes,  such  as  that  of  enforcing  the  conscrip- 
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tion,  than  that  which  it  replaced  ;  in  as  much  as  HOOK.V1H 
Germans  would  not  be  so  likely  as  the  French 
regiments  to  sympathise  and  coalesce  with  the 
people.  But  whatever  might  be  the  inclinations, 
or  the  attempts  of  the  Germans,  they  were  riot  to 
be  considered  as  formidable,  if  the  Emperor  of 
the  North,  as  Bonaparte  had  affected  to  style 
him,  should  abide  by  his  engagements.  Alex- 
ander, at  this  moment,  held  m  his  hand  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  the  fate  of  many  nations,  their 
condition,  whether  as  independent  states,  or 
as  submissive  provinces  of  a  great  and  domineer- 
ing empire,  probably  for  many  centuries!  Into 
whichsoever  of  the  scales  the  Czar  should  throw 
bis  weight,  that  must  inevitably  preponderate.  To 
confirm  and  fix  the  resolution  of  Alexander  was 
n  matter  of  the  last  importance,  and  what  Bona- 
parte did  not  think  it  prudent  to  commit  to  the 
agency  of  any  of  his  ministers.  He  determined 
to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  North ;  on  whose  mind  it  would  appear  be 
was  perfectly  confident  he  should  maintain  an 
ascendency.  For,  on  the  11  (h  of  September,  he 
addressed,  in  print,  his  soldiers  as  follows  :  "  Sol- 
diers, after  triumphing  on  the  borders  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  Vistula,  you  traversed  Germany, 
by  forced  marches ;  you  are  now,  with  the  same 
celerity,  to  traverse  France. 

"  Soldiers,  I  declare  that  I  have  need  of  yort. 
The  hideous  leopard  contaminates,  by  its  pre- 
sence, the  territory  of  Spain  and  Portngal.  Let 
your  faces  strike  him  with  terror,  and  put  him  to 
flight;  let  us  carry  our  victorious  eagles  even  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  There  we  have  an  af- 
front to  revenge. 

"  Soldiers,  you  have  surpassed  in  renown  all 
the  warriors  of  modern  times.  You  have  equal- 
led the  Roman  legions,  who,  in  one  campaign, 
triumphed  on  the  Rhine,  the  Euphrates,  Illyrium, 
ami  the  Tagns.  A  durable  peace  and  permanent 
prosperity  shall  b«  the  reward  of  your  exploits. 
-No  good  Frenchman  can  enjoy  a  moment's  repose, 
so  long  as  the  *ea  is  not.  free  and  open. 

"  Soldiers,  all  that  you  have  already  achieved, 
or  that  remains  yet,  to  be  done  is  for  the  happiness 
of  the  French  people,  and  for  MY  glory. — Be 
assured,  that  the  remembrance  of  so  great  ser- 
vices shall  remain  for  ever  engraven  on  my 
heaft." 

The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  overawed  by  the 
army  of  Junot,  were  restrained  at  first  from  ex- 
pressing their  joy  at  the  patriotic  efforts  of  their 
allies,  otherwise  than  in  private  and  confidential 
conversation.  The  public  voice  of  Portugal  wa<? 
first  heard  at  Oporto.  This  town,  besides  the 
circumstance  of  being  situate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  force  under  Junot,  possessed 
anolher  advantage.  It  had  been  occupied  by 
about  3,000  Spanish  troops,  who,  before  their  de- 
parture to  join  the  patriotic  standard  in  Spain, 
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BOOK  VHI.  took  the  French  general  under  whose  orders  they 
were,  and  all  his  staff,  prisoners,  and  delivered 
Up  the  government  of  the  city  to  Lewis  D'Oli- 
veda,  who  had  filled  that  office  before  the  arrival 
of  the  French.  The  treachery  of  this  man,  his 
attachment  to  the  French,  and  the  measures  he 
took  for  restoring1  the  authority  of  the  French, 
rouzed  the  indignation  and  rage  of  the  people  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  avert 
their  threatened  vengeauce  otherwise  than  by 
yielding  up  his  authority.  They  rose,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  in  one  body,  broke  open  the  depots  of 
stores,  and  having  supplied  themselves  with  arms, 
proceeded  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  French 
power,  and  to  imprison  every  person  suspected  of 
being  in  their  interest.  The  Bishop  of  Oporto, 
who,  with  most  of  the  other  priests,  had  been  inces- 
sant in  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  city,  and  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures  were  adopted  for  defending  it 
against  any  force. 

General  Loisou,  with  about  3,000  men,  advan- 
ced against  the  insurgents  as  far  as  Amirante  ; 
but  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  people  of  Oporto,  he  retreated 
on  Lisbon.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Portugal  rose  in  arms  against  the 
French.  The  south  of  Portugal  was  restrained 
from  coming  forward  so  generally,  or  in  so  open 
a  manner,  by  their  vicinity  to  the  army  of  Junot, 
and  also  by  a  strong  and  numerous  French  party 
among  themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  terror, 
however,  of  Junot,  a  friendly  intercourse,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter,  was  maintained 
between  Lisbon  and  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

As  soon  as  Junot  received  certain  intelligence 
of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  he  ordered  the  Span- 
ish troops  to  be  disarmed  and  put  on  board  the 
hulks  in  theTagus. 

The  French  being  expelled  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  Portugal,  and  the  authority  of  the 
prince-regent  re-established,  provisional  juntas 
were  formed,  similar  in  their  character  and  functions 
to  those  of  Spain.  Of  these,  that  of  Oporto  exerted 
itself  with  the  most  zeal  and  effect,  in  heighten- 
ing and  directing  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  establishment  of  such  orders 
and  regulations  as  were  required  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country.  Oporto,  in  this1  re- 
spect, was  the  Seville  of  Portugal.  The  junta 
having  taken  such  measures  for  raising  and  sup- 
porting an  army  as  circumstances  admitted,  natu- 
rally looked  for  support  and  assistance  to  Eng- 
land :  nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed.  An 
army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,)  destined 
for  Portugal,  where  it  ultimately  landed,  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  offered  to  the  Spaniards.  This 
army,  consisting  of  about  10,000  man,  set  sail 
from  Cork  On  the  12th  of  July,  and  arrived  at 


Corunna  on  the  20th.  The  bailie  of  Medina  del 
Rio  Seco  had  taken  place  a  lew  days  before,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  retreating- fast  in  different  di- 
rections :  one  division  of  them  adhering  to  Cuesta, 
proceeded  to  Salamanca ;  another,  under  General 
Blake,  made  for  the  mountains.  In  consequence 
of  this  intelligence,  combined  with  his  instruc- 
tions, Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  offered  the  assistance 
of  the  force  under  his  command  to  the  junta  of 
Gallicia.  The  junta  replied,  that  they  did  not 
want  men,  and  that  they  wished  for  nothing  from 
the  British  government  except  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  But  they  expressed  their  firm  con- 
viction that  his  army  might  be  of  infinite  service 
both  to  the  Portuguese,  and  their  own  nation,  if 
it  were  employed  to  drive  the  French  from  Lis- 
bon. In  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  consequently 
at  no  great  distance  from  Gallicia,  the  French 
were  still  in  force. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  leaving  Corunna,  pro- 
ceeded   to    Oporto.      On    his   arrival  there,    the 
bishop,  who  was  the  governor,  informed  him  that 
the  Portuguese  force  was  sufficient  to  deter  the 
French  from  making  any   attacks,  or  if  not,  to 
repel  them.     Sir  Arthur,  however,  that  he  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  what  was  best  to 
be  done,    left  his  forces  at  Oporto,  in  order  to 
have  a  conference   with  Charles  Cotton,  off  Lis- 
bon ;  with  whom  he  consulted  about  the  practi- 
cability and  the  prudence  of  forcing  the  entrance 
of  the  Tagus,  and  attacking  the  forts  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  that  capital.     In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  was  on   board    the    Hibernia,    the   admiral's 
ship,    he  received  a  letter  from  General  Spencer, 
who  was  then,  vrith  about  6,000  men,  off  Cadiz. 
This  force  was  destined  to  be  employed  either  in 
co-operating  with  the  Spanish  forces  under  Cas- 
tanos,  in  their  operations  against  Dupont,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  expedition  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.     As  the  junta  of  Seville  did  not  deem 
(lie  aid  of  General  Spencer's  corps  at  all  necessary 
towards  the  reduction  of  Dupont's  army,  and  as 
Sir  Arthur  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  his  own 
army,  and  that  of  General  Spencer,  could  be  but 
of    little    avail    towards    the   expulsion   of  the 
French  from  Portugal,  while  they  acted  separate- 
ly, he  gave  orders  to  General  Spencer  to  join 
him. 

The  English  general,  having  made  himself  ac- 
quainted, as  accurately  as  he  could,  with  the 
numerical  strength  and  disposition  of  the  French 
army,  determined  to  land  his  forces  in  Mondego 
bay,  where  he  would  be  able  to  effect  a  landing1, 
and  to  form  his  army  into  order,  without  any  oppo- 
sition from  the  enemy  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  be  assisted  and  supported  by  the  Por- 
tuguese army  which  had  advanced  to  Coimbra. 
Before  he  landed  the  troops  he  received  advice 
from  the  British  government  that  5,000  men, 
under  Generd  Austruther,  were  proceeding  to 
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join  him,  and  that  12,000  more,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  would  speedily  he  dispatched  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  was  also  informed  of  the  surrender 
of  Duponf,  and  that  the  army  of  Junot  was  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  necessity  of  sending 
about  6,000  men,  under  General  Loison,  to  quell 
an  insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in  the  south 
of  Portugal.  This  information  induced  Sir  Ar- 
thur to  disembark  his  troops  without  delay.  Soon 
after  the  disembarkation  was  eflecled,  ihe  corps 
under  General  Spencer  also  landed :  and,  on  the 
yth  of  August,  the  advanced  guard  marched  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  Lisbon.  On  the  12th  the 
army  reached  Leyria.  On  the  15th  the  advanced 
guard  came  up  with  a  party  of  the  French  at 
Obidos,  where  a  slight  action  took  place,  called 
the  action  of  Lourinha,  occasioned  principally  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  British  to  attack  and  pur- 
sue the  enemy.  On  the  16th  the  army  halted, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  general  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  attackingthe  French  under  General 
Laborde  at  Roleia. 

Roleia  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  having  a 
plain  in  its  front,  at  the  end  of  a  valley  which  com- 
mences at  Caldas,  and  is  closed  to  the  south- 
M'ards  by  mountains  which  come  in  contact  with 
the  hills  forming  the  valley  OH  the  left.  In  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
Roleia,  is  the  town  and  old  Moorish  fort  of  Obi- 
dos, from  whence  the  enemy's  piquets  had  been 
driven  on  the  15th.  From  that  time  the  French 
had  posts  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
as  well  as  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  main  army, 
which  was  posted  on  the  heights  opposite  to  Ro- 
leia ;  its  right  resting  upon  the  hills ;  its  left,  on 
which  was  a  windmill,-  and  the  whole  covering 
foiw  or  five  passes  into  the  mountains  on  their 
rear.  Their  force  amounted  to  about  6,000,  of 
which  about  500  were  cavalry,  with  five  pieces  of 
cannon :  and  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  General  Loison,  who  was  at  Rio-Slajor  on 
the  IGth,  would  join  General  Laborde  by  his 
right  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  plan  of 
attack  was  formed  accordingly,  and  the  anny 
breaking  up  from  Caldas  on  the  17th,  was  formed 
into  three  columns;  the  right  destined  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left,  and  penetrate  into  the  mountains  in 
liis  rear;  the  left-to  ascend  the  hills  at  Obidos, to 
turn  all  the  posts  on  the  left,  of  the  valley,  and 
also  watch  the  motions  of  General  Loison ;  the 
centre  column  to  attack  General  Laborde's  posi- 
tion in  front.  The  enemy  was  defeated,  but  re- 
heated in  good  order.  By  this  victory  the  road 
was  cleai'ed  to  Lisbon.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  the  British  army  moved  to  Lourinha,  to 
protect  the  landing  and  facilitate  the  junction  of 
'tlie  troops  under  General  Anstruther;  and  on  the 
21  st  they  resumed  their  march. 

General  Junot,  having  been  informed  of  the 
large  reinforcement  expecled,  under  the  command 
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of  Sir   John  Moore,   determined  to   attack   the  BOOK  VIII. 

British  army  before  the  reinforcement  should  ar-  

rive.  For  this  purpose  he  Jeft  Lisbon  with  nearly  CHAP.  I  v. 
the  whole  of  the  forces  under  his  command,  and 
came  up  with  Sir  Arthur  on  the  morning  of  the 
2 1st  of  August.  A  hard-fought  battle  ensued. 
The  French,  with  fixed  bayonets,  attacked  the 
British  with  their  usual  impetuosity.  They  were 
driven  back  by  our  troops  with  the  bayonet.  They 
renewed  their  attacks,  indifferent  columns,  again 
and  again,  and  were  as  often  driven  back  with 
cooler  intrepidity  and  greater  strength  of  arm. 
At  last  they  fled  from  the  charge.  In  this  battle 
the  French  lost  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty- 
three  ammunition-waggons,  and  about  3,000  in 
killed,  wounded, and  missing.  One  general  oflicet 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  nnd  anotherwas 
killed.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand. 

The  position  of  the  British  army  was  at  Vf- 
meira,  a  village  which  stands  in  a- valley  through 
which  nins  the  river  Maceira;  at  the  back,  and 
to  the  westward  and  northward  of  this  village,  is 
a  mountain,  the  western  point  of  which  touches 
the  sea,  and  the  eastern  is  separated  by  a  deep 
ravine  from  the  heights  over  which  passes  the 
road  which  leads  from  Lourjnha  and  the  north- 
ward to  Viraeira.  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
fantry, the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  8th  brigades, 
were  posted  on  this  mountain,  with  eight  pieces 
of  artillery ;  Major-general  Hill's  brigade  being 
on  the  right,  Major-general  Ferguson's  on  the 
left,  having  one  battalion  on  the  heights,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mountain.  On  the  eastern  and 
southern  side  of  the  town  is  a  hill  which  is  entire- 
ly commanded,  particularly  on  its  right,  by  the 
mountain  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  and  com- 
manding all  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  on  which  Brigadier- 
general  Fane  was  posted  with  his  riflemen  and 
the  50th  regiment,  and  Brigadier-general  Anstru- 
ther with  his  brigade,  with  half  a  brigade  of  six- 
pounders  and  half  a  brigade  of  nine-pounders, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  the  position  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  night.  The  ground  over 
which  passes  the  road  from  Lourinha  commanded 
the  left  of  this  height,  and  it  had  not  been  occu- 
pied, excepting  by  a  piquet,  as  the  camp  had 
been  taken  up  only  for  one  night;  and  there  was 
no  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  height. 
The  cavalry  and  the  reserve  of  artillery  were  in 
the  valley  between  the  hills  on  which  the  infan- 
try stood,  both  flanking  and  supporting  Brigadier- 
general  Fane's  advanced  guard. 

The  French  first  appeared  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  on  the  left 
of  the  English,  upon  the  heights  of  the  road  to 
Lourinha;  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  the  at- 
tack would  be  made  upon  their  advanced  guard, 
and  the  left  of  their  position;  and  Major-general 
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BOOK  VIII.  Ferguson's  brigade  was  immediately  moved 
across  the  ravine  to  the  heighls,  on  the  road  to 
Lourinha,  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  :  he  was 
followed  successively  by  Brigadier-general  Night- 
ingale with  his  brigade,  and  three  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  Brigadier-general  Ackland  with  his  brigade, 
and  Brigadier-general  Bowes  with  his  brigade. 
These  troops  were  formed  (Major-general  Fer- 
guson's brigade  in  the  first  line;  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Nightingale's  in  the  second  ;  and  Briga- 
dier-general Bowes'  and  Ackland's,  in  columns 
in  the  rear)  on  those  heights,  with  their  right 
upon  the  valley  which  leads  into  Vimeira,  and 
their  left  upon  the  other  ravine,  which  separates 
these  heights  from  the  range  which  terminates  at 
the  landing  place  at  Maceira.  On  these  last 
mentioned  heights,  the  Portuguese  troops  which 
had  been  in  the  bottom  near  Vimeira,  were  posted 
in  the  first  instance,  and  they  were  supported  by 
Brigadier-general  Craufurd's  brigade. 

The  troops  of  the  advanced  guard  on  the 
height  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the 
town  were  deemed  sufficient  for  its  defence,  and 
Major-general  Hill  was  moved  to  the  centre  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  great  body  of  infan- 
try had  been  posted,  as  a  support  to  these  troops, 
and  as  a  reserve  to  the  whole  army.  In  addition 
to  this  support,  these  troops  had  that  of  the  ca- 
valry in  the  rear  of 'their  right. 

The  enemy's  attack  began  in  several  columns 
upon  (he  whole  of  the  troops  on  this  height:  on 
the  left  they  advanced,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of 
the  riflemen,  close  to  the  50th  regiment,  and  were 
checked  and  driven  back  only  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  corps.  The  2d  battalion,  43d  regiment,  was 
likewise  closely  engaged  with  them  in  the  road 
which  leads  into  Vimeira;  a  part  of  that  corps 
having  been  ordered  into  the  church-yard  to  pre- 
vent them  from  penetrating  into  the  town.  On  the 
right  of  the  position,  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  97th  regiment,  which  corps  was 
successively  supported  by  the  2d  battalion  52d 
regiment,  which,  by  an  advance  in  column,  took 
the  enemy  in  flank. 

Besides  this  opposition  given  to  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  on  the  advanced  guard  by  their  own 
exertions,  they  were  attacked  in  flank  by  Briga- 
dier-general Ackland's  brigade,  in  its  advance  to 
its  position  on  the  heights  on  the  left,  and  a  can- 
nonade was  kept  up  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's 
columns  by  the  artillery  on  those  heights. 

At  length,  after  amost  desperate  contesf,the ene- 
my was  driven  back  in  confusion  from  this  attack, 
withthe  lossof  seven  pieces  of  cannon, many  prison- 
ers, and  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers 
killed  and  wounded.  He  WHS  pursued  by  the 
detachment  of  the  20th  liirht-dragoons  ;  but  the 
enemy's  cavalry  were  so  much  superior  in  num- 
ber*, that  this  detachment  suffered  much,  and 


Lieutenant-colonel    Taylor    was     unfortunately 
killed. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  attack 
commenced  upon  the  heights,  on  the  road  to  Lou- 
riuha.  This  attack  was  supported  by  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  and  was  made  with  the  usual  im- 
petuosity of  French  troops.  It  was  received  with 
steadiness  by  Major-general  Ferguson's  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  3(3th,  40lb,  and  71st  regiments; 
and  these  corps  charged  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
approached  them,  who  gave  way,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  upon  him  supported  by  the  82d, 
one  of  the  corps  of  Brigadier-general  Nightin- 
gale's brigade,  which,  as  the  ground  extended, 
afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  first  line  ;  by  the 
2yih  regiment,  and  by  Brigadier-general  Bowes's 
and  Ackland's  brigades,  while  Bria'adier-general 
Craufurd's  brigade,  and  the  Portuguese  troops, 
in  two  lines,  advanced  along  the  height  on  the 
left.  In  the  advance  of  Majer-general  Fergu- 
son's brigade,  six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken 
from  the  enemy,  with  many  prisoners,  and  vast 
numbers  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  enemy  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover a  part  of  his  artillery  by  attacking  the  7Ist 
and  82d  regiments,  which  were  halted  in  a  valley 
in  which  it  bad  been  taken.  These  regiments 
retired  from  the  low  grounds  in  the  valley  to  the 
heights,  where  they  halted,  faced  about,  fired,  and 
advanced  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  by  that  time 
arrived  in  the  low  ground,  and  they  thus  obliged 
him  to  retire  with  great  loss. 

In  this  action,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  French 
force  in  Portugal  was  employed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  D'Abrantesin  person,  in  which 
the  enemy  was  certainly  superior  in  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  in  which  not  more  than  half  of  the 
British  army  was  actually  engaged,  he  sustained 
a  signal  defeat,  and  lost  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty-three  ammunition-waggons,  with  powder, 
shells,  stores  of  all  descriptions,  and  20,000  rounds 
of  musket-ammunition.  One  general  officer  (Ber- 
niere)  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  a 
great  many  officers  and  soldiers  were  killed 
wounded,  and  taken. 

The  loss  of  the  British  army  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounted  to  nearly  1000. 

After  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Vimeira 
had  been  made,  Sir  H.  Burrard  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  but  declined  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  command  of  the  army.  On  tie  22d,  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  calfed  from  his 
situation  of  Lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar,  to 
take  the  command  of  all  the  different  corps  sent 
by  the  British  government  info  Portugal,  reached 
Cintra,  the  place  to  which  the  British  army  had 
moved  after  the  battle.  Within  a  very  few  hours 
after  his  arrival,  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Junof, 
proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order  that 
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a  convention  might  be  settled,  by  which  tbe  French 
should  evacuate  Portugal. 

By  this  convention,  signed  at  Cintra,  it  was, 
among- olher  stipulation.*,  agreed  on,  "That  the 
English  government  should  be  at  the  expense  of 
trans-porting  the  whole  of  the  French  army  to  any 
of  Ihe  ports  between  Rochfort  and  L'Orient. 
When  the  army  arrived  in  France,  it  was  to  beat 
liberty  to  serve  ai>-ai.'i  immediately.  All  the  pro- 
perty of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  personal  proper- 
ty of  the  individuals  of  the  army,  was  to  be  sacred 
and  untouched.  It  might  either  be  carried  off 
into  France  or  sold  in  Portugal.  In  the  lalfcr 
case  full  security  was  to  be  given  by  the  British 
to  the  purchasers,  that  the  property  they  had 
would  not  be  taken  from  them,  nor  they  themselves 
molested  on  account  of  the  purchase.1' 

This  convention  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  an 
armistice  agreed  upon  between  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  and  General  Kellerman  on  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Vimeira.  But  the  seventh  article  of 
that  preliminary  treaty,  stipulating-  that  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  should  be  allowed  either  to  remain  in 
the  Tagus 'unmolested  as  long  as  it  thought  pro- 
per, or  to  return  homo,  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  ;  between  whom  and  (he  Rus- 
sian admiral,  Siniavian,  a  convention  was  agreed 
to  for  the  surrender  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the 
British  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  September, 

While  some  defended  this  convention  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  suffering  a  powerful  enemy 
to  retreat,  whom  despair  might  reinforce,  others 
deprecated  it  as  unworthy  of  the  British  nation* 
A  board  of  enquiry  was  held  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  following  declaration  of  his  majesty's  dis- 
appr  'bation  of  both  the  armistice  and  the  conven- 
tion v-cs  officially  communicated  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple. 

"  '.!  IK;  King  has  taken  into  his  consideratiott 
the  report  of  the  board  of  enquiry,  together  with 
the  documents  and  opinions  thereunto  annexed. 
While  his  majesty  adopts  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  board,  that  no  farther  military  proceeding 
is  necessary  to  be  had  upon  the  transactions  re- 
ferred to  their  investigation,  his  majesty  does  not 
intend  thereby  to  convey  any  expression  of  his 
majesty's  satisfaction  at  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  armistice  and  convention. 

"  When  those  instruments  were,  first  laid  be- 
fore his  majesty,  the  king,  reserving  for  investiga- 
tion those  parts  of  the  definitive  convention,  in 
which  his  majesty's  immediate  interests  were  con- 
cerned, caused  it  to  be  signified  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  by  his  majes'y's  secretary  of  state,  ilmt 
his  majesty,  nevertheless,  felt  himself  compelled 
at  once  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  those  ar- 
ticles, in  w!:ich  stipulations  were  made,  directly 
affecting  the  interests  or  feelings  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  nations. 


"  At  the  close  of  the   enquiry,  the  king,  ab-  BOOKVIU 
staining  from  any  observations  upon   any  other  - 
parts  of  the  convention,  repeats  his  disapproba- 
lion  of  those  articles  ;  his  majesty  deeming  it  ne- 
cessary  that  his  sentiments  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, as  to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  the 
unauthorized  admission,  mto  military  conventions 
of  articles  of  such  a  description,  which,  especially 
when  incautiously  framed,  may  lead  to  the  most 
injurious  consequences. 

"  His  majesty  cannot  forbear  farther  to  observe, 
that  .Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's 
delaying  to  transmit  for  his  information  the  ar- 
mistice concluded  on  22tl  August,  until  the  4th 
September,  when  he,  at  the  same  time,  transmitted 
the  ratified  convention,  was  calculated  to  produce 
great  public  inconvenience,  and  that  such  incon- 
venience did  in  fact  result  therefrom." 

As  the  defeat  of  Junot  and  the  deliverance  of 
Portugal  were  only  mediate,  and  not  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  British  army,  it  marched  from 
Lisbon,  but  not  till  the  27th  of  October,  nearly 
two  months  after  the  convention  of  Cintra,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  John  Moore,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spanish  patriots.  The  general's 
instructions  were,  to  march  through  Spain  with 
bis  face  towards  Burgos  ;  which  was  to  be  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  British  troops:  not  only 
of  those  now  under  the  command  of  that  officer, 
but  of  those  with  which  he  was  to  be  reinforced 
from  England  ;  and  he  was  to  combine  his  opera- 
tions with  those  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  armies. 

The  place  appointed  for  a  meeting  and  con- 
ference between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  was 
Erfurth,  a  city  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  Rhine, 
belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Mayence.  Here 
they  met  on  the  27th  of  September.  The  two 
emperors  were  each  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
brilliant  suite,  and  kings,  sovereign  princes,  and 
other  persons  of  high  distinction,,  came  day  after 
day  to  do  homage  to  the  great  emperor  of  the 
west.  Among  others  who  attended  Alexander, 
were  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino, 
(whom  it  was  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  flatter 
with  the  hope  of  reigning  at  Constantinople,)  the 
Count  Romanzow,  and  the  two-  Counts  Toltson, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris. 
The  suite  of  Bonaparte  was  composed  of  Ber- 
thier,  Talleyrand,  Caulincourf,  Champagny,  Se- 
cretary Maret,  (the  principal  writer  of  official  re- 
ports,) the  Generals  Lasnes  and  Duroc,  all  of 
them  bearing  their  new  titles  of  princes,  dukes, 
and  counts,  and  in  short  all  the  staff-officers  be- 
long-in;;- to  (he  French  anny  cantoned  in  Bavaria. 
The  kings  and  sovereign  princes  of  Germany 
waited  for  the  most  part  on  Bonaparte  in  per- 
son. The  Austrian  general,  Count  St.  Viacent, 
arrived  at  Erfurth,  September  28,  with  an  npo. 
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ROOK  VIII.  logy  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for  not  attend- 
ing the  conference,  and'  no  doubt  the  strongest 
and  most  polite  assurances  of  friendship  towards 
both  the  French  and  Russian  emperor.  Count 
St.  Vincent  was  closeted  a  long  time  with  Bona- 
parte. Great  was  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 
most  splendid  the  feasts  and  other  entertain- 
ments, (hat  tool;  place  on  the  occasion  of  this  im- 
perial and  royal  convention.  The  little  town  of 
Erfurth  was  astonished  to  witness  a  magnificence 
that  would  have  been  admired  at  Paris.  The 
first  dinner  was  given  by  Bonaparte.  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  held  their  conferences  every  day 
at  ten  o'clock.  These  being  over,  they  rode  out 
together,  either  in  the  same  carriage  or  on  horse- 
back, to  take  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  In 
one  of  these  rides  Alexander  consented  to  traverse 
together  with  Bonaparte  the  whole  field  of  Jena, 
the  burying-ground,  or  grave,  it  may  be  called,  of 
the  ally  to  whom  he  had  sworn  eternal  friendship 
over  the  ashes  of  the  great  Frederick? 

The  Archduke  Constantine,  while  at  Erfurth, 
appeared  every  day  in  the  uniform  of  the  horse- 
guards  of  Bonaparte.  Tt  was  the  great  object 
*>f  Bonaparte,  in  the  conferences  and  convention 
at  Erfurth,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all  par- 
ties there,  that  he  might  be  enabled,  having  se- 
cured quietness  in  his  rear,  to  bear  with  all  his 
disposable  force  on  Spain  and  Portugal.  Insig- 
nificant as  the  German  powers  had  become,  com- 
binations might  be  formed  by  which  they  might 
distress  him  greatly  in  the  present  moment.  Any 
concession,  therefore,  that  would  secure  their  con- 
nivance at  his  projects  in  (he  west,  it  was  prudent 
in  him  to  make :  fully  aware  that  if  he  succeed- 
ed in  Spain,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  again  to  re- 
duce the  countries  in  Germany,  which  he  now 
occupied.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  his  troops 
from  Germany,  he  wished  to  hide  as  much  as 
possible  the  weakness  therein  implied,  and  avert 
the  designs  to  which  a  full  conviction  of  that 
weakness  might  give  birth.  He  therefore  dexter- 
ously contrived  to  give  the  withdrawing  of  his 
troops  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of  a  ne- 
gociation ;  an  act  of  favor  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  Prussia.  A  negociation  was  entered 
into  at  Erfurth,  under  the  mediation  of  Alexander, 
in  consequence  of  which  Napoleon  engaged  to 
evacuate  the  Prussian  territory,  as  soon  as  the 
contributions  should  be  paid  up :  which  he 
graciously  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  total 
amount :  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  promised 
her  the  completion  of  all  her  wishes.  He  also 
relaxed  in  the  severity  of  his  restrictions  and  im- 
posts on  the  commerce  of  Holland. 

With  regard  to  Alexander,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
suade him  that  the  insurrection  in  Spain  was  only 
the  natural  consequence,  and  what  was  to  be  ap- 


prehended from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  oT 
Tilsit.  This  sentiment  was  expressed  on  sundry 
occasions  by  Alexander,  after  his  return  -to  Pe- 
tersburgh:  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  it  had 
been  inculcated  on  his  pliant  mind,  by  the  com- 
panion and  guide  of  his  excursion  to  the  field  of 
Jena. — In  consequence  of  the  conferences  at  Til- 
sit, (lie  garrisons  of  Prussia  were  evacuated  :  and 
the  veteran  troops  of  France  began  to  march 
from  (lie  Oder  to  the  Ebro:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  40,000  French  conscripts  were  sent  to  Ger- 
many. 

Another  visible  effect  of  the  meeting  at  Er- 
furth was  an  offer  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Russia 
and  France  to  the  British  government.     A  flag 
of  truce,  with  two  officers,  one  a  Frenchman,  the 
other  a  Russian,  arrived,  October  21,  at  Dover. 
The  Frenchman,  by  orders  of  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
who  happened  then  to  be  at  Walmer  Castle,  was 
detained.     The  Russian  messenger  was  allowed 
to  proceed   on   the  22d   to   London.     It  was  the 
object  of  Bonaparte  in  this  overture  to  lull  the 
British   government  into  a  neglect  or  delay  of 
sending  assistance  to  Spain,  and  to  excite  a  dis- 
trust of  England  in  her  allies  ;   for  as  to  any  ef- 
fect that  professions   and  pacific  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  Bonaparte  might   have  on  the  minds 
of  the  French  people,  they  had  become  stale  and 
altogether  barren.     It  was  proposed,  by  the  over- 
ture to  his  Britannic  majesty,    to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation for  a  general  peace,  in  concert  with  his 
majesty's  allies,  and  to  treat  either  on  the  basis 
of   uii  possidctis,  or  on  any  other  basis  consistent 
with  justice.     The  king  professed  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  such  a  negociation  in  concurrence 
with  his  allies  ;  in  the  number  of  whom  he  com- 
prehended   the  Spanish  nation.     In  the  reply  re- 
turned by  France  to  this  proposition  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  Spanish  nation  was  described  by  the 
appellation    of  the  "Spanish  insurgents;"    and 
the  demand   for  admitting  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  as  a  parly  to  any  negociation,  was 
rejected  as  inadmissible  and  insulting.     A  decla- 
ration, therefore,  by  his  majesty,  was  published 
on  the    15th  of  December,   concluding   as  fol- 
lows :  "  His  majesty  deeply  laments  an  issue  by 
which  the  sufferings  of  Europe  are  aggravated 
and  prolonged.     But  neither  the  honor   of  his 
majesty,  nor  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation, 
would  admit  of  his  majesty's  consenting  to  com- 
mence a  negociation  by  the  abandonment  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  people,  who  are  contending  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and 
whose  exertions  in  a  cause  so  unquestionably  just, 
his  majesty  has  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  sus- 
tain." 

While  the  army  of  France  lay  inactive  on  the 
Ebro,  and  the  passes  into  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Biscay,  and  Bonaparte  was  employed 
in  averting  danger  to  his  cause  on  the  side  of 
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Germany  and  .Russia,  the  provincial  juntas  had 
leisure  to  resolve  themselves  into  one  supreme  and 
central  junta. 

The  situation  of  the  Spaniards,  when  their 
country  was  assailed  by  the  intrigues,  the  treach- 
ery, and  the  arras  of  France,  was  without  ex- 
ample in  their  history,  unforeseen  by  their  laws, 
and  in  opposition  to  their  habits.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  necessary  to  give  a  direction 
to  the  public  force,  correspondent  with  the  will 
and  sacrifices  of  the  people.  This  necessity  gave 
rise  to  the  juntas  in  the  provinces,  which  collected 
into  themselves  the  whole  authority  of  the  nation, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  common  enemy, 
and  maintaining  internal  order  and  tranquillity. 
But  as  soon  as  the  capital  was  delivered  from  the 
invaders,  and  the  communication  between  the  pro- 
vinces re-established,  it  became  practicable,  as 
well  as  necessary,  to  collect  the  public  authority, 
which  had  been  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  were  provincial  governments,  into  one  cen- 
tre, from  whence  the  strength  and  the  will  of  the 
nation  might  be  called  into  action.  A  supreme 
and  central  junta,  formed  by  deputies  nominated 
by  the  respective  juntas,  was  installed  at  Aran- 
juez,  on  the  25th  of  September.  The  president, 
per  interim,  was  the  venerable  Count  Florida 
Blanca. 

The  supreme  central  junta  was  acknowledged 
by  the  council  of  Castile,  and  all  the  other  con- 
stituted authorities  in  the  kingdom.  The  junta, 
•amongst  its  first  acts,  appointed  a  new  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  five  members,  the  president  of 
which  was  General  Castanos.  The  other  four 
members  where  Don  Thomas  Morla,  the  Marquis 
de  Castelar,  the  Marquis  del  Pilacia,  and  Don 
Antonio  Buerro.  In  prosecution  of  their  designs 
if  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to 
ihe  grand  spring  of  government,  the  finances. 
Great  savings  were  made  from  the  suppression 
of  the  expenses  of  the  royal-household,  the  enor- 
mous sums  which  had  been  annually  devoured 
by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  profuse  donations 
of  the  favourite,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  es- 
tates of  those  unworthy  Spaniards  who  had  sided 
and  fled  with  the  usurper  from  Madrid.  These 
resources  sufficed  for  their  first  operations  with- 
out any  new  taxes  on  the  people.  The  first  ef- 
forts of  the  junta  were  directed  to  the  setting  in 
motion  all  the  troops  in  Andalusia,  Grenada,  and 
.  Estramadura,  as  well  as  the  new  levies ;  to  the 
transportation  of  Dupont's  army,  agreeably  to 
treaty;  and  to  the  furnishing  of  the  English  army, 
that  had  vanquished  Junot,  with  the  means  of 
marching  from  Portugal  to  join  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  midst  of  these  cares,  they  sent  envoys  to 
demand  succours  from  Britain.  The  forces  of 
the  patriots,  including  now  the  army  of  Romana, 
and  the  Spanish  regiments  that  had  been  confined 
in  hulks  of  ships  by  Junot,  were  divided  into 
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three,  and  disposed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  BOOK  vrii. 

together,  towards  the  end  of  October,  one  grand  

army.  The  eastern  wing  was  commanded  by  CHAP.  IV 
General  Joseph  PaJafox ;  the  north-western,  by 
General  Blake ;  the  centre,  by  General  Castanos. 
The  number  under  General  Blake  was  computed 
at  55,000:  that  under  General  Castanos  at  65,000; 
and  that  under  the  orders  of  General  Palafox,  at 
20,000.  General  Castanos  was  commander-in- 
cbief.  Besides  these  there  was  a  small  army  iu 
Estraiuadurn,  and  another  in  Catalonia.  The 
positions  of  the  French  army  remained,  with 
some  variation,  on  the  whole  much  the  same  as 
in  August ;  its  right  towards  the  ocean,  its  left  on 
Arnagon,  its  front  on  the  Ebro.  It  was  strength- 
ened from  time  to  time  by  reinforcements  from 
France.  The  design  of  the  Spaniards  was,  with 
•the  right  and  left  wings  of  their  grand  army,  to 
turn  the  wings  of  the  French  army,  whilst  Cas- 
tanos should  make  a  vigorous  attack,  and  break 
through  their  centre. 

Bonaparte  having  ordered  a  levy  of  160,000 
conscripts,  set  troops  in  motion  for  Spain,  and, 
provided  for  all  that  might  be  demanded  by  the 
contingencies  of  war,  set  out  from  Paris  for  Spain, 
regardless  of  the  answer  to  his  overture  for  a 
negociation  with  the  British  government ;  and 
having  proceeded  from  Rambouillet,  October  30, 
with  his  usual  celerity  he  arrived  at  Bayonne 
on  the  3d  of  November,  and  on  the  5th,  accom- 
panied by  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men,  he 
joined  his  brother  Joseph  at  Vittoria. 

In  time  of  peace  Bonaparte  employed  proper 
persons  to  furnish  him  with  the  most  correct  to- 
pographical maps  of  different  territories,  on  a 
great  scale :  by  which  means,  being  made  ac- 
quainted by  his  generals  with  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  opposite  armies,  he  was  enabled  to 
give  general  directions,  even  at  a  ffreat  distance. 
— The  campaign  had  been  opened,  according  to 
his  directions,  a  few  days  before  his  arrival. 

Agreeably  to  the  general  plan  of  operations, 
General  Castanos  crossed  the  Ebro  at  the  three 
points  with  only  a  shew  of  resistance,  and  he  was 
suffered  to  push  forward  detachments,  and  take 
possession  of  Lerin,  Viana,  Capporoso,  and  other 
French  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  The 
French  did  not  oppose  his  onward  course  to- 
wards Pampeluna,  any  farther  than  was  neces- 
sary to  conceal  their  own  plan  of  operations. 
Marshal  Moncey,  the  Duke  of  Cornegliano,  was 
directed  with  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army 
to  advance  along  the  banks  of  the  Alagon  and 
the  Ebro,  and  instead  of  opposing  the  passage, 
by  presenting  a  weak  front,  to  decoy  General 
Castanos  across  the  Ebro.  The  stratagem  having 
succeeded  completely,  Marshal  Ney,  the  Duke 
of  Elchingen,  with  his  division,  passing  the  line 
of  the  Ebro,  and  dashing  forward  with  great  ce- 
lerity in  separate  columns,  took  the  Spanish  posts 
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at  Logrono  and  Colahora,  threw  the  whole 
country  into  alarm  and  confusion,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  armies  respectively 
under  the  command  of  General  Blake  and  General 
Castanos. 

In  a  series  of  actions  from  the  31st  of  October, 
the  army  under  General  Blake  was  driven  from 
posttoposl;fromDurango  toGuenas;  fromGuenas 
to  Valmaseda  ;  from  Valmaseda  to  Espinosa.  In 
a  strong  position  there,  the  Gallician  army  made 
a  stand,  in  order  to  save  its  magazines  and  ar- 
tillery, in  vain.  After  a  brave  resistance,  con- 
tinued for  two  days,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  precipitation.  During  the  conflict  at  Es- 
pinosa, a  detachment  was  sent  against  the  last 
retreat  of  the  Gallicians,  Reynosa.  At  break  of 
day,  the  llth  of  November,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  on  both  their  right,  left,  and  centre. 
They  were  forced  to  consult  their  safety  by 
flight;  throwing  away  their  arms  and  colours,  and 
abandoning  their  artillery.  General  Blake,  with 
the  remains  of  his  broken  army,  took  refuge  in 
Asturias.  What  remained  of  the  corps  of  the 
Marquis  of  Romana,  that  had  formed  part  of  the 
Gallician  army,  fled  first  to  St.  Andero,  and  af- 
terwards to  Asturias.  The  Spaniards  were  pur- 
sued closely  by  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalma- 
tia,  the  van  of  whose  army  entered  St.  Andero 
on  the  16th.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andero  took  re- 
fuge in  an  English  frigate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Estramaduran  army, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Belvedere,  a  young 
man,  was  permitted  without  opposition,  by  a  stra- 
tagem similar  to  that  which  had  drawn  General 
Castanos  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  to  advance 
to  Burgos,  of  which  he  took  possession  without 
resistance.  Here  the  French  fell  on  him  with 
superior  numbers  and  routed  his  army,  after  a 
gallant  resistance  for  twelve  hours,  and  almost 
annihilated  it.  The  count,  with  the  small  remains 
of  his  men,  fled  to  Lerma,  and  from  thence  to 
Aranda. 

The  French,  having  routed  and  dispersed 
the  armies  of  the  north  of  Spain,  and  of  Estra- 
madura,  next  fell  on  the  central  army  under 
Castanos  :  and  an  engagement  ensued  at  Tudela, 
23d  November,  which  fixed  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign.:— It  is  thus  described  in  the  eleventh  bul- 
letin of  the  grand  French  army. 

"  On  the  22d  of  November,  at  the  break  of 
day,  the  French  army  began  its  march.  It  took 
its  direction  to  Calahorra,  where,  on  the  evening 
before,  were  the  head-quarters  of  Castanos.  Find- 
ing that  town  evacuated,  it  marched  on  Alfaro, 
from  whence  the  enemy  had  also  retreated.  On 
the  23d,  at  break  of  day,  the  general  of  division, 
Lefevre,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  division  of  General  Morlat,  forming 
the  advanced  guard,  met  with  the  enemy.  He 
immediately  gave  information  to  the  Duke  of 


Montebcllo,  who  found  the  army  of  the  enemy  in 
seven  divisions,  consisting  of  45.000  men,  under 
arms,  with  its  right  before  Tudela,  and  its  left 
occupying  a  league  and  an  half,  a  disposition 
allot/ether  faulty.  The  Arragonese  were  on  the 
right,  the  troops  of  Valencia  and  New  Castile  in 
the  centre,  and  the  three  divisions  of  Andalusia, 
which  General  Castanos  commanded  more  espe- 
cially, formed  the  left.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon 
covered  the  enemy's  line. 

"  At  nine   in   the  morning  the  columns    of  the 
French    army  began  to   display  themselves   with 
that  order,   regularity,  and  coolness,   which  cha- 
racterise veteran  troops.     Situations  were  chosen 
for  establishing    batteries,    with   sixty  pieces    of 
cannon;  but  the  impetuosity  of  tjie  French  troops, 
and  the  inquietude  of  the  enemy,  did  not  allow 
time  for  this.     The  Spaniards  were  already  van- 
quished   by  the   order   and   movements  of   the 
French  army.     The  Duke  of  Montebello  caused 
the  centre  to  be  pierced  by  the  division  of  General 
Maurice    Matthews.      The    general    of  division 
Lefevre,  with  his  cavalry,  immediately  passed  on 
the  trot  through  this   opening,  and   by  a  quarter 
wheel  to  the  left,  enveloped   the    enemy.     The 
moment  when  half  the  enemy's  line  found  itself 
thus  turned    and    defeated,    was  that  in  which 
General  le  Grange  attacked  the  village  of  Cas- 
cante,  where  the  line    of  Castanos   was    placed, 
which  did  not  exhibit  a  better  countenance  than 
the  right,  but  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  leav- 
ing behind  it  its  artillery,  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.     The    cavalry  pursued  the  remains  of 
the  enemy's  army  to  Mallen,  in  the  direction  of 
Saragossa.  and  to  Tarragona,  in  the  direction  .of 
Agreda.     Seven  standards,  thirty  pieces  of  can- 
non, twelve  colonels,  three  hundred  officers,  were 
taken.  Four  thousand  Spaniards  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  driven  into  the  Ebro.  While 
a  part  of  the  fugitives  retired   to  Saragossa,  the 
left  wing  of  the    Spanish   army  which   had  been 
cut  off  fled  in  disorder  to  Tarragona  and  Agreda. 
Five  thousand  Spaniards,  all    troops   of  the  line, 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  pursuit.     No  quarter 
was  given  to  any  of  the  peasants  found  in  arms. 
This  army  of  45,000  men  has  been  thus   beaten 
and  defeated,  without  our  having  had  more  than 
6,000  men  engaged.     The  battle  of  Burgos  had 
smitten  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  the  battle 
of  Espinosa,  the  right;  the  battle  of  Tudela  has 
struck  the  left.     Victory  has  thus  struck  as  with 
a  thunderbolt,  and  dispersed  the  whole  league  of 
the  enemy." 

By  the  battle  of  Tudela  the  road  was  laid  open 
to  Madrid.  On  the  2i)th  of  November,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  arrived  at  the 
pass  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  called  the  Puerto.  It 
was  defended  by  18,000  men  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  reserve,  under  the  orders  of  General 
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San  Juan.  The  Puerto,  or  narrow  neck  of  laud 
forming-  the  pass,  was  intersected  by  a  trench, 
fortified  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  While  a 
part  of  the  French  advanced  to  the  Puerto  by 
the  road,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  other  columns 
gained  the  heights  on  the  left.  A  discharge  of 
musketry  and  cannon  was  maintained  for  some 
little  time  on  both  sides.  A  charge  made  by  Ge- 
neral Montbrnn,  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  light- 
horse,  decided  the  contest.  The  Spaniards  fled, 
leaving  behind  them  their  artillery  and  standards; 
and,  as  the  French  bulletin  stated",  their  muskets; 
but  this,  from  subsequent  events,  proved  incor- 
rect. 

Advanced  parties  of  the  French  cavalry  appear- 
ed on  the  1st  of  December  before  Madrid.  At  this 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  raising  pallisades,  and  constructing  re- 
doubts, breathing  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 
The  enemy  was  beaten  back  from  certain  gates 
several  times;  but  on  the  3d,  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  gate  of  Alcala;  and  also  of  the  Re- 
teiro,  the  reduction  of  which  place  cost  the  assail- 
ants very  dear,  in  the  loss,  it  was  computed,  of 
near  1,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  junta 
then  hoisted  a  white  flag-.  The  people  of  Madrid 
pulled  down  the  flag,  and  persisted  in  their  design 
of  defending  the  city;  but  this  enthusiasm  soon 
began  to  subside,  for  want  of  leaders  to  keep  it 
up  and  direct  it:  and  when  they  learnt  for  cer- 
tain that  the  French  were  fortifying  themselves  in 
the  Reteiro,  they  began  to  retire  to  their  respective 
houses. 

During  the  night  of  December  the  3d,  a  Spa- 
nish officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
affair  of  Somoisierra,  brought  a  message  from 
General  Berthier,  summoning  for  the  second  time 
Madrid  to  surrender.  The  Marquis  of  Castellar, 
captain-general  of  Castille,  sent  in  answer  a  letter 
to  Berthier,  demanding  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
that  he  might  have  time  for  consulting  the  superior 
authorities.  But  there  was  no  need  or  use  in  this. 
The  superior  authorities,  who,  it  was  evident,  had 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  had  al- 
ready come  to  a  determination  on  the  subject. 
Madrid  was  given  up  through  treachery.  When 
intelligence  that  the  French  had  forced  ihepassage 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  reached  Madrid,  a  council 
was  held,  at  which  the  honorable  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
British  envoy  at  Madrid,  was  present.  Don  T. 
Morla  took  the  lead,  and  expatiated  at  great 
length  on  the  hopeless  state  of  affairs ;  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  immediately  capitulating  for  Ma- 
drid. When  he  sat  down,  another  counsellor 
rose,  and  reproached  Morla  for  his  proposal.  He 
said  that  this  advice  was  more  suited  to  a  minister 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  than  to  one  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand. Two  days  after  this  discussion,  Don  T. 
Morla,  together  with  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco, 
to  whom  the  defence  of  the  capital  had  been  com- 


mitted by  the  supreme  junta,  sent  a  dispatch  to  BOOK  V1I1. 
Sir  John  Moore,  describing  the  formidable  Spa- 
nish force  that  was  assembled  at  Madrid  ;  and 
pressing  him  to  advance,  with  all  possible  expe-  ,  fi 
dition,  to  the  capital.  If  Sir  John  Moore  had  not 
possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  circum- 
spection, penetration,  and  firmness,  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  traitors,  and  those  too  of  Mr.  Hookam 
Frere,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic 
majesty  to  the  supreme  junta,  would  have  thrown 
him  and  his  little  army  completely  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Yet,  by  some  writers,  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Hookam  Frere  is  applauded,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  Sir  John  Moore  condemned.  "  Who," 
enquires  one  of  those  authors,  "does  not  feel  what 
sacrifices  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  pre- 
vious march  of  the  British  army  on  Madrid? 
Who  does  not  lament  the  unsettled  feeling  of  the 
British  general  here  ? — who,  but  must  severely 
lament  it  ?''  At  this  time,  however,  there  were 
many  misrepresentations  in  the  Spanish  gazettes, 
which  either  proceeded  from  downright  folly,  or 
a  traitorous  design  to  lull  the  Spaniards,  prone 
to  be  so  lulled,  into  a  state  of  false  security  and 
inaction.  After  General  Blake  had  officially  no- 
tified to  the  central  junta,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  that  the  army  he  had  been'  able  to  col- 
-  lect  amounted  to  no  more  than  from  22  to  23,000 
men;  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Madrid  gazette  of 
October  the  21st,  that  70,000  men  had  passed 
through  the  town  of  Lugo. — At  Madrid,  Novem- 
ber the  23d,  was  published  the  following  procla- 
mation: "  Spaniards,  the  central  junta  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  after  having  taken  all 
measures  in  its  power  to  defeat  the  enemy,  who, 
continuing  his  attacks,  has  advanced  into  the 
neighbourhood  ofSornosa,  addresses  you  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  you  on  your  guard  against  the 
intrigues  with  which  the  perfidious  agents  of  Na- 
poleon endeavour  to  alarm  and  deceive  you,  by. 
increasing  the  number  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who 
hardly  amount  to  8,000  men,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  general  whom  the  junta  has  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  important  post  of  Gua- 
darama." 

The  letter  of  the  Marqm's  of  Castellar,  sent  to 
Berthier  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  produced  a- 
peremptory  summons  to  surrender  immediately. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Don  Thomas, 
Morla  and  Don  Bertrando  Yriate  waited  on 
Berthier,  and  were  introduced  by  him  to  Bona- 
parte; who  told  them,  with  astern  countenance, 
and  in  a  decided  tone  of  voice,  that  if  the  city  did" 
not  tender  its  submission  by  five  or  six  o'clock 
next  morning,  it  would  be  taken  by  assault,  and 
every  one  Yound  with  arms  in  his  hands  put  to 
the  sword.  The  Spanish  troops  in  Madrid  were 
sent  off,  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  the  gates  of  Se- 
govia and  Tudela. 

Bonaparte,   with    affected   magnanimity,    ex- 
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BOOK  Vlll.  tended    his   clemency  to   the   degraded  deputa- 

— -  tion   from    the  junta.      To    conceal    their    con- 

CHAP.  iv.   cert  \\itli  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gratify  his 

"T*"'  splenetic  humour,  he   cunningly  taunted  Morla 

*>•  4  for  his  former  perfidy  in  breaking-  the  capitulation 

with  Dupont.     "  The  English,"  said  he,  "  are 

not  renowned  for  good  faith  :  but  having  agreed 

to  the  convention   of  Cintra,   they  observed  it." 

Morla's  fortune  and  military  rank  were  preserved 

to  him.     The  same  indulgence  was  shewn  to  his 

associates,  who  having  joined  him  in    betraying 

their  country,   did  not  disdain  to  live  under  the 

protection  of  the  usurper.     Morla,  in  a  circular 

letter  addressed  to  the  Andalusians,  endeavoured 

to  draw  them  over  to  the  side  of  King  Joseph  ; 

who,  he  told  them,  was  a  man  of  great  mildness 

and  humanity  of  disposition. 

Bonaparte  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  in  which  he  promised  them  all  good  things 
if  they  received  Joseph  for  their  king  sincerely 
and  with  all  their  heart. — If  not,  he  would  put 
the  crown  on  his  own  bead,  treat  them  as  a  con- 
quered province,  and  find  another  kingdom  for  his 
brother;  for  God  had  given  him  both  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  power  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 

The  troops  that  had  fled  from  the  Puerto,  or 
gate  of  Guadarama,  having  arrived,  on  the  3d  of 
^December,  almost  under  the  walls  of  Madrid,  de- 
manded with  loud  cries  to  be  led  to  its  defence. 
Their  commander,  Count  St.  Juan,  who  opposed 
so  dangerous  an  attempt,  was  massacred. 

Though  the  prerogatives  of  nature  may  be 
often  neglected  for  ages,  in  the  progress  of  time 
and  events  they  are  asserted  sooner  or  later.  Long 
had  men  of  general  views  and  speculation  re- 
gretted that  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  globe,  so 
abundant  in  all  the  necessaries  and  even  luxuries 
of  life,  and  so  well  situated  for  the  commerce  of 
tLe  world,  as  South  America,  should  be  suffered 
to  languish  under  a  short-sighted  system  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppression. 

The  grand  interest  excited  by  the  state  of 
Spain  at  this  period,  was  the  consideration  that  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  sever  the  mother-country 
from  the  colonies,  and  open  a  new  theatre  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  would  change  the 
politics  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  world. 
The  balance  of  Europe  being  overthrown,  it  was 
a  consolation  to  look  to  a  balance  on  a  grand 
scale  :  a  balance  of  the  world.  It  was  not  indeed 
the  contemplation  of  a  magnificent  order  of  af- 
fairs that  at  first  aroused  the  Spanish  colonies  to 
the  exercise  of  their  faculties,  but  that  ardent  de- 
votion to  the  monarch,  by  which  the  Spaniards 
are  particularly  distinguished,  and  indignation 
against  his  cruel  and  perfidious  oppressor. 

The  central  junta,  in  conformity  with  the  uni- 
form intentions  of  the  central  juntas,  declared 
that  the  colonies  in  Asia  and  America  should  not 
be  considered  as  dependent  provinces,  but  enjoy 


all  the  privileges  of  the  metropolis  and  mother- 
country.  This  was  also  declared  in  the  new  con- 
stitution framed  for  Spain  by  Bonaparte. 

In  the  Canaries,  in  Mexico,  ana  the  Floridas, 
Cuba  and  the  other  islands,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  America,  every  Spaniard,  as  if 
animated  by  the  same  soul,  breathed  the  same 
sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  king  and  detestation 
of  the  monster  who  wished  to  usurp  his  throne. 
The  vengeance  of  many,  as  is  natural  in  burning 
climates,  would  have  been  wreaked  on  unoffending 
individuals  of  the  French  nation.  In  the  Floridas 
the  French  were  so  apprehensive  of  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
fled,  with  their  effects,  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  moderation,  wisdom,  and 
justice  of  men  in  authority,  restrained  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  The  proclamations  of  the  Spanish 
governors  in  the  colonies,  for  sense,  reason,  and 
justice,  equalled  those  of  Old  Spnin,  and  for  a 
fervent  eloquence,  perhaps  even  exceeded  them. 
Hostilities  were  every  where  else  declared  against 
France,  and  the  most  liberal  and  prompt  contri- 
butions remitted  to  the  patriots  in  Old  Spain. 
This  year  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the 
islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Deseada,  and  Morie  Ga- 
lante. 

The  great  affairs  of  Europe  in  1808  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  contest  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, with  their  ally  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
'  part ;  and  the  ruler  of  France,  aided  by  his  vassal 
princes  and  kings,  on  the  other.  The  annals  of 
other  countries  sink  almost  into  provincial  history. 
What  is  most  prominent  and  important  in  the 
history  of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
during  that  period,  has  been  seen  in  the  present 
narrative.  With  respect  to  France,  however, 
be  it  remembered,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  Bonaparte,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
farther  extention  and  consolidation  of  his  em- 
pire, annexed  to  France,  and  took  possession 
of  the  military  posts  of  Kehl,  Wesel,  Cassel  on 
the  Rhine,  and  Flushing.  It  was  probably  with 
similar  views  that  he  established  and  endowed  a 
Greek  bishoprick  in  Dalmatia.  The  state  of  the 
French  empire  in  its  internal  as  well  as  external 
relations,  as  exhibited  by  the  ministers  of  Bona- 
parte, was  far  from  being  candidly  disclosed. 
Such  papers,  notwithstanding  their  false  co- 
louring and  misrepresentation  of  facts,  disclosed 
the  spirit  and  views  of  government.  The  most 
remarkable  article  in  the  expose,  or  state  of  the 
French  empire  at  this  period,  was  the  creation  of 
the  hereditary  nobility,  which  was  declared  to  be 
essential  in  a  hereditary  monarchy.  The  main 
drift  of  Bonaparte,  in  his  internal  regulations, 
seemed  to  be  to  root  out  all  memorials  of  liberty, 
and  to  establish  in  France  a  despotic  government, 
a  military  costume,  and  a  military  spirit.  Sweden, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  might  have  made 
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her  peace  with  France  and  Russia.  The  king, 
with  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  chose  a 
braver,  but  more  impolitic  part.  After  some  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  tutored,  it 
would  seem,  in  theschoolof  theirallies,  the  French, 
to  seduce  the  Swedish  nation  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  king,  and  their  duty  to  their  country,  and 
a  rapid  succession  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles, 
where  the  Swedes  were  bending,  and  ready  to 
fall,  never  to  rise  again,  under  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  Russia,  the  Swedish  government 
signed  a  convention  on  the  7th  of  November,  by 
wftich  FinJand,  the  granary  of  the  kingdom,  was 
virtually  given  up  to  Russia.  The  heroic  King 
of  Sweden  was  not  deserted  in  this  extremity  of 
fortune  by  his  ally,  Britain.  A  naval  force,  under 
Admiral  Keats,  drove  the  Russian  squadrons  into 
their  ports,  where  they  were  held  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  A  land-force  of  10,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent,  in  the 
month  of  May  to  assist  Sweden,  against  a  com- 
bined attack  from  Russia,  France,  and  Denmark. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  this  army  reached  Gotten- 
burgh,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land.  Sir  John 
Moore  repaired  to  Stockholm  to  communicate 
his  orders,  and  to  concert  measures  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Sweden.  He  there  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  though  the  Swedish  army  was  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  even  defensive  operations,  his  majesty's 
thoughts  were  wholly  intent  on  conquest.  It  was 
first  proposed,  that  the  British  should  remain 
their  ships,  till  some  Swedish  regiments 


in 


should  be  collected  at  Gottenburgb,  and  that 
the  combined  forces  should  land,  and  conquer 
Zealand.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  plan,  it 
was  found  and  admitted,  that  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, besides  several  strong  fortresses,  contained 
a  regular  force  far  superior  to  any  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against  it :  and  also,  that  the 
island  of  Funen  was  full  of  French  and  Spanish 
troops,  which  could  not  be  prevented  from 
crossing  over  in  small  parties.  It  was  next  pro- 
posed that  the  British  alone  should  land  on  Fin- 
land, storm  a  fortress,  and  take  a  position  there. 
But  Sir  John  Moore  represented,  that  ten  thou- 
sand British  troops  were  wholly  insufficient  to  en- 
counter the  principal  force  of  the  Russian  era- 
pire,  which  could  quickly  be  brought  against 
them  at  a  point  so  near  Petersburgh. — Sir  John 
escaped  from  the  resentment  of  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty in  disguise,  and  conformably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, brought  back  his  little  army  to  England. 
In  consequence  of  the  disastrous  and  menacing 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Sweden,  Louis  XVIII.  of 
France,  with  the  queen  and  the  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme,  took  refuge,  in  the  month  of  August, 
in  England. 

As  the  Russians  acquired  an  extension  of  ter- 
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ritory  on  the  one  hand  by  the  acquisition  of  Swe-  BOOKVIII. 

dish  Finland,  they  still  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the  

long-meditated  project  of  extending  their  empire  CHAP.  IV. 
to  the  Bosphorus,  by  the  acquisition  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia.  The  number  of  their 
troops  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  was  raised  to  upwards  of  80,000  men. 
To  face  these  a  great  number  of  Turkish  troops 
marched  from  time  to  time  from  Constantinople 
and  other  places,  to  the  Danube  :  and  of  these  no 
inconsiderable  number  had  been  trained  in  the 
European  manner,  and  taught  the  use  of  the 
bayonet. 

In  Italy  the  most  prominent  events  were  the 
transference  of  the  crown  of  Naples  to  Murat, 
Bonaparte's  brother-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg;  the  usurpation  of  the  papal  throne,  and 
annexation  of  Rome,  with  all  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  Anconia,  to  the 
French  empire.  The  cardinals  were  banished 
from  Rome,  but  allowed  no  inconsiderable  pen- 
sions. The  person  of  his  holiness  was  secured  in 
a  state  of  confinement.  Bonaparte  said,  that  he 
only  took  back  what  had  been  given  to  the  church 
for  the  support  of  religion  and  promotion  of  piety : 
but  as  the  munificent  donations  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Charlemagne,  had  been  used  for  very  dif- 
ferent purposes,  it  was  very  fit  that  they  should  be 
recalled.  "  The  kingdom  of  Christ,"  he  observed, 
like  a  sound  divine,  "  was  not  of  this  world." 

The  same  pope,  Pius  VII.  that  had  gone  to 
crown  Napoleon  at  Paris,  and  agreed  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  apostolical  power,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  concordat,  in  this  terrible  crisis,  as- 
sumed the  courage  and  the  character  of  a  martyr. 
He  protested,  by  a  public  manifesto,  against  the 
irreligious  and  unjust  proceeding  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  towards  the  holy  apostolical  see. 
He  formally  excommunicated  him.  In  procla- 
mations addressed  to  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  all  other  Catholic  nations,  he  exhorted  them 
to  the  defence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
their  fortune. 

Many  were,  indeed,  surprised  that  so  subtle 
and  refined  a  politician  as  Bonaparte,  should 
incur  the  hazard  of  exciting  the  indignation,  and 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  his  aggressions,  in  all  Ca- 
tholic countries,  by  the  spoliation  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  pope.  But  Bonaparte's  power  had, 
by  this  time,  risen  to  so  enormous  a  pitch,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  manage  or  keep  any 
terms  with  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  men 
and  nations.  His  general  plan  was  to  arm  and 
direct  one  half  of  the  world  against  the  other,  and 
to  make  every  thing  bend  under  the  weight  of 
military  despotism. 
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BOOK  via.  ON  the  14th  of  December,  Sir  John  Moore's 
head-quarters  were  at  Alaejos,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  at 
Leon,  with  whom  he  was  in  communication,  ap- 
proving the  reasons  of  retreat  he  had  before  in- 
tended. From  Alaejos  it  had  been  projected  to 
move  on  Valladolid.  But  the  situation  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,  with  two  divisions,  at  Saldana,  and 
Junot  at  Burgos,  exposed  Sir  David  Baird  to  be 
attacked  in  forming  his  junction.  Sir  John  Moore, 
accordingly,  in  order  to  unite  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  Sir  David  Baird,  returned  to  Toro, 
whence  it  might  still  be  possible,  should  Marshal 
Soult  afford  the  opportunity,  to  strike  a  blow, 
under  cover  of  the  belief  expressed  in  the  French 
dispatches,  that  the  force  and  movements  of  the 
French  upon  Talavera  and  Badajoz  must  have 
forced  back  the  English  army  upon  Lisbon. 

At  Toro,  Sir  John  Moore  received  accounts  of 
the  disorganized  and  feeble  state  of  the  Marquis 
of  Romana's  army,  with  which  he  was  meditating 
a  junction,  for  adding  vigour  to  his  intended  attack 
on  Marshal  Soult.  From  Toro,  too,  Sir  John 
Moore  dispatched  an  account  to  Mr.  Frere,  of  the 
intelligence  he  had  received  by  the  intercepted 
dispatches ;  and  here  he  was  again  assailed  by 
the  harassing  intreaties  of  the  Junta  and  the  for- 
cible representations  of  the  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary. The  general,  firm  in  his  designs,  continued 
his  march  on  Villapardo  and  Valderos.  On  De- 
cember 20  he  reached  Majorca,  and  there,  by  com- 
pleting his  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird,  united 
the  whole  British  army,  which  now  amounted  to 
23,000  infantry  and  2,000  and  some  hundred  ca- 
valry. 

On  December  21,  the  British  commander  ad- 
vanced to  Sahagun,  from  which  place  Lord  Paget, 
at  the  head  of  400  horse,  had,  the  morning  before, 
dislodged  and  defeated  700  French  cavalry, 
taking  157  prisoners,  with  two  lieutenant-colonels. 
It  was  here  Sir  John  Moore  concerted,  with  Ge- 
neral Roinana,  the  plan  of  attack  on  Marshal 
Soult,  whose  forces,  to  the  number  of  18,000,  were 
concentrated  behind  the  river  Carrion;  7,000  were 
posted  at  Saldana,  and  5,000  at  the  town  of  Car- 
rion, below  Saldana.  The  British  were  collected 
between  Sahagun,  Grahal,  and  Villado.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  British  general  to  march  from 
Sahagun  to  Carrion,  and  thence  to  Saldana  by 


night,  while  Romana  proceeded  to  the  same  point 
by  Mansilla.  The  marquis  prepared,  in  the  best 
manner  the  defective  state  of  his  troops  would 
permit,  to  co-operate  in  the  design;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  arrived  at  Mansilla  on  the  23d,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  thence  an- 
nounced his  arrival  to  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was 
to  march  from  Sahagun  the  same  evening. 

The  expectations  of  the  army  were  wound  up 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  dispositions  were 
already  made  for  combat,  and  the  generals  had 
received  their  instructions,  when  Sir  John  Moore 
received  information,  that  considerable  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived  to  the  French  from  Palencia. 
A  courier  from  Las  Santas  told  of  the  halt  of  the 
French  at  Talavera,  and  several  messengers  re- 
ported their  advance  from  Madrid.  The  latter 
part  of  this  intelligence  was  confirmed  by  an 
express  from  the  Marquis  of  Roinana.  The  pur- 
port of  these  movements  was  easily  frustrated  by 
the  British  commander.  He  countermanded  the 
advance  of  his  troops,  and  -  determined  on  a 
retreat. 

This  retreat,  from  the  distance  marched,  and 
the  numerous  difficulties  by  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, will  long  remain  an  honorable  proof  of  the 
energy,  perseverance,  and  valour  of  the  British 
soldiery.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dern history;  and  it  reflected  equal  honor  on  the 
talents  of  the  commander-in-chief  by  whom  it 
was  conducted,  and  the  officers  and  men  who 
were  individually  concerned  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  following  is  an  extract  from  Sir  John 
Moore's  dispatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  this 
occasion,  dated  December  28  : — 

"  On  the  21st  the  army  reached  Sahagnn ;  it 
was  necessary  to  halt  there,  in  order  to  refresh 
the  men,  and  on  account  of  provisions.  The  in- 
formation I  received  was,  that  Marshal  Soult  was 
at  Saldana  with  about  16,000  men,  with  posts 
alongthe  river  from  Guarda  to  Carrion. 

"  The  army  was  ordered  to  march  in  two  co- 
lumns at  eieht  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
to  force  the" bridge  at  Carrion,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  Saldana.  At  six  o'clock  I. received 
information  that  considerable  reinforcements  had 
arrived  at  Carrion  from  Palencia,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  informed  me, 
that  the  French  were  ad  vancingfrom  Madrid  either 
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to  Valladolid  or  Salamanca.  It  was  evident  that 
it  was  too  late  to  prosecute  the  attempt  upon 
Soult,  that  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the  diversion 
I  had  made,  and  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose  to 
secure  my  retreat.  The  next  morning  Lieutenant- 
general  Hope,  with  his  own  division,  and  that  of 
Lieutenant-general  Fraser,  marched  to  Majorga. 
I  sent  Sir  David  Baird  with  his  division  to 
pass  the  river  at  Valencia,  and  followed  Lieute- 
nant-general Hope  on  the  25th,  with  the  reserve 
and  the  light  brigades,  by  Majorga  and  Valde- 
ras,  to  Benevento.  The  cavalry  under  Lord 
Paget  followed  the  reserve  on  the  26th;  both  the 
latter  corps  entered  this  place  yesterday.  We 
continue  our  march  on  Astorga.  Generals  Hope 
and  Fraser  are  already  gone  on ;  General  Baird 
proceeds  to-morrow  from  Valencia,  and  I  shall 
leave  this  with  the  reserve  at  the  same  time.  Lord 
Paget  will  remain  with  the  cavalry  to  give  us 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  hitherto  the 
infantry  have-  not  come  up;  but  they  are  near, 
and  the  cavalry  surround  us  in  great  numbers  : 
they  are  checked  by  our  cavalry,  which  have  ob- 
tained, by  their  spirit  and  enterprize,  an  ascen- 
dancy over  that  of  the  French,  which  nothing  but 
great  superiority  of  numbers  on  their  part  will 
get  the  better  of. 

"  The  diversion  made  by  our  march  on  Saha- 
gun,  though  at  great  risk  to  ourselves,  has  been 
complete;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  advantage 
the  Spaniards  in  the  South  will  be  able  to  make 
of  it ;  but  the  march  of  the  French  on  Badajoz 
was  stopped,  and  when  its  advanced-guard  had 
reached  Talavera  de  la  Reine,  every  thing  dis- 
posable was  turned  in  this  direction.  The  only 
part  of  the  army  which  has  been  hitherto  engaged 
with  the  enemy  has  been  the  cavalry,  and-  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  too  much  in  their  praise. 
I  mentioned  te  your  lordship,  in  my  letter  of  the- 
16th,  the  success  Brigadier-general  Stewart  had1 
met  with  in  defeating  a  detachment  of  cavalry  at 
Rueda.  Since  that,  few  days  have  passed  with- 
out his  taking  or  killing  different  parties  of  the 
French,  generally  superior  in  force  to  those  which 
attacked  them.  On  their  march  to  Sahagun, 
Lord  Paget  had  information  of  600  or  700  cavalry 
being  in  that  town.  He  marched  on  the  20th  from 
some  villages,  where  he  was  posled  in  front,  of  the 
enemy  at  Majorga  with  the  10th  and  15th  hussars. 
The  10th  marched  straight  to  the  town,  whilst 
Lord  Paget  with  the  15th  endeavoured  to  turn  it. 
Unfortunately  he  fell  in  with  a  patrole,  one  of 
whom  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  By  this 
means  the  French  had  time  to  form  on  the  out- 
side of  the  town  before  Lord  Paget  got  round. 
He  immediately  charged  them,  beat  them,  and 
took  from  140  to  150  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
were  two  lieutenant-colonels  and  eleven  officers, 
with  the  loss,  on  our  part,  of  six  or  eight  men, 
and  perhaps  20  wounded," 
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The  exact  amount  of  the  forces  brought  by  the  BOOK  VIII. 
French  emperor  against  the  Spaniards  (after  his 
return  from  his  conference  with  the  Russian  em- 
peror at  Erfurth,)  cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 
According  to  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  gover- 
nor of  Bayonne,  78,000  were  to  enter  Spain  be- 
tween  the  16th  of  October  and  the  16th  of  No- 
vember.    About  the  same  period,  15,000,  chiefly 
from  Italy,  entered  Catalonia;  and  30,000,  under 
Junot,  entered  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber.    The  forces  stationed  behind  the  Ebro,  toge- 
ther with  the  force   in  Barcelona    and  the   other 
garrisons,  amounted  to  65,000,  making  a  total  of 
182,000    at   least.      But    the   French    prisoners 
agreed  in  making  the  total  of  the  French  army  in 
Spain,  at  the  end  of  1808  and  the  beginning  of 
1809,  200,000.     By  the  ruin  of  the  armies  tinder 
Blake,  Castanos,  and  the  young  Count  Belvidere, 
the  road  was  cleared,  and  Bonaparte  moved  from 
Burgos  upon  the  capital. 

Bonaparte,  on  the  18th  of  December,  marched 
from  Madrid,  with  an  army  consisting  of  32,000 
infantry  and  S,000cavalry;  even  the  division  under 
Mortier,  called  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  which  was 
on  its  march  to  Saragossa,  was  stopped.  In  short, 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  French  army, 
forming  an  irregular  crescent,  was  marching  on 
to  environ  the  British.  To  accomplish  this  fa- 
vorite object,  Bonaparte  interrupted  his  victorious  • 
career  to  the  South,  where  there  was  nothing  ca- 
pable of  resisting  him.  Lisbon  and  Cadi/,  at  that 
time,  would  have  yielded  as  easily  as  Madrid. 
The  bold  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Sir  John  Moore  prevented  the  immediate  subju- 
gation of  the  Peninsula.  It  remains  to  be  re- 
corded, what  was  the  plan  Sir  John  Moore  adopt- 
ed for  the  extrication  of  his  army  from  its  peri- 
lous situation. 

The  advanced-gmrd  of  the  French  cavalry, 
which  Bonaparte  had  brought  from  Madrid, 
passed  through  Tordfsillas  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember; on  the  same  day  the  van  of  the  British 
army  left  Sahagun,  and  both  moved  towards 
the  same  point,  at  Benevento.  The  retreat  of 
the  British  army  now  began  by  the  passage  of 
the  river  Eslar.  The  Marquis  of  Rnmana  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  bridge  of  Mansilla  and 
the  road  to  Leon.  Sir  David  Baird  crossed  the 
Eslar,  for  the  ferry  of  Valentia,  where  he  took 
post  to  cover  the  magazines  at  Benevento  and 
Zamora.  Sir  John  Moore*  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  passed  by  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gon- 
salo.  These  movements  were  masked  by  the 
cavalry  under  Lord  Paget,  who  advancing  clove 
to  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  fell  in  with  and  de- 
feated several  detachments  of  cavalry,  which  Bo- 
naparte had  pushed  forward  from  Tordesillas. 

Before  Sir  John  Moore  quitted  Bei-evento, 
about  5  or  600  of  Bonaparte's  imperial  cavalry 
crossed  a  ford  below  the  town,  and  attacked  the: 
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BOOK  VIII  English  pickets,  who  immediately  assembled,  to 
the  amount  of  220  men,  under  Brigadier-general 
Stewart,  and  retired  slowly,  disputing  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  repeatedly  charging  through  the 
enemy's  squadrons,  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Paget 
with  the  10th  hussars,  who,  together  with  the  pic- 
kets, drove  the  enemy  into  the  river,  killing  or 
wounding  fifty-five,  and  taking  seventy  prisoners; 
among  whom  was  the  young  General  JLefebvre, 
commander  of  Bonaparte's  imperial  guard.  Bo- 
naparte is  said  to  have  viewed  the  action  from  a 
lofty  hill,  about  a  league  from  Benevento. 

Sir  John  Moore   now  detached  General  Crau- 
furd  with  3,000  chosen  troops  on  the  road   to 
Orense.  '  Had  he  neglected  this  precaution,  Bo- 
naparte might  have  sent  a  light  corps  by  this 
road,    headed    the  British  columns,     and    ob- 
structed their  retreat.     Besides,  there  was  great 
room  to  apprehend,  that  tl:t:   whole  army  could 
not  have  been  provided  wi'li   subsistence   had   it 
remained  united.     General   Craufurd  proceeded 
undisturbed  to  Vigo,  while   the  other  columns 
pursued  their  march,  through  deep  snows,  across 
the  dreary  plains  of  Leon,  to  Astorga,  where  the 
British  general  found  the  town  filled  and  the  road 
encumbered  with  the  straggling  army  of  Romana; 
who,  having  abandoned  the  position  and  bridge 
of  Mansilla,  without  breaking  it  down  according 
to  his  instructions,  was  going  to  Orense.     The 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  having  crossed  the  Eslas  at 
Mantilla,  quietly  entered    Leon.     His   intention 
probably  was,  to  occupy  Astorga  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  British.     In  this,  however,  (if  such  was 
his  design)  he  was  disappointed  by  the  skill  and 
promptitude  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

The  British  commander,  uniting  his  army  with 
the  division  of  Sir  David  Baird  from  Valentia, 
proceeded,  December  20,  on  Villa  Franca  and 
Lugo.  At  Astorga  all  the  superfluous  camp- 
equipage  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  mules,  horses, 
&c.  that  could  not  keep  up  with  the  columns  aban- 
doned. On  the  march  from  hence  the  military 
chest  was  sacrificed;  barrels  full  of  dollars  were 
staved,  and  precipitated  over  rocks  into  ravines, 
dens,  and  rivers.  From  Astorga  to  Lugo  the 
road  lay,  for  the  most  part,  through  bleak  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow,  affording  so  scanty  a 
supply  of  provisions,  that  the  troops  were  some- 
times two  days  without  tasting  any  food. 

Bonaparte,  after  being  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  at  Astorga,  and  reviewing  his  (roops,  to 
the  amount  of  70,()00  men,  had  dispatched  three 
divisions,  under  three  marshals,  in  pursuit,  of  the 
English  army.  Continual  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  French  advanced,  and  the  British 
rear-guard  commanded  by  Sir  John  Moore  in 
person,  who  took  his  measures  so  well  as  always 
to  repel  his  assailants.  He  ottered  battle  to  Soult, 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  before  Lugo.  This  the  duke 
did  not  think  fit  to  accept;  conceiving,  probably, 


that  he  was  playing  a  surer  game,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  envelop  and  destroy  the  British  on  their 
march. 

On  the  llth  of  January,  1809,  the  British 
army  marched  from  Betanzos  to  Corunna,  having 
now  traversed  250  miles  of  mountainous  and  diffi- 
cult country  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  immensely 
superior  in  numbers ;  very  often  without  food  or 
shelter,  drenched  with  rain,  and  worn  out  with 
cold  and  fatigue;  yet  still  unbroken,  presenting 
every-where  an  undaunted  front  to  the  enemy, 
who  had  not  to  boast  of  having  won  a  single 
trophy.  As  yet,  however,  they  were  not  in  safety, 
very  few  transports  having  arrived  from  Vigo, 
owing  to  contrary  winds.  The  position  of  Co- 
runna was  bad,  and  the  enemy  were  assembling 
on  the  heights  which  surround  it.  There  were 
not  wanting  generals  who  advised  Sir  John  Moore 
to  offer  terms  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  allowed  to  embark  in  safety ; 
but  the  British  general  was  determined  not  to 
accept  of  any  terms,  which  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression) would  be  in  the  least  dishonorable  to 
the  army  or  to  the  country. 

There  were   three  ports   at  which  the   army 
might  have  been  embarked— Vigo,  Ferrol,  and 
Corunna.     The  distance  from  Astorga  to  Vigo 
was  too  great,  and  besides  there  was  not  at  Vigo 
any  military  position.     The  jealousy  of  the  Spa- 
niards would  not  have  admitted  the  English  into 
Ferrol ;  and  further,  the  roads  were  too  narrow 
and  winding  for  transports  to  ride  in  safety  from 
an  enemy  on  shore.     The  peninsula  of  Betanzos, 
Sir  John  Moore  had  reason  to  hope,  would  afford 
a  position  for  defending   the   embarkation,  and 
was  also  so  much  nearer,  that  had  not  contrary 
winds  detained  the  transports  two  days  longer  at 
Vigo,  the  army  would  have  been  embarked  un- 
molested.    As  this  was  not  the  case,  the  general 
prepared  for  action,  by  occupying  a  small  chain 
of  hills  a  short   distance  from    Corunna.     The 
enemy  occupied  a  more  extended   chain  in  his 
front;  and  a  valley,  with  the  village  of  Elvina, 
separated  the  two  armies.     From  the  13th  to  the 
J5tb,  the  embarkation  of  the  sick,  the  artillery, 
horses,  &.c.  was  going  on,  the  enemy  in  the  mean 
time  gradually  drawing  round   and  skirmishing 
with  the  out-posts  of  the  English.     On  the  15th 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  British  army,  which 
was  stationed  on  the  heights  near  a  place  called 
Villaboa,  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  as  were  the 
other  out-posts,  probably  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining, with  more  exactness,  the  nature  of  their 
position  and  the  amount  of  their  force.     This  was 
considered  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  a  general 
battle,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the 
following  day. 

The  French  had  posted  two  guns  at  a  detached 
house  on  the  road,  from  whence  they  fired  on  the 
British  lines.  They  were  soon  silenced  by  two 
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English  field-pieces,  am!  obliged  to  retire  with 
precipitation.     The  English   guns  were  so   ex- 
tremely well  served  and  pointed,  that  a  shot  from 
one  of  them  was  seen  to  kill  several  of  the  ene- 
my, whilst  their  efforts  were  attended  with  little 
effect,  the  shots  mostly  falling  short  of  the  objects 
they  were  aimed  at.     One  shell  passed  over  the 
advanced  post  it  was  directed  against,  falling  near 
the  road  amongst  several  British  soldiers,  without 
occasioning  any  of  them  the  smallest  injury.   The 
whole  day  was  passed  in  continual  skirmishing, 
during  which    the  cool  and  intrepid  conduct  of 
the  British  troops  was  eminently  conspicuous  and 
exemplary.     The  late  Lieutenant-colonel  Mack- 
enzie, of  the    1st  battalion  of  the  5th  regiment, 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  bis  activity 
and  bravery.    ,  Having  had  one  horse  shot  under 
him,  he  remounted   on  another,  advanced  again 
to  the  attack,  and  unfortunately  received  a  wound 
from  a  musket-ball,  which  occasioned  his  death 
in  a  few  hours  afterward.*. 

A  most  interesting  spectacle  presented  itself 
during  this  day  in  the  movements  and  operations 
of  the  contending  parties.  A  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
took  possession  of  a  house  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
from  whence  they  were  speedily  dislodged  by  the 
British  artillery,  the  first  shot  from  whom  pene- 
trated through  the  house,  compelling  them  to 
seek  safety  on  the  height  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

The  firing  did  not  entirely  cease  till  the  even- 
ing, when  the  ont-posts  were  relieved,  and  the 
brave  English  troops  who  had  been  engaged 
were  withdrawn  to  take  that  rest  which  their 
vigorous  and  arduous  exertions  rendered  so  requi- 
site. The  army  in  general  had  been  supplied  with 
their  due  proportion  of  rations  since  their  arrival 
atCorunna,  which  the  uncommon  rapidity  of  the 
retreat,  and  local  circumstances,  prevented  their 
receiving  with  regularity  during  their  march. 
Those  soldiers  who  required  them  were  also  fur- 
nished with  .shoes,  stockings,  and  other  articles, 
and  new  arms  were  delivered  out,  to  replace  those 
that  had  been  lost  or  rendered  unfit  for  service. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  an  unusual  degree 
of  bustle  and  animation  appeared  to  prevail 
amongst  the  Spanish  troops  and  inhabitants  ;  his 
Excellency  the  commandant,  Don  Joaquim  Gar- 
cia Morena,  having  by  proclamation  and  other 
methods  exhorted  them  to  exert  their  utmost  ef- 
forts in  co-operating  with  their  brave  allies  to  re- 
pel the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  to  afford  them 
every  possible  facility  towards  effecting  their  em- 
barkation, declaring  at  the  same  time,  it  was  his 
determination  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. This  venerable  and  patriotic  officer, 
though  apparently  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  evinced  the  utmost  activity  and  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  being  the  greatest  part 
of  every  day  on  horseback,  personally  inspecting 
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At  this  period,  every  thing  appearing  perfectly 
quiet,  the  English  soldiers,  excepting   thos*  on 
ccntry,  were  resting  and  taking  refreshment,  but 
still  in  a  situation  ready  to  tnrn  out  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  men  had  erected  for  themselves  huts, 
formed  of    boards,  straw,  and   other  materials, 
hastily  collected  from  the  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, there  being  very  few  tents.    Notwith- 
standing  the  fatigue   they  had    already   under- 
gone, and  the  severe  conflicts  they  had  recently 
been  engaged  in,  they  appeared  in  excellent  spi- 
rits, expressing  the  highest  confidence  in  their  of- 
ficers,  and  seemed  anxious,  by  being  again  dp- 
posed  to  the  enemy,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
object  of  their  illustrious  general-in-chief,  of  the 
favourable  issue  of  which   they  entertained  no 
doubt.     Between  the  hours   of  ten  and  eleven, 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  evidently 
a  reinforcement,  were  marching  up  to  the  heights 
in  front,  accompanied  by  bands  of  music,  drums, 
and  fifes.     A  few  shots  were  fired  at  their  rear  by 
the  British,  but   the  distance  was  too  great  for 
them  to  do  execution.     The  extent  of  the  French 
lines  could  plainly  be  ascertained  through  a  teles- 
cope, and  engineers  and  artillerymen  were  seen 
busily  employed  in  their  front,  erecting  a  battery. 
From   the    extent  and  depth  of  their  Jine,   the 
enemy's  army  appeared  to  be  upwards  of  30,000. 
The  commanding  position  of  the  enemy's  guns 
enabled  them  to  have  a  superior  effect  to   those 
of  the  English,  who  were  so  much  below  them. 
The  principal  attack  of  the  enemy  was  directed 
to  the  division  under  Sir  David  Baird,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  weakest  portion   of  the  British 
line,  against    which   they   advanced    three    very 
strong  columns.     Nothing  could  possibly  exceed 
the   intrepidity,  firmness,  and    good   order  with 
which  this  division  sustained   the  attack.     After 
a  very  arduous  struggle,  the  British  succeeded  in 
driving1  the  enemy  down  from  the  heights  whereou 
they  had  attacked  them,  and  charged  them  with 
the   utmost  spirit  and  ardor  half-way  up  the  hill, 
on  the  other  side,  which  they  had  before  occu- 
pied, to  the  place  where  they  had    posted  their 
guns,  which  very  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  were  only  preserved  by  being  has- 
tily withdrawn. 

A  village  to  the  right  of  General  Baird's  divi- 
sion became  an  object  of  obstinate  contest  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  It  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  and  crowded  with  French  troops. 
These  were  gallantly  attacked  by  the  English  no 
less  than  three  several  times,  who  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  place,  after  an  immense 
slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

An    hour   and   a   half  after    noon,    Sir  John 
Moore,  in  continuation  of  his  preparations  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  army,  mounted  his  horse,  in 
7  Y 
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BOOK  VIII.  great  spirits,  to  visit  the  out-posts,  but  soon  re- 

—    ceived  a  report  from  General  Hope,  Confirmed 

by  a  deserter,  that  the  enemy's  line  was  getting 
under  arms.  He  had  scarcely  arrived,  on  the 
field,  when  the  enemy's  light  troops  were  beheld, 
pouring  down  upon  the  right  of  the  British  army, 
and  the  advanced  piquets  were  firing  on  them. 

Sir  John  Moore  ordered  General  Fraser  to 
take  a  position  on  the  right ;  and  General  Paget 
to  support  Lord  William  Bentinck  with  the  re- 
serve, while  a  heavy  cannonade  from  eleven 
guns  on  the  hills  covered  the  advance  of  four 
strong  columns  of  the  enemy :  two  approached 
the  right  from  a  wood,  one  the  centre,  and  the 
other  from  El  Burgo,  the  left  of  the  British  line, 
supported  by  a  corps  which  rested  half  way 
down  the  hill.  To  the  right,  the  attention  of 
the  general  was  directed,  from  an  idea  of  its 
weakness  of  position,  though  it  was  composed  of 
the  fourth,  forty-second,  and  fiftieth  regiments, 
with  the  guards  in  their  rear,  to  which  was 
added,  the  reserve  under  General  Paget. 

The  enemy's  artillery  descended  rapidly,  the 
two  armies  approached  each  other  under  a  heavy 
fire.  Sir  David  Baird  leading  his  division,  lost 
his  left  arm  by  a  grape-shot,  and  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  field  :  but  it  had  no  effect  on  tlife  steady 
advance  of  the  troops. 

The  ground  was  intersected  by  hedges  and 
stone  walls,  except  on  the  right,  which  in  con- 
sequence was  attempted  to  be  turned  by  a  French 
corps  from  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  (which 
outflanked  that  of  the  British)  moving  up  the 
valley.  The  right  wing' of  the  fourth  regiment  in- 
stantly fell  back,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle 
with  its  left,  and  commenced  a  heavy  and  ef- 
fectual fire  from  the  right  flank,  which  Sir  John 
Moore  immediately  approved,  exclaiming,  "  it 
•vas  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  be  done."  The 
fiftieth  regiment,  under  3Iajors  Stanhope  and 
Napier,  passed  the  inclosure  which  separated 
them  (rom  the  ene>ny,  and  charging  most  gal- 
lantly, drove  him  with  great  loss  from  the  village 
of  Kl  vina,  at  the  expence  of  Major  Napier,  liav-- 
irig  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
mortal  wound  of  Major  Stanhope.  The  general 
also  approved  this  charge  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Well  done  fiftieth  !  well  done  my  majors  !" 

The  forty-second  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  their 
usual  fire,  till  a  wall  obstructed  them.  The  coin- 
inander-iii-cliief  bade  them  remember  "  Egypt," 
and  praised  thoir  conduct.  A  momentary  error  of 
the  light  company  arose  from  his  ordering  a  bat- 
talion of  guards  to  their  left  flank,  which,  as 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  appeared  com- 
ing to  relieve  them,  but  it  was  instantly  repaired 
when  the  general  pointed  to  their  bayonets.  The 
French  artillery  was  now  playing  round  the  spot, 
fjo/n  which  a  cannon-ball  struck  the  left  shoulder 
of  (be  coinmander-in-chief,  and  he  fell.  Captain 


Hardinge  reported  the  circumstance  to  General 
Hope,  who  now  assumed  the  command, and  in  the 
following  letter  thus  described  the  fall  and  death 
of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore. 

"  The  circumstances  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  fatal  blow  which  deprived  the 
army  of  its  gallant  commander,  Sir  John  Moore, 
are  of  too  interesting  a  nature  not  to  be  made 
public,  for  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
But  I  trust  that  the  instances  of  fortitude  and 
heroism  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  may  ;i!so  have 
another  effect,  that  of  affording  some  consolation 
to  his  relatives  and  friends. 

"  With  this  feeling  I  have  great  satisfaction  in 
committing  to  paper,  according  to  your  desire, 
the  following  relation. 

"  I  had  been  ordered  by  the  commander-in  - 
chief  to  desire  a  battalion  of  the  guards  to  ad- 
vance ;  which  battalion  was  at  one  time  intended 
to  have  dislodged  a  corps  of  the  enemy  from  a 
large  house  and  garden  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  ;  and  I  was  pointing  out  to  the  ge- 
neral the  situation  of  the  battalion,  and  our  horses 
were  touching,  at  the  very  moment  that  a  cannon- 
shot  from  the  enemy's  battery  carried  away  his 
left  shoulder  and  part  of  the  collar-bone,  leaving 
the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh. 

"  The  violence  of  the  stroke  threw  him  off  his 
horse,  on  his  back.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
altered,  nor  did  a  sigh  betray  the  least  sensation 
of  pain. 

"  I  dismounted,  and  taking  his  hand,  he  press- 
ed mine  forcibly,  casting  his  eyes  very  anxiously 
towards  the  forty-second  regiment,  which  was 
hotly  engaged  ;  and  his  countenance  expressed 
satisfaction  when  I  informed  him  that  the  re- 
giment was  advancing. 

"  Assisted  by  a  soldier  of  the  forty-second,  he 
was  removed  a  few  yards  behind  the  shelter  of  a 
wall. 

"  Colonel  Graham  Balgowan,  and  Captain 
Woodf'ord,  about  this  time  came  up ;  and,  per- 
ceiving (he  slate  of  Sir  John's  wound,  instantly 
rode  off  for  a  surgeon. 

"  The  blood  flowed  fast ;  but  the  attempt  to 
stop  it  with  my  sash  was  useless,  from  the  size  of 
the  wound. 

i  "  Sir  John  assented  lo  being  removed  in  a 
.blanket  to  the  rear.  In  raising  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, his  sword  hanging  on  the  wounded  side, 
touched  his  arm,  and  became  entangled  between 
his  legs.  I  perceived  the  inconvenience,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  unbuckling  it  from  his  waist,  when 
he  said,  in  his  usual  tone  and  manner,  and  in  a 
very  distinct  voice,  "  It  is  well  as  it  is.  I  had 
rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me." 

"  Here  I  feel  that  it  would  be  improper  for  my 
pen  to  venture  to  express  the  admiration  with 
which  I  am  penetrated  in  thus  faithfully  record- 
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inn-  this  instance  of  the  invincible  fortitude,  and 
military  delicacy,  of  this  great  man. 

"  He  was  borne  by  six  soldiers  of  the  forty- 
second  and  guards,  my  sash  supporting  him  in 
an  easy  posture. 

"  Observing  the  resolution  and  composure  of 
his  features,  I  caught  at  the  hope  that  I  might  be 
mistaken  in  my  fears  of  the  wound  being  mortal ; 
and  remarked,  that  I  trusted  when  the  surgeons 
dressed  the  wound,  that  he  would  be  spared  to 
us,  and  recover. — He  then  turned  his  head  round, 
and,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  wound  for  a  few 
seconds,  said,  "  No  Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  be 
impossible." 

"  I  wished  to  accompany  him  to  the  rear,  when 
he  said,  "  You  need  not  go  with  me.  Report  to 
General  Hope  that  I  am  wounded,  and  carried 
to  the  rear." 

"  A  serjeant  of  the  forty-second,  and  two  spare 
files,  in  case  of  accident,  were  ordered  to  con- 
duct their  brave  general  to  Corunna ;  and  I  has- 
tened to  report  to  General  Hope. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

"  H.  HARDINGE." 

The  tidings  of  this  disaster  were  brought  to 
Sir  David  Baird  when  the  surgeons  were  dressing 
his  shattered  arm.  He  instantly  commanded 
them  to  desist,  and  run  to  attend  on  Sir  John 
Moore.  When  they  arrived,  and  offered  their 
assistance,  he  said  to  them,  "  You  can  be  of  no 
service  to  me,  go  to  the  soldiers,  to  whom  you 
may  be  useful." 

As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him  slowly  along, 
he  made  them  turn  him  round  frequently,  to 
view  the  field-of-battle,  and  to  listen  to  the 
firing;  and  was  well  pleased  when  the  sound 
grew  fainter. 

A  spring-waggon  bearing  Colonel  Wynch 
wounded  from  the  battle  came  up.  The  colonel 
asked,  "who  was  in  the  blanket?"  and  being 
told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore,  he  wished  him  to  be 
placed  in  the  waggon.  The  general  asked  one 
of  the  Highlanders,  whether  he  thought  the 
waggon  or  the  blanket  best;  who  answered,  that 
the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he 
and  the  other  soldiers. would  keep  the  step,  and 
carry  him  easy.  Sir  John  said,  "  I  think  so  to*)," 
So  they  proceeded  with  him  to  his  lodgingsfin 
Corunna,  the  soldiers  shedding  tears  as  thtey 
went. 

In  carrying  him  through  the  passage  of  fte 
house,  he  saw  his  faithful  servant  Francois,  who 
was  stunned  at  the  spectacle.  Sir  John  said  to 
him,  smiling,  "  My  friend,  this  is  nothing." 

The  monument  of  Sir  John  Moore  now  became 
the  subject  of  deliberation  among  his  military 
friends  who  had  survived  the  engagement;  when 
Colonel  Anderson  informed  them  that  he  had 
heard  the  general  repeatedly  declare,  "  that  if  he 
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was  killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  where  BOOK  VIII. 

he    had   fallen  !"      General  Hope  and  Colonel  

Graham,  immediately  acceded  to  his  suggestion ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  body  should  be 
interred  on  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  remains  of  Sir 
John  Moore  were  accordingly  carried  to  the 
citadel,  by  Colonel  Graham,  Major  Col  borne,  and 
the  aides-de-camp,  and  deposited  in  Colonel 
Graham's  quarters.  A  grave  was  dug  by  a  party 
of  the  ninth  regiment,  the  aides-de-camp  attend- 
ing by  turns.  No  coffin  could  be  procured,  and 
the  body  was  never  undressed,  but  wrapt  up  by 
the  officers  of  his  staff*  in  a  military  cloak  and 
blankets. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  some 
firing  was  heard.  It  was  then  resolved  to  finish 
the  interment,  lest  a  serious  attack  should  be 
made;  on  which  the  officers  would  be  ordered 
away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay  the  last  duties  to 
their  general.  The  officers  of  his  family  bore  the 
body  to  the  grave  ;  the  funeral  service  was  read 
by  the  chaplain,  and  the  corps  was  covered  with 
earth. 

Besides  showing  these  extraordinary  marks  of 
respect  to  the  British  army,  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  before  he  left  Corunna,  gave  orders  to 
Mr.  Foureroy,  the  French  consul,  to  erect  a 
commemoration-stone  on  the  spot  where  Sir  John 
Moore  fell,  to  testify  the  high  estimation  he  was 
held  in  by  his  enemies.  But  this  design  was 
frustrated  by  the  French  being  soon- obliged  to 
evacuate  the  town.  The  Marquis  of  Romanu, 
then,  excited  by  similar  sentiments,  raised  up, 
on  the  field-of-battle  of  Corunna,  a  monument 
to  the  British  general. 

To,  these  may  be  added,  as  an  evidence  of 
readiness  to  yield  every  testimony  to  merit,  the 
following 

GENERAL  ORDERS.  * 

"  The  benefits  derived  to  an  army,  from  the 
example  of  a  distinguished  commander,  do  not 
terminate  at  his  death;  his  virtues  live  in  the 
recollection  of  his  associates,  and  his  fame  re- 
mains the  strongest  incentive  to  great  and  glorious 
actions. 

"  In  this  view,  the  commander-in-chief,  amidst 
the  deep  and  universal  regret  which  the  death  of 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore  has  occasion- 
ed, recalls  to  the  troops  the  military  career  of 
that  illustrious  officer,  for  their -instruction  and 
imitation. 

"  Sir  John  Moore,  from  his  youth,  embraced 
the  profession  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
a  soldier;  he  felt,  that  a  perfect  knowledge,  and 
an  exact  performance  of  the  humble,  but  import- 
ant duties  of  a  subaltern  officer,  are  the  best 
foundations  for  subsequent  military  fame ;  and 
his  ardent  mind,  while  it  looked  forward  to  those 
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ROOK  Vlll.  brilliant  achievements  for  which  it  was  formed, 
applied  itself  with  energy  and  exemplary  as- 
siduity to  (he  duties  of  that  station. 

"  In  the  regimental  duty,  he  obtained  that 
correct  knowledge  of  his  profession  so  essential  to 
the  proper  direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
soldier ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  cha- 
racteristic order  and  regularity  of  conduct,  be- 
cause the  troops  found  in  their  leader  a  striking 
example  of  the  discipline  which  he  enforced  on 
others. 

"  Having  risen  to  command,  he  signalized  his 
name  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Egypt.  The  unremitting  attention  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  every  branch 
of  his  profession,  obtained  him  the  confidence  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  ;  and  he  became  the  com- 
panion in  arms  of  that  illustrious  officer,  who  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  in  an  action 
which  maintained  our  national  superiority  over 
the  arms  of  France. 

"  Thus  Sir  John  Moore,  at  an  early  period, 
obtained,  with  general  approbation,  that  conspi- 
cuous station  in  which  he  gloriously  terminated 
his  useful  and  honorable  life. 

"  In  a  military  character,  obtained  amidst  the 
dangers  of  climate,  the  privations  incident  to  ser- 
vice,- and  the  sufferings  of  repeated  wounds,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  any  one  point  as  a  preferable 
subject  for  praise :  however,  one  feature  so  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  that  the 
commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  mark  it  with  his 
peculiar  approbation. 

"  The  life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  spent  among 
the  troops. 

"  During  the  season  of  repose,  his  time  was 
devoted  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  officer 
and  soldier;  in  war,  he  courted  service  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Regardless  of  personal 
considerations,  he  esteemed  that  to  which  his 
country  called  him,  the  post  of  honor  ;  and  by 
his  undaunted  spirit,  and  unconquerable  perse- 
verance, he  pointed  the  way  to  victory. 

"  His  country,  the  object  of  his  latest  solici- 
tude, will  rear  a  monument  to  his  lamented  me- 
mory ;  and  the  cornmander-in-chief  feels  he  is 
paying  the  best,  tribute  to  his  fame,  by  thus 
holding  him  forth  as  an  example  to  the  army. 

"  By  order  of  his  royal  highness  the  commandcr- 
m-chitf. 

"  HARRY  CALVF.RT,  Adj.-general. 
"  Horse-Giiardx,  Feb.  1,  1809." 

Neither  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Moore,  or  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  David  Baird,  arrested,  for  a  moment, 
the  energies  of  the  British  troops.  They  pressed 
on  wilh  astonishing  ardour. 

Colonel  Beckwith  with  the  rifle-corps  returned 
the  attempt  of  the  enemy,  by  advancing  on  their 


flank  and  nearly  capturing  a  piece  of  cannon,  till 
the  force  in  the  valley  became  superior.  General 
Paget,  with  part  of  the  reserve,  the  fifty-second  in 
particular,  then  attacked  this  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  pressed  its  left  wing,  that  it  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  itself  entirely  back,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy  now  drew  itself  against  the 
Brifis!)  centre. 

Here  they  were  at  once  repulsed  by  its  gene- 
nerals,  Leith  and  Manningham,  who  occupied 
q-ood  ground,  and  were  therefore  enabled  to  use 
artillery  with  effect.  The  enemy,  also,  tried  the 
left  without  success;  it  was  still  more  favorably 
posted.  In  turn  they  were  attacked,  in  a  small 
body,  in  the  village  of  Betanzos,  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Nicholls,  with  some  companies  of  the  four- 
teenth foot,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  it  \vith  loss. 
The  firing,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  had 
been  quick  and  steady  throughout,  continued, 
though  desultorily,  till  dark:  that  of  the  enemy 
ceased  at  six  o'clock.  They  had  given  way  at 
every  point,  though  not  in  a  degree,  perhaps,  to 
permit  the  ordinary  claim  of  a  brilliant  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  British  army,  yet  certainly  so 
decisively,  as  to  leave  to  it  the  ground  it  occupied 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  which 
ground  also  its  pkquets  and  reserve  maintained, 
till  every  object  of  utility  was  effected. 

Of  the  loss  on  either  side,  no  perfect  estimate 
was  formed.  That  of  the  British  troops  was  con- 
sidered by  the  officer,  who  held  the  final  com- 
mand, at  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  double.  Other  accounts  stated  the 
enemy's  loss  greater.  In  less  than  four  hours, 
having  shewn  the  enemy  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position of  a  British  army,  under  the  worst  circum- 
stances, the  troops  moved  towards  Corunna,  by 
brigades,  leaving  strong  pioquets,  and  a  rear- 
guard of  2,000  men,  under  Major-general  Bere»- 
ford.  Every  arrangement,  it  appears,  was  made 
highly  creditably  in  every  instance.  Boats  were 
so  in  readiness,  that  nearly  the  whole  army  was 
embarked  during  the  night,  and  even  including 
picquets,  before  day-liyht.  The  rear-guard  still 
remained  on  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  French  made 
a  demonstration  with  their  light  troops  on  the 
heights  of  St.  Lucia,  and  planted  cannon  on  the 
rising  ground,  near  the  harbour.  General  Hill's 
brigade  embarked  at  two  o'clock,  under  the  ci- 
tadel. General  Beresford  sent  off  all  the  sick 
and  wounded  that  could  be  removed;  and,  lastly, 
the  rear-guard  got  into  their  boats  without  inter- 
ruption. The  whole  was  conducted,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  navy,  and  also  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  transport  service,  with  the  greatest  energy 
and  skill.  From  the  fire  of  a  French  battery, 
four  transports  having  cut  their  cables,  ran 
aground ;  and,  the  troops  being  taken  out,  were 
burnt. 
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Debates    in  the  Third   Session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament   relative   to  the   War. — Bonaparte's 
abrupt  Departure  from  Spain. — Second  Siege  and  Capitulation  of  Sarar/ossa. 


THE  third  Imperial  Parliament  having  assem- 
bled on  the  19th  of  January,  pursuant  to  his 
majesty's  proclamation,  the  following  speech  was 
read  to  both  houses  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his 
majesty's  name. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — "  We  have  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  state  to  you,  that  his 
majesty  has  called  you  together,  In  perfect  con- 
fidence that  you  are  prepared  cordially  to  support 
his  mnjesty  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  terminating  safely  and  honor- 
ably, except  through  vigorous  and  persevering 
exertion. 

"  We  are  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  majesty  has 
directed  to  be  Laid  before  you,  copies  of  the  pro- 
posals for  opening  a  negociation,  which  were 
transmitted  to  his  majesty  from  Erfurth,  and  of 
the  correspondence  which  thereupon  took  place 
with  the  government  of  Russia  and  of  France  ; 
together  with  the  declaration  issued  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command  on  the  termination  of  that  cor- 
respondence. 

"  His  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  you  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  feelings  which  were  expressed  by 
his  majesty,  when  it  was  required  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  consent  to  commence  the  negociation 
by  abandoning  the  cause  of  Spain,  which  he 
had  so  recently  and  solemnly  espoused. 

"  We  are  commanded  to  inform  you,  that  his 
majesty  continues  to  receive  from  the  Spanish 
government  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
detprmined  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  the  le- 
gislative monarchy,  and  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence of  Spain  ;  and  to  assure  you,  that  so  long 
as -the  people  of  Spain  shall  remain  true  to  them- 
selves his  majesty  will  continue  to  them  his  most 
strenuous  resistance  and  support. 

"  His  majesty  has  renewed  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  in  the  moment  of  its  difficulties  and  re- 
verses, the  engagements  which  he  voluntarily 
contracted  at  the  outset  of  its  struggle  against 
the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  France ;  and  we 
are  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  these  en- 
gagements have  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance ;  which  treaty,  as  soon  as  the 
ratifications  shall  have  been  exchanged,  his  ma- 
jesty will  cause  to  be  laid  before  you. 

"  His  majesty  commands  us  to  state  to  yon, 
that  while  his  majesty  contemplated  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  the  achievements  of  his  forces 
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Por- 
tugal, and  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  of  his 
ally  from  the   presence   and  oppressions  of  the    Cmr.  vi. 
French  army,  his  majesty  most  deeply  regretted    N-*'~v"^-' 
the  termination  of  that  campaign  by  an  armistice       1809. 
and  convention,  of  some  of  the  articles  of  which 
his  majesty  has  felt  himself  obliged  formally  to 
declare  his  disapprobation. 

"  We  are  to  express  to  you  his  majesty's  re- 
liance on  your  disposition,  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  continue  the  aid  afforded  by  bis  majesty  to  th« 
King  of  Sweden.  That  monarch  derives  a  par- 
ticular claim  to  his  majesty's  support  in  the  present  " 
exigency  of  his  affairs,  from  having  concurred 
with  his  majesty  in  the  propriety  of  rejecting  any 
proposal  for  negociation,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  parry. 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, — 
"We  are  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  inform 
you,  that  he  has  directed  the  estimates  of  the 
current  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  His  majesty 
relies  upon  your  zeal  and  affection,  to  make  such 
further  provisions  of  supply  as  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  may  render  necessary  ;  and 
he  trusts  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  find  the 
means  of  providing  such  supply,  without  any 
great  or  immediate  increase  of  the  existing  burdens 
upon  his  people. 

"  His  majesty  feels  assured  it  will  be  highly 
necessary  to  you  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding- 
the  measures  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  for  the 
purpose  of  destroyingthe  commerce  and  resources 
of  his  kingdom,  the  public  revenue  has  continued 
in  a  course  of  progressive  improvement. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — "  We  are  di- 
rected to  inform  you,  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  parliament  in  the  last  session,  for  establishing 
a  local  militia,  has  been  already  attended  with 
the  happiest  success,  and  promises  to  be  exten- 
sively and  permanently  beneficial  to  the  country. 
"  We  have  received  his  majesty's  commands 
most  especially  to  recommend  to  you,  that,  duly 
weighing  the  immense  interests  which  are  at  stake 
in  the  war  now  carrying  on,  you  should  proceed, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  consider  of  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  regular  army,  in  order  that  his  maj.csty  may 
be  better  enabled,  without  impairing  the  means 
of  defence  at  home,  to  avail  himself  of  the  military 
power  of  his  dominions,  in  the  great  contest  ia 
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HOOK  VIII.  which  he  is  engaged;  and  to  conduct  that  contest 

under  the   blessing  of  divine   Providence,    to  a 

CHAP.  VI.  conclusion  compatible  with  the  honor  of  his  ma- 
jesty's crown,  and  wilh  the  interest  of  his  allies, 
of  Europe,  and  of  (he  World." 

On  the  motion,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the 
Ivitl  of  Bridgeware!*,  seconded  by  Lord  Shef- 
field, for  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
•\»rious  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters took  place,  imputing  the  whole  failure  of 
the  expedition  to  their  incapacity;  but,  as  in  all 
such  debates,  assertion  was  endeavoured  to  be 
overruled  by  opposition:  faults  were  implied,  but 
no  specific  remedy  seemed  to  be  suggested ;  all 
appeared  to  be  wrong,  but  none  were  willing  to 
put  right ;  thus  censure  having  been  very  liberally 
dispensed,  the  proposed  reproach  was  exploded 
by  the  majority  for  a  vote  of  address. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  in  reply  to  remarks 
of  several  members  of  the  opposition,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  concluded  a  very  animated  speech  as 
follows : — 

"  There  were  some  persons  who  appeared  to 
think,  that  an  army  once  landed  could  act  as 
speedily  as  a  ship  when  it  has  left  the  port.  The 
difference,  however,  was  very  great :  the  ship  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  with  the  wind,  and  meet 
the  enemy;  whereas  an  army,  when  landed,  had 
much  difficulty  in  collecting  provisions,  and  the 
means  of  transporting  their  necessary  baggage. 
If  the  present  administration  were,  however,  to 
have  waited  till  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  our  armies,  they  must  have  stood  as  still 
as  the  last  vigorous  administration,  who  actually 
did  nothing  while  in  office.  He  would  venture 
to  say,  from  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  fate 
of  General  Blake's  army,  that  if  a  British  army 
had  landed  at  St.  Andero,  and  scrambled  as  far 
as  General  Blake  advanced,  none  of  them  would 
ever  have  corne  back.  He  was  convinced,  that 
there  \vas  not  a  single  military  man  who  would 
support  the  idea  of  a  campaign  in  the  Pyrenees 
for  a  British  army. 

"The  right  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pon- 
sonby)  had  stated,  that  the  expedition  which  had 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Portugal  had  been 
sent  to  sea,  to  seek  its  fortunes,  without  any 
particular  direction  from  government.  The  fact, 
however,  was  directly  the  reverse ;  because,  most 
unquestionably,  the  expedition  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  did  sail  with  a  most  precise  and  deter- 
minate object.  It  had  been  ordered  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  Tagus,  without  stopping  at  Co- 
runna.  This  direction  was  given  in  consequence 
of  precise  information  from  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
(which,  however,  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  un- 
founded,) that  there  were  no  more  than  5,000 
French  troops  in  Lisbon,  and  the  other  forts  upon 
the  Tagus,  and  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 's  ex- 
pedition M'ould  be  sufficient  to  dislodge  them. 


The  expedition  then  had  been  sent  out  with  pre- 
cise instructions;  but  it  would  hardly  be  con- 
tended, that  government  should  have  tied  up  the 
hands  and  the  discretion  of  such  a  meritorious 
officer  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  so  completely  as 
to  say,  that  he  must  on  no  occasion  fake  advantage 
of  any  favorable  circumstances  which  might  oc- 
cur in  the  varying  and  fleeting  fortune  of  the  war, 
without  waiting  until  he  had  made  a  direct  com- 
inunication  to  government  on  the  subject,  and  had 
received  their  answer.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
floating  armies,  under  the  command  of  trust- 
worthy officers,  might  be  of  great  service,  even 
when  acting  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  without  any  particular  directions  from 
government ;  and  he  was  confident,  'that  in  this 
manner  the  corps  of  General  Spencer  had  been 
of  considerable  service  in  marching  from  Seville 
to  Ayamonte,  and  stopping  a  portion  of  Junot's 
army  that  was  coming  to  the  relief  of  Dupont. 

"  As  to  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
him,  for  not  having  sent  sufficient  cavalry  with 
the  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  strengthen  the 
right  honorable  gentleman's  argument,  and  to 
admit,  that  it  -was  only  by  accident  that  any 
cavalry  at  all  had  been  attached  to  it.  It  was 
not  supposed  that  cavalry  was  a  proper  descrip- 
tion of  force  to  send  with  those  floating  expedi- 
tions, which  might  be  a  long  time  at  sea  before 
they  found  a  favorable  opportunity  for  landing. 
Some  of  the  cavalry,  however,  which  were  m 
Portugal,  had  happened  to  come  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  should  always  protest  against 
the  notion,  that  \ve  were  never  to  engage  an. 
enemy,  unless  we  were  equal  or  superior  to  him 
in  cavalry.  He  would  ask  the  house,  Would 
they  wish  to  blot  out  from  the  page  of  our  history 
those  brilliant  victories,  which  we  had  gained 
when  much  inferior  in  cavalry  ?  At  the  glorious 
battle  of  Alexandria,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had 
but  150  dragoons,  and  the  French  had  2,400  ca- 
valry ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  no  cavalry  at  all.  In  the  expedition 
to  Portugal,  the  government  had  made  sufficient 
provision  of  cavalry.  Our  army  would  have  been 
superior  to  the  enemy  in  this  respect,  if  the  ca- 
valry, which  was  in  Munda's  Bay  on  the  20th 
(the  day  before  the  battle),  had  landed.  The 
18th  dragoons  were  also  very  near.  He  would 
allow,  however,  that  if  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
had  the  cavalry  on  that  day  upon  which  he 
routed  the  French,  the  result  of  that  victory 
would  have  been  still  more  glorious." 

Various  other  strictures  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate ;  but  the  question  being-  put, 
the  motion  was  carried,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  address ;  and  votes  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were  passed  on 
the  25th  of  January,  in  both  bouses ;  which  also 
passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Generals  Spencer, 
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Hill,  Ferguson,  Ackland,  Nightingale,  Fane,  and 
Bowes,  and  (be  officers  under  their  command ; 
and  a  resolution,  expressive  of  I  lie  approbation  of 
parliament  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and' 
privates  at  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  which  Lord 
(Jasllereagh  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  im- 
mortal." 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  thanks  of  the  house 
for  the  defeat  before  Corunna.  The  earl  paid  a 
high  eulogium  to  the  memory  of  (he  departed 
genera),  "  whose  life,"  he  said,  "  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  country;  for  there  was 
scarcely  any  action  of  importance,  during  the  two 
last  wars,  in  which  he  had  not  participated." 
After  some  observations  on  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  retreat,  and  the  battle  in  which 
it  terminated,  and  stating,  that  in  wording  the 
motion,  the  precedent  of  Egypt,  in  which  the 
gallant  Abercombie  fell,  had  been  followed,  his 
lordship  moved  "  the  thanks  of  the  house  to 
Lieutenant-general  .Sir  David  Baird,  second  in 
command  of  the  army  in  Spain  ;  Lieutenant- 
general  the  Honourable  John  Hope,  who  took 
the  command  on  Sir  John  Moore's  receiving  the 
wound,  which  terminated  in  his  much-lamented 
death,  and  to  the  other  officers  employed." 

AH  the  lords  who  spoke  on  this  occasion  con- 
curred heartily  in  this  motion,  bestowed  the  high- 
est praise  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  and  deeply  deplored  his  loss  to  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Moira,  however,  in  giving  his  con- 
currence, could  not  avoid  asking  ministers,  "  how 
it  had  happened  that  so  heavy  and  lamentable  a 
loss  as  that  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  so  great  a 
proportion  of  his  army,  had  been  sustained,  Mith- 
out  any  one  object  having  been  obtained  except 
the  embarkation  of  the  army  ?  British  blood  and 
treasure,and  the  invaluable  lives  of  British  officers 
and  soldiers,  had  been  sacrificed  to  no  purpose. 
To  what  but  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  mi- 
nisters were  all  these  calamities  to  be  attributed  ?" 

Lord  Erskine,  too,  "  who  felt  as  much  for  the 
fame  of  the  immortal  officer  deceased  as  any  of 
their  lordships  could  possibly  feel  (from  peculiar 
or  personal  circumstances  which  he  detailed), 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  indignation 
at  such  men,  and  that  such  resources  as  ours 
should  have  been  utterly  thrown  away  and  lost 
by  the  total  incapacity  of  those  who  had  mis- 
directed their  efforts." 

Lord  Grenville  observed,  that  "  they  were 
railed  upon  to  vote  thanks  for  a  success  followed 
by  a  retreat.  The  success  belonged  to  the  army 
and  its  commander ;  the  retreat  to  those  who  sent 
them,  and  placed  them  in  such  a  situation  ;  that  a 
safe  retreat  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
looked  for.  Ministers,  for  the  folly  of  such  con- 
duct, must  answer  to  their  country." 
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cause,    by    mere    unpropitions    circumstances,    a  

well-intended  project  had  failed  !  At  length  the 
motion  was  agreed  to,  ncm.  dixs.  as  was  also  a 
motion  acknowledging  and  approving  the  ser- 
vices of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers ;  a  motion  of  thanks  to  Rear-admiral  De 
Courcy,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  other 
officers,  for  their  assistance ;  and  another,  acknow- 
ledging and  approving  the  services  of  the  seamen 
and  marines  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  the  same,  night,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  his  official  capacity,  as  minister  at  war, 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  "  loss  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  our  generals,  possessing,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  every  valuable  quality  that  can  dignify 
the  man,  and  enhance  the  superiority  of  the  sol- 
dier; at  once  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  prime 
of  professional  desert ;  giving,  in  the  evidence  of 
his  past  life,  the  best  assurance  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  his  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  talents." 
He  concluded  with  the  following  motion  :  "  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
requesting  that  a  monument  be  erected  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Join*  Moore,  Knight  of 
the  Bath ;  who,  after  an  honourable  and  merito- 
rious life,  fell  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  the  action  near 
Corunna,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  after 
having,  by  his  judicious  dispositions,  skill,  and 
gallantry,  repulsed  an  enemy  of  superior  force, 
and  secured  to  the  troops  under  his  command  a 
safe  and  unmolested  embarkation." 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  as 
were  also  other  motions  for  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  the  lieutenant-generals,  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  &c.  for  their  effectual  ex- 
ertions on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  next  business  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  was  Lord  Henry  Petty's 
motion,  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  for  a  resolu- 
tion, declaring,  1st,  That  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
and  a  maritime  convention,  concluded  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  off  the  Tagus,  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  country ;  and 
2dly,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, those  conventions  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
arisen  from  the  misconduct  and  neglect  of  his 
majesty's  ministers."  This  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  50  in  favour  of  the  ministry. 

But,  on  the  24th  of  February,  the  subject  of 
the  campaign  in  Spain,  which  had  been  inciden- 
tally the  object  of  remark  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  formally  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house,  as  a  motion  by  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Ponsonby,  "  That  it  is  indispensibly 
necessary  that  this  house  should  enquire  into  the 
causes,  conduct,  and  events  of  the  late  campaign 
in  Spain." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ponsonby's  accusative  argu- 
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BOOK  VJH.  ,n»cnts,   Lord   (,'astlereagh   observed,   that  "the 

only  reason  that  !iad  been  alleged  for  the  enquiry 

OAT.  vi.  Were  reducible  to  the  ignorance  of  the  right  ho- 
v-"*"v~>-  iiourable  mover.  And  he  did  not  think  tiiat  that 
ItW.  was>  or  liad  ever  been,  pretended  to  be  a  proper 
parliamentary  ground  for  enquiry.  As  he  could 
not  bend  to  the  cogency  of  this  reason,  he  cer- 
tainly should  oppose  tho  motion  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  declared,  that  had  there  been  the 
slightest  prima  J'acic  evidence  to  support  it,  he 
would  have  fully  concurred  in  it.  If  the  result 
of  the  campaign  in  Spain  had  not  been  as  glo- 
rious as  had  been  so  earnestly  and  justly  ex- 
pected, whether  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
discipline  of  the  Spanish  armies,  or  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  time  to  complete  that  discipline, 
still,  he  contended,  that  there  was  no  primnj'acie 
ground  for  imputing  the  blame  of  that  failure  to 
his  majesty's  ministers.  The  British  army  was 
intended  only  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  aid 
of  the  Spanish  armies  ;  and  surely  the  British  go- 
vernment was  not  to  be  blamed  because  the  Spa- 
nish forces,  unhappily,  had  not  been  able  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  military  succours  that 
were  sen!  out  to  their  assistance  from  this  country. 
"  It  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that  go- 
vernment ought  to  have  united  to  collect  full 
information  how  far  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the 
Spaniards  went  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  how  far  the  national  feeling  and  public  spi- 
rit of  Spain  were  such  as  to  justify  ministers  in 
hazarding  a  British  military  force  in  aid  of  its 
cause.  How  the  honourable  mover  could  recon- 
cile this  with  his  former  admonition  to  "  speed 
and  celerity,"  it  was  not  within  the  compass  of 
his  intellectual  powers  to  discover. 

'•  'As  to  the  selection  of  characters  proper  for 
reportitig  to  government  the  real  state  and  spirit 
cf  Spain,  would  it  have  been  rational  for  minis- 
ters to  listen  to  any  man's  opinion  on  that  point 
•before  the  formation  of  the  central  junta,  which 
alone  could  decide  on  the  views  of  Spain  '(  And 
were  they  to  leave  Spain  and  Portugal  to  their 
destinies  till  that  event  should  have  taken  place? 
The  only  rational  question  was,  Whether  it  could 
be  hoped  that  Spain,  with  our  assistance,  would 
be  enabled  to  stand  against  France?  Spain 
hiid  made  an  energetic  effort :  she  had  borne  up 
against  the  military  power  of  France  with  more 
vigour,  more  constancy,  and  better  success,  than 
those  powers  which  had  been  supported  by  for- 
midable regular  armies.  There  had  been  ma.iy 
circumstances  in  the  case  of  Spain  to  inspire  a 
confident  hope  of  its  success.  It  was  known  that 
the  popular  rising  was  the  simultaneous  effort  of 
the  whole  country.  All  the  provinces  had  risen, 
he  believed,  within  the  space  of  five  or  six  days. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  months,  they  had 
collected  an  army  in  Andalusia,  and  obtained 
a  most  decided  victory  over  the  French  under 


Dnpont,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Baylen,  in 
which  the  Spanish  army  was  little  superior  in 
number  to  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  were  so 
confident  of  their  own  strength,  that  when  Gene- 
ral Spencer  applied  to  them,  to  know  whether  he 
should  come  to  their  assistance,  they  recom- 
mended his  marching  to  the  relief  of  Portugal. 
Saragossa  also,  as  well  as  Andalusia,  presented  a 
picture  of  encouragement.  Nor  had  Leon  been 
deficient ;  for,  at  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  the 
enemy  had,  by  no  means,  the  advantage  they 
boasted  of.  The  Spaniards  had,  in  fact,  obtained 
decided  advantages,  and  would  have  effectually 
defeated  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had  the  benefit 
of  cavalry  to  follow  up  their  successes.  What 
the  Spanish  army  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  done,  if  they  had  had  sufficient  cavalrv, 
could  be  easily  inferred  from  what  they  had  dom-, 
when,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  it  succeeded 
in  driving  100,000  men  from  the  provinces  they 
had  occupied,  and  confined  them  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  tho 
co-operation  that  was  adopted  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  the  question,  "  Whether  it  was  the 
best  that  could  he  resorted  to  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ?"  he  observed,  that 
"  there  were  two  extreme  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  middle  one.  It  was  this  intermediate 
opinion  that  had  been  adopted  by  his  majesty's 
ministers.  One  of  the  two  other  opinions  was, 
that  if  Spain  was  really  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism,  she  had  the  elements  of  her  own 
salvation  within  herself,  and  did  not  want  British 
soldiers  to  fight  her  battles  ;  that  our  co-operation 
needed  not  to  go  any  further  than  supplies  of 
money,  arms,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  whatever 
other  necessaries  might  be  wanting.  Than  this 
opinion,"  he  thought,  "  nothing  could  be  more 
unwise.  Nothing  could  have  tended  more  effec- 
tually to  confirm  that  reproach  which  had  been 
dealt  out  by  the  enemy  against  us,  than  that  we 
should  not,  in  this  instance,  have  taken  an  active 
part  ourselves.  The  other  extreme  was,  that 
there  was  no  medium  between  a  great  effort,  and 
tho  greatest  of  which  we  were  capable;  and  that 
not  a  soldier  should  be  kept  at  horne.  Without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  effects  that  such  a  mea- 
sure might  produce  at  home,  if  our  utmost  efforts 
should  be  attended  with  disaster,  the  thing  would 
be  in  itself  impracticable.  There  was  a  limit 
beyond  which  ministers  could  not  go.  In  short, 
they  must  necessarily  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  national  credit,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  more  in  answer  to  this  second  extreme 
opinion,  than  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  upon 
it.  The  only  question  then  was,  Whether  the 
effort  made  by  his  majesty's  ministers  was  sufti- 
cient?  And  this  would  be  best  judged  of  by 
considering  it,  first,  as  to  its  extent;  secondly,  as 
to  its  course;  and  thirdly,  as  to  its  ability. 
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"  Witli  regard  to  its  extent,  when  information 
had  been  first  received  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
that  a  supply  of  British  troops  was  wished  for,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  native  armies  of  Spain, 
tliere  were  sent,  exclusive  of  the  10,000  men 
under  the  Marquis  Rotnaua,  liberated  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  no  less  a  force  than  45,000  or 
50,000  men,  nearly  50,000  rank  and  file  into  the 
Peniusula.  Besides  this  army,  government  had 
issued  orders  that  the  forces  iu  the  Mediterra- 
nean should  scad  out  detachments  to  act  in  Ca- 
talonia; though  subsequent  circumstances  inter- 
posed to  prevent  those  troops  to  be  detached, 
from  rendering  that  service  which  it  was  then 
intended  to  employ  them  in. 

"  The  next  question  for  the  house  to  consider 
would  be,  if  ministers  gave  the  army  of  nearly 
50,000  men  a  proper  direction?    He  assured  Mr. 
Poasouby  he  was  not  now  going  to  the  Pyrenees. 
He  could  conceive  a  man  of  common  sense  going 
to  St.  Audero,  but  he  could  not  conceive  a  man 
of  sound  sense  going  to  the  Pyrenees.     The  pert 
of  St.  Andero  might  have  been  thought  prefer- 
able to  Coruuua;  but  that  port  was  extremely 
small,  fuul  in  what  situation  would  an  army  there 
have  been  in,  with  40,000  or  50,000  French  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria,  and  that  army  but 
half  equipped,  and  all  the  transports  going  away? 
"  He  was  not  going,  with  Mr.  Ponsonby,  to 
the  Pyrenees,  but  merely  to  the  question  he  had 
put,  as  to  what  could  have  detained  the  British 
army  so  long,  during  the  interval  previous  to  the 
27th  of  October,  on  the   1st  of  which  they  made 
their  first  movement  from  Portugal  to  Spain.     He 
had,  at  an  early  period  of  the  campaign  in  Por- 
tugal, directed  that  a  communication  should  be 
opened  with  the  Spanish  generals,  on  the  subject 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  British  army  in  Spain. 
A  letter  had  been  accordingly  sent  to  General 
Castanos   on  that  subject ;  but  it  did  not  reach 
him  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of 
Cintra.     On  the  25th  of  September,  orders  had 
been  sent  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  to  move  for- 
ward with  his  army  towards   the  north  of  Spai»; 
and  on  the  same  day  Sir  David  Baird  received 
orders  to  embark  for  Ferrol  or  Corunna.     It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  29th  of  September,  that  the 
first   letter  from   Lord  William  Bentinck,  (who 
had    been   sent    to  attend    the   supreme   central 
junta)  was  written,  containing  the  answers  of  the 
junta  to  certain  questions  which  he  had  been  di- 
rected to  submit  to  them,  as  well  relating  to  the 
entrance  of  the  British  army  into  Spain,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should   be  employed  there. 
The  answers  were,  that   the  fate   of  Spain  de- 
pended on   the  early  co-operation  of  a  British 
force;  and  that  they  wished  our  forces  to  be  con- 
centrated as  one  British  army.     And  General 
Castanos  received   orders  to  confer  with  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrv- 
45. 


ing  those  wishes  into  effect.     It  was  proposed,  BOOKVlii. 

that  the  army  in  Portugal  should  make  for  Bur-  

gos,  by  the  route  of  Salamanca,  aud  Sir  David  CHAP.  VI. 
Baird  disembark  his  troops  at  Cerunna.     This   ^^"^ 
intelligence  was  received  at  Lisbon  on  the  8th  of 
October. 

"  While  the  question  respecting  the  operation 
of  the  British  forces  in  Spain  was  pending  at  Ma- 
drid, the  very  same  question  was  pending  in 
London,  and  the  very  same  decision  was  agreed 
to  at  the  same  time.  The  Marquis  of  Romana's 
opinion  on  this  subject  was  in  writing,  and  ready 
to  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house. 

"  With  regard  to  the  troops  not  being  immedi- 
ately permitted  to  land,  he  would  only  say,  that 
from  a  prior  and  distant  application  made  to  his 
majesty's  government,  for  British  troops,  ou  the 
part  of  the  juntas  of  Gallicia  and  Asturias,  mi- 
nisters had  a  right  to  expect  that  no  obstacle 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  troops  they  ,. 

might  afterwards  send.  The  juntas  of  Gallicia, 
aud  on  the  ^frontiers  of  Leon,  were  apprised  of 
the  expeditions  then  going  out;  and  letters  to  dif- 
ferent English  officers  from  our  government,  re- 
quiring them  "  to  try  every  method  to  secure  the 
troops  accommodations  on  their  landing,"  and 
necessaries  for  their  continuing  their  march,  were 
laid  before  the  respective  juntas.  He  was  very 
sorry  to  say,  that  the  juntas  had  neglected  to  act 
according  to  those  communications.  He  did  not 
wish  to  censure,  or  complain  of  their  conduct ; 
but  such  was  the  fact.  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  expe- 
rienced surprise,  that  the  movements  of  the  Bri- , 
tish  army  had  been  so  slow,  and  those  of  the 
French  comparatively  so  rapid.  But  there  wa« 
a  difference  between  an  army  fully  equipped,  and 
one  not  equipped;  between  an  army  that  would 
seize  every  thing  on  its  way  that  could  facilitate 
its  march,  whether  provisions  or  carriages,  and  an 
army  that  could  not  have  any  such  resources. 
Though  the  -Spanish  armies  under  Blake  and 
Romana,  and  that  of  Estremadura,  had,  before 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca,  suf- 
fered severe  reverses,  still  this  was  not  a  fair  test 
of  the  general  spirit  of  the  people.  They  had  at 
that  period  the  most  difficult  task  imposed  upon 
them,  that  could  devolve  to  the  nation  in  such 
circumstances.  They  were  at  the  same  time  to 
make  head  against  a  powerful  enemy,  and  to 
make  a  government.  After  the  march  of  the 
army  from  Salamanca,  the  only  object  was  to 
draw  off  the  forces  of  the  enemy  from  pushing  his 
conquests  to  the  south.  And  surely  never  was  a 
diversion  more  completely  effected." 

Lord  Castlereagh  ridiculed  the  notion  of  our 
military  character  being  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  late  reverses,  and  asked  "  if  the  disf/races-of 
Vimeira  and  Corunna  were  to  be  blotted  from  the 
memories  of  Englishmen?  If  gentlemen  were 
anxious  for  euquiry,  they  might  go  into  a  com* 
8  A 
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BOOK  Via.  mittee  that  would   occupy  them   three  months. 

•    Nothing,  however,  could  be   a  greater  mistake, 

CHAP.  VI.  than  the  supposition,  that  those  who  called   for 

x"x"v  '"^"    enquiry  meant  that  they  wanted  information.    He 

left  it  with  confidence  to  the  house  to  say,  whether 

any  case  had  been  made  out  to  justify  the  motion 

of  the  right    honourable  gentleman;  and  where 

no  case  was  made  out,  no  enquiry  could  be  called 

for." 

The  house  agreed  with  his  lordship,  the  question 
was  loudly  called  for,  and  a  division  took  place, 
when  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion 
127,  against  it  220 ;  so  that  the  ministry  had  a 
majority  of  93  in  their  favor. 

To  furnish  supplies  to  carry  on  the  various 
warfares  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged,  as 
well  as  to  subsidize  the  powers  that  were  in  con- 
cert, parliament  raised  the  vast  sum  of  47,588,024/. 
on  account  of  England. 

Such  considerable  pecuniary  assistance  gave 
increased  energy  to  her  armies;  but  Bonaparte, 
as  obstinate  as  he  was  violent,  after  the  reduction 
of  Madrid,  had  sent  a  large  force  to  Talavera  del 
Reyna,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  Cordova, 
Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  Oporto  had  been 
seized,  without  resistance,  by  Marshal  Soulf, 
though  garrisoned  by  a  force  three  times  his 
number.  Marshel  Ney,  strongly  reinforced  by 
Kellerman,  Mortier,  and  Bonnel  at  the  same  time 
giving  their  assistance  at  Lugo,  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  the  provinces  of  Gallicia,  Asturias, 
and  Biscay.  Ferrol  also,  Corunna,  Bilboa,  St, 
Andero,  and  all  places  of  importance  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain,  soon  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French  army. 

Bonaparte  having  suddenly  quitted  Spain,  re- 
turned unexpectedly  to  Paris.  The  cause  of  his 
abrupt  departure  from  Spain,  where  his  presence 
was  so  necessary  for  carrying  into  complete  ex- 
ecution his  plan  of  subjugating  that  country,  was 
owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  his  perseverance  in  the  organization 
of  the  military  levies. 

Of  the  exertions  made  at  this  time  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  the  second  siege  and  capitulation  (for 
such  it  must  be  termed)  of  Saragossa,  must  natu- 
rally form  the  most  leading  feature. 

Saragossa  capitulated  on  the  lJ)th  of  February, 
after  a  defence  the  most  glorious  and  obstinate 
which  occurs  in  modern  history.  The  chief  par- 
ticulars of  this  siege  we  shall  select  from  the 
"  Exposition"  of  Don  Pedro  Maria  Ric,  regent 
of  the  royal  audience  of  Arragon,  dated  Fonz, 
(a  town  in  Arragon)  June  4,  and  from  a  "  narra- 
tive of  the  affairs  of  Saragossa,"  by  Charles  R. 
Vaughan,  M.  P.  during  a  residence  in  that  city. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  French  began  to 
bombard  Saragossa,  with  such  fury  that  the 
bravest  and  most  intrepid  men  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  taking  precautions,  and  even  the 


clergy  suspended  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. By  this  may  be  easily  conceived  the 
impracticability  which  the  audience  experienced 
of  continuing  its  functions,  since  there  were 
neither  plaintiffs  nor  defendants,  nor  subordinate 
officers  of  the  court,  who  had  courage  to  remain 
there  during  the  term  of  audience ;  and  at  last 
the  members  themselves  were  afraid,  because  the 
building  being  contiguous  to  that  occupied  by 
the  general,  occasioned  the  enemy  to  direct  his 
fire  principally  to  that  quarter ;  and  so  many 
bombs  and  grenades  fell,  that  ultimately  they 
consumed  that  precious  monument  of  antiquity, 
with  whatever  it  contained,  except  the  registers 
and  papers,  which  were  in  the  ofiices,  and  which 
were  all  that  could  be  saved,  notwithstanding 
the  most  efficacious  measures. 

Of  Saragossa,  attacked  so  vigorously,  and  cen- 
stantly  bombarded  for  forty-two  days,  oppressed 
by  disease,  and  exhausted  by  famine;  me  fall 
was  inevitable,  especially  without  succours  from 
any  quarter. 

Saragossa  had  almost  exceeded  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility by  her  unwearied  fidelity  and  love  to  her 
sovereign  ;  and  affairs  had  reached  such  a  deplor- 
able crisis,  that,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  February, 
BTsons  of  accredited  honor  and  loyalty  came  to 
on  Ric  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  capitulating, 
in  order  that  he  should  represent  it  to  the  cap- 
tain-general ;  and,  doubtless,  according  to  mili- 
tary rules,  the  city  might,  and  ought,  to  have 
surrendered  several  days  before ;  since,  besides 
possessing  nothing  of  a  fortified  town  but  the 
name,  and  even  that  only  in  the  report  of  stran- 
gers, the  batteries,  which  had  been  constructed, 
were  demolished,  and  there  were  not  only  open 
breaches,  but  the  enemy  was  already  among 
them,  occupying  various  points  within  the  city. 
But  to  surrender,  when  their  cause  was  so  just 
and  necessary,  appeared  so  hard,  that  Don  Ric 
improved  the  charge  which  the  general  had  given 
him  of  rousing  the  people,  and  even  availed  him- 
self of  some  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  capi- 
tulate, for  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  he 
judged  proper,  according  to  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  that  people,  which  knowledge  also 
afforded  him  many  ideas  which  he  proposed,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  general  with  so  good  an  ef- 
fect, that,  in  spite  of  impossibility,  the  city  held 
out  till  destitute  of  all  resource.  The  captain- 
general,  being  himself  attacked  by  the  epidemy, 
transferred  all  his  authority,  and  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers,  to  a  supreme  junta  of  government, 
which  he  formed  in  the  night  between  the  18th 
and  19th  of  February,  naming  Don  Ric  presi- 
dent of  it.  Don  Ric  immediately  summoned  all 
its  members,  and  they  began  their  functions  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Nobody  was  ignorant  of  the  lamentable  deso- 
lation of  the  city ;  all  called  for  a  capitulation ; 
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and  although  the  junta  saw  and  thought  the 
same,  it  endeavoured  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
save  it,  and,  in  duty  to  their  sovereign,  to  accom- 
plish the  services  it  desired  ;  but,  on  investigating 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  there  was  not  a  hunt  ca- 
pable of  sustaining- so  deplorable  a  situation.  The 
chiefs  of  the  army  were  called  for,  to  give  their 
opinions  verbally,  and  in  writing;  the  major-ge- 
neral of  cavalry  represented  the  impracticability 
of  further  defence,  there  remaining  only  sixty-two 
weak  and  unserviceable  horses,  the  rest  having 
died  of  hunger;  the  major-general  of  infantry  pre- 
sented a  statement  of  the  army,  by  which  it,  ap- 
peared there  were  only  2,822  menfitforservice.  The 
commandant 'of  artillery  urged  the  surrender,  on 
account  of  the  ammunition  being  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  not  having  any  more  than  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  inquisition,  which  manufacture  would 
vanish  the  moment  a  bomb  or  grenade  fell  there. 
The  commandant  of  engineers  reported  the  forti- 
fications unserviceable,  and  the  means  of  repairing 
them  wanting-,  as  there  were  neither  men  nor  ma- 
terials, and  all  the  cloth  which  could  serve  for 
bags  of  earth  was  consumed. 

All  these  chiefs  not  only  gave  their  opinion  for 
the  surrender  of  the  place,  but  held  the  junta 
responsible  to  God  and  the  king  for  the  many 
lives  which  were  every  moment  sacrificed,  as  it 
was  morally  impossible  to  save  the  city,  whose 
surrender  would  not  prevent  it  from  returning  to 
the  dominion  of  its  legitimate  sovereign,  if  the 
nation  triumphed  over  him  who  so  unjustly  op- 
pressed it. 

The  junta,  appalled  by  so  melancholy  a  repre- 
sentation, wished  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general Don  Philip  San  Marc,  who  was 
one  of  its  members.  This  worthy  general  had  so 
signally  manifested  his  loyalty,  valour,  and  mili- 
tary talents,  that  his  vote  could  not  fail  to  satisfy 
the  general-iii-chief,  the  junta,  and  all  the  people, 
since  all  were  witnesses  of  those  estimable  qua- 
lities. This  discreet  and  brave  general  stated 
ingenuously,  that  if  the  enemy  made  a  general 
attack,  as  was  to  be  feared  from  the  preparations 
which  were  observable,  the  utter  ruin  of  Sara- 
gossa was  inevitable,  together  with  all  that  accu- 
mulation of  horror  and  calamity  consequent  on 
the  fury  with  which  the  French  troops  treaied 
every  town  they  conquered,  and  which  would 
he  greater  in  that  city,  on  account  of  the  wrath- 
ful hatred  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  them, 
their  chiefs,  and  their  emperor;  but,  that,  if  the 
attacks  were  partial,  like  those  tlipy  repeatedly 
made  every  day,  the  city  might  hold  out  for  two, 
or  four  days  at  most,  provided  that  more  people 
were  furnished  for  defence,,  and  for  the  works; 
it  being  understood  that  this  defence  was  to  be 
attempted  only  in  case  of  their  being  well-found- 
ed expectations  of  speedy  relief,  since  otherwise 
it  would  be  highly  reprehensible  to  sacrifice  so 
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many  persons  ns  perished  daily;  the  surrender  of  BOOK  vhl. 
the  city  being  unavoidable  within  the  short  term 
mentioned. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  due  knowledge,  the 
Duke  of  Villahermosa  went  to  inquire  of  the 
general  what  intelligence  he  had  respecting  suc- 
cours, and  as  he  was  so  seriously  ill  that  he  could 
give  no  account  of  any  thing,  they  demanded  of 
the  secretary  the  letters  and  documents  he  might 
have  on  that  subject,  who  transmitted  an  enigma- 
tical scrap  of  paper,  necessity  so  requiring  it,  as 
it  had  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  line1 :  it  ap- 
peared to  be  from  the  Conde  de  Montijo:  in  it  he 
informed  the  general  that  himself  and  the  Duke 
del  Infantado  wished  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Sa- 
ragossa, but  that  the  central  junta  had  ordered 
that  "  the  Swiss  should  go,"  and  they  were  to 
fall  upon  Madrid.  By  the  Swiss,  the  junta  un- 
derstood Don  Theodore  Reding ;  and,  although 
the  fame  of  this  brave  general  was  sufficient  to 
encourage  it,  it  could  not  rely  much  on  his  as- 
sistance, because,  being  in  Catalonia,  he  had  to 
cross  the  Ebro,  which  was  more  than  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  enemy  having  possessed  him- 
self of  the  suburb,  there  by  preventing  the  passage 
ever  the  stone-bridge.  Another  letter  was  sent 
by  the  secretary,  which  was  from  Don  Francisco 
Palafox,  to  his  brother,  the  general  of  Arragon  : 
that  zealous  representative  manifested,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  how  many  and  great  exertions 
he  had  in  vain  made  to  collect  troops,  and  that, 
destitute  of  the  resources  be  wished  for,  he  was 
then  at  Tortosa  assembling  the  peasantry  and 
some  troops  of  the  garrisons  on  the  coast,  which 
he  designed  to  reinforce  with  some  gun-boats  that 
were  to  ascend  the  Ebro» 

These  papers  were  of  a  very  anterior  date ; 
and,  all  circumstances  considered,  induced  the 
belief  thafthe  nation  had  suffered  misfortunes  in 
common  with  Saragossa,  which  prevented  it  from 
affording  relief.  It  was  known  that  the  brave  and 
intrepid  Perena  had  collected  a  body  of_peasan- 
ti  y,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  certain  that  they  had 
been  defeated,  as  the  French  general  had  stated 
in  his  last  summons;  and,  besides,  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  body  of  inexperienced  peasants,  in 
want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  could  encounter 
so  formidable  an  army  as  that  which  besieged 
Saragossa. 

Wnile  the  junta  was  deliberating  on  the  part  it 
ought  to  take,  the  enemy  renewed  the  bombard- 
ment in  a  tremendous  manner :  no  one  believed 
that  the  city  could  or  ought  to  hold  out  any 
longer;  but  it  was  distressing  to  abandon  a  treav 
sure  like  Saragossa,  which  had  acquired  the  es- 
teem of  all  Spain,  and  even  of  all  Europe!  Of 
thirty-four  members,  who  composed  the  junta, 
only  eight  were  of  opinion  with  Don  Pedro 
Maria  Ric,  that  the  city  should  be  maintained  •: 
not  because  the  grounds  on  which  the  others- vota«b. 
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BOOK  VIII.  were  unknown,  but  with  llie  desperate  resolution 

of  braving  the   last  danger,  in   llie  hope  that  it 

CHAP.  VI.  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some 
relief  might  arrive.  It  was  at  length  agreed  to 
acquaint  the  general  with  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  city,  in  order  that  he  should  send  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  French  general,  requesting  n  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  three  days,  which  he  did, 
assigning  for  his  object,  the  sending  officers  to 
ascertain  the  situation  and  condition  of  their  ar- 
mies, and  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  place, 
according  to  the  intelligence  they  might  bring. 
This  mode  had  been  proposed  by  Marshal  Lasnes 
himself,  in  the  above-named  summons,  notwith- 
standing which,  he  replied  that  it  offended,  him 
exceedingly,  and  vented  several  threats  against 
the  city,  unless  it  surrendered  immediately — the 
flag  returned  with  a  second  letter,  in  which  he 
was  reminded  that  the  proposal  came  from  him- 
self, and  was  invented  by  the  French,  who  prac- 
tised it  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Portugal — to  this 
he  gave  no  other  reply  than  a  shower  of  grenades, 
bombs,  and  shot;  and,  at  a.  favorable  time,  or- 
dered his  troops  to  make  tne  attack  in  several 
places  in  a  manner  that  was  irresistible.  The 
Spaniards  lost  that  evening  the  quarter  of  the 
Tanneries,  and-  a  part  of  the  Strand  leading  to 
the  stone^bridge,  and  the  Puerto-del-Angel,  which 
point,  if  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  facilitated 
to  him  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
having  recourse  to  mines  and  explosions.  The 
acquisition  of  each  house  had  cost  him  a  strug- 
gle. That  same  evening  the  Spaniards  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  four  cannon  spiked,  which 
were  in  the  battery  of  the  wooden-bridges ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  was  supposed  to  be  treach- 
erously done,  it  could  not  be  ascertained,  circum- 
stances not  affording  the  opportunity  for  investi- 
gation. 

General  San  Marc,  knowing  the  small  number 
of  men  that  remained  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
requested  of  Don  Ric  only  two  hundred  for  the 
points  attacked  ;  he  immediately  took  measures, 
which,  at  another  time,  would  have  produced  a 
thousand  armed  peasants  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  since,  besides,  having  that  same  day  charged 
Don  Miguel  Marraco,  beneficed  priest  of  Filar, 
aad  commissioned  by  the  general  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  peasantry,  to  form  a  reserve  of  a 
thousand  armed  men,  and  another  thousand  for 
the  works,  he  sent  him  an  impressive  note,  capa- 
ble of  inflaming  the  most  lukewarm;  a  similar 
one  he  addressed  to  Don  Mariano  Cerezo,  an 
honorable  citizen,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  had  known  how  to  improve  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people;  a  third  he  sent  to  a 
priest  named  Laborde,  who,  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, had  united  with  several  ecclesiastics  and 
friar*,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  encou- 
raging the  peasants  ;  he  likewise  ordered  the 


g&ierale  to  be  beaten,  in  the  new  tower,  and 
profiting  by  a  favorable  moment  when  the  enemy 
was  driven  by  the  bayonet  from  the  Convent  del 
Sepulchre,  directed  the  public  crier  to  run 
through  the  streets,  proclaiming  that  they  con- 
tended successfully;  and,  by  .the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  calling  on  the  people  to  complete  the 
victory  t 

This  ended,  General  Sat:  Marc  came  to  inform 
Don  Ric  that  seventeen  men  only  had  joined  him, 
which  clearly  shewed  the  diminution  of  inhabi- 
tants; and,  indeed,  the  few  who  remained  alive 
were  either  sick,  or  attending  those  that  were  at- 
tacked by  the  disorder.  Never  were  the  reports 
from  the  various  commanders  so  melancholy  a* 
on  that  day;  one  complained  of  being  cut  off; 
another  (hat  the  enemy  were  about  to  do  so; 
another  that  they  had  undermined  him,  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  -others;  all  called  for 
troops,  ammunition,  and  labourers,  at  a  time  when 
all  were  wanting ;  in  short,  the  painful  moment 
arrived  when  every  one  was  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering,  since  the  contrary,  so 
far  from  benefiting  the  city,  gave  greater  advan- 
tages to  the  enemy  in  the  effects  he  would  have 
made  himself  master  of  by  entering  with  lire  and 
sword. 

The  junta  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  to  Mar- 
shal Lasnes,  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties for  twenty-four  hours,  to  negociate  the  capi- 
tulation, and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  al- 
moners of  each  parish  to  acquaint  their  parish- 
ioners with  the  state  of  the  city,  and  to  transmit 
to  the  junta  the  opinion  they  formed  in  conse- 

Suence.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  French  of- 
cer,  said  to  be  commandant  of  the  besieging- 
artillery,  was  brought  to  Don  Ric,  who  informed 
him  that  his  general,  in  consequence  of  the  flag 
of  truce,  had  determined  that  the  junta  should 
wait  upon  him  within  two  hours,.  Don  Ric  in- 
stantly ordered  it  to  assemble ;  and,  as  all  the 
members  could  not  be  collected  with  that  prompt* 
titude  which  the  French  officer  desired,  (who  as- 
sured him  that,  after  the  time  was  expired,  the 
general  would  not  listen  to  them,)  he  resolved  to 
proceed  with  some  of  those  who  had  met,  leaving 
three  or  four  to  acquaint  the  others  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  flag  of  truce,  and  to  take  such  measures 
as  circumstances  might  require. 

The  firing  continued  with  vigour  on  both  sides, 
and  it  seemed  expedient  to  take  a  trumpeter  with 
them  to  announce  the  parley ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  enemy's  battery  at  Trinitarios  dis- 
charged a  royal  grenade  at  Don  Ric  and  his 
companions ;  which  violation  of  the  rights  of  men, 
Don  Ric  directly  remonstrated  against,  refusing 
to  proceed  further,  unless  assurance  was  given 
that  the  laws  of  war  should  be  observed ;  an 
aid-de-camp  of  the  French  general,  who,  a  little 
while  before,  had  come  to  announce  that  the  junta 
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was  to  repair  to  the  Casa  Blanca,  which  is  a 
large  "  while  house,"  situated  near  the  end  of  the 
canal  of  Arragon,  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  Saragossa,  and  not  to  the  nuburb,  whither  it 
had  been  ordered,  was  immediately  dispatched, 
who  gave  directions  that  the  junta  should  be  re- 
spected ;  and,  for  greater  security,  brought  an 
escort  of  infantry  to  conduct  it  to  the  presence  of 
Marshal  Lasnes. 

The  marshal  was  surrounded  by  general  offi- 
cers, and  various  persons  of  inferior  rank:  he 
received  the  junta  with  extraordinary  gravity, 
and,  after  the  usual  formalities  on  both  sides, 
took  some  turns  about  the  ruora,  treating  it  with 
the  greatest  indifference,  and  even  contempt.  At 
length,  addressing  himself  to  Don  Ric,  as  presi- 
dent, he  began  to  reprove  Saragossa  with  much 
severity,  enlarging  on  the  little  consideration  it 
deserved,  especially  for  not  having  credited  his 
assertion  when  he  summoned  it  to  surrender. — 
The  president  cut  him  short,  by  saying  that  he 
disquieted  himself  to  no  purpose,  because  the 
junta  had  commenced  its  sessions  only  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  could  not  be  responsible  for  what 
was  not  under  its  direction  :  that  to  have  surren- 
dered, without  ascertaining  the  necessity  of  if, 
would  have  been  a  madness  which  the  marshal 
himself  ought  to  consider  as  such,  but  that,  in- 
formed of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  aud  bearing  in 
mind  that  summons  of  which  he  made  so  much 
merit,  it  had  considered  of  a  capitulation,  for 
which  purpose  the  letter  he  stated  to  have  given 
so  much  offence,  had  been  sent  by  the  captain- 
general  :  that  this  had  been  repeated,  at  the  same 
time  acquainting  him  with  the  reasons  for  de- 
manding a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  that 
some  of  their  officers  might  go  out  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  nation  :  which,  not  having  merit- 
ed a  reply  from  him,  the  junta  had  of  itself  dis- 
patched a  third  flag,  requesting  a  suspension  for 
twenty-four  hours,  which  term  was  necessary  for 
ascertaining  the  will,  of  the  people,  to  whom  it 
was  accountable;  because  Saragossa,  which  had 
so  eminently  distinguished  itself  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  ought  also  lo  distinguish  it- 
self in  the  mode  of  capitulating ;  since,  among 
all  the  places  conquered  by  the  French,  none  had 
been  found  possessing  the  honor,  sincerity,  and 
good  faith,  of  Saragossa;  and  that,  acting  on 
these  principles,  it  was  his  duty  to  represent  that 
he  brought  neither  powers  nor  instructions,  nor  did 
he  yet  know  the  will  of  the  people,  but  that  he 
supposed  they  would  accept  a  capitulation,  if  it 
was  reasonable,  and  becoming  the  heroism  with 
which  the  city  had  defended  itself. 

This  admirable  address,  it  appears,  disarmed 
the  stern  marshal ;  since,  laying  aside  the  bit- 
ter reproaches  he  had  used,  he  said  that  the 
women  and  children  should  be  respected,  and 
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that  the  negociation  was  concluded.     But,  Don  BOOK  VIM. 

Ric  replied,   it  was  not   yet  begun  ;  because  that 

was  surrendering   at  discretion,  which  was  very    'HAP.  Vh 
far  from   the  intentions  of  Saragossa ;  and  if  the    '-"*"" 
marshal  insisted  on  that.  idea,  he  might  follow  up 
his  attacks   on  the    city,    whither  the    president 
would  return  with  his  companions,  and  continue 
to  defend  themselves,  since  there  were  yet  arms, 
ammunition,  and  daggers  ;   and,  as  the  fortune  of 
war  was  precarious,  it  would  finally  be  seen    for 
whom  victory  declared. 

The  marshal  then  called  his  secretary,  and  dic- 
tated the  preamble  of  the  capitulation,  and  some 
of  the  articles;  which,  when  read,  Don  Ric  pro- 
posed an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  first,  stipu- 
lating that  the  garrison  should,  as  became  it, 
march  out  with  military  honors,  to  b*>  stated  by 
the  major-general  of  infantry,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  him  for  that  purpose.  Lasnes  would  not 
consent  to  the  article  being  expressed  in  any  other 
terms  than  those  he  had  prescribed  ;  but  pro- 
mised, on  his  word  of  honor,  that  the  garrison 
should  not  only  march  out  with  military  honors, 
but  that  the  officers  should  retain  their  baggage, 
and  the  soldiers  their  knapsacks.  Don  Ric  aUo 
proposed  the  articles  respecting  religion  and  the 
laws,  which  were  granted,  though  not  with  flie 
specification  suggested  relative  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

He  likewise  propos«d  another  article,  by  which 
liberty  should  l>e  guaranteed  to  General  Don  Jo- 
seph Palafox,  to  go  wherever  he  pleased,  with  all 
his  staff;  the  marshal  replied,  that  a  particular  in- 
dividual never  was  the  subject  of  capitulation,  but 
that  he  pledged  his  word  of  honor,  General  Pa- 
lafox should  go  wherever  he  wished,  to  Mallei),  to 
Toledo, — and  on  the  president's  saying-  these 
places  would  not  suit  him,  on  account  of  being 
occupied  by  French  troops,  whose  presence  could 
not  be  agreeable,  and,  moreover,  that  he  had 
understood  he  thought  of  proceeding  to  Majorca  ; 
Lasnes  gave  his  word  of  honor  that  he  should 
go  to  whatever  place  was  convenient  to  him. 

On  the  same  security  the  marshal  offered  to 
give  a  passport  for  Don  Ric,  and  as  many  as 
wished  to  leave  Saragossa,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
contagion  ;  adding,  that  the  article  he  proposed 
on  this  head  was  unnecessary,  as  he  was  desirous 
of  terminating  the  capitulation,  and  that  all  who 
wished  it  might  go  out. 

Whilst  two  copies  of  the  capitulation  were 
drawing  up,  Lasnes  produced  a  topographical 
plan  of  Saragossa,  pointing  out  the  part  which 
would  have  been  blown  up  that  night,  for  which 

Kurpose    44,000  Ibs.    of    powder    were    already 
xlged  ;  this  was  to  be  followed  by  a  bombard- 
ment from  thirty  mortars   and  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  at  that  time  they  were  mounting 
in  the  suburb ;  (it  was  in  fact  known,  that  a  num- 
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BOOK  viii.  her  of  batteries  and  embrasures  had  been  con- 
slructcd  in  that  quarter.)  Immediately  he  chang- 
ed his  discourse,  and  descanted  on  the  benefits 
lavished  by  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Joseph, 
whose  speech,  iu  reply  to  that  of  the  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Madrid,  he  read.  Little  could  be  said 
against  the  account  he  gave  of  their  conquests 
and  victories,  because  the  siege  having-  been  so 
rigorous,  nothing  was  known  of  what  occurred 
out  of  Saragossa.  He  then  held  out  a  parcel  of 
papers,  which  appeared  to  be  French  journals, 
but  not  one  of  the  junta  took  or  even  noticed 
them.  Duplicates  of  the  capitulation  being- sign- 
ed, the  president  withdrew"  with  his  companions, 
carrying  a  copy  to  lay  before  the  other  members 
of  the  junta,  who  accepted,  ratified,  and  signed  it, 
assured  of  the  wish  of  the  city. 

The  junta  resolved  that  Don  Ric  should  try  if 
the  French  general  would  grant  some  additions 
they  considered  necessary,  which  were  a  staie- 
ment  in  the  capitulation  of  the  honors  of  war, 
which,  on  his  word,  he  had  promised  to  the  gar- 
rison ;  since,  otherwise,  they  woidd  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  gazettes,  where  the  written  capitu- 
lation only  appears.  It  was  also  required  that  the 
peasants,  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  arms, 
in  order  to  form  temporary  corps,  should  not  be 
prisoners  of  war,  since  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  regular  soldiers,  and,  besides,  would 
be  a  severe  loss  to  manufactures  and  agriculture. 
Lastly,  on  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  an  addi- 
tional article  was  solicited,  stipulating  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  their  revenues  from  the  funds 
assigned  by  the  government,  which,  to  the  junta, 
appeared  very  proper,  as,  without  it,  the  clergy 
would  be  reduced  to  indigence;  and  as,  in  fact, 
they  had  been,,  not  receiving  any  dues  except 
those  arising  from  funerals. 

But  scarcely  had  he  begun  his  proposals,  in 
terms  which  neither  could  or  ought  to  have  offend- 
ed any  one,  when  Marshal  Lasnes  flew  into  a 
violent  rage,  and  snatching  the  paper  from  him, 
threw  it  behind  him  into  the  fire,  of  which  action 
it  appeared  one  of  his  generals  was  ashamed, 
.since  he  stooped  to  rescue  it  from  the  flames. 

Lasnes  strongly  insisted  on  the  prompt  surren- 
der of  the  city;  and  Don  Ric,  with  the  rest  of  the 
junta,  returned  to  it,  after  having  requested,  that, 
as  the  capitulation  had  been  ratified,  the  corres- 
ponding copy  should  be  delivered  to  them,  which 
was  done, 

However,  before  the  surrender  took  place, 
several  French  officers  and  soldiers  entered  the 
city  in  search  of  wine,  and  to  walk  about,  and 
were  received  in  a  manner  answerable  to  the 
capitulation,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
on  thf  ir  part  observe.it  as  they  ought ;  but,  so  far 
from  that,  they  began  that  night  the  most  atro- 
cious pillage  imaginable,  continuing  it  with  such 
effrontery,  that  the  day  following  they  robbed 


publicly,  and  without  the  least  reserve ;  their 
licentiousness  went  still  further,  since  the  gover- 
nor, whom  they  had  placed  in  Saragossa,  having- 
ordered  the  metropolitan  chapter,  prelates, 
curates,  Sec.  to  go  and  compliment  the  marshal. 
which  w.as  faithfully  performed,  (he  most  pain- 
fully-cruel violations  followed:  the  curate  of  San 
Lorenzo  was  robbed  of  his  gown,  in  the  Plaxu 
del  Carmen,  a  friar  of  his  hood,  and  another 
priest  of  his  cape,  tearing-  from  him  even  hi* 
shoes.  Don  Ric  ceased  not  from  making  re- 
peated and  strong  remonstrances  ;  but  either  he 
received  no  answer,  or  was  told  that  the  evil  w;,  - 
unavoidable,  because  the  troops  had  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  plunder  they  looked  upon  as 
certain,  and  which  they  would  have  had  the 
next  day  ;  but  in  the  president's  opinion,  and  that 
of  many  others,  they  stole,  particularly  mules,  in 
concert  with  the  French  generals:  since  redress 
could  not  be  obtained,  notwithstanding  that  many 
times  restitution  of  the  mules  was  demanded  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  robbery  ;  and  a  French- 
man, from  whom  they  had  stolen  twelve,  succeed- 
ed, on  account  of  being  a  Frenchman,  in  getting 
them  restored;  but  with  the  hint  that  one  of 
them  was  adapted  for  the  coach  of  the  general-iti- 
chief,  -to  whom  he  had  to  present  it.  They  tool: 
possession  of  the  public  funds,  plundered  the 
magazines  even  of  the  army,  and  introduced  into 
the  city  confusion  and  disorder,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  wished  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and 
attention.  They.deinanded  of  Don  Ric  50,000  pair 
of  shoes,  8,000  pair  of  boots,  and  1,200  shirts,  the 
whole  new;  a  large  quantity  of  medicines,  with 
every  requisite  for  a  hospital  ;  and  a  service  of 
china  for  General  Junot,  and  that  a  tennis-court 
should  be  fitted  up  where  he  might  play.  Several 
officers  demanded  table-equipage  and  linen  ;  even 
curtains,  peiis,  paper,  &c.  &c.  there  not  being  a 
single  article  which  they  did  not  exact,  with  in- 
junctions that  it  might  be  good  and  abundant, 
and,  above  all,  at  the  expeuse  of  the  unhappy 
Spaniards. 

The  reader  may  easily  conceive  how  much  the 
president  had  to  dispute  and  suffer,  in  order  to 
avoid  these  exorbitant  demands,  which  would  for 
ever  have  completed  the  ruin  of  Saragossa.  He 
contended  with  firmness  against  maintaining  the 
chiefs  of  the  French  army,  who  so  eagerly  wish- 
ed to  support  their  pompous  titles  at  the  cost  of 
others,  till,  after  several  debates,  they  threatened 
him  with  sending  in  a  squadron  of  hussars,  to 
which  he  replied,  that  well  they  might,  since  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  demolished  and  in  their 
power;  but,  that  the  nation  would  avenge  the 
outrage,  and  from  that  moment  they  would  not 
advance  a  foot  of  ground  without  first  moisten- 
ing it  with  French  blood. 

Notwithstanding  Marshal  Lasnes'  word  of  ho- 
nor, Don  Joseph  Palafox  was  immediately  made 
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ft  prisoner,  surrounded  by  French,  and  destitute 
of  necessary  fuod.  He  was  soon  afterwards  car- 
ried towards  France;  but  (hey  were  obliged  to 
halt  with  him  on  account  of  the  illness  he  labour- 
ed under,  from  which  he  had  not  recovered  when 
they  had  torn  him  away  from  the  town,  Death 
at  last  released  the  hero  from  his  doubles. 

In  vain  were  all  Don  Ric's  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  jewels  belonging 
to  the  Lady  of  Pilar,  which,  by  order  of  the  mar- 
shal, were  carried  to  the  Casa  JBlanca,  and  return- 
ed again,  with  the  specious  pretext,  that  they 
wished  to  make  an  offering  of  them  to  Maria  San- 
tissima,  and  to  worship  her  with  the  greatest 
splendour,  especially  on  the  day  of  the  marshal's 
entry;  but,  soon  afterwards,  the  governor  sent 
for  Don  Ric  to  wait  upon  him,  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  junta  who  understood  the  French 
language  :  he  did  not  explain  the  object  of  this 
order,  nor  could  Don  Ric  ge,  on  account  of  being 
ill,  but  the  member  of  the  junta  having  gone,  he 
told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  present 
to  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  army,  intimating 
the  sum  or  vnlue  of  about  80,000  dollars,  for  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
for  the  rest.  Tin's  shock  was  terrible  to  a  town 
like  Saragossa,  particularly  at  a  time  when  all 
was  misery,  desolation,  and  wretchedness;  the 
metropolitan  chapter  continuing  its  great  services 
in  favor  of  the  kins:  and  (he  people  and  desirous 
of  ransoming  these  from  farther  troubles  at  the 
expense  of  any  sacrifice  whatsoever,  afforded  the 
means  of  surmounting  the  difficulty,  by  bestow- 
ing the  jewels  that  might  be  requisite,  from  their 
Lady  of  Pilar,  which  in  every  respect  were  con- 
sidered as  very  'insecure  from  French  rapacity  ;. 
some  members  of  the  said  chapter  and  of  the 
junta  conveyed  the  resolution  to  Don  Ric,  and  he 
had  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  agreed  to 
by  them  ;  but  not  one  of  the  French  generals  ac- 
cepted the  jewel  assigned  him  ;  and  the  affair 
terminated  in  ordering  him  to  remain  in  his 
house,  and  that  one  member  only  of  the  junta 
should  go  wiih  the  jewels  to  the  French  governor, 
where  a  commissary,  who  occasionally  acted  as 
inlendant,  met  him;  and,  taking-  the  jewels,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  member  to  the  church  of  Pilar, 
to  carry  away  the  remainder,  Marshal  Lasnes,  as 
was  reported,  retaining  the  whole. 

The  two  or  three  times  that  Don  Ric  wailed 
on  the  marshal,  in  order  to  tender  the  resignation 
of  his  employments,  and  treat  of  public  concerns, 
lie  was  never  received  ;  and  it  seems  that  on  the 
day  of  his  entry  into  Saragossa,  he  did  not  wish 
even  to  hear  him,  notwithstanding  the  attachment 
which  the  French  have  for  harangues,  since  the 
above-mentioned  commissary  informed  Don  Ric, 
before-hand,  that  he  would  address  the  marshal 
in  his  name,  so  that  he  had  not  to  speak  a  word. 
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At  length  Don  Ric  obtained  his  wish,  the  BOOKV1I1. 
French  having  reinstated,  in  the  post  of  president, 
his  predecessor,  Don  Joseph  de  Villa  y  Torre ; 
restoring  Don  Ric  to  that  of  auditor,  and  having 
officially  renounced  that  also,  since  all  the  mem- 
bers were  summoned  except  the  auditor. 

The  fall  of  Saragossa  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  French  emperor;  yet  the  valour 
which  protracted  this  melancholy  event  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  must  excite  the  wonder 
and  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  future  generations  T 
Nor  had  the  invaders  much  to  boast  of,  who 
against  nn  open  city,  with  natural  and  weak  de- 
fences, employed  subterraneous  warfare,  the  last 
resource  for  subduing  a  city  unconquerable  by 
other  means.  More  than  30,000  soldiers,  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  armies,  160  pieces  of 
artillery,  60,000  muskets,  all  was  lost  with  Sa- 
ragossa ;  500  officers  lay  beneath  her  venerable 
ruius.  So  many  sacrifices,  such  enormous  losses 
of  houses  and  property,  besides  the  lives  of 
numberless  inhabitants,  which  left  the  streets  of 
that  august  capital  desert,  delivered  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  from  the  invasion  of  the  enemy, 
and  will  ever  cause  the  name  of  Saragossa  to  be 
pronounced  with  affection,  by  patriots  of  all  ages 
and  countries. 

On  the  surrender  of  Saragossa,  a  glorious  de- 
cree was  issued  by  the  body  executing  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  state,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

"Spaniards!  Saragossa  is  still  standing,  and 
lives  in  imitation  and  in  example  ;  she  survives 
still  in  public  spirit,  which  is  ever  imbibing  les- 
sons of  valour  and  constancy  from  energies  so 
heroic;  for  who  is  the  Spaniard,  proud  of  that 
name,  who  would  be  less  than  the  brave  Sara- 
gossans,  and  not  seal  the  proclaimed  liberty  of 
ms  country,  and  his  promised  fidelity  to  his  king, 
at  the  cost  of  the  sa<ne  perils  and  the  same  la- 
bours? Let  vile  egotists,  and  men  without 
courage,  be  alarmed  at  these,  but  not  the  other 
towns  of  Arragon,  who  are  ready  to  imitate  and 
deliver  their  capital — not  the  firm  and  loyal  pa- 
triots who  behold  in  that  towu  a  model  to  imitate, 
a  vengeance  to  take,  and  the  sole  path  of  con- 
quest. Forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  who  have 
perished  before  ll>e  feeble  walls  which  defended 
Samgossa,  cause  France  to  deplore  the  barren 
and  ephemeral  triumph  she  has  gained,  and 
evince  to  Spain  that  three  towns,  of  equal  con- 
stancy and  resolution,  will  sdvethe  country  and 
disconcert  her  tyrants.  Valour  springs  from 
valour;  and  when  the  unhappy,  who  have  suffer- 
ed there,  shall  hear  that  their  fellow-citizens, 
following  them  in  the  paths  of  glory,  Itave  been 
more  favored  by  fortune,  they  will  bless  their 
destiny,  however  hard,  and  look  forward  with  joy 
to  new  triumphs." 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  unpromising  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  British  ministry  was  determined  neither 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Europe  in  its  demonstra- 
tions on  the  Peninsula,  nor  to  aller  the  course  it 
had  pursued  in  respect  to  this  war.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
British  army,  and  active  preparations  were  made 
for  a  new  campaign.  He  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, April  15,  in  the  Surveillante,  and  arrived 
at  Lisbon  on  the  22d. 

On  the  side  of  Portugal,  General  Beresford, 
who  had  been  dignified  with  the  rank  and  tide 
of  Field-tnnrsha),  was  also  appointed  generalis- 
simo, and  employed  the  honors  he  had  attained, 
as  well  as  the  power  with  which  he  was  endued, 
organizing  and  disciplining  a  Portuguese  army ; 
lien  he  accomplished  v,  jih  great  activity  and 
He  adopted  the  laudable  practice  of 
occasionally  issuing  bulletins,  not  only  for  the  in- 
formation of  ihe  army  which  he  was  forming,  but 
also  for  the  whole  Portuguese  nation  ;  by  which 
lie  communicated  events,,  as  they  occurred, 
whether  they  were  favorable  or  otherwise,  taking 
care,  however,  to  intersperse  his  information  with 
such  hints  as  fully  evinced  the  good  effects  of 
order  nnd  discipline  on  one  hand,  and  the  fatal 
issue  of  insubordination  and  confusion  on  the 
olher. 

The  Spauish  troops,  under  Silviera,  in  the 
mean  time,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the 
French  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  by  the  success- 
ful siege  of  the  important  frontier-town  ofChaves, 
in  flie  province  of  Tralos  Monies.  Notwith- 
standing its  being  supposed  to  possess  a  garrison 
of  10,000  men,  it  capitulate d  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  greatly  tended  to  inspirit  troops 
which  had  already  suffered  every  discourage- 
ment, and  prepare  them  to  bear  up  against  the 

reverses    to  which    they  were    unhappily    more 

•  •it" 

liable. 

This  spirit  became  shortly  put  to  the  test  by 
the  failure  of  an  attack  on  Victor,  who  had  drawn, 
up  bis  army  of  20,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry 


in  front  of  Medellin,  a  town  on  the  Guadiana, 
in  Estremadura.  In  close  columns,  prepared  for 
attack  or  defence,  the  flanks  covered  by  cavalry, 
and  in  front  six  batteries,  the  enemy  was  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Cuesta,  who  failed  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  cavalry,  which  supported  his  left 
wing  on  an  attack  from  that  of  the  French :  it 
was  consequently  thrown  into  disorder,  and  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  whole  brunt  of  (lie  action  on 
the  right.  The  infantry,  nevertheless,  evinced 
great  steadiness  ;  a  great  loss  of  officers  and  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoner*,  was  the  re- 
sult, and  General  Cuesta  cashiered  some  others. 
A  much  more  important  result,  however,  ensued 
in  the  celerity  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
assemble the  army  after  his  refreat,  and  render  it 
again  formidable  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  many  formed  exag- 
gerations of  the  soi-disant  King  Joseph  on  this 
action,  which  tended  to  shew  the  importance  at- 
tached to  it;  an  importance,  nevertheless,  which 
could  not  but  be  decreased  by  the  speedy  reforma- 
tion of  the  broken  army. 

The  Spanish  general  and  his  troops  were  pro- 
nounced, by  a  decree  of  the  supreme  junta,  to 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country.  Those  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  were  ho- 
nored and  promoted ;  and  the  pay  for  one  month 
of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  two  of  Chas- 
seurs, which  accompanied  them,  was  mulcted, 
and  applied  to  the  reward  of  those  who  had 
given  so  much  promise  to  the  future  energies  of 
Spain. 

Marshal  Bcresford  had  already  commenced 
operations  in  his  new  character,  and  prepared 
reinforcements  for  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  among  the 
mountains  southward  of  Salamanca,  as  well  as 
an  auxiliary  force  to  General  Cuesta,  of  between 
2  and  3,000  men,  for  a  post  on  the  line  of  the 
Thietar. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  arrived  at  Coim- 
bra,  May  2,  passed  through  an  acclaiming  mul- 
titude to  the  rich  augustlne  monastry  of  Santa 
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Cruz,  appointed  his  head-quarters,  reviewed  the 
army  on  the  fine  plain  below  the  city,  May  6,  and 
was  highly  satisfied. 

Determined  ou  marching,  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  force,  against  Marshal  Sou  It  at 
Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  suddenly  there 
and  a  part  of  his  army  in  advance  for  that  city. 
Lieutenant-general  Payne,  on  the  8th,  with  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  under  Major-generals  Cotton 
and  Hill,  marched  by  Averro,  where  the  infantry 
was  to  embark  for  Ovar,  and  turn  the  enemy  s 
right  by  the  coast.  Marshal  Beresford  made  a 
feint  or  diversion  with  his  division,  by  Lameigo 
on  the  upper  Douro.  The  remainder  moved  to- 
wards Aveiro. 

Marshal  Soult  aware  of  his  inequality  to  main- 
tain Oporto  against  the  united  British  force  which 
was  marching  against  him,  had  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem ;  first,  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  his  troops 
with  safety,  and  next,  if  favored  by  fortune,  to 
endeavour  to  draw  after  him,  northward,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley ;  which  would  thus  leave  Vic- 
tor the  opportunity  of  marching  the  French  force, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Medellin  had  remained 
stationary  between  Merida  and  Badajos,  by  the 
Tagus,  into  the  south  of  Portugal.  But  the 
judgment  and  vigilance  of  the  British  command- 
er, and  his  active  generals-of-division,  precluded 
bis  accomplishment  of  either  the  one  or  the  other; 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  hypercritieisms 
on  the  declarations  contained  in  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's  dispatch  upon  the  action  which  ensued, 
Marshal  Soult  must  be  considered  as  having 
suffered  a  signal  defeat. 

Soult  having  determined  to  evacuate  Oporto, 
and  pass  through  Leon  to  (he  French  force  in 
Gailicia,  on  the  principle  of  concentration,  took 
care  to  have  it  generally  understood,  that,  certain 
of  receiving  due  succours,  and  confident  in  his 
own  strength,  he  was  determined  to  defend  Opor- 
fo  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, he  manfleuvered  his  troops  about  the  city, 
and  for  that  ostensible  purpose  sent  out  a  con- 
siderable body  in  detachments,  many  of  which 
never  returned.  Of  the  body  which  remained, 
the  British  troops  left  few  to  follow. 

Nothing  coulcl  be  more  steady  or  vigorous  than 
the  advance  of  the  British  army,  according  to 
every  account. 

The  advanced-guard  and  the  cavalry  had 
marched  on  the  7th,  and  the  whole  had  halted 
on  the  8th,  to  afford  time  for  Marshal  Beresford, 
with  his  corps,  to  arrive  upon  the  upper  Douro. 

The  infantry  of  the  army  M'as  formed  into  three 
divisions  for  this  expedition,  of  which  two,  the 
advanced -guard,  consisting  of  the  Hanoverian 
legion,  and  Brigadier-general  R.  Stewart's  bri- 
gade, with  a  brigade  of  six-pounders,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  three-pounders,  under  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Pagef,  ana  the  cavalry,  under  Lieufenant- 
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general  Payne,  and  the  brigade  of  guards,  Bri-  BOOK  VIII. 
gadier-general  Campbell,  and  Brigadier-general   — ' 
Sontag's  brigades  of  infantry,  with  a  brigade  of 
six-pounders,    under    Lieutenant-general    Sher- 
brooke,  moved  by  the  high  road  from  Coimbra 
to  Oporto;  and  one  composed  of  Major-general 
Hill's,  and  Brigadier-general  Cameron's  brigades 
of  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  six-pounders,  under 
the  command  of  Major-general  Hill,  by  the  road 
from  Coimbra  to  Aveiro. 

On  the  10th,  in  the  morning  before  day-light, 
the  cavalry  and  the  advanced-guard  crossed  the 
Vouga  with  the  intention  to  surprise  and  cut  off 
four  regiments  of  French  cavalry,  and  a  battalion 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  cantoned  in  Albagana 
Nova,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  about  eight 
miles  from  that  river,  in  the  last  of  which  they 
failed;  but  the  superiority  of  the  British  cavalry 
was  evident  throughout  the  day.  They  took 
some  prisoners  and  their  cannon  from  them  ;  and 
the  advanced-guard  took  up  the  position  of  Oli- 
veir'a. 

On  the  same  day,  Major-general  Hill,  who  had 
embarked  at  Aveiro,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
arrived  at  Ovar  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  rigbf, 
and  the  head  of  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke's 
division  passed  the  Vouga  on  the  same  evening. 
On  the  llth,  the  advanced-guard  and  cavalry 
continued  to  move  on  thehigh  road  towards  Oporto, 
with  Major-general  Hill's  division,  in  a  parallel 
road  which  leads  to  Oporto  from  Ovar. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  advance  at  Vendos  Noras, 
between  Santo  Redoudo  and  Grijon,  they  fell  in 
with  the  out-post  of  the  enemy's  advanced-guard, 
which  were  immediately  driven  in,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  discovered  the  enemy's  advanced- 
guard,   consisting  of  about  4,000  infantry,  and 
some  squadrons   of  cavalry,  strongly  posted   on 
the  heights  above  Gijon ;  their  fronts  being  co- 
vered   with   woods  and   broken   grounds.     The 
enemy's  left  flank  was  turned,  by  a  movement 
well   executed    by   Major-general   Murray,  with 
Brigadier-general    Langwerth's   brigade  of   the 
HaHorerian  legion,   whilst  the    16th  Portuguese 
regiment  of  Brigadier-general  Richard  Stewart's 
brigade  attacked   their  right,  and  the  rifle-men 
of  the  95th,  and  the  flank-companies  of  the  29th, 
43d,  and  52d,  of  the  same  brigade,  under  Major 
Way,   attacked  the  infantry   in  the   wood    and 
villages,    in   their  centre.     These   attacks  soon 
obliged  the  enemy  to  give  way,  and  the  honora- 
ble Brigadier-general  Charles  Stewart,  and   two 
squadrons  of  the  16th  and  20th  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Blake,   having  pursued 
the  enemy,    destroyed    several,  and  took  many 
prisoners. 

On  the  night  of  th«  llth,  the  enemy  crossed 
the  Douro,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  over  that 
river. 

It  was  important   with  a  view  to  the  opera- 
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BOOKVIJT.  tions    of  Marshal    Beresford,    that  Sir    Arthur 

Wellesley  should  cross  the'  Douro  immediately, 

CHAP.  VII.  anj  iie  }ja(i  sent  Major-general  Murray  in  the 
v^"^"v/  morning  with  a  battalion  of  the  Hanoverian  le- 
gions, a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  six-poun- 
ders, to  endeavour  to  collect  boats,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cross  the  river  at  Avintas,  about  four 
miles  above  Oporto,  and  he  had  as  many  boats 
as  could  be  collected  brought  to  the  ferry,  im- 
mediately above  the  towns  of  Oporto  and  Villa 
Novo.  The  ground  en  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  this  ferry  is  protected  and  commanded  by 
the  fire  of  cannon  placed  on  the  heights  of  the 
Siena  Convent,  at  Villa  Nova;  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good  position  for  the  British  troops 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  till  they  should 
be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers. 

The  enemy  took  no  notice  of  their  collection 
of  boats,  or  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  till 
after  the  first  battalion,  (the  buffs,)  were  landed, 
and  had  taken  up  their  position  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-general  Paget,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  They  then  commenced  an 
attack  upon  them  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Soult,  which  that  corps  most  gallantly 
sustained  till  supported  successively  by  the  48th 
and  66th  regiments,  belonging  to  Major-general 
Hill's  brigade,  and  a  Portuguese  battalion,  and 
afterwards  by  the  first  battalion  of  detachments, 
belonging  to  Brigadier-general  Richard  Stewart's 
brigade. 

Lieutenant-general  Paget  was  unfortunately 
wounded  soon  after  the  attack  commenced,  when 
the  command  of  those  gallant  troops  devolved 
upon  Major-general  Hill. 

Although  the  French  made  repeated  attacks 
upon  them,  they  made  no  impression ;  and,  at 
Jast,  Major-general  Murray  having  appeared  on 
the  enemy's  left  flank,  on  his  march  from  Aviu- 
tos,  which  he  had  crossed,  and  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Sherbrooke,  who  by  this  time  had  availed 
himself  of  the  enemy's  weakness  in  the  town  of 
Oporto,  and  crossed  the  Douro,  at  the  ferry,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Villa  Nova  and  Oporto, 
having  appeared  on  their  right,  with  the  brigade 
of  guards  and  the  29th  regiment,  the  whole  re- 
tired in  the  utmost  confusion  towards  Amarantha; 
leaving  behind  them  five  pieces  of  cannon,  eight 
ammunition  tumbrils,  and  many  prisoners.  The 
enemy's  loss  in  this  action  was  very  great :  it  is- 
supposed  they  left  upwards  of  700  behind  them  in 
Oporto  sick  and  wounded.  Brigadier-general  the 
honorable  Charles  Stewart  now  directed  a  charge, 
by  a  squadron  of  the  14th  dragoons,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Harvey,  whomade  a  successful 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  In  the  dif- 
ferent actions  with  the  enemy,  the  British  lost 
some,  and  the  immediate  services  of  other,  valu- 
able officers  and  soldiers.. 


After  the  evacuation  of  Oporto  by  the  French, 
the  Commander-in-chief  took  the  laudable  prer- 
caution  to  issue  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  Inhabitants  of  Oporto ! — As  the  French 
tsoops  have  been  expelled  from  this  city,  by  the 
bravery  and  discipline  of  the  army  which  I  com- 
mand, I  require  from  the  inhabitants  that  they 
shall  comport  themselves  with  compassion  and 
humanity  towards  the  said  troops  who  may  be 
made  prisoners.  By  the  laws  of  war  they"  are 
entitled  to  my  protection,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  af- 
ford it.  It  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  Portuguese 
nation  to  revenge  upon  unfortunate  individuals 
the  outrages  and  calamities  which  it  has  suffered; 
I  direct  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  remain 
tranquil  in  the  town,  and  that  no  person  that 
does  not  belong  to  a  military  corps  shall  appear 
armed  in  the  city.  In  case  of  this  order  being 
contravened,  or  of  any  attack  being  made  upon 
the  said  individuals,  such  persons  shall  be  pu- 
nished as  guilty  of  having  disobeyed  my  orders 
— I  appoint  Colonel  Trant  commandant  of  this 
city,  unless  the  government  of  his  royal  high- 
ness shall  object  to  this  nomination.  I  order  the 
commander  to  use  all  the  means  necessary  to  en- 
force obedience  to  this  order,  and  to  produce  the 
effect  of  complete  tranquillity  and  peace,  for  which 
I  am  so  anxiously  solicitous. 

(Signed)        "  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY. 

"  Head-quarters,  Oporto,  May  13,  1809." 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  this  pro- 
clamation in  the  second  city  of  Portugal,  where, 
among  the  first  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves, were  the  stripped  bodies  of  the  dead 
enemy. 

The  army  was  there  received,  as  it  had  been 
every  where,  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of 
joy  ;  and  as  on  the  march  the  officers  had  be^n  re- 
ceived in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
troops  into  the  convents;  so  in  Oporto  they  were 
all  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  hospitality. 
The  ladies  graced  their  entrance  by  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  from  the  balconies  ;  the  aged  wept 
and  blessed  them:  and,  indeed,  though  charges 
of  this  kind  are  successively  made  as  of  course,  by 
every  army  which  succeeds  another,  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  French  soldiery  under 
Loisoa  had  so  particularly  degraded  themselves,, 
by  enormities  against  the  people  of  Oporto,  as  to 
hand  his  name  down  with  the  especial  infamy  of 
those  transactions. 

Soult,. notwithstanding  his  evident  determina- 
tion to  evacuate  Oporto,  certainly  did  not  count 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  British  operations,  and, 
therefore  fairly  incurred  the  censure  of  being  sur- 
prised. Having  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Amaran- 
tha, by  which  Marshal  Beresford  was  to  pass, 
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and  dispatched  Loison  there,  he  evidently  count- 
ed upon  a  leisure  which  Sir  Arthur  Wei lesley 
denied  him.  Above  a  thousand  sick  were  found 
in  the  hospitals. 

The  British  army  continued  indefatigable  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  "French,  of  which  there  was 
every  prospect  of  success.  By  a  variety  of  feints, 
however,  and  forced  marches,  their  general  drew 
them  towards  the  mountains. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  determined  upon 
the  expedition  to  the  north  of  Portugal,  against 
Marshal  Soult,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  Portu- 
guese general,  Silveira,  would  be  able  to  hold 
his  post  upon  the  Tamaga  till  he  should  be  rein- 
forced, by  which,  and  by  the  possession  of  Chaves, 
the  enemy's  retreat  would  have  been  cut  off,  ex- 
cepting across  the  Miuho;  and  Sir  Arthur  in- 
tended, if  successful,  to  press  him  so  hard,  as 
that  the  passage  of  that  river  would  have  been 
impracticable.  The  loss  of  the  bridge  of  Ama- 
rantha,  however,  on  the  2d  inst.  altered  his  pros- 
pects ;  he  had  then  no  hopes  that  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  who  marched  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Douro  on  the  5th,  and  arrived  at  Lamego  on  the 
10th,  would  be  able  to  effect  more  than  confine 
the  enemy  on  that  side,  and  oblige  him  to  retire 
by  Chaves  into  Gallicia,  rather  than  by,  VillaReal 
intoCastile.  General  Beresford,  however,  having- 
obliged  the  enemy's  posts  at  Villa  Real,  and 
Maisau  Frien,  to  fall  back  with  some  loss-;  and,, 
haying  crossed  the  Douro,  drove  in  General  Loi- 
son's  out-posts  at  the  bridge  of  Amarantha,  and 
again  acquired  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the- 
Tamaga  on  the  12th,  the  day.  which  the  corps 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  command,  formed 
the  passage  of  the  Douro  at  Oporto.. 

Loison  retired  from  Amarantha  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13tb,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the 
events  at  Oporto  of  the  preceding  day,  and  met 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  French  army  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  which  General  Beres- 
ford immediately  occupied..  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  was  uuable  to  commence  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  till  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  the 
Hanoverian  legion  moved  to  Valonga,  under 
Major-general  Murray.  On  that  evening  he  was 
informed  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  morning  de- 
stroyed a  great  proportion  of  his  cannon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penafrel,  and  had  directed  his 
march  towards  Braga. 

Thig  appeared  to  be  the  probable  result  of  the 
gituation  in  which  he  found  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  General  Beresford's  operations  upon 
the  Tamaga;  and,  as  soon  as  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley had  ascertained  that  the  fact  was  true,  ho 
inarched,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  with  the 
army  in  two  columns,  towards  the  river  Minho. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  Arthur  directed  General 
Beresford  upon  Chaves,  in  case  the  enemy  should 


turn  to  his  right;  and  Major-general  Murray  to  BOOK  VIII. 

communicate  with  General  Beresford,  if  he  should 

find,   as  reported,  that  Loison  remained   in  the  CHAP.  VII. 
neighbourhood  of  Amarantha. 


On  the  evening  of  the  14th  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  was  certain,  from  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my's detachments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Braga, 
that  he  intended  to  direct  his  retreat  upon  Chaves, 
or  Monte  Alegre,  and  directed  General  Beres- 
ford, in  case  of  the  latter  movement,  to  push  on 
for  Montery,  so  as  to  stop  the  enemy,  if  he 
should  pass  by  Villa  de  Ric.  General  Beres- 
ford had  anticipated  Sir  Arthur's  orders  to  march 
his  own  corps  upon  Chaves,  and  had  already  sent 
General  Silveira  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Tuivaes 
and  Afelgassy,  near  Salomonde,  but  he  was  un- 
fortunately too  late. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  at  Braga  on  the 
15th,  General  Murray  being  at  Guimaraens,  and 
the  enemy  about  fifteen  miles  in  their  front ;  and 
at  Salomonde,.  on  the  16th,.  they  had  an  affair 
with  the  rear-guard..  The  guards,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sberbrooke  and  Brigadier-gene- 
ral Campbell,  attacked  their  position ;  and,  hav- 
ing turned  their  left-flank  by  the  heights,  they 
abandoned  it,,  leaving  a  gun  and  some  prisoners 
behind  them.  This  attack  was  necessarily  made 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

On  the  17th,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  moved  to 
Ruiveas,  waiting  to  see  whether  the  enemy  would 
turn  upon  Chaves,  or  continue  his  retreat  upon 
Monte  Alegre,  and  on  the  18th  to  Monte  Alegre  ; 
where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  found  that  he  had 
taken  a  road  through  the  mountains  towards 
Orense,  by  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  him  to  overtake  him,  and  on  which 
he  had  no  means  of  stopping  him. 

The  enemy  commenced  his  retreat,  by  destroy- 
ing a  great  proportion  of  his  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. He  afterwards  destroyed  the  remainder  of 
both,  and  a  great  proportion  of  his  baggage,  and 
kept  nothing,  excepting  what  the  soldiers  and  a 
few  mules  could  carry.  He  left  behind  him  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  road  from  Penafrel 
to  Monte  Alegre,  was  strewed  with  the  carcasses 
of  horses  and  mules,  and  French  soldiers,,  who 
were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry,  before  the 
British  advanced-guard  could  save  them. 

Their  soldiers  had  plundered  and  murdered  the 
peasantry  at  their  pleasure ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley saw  many  persons  hanging  in  the  trees  by 
the  sides  of  the  road,. executed  for  no  reason  that 
he  could  learn,  excepting  that  they  had  not  been 
friendly  to  the  French  invasion  and  usurpation  of 
the  government  of  their  country  ;  and  the  route 
of  their  column,  on  their  retreat,  could  be  traced 
by  the  smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set 
fire. 

The  JBiilieh  took  about  509  prisoners.     Upoa, 
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BOOKVllI.  the  whole,  the  enemy  had  not  lost  less  than  a 
fourth  of  his  army,  and  all  his  artillery  and  equip- 
ments, since  attacked  upon  the  Vouga. 

Notwithstanding-  the  desolation  produced  in  the 
French  army  by  this  pursuit,  the  loss  of  the 
British  was,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  more 
trifling  than  could  be  admitted  as  probable,  were 
it  not  that  while  the  troops  pursued  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity,  they  did  not  abandon  any  of  the 
equipments  or  stores  of  their  force  as  was  con- 
stantly the  case  with  the  French. 

After  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  determined  to 
discontinue  the  further  pursuit  of  Marshal  Soult's 
army,  and  to  return  with  the  British  troops  to  the 
southward,  he  heard  that  Marshal  Victor  had 
broken  up  on  the  Guadiana,  and  bad  made  an 
attack,  and  bad  carried  Alcantara  on  the  14th. 

A  small  garrison,  consisting  of  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  under  Colonel 
Mayne,  and  the  Idanha  Nova  battalion  of  Por- 
tuguese militia,  had  occupied  that  place  since  the 
army  marched  to  the  northward,  which  it  was 
forced  to  evacuate  with  some  loss,  in  consequence 
of  this  attack. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  bridge 
over  the  Tagus,  which  failed,  and  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry crossed  immediately. 

The  extensive  line  of  country  occupied  by  the 
1st  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  and  the  Spa- 
nish troops  and  Portuguese  cavalry  by  which  it 
was  reinforced,  forming  the  advance  of  the  corps 
of  observation  ,  left  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  un- 
der General  Mackenzie,  at  Abrantes,  extending 
from  Almeida  on  the  left,  to  the  inaccessible 
Sierra  de  Franca  on  the  right,  with  a  garrison  of 
six  thousand  Spaniards  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in 
their  rear,  made  such  a  demonstration  towards 
the  enemy  as  could  not  but  leave  him  in  doubt,- — 
a  doubt  difficult  to  solve, — whether  a  force,  by 
many  multiplications  more  powerful,  might  not 
defend  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal. 

In  fact,  not  only  every  means  was  strictly 
practised  to  preclude  the  enemy  from  ascertain- 
ing the  real  strength,  or  rather  weakness,  of  the 
force  employed ;  but  even  the  allies  had  rea- 
son to  conceive  it  much  greater  than  it  ever 
was.  For  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French 
were  even  attacked,  and  piquets  surprised  and 
captured,  and  every  thing  wore  the  appearance 
of  offensive  activity,  so  that  the  supreme  junta  of 
Spain  placed  under  the  chief  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  troops 
in  Leon. 

That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  we  shall  in- 
stance a  few  of  their  early  efforts. 

A  small  French  force,  forming  an  out-post  at 
the  village  of  Labqbada,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
with  his  British  officers  and  some  dragoons  of  the 
legion,  galloped  into  it,  surprized,  and  after  a 


short  resistance,  made  the  whole  prisoners.  Cap- 
tain Picaluci,  Lusitanian  light-horse,  acting  aid- 
de-camp  to  Colonel  Mayne,  leading  his  men  for- 
ward in  the  most  gallant  manner,  received  a  ball 
through  his  heart.  The  arms  of  the  prisoners 
were  delivered  te  Spanish  peasants,  and  them- 
selves sent  into  the  woods. 

Irritated  at  the  loss,  the  French  sent  a  con- 
siderable body  to  redeem  it,  but  without  any 
other  success  than  compelling  the  little  party  to 
retire,  and  taking  Lieutenant  1'l^strange,  seven- 
ty-first regiment,  prisoner;  who  had  mounted 
on«  of  the  captured  horses,  as  superior  to  his 
own.  General  D'Urban  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Grant  eminently  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
affair. 

Intelligence  having  been  obtained  that  the 
French  had  made  a  very  considerable  requisition 
of  money  and  horses,  from  the  town  of  Sedesma, 
on  the  Toures,  under  penalty  of  its  destruction, 
with  its  magistrates ;  the  same  officers,  with  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  mounted  on  mules  and 
horses,  with  100  infantry,  (both  including  by  the 
way  several  stragglers  of  Sir  John  3Ioore's 
army)  proceeded  to  that  town  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  enemy  with  his  booty. 

The  junta  were  found  waiting  in  state,  with  the 
requisitions  in  readiness,  the  rapacious  plunder- 
ers not  having  yet  returned  for  it,  so  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  transfer  it  into  the  safer  hands  of 
the  junta  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  leaving  instead  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  receipt  for  the  enraged  enemy, 
who  arrived  within  au  hour  afterwards,  but  was 
thus  precluded  from  exercising  any  severities 
against  the  inhabitants. 

A  French  garrison  was  in  consequence  imme- 
diately sent  to  occupy  it;  the  out-posts  of  which 
Lieutenant-colonel  Grant  almost  immediately 
after  surprized,  and  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  legion,  as  they  were  sitting 
round  their  fires  in  the  woods. 

Those  and  similar  affairs  cleared  the  neighbour- 
hood from  the  French  marauders,  who  were  intimi- 
dated by  their  active  intrepidity,  which  excited 
also  the  spirit  and  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  pea- 
sants and  Guerillas,  and  prevented  the  corps 
under  General  La  Pisse  from  entering  Portugal 
by  Almeida,  in  aid  of  Marshal  Soult  against  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley. 

When  the  occupation  of  Puerto  de  Bainos  be- 
came necessary  to  prevent  the  communication 
between  that  general  and  Marshal  Victor,  oppo- 
sed to  General  Cuesta,  on  the  Tagus,  at  Alrnarez, 
Colonel  Mayne,  with  two  battalions  of  the  legion, 
were  employed  on  that  service  with  similar  effect. 
The  colonel  strengthened  this  pass  by  artillery, 
on  the  commanding  points,  and  mining  the  roads 
through  it.  He  also  assisted  in  fortifying  the 
town  of  Bejar ;  receiving  in  compliment  from  its 
inhabitants  the  celebrated  ducal  sword  preserved 
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there.  And,  though  last,  not  least,  on  this  sub- 
ject, among  other  passing  captures,  was  that  of  a 
large  convoy  with  important  dispatches  1'roui 
Paris  mails  for  Madrid.  Of  these,  the  first  na- 
turally were  appropriated  to  the  consideration  and 
disposal  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ;  there  were,  also, 
of  no  less  consequence,  the  seals  of  the  soi- 
ditant  King  Joseph's  government;  and  there 
were  also  presents  for  the  French  officers,  with  a 
handsome  watch  for  the  Intendant-general  Danet, 
at  31adrid.  There  were,  also,  innumerable  love- 
letters,  of  the  teuderest  nature,  from  the  Parisian 
fair,  which  must  ever  remain  sacred ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  such  billets  doux  on  the 
vivid  imaginations  of  generous  partizans,  wander- 
ing amid  the  lonely  and  romantic  scenes  of  the 
lofty  Sierra  d'Estrella 

But  among  the  tokens  of  imperial  favor  and 
affection,  there  was  one  which  was  neither  exempt, 
reserved,  nor  sacred,  though,  as  an  object  of 
domestic  endearment,  it  might  certainly  claim  a 
various  tribute  of  regard. — It  was  French  butter 
for  the  table  of  King  Joseph,  and  was,  by  the 
laws  of  want  and  war,  entirely  estranged  for  his 
pseudo  majesty. 

A  subsequently-captured  dispatch  of  La  Pisse 
to  Victor,  also,  described  his  having  marched  a 
column  of  6,000  men  towards  him,  and  its  return 
in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Puesto  de 
Bainos.  His  feelings  on  this  subject  was  soon 
after  demonstrated,  by  an  attack  on  the  post  of 
Major  1'Estrange,  at  the  bridge  of  Esla,  in  which 
that  officer  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  force  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Also  in  a  severe  attack  upon 
the  post  of  Colonel  J.  Wilsen,  by  General  Ham- 
erstein's  regiment  of  chasseurs  a  Cheval,  which 
was,  however,  compelled  to  retire. 

An  attack  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo  succeeded  by 
the  force  of  7,000  men  from  Salamanca  threaten- 
ing assault,  which  Lieutenant-colonel  Grant,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  legion,  and  four  guns  posted 
in  front,  received  by  a  salute  of  artillery,  and  a 
r<-|)ly  of  the  governor,  that  accession  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  duty.  Upon  which  General  La 
Pisse  thought  it  best  to  remonstrate  gently  on 
t,he  impropriety  of  the  Spanish  general  and  Ga- 
rus  ftfffermg  themselvet  to  be  misled  by  British 
officers  to  resistance  against  his  soldiers,  plunder 
the  King  of  Spain,  &c. 

To  the  repulsion  of  this  tricking  siege  is  to  be 
added  another  brilliant  affair  with  a  French  co- 
lumn at  San  Felices,  on  the  Agueda,  at  the  same 
time,  in  which  Lieutenant-colonel  Grant  eminently 
distinguished  himself. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  gone  to  Coria,  to  take 
the  command  of  a  corps  sent  by  General  Beres- 
ford,  to  be  united  with  another  detached  by  Ge- 
neral Cuesta,  to  act  on  the  rear  and  right  flank  of 
Marshal  Victor.  On  his  way  he  received  in- 
formation that  Cuesta  was  retreating,  and  that 
the  combination  could  not  take  place. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  he  marched  BOOK  Fill 
with  the  detachment  of  troops,  consisting  of 
about,  200  men  of  the  regiment  of  Avila,  130  of 
the  legion  under  his  command,  sixly  Spanish 
and  thirty  Portuguese  dragoons,  with  one  how- 
itzer and  one  fieM-piece,  with  the  intention  of 
surprising  or  carrying  the  posts  of  the  enemy  at 
Barba  del  Puerco. 

When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village, 
he  detached  Lieutenant-colonel  Wilson,  with 
eighty  Spaniards  and  some  horse,  to  alarm  the 
enemy  in  his  rear,  in  case  of  resistance ;  the 
main  body  was  close  upon  the  village  before  the 
enemy's  sentries  perceived  its  approach ;  when 
Lieutenant-colonel  Grant,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Don  Carlos  D'Espagne,  aid-de-camp  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  captain-general,  gallopped  forward 
with  the  cavalry,  and  killed  or  secured  such  part 
of  the  enemy  as  could  not  reach  in  time  the  rocks 
in  the  descent  of  the  mountains. 

The  commanding  officer  and  sixteen  men  were 
pressed  so  hard  by  the  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-colonel  Wilson,  that  they 
were  unable  to  reach  the  bridge,  and  were 
obliged  to  throw  themselves  into  a  cave  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  which  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access. 

The  Spaniards  and  a  part  of  the  legion  went 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son posted  the  remainder  of  the  legion,  with  the 
howitzers,  on  the  height  commanding  Barba  del 
Puerco,  and  the  road  of  San  Felices ;  and  he 
brought  the  gun  through  the  village  to  the  ridge 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  bridge,  from  which  si- 
tuations the  artillery  played  with  very  great  effect, 
on  the  guards  ascending  the  San  Felices  road, 
and  the  reinforcements  which  subsequently  des- 
cended. 

The  enemy  sent  immediately  forward  from 
San  Felices,  where  he  had  3,000  men,  detach- 
ments of  light  troops,  who  took  post  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  opposed  to  Sir  Robert's  troops, 
and  where  they  kept  up  a  very  brisk  fire;  which 
was  as  briskly  answered,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  but  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  their  part,  from  the  activity  and 
excellence  of  some  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  marks- 
men, particularly  some  officers  and  chasseurs, 
peasants. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  persevered  in  throwing 
more  troops  forward,  and  not  having  the  means  or 
intention  lo  occupy  the  post  of  Barba  del  Puerco, 
especially  as  Sir  Robert  was  aware  that  he  could, 
and  did,  by  single  persons,  pass  and  assemble  a 
large  force  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  who  could 
divide  and  turn  the  British  position  to  right  and 
left ;  he  withdrew  his  guns  from  Barba  del 
Puerco  to  its  height;  when  the  Spaniards  re- 
ascended  the  hill,  and  formed  on  a  height  about 
400  yards  from  lh«  village.  The  troops  of  the 
legion  maintained  the  ground  obstinately  against 
8D 
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BOOKVIll.  the  tirailleurs  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  on 
every  side. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  gradually  withdraw  his  guns 
and  the  Spanish  infantry  in  separate  divisions ; 
then  the  cavalry,  as  the  ground  did  not  admit  of 
its  acting  ;  and  when  the  main  fcody  had  thus  de- 
scended the  hill,  and  passed  an  intervening  open 
.space,  extremely  unfavorable  to  cross  under  an 
enemy's  fire  from  the  height,  he  withdrew  the 
troops  of  the  legion;  and,  by  keeping  up  a  fire 
from  behind  the  rock  that  favored  his  skirmish- 
ers, he  passed  also  (he  rear-guard,  without  any 
loss  or  the  smallest  disorder,  to  the  rocky  height 
beyond  the  plain,  where,  again  making  a  stand  in 
some  strength,  the  enemy  halted  and  retired  up 
the  hill. 

The  troops  bad  directions  to  halt  at  Viella  de 
Cervo,  where  Sir  Robert  remained  during  the 
night,  constantly  patroling  to  Barba  del  Puerco ; 
and  where  he  found  that  the  enemy  early  at  night 
had,  from  fear  of  an  attack,  withdrawn  his  forces, 
leaving  only  a  small  guard. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  was  guilty  of  a  most 
flagitious  breach  of  faith  and  military  honor. 
When  Sir  Rebert  Wilson  was  informed  of  the 
officer  and  his  party  being  in  the  cave,  at  whom 
the  Spaniards  were  endeavouring  to  pour  fire  from 
every  direction,  he  desired  Lieutenant  Wilson  to 
offer  them  their  lives,  on  condition  of  surren- 
dering ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Don  Carlos 
D'Espagne  accompanied  him,  to  prevent  the 
Spanish  infantry  from  firing.  Finding  that  the 
communication  could  not  be  made  on  this  side 
of  the  bridge,  these  officers,  joined  by  Lieulenant- 
eolonel  Grant  and  Lieutenant  Charles,  of  the 
Royal  British  artillery,  passed  the  bridge,  ad- 
vanced with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  proposed 
the  terms  Sir  Robert  desired.  The  officers  came 
forward,  and  said  it  was  what  they  wished,  and 
begged  Lieutenant-colonel  Wilson  to  approach 
nearer.  At  the  instant  a  volley  was  fired  at  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  officers ;  and  the  fire  was  con- 
tinued until  they  passed  the  bridge  again.  Un- 
fortunately it  happened  at  the  moment  (hat  the 
enemy's  detachments  were  descending  the  hill, 
so  that  the  complete  example  could  not  be  made 
which  such  conduct  imperiously  demanded ;  but 
most  of  the  assassins  perished,  for  only  the  officer 
and  four  men  came  out  of  the  cave  alive. 

The  co-operation  and  communication  of  the 
French  general  being  cutoff,  and  the  peasantry  of 
the  surrounding  country  excited  against  him,  he 
found  himself  impelled  to  make  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  the  south,  for  a  junction  with  Vic- 
tor's corps  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  by 
crossing  it  at  the  bridge  of  Alcantara. 

Colonel  Mayne's  division  was  thus  brought  into 
an  embarrassing  situation  in  his  front.  The  re- 
sources of  this  excellent  officer,  however,  did  not 
fail  him;  he  moved  on  Cacillas  de  Flores,  and 


tried  to  gain  the  pass  of  Peralis,  which  headed 
the  enemy's  column,  with  the  hope  of  arresting 
its  progress,  till  a  junction  of  every  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  force  could  1)8  effected;  and,  finding 
this  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  cut  off"  their  detach- 
ment at  Payo,  and,  though  unsuccessful,  made 
some  prisoners.  It,  however,  formed  a  junction 
at  this  place  with  Colonels  Wilson  and  Grant,  to 
whom  at  night  arrived  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who 
had  made  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

This  whole  force,  with  irregular  additions, 
pursued  the  enemy,  for  two  days,  with  every  spe- 
cies of  annoyance,  the  enemy  conceiving  himself 
pursued  by  a  large  and  efficient  army. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  enemy,  under  Victor, 
having  made  an  attack  on  the  small  garrison  of  Al- 
cantara, carried  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  autient 
and  renowned,  though  poorly  fortified,  city,  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  river,  over 
which  is  a  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  built  by  the 
dignified  Trajan.  They  excavated  the  road  to  the 
depth  of  near  twenty  feet,  and  also  constructed  a 
kind  of  abbatis  across  it.  They  then  urgently  soli- 
cited, by  every  means,  a  British  force  for  its  defence. 

Colonel  Mayne,  under  whose  command  the  bri- 
gade at  Alcantara  remained,  had,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  issued  the  following  orders : 

"  In  the  event  of  the  enemy  moving  upon  Al- 
cantara in  great  force,  you'will  order  immediately 
the  two  hundred  infantry  under  your  command 
to  fall  back  to  the  heights  of  Alcantara,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tagus,  remaining  with  the  cavalry 
under  your  orders  as  long  as  you  can  in  safety, 
for  any  information  concerning  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance. I  find  the  town  of  Alcantara  so  tho- 
roughly indefensible,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  take  any  steps  for  its  defence ;  and  the  greater 
object  being  the  pass  of  the  Tagus,  it  must  be 
abandoned ;  but  should  the  enemy  come  forward" 
in  small  force,  or  in  any  numbers  equal  to  our 
own,  I  should  recommend  a  skirmishing  retreat, 
falling  back  upon  my  force,  which  shall,  in  this 
case,  be  prepared  to  give  them  a  very  warm  re- 
ception. 

"You  will  patrole  on  the  line  of  Caceres,  towards 
Aroydo  de  Puerco,  and  in  the  circle  of  Alcantara, 
as  your  judgment  may  point  out  to  you,  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  upper  line  of  the  Tagus. 

"  You  will  send  reports  to  my  head-quarters 
every  third  day,  of  every  thing  that  passes  under 
your  command;  being  careful  in  procuring  and 
forwarding,  immediately,  every  other  information 
of  greater  importance. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)        "  WILLIAM  MAYNE, 
"  Colonel,  commanding  the 
brigade  at  Alcantara." 

On  the  following  day,  General  Cuesfa  thus  ad- 
dressed him  for  a  co-operation. 
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"  Most  excellent  Sir, — The  news  that  I  have 
received,  that  2,000  troops  have  arrived  under 
your  command  in  the  place  of  Alcantara,  has 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  more 
particularly  so,  as  I  understand  these  to  be  the 
advance  of  a  large  army  of  British  troops,  under 
his  excellency  General  Wellesley,  moving  into 
Spain. 

"  I  should  think  Marshal  Victor  with  his  army 
will  make  a  disposition  to  enter  Portugal  from 
Estremadura,  to  relieve  General  Soult:  and  it 
wilfgive  me  much  pleasure  to  concert  any  plans 
for  the  impediment  of  the  enemy's  movement  in 
the  vicinity  of  Badajos  and  Elvas,  the  former 
place  being  now  fortified  and  strengthened  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  It  is  also  probable,  they  may 
try  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,  and  to  move 
on  to  Castello  Branco,  in  Portugal. 

"  Your  excellency  may  depend  upon  every  in- 
formation that  I  can  obtain  ;  and  of  my  determi- 
nation to  pursue  the  enemy's  movement  in  either 
case ;  and  to  harrass  them  by  every  means  in  my 
power. 

"  I  trust  your  excellency  will  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
transpire  for  the  good  of  our  common  cause,  and 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  my  greatest  desire  to 
render  every  assistance  to  the  allies,  as  captain- 
general  of  the  province  of  Estremadura. 

"  May  God  preserve  your  excellency,  &c. 

(Sign«d)        "  GREG.  BE  LA  CUESTA." 

The  several  juntas,  in  their  addresses  to  Colonel 
Mayne,  returned  their  most  cordial  thanks  for 
the  military  skill  which  he  had  displayed  with 
his  few,  but  valiant  troops,  for  the  defence  of 
Alcantara  and  its  dependencies.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  views  and  hopes,  to  which  the 
daring  valour  and  discriminating  zeal  of  this 
extraordinary  little  force  had  certainly  given  birth, 
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Alcantara  could  not  be  saved:,     It  was   cannon-  BOOK  VIII. 

aded    and   forced  ;  and    the  determined  spirit  of • 

the  inhabitants,  which  would  have  inspired  a  ge-  CHAP.  VII. 
ne'rous  enemy  with  respect,  only  produced  the  ^"^^^ 
severe  enormity  of  war. 

In  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  dated  May  20,  we  find 
the  following  account  of  this  gallant  battle: 

"  When  the  French  army,  in  Estremadura, 
abandoned  the  Guadiana,  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  Tagus  at  Alcantara.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
this  place  was  attacked  by  a  division  of  10  or 
12,000  men,  commanded  by  Marshal  Victor, 
Duke  of  Belluna,  in  person  ;  they  were  opposed 
by  the  Loyal  Lusitanian  legion,  with  six  pieces- 
of  cannon,  the  militia  regiment  of  Idanhia  Nova, 
and  fifty  horse  of  the  llth  regiment  of  cavalry: 
the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Mayne,  of  the 
Loyal  Lusitanian  legion,  whose  force  did  not 
exceed  1,800  men. 

"  This  valiant  commandant  and  garrison  dis- 
puted the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  for 
nine  hours,  and  then  retired  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
so  much  superior  to  them,  with  all  their  artillery, 
to  Lodiero. 

"  The  fire  of  the  enemy,  whose  whole  force  was 
engaged,  was  tremendous  beyond  conception,  al- 
though the  loss  of  the  patriots  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  theirs,  which  at  least  amounted  to 
1,400  men. 

"  Lieut.-colonel  Grant,  the  second  in  command, 
gave  the  greatest  assistance  to  Colonel  Sfayne, 
and  those  two  officers  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
merit  for  their  bravery  and  conduct  on  this  trying 
occasion.  The  enemy's  cavalry  followed  them 
until  dusk  ;  but,  by  their  judicious  management, 
the  retreat  was  effected  in  the  greatest  order, 

"  The  courage  of  1,800  Portuguese,  at  the 
battle  of  Alcantara,  will  remain  a  monument  to 
posterity,  and  does  not  yield  to  the  greatest  ac- 
tions of  our  ancestors." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wants  of  the  British  Army. — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  Letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh. — Second  Attack 
of  the  Enemy  at  the  Bridge  of  Alcantara. — General  Blake's  unsuccessful  Attack  on  Saragassa. 
— Intercepted  Dispatches,  containing  Details  of  the  Enemy's  Operations, — Symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching Battle. — A  Plan  of  Operations  concerted. — Battle  of  Talavera.—Rtmarks. — Biogra- 
phical Sketch  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (Duke  of  Wellington.) 


SIR  Arthur  Wellesley,  about  to  proceed  to 
the  eastern  frontier,  found  not  only  that  the  im- 
pediments which  had  attended  the  return  of  his 
army  from  the  north  of  Portugal,  arose  from  not 
being  able  to  get  forward  the  necessaries  re- 


quired with  sufficient  rapidity,  but  from  the  abso- 
lute want  of  them  in  the  capital ;  and  that  an  early 
supply  would  not  only  be  necessary,  but,  perhaps, 
indispensable  to  his  progress  towards  Spayi. 
This,  however,  did  not  impede  the  operations 
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- — . dated  May  31,  his  excellency  thus  addiessed  Lord 

Oi.u-.  VIII.  Castlercagh. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  lordship,  that, 
since  my  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  the  enemy  has 
withdrawn  the  corps  which  had  taken  possession 
of  Alcantara  on  the  lith,  and  his  army  is  concen- 
trated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres,  between 
the  Jaqua  and  the  Guadiana.  The  Spanish 
army,  under  General  Cuesta,  had  advanced  from 
its  possession  at  Llrena,  upon  receiving  accounts 
of  the  enemy's  march  from  the  Guadiana,  and  the 
advanced-guard  bad  attacked  a  fortified  post  which 
the  enemy  still  held  at  Merida.  But,  by  a  letter 
from  General  Cuesta,  of  -the  20th  instant,  I  find 
that  he  had  discontinued  the  attack,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
swelling  of  the  Guadiania.  His  bead-quarters 
were,  by  the  last  accounts,  at  Fuente  del  Mistre. 

"  General  Mackenzie  is  in  the  mountains,  behind 
Castello  Branco,  and  he  had  been  directed  again 
to  occupy  Alcantara  in  such  force  as  to  be  able  to 
secnre  that  passage  over  the  Tagus. 

"  The  army  is  in  march  towards  this  place : 
the  leading  brigades  have  already  arrived  here, 
and  I  expect  the  whole  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

"  The  march  has  been  delayed  in  some  degree, 
in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  and 
the  general  want  of  shoes  by  the  troops ;  it  having 
been  impossible  to  bring  up  from  Lisbon  a  suffi- 
cient supply  before  this  time. 

"  The  arrangements,  however,  are  all  made  for 
the  early  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Tagus; 
and  they  will  begin  their  march  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

This  letter,  at  the  same  time,  was  accompanied 
with  a  request  that  directions  might  be  given  fora 
supply  of  30,000  pair  of  shoes,  for  the  use  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon  at  an  early  period. 
It  was  also  desirable  (he  added)  that  the  store- 
keeper should  give  directions  that  these  shoes 
shoukl  be  of  the  best  quality.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  also  begged  Lord  Castlereagh  to  order, 
that  1,500,000  pounds  of  biscuits  should  be  sent 
to  Lisbon,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  3,000,000 
pounds  of  hay,  and  3,000,000  pounds  of  oats.  To 
this  Sir  Arthur  added : — 

"  That,  from  every  information  he  had  received 
of  the  probable  supply  of  money  for  bills  upon 
England,  it  was  bis  opinion  that  a  sum,  mounting 
to  not  less  than  Ml  10.000  pounds  sierling,  ought 
to  be  sent  to  Lisbon  at  an  early  period." 

Thin  did  noi.  however,  impair  the  zeal  of  the 
army  in  its  progress,  and  Sir  A.  Welleslev  was 
enabled  to  add  the  arrival  of  his  van  in  Spain. 

*'  Since  I  wrote  last,  Mais'  al  Victor  has  broken 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres,  has  removed 
his  head-quarters  to  Trinsillo,  and  passed  a  di- 


vision  of  his  army  over  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge 
of  Alcantara.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  are 
about  to  retreat. 

"  A  part  of  the  army  of  General  Cuesta  was,  by 
the  last  accounts  of  the  3d  of  June,  on  the  Gua- 
diana, near  Medellin,  and  one  division  near  Me- 
rida; the  whole  are,  I  understand,  advancing  to- 
wards that  river. 

"  A  part  of  the  troops  under  my  command 
have  arrived  upon  the  Tagus,  at  Abrantes,  and 
the  remaining  four  brigades  are  following-  them." 
In  the  mean  time,  the  corps  under  f-'eneral 
Mackenzie,  forming  the  advance,  Colonel  .\Iayne, 
with  a  reinforcement  to  his  legion,  was  appointed 
by  him  to  command  the  van  of  the  allied  army 
moving  into  Spain. 

Colonel  Mayne  returned  to  the  post  of  Al- 
cantara, which  unfortunate  town  was  now  ren- 
dered a  scene  of  desolation  by  the  French.  The 
enemy  at  this  time  occupied  all  flip  villages  in  its 
vicinity,  and  patroled  within  five  miles  of  the 
town.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June, 
Colonel  Mayne  was  again  attacked  by  four  co- 
lumns of  infantry,  three  squadrons  of  horse,  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery.  The  caunonading  con- 
tinued on  both  sides  a  short  time,  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  he  had  received  from  Mar- 
shal Beresford,  he  blew  up  the  centre  arch  of 
the  bridge  of  Alcantara ;  the  last  act  of  Trajan's 
grandeur,  and  the  only  one  remaining  in  that  part 
of  Spain. 

Colonel  Mayne*s  army  did  some  execution  witli 
their  shells  from  the  heights,  dispersing  two  co- 
lumns of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  when  they 
were  advancing  on  the  town.  The  French  were 
about  fi,000  ;  when  they  discovered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  they  retired  by  the  road  of 
Brosas,  and  never  again  took  a  regular  position. 

The  joint  army  of  Valentia  and  Arrogan,  under 
the  command  of  General  Blake,  on  the  10th  of 
May  proceeded  against  Alcaniz,  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  seated  on  the  river  Guada- 
loupe,  near  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  French.  These  the  Spaniards  drove, 
in  great  disorder,  from  that  important  post ;  and 
afterwards  routed  and  forced  smaller  parties  of 
the  enemy  from  other  stations.  Under  such  suc- 
cess, General  Blake  was  induced,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  to  make  an  attack  on  Saragossa ;  but, 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Souchet  attacked 
him  for  two  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
shite  ;  General  Blake,  however,  was  enabled  to 
repel  him;  but  on  the  third  day,  when  the  bat- 
tle was  renewed  in  the  valley  of  Almonazir,  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  army,  without  firing  a  shot, 
though  opposed  by  only  one-third  of  'heir  num- 
beis,  suddenly  look  flight,  and  left  their  general, 
attended  by  oniy  six  or  seven  officers.  The  Spa- 
niards not  only  abandoned  their  baggage  but 
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threw  down  their  arms.  This  army  was  com- 
posed principally  of  raw  recruits  i'rom  Valencia: 
they  I'.ad  acted  with  courage  on  sundry  former 
occasions,  and  would  probably  have  continued  to 
display  the  same  spirit,  had  not  the  most  villain- 
ous, insidious  arts  been  employed  to  excite  alarm, 
mid  thus  produce  their  sudden  dispersion. 

General  Blake,  in  his  extreme  grief  and 
anxiely  for  this  transaction,  was  not  sparing  of 
bis  reprobation,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  junta, 
ai\d  treated  the  base  cowardice  of  bis  army  in  the 
terms  such  conduct  truly  deserved.  His  own  cha- 
racter and  conduct  he  vindicated  with  becoming 
spirit,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  general  to  foresee  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  panic  fear,  nor  was 
the  contagion,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be 
prevented."  In  some  instances,  indeed,  parties 
of  Spaniards,  after  having  made  their  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  the  field,  before  the  issue  of 
the  battle  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  were 
received  by  their  countrynien  without  marks  of 
displeasure  or  disrespect ;  but  the  fugitives  of 
Belshite  were  treated,  and  every  where  spoken  of, 
with  ridicule  and  contempt. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
with  Mr.  Canning,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
printed  and  laid  before  parliament  in  May,  1809, 
is  the  following  extract:  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
an  effort  should  immediately  be  made  for  cloth- 
ing the  Spanish  troops  in  a  national  uniform. 
The  adoption  of  this  measure  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  custom  which  so  generally  prevails  of  their 
throwing  down  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  dis- 
persing, and  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  being  not  soldiers,  but  simply  pea- 
sants." 

By  two  curious  dispatches  from  Marshal  Soult, 
which  had  been  intercepted,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  effected  his  retreat  from  Gallicia,  and 
arrived,  on  the  24th  of  June,  at  the  Cuebla  deSa- 
nabria.  His  letters,  which  were  directed  to  King 
Joseph,  contained  a  detail  of  his  proceedings 
since  the  2d,  and  of  the  whole  of  his  retreat 
through  Monforte,  Montefurado,  Bello,  and 
Viana.  This  retreat  \vas  proceeded  by  an  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  Marquis  of  Romana's  force  by 
an  operation  combined  with  Marshal  Ney ;  but 
it  seemed  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  check 
which  the  latter  received  at  Puerto  de  San  Cayo, 
and  which  determined  him  to  fall  back  upon  San- 
tiago. 

The  two  generals  appeared  to  have  been  upon 
very  bad  terms;  Marshal  Soult  thought  that  the 
situation  of  his  army,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
freat  from  Oporto,  was  such  as  made  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  in  Gallicia,  where  there  were  no 
means  of  providing  them  the  necessary  equip- 
ments ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  another 
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powerful  motive,  from  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Ar-  BOOK-VHI. 

thur  Wellesley's  march  to  the  southward,  to  at- 

tack  General  Victor;  and  he  plainly  insinuated 

that  Marshal  Key  failed  in  the  co-operation  in- 

tended  to   have  been   directed   against  Orense, 

with  the  intention  of  obliging  him,  Slarshal  Soult, 

to  remain  in  Gallicia.     Marshal  Ney,  on  his  side, 

had  not  admitted    the  justness  of  the  calcula- 

tion, according  to  which  Marshal  Soult  concluded 

that  it  would^  be   possible   for  him  to  maintain 

himself  alone  in  Gallicia.     Soult's  letter,  though 

very   cautiously  worded,    plainly    indicated   the 

disgust  of  a  part  of  his  army  at  the  species   of 

war  which  they  had  to  carry  on,  and  their  weari- 

ness of  the  atrocities  which  they  had  been  com- 

mitting, and  which  had  been  followed,  in  some 

instances,  by  a  terrible  retaliation. 

Marshal  Ney  left  Corunna  on  the  22d,  and  had 
entirely  evacuated  the  whole  of  the  province  on 
the  28th. 

In  the  state  of  incertitude  in  which  the  allies 
remained,  even  the  following  dispatch  from  Ge- 
neral Cuesta,  dated  "  Bridge  of  Almaraz,  June 
26,  1809,"  appeared  important. 

''  Most  excellent  Sir,  —  When  ray  van-guard 
passed  the  Tagus  I  received  notice  that  the  ene-  ' 
my's  whole  force  was  at  a  short  distance  between 
this  and  Oropesa,  and  a  great  part  of  them  in  am- 
buscade in  the  woods,  hoping  to  surprise  and  cut 
off  my  van-guard,  in  case  of  its  advancing  incau- 
tiously. This  intelligence  made  me  more  circum- 
spect, and  I  suspended  the  passage  of  the  river,  and 
am  occupied  in  repairing  the  bridge,  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  formed  my  infantry  and  artillery 
on  the  left  bank,  in  order  to  protect  the  retreat 
of  the  van-guard  in  case  it  should  be  obliged  to 
effect  it. 

"  We  have  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy  having 
abandoned  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  they  will  do  so  as  long  as  they  continue 
in  the  above  project  :  on  the  other  hand,  their  de- 
lay may  be  of  advantage  to  us,  by  affording  time 
for  the  arrival  of  the  British  army,  which  I  con- 
sider is  already  advanced  on  its  march  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tietar." 

The  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  this  pe- 
riod, though  in  their  immediate  results  not  de- 
cisively important,  afforded  strong  presages  of 
the  active  operations  about  to  ensue,  like  the  first 
distant  motion  of  a  tempest  ;  and  prepared  the 
British  army  fully  to  expect  a  grand  struggle  with 
the  enemy,  in  which  the  character  of  the  allied 
troops,  and  the  value  of  their  co-operation,  would 
be  evinced,  and  the  nature  of  the  campaign  at 
least  decided. 

Though  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  for  a 

considerable  time  inactive,  he  was  anxious,  if  pos- 

sible, to  strike  some  decisive  blow  ;   but  before 

this  could  be  attempted,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
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BOOK  Vill.  that  some  plan  of  co-operation  should  he  concert- 
ed between  liiin  and  the  Spanish  generals,  par- 
ticularly with  General  Cuesta.  Indeed  he  was 
more  desirous  of  the  co-operation  of  this  general 
than  solicitous  that  the  Spanish  generals  should 
make  any  kind  of  attempt  of  importance,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  British  army.  General  Cuesta 
heartily  coincided  in  Sir  Arthur's  wishes,  and 
promised  that  he  would  suspend  any  particular 
operations  till  the  British  army  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.  Sir  Arthur,  according  to 
the  correspondence  which  was  afterwards  laid 
before  parliament,  had  also  many  obstacles 
which  intruded  themselves,  in  managing-  and 
coming  to  a  perfect  understanding  with  the  cen- 
tral junta;  the  junta  had  likewise  great  difficul- 
ty in  calling  forth  the  means  and  energy  of  the 
country.  A  plan  of  operations  was,  however, 
concerted,  and  their  armies  commenced  their 
march  towards  Madrid. 

On  the  20th  of  July  a  conjunction  of  the  forces 
took  place,  and  measures  were  immediately  con- 
sulted, for  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  generals.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  commanding 
a  corps  of  Portuguese,  amounting  to  from  3,000 
to  4,000  men,  whom  he  had  been  at  very  consi- 
derable pains  to  bring  into  a  state  of  excellent 
discipline,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Escalona, 
on  the  river  Alberche ;  the  corps  under  Venegas 
advanced  to  Argonda ;  and  the  main  strength 
of  the  allied  army  marched  on  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  were  posted  at  Olalla,  a  town  in 
New  Castile. 

The  junction  and  march  of  the  allied  army 
up  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  having-  taken  place, 
and  a  march  having  commenced  towards  the 
French  under  Victor,  a  general  engagement  was 
daily  expected.  Prayers  were  offered  up  for  the 
success  of  the  allies,  to  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  all  events,  at  the  cathedral  church  of  Seville, 
at  which  <he  central  junta  attended  iu  a  body. 
General  Cuesta's  advanced-guard  was  attacked 
on  the  2fith  of  July,  near  Torriios,  and  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  to  the  left  bank  ot  the  Alberche.  The 
army  of  the  enemy,  remaining  stiil  at  Olalla, 
indicated  its  determination  of  trying  the  result  of 
a  general  action. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  prompted  by  such  a 
seeming  resolution  of  the  French,  was  not  one  to 
disappoint  them  in  their  intentions ;  and  there- 
fore, considering  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta- 
luvera  del  Reyna,  a  town  half-way  between  Pla- 
centia  and  Madrid,  and  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  distant  from  both,  was  a  good  position  ;  and 
General  Cuesta  having  consented  to  take  up  this 
position,  on  the  27th  in  the  morning,  the  British 
General  Sherbrooke  was  ordered  to  retire  with 
his  corps  to  its  situation  in  the  line,  leaving  Ge- 
neral Mackenzie,  with  a  division  of  infantry  and 


a  brigade  of  cavalry,  as  an  advanced  post  in  the 
wood  on  the  right  of  the  Alberche,  which  covered 
the  left  flank  of  the  allies. 

An  extent  of  nearly  two  miles  was  taken  tip  by 
the  position  of  the  troops  at  Talavera.  Where 
the  British  troops  were  stationed,  the  ground 
was  open  on  the  left,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
height,  on  which  a  division  of  infantry,  under 
Major-Gcneral  Hill,  was  drawn  up  in  echelon, 
and  in  second  line.  Still  farther  to  the  left  was 
a  valley,  unoccupied  on  account  of  being  com- 
manded by  the  height,  which  was  situated  be- 
tween that  height  and  the  mountains,  the  range 
of  which  appeared  at  too  much  distance  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  expected  action.  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  town  of  Talavera,  down  to 
the  Tagus,  were  stationed  the  Spanish  troops, 
forming  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army.  Great 
part  of  the  ground  \vas  covered  by  olive-trees, 
and  intersected  by  banks  and  ditches.  A  heavy 
battery,  in  front  of  a  church,  was  occupied  by 
Spanish  infantry,  which  defended  the  high-road, 
leading  from  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche.  The 
town  itself,  and  all  its  avenues,  were  defended  in 
a  similar  manner.  There  was  also  a  oommaud- 
iug  spot  in  the  centre,  between  the  British  and 
Spanish  armies,  on  which  the  British  had  begun 
to  construct  a  redoubt,  with  some  open  ground 
in  the  rear;  at  this  spot  was  posted  a  division  of 
infantry,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  dragoons  an<l 
some  Spanish  cavalry. 

The  alacrity  of  the  British  forces  in  preparing 
to  join  the  Spanish  army  was  mentioned,  in  a 
very  expressive  manner,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  his  first  dispatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated 
from  Placentia,  15th  July,  1809,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  Lord, — After  I  had  written  to  your  lord- 
ship on  the  1st  instant,  Joseph  Bonaparte  crossed 
the  Tagus  again,  and  joined  Sebastian!  with  the 
troops  he  had  brought  from  Madrid,  and  with  a 
detachment  he  had  brought  from  Marshal  Vic- 
tor's corps,  making  the  corps  of  Sebastiani  about 
28,000  men,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  Vane- 
gas'  corps.  Vanegas,  however,  retired  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  Colonel 
Larcy,  with  his  advanced-guard,  attacked  a 
French  advanced  corps  in  the  night,  and  destroyed 
many  of  them. 

"  The  French  troops  then  returned  again  to 
the  Tagus,  which  river  Joseph  had  crossed  with 
the  reinforcements  which  he  had  taken  to  Sebas- 
tiani's  corps;  and  this  last  corps,  consisting  of 
10,000  men  only,  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ta- 
gus, about  Madnelejos,  in  front  of  Vanegas,  who 
was  again  advanciag. 

"  The  last  accounts  from  this  quarter  were  of 
the  8th. 

"  The  French  army  under  Victor,  joined  by 
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Che  detachments  brought  by  Joseph  from  Sebas- 
tiani's  corps,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
35,000  men,  are  concentrated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Talavera,  and  on  the  Alberche ;  General 
Cuesta's  army  has  been  in  the  position  which 
I  informed  your  lordship  that  it  had  taken  up 
since  I  addressed  yon  on  the  1st  instant. 

"  The  advanced-guard  of  the  British  army 
arrived  here  on  the  8th,  and  the  troops  which 
were  with  me  on  the  Tagus  arrived  by  the  10th ; 
the  23d  light  dragoons,  and  the  48th  arrived  yes- 
terday; the  61st  regiment  will  arrive  to-morrow. 

"  1  went  to  General  Cuesta's  quarters  at  Al- 
maraz  on  the  10th,  and  stayed  there  till  the  12th, 
and  I  have  arranged  with  that  general  a  plan  of 
operations  upon  the  French  army,  which  we  are 
to  begin  to  carry  into  execution  on  the  18th,  if  the 
French  should  remain  so  long  in  their  position. 

"  The  Spanish  army  under  General  Cuesta 
consists  of  about  28,000  men,  (exclusive  of  Va- 
negas's  corps)  of  which  7,000  are  cavalry.  About 
14,000  men  are  detached  to  the  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bispo,  and  the  remainder  are  in  the  camp  under 
the  Puerte  de  Mirabete. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  the  seven  battalions  of  infantry  from  Ire- 
land and  the  islands,  and  the  troop  of  horse-ar- 
tillery from  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 

"  General  Craufurd's  brigade  is  on  its  march  to 
join  the  army,  but  will  not  arrive  here  till  the 
24th  or  25th. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY." 

This  dispatch  was  truly  indicative  of  the  energy 
with  which  the  British  government  was  desirous 
to  conduct  the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula ;  but 
the  next  dispatch,  dated  at  Talavera  del  Reyna, 
July  24th,  fully  evinced  the  vast  inconveniencies 
which  both  the  British  and  Spanish  forces  were 
compelled  to  suffer. 

My  Lord, — According  to  the  arrangement 
which  I  had  settled  with  General  Cuesta,  the  army 
broke  up  from  Placentia  on  the  17th  and  18th  in- 
stant, and  reached  Oropesa  on  the  20th,  where  it 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  army  under 
iiis  command. 

"  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  marched  from  the 
Vetita  de  Bazagon,  on  the  Tietar,  with  the  Lu- 
sitanian  legion,  a  battalion  of  Portuguese  chas- 
seurs, and  two  Spanish  battalions  on  the  15th ; 
he  arrived  at  Arrenas  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  Al- 
berche, at  Escalona,  on  the  23d. 

"  General  Vanegas  had  also  been  directed  to 
break  up  from  Madrileyos  on  the  18th  and  19th, 
and  to  march  by  Trembleque  and  Ocana  to  Pu- 
enteduenas  on  the  Tagus,  where  that  river  is 
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crossed  by  a  ford,  and  thence  to  Arganda,  where  BOOK  VIII. 
he  was  to  arrive  on  the  22d  and  23d. 

"  On  the  22d,  the  combined  armies  moved 
from  Oropesa,  and  the  advanced-guards  attacked 
the  enemy's  outposts  at  Talavera.  Their  right 
was  turned  by  the  1st  hussars  and  the  23d  light- 
dragoons  under  General  Anson,  directed  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Payne,  and  by  the  division  of  in- 
fantry under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Mackenzie,  and  they  were  driven  in  by  the 
Spanish  advanced-guards,  under  the  command  of 
General  Sarjas,  and  the  Duke  d'Albtiquerque. 

"  We  lost  eleveu  horses  by  the  fire  of  cannon 
from  the  enemy's  position  on  the  Alberche,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  some  men  wounded. 

"  The  columns  were  formed  for  the  attack  of 
this  position  yesterday  ;  but  the  attack  was  post- 
poned till  this  morning  by  desire  of  General  Cues- 
ta, when  the  different  corps  destined  for  the  at- 
tack were  put  in  motion,  but  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired at  about  one  in  themorning  lo  Santa  Olalla, 
and  thence  towards  Torrijos  ;.  1  conclude  to  form, 
a  junction  with  the  corps  under  General  Sebas- 
tiani. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  enemy  as 
I  could  wish,  on  account  of  the  great  deficiency 
of  means  of  transport  in  Spain.  I  enclose  the 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  I  thought  it  proper  to  ad- 
dress upon  this  subject  to  Major-general  O'Don- 
noghue,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
my, as  soon  as  I  found  that  this  country  would 
furnish  no  means  of  this  description. 

"  General  Cuesta  has  urged  the  central  junta 
to  adopt  vigorous  measures  to  relieve  our  wants  ; 
till  I  am  supplied,  I  do  not  think  it  proper,  and 
indeed  I  cannot  continue  my  operations.  I  have- 
great  hopes,  however,  that  before  Jong  1  shall  be 
supplied  from  Andalusia  and  La  Maneha  with 
the  means  which  I  require,  and  1  shall  then  re- 
sume the  active  operations  which  I  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish. 

"  I  have  thehonor  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  "  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY." 

Perplexed  with  these  untoward  circumstances,, 
and  encompassed  with  difficulties,  the  British 
Commander-in-chief  determined  on  hazarding  an 
action.  He  did  not  suffer  trifles  to  suspend  his. 
operations  ;  and;  though  disaffection  pervaded  the 
minds  of  too  many  of  his  country  men  in  Great 
Britain,  he  considered  much  more  than  their  hag- 
gard ideas  had  suggested ;  he  considered,  as  it 
'  afterwards  .proved,  that  the  only  effectual  war- 
fare to  harass  French  policy  must  take  place  io> 
the  Peninsula. 

His  resolution  did  not  waver ;  for  about  two- 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  27th  of  July,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  division  under  General 
Mackenzie,  who  gradually  fell  back  in  good  or- 
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BOOK  VIII.    tier,  though  not  without  souse  loss,  on  (!;e  left  of 

— : 1 — ,    the  position   of  the  combined  armies*.     Towards 

fn\r. VIII.  evening  the  'French  made  an  attempt  to  over- 
'  throw  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  formed  the 
right  wing- of  the  allied  army,  but  the  endeavour 
•uas  unsuccessful.  They  commenced  a  general 
nllack,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on  the 
allies,  by  a  cannonade  on  the  left  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  by  an  attempt  with  cavalry  to  over- 
throw the  Spanish  infantry;  in  this,  also,  they 
entirely  failed.  A  division  was  then  pushed  along 
the  valley  on  the  left  of  the  height  occupied  by 
Major-general  Hill,  by  which  the  French  gained 
a  momentary  possession  ;  but  Major-general  Hill, 
by  an  attack  with  the  bayonet,  displaced  the 
enemy,  and  regained  his  position.  His  posilions 
were  again  twice  attacked  in  the  night,  and  at 
day-light  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  by  two  di- 
visions of  the  French  infantry  ;  but  in  both  those 
attacks  they  were  bravely  repulsed  by  General 
Hill  and  his  troops.  The  French  had  also  made 
similar  attacks  on  the  troops  under  General 
Campbell,  but  were  equally  unsuccessful ;  for 
that  officer,  supported  by  a  regiment  of  Spanish 
cavalry  and  two  battalions  of  Spanish  infantry, 
completely  discomfited  them,  and  took  their  can- 
non. General  Sherbrooke's  division,  which  formed 
the  left  and  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  army, 
was  next  attacked  ;  but  that  division  instantly  re- 
ceived the  enemy  with  the  points  of  theirbayonets, 
and  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter.  Jn 
this  part  of  the  contest,  the  brigade  of  guards, 
which  had  formed  part  of  this  division,  in  their 
engerness -to  pursue  the  enemy,  advanced  too  far, 
and  were  thrown  into  a  temporary  confusion,  by 
having  exposed  their  left  flank  to  the  fire  of  a 
battery ;  but  a  part  of  General  Cotton's  brigade 
of  cavalry,  on  observing  this,  pushed  forward, 
and  covered  them,  till  they  were  enabled  to  regain 
their  original  position. 

Thus  foiled,  in  every  point  of  attack  against 
the  allied  army,  having  also  lost  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  some  of  their  men,  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  the  French  considered  it  most  advise- 
able  to  commence  a  retreat,  which  they  effected, 
in  good  order,  across  the  Alberche. 

Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  never 
calculated  with  any  degree  of  exactness ;  but 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  estimated  it  at  10,000 : 
though  the  French  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  loss  of  the  allies  must  have  been  greater  than 
theirs,  owing,  they  asserted,  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cannon  they  were  enabled  to  bring  into 
the  field  against  them.  The  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  nearly  <i,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Among  the  killed,  were  Major-general 
Mackenzie,  Brigadier-general  Langworth,  and 
Brigadier-general  Beckett.  Asthe  Spanish  troops 
were  only  engaged  partially,  their  loss  was  com- 


paritively  small,    not  exceeding    1,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

In  order  to  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  those  under  his 
command,  we  think  it  proper  to  give  the  account 
of  this  brilliant  action  which  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  addressed  to  LordCasllereagh  : 

"  Talavera  del  Rcyna,  July  29,  1809. 

"  My  Lord, — General  Cuesta  followed  the  ene- 
my's march  with  his  army  from  the  Alberche  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  as  far  as  Santa  Olalla, 
and  pushed  forward  his  advanced-guard  as  far  as 
Torrijos. 

"  For  the  reasons  stated  to  your  lordship,  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  24th,  I  moved  only  two  di- 
visions of  infantry  and  abrigade  of  cavalry  across 
the  Alberche  to  Casalegos,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke,  with  a  view  to 
keep  up  the  coirimnnication  between  General 
Cuesta  and  me,  and  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
corps  at  Escalona. 

"  It  appears  that  General  Vanegns  had  not 
carried  into  execution  that  part  of  the  plan  of 
operations  which  related  to  nis  corps,  and  that 
he  was  still  at  Damiel,  in  La  Mancha';  and  the 
enemy  in  the  course  of  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th, 
collected  all  his  forces  on  this  part  of  Spain,  be- 
tween Torrijos  and  Toledo,  leaving  but  a  small 
corps  of  2,000  men  in  that  place. 

"  His  united  army  thus  consisted  of  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Victor,  of  thai  of  General  Sebastian!, 
and  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  the  guards 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid, 
and  it  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
aided  by  Marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and  Ge- 
neral Sebastian!. 

"  On  the  26th  General  Cuesta's  advanced- 
guard  was  attacked  near  Torrijos,  and  obliged  to 
fall  back,  and  the  general  retired  with  his  army 
on  that  day  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alberche, 
General  Sherbrooke  continuing  at  Casalegos,  and 
the  enemy  at  Santa  Olalla. 

"  It  was  then  obvious,  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  try  the  result  of  a  general  action,  for  which  the 
best  position  appeared  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Talavera,  and  General  "Cuesta  having  con- 
sented to  take  up  this  position  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  I  ordered  General  Sherbrooke  to  re- 
tire with  his  corps  to  its  station  in  the  line,  leav- 
ing General  Mackenzie,  with  a  division  of  infan- 
try and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  as  an  advanced 
post  in  the  wood  on  the  right  of  Alberche,  which 
covered  our  left  flank. 

"  The  position  taken  up  by  the  troops  at  Ta- 
lavera extended  rather  more  than  two  miles ;  the 
ground  was  open  upon  the  left,  where  the  British 
army  was  stationed,  and  it  was  commanded  by  a 
height,  on  which  was,  in  echelon  and  in  second 
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line,  a  division  of  infantry  under   the   orders  of 
Major-genera)  Hill. 

"  There  was  a  valley  between  this  height  and 
a  range  of  mountains  still  further  upon  the  left, 
which  valley  was  not  at  first  occupied,  as  it  was 
commanded  by  the  height  before-mentioned  ;  and 
the  range  of  mountains  appeared  too  distant  to 
have  any  influence  upon  the  expected  action. 

"  The  right,  consisting  of  Spanish  troops,  ex- 
tended immediately  in  front  of  the  town  of  Ta- 
Javera  down  to  the  Tagus.  This  part  of  the 
ground  was  covered  by  olive-trees,  and  much  in- 
tersected by  banks  and  ditches.  The  high  road 
leading  from  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  was 
defended  by  a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  a  church, 
which  was  occupied  by  Spanish  infantry.  All 
the  avenues  to  the  town  were  defended  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  the  town  was  occupied,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Spanish  infantry  was  formed  iti 
two  lines  behind  (he  banks  on  the  roads  which 
led  from  the  town  and  the  right,  to  the  left  of 
our  position. 

"  In  the  centre,  between  the  two  armies,  there 
M«as  a  commanding  spot  of  ground,  on  which  we 
Lad  commenced  to  construct  a  redoubt,  with 
some  open  ground  in  its  rear. 

"  Brigadier-general  Alexander  Campbell  was 
posted  at  this  spot  with  a  division  of  infantry, 
supported  in  his  rear  by  General  Cotton's  brigade 
of  dragoons,  and  some  Spanish  cavalry. 

"  At  about  two  o'clock  on  the  '27th,  the  enemy 
appeared  in  strength  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alberche,  and  manifested  an  intention  to  attack 
General  Mackenzie's  division. 

"  The  atlack  was  made  before  they  could  be 
withdrawn;  but  the  troop*,  consisting  of  General 
Mackenzie's  and  Colonel  Donkin's  brigades,  and 
General  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  andsupported 
by  General  Payne  with  the  other  four  regiments 
of  cavalry,  in  the  plain  between  Talavera  and 
the  wood,  withdrew  in  good  order,  but  with  some, 
loss,  particularly  by  the  2d  battalion  (>7th  regi- 
ment, and  2d  battalion  31st  regiment,  in  the 
wood. 

"  Upon  this  occasion  the  steadiness  and  disci- 
pline of  the  45th  regiment,  and  of  the  5th  bat- 
talion 60th  regiment,  were  conspicuous  ;  and  I 
had  particular  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  Major-general  Mackenzie  with- 
drew his  advanced-guard. 

"  As  the  day  advanced,  the  enemy  appeared  in 
larger  numbers  on  the  right  of  the  Alberche,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  he  was  advancing  to  a  general 
attack  upon  the  combined  army. 

"  General  Mackenzie  continued  to  fall  back 
gradually  upon  the  left  of  the  position  of  the 
combined  armies,  where  he  was  placed  in  the 
second  line,  in  the  rear  of  the  guards,  Colonel 
Don  kin  being  placed  in  the  same  situation  fur- 


ther  upon  the  left,  in  the  rear  of  the  King's  Ger-  BOOK  VI1T. 
man  legion. 

"  The  enemy  immediately  commenced  his  at- 
tack  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  cannonade 
upon  the  left  of  our  position,  and  by  an  attempt 
with  his  cavalry  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  infantry, 
posted,  as  1  have  before  stated,  on  the  right. 
This  attempt  failed  entirely. 

"  Early  in  the  night  he  pushed  a  division  along 
the  valley  on  the  left  of  the  height  occupied  by 
General  Hill,  of  which  he  gained  a  momentary 
possession,  but  Major-general  Hill  attacked  it 
instantly  with  the  bayonet,  and  regained  it. 

"  This  attack  was  repeated  in  the  night,  but 
failed,  and  again  at  day-light  in  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  by  twtf  divisions  of  infantry,  and  was  re- 
pulsed by  Major-general  Hill. 

"  Major-general  Hill  has  reported  to  me  in  a 
particular  manner  the  conduct  of  the  29th  regi- 
ment, and  of  the  1st  battalion  48th  regiment,  in 
these  different  affairs,  as  well  as  that  of  Major- 
general  Tilson,  and  Brigadier-general  Richard1 
Stewart. 

"  We  have  lost  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  defence  of  this  important  point  in  our  po- 
sition ;  among  others  I  cannot  avoid  to  mention 
Brigade-major  Fordyce,  arid  Brigade-major 
Gardner;  and  Major-general  Hill  was  himself 
wounded,  but  I  arn  happy  to  say,  but.  slightly. 

"  The   defeat    of  this  attempt   was    followed,, 
about,  noon,  by  a  general  attack  with  the  enemy's 
whole  force  upon  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  British  army. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  attempts 
upon  the  height  on  our  left  by  the  valley,  I  had 
placed  two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  in  that 
valley,  supported  in  the  rear  by  the  Due  d'Albu- 
qiiorque's  division  of  Spanish  cavalry. 

"  The  enemy  then  placed  light  infantry  in  the 
range  of  mountains  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  which 
were  opposed  by  a  division  of  Spanish  infantry,, 
under  Lieutenant-general  De  Bassecourt. 

"  The  general  attack  began  by  the  inarch  of 
several  columns  of  infantry  into  the  valley,  with 
a  view  to  attack  the  height  occupied  by  Major- 
general  Hill.  These  columns  were  immediately 
charged  by  the  first  German  light  dragoons  and 
23d  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  General 
Anson,  directed  by  Lieutenant-general  Payne, 
and  supported  by  General  Fane's  brigade  of  heavv 
cavalry  ;  and  although  the  23d  dragoons  suffered 
considerable  loss,  the  charge  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
plan. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  directed  an  attack  upon 
Brigadier-general  Alexander  Campbell's  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  combined  armies,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  British. 

"  This  attack  was  most  successfully  repulsed 
8F 
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bOOK  vili.  by  Brigadier-general  Campbell,  supported  by  the 
King's    regiment   of  Spanish    cavalry,  and   two 
r  battalions  of  Spanish    infantry ;    and  Brigadier- 
1809       general  Campbell  took  the  enemy's  cannon. 

"  The  Brigadier-general  mentions  particularly 
the  conduct  of  the  97ll>,  the  2d  battalion  7th,  and 
of  the  2d  battalion  of  53d  regiments,  and  I  was 
highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  this 
part  of  the  position  was  defended. 

"  An  attack  was  also  made  at  the  same  time 
upon  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke's  division, 
which  was  on  the  left  and  centre  of  the  first  line  of 
the  British  army. 

"  This  attack  was  most  gallantly  repulsed  by  a 
charge  with  bayonets,  by  the  whole  division,  but 
the  brigade  of  guards,  which  \reve  on  the  right, 
having  advanced  too  far,  they  were  exposed  on 
their  left  flank  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery, 
and  of  their  retiring  columns ;  and  the  division  was 
obliged  to  retire  towards  the  original  position, 
under  cover  of  the  second  line  of  General  Cotton's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  which  I  had  moved  from  the 
centre,  and  of  the  1st  battalion  48th  regiment 

"  I  had  moved  this  regiment  from  its  original 
position  on  the  heights,  as  soon  as  I  observed  the 
advance  of  the  guards,  and  it  was  formed  in  the 
plain,  and  advanced  upon  the  e,nemy,  and  covered 
f he  formation  of  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke's 
division. 

"  Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  this  general  at- 
Uck,  in  which  apparently  all  the  enemy's  troops 
were  employed,  he  commenced  his  retreat  across 
(he  Alberche,  which  was  conducted  in  the  most 
regular  order,  and  was  effected  during  the  night, 
leaving  in  our  hands  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
ammunition  tumbrils,  and  some  prisoners. 

"  Your  lordship  will  observe  by  the  inclosed 
return  the  great  loss  which  we  have  sustained  of 
valuable  officers  and  soldiers  in  this  long  and 
hard-fought  action,  with  more  than  double  our 
numbers.  That  of  the  enemy  has  been  much 
greater.  I  am  informed  that  entire  brigades  of 
•  afantry  have  been  destroyed,  and  indeed  the 
battalions  that  retreated  were  much  reduced  in 
numbers.  By  all  accounts,  their  loss  is  10,000 
men,  Generals  Lapisse  and  Morlot  are  killed; 
Generals  Sebastian!  and  Boulet  wounded. 

"  I  have  particularly  to  lament  the  loss  of  Ma- 
jor-general Mackenzie,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  on  the  27th;  and  of  Brigadier-general 
Lang-north,  of  the  King's  German  legion,  and  of 
Brigade-major  Beckett,  of  the  guards. 

"  Your  lordship  will  observe,  that  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  were  principally,  if  not  entirely,  di- 
rected against  the  British  troops.  The  Spanish 
Commander-in-chief,  his  officers  and  troops,  ma- 
nifested every  disposition  to  render  us  assistance, 
those  of  them  which  were  engaged  did  their  duty  ; 
but  the  ground  which  they  occupied  was  so  im- 
portant, and  its  front  at  the  same  time  so  diffi- 


cult, that  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  urge  them  to 
make  any  movement  en  the  left  of  the  enemy  while- 
he  was  engaged  with  us. 

"  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  all  the  officers  and  troops.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke  for  the 
assistance  I  received  from  him,  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  lie  led  on  his  division  to  the  charge 
with  bayonets. 

"  To  Lieut. -general  Payne  and  the  cavalry, 
particularly  General  Alison's  brigade,  to  Major- 
generals  Hill  and  Tilson,  Brigadier-generals 
Alexander  Campbell,  Richard  Stewart,  and  Ca- 
meron, and  to  the  divisions  and  brigades  of  in- 
fantry under  their  commands  respectively,  parti- 
cularly the  29th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
White,  the  first  battalion  4^th,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Donnelan,  afterwards,  when  that  officer 
was  wounded,  by  Major  Middlemore;  the  2d 
battalion  7th,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir  William  Myers;  the  2d  battalion  53d,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-colonel  Bingham;  the 
97th,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lyou;  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  detachments,  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Bunbury;  and  the  2d  battalion 
31st,  commanded  by  Major  Watson ;  and  of  the 
45th  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Guard; 
and  the  5th  battalion  GOth,  commanded  by  Major 
Davy,  on  the  27th. 

"  The  advance  of  the  brigade  of  guards  was 
most  gallantly  conducted  by  Brigadier-general 
Campbell,  and  when  necessary,  that  brigade  re- 
tired, and  formed  again  in  the  best  order. 

"  The  artillery,  under  Brigadier-general  Ho- 
worth,  was  also,  throughout  these  days,  of  the 
greatest  service ;  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  assistance  I  received  from  the 
chief  engineer,  Lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher,  the 
adjutant-general,  Brigadier-general  the  Hon. 
C.  Stewart, and  the  Quarter-master-general,  Colo- 
nel Murray,  and  the  officers  of  those  departments 
respectively,  and  from  Colonel  Bathurst  and  the 
officers  of  my  personal  star!'.  «  . 

"  I  have  also  received  much  assistance  from 
Colonel  O'Lawlor,  of  the  Spanish  service,  and 
from  Brigadier-general  Whittingham,  who  was 
wounded  when  bringing  up  the  two  Spanish  bat- 
talions to  the  assistance  of  Brigadier-general  Alex- 
ander Campbell. 

"  I  send  this  by  Captain  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, who  will  give  your  lordship  any  further 
information,  and  whom  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 


mend. 


"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY." 


Tfcough  the  battle  of  Talavera  has  been  cen- 
sured by  some,  yet  the  impartial  politician  must 
confess  that  it  was  highly  honorable  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  equally  so  to  the  army 
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under  his  command.  Tlie  latter  evinced,  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  their  steadiness,  discipline, 
and  courage.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  displayed 
his  skill  in  military  operations,  and  his  wisdom, 
by  his  confidence  in  such  an  army  of  British 
heroes :  and,  in  one  circumstance,  his  prudence 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  prowess,  in  the  use  he 
made  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  army.  Had 
he  allowed  that  army  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  battle,  he  thought  it  very  probable  that  the 
Spaniards  might  have  been  agitated,  as  in  former 
instances,  by  panic,  and, consequently  be  defeated, 
and  throw  the  whole  army  into  confusion  ;  he 
therefore,  well  considering  their  nature,  posted 
the  Spaniards  on  strong  ground,  difficult  of  ac- 
cess ;  thus  at  once  employing  them  as  an  inipe- 
netrable  wing  to  his  own  army,  and  securing 
them  for  future  operations.  An  army,  which  had 
not  consistency  enough  to  impel  their  courage  to 
commence  an  attack,  might  yet  be  equal  to  the 
service  of  a  pursuit ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Sir 
Arthur  thought  proper  to  employ  them. 

In  the  annals  of  history  there  can  be  nothing 
traced  to  surpass  the  bravery  which  the  British 
troops  evinced  in  this  battle,  where  24,000  Bri- 
tish stood  the  attack,  and  defeated  such  superior 
numbers  of  French,  headed  by  generals  of  known 
celebrity,  after  two  days  and  nights  hard  fight- 
ing. The  dispatches,  and  the  letter  of  thanks 
from  his  majesty  to  the  troops  after  the  battle, 
proved  how  highly  the  government  appreciated 
the  valour  of  the  army;  and  medals  were  struck 
off'  and  presented  to  commanders  of  regiments, 
holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonels. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  be- 
cause it  shows  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the 
troops,  that,  during  the  action  of  the  28th,  and 
at  (lie  time  the  enemy's  guns  were  playing  on  the 
left  of  the  British  line  with  great  effect,  a  solitary 
hare  was  slarted  on  the  plain  and  valley  on  the 
left  of  the  height,  by  a  shell  accidentally  bursting 
near  the  cover  of  the  affrighted  animal,  who, 
being  discovered  by  the  divisions  on  the  height, 
and  in  the  valley,  a  halloo  was  set  up  by  the 
men,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  general  offi- 
cers, who,  however,  could  not  prevent  them  en- 
joying the  chase  in  fancy,  until  the  timid  creature, 
unable  to  extricate  itself,  (the  artillery  playing 
from  every  direction  in  which  it  attempted  to  re- 
treat,) was  shot  with  a  bullet  by  a  soldier  of  the 
rifle  battalion  of  the  (iOth  regiment.  The  di- 
version this  chase  afforded  to  the  soldiers  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  their  minds  could  not  have 
been  overpowered  by  fear. 

During'  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  the  face 
of  the  ground  changed  from  straw-colour  to 
black,  the  power  of  the  sun  having  parched  the 
ground,  together  with  the  weed  and  stubble,  then 
its  only  produce.  The  explosion  of  a  shell  in- 
srfantly  fired  it;  and  on  reaching  the  pouch  or 
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magazine  of  the  wounded,  who  were  unable   to  BOOK  VIII. 
assist    themselves,    would    either    blow    up    the 
sufferer  altogether,  or  irretrievably  injure  him. 

The  effect  of  a  shell  when  exploding  in  a  pro- 
per range,  is  terribly  destructive,  twenty  men 
falling  under  the  influence  of  this  combustible 
in  a  second.  Sometimes  it  will  make  its  way 
through  an  entire  column ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
where  a  shell  exploded  in  the  centre  of  a  French 
column,  the  whole  were  thrown  into  entire  dis- 
order. A  ricochet-ball  having  struck  an  .Eng- 
lish thmbril  near  the  height,  blew  up  its  contents 
and  killed  Brigadier-major  Gardiner,  of  General 
Stewart's  brigade,  and  badly  wounded  some  offi- 
cers of  the  sixtieth  regiment: — the  48th  regi- 
ment and  buffs  received  much  damage  in  me 
same  M'ay  ;  and  one  shell  fell  on  the  height  on 
which  the  commander-in-chief  placed  himself,  and 
destroyed  a  tumbril,  four  horses,  and  all  the 
people  near  it  at  the  time. 

Colonel  Gordon,  83d  regiment,  after  being 
previously  wounded,  and  in  the  act  of  being  re- 
moved from  the  field  in  a  blanket,  was  (together 
with  those  around  him)  blown  to  pieces  by  a 
shell,  which,  in  a  most  unhappy  manner,  rolled 
after  him.  This  officer  had  the  respect  of  his  re- 
giment, and  was  considered  by  all  to  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  service. 

Colonel  Muter,  third  buffs,  was  struck  by  a 
shell  on  the  head,  while  sitting,  among  a  number 
of  officers,  on  the  side  of  the  height,  remarking 
upon  the  enemy's  movement.  He  was  unir«»- 
sally  esteemed,  and  deeply  regretted  by  the 
buffs. 

Among  the  many  brave  officers  who  fell,  or  re- 
ceived mortal  wounds,  at  Talavera,  none  was  to  be 
more  regretted  than  Lieutenant-colonel  Charles 
Donnellan,  first  battalion  48th  regiment,  who 
received  a  wound  in  the  knee,  which  proved 
mortal,  while  leading  his  battalion  to  the  charge, 
in  support  of  the  guards,  who  were  thrown  into 
confusion  from  having  advanced  too  far  after  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Donnellan  was  one  who  govern- 
ed his  regiment  without  flogging ;  and  Sir  David 
Baird  publicly  declared  the  second  battalfon 
forty-eighth  regiment,  when  on  the  Curragh,  of 
Kildare,  in  1808,  as  fine  a  regiment,  and  in  as 
high  a  state  of  discipline,  as  he  could  desire  to 
command.  The  abolition  of  flogging,  of  course, 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  privates;  and  al- 
though he  frequently  spoke  harshly  to  the  officers, 
he  never  would  injure  them  by  unnecessary 
courts-martial,  or  stopping  their  promotion  :  anu, 
with  the  name  of  a  very  severe  commanding-offi- 
cer, he  was  looked  upon  as  a  father  by  all,  and 
familiary  styled  Charley,  an  appellation  by  which 
he  frequently  heard  himself  commented  on  in  the 
tents  or  barrack-rooms,  by  the  men,  unconscious 
of  his  proximity  at  the  moment.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  first  battalion  in  Gibraltar,  and 
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BOOK  VIII.  joined  it  early  in  the  year  18i)9  ;  bis  removal  was 
deeply   regretted  by   the  soldiers  of  the  second. 
>  On  the    day   of  the   battle,    the    colonel    was 
dressed   according1  to  his  regimental  order,  for  a 
garrison   town — stiff'  leather  breeches  and    long 
boots,  hair  powdered,  &c.  and  expressed  much 
displeasure  against  the  enemy,  who  wounded  two 
of  his  horses  with  their  (as  he  expressed  himself) 
"  long  muskets,  made  to  shoot  from  two  miles  off." 
On  receiving  his   wound,  he  was  in  front  of  the 
battle;  it  was  very  severe,  and  seemed  to  disable 
him  at  once.     He,  however,  took  off  his  hat,  and, 
gracefully  bowing,  called  Major  Middlemore  to 
lake  the  command.     If  there  had   been  surgical 
assistance  in  time,  and  his  leg  and 'part  of  his 
thigh   amputated,  it  was  thought  he  might  have 
lived  ;  but,  in  three  days  symptoms  of  mortifica- 
tion   appeared,    and    he    was    left    in    Talavera, 
where  he  almost  immediately  died;  on  his  death- 
bed, he  desired  to  be  particularly  remembered  to 
all   liis    brave   officers,    and    begged,    if  he   had 
offended  them,  that  they  would  excuse  his  hasty 
temper,  when  he  was  no  more.     This  brave  offi- 
cer was  buried  by  the  French  grenadiers  of  (he 
regiment  in  Talavera,  on  or  near  the  spot  where 
he  received  his  wound,  with  the  real  honors  of  war. 
We  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  chapter 
to   a  biographical   sketch  of  the  illustrious  corn- 
inander-in-chief,  (afterwards  Dukeof  Wellington) 
previously  to  his  sailing  from  Ireland  to  take  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Arthur  Wellesk-y,  the  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Mornington,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Eton  College,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  the  Military   Academy  at  Angers,  in  France. 
He  applied  himself  with  great  industry,  during 
his   residence    there,    in    acquiring   a   thorough 
knowledge  of  the   theory   of  that    profession   to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  future  life,  entered  ihe 
British  army  as   a  subaltern,  at  an  early  period, 
and  obtained    the  rank  of  a  field-officer,  without 
having  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self till  the    year   1794,  when   he  displayed   his 
military  talents,  while   conducting  the  retreat  of 
three  battalions,    which  he  effected   with   great 
credit. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  having  been  appointed 
to  be  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  Sir 
Arthur,  who  had  purchased  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy of  the  thirty-third,  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment to  India.  On  his  arrival,  an  expedition 
being  then  on  foot  for  the  reduction  of  Manilla, 
Sir  Arthur  was  appointed  to  it,  and  had  actually 
embarked,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  expedition,  on  account  of  the  intrigues 
of  France  with  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Lieutenant-general  Harris  had  been  appointed 
to  command  the  Madras  army,  destined  to  act 
against  Tippoo,  and  penetrate  into  the  Mysore 
country ;  flpon  the  arrival  of  the  Nizam's  sub- 


sidiary force,  consisting  of  nearly  15,00!)  native 
troops,  General  Harris  appointed  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley to  command  it,  as  a  separate  body.  Wheu 
Seringapatam  was  stormed,  (See  Book  HI.  chap. 
XV.)  the  colonel  commanded  the  reserve  at  that 
ever  memorable  assault;  and  he  was  thanked  in 
public  orders  by  General  Harris,  for  his  gaJlunt 
intrepidity.  In  the  commission  of  British  officers,, 
selected  to  arrange  the  division  of  the  Mysore 
territories,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  for 
the  division  of  the  prize  treasure  taken  in  Suring- 
apatam. 

Our  hero's  next  appointment  was  that  of  gover- 
nor of  the  conquered  capital ;  a  task  the  most 
difficult,  and  which  required  great  integrity  ami 
military  ability,  united  to  much  prudence  and 
judgment.  In  this  arduous  employment,  and  for 
the  meritorious  discharge  of  this  difficult  duty, 
Colonel  Wellesley  received  the  thanks  of  the 
governor-general  in  council. 

General  Harris  having  quitted  India  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  command  of  the  Madras  army  de- 
volving upon  Major-general  Braithwaite,  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  entrusted  with  an  expedition 
against  the  freebooter,  Dhondia  Waugh,  of  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  severe  example,  from 
the  excesses  which  he  had  committed  on  ihe  com- 
pany's possessions.  Having-  taken  the  field,  at 
the  head  of  a  proper  force,  our  hero  entered 
the  Nizam's  territories,  and  after  a  series  of  rapid 
and  vigorous  movements,  intercepted  Dhondia 
Waugh's  force  at  Conaghuill,  where  it  was 
strongly  posted,  having  its  rear  and  left  flank 
covered  by  a  rock  and  the  village.  Although 
the  horse  only  had  come  up,  Colonel  Wellesley, 
with  his  wonted  intrepidity,  determined  on  an  im- 
mediate attack  ;  and  having  placed  himself  at  tke 
head  of  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-fifth  light 
dragoons,  and  first  and  second  regiments  of  na- 
tive cavalry,  which  he  extended  into  one  line,  to 
prevent  his  being  out-flanked,  he  formed  a  sud- 
den attack  on  the  enemy.  Dhondia's  force  shewed 
much  firmness,  but  could  not  withstand  the 
charge.  His  army  gave  way,  and  were  pursued 
for  several  miles.  Dhondia  himself,  with  im- 
mense numbers  of  his  followers,  were  killed,  and 
the  whole  body  completely  and  effectually  dis- 
persed. The  thanks  of  General  Braithwaite, 
and  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  were 
conveyed  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  for  the  great  and 
unremitting  activity,  with  which  he  had  conduct- 
ed these  important  operations. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  Mahratta  war 
(November,  1802)  Lord  Clive,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Madras  government,  having  assembled  an 
army  of  19,000  men,  the  command  of  which  be 
had  entrusted  to  Lieutenant-General  Stuart,  it 
became  necessary  to  detach  a  part  of  this  force 
towards  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the  Perishwahr  the 
British  ally,  which  was  menaced  by  Schindeah 
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and  Holkar.  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  had  now 
attained  the  rank  of  a  major-general,  was  select- 
ed for  the  important  command  of  (he  proposed 
expedition,  having  under  him  Colonel  Stevenson, 
and  a  body  of  35,000  men,  with  a  proportionable 
train  of  artillery.  Of  this  army,  two-thirds  were 
furnished  as  subsidy  by  theNizara.and  comprised 
altogether  about  9,000  native  cavalry.  The 
Nizam's  force  being  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Stevenson,  General  Wellesley,  at  the 
head  of  his  atmy  of  12,000,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  push  on  with  the  greatest  rapidity  towards 
Poonah,  as  it  was  known  that  Holkar  was  in 
possession  of  that  capital,  as  well  as  the  person 
of  the  Peishwah.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
April,  information  having  been  received,  that  it 
was  the  determination  of  Holkar  to  plunder  and 
burn  Poonah  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops,  General  Wellesley  pushed  forward,  over 
a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  and  through  a 
dangerous  pass ;  and  after  having  accomplished  a 
forced  march  of  sixty  miles,  reached  the  Peishwah's 
capital  in  the  short  period  of  thirty-two  hours. 
The  astonishing  and  unheard-of  celerity  of  this 
movement  saved  Poonah  from  its  impending 
destruction  ;  and  in  a  few  days  General  Wellesley 
had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  this  city  to  its 
lawful  sovereign. 

After  displaying  considerable  talent  in  taking 
of  the  city  and  fortress  of  Ameduagar,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  oti  his  arrival  at  Naulnair,  re- 
ceived information  that  the  combined  Mahratta 
army  was  posted  within  six  miles  of  the  ground 
which  he  intended  to  occupy  ;  but  that  the  enemy 
had  indicated  an  intention  of  breaking  up  his 
camp  and  retreating  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
army.  With  a  boldness  of  resolve  which  shewed 
the  vigour  of  his  judgment,  Sir  Arthur  instantly 
determined  to  move  forward  and  force  the 
enemy  to  a  general  engagement,  although  Colonel 
Stevenson's  subsidiary  division,  which  had  march- 
ed by  a  different  route,  had  not  joined  him  as  he 
had  expected.  This  resolution  having  been 
adopted,  he.  halted  and  refreshed  his  army,  which 
had  that  morning  marched  fourteen  miles.  He 
then  moyed  forward  ;  and  after  a  further  march 
of  six  miles,  performed  under  the  rays  of  a 
scorching  sun,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
posted  with  his  right  on  the  village  of  Bokerdun, 
and  his  left  on  that  of  Assye  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Kaitreak,  near  to  the  Adjuntee 
pass.  Scindeah's  army  consisted  of  38,600 
cavalry,  10,500  regular  infantry,  500  match  locks, 
500  rocket  men,  and  190  pieces  of  ordnance. 
General  Wellesley's  army  consisted  of  only  4,500 
men,  of  whovi  2,000  alone  were  Europeans. 

Notwithstanding  this  awful  inequality,  the 
British  general  approached  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
right;  but  finding  he  had  posted  his  infantry  and 
guns  on  the  left,  he  resolved  to  make  his  attack 
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there,  formed  the  necessary  movement  for  that  aoOKVUI. 

purpose,  and  placed  the  British  cavalry  in  the  rear,  — - 

to  cover  the  infantry  as  they  moved  round;  while  CBAP.  VIII. 
on  his  right  flank  he  stationed  the  cavalry  of  the 
Peishwah  and  Nizam.  He  then  forded  the  river 
beyond  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  formed  his 
army  in  order  of  battle,  extending  his  infantry  in 
two  lines,  the  British  cavalry  in  a  third,  as  a  re- 
serve, and  posting  the  auxiliary  native  force  so  as 
to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  whole,  menaced  by 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  had 
followed  them  from  the  right  of  their  own  position. 
The  enemy  had,  by  this  time,  commenced  a 
distant  cannonade,  when  General  Wellesley 
evinced  an  intention  of  attacking  their  left ;  they 
then  changed  their  position  with  great  steadiness, 
as  clearly  perceiving  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
to  be  attacked.  Hereupon  the  British  advanced 
under  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  nearly  150  pieces 
of  the  enemy's  ordnance,  extremely  well  served. 
The  English  artillery,  in  turn,  opened  opon  the 
enemy,  at  an  interval  of  about  100  yards;  but  were 
soon  rendered  incapable  of  advancing,  from  the 
number  of  men  and  bullocks  that  had  fallen. 

Such  a  circumstance  induced  the  British  ge- 
neral to  abandon  his  guns,  and  try  the  event  of 
a  close  combat.  Putting  himself,  tnerefore,  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  line,  and  placing  the  British 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  31  ax  well,  to  cover  his 
right,  he  advanced  with  stich  intrepidity,  as  com- 
pletely dismayed  the  Mahrattas.  Notwithstanding 
their  numerous  artillery,  the  enemy's  forces  found 
themselves  unable  to  withstand  such  a  charge, 
and  quickly  retired  upon  his  second  line,  which 
he  had  posted  in  front  of  the  Juah  river.  Here  the 
74th  regiment,  -which  covered  the  right  of  ^he 
British  fine,  having  suffered  severely  by  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  was  charged  by  a  body  of  Mahratta 
cavalry;  but  the  British  cavalry  posted  on  the 
right,  having  repulsed  them,  charged,  iu  turn, 
with  such  resistless  impetuosity,  that  several  of 
the  enemy's  battalions  were  driven  into  the  Juah 
with  immense  slaughter.  The  enemy's  line  now 
gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued  by 
Colonel  Maxwell,  at  the  bead  of  the  British  ca- 
valry, across  the  Juah  river,  beyond,  which  they 
were  cut  down  in  great  numbers. 

Several  of  the  enemy's  guns  had  been  unavoid- 
ably left  in  the  rear,  during  the  heat  of  the  action  ; 
at  this  period  they  were  returned  upon  the  British 
troops  in  advance,  by  the  perfidious  Mahrattas, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
were  consequently  passed  unmolested  by  the 
British  soldiers.  Such  a  circumstance  encouraged 
some  of  the  enemy's  regular  infantry  battalions, 
that  had  retired  in  rather  better  order,  to  face 
about  and,,  commence  a  second  action,  which, 
being  maintained  for  a  short  time  with  great  fury, 
again  made  the  fortune  of  the  day  doubtful.  Bjjit 
General  Wellesley,  with  his  u*ua!  •  gallarifVy, 
8G 
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BOOKVllI.  placing-  himself  at  the  head  of  the  78th  regiment, 

and  7th  battalion  of  sepoys,  compelled  the  parties 

C«AP.  VIII.  who  had  seized  the  guns  to  surrender;  though 
not  without  some  further  loss,  arid  considerable 
personal  danger  to  himself,  his  horse  having  been 
shot  under  him.  The  gallant  Colonel  Maxwell 
finished  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  by  charging 
with  the  19th  light  dragoons  the  battalions 
w<hich  had  rallied,  and  which  he  entirely  broke 
and  dispersed;  but  unfortunately  fell  himself  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty.  These  attacks, 
however,  proved  decisive  to  the  enemy;  the  Mah- 
rattas  fled  in  all  directions,  their  dead,  amounting 
to  1,200,  covered  the  field,  and  their  wounded 
strewed  the  adjoining  country  for  miles.  Ninety- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  camp-equipages 
of  the  enemy,  all  their  bullocks  and  camels,  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

General  Wellesley  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Rajah  of  Berar's  army,  which,  after  a  most 
fatiguing  and  unremitted  pursuit,  he  defeated 
on  the  plains  of  Agram,  in  as  decisive  a  manner 
as  he  had  done  that  of  Scirideah  at  Assye,  cap- 
turing the  whole  of  their  elephants  and  baggage, 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their  am- 
munition. 

The  general  then  turned  his  victorious  arms 
against  the  only  remaining  important  fortress  be- 
longing to  the  enemy — an  almost  impregnable 
citadel,  named  Gawilghar,  seated  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  hill;  which  in  the  course  of  two  days 
was  carried  by  escalade. 

The  Rajah  of  Berar,  terrified  and  amazed  at 
the  rapidity  of  General  Wellesley's  operations, 
determined  on  concluding  a  peace,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  concurrence  of  his  ally,  Scindeah. 
This  was  instantly  made  known  to  the  British 
general ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  immediately 
concluded.  Soon  after  General  Wellesley  had 
the  good  fortune  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Scin- 
deab.  Both  treaties  were  speedily  ratified  by  the 


governor-general  at  Calcutta,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  India,  not  only  for  the  decision 
and  dispatch  with  which  these  acts  of  diplomacy 
were  executed,  but  for  the  moderation  and  equity 
which  were  evident  in  the  conditions.  General 
Wellesley,  in  the  whole  of  this  contest,  proved  to 
the  world  that  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
those  talents  for  council,  as  well  as  for  the  field, 
which  cannot,  without  the  greatest  disadvantage, 
be  separated. 

The  Mahratra  war  being  thus  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  General  Wellesley  found  the 
reward  of  his  victories  in  the  gratitude  and  lovt 
of  his  countrymen.  A  sword,  valued  at  l,000f. 
was  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  him  by  both  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  and  his  sovereign  honoured  him  by 
creating  him  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Added  to 
which,  the  companions  of  his  toils  and  dangers, 
as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard,  presented 
him  with  a  golden  vase,  of  '2,000  guineas  value. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Sir  Arthur  accompanied 
Lord  Cathcart  in  his  expedition  to  Hanover,  as 
commander  of  a  brigade;  and  this  army  having 
again  returned  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  district  on  the  coast.  On  the 
the  death  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  he  was  gratified 
with  the  colonelcy  of  the  33d  regiment,  in  which 
he  had  served  thirteen  years  as  lieutenant-colonel. 

During  the  short-lived  administration  of  Lord 
Grenville,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  represented  an 
Irish  borough  in  the  British  parliament,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debates,  as  far  as  they  con- 
cerned his  brother,  Marquis  Wellesley,  whose 
measures,  while  governor-general  of  India,  were 
then  under  discussion.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Sir  Arthur  was  declared  his  chief  secretary, 
and  accompanied  his  grace  to  that  kingdom. 

The  remainder  of  our  hero's  brilliant  enter- 
prises have  been,  and,  more  particularly,  remain 
to  be,  the  subjects  of  the  present  history. 


.*.  CHAPTER  IX. 

Operations  which  succeeded  the  Battle  of'Talavera. — Daily  Progress  and  Difficulties  of  the  British 
Army. — Character  of  the  Spanish  Leader. — His  Resignation. — Arrival  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  on 
a  Military  Mission. — Retirement  of  the  British  Army  from  the  Scene  of  their  recent  Triumphs. — 
Atrocious  Conduct  of  the  French  in  the  South  and  West  of  Spain. — Affair  of  St.  Payo. — The 
British  Army  move  towards  the  Portuguese  Frontier. — Positions  of  the  various  Armies. — Battle 
of  Ocana. — Action  of  Alba. 

ON  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  publicly     the  British  and  Spanish  armies,  and  assured  his 
reproached  Victor  for  not  having  beaten  or  taken     troops  that  this  grand  object  should  be  accom» 
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plished  the  next  day;  but  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  (July  28)  he  was  seen  retiring  from  the  field, 
the  picture  of  melancholy  and  despair. 

It  is  irow  necessary  to  turn  to  a  relation  of  the 
events  which  caused  a  gallant  and  successful 
British  army  to  retire  precipitately  from  the 
scene  of  their  late  triumphs,  and  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive. 

During  the  stay  of  the  army  at  Talavera,  both 
before  and  after  the  action,  the  supplies  of  every 
kind  had  been  very  insufficient,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  evinced  no  disposition  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  British,  and  to  accommo- 
date the  sick  and  wounded.  Their  removal  from 
Talavera,  therefore,  was  become  an  object  of 
too  much  interest  to  be  any  longer  delayed,  par- 
ticularly as,  by  Marshal  Soult's  arrival  at  Placen- 
tia,  the  provisions  expected  from  that  quarter, 
and  for  which  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
commissariat,  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August  the  Bri- 
tish army  moved  from  Talavera ;  but,  for  an  hour 
after  the  troops  were  under  arms,  they  remained 
uncertain  whether  it  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
intention  to  advance  upon  Madrid,  or  proceed 
against  Marshal  Soult,  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Their  doubts,  however,  were  soon  at  an  end, 
for,  on  leaving  the  wood  of  olives,  the  army  be- 
gan to  retrace  its  former  steps,  and  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  again  halted  near  the  town  of  Oro- 
pesa.  Although,  by  this  retrograde  movement, 
the  British  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  leave 
behind  a  considerable  number  of  their  sick  and 
wounded,  yet  less  anxiety  was  felt  on  this  ac- 
count, as  they  relied  on  the  Spaniards  keeping 
Victor  in  check,  should  he,  on  being  informed  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  departure,  again  attempt 
to  advance:  besides,  under  any  circumstances,  it 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  humanity  to 
have  attempted  the  removal  of  more  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  than  were  really  brought  off. 

Cuesta,  whose  force  remained  nearly  entire, 
having  taken  little  share  in  the  action,  promised 
to  maintain  the  position  which  the  British  had  so 
successfully  defended  ;  but,  in  a  few  hours  after 
their  march,  the  Spanish  leader  abandoned  his 
post,  and,  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  followed 
the  route  of  the  British. 

This  conduct  of  General  Cuesta  increased  the 
embarrassments  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
British  army  was  already  placed  by  Marshal 
Soult's  arrival  at  Placentia;  and  all  hopes  of  any 
effectual  co-operation  being  now  at  an  end,  the 
commander  of  the  forces  determined  to  withdraw 
his  troops  over  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  with  a 
view  of  covering  Seville  and  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  communica- 
tion open  with  Lisbon. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  on  the  following 
morning  the  march  was  resumed ;  and,  after 
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having  experienced  considerable  difficulties  and  BOOKVlll. 
privations,  the  whole  of  tho  British  army  arrived 
in  the  valley  watered  by  the  .Elmonte  on  the  llth 
of  August. 

Although  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  the  particulars  of  a  march  performed  under 
such  circumstances,  yet,  perhaps,  a  detail  of  the 
daily  progress  irmde  by  the  British  troops,  through 
these  inhospitable  mountains,  may  preve  some- 
what interesting.  ' 

At  day-break  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  troops 
were  under  arms,  but  did  not  move  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  bivouacked  until  nine 
o'clock.  A  very  small  quantity  of  bread  was  is- 
sued to  the  army,  which  then  marched  down  two 
leagues  to  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and  crossing 
the  Tagus,  halted  for  the  night  on  the  opposite 
bank.  It  was  reported  that  the  Spaniards,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  had  removed  the  bridge 
of  Ahnaraz,  and  many  expected  the  one  at  this 
place  would  have  been  destroyed,  the  more  effec- 
tually to  secure  the  rear. 

The  troops  advanced  six  leagues  over  a  diffi- 
cult country,  on  the  5th,  and  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  bivouacked  on  a  hill  near  the  village  of 
Val-de-la-Cosa. 

On  the  6th,  their  march,  three  leagues  only,  was 
through  a  mountainous  district.  About  noon  the 
column  halted  in  a  romantic  spot,  near  the  small 
river  d'Ibor.  Several  working  parties  were  em- 
ployed in  dragging  the  artillery  up  the  heights 
until  a  late  hour. 

The  country,  on  the  7th,  was  even  more  moun- 
tainous and  rugged  than  that  through  which  the  ar- 
my passed  the  preceding  day  ;  consequently,  little 
progress  was  made.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and 
the  troops  began  to  sink  under  their  fatigues. 
The  army  had  been  without  bread  on  the  5th  and 
6th.  A  small  quantity  of  flour  was  received  on 
the  6th,  but  no  wine  could  be  procured  to  raise 
the  drooping  spirits  and  recruit  the  exhausted 
strength  of  the  soldiers. 

Although  the  troops  assembled  at  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  yet  the  march  was  deferred  • 
nearly  five  hours,  to  give  the  artillery  time  to 
ascend  the  heights.  About  noon,  they  halted  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  a  kague  from  De- 
leytosa.  The  villages  through  which  the  British 
had  passed,  since  leaving  Arzobispo,  were  nearly 
deserted  and  ruinous.  Not  one  article  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  could  be  procured  in  any  of  them.. 

At  five,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  troops 
were  in  motion.  About  eight  o'clock  they  passed 
the  town  of  Deleytosa,  and  halted  two  miles  be- 
yond, in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  town  of  Trux- 
illo,  situated  on  a  hill,  apparently  at  the  distance 
of  six  leagues.  A  very  inadequate  proportion  of 
flour  and  biscuit  was  issued  the  day  before,  but 
the  troops  received  a  tolerable  supply  of  the  lat- 
ter this  morning. 
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BOOK  Vll  I.      Marshal  Soulf,  after  making  an  unsuccessful 
-  attempt  to  force  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  passed 
CHAP.  IX.  the    Tagus,  with   a    body  of  cavalry,  at  a  ford 
about  two  miles  above,  and  surprised  the  Spaniards 
in  their    position.     The  latter  retreated,    after  a 
slight  resistance,  pursued  by  the  French.     It  was 
feared  the  whole  of  their  artillery  would  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.     The  Duke  of  Albuquerque 
had  arrived  at  head-quarters. 

In  the  general  orders  of  this  day  the  army  was 
informed  that  the  charge  of  three-pence  per  diem 
only  would  be  made  to  those  troops  who  bad  not 
received  their  rations  regularly  since  the  22d  of 
July.  During  the  march  a  number  of  bullocks, 
sheep,  and  goats,  were  driven  forward,  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  the  army.  The  provisions 
were  cooked  over-night  for  the  following  day,  and 
being  divided  jnto  messes,  each  man  carried  his 
dinner  in  his  tin.  This  was  in  general  the  ar- 
rangement throughout  the  campaign. 

On  the  10th  the  troops  halted,  but  were  kept 
in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
was  asserted,  that  the  French  were  marching  to 
the  south,  by  the  way  of  Guadaloupe.  This  halt 
proved  extremely  serviceable  from  the  repose  it 
afforded  to  (be  troops  and  to  the  horses  of  the 
artillery,  whose  labours  had  been  very  severe  for 
some  days  past.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  declared 
that  the  road  by  which  the  army  marched  over 
the  mountains  was  impracticable;  but,  contrary 
to  their  opinion,  the  whole  of  the  artillery  and 
stores  were  ultimately  brought  forward.  Many 
horses  died  from  fatigue,  and  the  troops,  in 
several  places,  were  obliged  to  drag  the  guns  and 
ammunition-waggons  up  the  heights. 

The  troops  moved  off  their  ground  at  day-light, 
Aug.  11,  and  about  eight  o'clock  came  upon  the 
high-road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe ;  shortly  afterwards  they  passed  the 
ruined  village  of  laracejo,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  Moorish  castle,  and  hailed  about  mid-day 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elmonte.  Their  head-quar- 
ters were  at  laracejo. 

Marshal  Soult  was  again  in  Placentia,  and  his 
out-posts  at  Coria.  .Some  British  soldiers,  who 
were  left  sick  in  that  city,  fell  into  his  hands,  but 
afterwards  made  their  escape,  and  arrived  at 
Zarza  Major,  where  Marshal  Beresford  was,  with 
the  two  brigades  of  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Lightburne  and  Catlin  Craufurd.  Sir 
R.  Wilson  had  retired  into  Portugal,  after  a  severe 
action  with  part  of  Ney's  corps,  near  the  pass  of 
Banos.  The  French  bad  their  piquets  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  opposite  to  Almaraz, 
where  General  Robert  Craufurd  was  stationed 
with  a  division  in  advance.  His  men  bathed  in 
the  river,  and  exchanged  civilities  with  the 
enemy,  without  receiving  the  smallest  molestation. 

The  Spanish  leader,  General  Cuesta,  was  such 
<<n  infirm  oid  man,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  lift- 


ed into  his  saddle,  and  as  he  could  not  remain 
long  at  a  time  on  horseback,  an  ancient  family- 
coach,  drawn  by  six  mules,  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance. He  was  said  to  possess  (lie  entire 
confidence  of  his  troops,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
reason  of  his  being  selected  to  command  an  army 
of  patriots  which  ought  to  have  had  an  officer  of 
youth,  vigour,  and  talent  at  its  head.  Cuesta. 
however,  thought  proper  to  resign  the  command, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  d'Eguia. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Marshal  Mortier,  who  com- 
manded at  Talavera.  accounts  had  been  received 
of  the  w,ounded.  He  had  placed  sentries  over 
the  quarters  of  the  officers  and  hospitals,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  their  property  being  pillaged,  and 
had  advanced  money  to  some  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  soon 
after  day-break,  the  1st  and  4th  divisions  of  the 
army  quitted  the  valley  d'Elmonte,  in  which  they 
had  baited  since  the  llth,  and,  after  a  march  of 
four  leagues,  reached  Truxillo,  close  to  which  the 
troops  bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  proceeded  in 
a  similar  manner  on  their  retreat. 

The  resignation  of  General  Cuesta  was  imme- 
diately communicated  by  the  British  general  to 
bis  brother,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  on  the 
31st  of  July  had  arrived  at  Cadiz,  on  a  military 
mission,  and  met  with  a  splendid  reception. 

Such  was  the  incapacity  of  the  British  forces, 
from  want  of  supplies,  that  their  retirement  (a» 
before  observed)  was  judged  absolutely  necessary. 
The  British  general  accordingly  quitted  Truxillo, 
and  was  induced  to  halt  for  a  few  days  at  Merida. 
He  ordered  Brigadier-general  Catlin  Craufurd  to 
join  the  army  with  the  llth  and  57fh,  and  four 
of  (he  battalions  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  that 
the  horse-artillery,  and  the  horse  for  the  artillery, 
recently  sent  from  Cork,  should  come  up  from 
Lisbon. 

At  this  time  (September  4)  the  enemy  conti- 
nued nearly  in  the  same  positions  they  were  on 
the  21st  of  August.  Marshal  Ney  was  at  Sala- 
manca, and  there  appeared  to  be  another  French 
cerps  in  Old  Castile,  supposed  to  be  the  6th  corps, 
under  the  command  of  General  Kellermann. 
Marshal  Soult  was  at  Coria,  with  his  advanced 
posts  at  Moralejo  and  Zarza  Major ;  but  he  had 
not  with  him  more  than  from  6,000  to  8,000  men. 
Marshal  Mortier  was  at  Arzobispo,  and  two  di- 
visions of  Victor's  corps  were  at  Talavera,  ami 
the  remainder  in  La  Mancha  with  the  4th  corps, 
hitherto  called  Sebastiani's.  That  general  was 
dead  of  his  wounds. 

The  Spanish  head-quarters  had  been  moved 
from  Deleytosa  to  Truxillo,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  finding  it  difficult  to  support  their 
army  in  the  exhausted  country  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  and  partly  on  account  of  orders 
received  from  the  junta,  to  detach  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  army  to  La  Carolina,  leaving  only 
12,000  men  in  Estremadura.  They  still  occupied 
La  Mesa  d'Ibor  and  the  Puerto  de  Mirabete,  op- 
posite Almaraz,  in  which  last  post  they  relieved 
the  British  troops  on  the  20th.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  apprehended  much  danger  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  forces,  and  urged  the  government  to 
make  an  exertion  to  maintain  their  strong  position 
upon  the  Tagus.  But  he  remained  in  doubt 
whether  his  remonstrances  would  have  any  effect; 
and  expected  that,  if  the  enemy  should  make  an 
attack  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  would  possess 
himself  of  the  Tagus,  and  probably  of  the  Gua- 
diana  at  the  same  time. 

About  the  8th  of  September,  the  British  army 
was  stationed  near  the  Portuguese  frontier ;  a  part 
of  the  army  was  in  Portugal,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  Spanish  territory,  occupying  a  position 
calculated  to  menace  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  if  he  advanced  towards  Andalusia. 

The  patriotic  cause  was  considerably  assisted 
by  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  French  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Spain,  who,  finding  their  con- 
dition unsafe,  took  the  strongest  measures  against 
the  clergy  and  inhabitants  who  were  attached  to 
their  king.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
regularly  announced  to  their  countrymen  the  fla- 
grance  of  these  enormities,  and  failed  not  to  hold 
up  the  conduct  of  those  who  suffered  with  courage 
and  dignity  as  examples. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Seville  Gazette,  in  July, 
held  up  the  conduct  of  the  following  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  community : — 

"  The  victims  who  were  sacrificed  here,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  were,  Dr.  Pon,  Father  Gayeta,  Juan 
Massana,  N.  Aulet,  and  a  serjesmt  from  Sofia. 
The  first  was  a  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law,  of 
the  university  of  C'ervera,  and  rector  of  the  for- 
tress. Being  asked  by  the  judge  whether  he  had 
distributed  fifty  muskets,  he  answered,  yes;  and 
that  he  should  do  it  again,  had  he  an  opportunity. 
Being  asked  for  what  purpose  he  had  done  if,  he 
answered,  to  defend  his  king,  religion,  and  coun- 
try. It  being  retorted  upon  him  that  he  was  doing 
the  contrary,  since  his  religion  forbade  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  his  king  did  not  desire  it,  and  his 
country  abhorred  it ;  he  replied,  that  they  nei- 
ther professed  nor  understood  the  Roman  Catholic 
apostolic  religion,  uor  acknowledged  Ferdinand 
VII.  as  their  king;  that  they  had,  therefore, 
another  country,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
should  speak  as  they  did.  Being  asked  to  whom 
he  distributed  those  muskets,  he  said,  to  good 
and  failaful  Spaniards,  that  he  would  not  betray 
iheir  names.  He  suffered  the  r/arrote,  a  sort  of 
swift  and  certain  strangling  to  death,  by  means 
of  a  screw. 

"  The  second  was  a  priest,  the  superior  of  St. 
Cayetano.  He  died  the  last,  baring  administered 


the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  the  others,  and  BOOK  Vllt. 
suffered  the  garrote  with  the  utmost  serenity.  • 

"  The  third  was  a  merchant's  clerk,  belonging  CHAP.  IX. 
to  the  house  of  Llordella.     He.  was  convicted  of  * 
offering  to  purchase  stores  belonging  lo  the  com- 
mandant.     Being  reproached  by  the  French  ge- 
neral with  being  a  traitor,  he  replied,  '  it  is  your 
excellency  who  is   the  traitor;  who,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  seized  our  fortresses.     I  have 
but  tried  to  regain  what  you  wickedly  robbed  us 
of.'     He  was  hanged. 

"  This  punishment  was,  in  course,  to  mark  bj 
degradation,  even  in  death,  so  abominable  an  in- 
sinuation. 

"  The  fourth  was  also  a  young  man,  of  whom, 
as  well  as  of  the  serjeant,  the  particulars  are  not 
ascertained  ;  but  ail  accounts  agree  that  they  were 
both  hanged,  having  merited  the  appellation  of 
martyrs  of  their  country,  and  perhaps  of  their 
religion." 

Innumerable  were  the  instances  of  a  similar 
description. 

Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  civil  classes.  The 
Duke  del  Parque,  a»  captain-general  of  Old 
Castile,  finding  that,  on  the  advance  of  some  de- 
tachments from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  towards  Sala- 
manca, the  people  were  so  rejoiced  as  to  venture, 
during  the  evident  despondency  of  the  French 
divisions  there,  to  uliout  Viva  Fernando  septimo  ! 
and  were,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  punish- 
ment, published  the  following  letter,  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  French  general  command- 
ing the  troops  in  Salamanca : 

"  I  have  learned  that  some  detachments  of 
my  cavalry  have  arrived  at  the  gates  of  your  city", 
attacking  your  advanced  posts,  and  that  they 
have  spread  disorder  and  confusion  among  your 
followers ;  that  the  renegade  Spaniards  thought . 
their  last  hour  was  come,  which  probably  is  not 
far  distant;  and  that  their  malice  availed  itself 
of  this  opportunity  to  gratify  private  revenge; 
accusing  their  fellow-citizens  of  having  aflixed 
writings  written  by  themselves,  to  furnish  a  pre- 
tence for  their  iniquities,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons. 
"  I  cannot  behold,  with  indifference,  that  the 
worthy  inhabitants  of  Salamanca  should  suffer 
innocently,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of 
my  troops.  I  therefore  give  you  notice,  general, 
that  I  shall  execute  reprisals,  inflicting  the  same 
punishment  upon  an  equal  number  of  French 
prisoners,  which  you  may  cause  the  people  of 
Salamanca  to  suffer. 

"  I  have  also  been  informed  that  you  do  not 
consider  as  soldiers  the  officers  and  scouts  of  my 
army,  because  they  do  not  wear  an  uniform, 
styling  them  robbers  and  insurgents,  and  treating 
such  as  fall  into  your  hands  as  malefactors. 
Knnw,  general,  that  they  arc  soldiers,  and  de- 
8H 
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BOOK  VIIT.  serve  to  be  considered  as  such.  They  know  the 
laws  of  war,  and  observe  them  bolter  than  your 
men  do.  One  of  your  generals,  and  his  two  ad- 
jutants, who  were  those  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  fell 
into  I  lie  hands  of  these  partisans,  were  well 
treated,  and  sent  to  this  fortress  in  safety  and 
with  decency.  Such  has  not  been  the  lot  of  the 
Spanish  generals  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
become  your  prisoners.  Compare  the  difference 
there  is  between  the  humanity  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  you  call  insurgents,  because  they  defend 
their  country  and  hearths  against  the  most  hor- 
rible and  tyrannical  invasion,  with  your  inhu- 
manity, who  burn,  ravage,  and  destroy,  like 
Vandals,  whatever  you  reach,  profaning  temples, 
mas!-;><Teing  women  and  children,  violating  wo- 
men, and  committing'  atrocities  unknoTvn  to  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  even  the  31oors,  when  they 
made  their  irruptions  into  Spain.  What  has 
your  boasted  philosophy  wrought?  Where  have 
the  ancient  French  people  hidden  themselves,  who 
were  once  so  famed  for  the  gentleness  of  their 
manners,  and  their  amiable  and  enlightened  cha- 
racter, and  who  knew  for  ages  to  carry  on  war, 
and  preserve  the  characteristic  honor  of  true  war- 
riors? No,  you  do  not  belong  to  that  noble  and 
distinguished  race :  or,  if  you  have  a  connexion 
with  them,  it  is  only  as  their  spurious  d-escen- 
dants.  As  such  you  have  comported  yourselves, 
and  as  such  I  shall  treat,  you,  if  you  misuse  my 
brave  men,  and  commit  in  Old  Castile  the  crimes 
and  horrors  you  have  exhibited  in  Gallicia  and 
Asturias." 

Fortune  occasionally  smiled  on  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  the  Spaniards.  The  affair  of  St. 
Payo  has  claims  to  the  title  of  a  battle,  and  is 
thus  recorded  by  an  intelligent  English  officer, 
employed  under  the  most  peculiar  circumstances 
on  the  spot. 

"  The  division  of  the  Miuho,  the  left  of  the 
Marquis  of  Romana's  army,  under  the  command 
of  Count  Noronia,  has  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  enemy,  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Payo. 

"  The  division  of  the  Minho,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Carrera,  having  defeated  the 
enemy  at  St.  Jago,  obliging  (hern  to  retreat  pre- 
cipitately to  Corunna,  taking  from  them  forty  aro- 
bas  of  church- plate,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other 
plunder,  proceeded  to  Ponte  Vedra,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arming  tiie  peasant  soldiers,  and  was  re- 
turning in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival 
at  Padron,  his  advanced-guard  met  that  of  the 
enemy,  who,  having  received  reinforcements  at 
Corunna,  was  advancing  towards  Ponte  Vedra. 

"  The  great,  want  of  arms  and  stores  under 
which  tho  Spanish  army  laboured,  and  the  very 
heavy  rains  which  had  for  some  days  fallen,  by 
which  about  40,000  cartridges  were  destroyed, 
from  the  peasants  being  without  cartridge-boxes, 


induced  the  Count  of  Noronia  (who  had  just 
joined  General  Carrera)  to  fall  back  towards  Vigo, 
for  the  two-fold  object  of  receiving  the  supplies  he 
f»o  much  wanted,  and  securing  a  position  where 
he  rni»-lit  oppose  the  enemy  with  advantage. 

"  The  Spanish  army  passed  the  river  at  St. 
Payo,  in  launches,  the  bridge  having  been  pre- 
viously destroyed,  and  occupied  a  strong  military 
position  on  the  left  bank.  The  passage  was  not 
impeded  by  the  enemy,  who  might,  from  the  very 
superior  number  of  their  cavalry,  and  then  of  artil- 
lery, also  have  cut  off,  at  least,  their  rear-guard. 

"  On  the  next  morning  the  enemy,  in  force 
8,000,  including  600  cavalry  and  six  piVces  of  ar- 
tillery, headed  by  Marshal  Ney  and  General 
Loison,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack,  and  seemed 
determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river:  the 
patriots  evinced  equal  determination  to  resist. 
After  an  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry 
on  both  sides  for  ten  hours,  the  enemy  ceased  at 
seven  in  the  morning. 

"  At  day-light,  the  next  day,  the  enemy  re- 
newed his  attack,  and  seemed  determined  at  a!! 
risks  to  cross  the  river ;  but  those  who  had  pass- 
ed the  bridge  of  Lodi,  could  not  pass  the  bridge 
of  St.  Payo;  those  who  had  rapidly  crossed 
the  Adda  and  the  Po  were  not  only  checked, 
but  obliged  precipitately  to  retreat,  before  the 
brave  patriots  on  the  banks  of  the  Soto  Major. 
The  enemy  again  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  shot 
and  shells,  with  the  object  of  concealing  another 
meditated  attack  against  the  bridge  of  Caldenos, 
a  league  and  a  half  higher  up  the  river. — This 
position,  as  well  as  every  other  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  had  been  (previously  occupied  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  generals. 

"  After  a  fire  of  five  hours,  the  enemy,  being 
unable  to  gain  a  foot  of  ground,  relinquished  the 
attempt  of  forcing  the  bridge  of  Caldenos,  defend- 
ed by  an  inferior  force. 

"  In  the  evening,  the  enemy  proceeded  to  re- 
connoitre and  sound  the  river  close  to  the  sea- 
shore— an  attempt  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
abandon,  from  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  re- 
giment of  Murrago,  which  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  on  this  and  several  other  occasions. 
"  That  night  the  enemy  devoted  himself  to  his 
accustomed  occupation  previous  to  a  retreat,  burn- 
ing houses,  destroying  provisions,  and  killing  the 
defenceless.  The  flight  of  the  peasantry,  how- 
ever, on  the  enemy's  approach,  prevented  the 
perpetration  of  cruelties  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  barbarous  army  has  had  an  opportunity,  in 
other  parts,  of  gratifyingtbeir  inhuman  disposition. 
"  The  few,  however,  who  were  unable  to  es- 
cape, became  victims  of  their  cruelty.  One  in- 
stance is  worthy  of  remark  :  an  infirm  old  woman, 
unable  to  join  her  family  in  their  flight,  was  in- 
h'umanly  butchered  in  bed. 
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"  At  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  enemy 
commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  tliirty- 
nine  uuburied  dead  close  to  the  bridge,  forty 
muskets,  a  g-reat  quantity  of  clothes,  and  other 
plundered  articles,  and  some  provisions.  Their 
red-eat  was  towards  St.  Jago.  The  Spanish  army 
consisted  of  13,000,  including  150  cavalry ;  4,000, 
however,  of  the  peasants,  were  without  muskets. 
The  number  of  cannon  was  equal  on  both  sides  ; 
each  had  six  pieces :  the  enemy,  however,  had 
on  their  side  a  six-inch  howitzer,  of  which  descrip- 
tion of  ordnance  the  Spaniards  were  destitute. 
The  loss  of  the  Spaniard*  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  111;  that  of  the  enemy,  from  what 
came  under  oar  observation,  and  from  the  inform- 
ation we  have  already  received,  must  have  been 
considerably  above  300.  The  number  of  carts  that 
passed  to  Ponte  Vedra  with  their  wounded,  the 
bones  and  remains  of  several  bodies  which  they  had 
burnt,  and  those  discovered  buried  and  hid  awny, 
combine  to  prove  this  number  rather  under- 
rated. 

"  Four  gun-boats  were  fitted  out,  with  the 
greatest  promptness,  by  the  orders  of  the  Spanish 
commodore.  This  force  contributed  most  ma- 
terially to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  having 
kept  up  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  flank,  wherever  the  tide  permitted  their 
approach  to  the  beach.  One  two-gun  battery  was 
completely  razed,  and  the  guns  dismounted  by 
the  well-directed  fire  of  one  of  the  gun-boats. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  confidence  the  pa- 
triots seem  to  repose  in  their  generals.  Carrera, 
who  has  thrice  led  them  to  victory,  appears  to 
possess  the  unbounded  admiration  and  confidence 
of  his  troops. 

"  If  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Soto  Major,  his  object  was  to  at- 
tack the  castle  of  Castro,  now  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Colonel  Carrol.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  stragglers  from 
Sir  John  Moore  *  army,  collected  in  Asturias  by 
Colonel  Carrol,  and  some  marines  under  Captain 
Craufurd." 

The  movement  of  the  British  army  towards 
the  Portuguese  frontier  became  now  an  important 
crisis.  On  the  9th  of  October  the  guards  broke 
up  their  hut  encampment,  and  marched  to  Tala- 
vera  la  Real ;  as  did  General  Campbell's  brigade 
to  Lobon. 

They  were  next  day  quartered  in  Badajos  (the 
capital  of  Estrernadura) ;  the  officers  on  the  in- 
habitants, the  men  in  convents. 

To  gratify  the  Spanish  feelings,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  (now  Lord  Viscount  Wellington) 
on  the  7th  of  October  gave  a  ball,  on  occasion  of 
Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke  being  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  A  splendid  retinue 
was  assembled  from  all  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  softer  victories  succeeded  to  that  of  Talavera. 
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The  birth-day  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (October  14)  BOOK  VIII- 
was  duly  observed,  a  royal  salute  fired  from  the 
ramparts,  &c. 

The  following  were  the  positions  of  the  various 
armies,  at  this  time,  of  the  enemy  : — 

Victor's  division  was  between  La  Mancha  and 
Talavera  de  la  Reyua.  Of  the  Generals  Se- 
bas'tiani  at  La  Mancha ;  Mortier  at  Oropesa, 
Arzobispo,  and  Naval  Moral ;  Ney,  at  Salaman- 
ca, with  1-1,000  men.  By  the  1st  of  September 
Soult  was  at  Placentia,  Zarza  Major,  and  Coria, 
with  8,000  men  ;  Victor  at  Oropesa  with  4,000  ; 
Mortier  at  Talavera,  with  10,000 ;  and  Sebastiani 
moving  to  the  south. 

The  Duke  del  Parque  (who  succeeded  the 
Marquis  Romana  on  his  departure  for  the  su- 
preme junta  as  a  member)  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  in  front,  with  10,000 
men  ;  General  Eguia  about  to  join  Vanegas  in 
la  Manchn,  wilh  25,000  men,  the  remains  of 
Cuesta's  army. 

Early  in  November,  General  Areyzaga,  with 
whom  were  Colonel  Roche  and  Lord  MacdufF, 
was  at  Damid.  Lieutenant-general  Don  Luis 
Bassecourt,  with  his  troops,  occupied  a  line  be- 
tween Merida  and  the  Tagus. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Lord  Blantyre, 
with  the  2d  battalion  of  the  42d  regiment,  joined 
General  Cameron's  brigade  at  Talavera  de  Real, 
&c.  and  on  the  14th  General  Catlin  Craufurd's 
brigade,  comprising  28th,  2d  battalion,  Hon. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Abercromby ;  34th,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Maisrer;  and  39th,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Wilson,  proceeded  to  join  Lieutenant-general 
Hill's  division  at  Montijo,  Puebla,  Nova,  and 
Torremajor. 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was 
at  Merida  with  the  principal  cavalry;  die  iight- 
infantry,  under  Brigadier-general  Robert  Crau- 
furd, at  Campo  Major ;  Major-general  Cole  at 
Olivenza. 

The  army  was  reinforced  by  a  troop  of  horse-ar- 
tillery, that  under  Captain  Rose  having  lost  many 
horses  when  the  army  retired  from  Talavera; 
and  the  finer  brigade  of  light-infantry  under  Ge- 
neral Craufurd.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  was 
never  higher,  notwithstanding  the  evils  they  had 
encountered  in  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  close 
of  autumn  and  a  campaign,  both  of  which  were 
on  this  occasion  severer  than  usual,  from  the  ma- 
lignance  of  a  fever  which  prevailed  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  battle  of  Ocana,  however,  soon  occasioned 
a  change  of  position  in  the  British  army. 

Don  Juan  de  Areyzaga,  appointed  to  a  Spanish 
army  in  all  its  circumstances  respectable,  by  a 
mis-judged  confidence  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  plain,  was 
beaten  and  dispersed.  To  this  precipitate  con- 
duct \vae  principally  ascribed  the  movement  of 
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BOOK  nil.  the  British  army  from  the  borders  of  Estrema- 
dura,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  December. 

At  eight  in  the  morning- of  that  day  the  guards 
marched  from  Badajos  with  Captain  Lawson's 
brigade  of  heavy  six-pounders,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing the  king's  German  legion,  with  General 
Cameron's  brigade;  and  early  in  January,  1810, 
the  whole  of  the  British  army  had  taken  np  a 
new  position,  and  was  settled  in  winter  quarters. 

The  commander  of  the  forces,  after  a  visit  to 
Lisbon,  to  inspect  and  direct  the  chain  of  works 
constructing  there  for  its  defence  in  the  last  re- 
sort, established  himself  at  Vigru.  The  main 
body  of  the  infantry  was  cantoned  iu  the  several 
towns  and  villages  on  the  road  to  the  frontier,  the 
2d  division  and  Major-general  Slade's  brigade  of 
cavalry  excepted,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Hill,  continued  in  the  line  of 
the  Tagus. 

Brigadier-general  Robert  Craufurd  command- 
ed the  out-works  on  the  banks  of  the  Goa,  with 
the  light  brigade,  and  1st  German  hussars.  Next 
in  advance  was  the  3d  division,  and  Major-ge- 
neral Picton,  supported  by  the  4th.  Major-ge- 
neral Cole's  was  at  Guarda  Celerico,  and  the 
villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  The  bri- 
gade of  heavy  cavalry,  under  General  Fane,  was 
cantoned  in  Coimbra,  and  the  16th  light  dragoons 
at  S.  Cambadao. 

The  rash  ignorance  of  Areyzaga,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  at  Ocana,  certainly  set  at  nought 
«ven  the  talents  of  the  generals  who  served  under 
him,  among  whom  there  were  several  who  had 
seen  service  and  obtained  considerable  credit; 
and  indeed  himself  had  acquired  greatly  the  re- 
putation of  personal  courage.  With  his  army 
served  the  Baron  de  Crossard,  a  German  noble- 
man of  great  experience,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  a  confidential  mission  from  that  court, 
similarly  to  those  British  officers  who  were  sent 
from  England  on  this  particular  service,  upon  the 
simultaneous  rising  of  Spain.  To  him  the  Spa- 
nish general  looked  for  advice,  and  from  him  he 
received  it  with  a  generous  frankness  that  merited 
the  highest  praise,  and  deserved  to  have  been 
«f  more  utility  to  the  good  cause. 

By  this  nobleman,  and  by  the  well-informed 
Lord  Macduff,  who  was  also  (on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain)  with  this  Spanish  army,  was  laid  a  plan 
of  operations  that  promised  to  produce  the  best 
possible  result.  The  army  of  La  Mancha  was 
to  pass  rapidly  through  the  open  country,  carry 
off  the  detached  corps  of  the  enemy,  and  place 
itself  upon  the  eastern  Tagus,  with  one  division 
passed  over.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  to  en- 
trench in  the  mountains.  If  the  positions  were 
found  not  tenable,  it  was  not  to  come  to  battle, 
but  manoeuvre  so  as  to  gain  the  mountains  of  the 
Guadarama.  The  Duke  of  Parque  was  to  ma- 


noeuvre upon  the  Escurial,  and  alarm  the  French 
on  that  side  of  Madrid ;  while  the  Duke  of  Al- 
buquerque was  to  nSove  in  the  direction  of  Tala- 
vera.  The  British  were  requested  to  favour  these 
movements,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  would  have 
been  done,  though  it  was  not  much  in  a  condition 
to  have  complied.  Thus,  by  the  mere  effect  of 
manoeuvre,  the  enemy  would  have  been  obliged 
to  retire,  until  his  reinforcements  arrived*  behind 
the  Ebro,  without  being  able  to  fight  a  battle. 
The  first  part  of  the  plan  was  well  executed  ;  but 
owing  to  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  Areyzaga, 
all  was  lost. 

Lieutenant-general  Areyzaga  was  appointed 
late  in  October  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
La  Mancha,  which  had  been  for  some  time  sta- 
tioned in  and  about  La  Carolina,  behind  the  pass 
of  the  Opincopeno,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  On  the  yd  of  November,  the 
array,  consisting  of  6,600  defective  cavalry,  43;000 
effective  infantry,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  eight  day's  provisions  in  waggons,  left  La 
Carolina,  and,  descending  from  the  mountains 
into  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  marched  partly  by 
Daymel  to  the  left,  and  along  the  lii«.>;h  road  to 
Madrid,  through  Valdepenas  and  Mansanares, 
towards  the  Tagus,  in  the  following  order: — the 
advanced-guard,  consisting  of  2,000  cavalry,  were 
one  day's  march  in  front;  then  the  seven  divisions 
of  infantry,  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry  and  the 
head-quarters  last.  The  army  had  no  tents, 
marched  from  twenty  to  thirty  English  miles  a 
day,  and  slept  in  the  towns.  The  French,  on  its 
approach,  retired  across  the  Guadiana.  About 
the  sixth  day's  march,  General  Freire,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  and  who  always  marched 
with  the  advanced-guard,  was  very  near  sur- 
rounding and  taking  the  French  General-of-divi- 
sion  Latour  Maubourg,  with  2,100  horse,  at  Ma- 
drilejos.  A  serjeant  of  the  dragoons  of  Alcan- 
tara, having  deserted  at  night,  gave  the  enemy 
intimation;  and  they  had  just  time  to  get  out  of 
the  town,  when  the  Spanish  hussars  and  dragoons 
attacked  them  at  day-break,  with  great  courage, 
and  killed  a  great  many.  The  army  continued 
its  march  through  Temblwiue  to  Los  Barrios. 
For  three  or  four  days  the  Spanish  cavalry  were 
engaged  in  very  spirited  combats  with  the  French 
cavalry,  and  always  succeeded  in  driving  the 
enemy.  At  La  Guarda,  the  day  before  the  army 
arrived  at  Los  Barrios,  the  horse-grenadiers  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  the  regiments  of  Farncse  and 
Pavia,  sabred,  for  four  miles,  the  dragoons  of  the 
French  rear-guard.  No  prisoners  were  taken  on 
these  occasions. 

The  army  marched  on  Ocana.  The  inarch  was 
admirable,  and  the  conduct  of  the  cavalry  bril- 
liant; the  infantry  had  not  been  e!i;;aged.  Just 
in  front  of  Ocana  the  French  rear-guard  of  the 
cavalry  presented  itself,  and  was  charged.  It 
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opened  right  and  left,  and  the  Spanish  dragoons 
came  upon  a  regiment  of  infantry,  wbo  were 
drawn  up  against  the  town,  which  gave  them  a 
volley,  killed  200,  and  took  two  pieces  of  can- 
non of  the  horse-artillery :  10,000  French  staid 
all  night  in  the  town,  and  retreated  across  Jhe 
Tagus  early  in  the  morning,  although  30,000 
Spanish  infantry  bivouacked  close  to  the  town. 
The  general-in-cbief  was  with  them,  and  of  course 
bore  all  the  blame  of  this  fatal  inactivity. 

The  general,  on  quitting  Carolina,  said  his  in- 
tention was  to  march  rapidly  upon  Madrid,  be- 
fore the  French  could  collect  and  concentrate 
their  army ;  but  his  incapacity  became  soon  evi- 
dent. He  delayed  three  days  at-  Los  Barrios. 
He  then  made  a  very  dangerous  flank  march,  by 
his  right,  parallel  to  the  Tagus,  to  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Zarza,  twenty  English  miles  from  Los  Barrios. 
While  the  army  remained  at  Los  Barrios  the  ca- 
valry was  engaged  every  day.  The  royal  carbi- 
neers distinguished  themselves,  particularly  at 
Mora,  on  the  left.  At  Santa  Cruz  the  general 
threw  bridges  over  the  Tagus,  and  passed  a  di- 
vision over.  The  army  continued  in  this  position 
three  days.  It  had  suffered  much  ;  the  clothing 
was  very  bad.  The  long  marches  and  wet  had 
destroyed  the  shoes ;  half  the  army  was  bare- 
footed, but  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  Spanish  soldiers  for  long 
marches,  and  supporting  hunger  a«d  privation  of 
every  kind.  The  French  pushed  their  patroles 
of  cavalry  to  within  half  a  league  of  the  town. 
The  next  morning  the  general  drew  out  his  army 
in  order  of  battle.  The  rains  had  now  ceased, 
but  the  French  did  not  appear. 

In  war,  one  error  generally  begets  another.  The 
Spanish  general  took  the  fatal  resolution  of  quit- 
ting the  mountains,  which  were  behind  him,  and 
of  going  to  seek  the  French,  and  give  them  battle 
in  the  plains,  with  soldiers  half-famished,  badly 
armed,  and  imperfectly  disciplined. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  army  inarched 
from  Santa  Cruz  back  to  Los  Barrios.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  army  was  ten  miles  in  front 
of  Ocana.  Major-general  Bernez  and  the  cavalry 
arrived  at  Ocana  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  found  there  the  French  general,  Paris,  with 
800  dragoons  and  Poles.  About  400  Spaniards 
attacked!  them.  The  engagement  was  well  con- 
tested :  400  or  500  men  on  both  sides  fell  by  the 
sword,  among  whom  was  General  Paris,  who  was 
singled  out  and  carried  out  of  the  saddle  by  one 
of  the  lanceros  of  Pavia. 

The  army  bivouacked  that  night.  The  next 
morning  the  French  army,  which  had  been  col- 
lecting some  days,  presented  itself,  having  crossed 
the  Tagus  in  the  night.  General  Areyzaga  drew 
out  his  army  to  receive  them.  His  disposition 
was  bad.  He  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  one 
OH  each  side  of  Ocana,  which  stands  in  an  im- 
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mense  plain,  and  touching  the  town,  both  wings  BOOK  VIII. 
en  fair.  This  was  bad,  because,  though  it  was 
easy  to  communicate  before  and  behind  the  town, 
yet  it  divided 'the  line.  The  ground  fell  a  little 
in  front,  and  there  was  a  gentle  slope  to  some 
olive  plantations  about  two  miles  in  front,  behind 
which  the  French  were,  amounting  to  43,000. 
There  was  another  error  in  the  disposition  :  the 
second  line  was  too  near  the  first,  so  that  there 
was  not  room  to  rally  the  latter  in  case  of  dis- 
order. Most  of  the  cavalry  were  upon  the  right 
flank,  in  four  lines ;  a  vicious  disposition,  because 
they  made  little  show,  and  were  neither  column 
nor  line.  The  artillery  was  all  stationed  upon 
the  flanks  of  each  division,  and  -was  admirably 
served  ;  the  Spanish  artillery  is  their  best  arm. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  skirmishers 
of  the  Spanish  army,  under  the  young,  but  dis- 
tinguished General  Zayes,  who  commanded  the 
advanced-guard,  attacked  and  drove  back  the 
French  cavalry.  Between  eight  and  nine  all  the 
Spanish  army  was  in  order  of  battle,  about 
50,000  men,  and  the  cannonade  began  on  both 
sides.  The  French  fired  from  a  battery  in  their 
centre,  diagonally,  upon  the  Spanish  right,  and 
struck  the  cavalry  often,  who  supported  the  can- 
nonade for  a  long  time  with  great  steadiness  and 
discipline.  The  French  then  advanced  several 
strong  columns  from  the  olives,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  Spanish  centre  and  right. 

At  this  moment  the  Spanish  general  gave  or- 
ders to  the  whole  of  the  line  on  the  right  of 
Ocana  to  advance,  and  charge  with  bayonets;  the 
cavalry  moving  on  also  in  line  with  the  infantry. 
The  line  advanced  more  than  200  paces.  The 
French  columns  in  the  mean  time  deployed,  and 
gave  a  great  fire  of  vollies,  by  battalions,  and 
grape,  which  checked  the  Spaniards.  The  French 
cavalry  attacked  the  left,  and  were  repulsed; 
but  they  entered  with  their  cavalry  the  centre. 
They  manoeuvred  under  the  fire  of  the  Spa- 
niards with  several  columns,  and  their  cavalry 
shewed  itself  on  their  left.  The  7th  Spanish  di- 
vision, which  was  on  the  right  of  the  infantry, 
and  immediately  next  the  cavalry,  was  thrown 
into  some  confusion,  but  often  rallied,  formed 
column,  and  returned  to  the  attack.  Two  regi- 
ments of  that  division  behaved  nobly ;  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  Spanish  guards,  and  the  5th  of 
Seville.  They  remained  in  line  the  whole  time, 
floating  backwards  and  forwards,  but  always 
facing  the  enemy.  The  guards,  who  were  900 
strong,  left  fourteen  officers  and  450  men  on  the 
field  ;  the  5th  of  Seville  had  450  in  action,  and 
about  eighty  were  accounted  for.  This  was  the 
regiment  which  so  much  distinguished  itself  with 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  at  Puerto  de  Banos,  and 
which  was  mentioned  by  him. 

At  length  a  French  close  column,  under  Mar- 
shal Mortier,  marched  an  vas  de  charge,  broke 
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BOOK  VIII.  the  line,  and  its  head  came  equal  to  the  second 
line  of  cavalry.  At  this  instant  the  French  de- 
ployed. A  great  many  pieces  of  artillery  in  front 
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of  the  cavalry  kept  up  a  heavy  discharge  of 
grape,  supported  by  a  line  of  infantry,  and  the 
cavalry  advanced  to  charge  the  right  of  the  Spa- 
niards. The  battle  was  noW  lost ;  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  whole  of  the  infantry  on  the  rig-lit  gave 
way;  and  the  cavalry,  seeing  this,  turned  their 
horses  to  the  rear.  The  whole  of  the  left  of  the 
infantry  stood  firm,  and  cheered  the  general  as 
he  passed  them;  but  without  saying  a  word,  ex- 
cept that  the  left  should  follow  him,  he  quitted 
the  field. 

No  effort  was  afterwards  made  to  make  the 
least  stand.  The  whole  army  fled  in  the  most 
dreadful  confusion.  A  few  squadrons  attempted 
to  form  up,  but  gave  way  again.  The  rapid  fire 
of  the  French,  their  shouts  of  victory,  and  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  feet  (a  sound  terrible  to  the 
Spaniards  in  the  plains  where  they  had  so  often 
been  cut  to  pieces,)  augmented  the  confusion. 
The  cannon  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of 
it  was  instantly  in  the  power  of  the  French.  The 
French  cavalry  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
30,000  fugitive  infantry,  who  had  no  position 
nearer  than  La  Carolina,  and  were  obliged  to 
traverse  a  plain  more  than  150  miles  in  many 
parts.  The  French  did  not  pursue  beyond  the 
Guadiana. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  loss  on 
each  side  was.  The  battle  lasted  about  five 
hours,  and  the  troops  were  often  very  near  each 
other,  and  sometimes  mixed.  Persons  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Tagus  with  the  French,  said 
they  lost  6,000  men,  but  the  number  was  pro- 
bably exaggerated.  It  is  certain  that  up  to  the 
battle  they  had  lost  1,000  cavalry.  The  Spa- 
niards only  saved  four  or  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  hardly  any  baggage.  The  Spanish  soldiers 
fought  with  great  valour;  but  what  folly  to  com- 
mit on  a  plain  such  young  troops  with  veterans  ! 
Had  they  been  in  a  position,  or  in  mountains, 
the  battle  would  have  probably  had  a  different 
termination.  The  Spaniards  cannot  manoeuvre 
under  fire,  which  the  French  do  with  almost  as 
much  facility  as  on  parade.  The  regiment  of 
Murcia  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  Spanish  loss  was 
5,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  15,000  prisoners. 

Marshal  Victor,"  who  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at 
Villamaurique,  pursued  all  night.  At  ten  o'clock 
he  overtook  800  Spanish  dragoons  at  Sillo,  twenty 
miles  from  Ocana,  who  were  so  fatigued,  having 
been  saddled  thirty-six  hours,  and  who  had  un- 
bridled their  horses,  that  they  were  all  made 
prisoners. 

General  Areyzaga,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  mounted  into  the  steeple  of  Ocana. 
On  descrying  the  enemy  he  felt  much  alarmed, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  what  was 


likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  rashness  and 
presumption.  He  went  to  the  left,  and  before 
the  battle  \vasvquite  lost,  he  quitted  the  field.  At 
this  time  Lord  Macduff,  who  liad  been  constant- 
ly in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  anxiously  entreated 
Major-general  the  Marquis  of  Molesp'ma,  who 
commanded  the  horse,  and  w:as  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  nrmy,  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  (he  day.  At  that  instant  the  French 
cavalry  broke  the  centre! 

As  if  loo  render  this  unfortunate  affair  the  more 
signal,  previous  to  the  fatal  march,  the  Baron  de 
Crossard  thus  addressed  himself  in  writing  to  the 
Spanish  general : 

"  Possessing  too  slight  a  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  your  excellency,  to  be  personally  informed  of 
your  present  and  ulterior  intentions,  the  situation 
of  your  army,  that  of  the  co-operating  corps, 
and  also  that  of  the  enemy,  I  can  only  form  my 
opinion  by  what  I  see,  and  by  the  reports  of  those 
whom  every  appearance  concurs  to  accredit.  If 
I  am  to  confide  in  these  reports,  your  excellency 
is  resolved  to  inarch  against  the  enemy,  to  offer 
him  battle. 

"  Upon  this  supposition,  I  should1  be  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  with  which  I  have  been  honoured 
by  the  supreme  governing  junta  of  the  kingdoms 
ot  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  also  of  your  excel- 
lency's esteem,  if  I  had  not,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  firmness  respectfully  to  submit  to  you 
the  reflections  suggested  by  that  resolution. 

"  Yesterday  your  excellency  concurred  with  me 
as  to  the  danger  there  would  be  in  putting  to 
hazard  the  affairs  of  your  country,  and  of  thus 
compromising  the  interests  of  Europe,  so  intimate- 
ly united  with  those  of  Spain.  You  appeared  to 
me  to  be  sensibly  impressed  with  the  honor  of 
delivering  Madrid  and  Castile,  by  continuing  the 
same  grand  movements  by  which  you  have  hither- 
to driven  the  enemy  before  you  ;  and  s-eemed  to 
be  very  little  influenced  by  the  glory  of  gaining 
a  battle,  the  success  of  which  is  almost  always 
owing  more  to  chance  than  to  the  talents  of  the 
general ;  whereas  the  success  acquired  by  move- 
ments crown  his  trophies,  by  attesting  his  genius. 
But  as  a  battle  is  the  last  resource  of  a  general, 
permit  me,  with  a  view  to  a  just  decision,  to  state 
the  causes  which  authorize  a  recourse  to  the 
chances  of  an  engagement.  A  general  offers  bat- 
tle when  he  finds  his  supplies  cut  off,  or  ob- 
structed ;  when,  by  a  combined  operation,  he  is 
sure  of  totally  destroying  the  enemy ;  when 
either  from  the  quality  of  his  troops,  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  he  possesses  a  manifest 
and  decided  superiority  ;  when  it  is  necessary  to 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  expected 
by  the  enemy,  and  whose  junction  would  reduce 
him  to  an  impossibility  of  keeping-  the  field ; 
when  it  is  of  importance  to  relieve  a  besieged 
place ;  when  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  can, 
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in  no  case,  countervail  the  advantages  that  would 
result  from  victory;  in  short,  when  his  object 
cannot  be  attained  but  by  a  battle. 

"  These,  sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  the 
principal  situations  in  which  every  thing-  may  be 
abandoned  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  But  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  your  excellency  is  in  no  one  of 
these  situations. 

"  Having  in  your  rear  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  .Spain,  and  master  of  the  main-roads  that  lead 
to  them,  the  abundance  which  prevails  in  your 
excellency's  camp  banishes  every  idea  of  scar- 
city. 

"  It  is  important  that  a  battle  should  be  part 
of  a  combined  plan  between  your  excellency  and 
the  co-operating  corps;  but  such  a  supposition,  in 
the  present  case,  \vould  shew  the  absence  of  all 
calculation. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  valour  and  good 
dispositions  with  which  your  excellency  has  been 
able  to  animate  your  troops,  the  superiority  in 
all  military  points  incontestibly  belongs  to  the 
enemy. 

"  By  inarching  voluntarily  against  the  enemy, 
your  excellency  yields  to  him  all  the  advantages 
of  a  position  which  he  will  have  studied  in  every 
respect,  to  which  he  will  have  adapted  his  evo- 
lutions, and  where  he  will  have  distributed  his  ar- 
tillery ;  whereas  the  march  of  yesterday  has 
proved  to  your  excellency  the  difficulty  of  putting 
yours  in  motion. 

"  The  samo  cause  leaves  your  excellency  as 
little  hope  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  the 
services  of  your  cavalry. 

"  I  conceive  it  a  physical  impossibility,  that  the 
enemy  should  be  so  speedily  joined  by  reinforce- 
ments ;  otherwise,  the  government,  in  communi- 
cating such  information,  would  have  enabled  you 
to  be  powerfully  seconded  by  diversions  on  the 
part  of  the  co-operating  corps. 

"  No  besieged  place  expects  direct  succours 
from  your  excellency. 

"  Troops  newly  formed,  if  beaten,  present 
only  the  certain  prospect  of  dispersion  ;  and  this 
risk  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  any  hope  of 
success. 

"  The  object  of  your  excellency  being  the  de- 
liveranceof  Madrid  and  the  Castiles,  it  is  manifest, 
that  by  continuing  those  manoeuvres  which  are 
already  drawing  to  a  close,  this  object  will  be  at- 
tained without,  in  any  respect,  hazarding  the  ex- 
istence of  the  army. 

"  If  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  advan- 
tages that  may  result  from  the  gaining  of  a  bat- 
tle, in  order  to  contrast  them  with  the  injuri- 
ous consequences  of  a  defeat,  how  easy  it  is  to 
perceive,  that  the  petty  amount  of  the  former 
•  an  never  compensate  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
latter! 


"  The  evacuation  of  Madrid  and  the  Castiles  BOOK  VIII. 
are  the  only  advantages  which  I  can  discover  in 
the  gaining  of  a  battle.  Your  excellency  would 
not  in  vain  flatter  yourself,  that,  though  fighting 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital,  you  should  be 
powerfully  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants; 
for  if  the  battle  of  Talavera  furnished  a  proof  of 
the  patriotic  attachment  of  those  loyal  Spaniards, 
it  also  demonstrated  that  very  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  exertions. 

"  Your  excellency  cannot  calculate  on  a  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  French  constantly  effect  their 
junctions,  Sesides,  certain  English  officers  that 
escaped  from  the  prisons  of  Madrid,  have  assured 
Colonel  Dillon,  that  the  French  considered  this 
superiority  of  number  as  an  element  of  disor- 
der, upon  which  they  founded  a  part  of  their 
hopes. 

"  What  evils  would  not,  on  the  other  band, 
flow  from  a  defeat,  which  a  river,  fordable,  it  is 
true,  but  extremely  confined,  would  render  de- 
structive !  Your  excellency  would  in  one  instant 
lose  your  army — that  army  which  is  the  hope  of 
Spain,  the  focus  of  its  forces,  the  school  of  its 
numerous  levies,  of  which  circumstances,  now 
more  than  ever,  urge  and  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion, at  a  dead  time  of  the  year,  appropriated  to 
negociations.  How  dreadful  the  shock  which 
thjs  fatal  blow  might  give  to  the  political  sys- 
tem !  If,  by  any  chance,  a  portion  of  the  troops 
co-operating  in  Ihe  Peninsula  did  not  carry  into 
their  operations  a  spirit  of  unmixed  and  abso- 
lute good  will,  such  portion  would  not  neglect  to 
lay  hold  of  a  legitimate  pretext  for  retreating ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  activity  of  the  bthefr 
corps  would  not  only  become  useless,  but  would 
be  even  dangerous  to  themselves. 

"  From  this  statement  I  conceive  that  your 
excellency  will  obtain  the  glory  of  deli  vering  Ma- 
drid and  your  country,  by  continuing  these  move- 
ments, and  by  rigorously  abstaining  from  commit- 
ting yourself  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engage- 
ment. To  effect  this  purpose,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient that  your  excellency  should  proceed  a  few 
leagues  farther  to  your  right ;  and  there,  taking  a 
position  as  near  as  possible  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  you  might  employ  all  the  means  of  nature 
and  art  to  entrench  yourself.  From  the  point  in 
question,  you  might  push  beyond  the  right  bahk  of 
the  river  a  strong  advanced-guard,  to  be  supported 
by  an  intermediate  corps  placed  in  cchellon.  These 
two  corps,  which  should  likewise  be  entrenched, 
might,  at  pleasure,  send  out  strong  detachments 
in  all  directions,  in  front  and  rear  of  Madrid,  and 
upon  Madrid  itself.  In  this  situation  your  ex- 
cellency might  employ  the  right  in  making  in- 
cursions as  far  as  the  post  of  Guadarama,  and  by 
daily  attacking  the  French,  you  would  thus  give 
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BOOK  V]  11.  confidence   to   the   inhabitants   of  Madrid,   dis- 
-  hearten  and  intimidate  the  enemy,  obstruct  his 
CHAP.  IX.   supplies,  and   give  experience    to  the   Spanish 
troops. 

"  In  this  position  it  would  be  easy  to  wait  for 
intelligence  from  the  Dukes  del  Parque  and  d'Al- 
buquerque,  to  establish  a  communication  with 
them  by  the  most  simple  slgnnte,  and  at  length  to 
terminate  with  success  a  manoeuvre  completely 
decisive. 

"  But  in  the  most  unfortunate  event,  should 
your  excellency  be  attacked  and  defeated  in  your 
position,  that  could  not  happen  until  your  ex- 
cellency had  previously  made  the  enemy  sustain 
the  most  sensible  loss  ;  and  then,  falling  back 
upon  Cuenqa  and  Valentia,  and  occupying,  at 
pleasure,  the  chains  of  mountains  leading  into 
the  four  kingdoms,  your  excellency  would  be 
still  formidable,  even  in  defeat,  and  would  power- 
fully protect  your  country." 

The  discomfiture  of  General  Areyzaga  operated 
upon  the  Spanish  generals,  as  the  experience  of 
defeat  did  upon  their  unsettled  armies.  However, 
new  armies,  or  rather  bodies  of  men,  invariably 
arose,  though  their  efficiency  was  not  what  was 
required. 

In  consequence  of  the  intelligence  received  by 
the  Duke  del  Parque,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  left,  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
army  of  La  Mancha  at  Ocana,  he  made  the 
necessary  disposition  for  his  retreat  from  Carpio, 
which  he  began  on  the  night  of  the  26tb,  and 
continued  the  whole  of  the  27th  with  the  utmost 
order,  as  far  as  Vittoria  and  Cordovilla,  where 
lie  halted  in  order  to  allow  his  troops  some  re- 
pose. On  the  same  day,  the  27tb,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  he  pursued  his  retreat  with  the  same 
order  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  arrived  on 
the  28th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
Alba  de  Tonnes,  without  his  march  having  in  the 
least  been  obstructed  by  the  enemy,  although  the 
French  closely  pursued  him.  He  drew  up  his 
troops  on  the  heights,  which  command  that  town 
on  tne  right  of  the  Tormes,  and  ordered  part  of 
them  to  take  post  on  the  other  eminences,  which 
also  command  the  above  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  river,  in  order  to  cover  his  rear-guard,  the 
bridges,  and  shallows,  where  the  depth  of  water 
was  very  trifling. 

In  this  situation  the  enemy  attacked  him  in  his 
first  position  ;  but  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
infantry  and  artillery.  A  body  of  French  there- 
upon appeared  on  his  right  flank ;  and  the  ca- 
valry, which,  according  to  the  general's  orders, 
was  to  charge  the  enemy's  horse,  meanly  retreat- 
ed before  it  came  within  pistol-shot ;  and  although 
part  of  them  were  made  to  rally  and  return  to 
their  post,  yet  they  took  to  flight  again,  abandon- 
fid  the  camp,  and  uncovered  the  right  flank  of 


the  army.  The  enemy  taking  advantage  of  this 
incident,  charged  the  first  division  of  foot,  which 
occupied  that  point,  and  although  it  made  the 
most  gallant  resistance,  yet  it  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  the  French 
horse,  who  broke  its  line,  notwithstanding  the 
exemplary  valour  it  displayed.  The  van-guard, 
posted  on  the  left,  sustained  several  charges  of 
the  same  cavalry,  but  repulsed  it  three  times, 
supported  by  the  second  division.  At  length 
it  formed  an  oblong  square,  in  which  were  Don 
Gabriel  de  Mendizabal,  second  in  command  of  the 
said  army,  and  Don  Martin  de  la  Carrera,  com- 
manding-general of  the  van-guard,  and  in  this  it 
withstood  the  enemy's  attacks  with  the  greatest 
valour.  A  trumpeter  was  sent  by  the  French  to 
call  upon  them  to  lay*  down  their  arms ;  they 
listened  not  to  this  proposal,  and  continued  their 
defence. 

In  this  state  of  things  night  came  on,  and  the 
van  and  second  division,  availing  themselves  of 
it,  were  able  to  retreat  by  the  heights  on  the  left 
banks  of  the  Tormes.  The  Duke  del  Parque 
ordered  thereupon  the  whole  army  to  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Tamamer,  and  this  retrograde 
movement  was  accordingly  effected  with  all  the 
order  that  could  be  desired,  until  the  following 
morning,  when  the  army  had  arrived  within  a 
little  more  than  two  leagues  distance  from  that 
town.  A  rumour  flew  through  the  ranks  of  the 
rear  of  the  army  that  the  enemy  was  ad  vancing 
in  force  to  charge  the  infantry  ;  this  rumour,  and  a 
small  party  of  dragoons  which  made  its  appear- 
ance, occasioned  some  disorder,  and  a  consider- 
able dispersion  ;  and  part  of  the  same  soldiers,  who 
fought  like  heroes  on  the  heights  of  Alba,  threw 
away  their  firelocks,  knapsacks,  and  whatever 
else  they  carried,  to  be  able  to  effect  their  es- 
cape. The  army  then  took  a  position  in  the 
mountains  of  Franza,  where  the  dispersed  troops 
rejoined  their  corps.  In  the  action  of  Alba,  tne 
van,  the  first  division,  and  part  of  the  second, 
behaved  with  distinguished  gallantry,  and  actions 
were  performed  by  several  officers,  which  proved 
uncommon  intrepidity  and  spirit.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  stated,  by  the  commander-in-chief,  to  be 
considerable ;  but  that  of  the  Spanish  army  was 
also  great,  for  want  of  horses. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  action  of 
Ocana,  the  supreme  junta  came  to  the  resolutiqn 
that  their  excellencies  the  Marquis  de  ia  Romana 
and  Don  Rodrigo  Riquelme  should  proceed  to 
the  head-quarters  in  Carolina,  with  the  most 
ample  powers,  to  make,  jointly  with  his  excellen- 
cy Don  Joas  Dios  Gutiemez  Rare,  as  commis- 
sioner with  the  army  of  La  Mancha,  for  all 
such  arrangements  as  they  should  judge  most  ex- 
pedient to  repair  the  loss  sustained,  and  prevent 
similar  unfortunate  events  for  the  future.  The 
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Marquis  de    la   Romana   having   declined   this 

charge,  the  supreme  junta  appointed,  in  his  stead, 

bis  excellency  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Sagrado, 

and  ordered  at  the  same  time  all  the  generals 

who  were  in  this  residence  town,  and  in  whonv   tinued  to  be  occupied  by  Spanish  troops 

the  said  commissioners  placed  confidence,  to  at- 


tend them,  and  execute  their  orders  in  whatever  BOOK  VIII, 

branch  of  the  service  the  commissioners  might    

deem  it  expedient  to  employ  them.  CHAP.  IX. 

The  bridges  of  Almaraz  and  Arcebispo  con- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Affairs  of  Austria. — Bonaparte  repairs  to  his  Head-quarters  at  Ingohtadt. — Sanguinar 

ments. — Surrender  of  Vienna  to  the  French. — Battles  of  Aspern  and  Wagram. — An  Armistice. 
— Conditions  degrading  to  the  Emperor  Francis. — A  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and 
Austria. 


AUSTRIA,  after  humiliating  herself  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  French  emperor,  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  peace  on  terms  compatible, 
even  with  her  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
An  opportunity  for  war  occurred  whilst  Bona- 
parte was  in  Spain,  and  the  Austrian  cabinet 
evinced  a  disposition  to  embrace  it ;  but  bis  sud- 
den return  to  Paris  totally  disconcerted  their 
measures.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  retract ; 
therefore  an  Austrian  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  marched  into  Bavaria, 
in  the  mouth  of  April,  the  telegraphic  news  of 
which  movement  induced  Bonaparte  lo  quit 
Paris,  and  repair  to  his  head-quarters  at  In- 
golstadt. 

The  French  emperor  having,  afier  some  san- 
guinary engagements  near  Abensberg,  Hausen, 
and  Dinzlingen,  in  which  the  fortune  of  war 
favored  the  Austrian  arms  so  as  to  force  the 
French  garrison  at  Ratisbon  to  surrender,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  the  left  wing  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  driving  it  back  to  Landshut,  and 
afterwards  in  advancing  by  Eckmuhl  with  a. su- 
perior corps  of  cavalry,  taking  the  road  of  Eg- 
lofsheim,  and  forcing  to  retreat  those  Austrian 
corps  that  were  posted  on  the  heights  of  Leike- 
point  and  Talmessing;  the  Archduke,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  crossed  the  Danube  near  Ratisbon,  and 
joined  the  corps  of  Bellegarde,  who  had  opened 
the  campaign  by  several  successful  affairs  in  (he 
Upper  Palatinate,  had  reached  Amberg,  Neu- 
rnarkf,  and  Hemau.  and  had  by  this  time  ap- 
proached Stadt-am-Hof,  in  order  lo  execute  its 
immediate  junction  with  the  Archduke. 

Bonaparte  ordered  the  bombardment  of  Ratis- 
bon, occupied  by  a  few  battalions  who  were  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  Danube.  On  the  23d, 
in  the  evening,  he  became  master  of  it,  and  im- 
mediately hastened  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danabe  to  enter  the  Austrian  states,  in  order,  as 
be  openly  declared,  to  dictate  peace  at  Vienna. 

The  Austrian  army  had  taken  a  position  near 
47. 


Cham,  behind  the  river  Regen,  which  was 
watched  by  some  of  the  enemy's  divisions,  while 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  called  all  disposeable 
troops,  in  forced  marches,  from  the  north  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Danube,  and  considerably  reinfor- 
ced his  army  wifh  the  troops  of  Wirtemberg, 
Hessia,  Baden,  and  some  lime  after  with  those 
of  Saxony. 

Near  Kirn  and  Nittenau,  some  affairs  had  hap- 

Eened  between  the  out-posts,  which,  fortunately, 
ad  no  influence  upon  the  armies. 
However  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Archduke  to  continue  his  offensive  operations  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  without  any  ma- 
terial resistance,  and  however- gratifying  it  might 
have  been  to  relieve  provinces  which  were  groan- 
ing beneath  the  pressure  of  foreign  dominion, 
the  preservation  of  his  native  land  did  not  permit 
him  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  riot  with  impunity  in 
the  entrails  of  the  monarchy,  to  give  up  the  rich 
sources  of  its  independence,  and  expose  the  wel- 
fare of  the  subject  to  the  devastations  of  foreign 
conquerors. . 

These  motives  induced  the  Archduke  to  conduct 
his  army  to  Boherhia,  by  the  way  of  Kientsch 
and  Neumarkt,  to  occupy  the  Bohemian  forest 
with  light  troops  and  part  of  the  militia,  and  to 
direct  his  march  towards  Budweis,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  3d  of  May,  hoping  to  join  neur 
I*iutz,  his  left  wing,  which  had  been  separated 
from  him,  and  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Baron  Miller. 

But  the  latter  had  been  so  closely  pressed  by 
the  united  force  of  the  French  armies,  that  after 
several  spirited  engagements,  and  even  after  a 
brilliant  affair  in  which  he  had  the  advantage 
near  Neumarkt,  and  in  which  the  troops  achieved 
all  that  was  possible  against  the  disproportionate 
superiorly  of  (lie  enemy,  he  was  iiideed  able  to 
reach  Linlz.  but  wns  incapable  of  crossing  the 
Danube,  and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  de- 
stroying the  communication  with  the  left  tajik-. 
8  K 
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BOOK  \ '111.  and  taking-  up  a  position  behind  the  Traiin,  near 
Eberf.be  rg.  This  was  the  occasion  of  an  ex- 
.  (reint,]y  Hiurderous  engagement,  during-  which 
the  enemy,  in  storming-  tlie  bridge,  lost  near  4,000 
men  ;  Ebersberg  was  set  on  fire,  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Hiller  continued  his  retreat,  till  he  got 
so  much  the  start  as  to  pass  the  Danube  near 
Stain,  without  being-  disturbed  by  the  enemy,  and 
to  wail  the  approach  of  the  Archduke,  who,  after 
having-  in  vain  attempted  a  junction  of  (lie  army 
near  Lintz,  had  marched  from  Bud  weis  toZwettefj 
still  hoping,  by  a  quick  passage  of  the  Danube, 
to  arrest  the  enemy's  progress  towards  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Af  can  while  a  corps  of  Wurtembergers  had  ad- 
vanced from  Passau  along  both  the  shores  of  ilie 
Danube,  had  occupied  Lintz  and  the  bank  oppo- 
site to  it ;  had  restored  the  bridg-e,  and  signalized 
itself  by  destroying  the  defenceless  villages  and 
castles  which  could  not  be  protected  by  the  small 
advanced-guard  proceeding  by  the  side  of  the 
main  army. 

The  enemy,  by  marching  through  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  in  the  straightest  line,  had  got  so 
much  a-head,  that  all  hopes  of  coming  up  with 
him  in  front  of  Vienna  vanished  ;  still,  however, 
if  that  city  had  been  able  to  hold  out  for  five 
days,  it  might  have  been  relieved  ;  and  the  Arch- 
duke resolved  on  venturing  the  utmost  to  rescue 
that  good  city,  which,  by  the  excellent  disposition 
of  its  citizens,  the  faithful  attachment  to  its  so- 
vereign, and  its  noble  devotion,  has  raised  to  it- 
self an  eternal  monument  in  the  annals  of  Austria. 
All  his  plans  were  now  directed  towards  gaining 
the  bridges  across  the  Danube  near  Vienna,  and 
endeavouring  to  save  the  imperial  residence  by  a 
combat  under  its  very  walls. 

Vienna,  formerly  an  important  fortress,  was 
in  vain  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  would,  even 
now,  from  the  solidity  of  its  ramparts,  the  strong 
profiles  of  its  works,  and  the  extensive  system  of 
its  mines,  be  capable  of  making  a  protracted  re- 
sistance, had  not,  for  upwards  of  a  century  back, 
the  luxury  of  a  large  metropolis,  the  wants  of 
ease,  the  conflux  of  all  the  magnates  in  the  em- 
pire, and  the  pomp  of  a  splendid  court,  totally 
effaced  every  consideration  of  military  defence. 
Palaces  adorn  the  rampart,  the  casemates  and 
ditches  were  converted  into  workshops  of  trades- 
men, plantations  mark  the  counter-scarpes  of  the 
fortress,  and  avenues  of  trees  traverse  the  glacis, 
uniting  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  in  the  world 
to  the  Corps  de  la  Place. 

Although,  under  such  circumstances,  no  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  capital  was  to  be  expected  ; 
yet,  from  the  unexampled  loyalty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  was  confidently  hoped  that  Vienna  might, 
for  a  few  days,  serve  as  a  t&te-de-pont  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  river ;  whence  all  preparations 
amounted  to  no  more  than  to  secure  the  place 
ng-ainst  a  coup-de-main  :  and,  for  this  reason,  the 


Archduke  had  some  time  before  directed  Field- 
marshal  Hiller  to  send  part  of  his  corps  along1 
the  right  bank  towards  the  capital,  in  the  event 
of'his  (the  Archduke's)  passage  to  the  left  shore. 

Field-marshal  Hiller  now  received  orders  to 
burn  the  bridge  near  Stain  in  bis  rear,  to  leave 
a  small  corps  of  observation  near  Krems,  to 
hasten  by  forced  marches  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  by  occupying  the  small 
islands,  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the 
city  and  the  debouche  across  the  bridges. 

The  army  of  the  Archduke  advanced,  without 
interruption,  by  IVeupolla,  Horn,  and  Weikendoff 
upon  .Siockerau  ;  and,  in  order  to  overawe  such 
enterprizes  as  the  enemy  might  project  from  the 
environs  of  Lintz,  part  of  the  corps  of  the  gene- 
ral of  artillery,  Count  Kollowrath,  which  till  then 
had  remained  near  Pilsen  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  north  and  west  frontier  of  Bohemia,  was  or- 
dered to  march  toBtidweis. 

Bonaparte  had  used  so  much  expedition  on  his 
march  to  Vienna,  that  on  the  J)th  of  May  his  ad- 
vanced troops  appeared  on  the  glacis  of  the  for- 
tress, whence  they  were  driven  by  seme  cannon- 
shot.  From  3  to  4,000  regular  troops,  as  many 
armed  citizens,  and  some  battalions  of  country 
militia,  defended  the  city;  ordnance  of  various 
calibre  was  placed  upon  the  ramparts  ;  the  sub- 
urbs were  abandoned  on  account  of  their  great 
extent ;  ;md  the  numerous  islands  and  low  bushy 
ground  behind  the  town  were  occupied  by  some 
light  troops  of  the  corps  of  Hiller  as -well  as  by 
militia. 

The  corps  itself  was  posted  on  what  is  termed 
"  the  Point,"  on  the  left  shore  of  the  river,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  army,  which  was  advancing 
in  haste. 

The  occupation  of  Vienna  formed  too  essential 
apart  in  the  extensive  plans  of  the  French  em- 
peror ;  its  conquest  had  been  announced  by  him 
with  too  much  confidence,  and  was  of  too  great 
importance  towards  confirming  the  prejudice  of 
his  irresistible  power,  for  him  not  to  employ 
every  method  of  taking  it  before  the  assistance 
which  was  so  near  could  arrive. 

For  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  the  how- 
itzers played  upon  the  town ;  and  though  several 
houses  -were  set  on  fire,  the  courage  of  the  in- 
habitants remained  unshaken.  But  a  general  de- 
vastation threatened  their  valuable  property, 
and  when  at  length  the  enemy,  availing  himself 
of  the  numerous  craft  which  he  found  there, 
crossed  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Danube,  dis- 
lodged the  troops  from  the  nearest  islands,  and 
menaced  their  communication  with  the  left  bank,' 
the  city  was  justified  in  capitulating,  while  the 
troops  retreated  by  the  great  bridge  of  Tabor, 
which  they  afterwards  set  on  fire. 

The  Archduke  received  this  intelligence  in  his 
head-quarters,  between  Horn  and  Meissau,  and 
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though  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
city,  surrounded  as  it  was,  should  continue  its  re- 
sistance, the  Archduke  proceeded  on  his  inarch 
without  interruption,  flattering  himself  that  he 
might  be  able  to  execute  his  favorite  project  by 
a  bold  attempt  to  pass  the  Danube  near  Vienna. 
This  city  capitulated  on  the  L'llh  of  May,  so 
that  there  was  no  further  occasion  to  expose  the 
array  to  hazard  by  crossing  the  Danube,  for 
which  no  sufficient  preparation  had  been  made, 
and  which  must  have  been  effected  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  under  local  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  disadvantage.  By  the  surrender  of 
Vienna  the  army  had  also  lost  a  point  of  support 
on  which  to  rest  its  military  operations. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  Archduke  re- 
solved to  collect  his  army  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Bisamberg,  and  allow  it  a  few  days  of  rest, 
which,  after  so  many  forced  marches,  it  urgent- 
ly wanted.  The  cavalry,  for  the  convenience  of 
water,  was  posted  along  the  Russ,  a  small  ri- 
vulet, which  is  concealed  by  ground  covered 
with  bushes,  and  the  advanced-guards  pushed 
forward  to  the  Danube,  in  order  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  -prevent  his  pass- 
ing the  river,  which  he  had  already  attempted  to 
do  from  Nussdorf,  to  what  is  called  the  Blacke 
Lacke,  but  with  so  little  success  that  a  battalion 
of  his  advanced-guard  was  taken.  The  chain 
of  the  outposts  extended  on  the  left  side  as  far  as 
the  march,  and  on  the  right  to  Krems  ;  this 
place  and  Presburg  were  occupied  by  some 
battalions  ;  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Arch- 
duke were,  on  the  16th  of  May,  at  Eberskorf, 
near  the  high  road  leading  to  Brunn. 

On  the  19th  the  outposts  reported,  that  the 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the  great  island 
of  Lobau,  within  about  six  English  miles  of 
Vienna ;  that  his  numbers  increased  there  every 
hour,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Great  Arm  of  the 
Danube  behind  the  island.  From  the  top  of 
the  Bisamberg,  the  whole  of  the  opposite  coun- 
try appeared  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  the  glitter  of  arms  evinced  a  general 
movement  of  troops  beyond  Summering,  towards 
Kaifer  Ebersderf,  whither,  according  to  other 
accounts,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  removed 
his  head-quarters,  and  was  by  his  presence  has- 
tening and  promoting  the  preparations  for  pass- 
the  river. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  day-break,  the 
Archduke  resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  island,  and 
employ  for  this  purpose  part  of  the  advanced- 
guard,  under  the  command  of  Field-marshal 
Lieutenant  Count  Klenau,  supported  by  some 
regiments  of  cavalry.  The  isle  of  Lobaa  forms 
a  convenient  place  of  arms,  which  is  about  six 
English  miles  long,  awd  four  and  a  half  broad, 
and  being  separated  by  the  large  arm  of  the  Da- 
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nube  from  the  right  bank,  nothing  prevents  the  BOOK  Mil. 

building  of  a   bridge,   which   is   concealed    by   

ground  covered  with  bushes ;  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  island  affords  the  advantage  of  send- 
ing troops  and  ordnance  from  so  many  points  of 
it,  that  the  passage  across  the  smaller  arm  to  the 
large  plain  of  Marchfield,  may  be  made  good  by 
force  of  arms. 

It  was  soon  perceived,  by  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  columns  which  advanced  upon  the  island, 
and  placed  their  cannon  so  as  to  support  the  se- 
cond passage,  that  he  meditated  a  serious  attack. 
The  advanced-guard  sustained  a  tolerably  warm 
engagement,  and  the  cavalry  routed  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  enemy,  which  debouched  from  the 
low  grounds  on  the  edge  of  tlve  river,  late  in  the 
evening;  upon  which  the  Archduke,  whose  in- 
tention was  not  to  prevent  die  passage  of  the 
enemy,  but  to  attack  him  the  following  day,  re- 
treated with  his  cavalry  to  Auderklaa,  and  order- 
ed the  advanced  troops  to  fall  back  to  Maass, 
according  as  the  enemy  should  extend  himself. 
On  the  21st  at  day-break  the  Archduke  ordered 
his  army  under  arms,  and  formed  it  in  two  lines  on 
the  rising  ground  behind  Gerasdorf,  and  between 
the  Bisam-hill  and  the  rivulet  Russ.  The  corps 
of  Lieutenant-general  Hiller  formed  the  right 
wing  near  Stammersdorf;  on  its  left  was  the 
corps  of  the  general  of  cavalry,  Count  Bellegarde, 
and  next  fo  that  the  corps  of  Lieutenant-general 
Prince  Hohenzollern,  in  the  alignement  of 
Deutsch-Wagram,  The  corps  of  Prince  Rosen- 
berg was  posted  by  battalions  in  column  on  the 
Russbach  on  the  rivulet  Russ,  kept  Deutsch- 
Wagram  strongly  occupied,  having,  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  left  wing,  placed  on  the  heights  be- 
yond that  place  a  division  in  reserve.  The  whole 
cavalry,  which  the  day  before  had  advanced 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  by 
Auderklaa,  was  -called  back  into  the  line,  filling, 
in  two  lines,  the  space  intervening  between  the 
left  wing  of  Prince  I  luhetizoliern  and  the  right 
of  Prince  Rosenberg. 

The  vast  plain  of  the  Marchfield  spread  like 
a  carpet  before  the  front  of  the  line,  and  appear- 
ed, by  the  absence  of  every  obstruction,  to  be  des- 
tined to  form  the  theatre  of  some  great  event.  The 
grenadiers  remained  in  reserve  near  Seienaring, 
and  the  corps  of  the  general  of  artillery,  Prince 
of  Reuss,  kept  the  Bisam-hill  and  the  low  bushy 
ground  along -the  Danube  strongly  occupied. 
Part  of  it  was  still  near  Krems,  the  corps  being 
almost  broke  up  by  having  so  many  of  its  divi- 
sions detached  to  so  considerable  a  distance.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  Archduke  ordered  the  arms  to 
be  piled,  and  the  troops  to  dine.  The  piquet  of 
observation  on  the  Bisam-hill  reported,  that  the 
bridge  across  the  Danube,  behind  the  Isle  of 
Lobau,  being  now  quite  finished,  was  plainly 
perceivable,  and  that  troops  were  without  inter- 
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BOOK  VIII.  mission  seen  filing  off  over  it,  as  well  as  passing 
in  boats  to  the  isle.  The  outposts,  likewise, 
gave  information  of  the  gradual  augmentation  of 
the  enemy  in  the  town  of  Enzersdorf  and  in  the 
villages -of  Essling  and  Aspern,  and  of  his  ad- 
vancing towards  Hirchstetten.  The  Archduke 
Charles  now  thought  that  the  moment  forgiving 
battle  had  arrived,  and  hastened  to  GerassJorf, 
where  the  chief  of  his  quartermaster-general's 
staff,  General  Baron  Wimpfen,  sketched  out  the 
plan. 

According  to  this  plan  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  in  five  columns.  The  enemy  had  availed 
himself  extremely  well  of  the  advantages  of  the 
ground  to  cover  his  passage.  The  extensive  vil- 
lages of  Essling  and  Aspern,  mostly  composed 
of  brick  houses,  and  encircled  all  round  by 
heaps  of  earlh,  resembled  two  bastions,  between 
which  a  double  line  of  natural  trenches,  intend- 
ed to  draw  off  the  water,  served  as  the  curtain, 
and  afforded  every  possible  security  to  the  co- 
lumns passing  from  the  isle  of  Lobau.  Essling 
had  a  granary  furnished  with  loop-holes,  and 
whose  three  stories  afforded  room  for  several 
hundred  men,  while  Aspern  was  provided  with  a 
strong  church-yard.  The  left  side  of  the  latter 
village  borders  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube.  Both 
villages  had  a  safe  communication  with  the  busliy 
ground  near  the  Danube,  from  which  the  enemy 
had  it  constantly  in  his  power  to  dispatch,  un- 
seen, fresh  reinforcements.  The  Isle  of  Lobau 
served  at  once  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  as  a  tcte- 
de-pont,  a  bridge-head  for  the  bridge  in  the  rear, 
across  the  main  arm  of  the  river. 

The  enemy  with  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Molitor,  Boudet,  Nansouty,  Legrand,  Espagne, 
Lasalle,  and  Ferrand,  under  the  Marshals  Mas- 
sena  and  Lasnes,  as  well  as  Marshal  Bessieres, 
together  with  the  guards  of  the  Wirtemburgh, 
Kesse-Darmstadt,  and  Baaden  Auxiliaries,  had 
already  left  this  position,  and  was  directing  his 
march  towards  Hirchstetten,  when  the  first  Aus- 
trian advanced-guards  met  him. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  five  Austrian  columns  began  to  put  them- 
selves in  motion  for  the  attack.  A  general  en- 
thusiasm had  taken  possession  of  the  troops : 
joyful  war-songs,  accompanied  by  Turkish  music, 
resounded  through  the  air,  and  were  interrupted 
by  shouts  of  "  Long  live  our  Emperor,  long  live 
the  Archduke  Charles!"  whenever  the  Imperial 
General  appeared,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  second  column.  Every  breast  panled 
with  anxious  desire  and  high  confidence  after 
iho  decisive  moment;  and  the  finest  weather 
favored  the  awful  scene. 

The  advanced-guard,  under  General  Nordman, 
•-isting  of  two  battalions  of  Gyulay  and  Lich- 
(viifitein  hussars,  had  formed  near  the  destroyed 
Kn'dge  of  Tabor,  and  leaving  the  villages  of  Ka- 


gran  and  Hirchstetten  to  the  left,  and  Stadelau  to 
the  right,  marched  in  the  plain  towards  Aspern. 
It  was  followed  by  the  first  column,  wnich, 
having  left  the  high-road  before  the  Post-office 
at  Stamniersdorf.  had  marched  from  the  rit>ht  by 
half  divisions.  Its  right  flank  along  the  Danube 
was  covered  by  a  battalion  of  Si.  Georgians,  by 
the  first  battalion  of  Vienna  volunteers,  and  by 
a  battalion  of  militia,  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor Count  Colleredo.  Within  a  cannon-shot  of 
Stadelau  the  tnii  posts  met  the  enemy's  piquets, 
which  gradually  retreated  to  their  original  divi- 
sions. At  this  time  General  Nordman  ordered 
two  battalions  of  Gyulay  to  draw  up  en  cchetlon, 
in  order  to  fa\ror  the  advance  of  the  column.  The 
enemy,  drawn  up  in  large  divisions,  stoed  im- 
mediately before  Aspern,  having,  to  cover  his 
front,  occupied  all  the  ditches  of  the  fields,  which 
afforded  excellent  breast-works.  His  right  was 
covered  by  a  battery,  and  his  left  by  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch  (one  of  those  that  carry  off  the 
waters  of  the  Danube  when  it  overflows),  as  well 
as  by  a  bushy  ground,  which  was  likewise  occu- 
pied by  several  bodies  in  close  order. 

Though  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  po- 
sition all  to  himself,  inasmuch  as  the  freshes  of 
the  Danube  were  only  passable  by  means  of  a 
small  bridge,  at  which  he  kept  up  a  vigorous 
fire  from  behind  the  ditcher,  both  with  cannon  and 
small  arms,  it  did  not  prevent  the  second  batta- 
lion of  Gyulay,  immediately  after  the  first  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  busby  meadow,  to  pass  the 
bridge  in  a  column,  to  form  without  delay,  and 
with  charged  bayonets  to  attack  the  enemy,  who 
preripitately  retreated  to  Aspern,  on  which  occa- 
sion that  village,  after  a  vigorous  but  not  very 
obstinate  resistance,  was  taken  for  the  first  time. 
It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the  enemy  had 
it  in  his  power,  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  reinforce- 
ment, to  expel  again  the  battalions  of  Gyulay. 
By  this  time  some  battalions  of  the  column  had 
arrived,  the  chasseurs  of  Major  Schneider,  of 
the  second  column,  joined  the  advanced-guard 
of  the  first ;  Gyulay  formed  again,  and  the  enemy 
was  a  second  time  pushed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
village,  though  he  succeeded  again  in  regaining 
what  be  had  lost. 

Both  parties  were  aware  of  the  necessity  of> 
maintaining  themselves  in  Aspern  at  any  rate, 
which  produced  successively  the  most  obstinate 
efforts  both  of  attack  and  defence ;  the  parties 
engaged  each  other  in  every  street,  in  every 
house,  and  in  every  barn ;  carts,  ploughs,  and 
harrows  were  obliged  to  be  removed  during 
an  uninterrupted  fire,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
enemy;  every  individual  wall  was  an  impedi- 
ment of  the  assailants,  and  a  rampart  of  the  at- 
tacked ;  the  steeple,  lofty  trees,  the  garrets  and 
the  cellars  were  to  be  conquered  before  either  of 
the  parties  could  style  itself  master  of  the  place. 
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and  yet  the  possession  was  ever  of  short  duration; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  Austrians  taken  a  street  or  a 
house,  than  the  enemy  had  gained  another,  forcing 
them  to  abandon  the  former.     So  this  murderous 
conflict  lasted  for  several  hours  ;  the  German  bat- 
talions were  supported  by  Hungarians,  who  were 
again   assisted   by   the  Vienna  volunteers,  each 
rivalling  the  other  in  courage  and  perseverance. 
At  the  same  time  the  second  column  combined 
its    attacks  with    those  of  the    first,    having    to 
overcome  the  same  resistance,  by  reason  of  the 
enemy's  constantly  leading  fresh  reinforcements 
into  fire.     At  length  General  Bacquant,  of  the 
second  column,  succeeded  in  becoming  master  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  village,  and  maintaining' 
himself  there  during  the  whole  of  the  night.    By 
the  shells  of  both  parties  many  houses  had  been 
set  on  fire,  and  illuminated  the  whole  country 
around.      At  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing  on 
the  bushy  meadow  the  combats  were  not  less 
severe.      The  left  flank  of  (he  enemy    was  se- 
cured by  an  arm  of  the  Danube:  impenetrable 
underwood,  intersected  only  by  footpaths,  cover- 
ed his  front;  and  a  bropd    ditch  and  pallisadoes 
afforded  him  the  advantage  of  a  natural  rampart. 
Here  fought,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the 
first   battalion  of  Gyulay  under  Colonel  Marias- 
sy;  then  the  battalion  of  chasseurs  under  Slajor 
M  ihailovich ;  and,  finally,  the  two  battalions  of 
Vienna    volunteers,     under    Lieutenant-colonel 
Steigenlescb,  and  St.  Queiilin.     Here,  also,  the 
enemy  was   defeated  ;   and   the  first  day  of  this 
sanguinary  engagement  terminated   by    the    oc- 
cupation of  Aspcrn  by  General  Bacquant,  at  the 
head   of  eight  battalions  of  the  second  column, 
•while   Lieutenant-field-marshal  Hiller  drew  the 
troops  of  his  corps  from  the  village,  placed  them 
again  in  order  of  battle,  and  passed  the  night 
under  arms. 

The  advanced-guard,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Fresnel,  advanced  by  Leopoldau 
and  Kagran  towards  Hirchstetlen,  and  consist- 
ed of  o:ie  battalion  of  chasseurs,  and  two  batta- 
lions of  Anton  Mitsorsky,  under  General  Win- 
7.ing«rode,  as  well  as  the  brigades  of  cavalry, 
Klenau  and  Vincent,  under  General  Voesey.  It 
was  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  the  second 
column,  from  its  position  near  Gerasdorf.  The 
enemy  having  been  discovered,  from  the  eminen- 
ces near  Hircbstetten,  to  be  near  Aspern  and  Es- 
slingen,  the  brigade  Veesey  was  detached  against 
the  Tatter  place,  and  the  brigade  Win/ingerode 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Aspern.  The  column 
deployed  before  Hircbstetteu  in  two  lines,  in 
order  to  support  the  advanced-guard,  and  leav- 
ing Aspern  to  the  right,  followed  upon  the  plain 
at  a  proper  distance. 

The  brigade  of  Winzingerode,  however,  met 
with  so  spirited  a  resistance  in  its  attempt  upon 
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Aspern,  that  an  attack  upon  the  front  alone  was  BOOK  Vllf, 
not  likely  to  be  attended  with  success  ;  the  caval- 
ry, therefore,  of  the  advanced-guard  was  pushed 
forward  from  Aspern  on  the  left,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  attack  on  the  flank  with  the  two  bat- 
teries of  cavalry,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  junc- 
tion with  the  third  column,  which  was  advancing 
by  Breitenlee.  At  the  same  time  the  regiment 
of  Reuss  Plauen  was  ordered  to  the  right  side 
of  Aspern,  with  a  view  to  an  attack  on  that  place, 
the  rest  of  the  corps  was  formed  into  close  columns 
of  battalions. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  formed  his  left  wing, 
without  delay,  towards  Aspern,  and  his  right 
upon  Esslingen.  Thus  he  advanced  with  co- 
lumns of  infantry  and  cavalry  upon  the  main 
army,  while  an  extremely  brisk  cannonade  sup- 
ported him.  A  line  of  twelve  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line  of  the 
enemy,  giving  to  the  whole  an  imposing  aspect. 
Meanwhile  the  attack  of  a  battalion  of  Reuss- 
Plauen  on  Aspern  was  repulsed,  and  it  gave  way, 
being  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  loss  of 
its  commander,  but  it  rallied  immediately  after. 
Count  Bellegarde  ordered  General  Bacquant  to 
renew  the  attack  with  the  regiment  of  Vogelsang, 
and  to  carry  the  village  at  all  hazards.  The 
latter  obeyed  the  order  with  the  most  brilliant 
success,  and  Aspern,  though  defended  by  12,000 
of  the  best  of  the  enemy's  troops,  was  carried  by 
storm ;  Bacquant  being  assisted  by  the  regiment 
of  Reuss-Plauen,  by  a  battalion  of  Archduke 
Rainer,  and  by  the  brigade  of  Maier,  of  the  third 
column. 

To  frustrate  this  attack,  the  enemy  advanced 
with  two  columns  of  infantry,  supported  by  his 
heavy  cavalry,  upon  the  main  army,  repulsed  the 
two  regiments  of  Klenau  and  Vincent's  light 
horse,  and  fell  upon  the  infantry.  The  latter 
expecting  him  with  their  firelocks  ready,  and  wfch 
cool  intrepidity,  fired  at  ten  paces  distance,  so 
effectually  as  totally  to  rout  the  enemy,  upon 
which  General  Veesey,  at  the  head  of  a  division 
of  Klfiinu,  attacked  the  enemy's  cuirassiers  with 
such  energy,  that  their  retreat  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  infantry.  Hereby  the  army  along 
the  whole  of  its  line  was  disengaged  from  the 
enemy,  obtained  communication  on  the  left  with 
the  corps  of  Prince  Hohenzollern,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  important  post  of  Aspern.  The 
enemy  being  in  full  retreat  attempted  no  further 
attack,  and  confined  himself  merely  to  a  cannon- 
ade. The  corps  remained  during  the  night  under 
arms.  The  enemy  repeated,  indeed,  his  attacks 
on  Aspern,  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  third  column,  according  to  its  destination, 

.  had  begun  its  inarch  from  its  position  at  Seiering, 

by  the   road   of   Sussenbrunn  and   Breitenlee. 

Some   divisions  of  O'Reilly's    light-horse   and 
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BOOKV11I.  chasseurs  formed  the  advanced-guard  of  the 
column,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  met 
near  Hirchstetten,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
which  consisted  mostly  of  cavalry.  As  about 
this  time  the  first  and  second  columns  advanced 
intrepidly  upon  Aspern,  and  the  enemy  began  to 
fall  back  to  his  position  between  Esslingen  and 
Aspern,  Lieutenant-general  Hohenzollern  order- 
ed up  his  batteries,  and  a  very  brisk  cannonade 
commenced  on  both  sides. 

The  first  line  formed  in  close  columns  of  bat- 
talions, and  advanced  with  the  greatest  resolution 
upon    the    enemy,    when   his   cavalry    suddenly 
rushed   forward   in   such   disproportionate    num- 
bers,   and  wi(h   such  rapidity,    that  there    was 
scarcely  time  to  save  the  artillery  which  had  been 
brought  up,  and  the  battalions  were  left  to  defend 
themselves  by  their  own  unsupported  exertions. 
This  was  the  remarkable  moment  in  which  the 
regiments  of  Zach,  Joseph   Colloredo,  Zettwitz, 
Froon,  a  battalion   of  Stein's,   and    the  second 
battalion  of  the  Archduke  Charles's  legion,  under 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-general   Brady,  and 
Generals  Buresch,  Maier,   and   Roller,  demon- 
strated, with  unparalleled  fortitude,  what  the  fixed 
determination  to  conquer  or  die  is  capable  of  ef- 
fecting against  the  most  impetuous  attacks.     The 
enemy's   cavalry  turned  these  battalions  on  both 
wings,  penetrated    between    them,  repulsed   the 
squadrons  of   O'Reilly's    light-horse,    who  were 
unable  to  withstand  such  a  superior  force,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  victory,  summoned  these  corps 
of  heroes  to  lay  down  their  arms.      A  well-di- 
rected and  destructive  fire  was  the  answer  to  this 
degrading  proposition,  and   the  enemy's  cavalry 
abandoned  the  field,  leaving  behind  tuem  a  con- 
siderable number  of  dead.     This  corps,  as  well  as 
the  others,  passed  the  night  on  the  field-of-battle. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  were  both  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Lieutenant-general   Prince  Rosenberg, 
on  either  bank   of  the  Russbacb,  and    directed 
their  march  from  their  position,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  Deutsch-Wagram.    The  fourth  proceeded 
through  Roschdorf  straight  to  Esslingen.     Colo- 
nel Hardegg,  of  Schwarfzenbers's  Uhlans,  con- 
ducted the  advanced-guard.     The   fifth  directed 
its   inarch  towards  the  left,  in   order  to  go  a  cir- 
cuit round   the   little    town    of  Enzersdorf,    and 
drive   the  enemy  out  of  the  place.     It  was  rein- 
forced by  Stipsic's  hussars,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Frolich.     Lieutenant-general  Klenau 
led  the  advanced-guard  of  both  columns.     As  this 
circuit  round  Enzersdorf  obliged   the  filth   lode- 
scribe  a  longer  line,  it  was  necessary  for  the  fourth 
to  advance  more  slowly.     Enzersdorf,  however, 
was  quickly  taken  possession  of  by  a  detachment 
of  Stipsic's  hussars,  and  of  the  Wallacho-Illyriau 
frontier  regiment,  as  it  was  already  for  the  great- 
est part  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  from  whom  no 
more  than  thirty  prisoners  could  be  taken.    Both 


columns  now  received  orders  to  advance    upon 
Esslingen.      The  fourth  in  close  columns  of  bat- 
talions of   Czartorisky's,  Archduke  Louis's  and 
C'oburgh's,  wbo  wore  twice  successively  attacked 
by  upwards  of  2,000  of  the  enemy's  heavy  ca- 
valry;  but  these  were  each  time  put  to  flight  by 
the  brave  infantry  with  considerable  loss.      Of 
the  fifth  column,  two   battalions    of  Chastellar's 
advanced    directly    upon    Esslingen,    while    two 
battalions  of  Bellegarde's  were  ordered  to  pene- 
trate the  left  flank  of  the  village,  and   the  small 
contiguous  frood.     Two  battalions  of  Hitler's  and 
Sztarray's,  besides  the  Archduke  Ferdinand's  ami 
Stipsic's  regiments  of  hussars,  and  two   divisions 
of  Rosenberg's  light  horse,  were  in  the  plain   in 
readiness  to  support  them.     These  combined  at- 
tacks were    made    twice   successively    with    un- 
common intrepidity,  the  enemy's  troops  were  re- 
pulsed at  all  points,  and  driven  in!o  the  village 
of  Esslingen  which  had  been  set  on  fire.     But  as 
the  enemy's  army,  drawn  up  in  several  lines   be- 
tween Esslingen  and  Aspern,  met  each   new  at- 
tack with  fresh  reinforcements,  because  the  safety 
of  his  retreat  depended  on  the  possession  of  this 
village,     the    Austrian    troops    were    obliged    to 
abandon  it  at  the  approach  of  night,  and  to  await, 
under  arms,  the  arrival  of  morning. 

The  reserve  corps  of  cavalry  had  inarched  in 
two  columns,  under  the  command  of  General 
Prince  of  Lichstentein,  and  advanced  upon  the 
New  Inn,  between  Raschdorf  and  Breitenlee, 
General  Count  Wartensleben,  with  BJankenstein's 
hussars,  conducted  the  "advanced-guard.  No 
sooner  did  the  enemy  perceive  the  general  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  than  he  placed  the  bulk  of  his 
cavalry,  supported  by  some  battalions  of  infan- 
try, in  order  of  battle  between  Esslingen  and 
Asperu,  and  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  upon 
the  columns  of  Austrian  cavalry  as  they  ap- 
proached. 

Prince  Lichtenstein  directed  his  columns  to 
march  forward  in  two  lines,  on  which  the  enemy 
detached  4  or  5,000  cavalry  from  his  position  to 
the  right  by  way  of  Esslingen,  and  excited  some 
apprehension  that  he  would  impede  the  progress 
of  the  fourth  column,  or  even  break  through  it. 
The  Prince  therefore  ordered  four  regiments  to 
the  left,  and  kept  the  second  column  formed  in 
two  lines,  till  he  was  convinced  that  the  fourth 
would  not  meet  with  any  impediment  to  its  march. 
During  this  movement  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  advanced  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence towards  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians. 
They  were  received  with  a  firmness  which  they 
probably  did  not  exoect.  The  intrepidity  of  the 
cavalry  which  had  marched  up,  particularly 
Maurice  Lichtenstein's  regiment,  and  the  Arch- 
duke Francis's  cuirassiers,  the  former  headed  by 
its  gallant  colonel,  Roussel,  frustrated  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  the  enemy  by  counter-attacks, 
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by  which  they  at  length  put  a  stop  to  his  impe- 
tuous advance,  and  completely  repulsed  him 
with  considerable  loss.  In  these  conflict,  the 
French  General  of  Division,  Durosnel,  equerry 
to  the  emperor,  was  taken  prisoner  a  few  paces 
from  him,  as  was  also  General  Fouler,  equerry 
to  the  empress,  after  having  been  slightly  wound- 
ed. Notwithstanding  the  fire  of  musketry  which 
now  ensued,  the  Prince  ordered  a  general  ad- 
vance, by  which  the  enemy  was  straightened  iu 
the  alignemeat  between  Ksslingen  and  Aspern; 
but,  on  account  of  the  flanking  tire  from  Esslin- 
gen,  could  not  be  pursued  any  further.  The  fire 
of  his  guns  was  answered  with  spirit  by  the  horse- 
artillery.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  3,000 
horse  were  again  detached  towards  the  point  of 
Union  between  the  cavalry  of  reserve  and  the 
left  wing  of  Prince  Hoheuzollern,  and  fell  en 
masse  upon  the  brigades  of  cuirassiers  of  Gene- 
rals Kroyher,  Klary,  and  Siegenhal  ;  but  by  the 
steady  intrepidity  of"  the  Blankensfein's  and 
Riesch's  regiments,  who  with  the  utmost  gallan- 
try made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  enemy's  flanks, 
his  cavalry  was  again  repulsed,  and  part  of  it, 
which  had  fallen  upon  some  of  the  regiments  of 
the  new  levies,  placed  in  the  third  line,  was  cut 
off,  and  there  taken.  Meanwhile  night  came  on, 
and  ft  was  passed  by  the  Prince  in  the  best  state 
of  preparation  on  the  ground  which  he  had  gain- 
ed from  the  enemy. 

For  the  first  time  Bonaparte  had  sustained  a 
defeat  in  Germany.  His  glory  was  obviously  at 
stake.  New  efforts  were  to  be  expected  the  fol- 
lowing day;  but  he  was  also  obliged  to  fight  for 
his  existence.  By  means  of  fire-ships  seut  down 
the  Danube,  the  Archduke  had  caused  the  enemy's 
bridge  on  the  Lobau  to  be  broken  down,  and 
its  repairs  would  take  up  several  hours.  Mean- 
while Napoleon  had  already  in  the  evening  been 
joined  by  the  corps  of  General  Oudinot ;  and  all 
the  disposable  troops  followed  from  Vienna  and 
the  Upper  Danube,  and  were  transported  across 
the  river  in  vessels  as  fast  as  they  arrived.  The 
Archduke,  on  his  part,  ordered  the  grenadier 
corps,  which  had  not  had  any  share  in  the  first 
engagement,  to  advance  from  its  position  near 
Gerasdorf  to  Breitenlee ;  and  the  short  night  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  complete  the  respective  pre- 
parations for  the  commencement  of  a  second 
tragedy. 

Karly  on  the  22d  the  enemy  renewed  h~i»  at- 
tacks, which  far  surpassed  in  impetuosi'y  those 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  a  conflict  of  valour 
and  mutual  exasperation.  Scarcely  had  the 
French  guards  compelled  General  Bacquant  to 
abandon  Aspern,  when  the  regiment  of  Klebek 
again  penetrated  into  the  burning  village,  drove 
back  the  choicest  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  new  contest,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 


flagration, till,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,   it  BOOKVIll. 

was  also   obliged  to  give  way.     The  regiment   

of  Benjowsky  now  rushed  in,  and  at  the  first  CHAP.  X. 
ouset  gained  possession  of  the  church-yard,  the  ^""v**-' 
walls  of  which  Field-marshal  Lieutenant  Hiller  180(J. 
immediately  ordered  the  first  division  of  pioneers 
to  pull  down,  and  the  church,  together  with  the 
parsonage,  to  be  set  on  fire.  Thus  was  this  regi- 
ment, supported  by  some  battalions  commanded 
by  General  Biancbi,  at  length  enabled  to  main- 
tain itself  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  after  over- 
coming the  resistance,  bordering  on  despair,  op- 
posed by  the  flower  of  the  French  army.  Neither 
could  the  enemy  produce  airy  farther  effect  upon 
the  bushy  meadow,  after  Lieutenant-general  Hitler 
had  ordered  the  force  there  to  be  supported  by 
two  battalions  of  Anton  Jtitsowsky's,  and  a  bat- 
tery :  on  which  the  Jagers,  St.  George's,  and  two 
battalions  of  Vienna  volunteers,  drove  him  from 
his  advantageous  position,  which  he  never  after- 
wards attempted  to  recover. 

As  about  this  time  the  left  wing  of  the  corps  • 

was  likewise  placed  in  security  by  three  batteries 
sent  by  the  lieutenant-general,  to  support  the  ge- 
neral of  cavalry,  Count  Bellegarde,  and  the  latter 
maintained  his  ground  against  the  most  desperate 
attacks  of  the  enemy ;  the  Lieutenant-general 
Hiller  kept  his  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  victory  was  decided  in  this  quar- 
ter. The  corps  was  therefore  again  formed  in 
two  lines,  and  thus  awaited  the  approaching 
events. 

Count  Bellegarde  having  received  a  message 
from  General  Bacquant,  that  the  enemy  were 
assembling  in  force  near  Aspern,  before  the  bushy 
meadow,  and  apparently  hud  in  view  an  assault 
upon  that  point,  was  going  to  throw  a  fresh  bat- 
talion of  Argenteau's  into  Aspern,  when  the  ene- 
my, in  heavy  columns  of  infantry  and  cavfJ»y, sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  artillery,  bega^to  advance 
upon  the  centre  of  the  corps  in  tb<-P'a'n' 

The  troops  stationed  at  Asp^">exnaustedas  they 
were  with  the  incessant  f>e  kept  up  during  the 
night,  were  unable  to  vrthstand  the  impetuosity  of 
the  attack ;  their  anx'iunition,  both  for  artillery  and 
musketry,  'begap  to  <*>'»  anc*  General  Bacquant 
retreated  in  good  order  to  the  church-yard.  This 
post,  .g-nined  at  so  dear  a  rate,  was  again  taken 
from  him,  after  several  attacks  sustained  in  con- 
junction with  Lieutenant-general  Hiller ;  the 
place  was  alternately  taken  and  lost,  till  at  length, 
the  fire  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  houses, 
and  a  last  assault  of  Killer's  corps  prevented  all 
further  attempts. 

From  the  moment  of  the  re-taking  of  Aspern, 
it  became  possible  to  oppose  an  offensive  move- 
ment to  the  enemy  advancing  upon  the  centre, 
and  to  operate  upon  his  left  flank  and  communi- 
cation. The  defence  of  Aspern  was  therefore  left 
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BOOKVIII.  entirely  to  Miller's  corps;  and  while  Count  Bel- 

iegarde  employed  his  right  wing  on  Aspern,  he 

CHAP.X.     formed   his  left  and  the  centre  in  the  direction  of 

"-Ys(^J*~/   Esslingen,  in  such  a  manner  that  by  degrees  he 

gained  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  compelled 

him  to  retreat,  and   by  the  complete  eff'ec*  of  the 

artillery,   brought   to   bear    upon  the   left   wing, 

which  commanded  the  whole  space  from  Aspern 

to  EssKngen,  gave  him  a  most  severe  defeat. 

Vain  was  every  effort  to  shake  the  intrepidity 
of  the  Austrian  troops.  Napoleon  rode  through 
his  ranks,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  pri- 
soners, made  them  acquainted  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  but  added,  that  he  had  himself 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  down,  because  in  this 
case  there  was  no  alternative,  but  victory  or  death. 
Soon  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line 
put  itself  in  motion,  and  the  cavalry  made  its 
principal  attack  on  the  point  where  the  corps  of 
cavalry  of  Prince  Licutenstein  communicated 
with  the  left  wing  of  Lieutenant-general  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern.  The  engagement  now 
became  general ;  the  regimenrsof  Rohan,  D'Aspre, 
Joseph  Colloredo,  and  Stain,  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  generals  were  every 
where  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  inspired 
them  with  courage  and  perseverance.  The  Arch- 
duke himself  seized  the  colours  of  Zach's,  and 
the  battalion,  which  had  already  begun  to  give 
way,  followed  with  new  enthusiasm  his  heroic  ex- 
ample. Most  of  those  who  surrounded  him  were 
wounded ;  his  adjutant-general,  the  Count  C»l- 
loredo,  received  a  ball  in  his  head,  the  wound 
from  which  was  at  first  considered  dangerous  ;  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand  signified  to  him  the  concern 
of  this  sympathising  commander,  who,  filled  with 
contempt  of  death,  now  fought  for  glory  ami  for 
his  country. 

Abouv  this  time,  Lieutenant-general  the  Prim  u 
*>t  Hohenz<J|ern  observed  on  his  left  wing,  near 
Esslingen,  a  ch.o,11(  whjch  had  been  formed  during 
the  heat  of  the  en^?ement>  a,,d  afforded  an  ad- 
vantageous point  of  aunck.  Frolich's  regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  *Tecsery,  was  ordered 
thither  in  three  corns,  and  ,«pulsed  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  accompanied  v,ith  infantry  and 
artillery.  The  corps  remained  in  Uje  position 
which  they  had  taken,  till  the  grenadiers  of  the 
reserve,  which  the  Archduke  had  ordered  for- 
ward from  Breiten-Iee,  arrived  to  relieve  the  bat- 
talions exhausted  with  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  continued  the  attack  '.ipon  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  position.  Lieutenant-general  D'Aspre 
penetrated  wiih  the  four  battalions  of  grenadiers 
•  of  Przezinsky,  Puteany,  Scovaux,  and  Scharlach, 
without  firing  a  shot,  to  the  enemy's  cannon, 
where  he  was  flanked  by  such  a  destructive  fire 
from  Esslingen,  that  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  the  Archduke,  who  hastened  to  the  spot,  could 
have  induced  his  grenadiers  to  maintain  their 


ground.  Captain  Count  Dombasle  had  already 
reached  the  enemy's  battery,  when  he  was  wound- 
ed by  two  balls,  and  quitted  the  field.  About 
noon  the  Archduke  ordered  a  new  assault  upon 
Esslingen,  which  was  immediately  undertaken 
by  Field-marshal  Lieutenant  D'Anpre,  with  the 
grenadier  battalions  of  Kirchenbelter  and  Sco- 
vaux on  the  left,  and  Scharlach  and  Georgy  in 
front.  Five  times  did  these  gallant  troops  rush 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  houses,  burning  inter- 
nally and  placed  in  a  state  of  defence ;  some  of  the 
grenadiers  thrust  their  bayonets  into  the  enemy's 
loop-holes  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  for 
their  antagonists  fought  the  figlit  of  despair.  The 
Archduke  ordered  the  grenadiers  to  take  up  their 
former  position  ;  and  when  they  afterwards  vo- 
lunteered to  rerew  the  assault,  he  would  not 
permit  them,  as  the  enemy  was  then  in  full  retreat. 

Both  divisions  of  Prince  Rosenberg's  corps, 
which,  in  advancing  to  the  engagement,  had  com- 
posed the  fourth  and  filth  columns,  were  formed 
before  break  of  day  for  a  new  attack,  for  which 
the  enemy  likewise  made  preparation  on  his  side, 
but  with  a  manifest  superiority  in  numbers.  Prince 
Rosenberg  resolved  to  attack  the  village  of  Ess- 
lingen with  the  Archduke  Charles's  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  push  forward  his  other  troops  in  bat- 
talions, and  in  particular  to  go  and  meet  the 
enemy,  who  was  advancing  in  the  open  country 
between  Esslingen  and  the  nearest  arm  of  the 
Danube.  The  village  was  already  gained,  and 
battalions  advancing  on  the  left,  obliged  the  ene- 
my, drawn  up  in  several  lines,  to  yield.  The  most 
violent  cannonade  was  kept  up  incessantly  on 
both  sides,  and  it  was  sustained  by  the  troops 
with  the  greatest  fortitude. 

Favored  by  a  fog  which  suddenly  came  ou, 
the  enemy's  heavy  cavalry  ventured  to  attack  ou 
all  sides  the  corps  formed  by  Sztarray's  and  Mil- 
ler's regiments  of  infantry.  These  brave  fellows 
received  him  with  fixed  bayonels,  and  at  the  last 
moment  poured  in  their  fire  with  such  effect,  that 
the  enemy  was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to 
flight  with  considerable  loss.  Five  times  were 
these  attacks  of  Sztarray's  and  Miller's  regiments 
repeated,  and  each  time  were  they  repelled  with 
equal  courage  and  resolution.  The  cavalry  con- 
tributed all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  support  of  the  infantry. 
Coburg's,  the  Archduke  Louis's  and  Czartorisky's 
regiments,  belonging  to  the  division  of  Lieutent»ut- 
generalDedovich,  stationed  on  the  right,  renewed 
the  exertions  of  the  preceding  day  with  the  same 
distinction  and  the  same  success.  After  this  se- 
vere conflict,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  no  incli- 
nation to  expose  himself  to  any  fresh  disaster, 
and  confined  himself  merely  to  the  operation  of 
his  superior  artillery.  About  eleven  A.  M.  Prince 
Rosenberg  received  orders  from  the  Archduke, 
commander-m-chief,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
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Esslingen,  aud  a  message  to  the  same  effect  was 
sent  to  Lieutenant-general  Dedovich,  who  com- 
manded the  right  division  of  this  corps.  Prince 
Rosenberg  immediately  formed  two  columns  of 
attack  under  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-generals 
Princes  Hohenlohe  and  Rohan,  while  Lieutenant- 
general  Dedovich  advanced  against  the  citadel  of 
the  place,  aud  the  magazine  surrounded  with 
walls  and  ditches.  The  attack  was  made  with 
redoubled  bravery,  and  the  troops  rushed  with 
irresistible  impetuosity  into  the  village.  Srill, 
however,  they  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  this 
post,  into  which  the  enemy  kept  continually  throw- 
ing' new  reinforcements,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  covering  his  retreat,  which  he  had 
already  resolved  upon,  and  which  he  defended 
with  an  immense  sacrifice  of  lives.  Prince  Ro- 
senberg, therefore,  resolved  to  confine  himself  to 
the  obstinate  maintenance  of  his  own  position,  to 
secure  the  left  flank  of  the  army,  aud  to  increase 
the  embarrassment  of  the  enemy  by  an  incessant 
fire  from  all  the  batteries.  In  the  night  between 
the  22d  and  23d,  the  enemy  accomplished  his 
retreat  to  the  Lobau,  and  at  three  in  the  morning1 
his  rear-guard  also  had  evacuated  Esslingen,  and 
all  the  points  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Some  divisions  pursued 
him  closely,  and  took  possession  as  near  as  pos- 
sible of  the  necessary  posts  of  observation. 

Thus  terminated  a  conflict  of  two  days,  which 
will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
and  in  the  history  of  war.  The  loss  of  the  French 
during  these  two  days  could  not  be  under  30,000 
men.  and  that  of  the  Austrians  was  admitted  to 
be  20,000. 

In  the  middle  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night 
the  French  crossed  the  Danube,  from  Lobau, 
July  4,  and  having,  by  a  feint,  deceived  the  Aus- 
trfans,  took  up  a  position  on  their  left  flank,  and 
thus  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  works  and 
offer  Bonaparte  battle,  on  the  spot  most  convenient 
to  him,  at  ErizerdorfF.  A  series  of  hard  fighting 
then  commenced,  and  continued  the  whole  of  the 
5th ;  but  in  which  neither  party  had  any  decided 
advantage:  the  two  armies  remained  on  their 
ground,  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  combat 
on  the  following  morning.  At  break  of  day  on 
the  6th,  the  battle  wns  resumed  at  Wag-ram, 
with  great  fury;  but  the  superiority  of  numbers, 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  advantage  of 
those  positions  which  they  had  obtai-od  the  day 
before,  ultimately  turned  the  battle  in  their  favor. 
The  following  account  of  this  fatal  battle  ap- 
peared in  the  Austrian  journals : 

"  By  the  4th,  the  enemy  had  completed  the, 
new  bridge  from  the  Isle  of  Lobau  across  a 
branch  of  the  Danube,  in  which  he  was  much 
favored  both  by  the  ground  and  by  an  immense 
number  of  artillery.  The  imperial  and  royal 
army  was  drawn  up  on  the  eminence  behind  the 
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Sussessbrunn  and  Kagran,  and  its  left  beyond 

Mackgrafen-Neusiedel.  The  centre  was  posted  CVP-  x 
near  Wagram.  The  enemy  having,  in  the  night' 
between  the  4th  and  5th,  crossed  over  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  large  masses  appeared  very 
early  in  the  morning  in  the  plain.  Not  long  be- 
fore noon  he  attacked  the  line  of  the  imperial  and 
royal  army  in  all  its  points.  But  his  greatest 
exertions  were  directed  against  the  centre,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  of  forcing  it.  His  attacks, 
though  repeated  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  and 
supported  by  an  immense  number  of  ordnance, 
among  which  were  many  batteries  of  the  heavi- 
est calibre,  proved  this  day  abortive.  The  firing 
ceased  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  imperial  and 
royal  army  had,  on  the  whole  of  its  line,  main- 
tained its  positions,  and  made  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  there  are 
many  Saxon,  Badenese,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
soldiers. 

"  On  the  Gth,  in  the  morning,-  at  four  o'clock, 
the  enemy  renewed  his  attacks  with  still  larger 
masses  and  greater  impetuosity  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Even  thus  his  efforts  against  the 
centre  and  the  right  wing  were  attended  with  so 
little  success,  that  the  latter  had  even  gained  such 
advantages,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  of  the 
completes!  victory,  when  the  enemy,  with  fresh 
divisions  and  great  superiority,  suddenly  pene- 
trated the  left  wing  near  Mackgrafen-Neusiedel, 
aud  succeeded,  after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
in  compelling  it  to  retreat.  One  of  the  wings  of 
the  royal  and  imperial  army  being  thereby  ex- 
posed,  his  imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the 
Archduke  and  Generalissimo  has  directed  the 
retreat  by  the  way  of  Siammersdorf  and  the 
Bisamliill,  in  consequence  of  which  the  army  oc- 
cupies a  new  position,  covering  the  communica- 
tion with  Bohemia.  This  retreat  was  made  good 
in  the  best  order,  and  without  material  loss. 

"  In  the  centre,  as  well  as  in  the  right  wing-, 
the  enemy  suffered  very  considerably.  Six  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  taken  from  him,  among  whom 
were  three  generals.  He  likewise  lost  twelve 
cannon  with  ammunition,,  and  was  in  every  re- 
spect so  much  weakened,  that  he  has  not  attempt- 
ed since  to  pursue  the  royal  and  imperial  army- 
further. — General  Lasalle  is  among  his  dead. 

"  The  imperial  and  royal  army  has  also  to  la- 
ment a  great  loss.     In  General  Nordman  it  has 
been  d*prived  of  a  very  eminent  officer.     Gene- 
rals Peter  Vecsal,    D'Aspre,  and  Vukassovitz, 
are  without  hopes  of  recovery.     Generals  Prince 
of  Hesse-Homberg,  Stutterheim,   and  Paah,  are 
less  severely  wounded.     His   Imperial  Highness 
the  Generalissimo  himself,  and  Prince  Lichten- 
etein,    received    slight   musket-wounds,    which, 
however,  will  not  be  attended  with  any  danger- 
ous consequences.    It  remains  to  be  observed, 
8M 
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BOOK  V1U.  that    the  whole    army  has  again    afforded   such 

__   proofs  of  courage  and    perseverance,    as   not  to 

CHAP. X.    cloud  our  future   prospects  with  any  apprehen- 
sions." 

Though  this  official  account  appeared  in  some 
degree  ot'  a  favorable-  nature,  the  results  of  the 
battle  were  very  humiliating  to  the  F.mperor 
Francis  and  his  dominions.  Bonaparte,  whose 
active  and  unoasy  spirit  was  ever  on  the  alert, 
pushed  the  advantage  he  had  thus  gained  to 
the  uttermost;  his  numerous  hosts  bore  down  all 
before  them  ;  and  as  neither  he  nor  his  armies 
were  particular  in  their  destructive  policy  of 
marauding'  and  indiscriminate  spoil,  wherever 
they  gained  advantage,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
that  HO  terms  of  regular  warfare  >vere  attended 
to,  and  that  every  method  was  devised,  to 
strike  terror  among  the  vanquished.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  retired  in  disgust,  and  on  the  12th 
an  armistice  was  solicited  and  agreed  to;  though 
subsequent  to  the  battles  of  the  5th  and  fitb,  no 
engagement  took  place  between  the  armies  of 
any  great  importance.  Massena,  indeed,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  rear  of  the  Austrian*,  on  the 
10th,  at  Hollabaren;  and  on  the  llth,  Zuaim  was 
attacked;  but  these  partial  affairs  did  not,  seem  of 
sufficient  moment,  to  compel  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis to  apply  for  an  armistice;  far  less  to  accede 
to  one  on  such  humiliating  conditions  ;  viz. 

Art.  1.  "  There  shall  be  a  suspension  of  arms 
between  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

2.  "  The   line  of  demarkation  shall  be  on  the 
side    of  Upper  Austria,  the  frontier  that   sepa- 
rates Austria  from  Bohemia,  the  circle  of  Znaim, 
that  of  Brunn,  and  a  line  traced  from  the  frontier 
of  Moravia,  on  Raab,  vvhich  shall  begin  at  the 
point  where  the  frontier  of  tlie   circle  of  Brunn 
vouches  the  March,  and  descending  the  March  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Taya;  from  thence  to  St. 
Johann  and  the  road  to  Presbourg  and  a  league 
round  the  town ;  the  great  Danube  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Raab;  the  Raab  to  the  frontiers  of  Stiria; 
Stiria,  Carniola,  Istria,  and  Fiumr. 

3.  "  The  citadels  of  Brunn  and  Gratz  shall  be 
evacuated   immediately  after  the  signing  of   he 
present  armistice. 

4.  "  The  detachment  of  Austrian  troops  which 
are  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  Voralberg,  shall  evacuate 


these  two  countries.  Fort  Sachsenbourg  shall 
be  given  up  to  the  French  troops. 

-").  •'  The  niag«/ii:<  s  of  provisions  and  clothes 
v.'hich  shall  be  found  in  the  countries  to  be  eva- 
cuated by  the  Austrian  army,  and  which  belong 
to  it,  may  be  emptied. 

(5.  "  In  relation  to  Poland,  the  two  armies  shall 
take  the  line  which  they  at  present  occupy. 

7.  "  The  present  suspension  of  arms  shall  con- 
tinue for  a  month,  and  fifteen   days  notice  shall 
be  given  before  hostilities  recommence. 

8.  "  There  shall  be  named  commissioners  res- 
pectively for  the  execution  of  the  present  dispo- 
sitions. 

9.  "  The  Austrian    troops  shall    evacuate   the 
countries    pointed   out   in   the   present  armistice, 
and  shall  retire  by  daily  marches. 

10.  "  The  fort  of  Brunn  shall  be  surrendered  on 
the  14»!)  to  the  French  army,  and  that  of  Graty. 
on  the  ]<>tln" 

After  a  protracted  negociation,  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  signed, 
at  Vienna,  on  the  15th  of  October.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria ceded  a  great  portion  of  liis  territory  to  Na- 
poleon ;  agreed  to  a  contribution  to  indemnify 
France  for  the  expences  of  the  war;  and  to  ac- 
knowledge Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spain. 
To  the  King  of  Bavaria  she  gave  up  Salttburg1, 
and  a  tract  of  country  along-  th«  banks  of  the 
Danube,  from  Passau  to  Linfz.  To  the  Kino-  of 
Saxony  she  yielded  the  whole  of  Western  Galli- 
cia  ;  to  Russia  so  much  of  the  eastern  part  of 
that  province  as  contained  a  population  of  400,000 
souls.  To  France  she  ceded  Fiume  and  Trieste, 
with  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  Saave, 
to  where  that  river  enters  Bosnia.  She  also  gave 
up  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  on  condition  of 
their  receiving  from  Bonaparte  a  full  and  free 
pardon. 

This  brave  people  had  manifested  an  heroic 
spirit  of  independence,  and  continued  to  resist  the 
French,  long  after  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
government  in  whose  cause  they  fought.  After 
repeatedly  expelling  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try, th-iy  were  at  length  subdued,  their  gallant 
chief,  Hoffer,  was  *aken,  and,  as  no  further  men- 
tion was  made  of  him  by  the  captors,  his  fate 
may  be  readily  conjectured  by  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Affairs  f>f  Sweden. — Denmark. — Russia. — Turkey. — Holland. — Prussia. — America. — East-Indies. 

Great  Britain. — Expedition  against  Italy. — Expedition  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham. — A  new 

A dministrat ion. — Fren ch  Affairs. 


DURING  this  eventful  period,  Sweden  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  French  intrigue.  Impoverish- 
ed by  the  loss  of  her  detached  province  of  Pome- 
rania,  she  had  been  engaged  in  an  arduous  arid 
unequal  war  against  Russia,  by  which  the  whole 
of  Finland  had  also  been  wrested  from  her.  The 
distress  and  misery  occasioned  by  these  misfor- 
tunes were  aggravated  by  the  eruption  of  an  in- 
fectious disorder,  which  greatly  thinned  the  po- 
pulation. But  undismayed  by  the  triple  scourge, 
•war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  the  Swedish  monarch 
persisted  in  an  unavailing  opposilion  to  France, 
which  urged  popular  discontent,  and  fomented  a 
revolution,  which  removed  him  from  the  throne. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Charles,  Duke 
of  Sudermania,  who  became  a  willing  agent  in 
the  blockading  system  of  Bonaparte,  and  agreed 
to  close  his  ports  against  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain. 

Denmark,  (oo  weak,  since  the  loss  of  her  navy, 
to  maintain  even  a  shadow  of  independence,  ex- 
posed to  the  maritime  hostility  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  military  thraldom  of 
France  on  the  other,  suffered  greatly  from  the 
pressure  of  the  war.  Her  interest  obviously  in- 
clined her  to  cultivate  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  yet  she  was  compelled  to 
forego  that  interest  almost  wholly,  as  the  small 
portion  of  her  trade  that  remained  lay  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  sub- 
jects. 

Russia,  though  jealous  of  the  growing  power 
of  France,  remained  under  her  control ;  this  may 
be  gathered  from  the  declaration  of  the  two  em- 
perors at  Erfurth.  She  had  concurred,  with  ap- 
parent reluctance,  in  the  war  against  Austria ; 
an  army  under  Prince  Gallitzin  penetrated  into 
Gallicia  ;  but  its  movements  were  so  tardy,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  destined  to  wait 
the  result  of  the  contest,  and  to  side  with  the 
victor.  This  demonstrative  co-operation  was  re- 
quited at  the  peace  by  the  cession  of  territory 
before-mentioned.  In  the  war  with  Sweden  she 
had  acquired  the  province  of  Finland,  the  rivers 
Tomes  and  Meconio,  the  sea  ofOland  and  the 
gulph  of  Bothnia  being  fixed-,  by  treaty,  as  the 
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Turkey,  her  arms  were  directed  against  the  lat-  CHAP.  XI. 
ter  powers,  but,  notwithstanding  the  advantage    ~*"~  "**"' 
of  another   revolution    at   Constantinople,   they      1809. 
were   attended  with   no    decisive   success.     On 
viewing,  therefore,  the  internal   condition  of  the 
Russian  empire,  it  was   apparent  that  great  in- 
convenience and  much  dissatisfaction  arose  from 
the  adoption  of  the  French  anti-commercial  sys- 
tem ;  and  these  effects  might    be  considered  as 
tending  to  advance  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  in 
weakening   the  government,    by  alienating  the 
people  from  their  monarch. 

During  the  xiegociation  of  peace  between  France 
aud  Austria,  (mentioned  in  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter)  Bonaparte  dispatched  the  following 
extraordinary  epistle  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia: 

"  Monsieur  my  Brother, 

"  The  Duke  of  Vicenza  informs  me  that  your 
imperial  majesty  wished  for  peace  with  Sweden, 
anil  that  you  have  obtained  the  ad  vantages  which 
you  desired.  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  event '/ 

"  The  negociations  of  Altenburg  have  been 
transferred  to  Vienna.  Prince  John,  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  conducts  them  with  M.  De  Champag- 
ny,  and  I  expect  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  inform 
your  majesty  of  peace  being-  concluded  with 
Austria.  You  will  see  by  the  treafy,  that,  con- 
formably to  your  wishes,  the  greater  part  of  Gal- 
licia will  not  change  masters ;  and  that  I  have 
managed  your  interests  as  you  would  have  done 
yourself,  conciliating  every  thing  with  what  ho- 
nor required  of  me.  The  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  require  that  it 
should  possess  the  favorable  regards  of  your 
majesty;  and  your  majesty's  subjects  may  rest 
assured  that,  in  no  case,  nor  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  they  to  expect  atiy  protection  from 
me. 

"  I  have  given  to  Austria  the  most  advanta- 
geous peace  she  could  expect.  She  only  loses 
iSaltzburgh,  and  a  mere  trifle  on  the  side  of  the 
Inn.  She  cedes  nothing  in  Bohemia.  On  the 
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ble  for  my  communication  with  Dalmutia.     The 

CHAP.  XI.  Austrian  monarchy,  therefore,  remains  entire. 
This  is  the  second  experiment  which  I  have  been 
willing-  to  make.  J  have  used  towards  her  a 
moderation  which  she  had  no  right  to  expect. 
In  this  I  hope  I  have  done  wuat  is  gratifying  to 
your  majesty. 

"  I  send  your  majesty  the  English  journals  last 
received.  You  will  there  see,  that  the  English 
ministers  are  fighting  with  each  other ;  that 
there  is  a  revolution  in  the  ministry,  and  that  all 
is  perfect  anarchy.  The  folly  and  absurdity  of 
that  cabinet  are  beyond  description.  They  have 
recently  occasioned  the  destruction  of  from  25 
to  30,000  men  in  the  most  horrible  country  in  the 
world;  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  to  have 
thrown  them  into  the  sea;  so  pestilential  are 
(he  marshes  of  Walcheren!  In  Spain  they  have 
lost  a  very  considerable  number  of  men.  General 
Wellesley  has  had  the  extreme  imprudence  to 
commit  himself  in  the  heart  of  Spain  with  30,000 
men,  having-  on  his  flanks  three  armies,  consist- 
ing of 90  battalions,  and  from  40  to  50  squadrons, 
whilst  he  had  in  his  front  the  army  commanded 
by  the  king,  which  was  of  equal  force.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  such  an  act  of  presumption. 
It  remains  at  present  to  be  ascertained  who  are  to 
succeed  the  late  ministry. 

"  The  United  States  are  on  the  worst  terms 
with  England,  and  seem  disposed,  sincerely  and 
seriously,  to  approximate  to  our  system. 

"  I  pray  God,  Monsieur  my  brother,  to  have 
you  in  his  high  and  holy  keeping. 

(Signed)  "  NAPOLEON. 

«  Schoenbrun,  Oct.  10,  1809." 

The  Turkish  empire  was  at  this  time  a  prey  to 
intestine  commotions,  and  seemed  ready  to  fol- 
low the  fate  of  all  those  governments  which,  in 
the  successive  convulsions  of  Europe,  by  their 
own  imbecility,  and  disgraceful  adherence  to  feu- 
dal tyrannies,  had  been  overthrown  or  enthralled. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland,  fitted  by  nature  and 
the  habits  of  its  people  for  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, suffered  so  severely  by  the  continental 
system,  that  its  ruler,  in  order  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  subjects,  relaxed  the  severe  re- 
strictions which  his  brother  had  obliged  him  to 
impose  on  their  trade  with  England.  This  con- 
ciliatory policy  by  no  means  suited  the  arbitrary 
views  of  the  French  despot,  who,  bent  on  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  English  from  the  conti- 
nent, determined  to  reduce  all  the  states  of  that 
rast  tract  under  an  entire  submission  to  his  will. 
He  doubled  the  number  of  custom-house-officers 
in  all  the  Dutch  ports  and  trading-towns,  and 
ordered  his  pacific  brother  to  Paris,  to  receive 
new  lessons  of  discipline  in  the  art  of  governing; 


•which  was  a  measure  preparatory  to  an  inrportan-t 
change,  which  Bonaparte  had  in  contemplation, 
to  affect  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

For  this  purpose,  Napoleon  found,  in  his  youn- 
ger brother  Jerome,  a  more  tractable,  if  not  a 
more  apt  pupil.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  he 
had  consolidated  from  portions  of  territory  and 
population  wrested  from  Prussia,  Hesse,  Hano- 
ver, Brunswick,  and  other  states,  in  which  he 
also  formed  a  complete  epitome  of  the  French 
empire,  in  the  nature  of  its  legislation  and  go- 
vernment. The  law  of  conscription  and  the 
system  of  commercial  exclusion  prevailed  there 
in  full  force,  and  reduced  the  heterogeneous 
mass  to  a  condition  purely  military.  A  slate  *<- 
constituted,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  denominated 
the  Rhenish  confederacy,  operated  as  a  powerful 
check  on  them,  and  served  France  in  the  future- 
extension  of  her  conquests. 

With  respect  to  Prussia,  that  nation,  paralized 
by  the  shock  of  the  French  arms,  its  finances 
ruined,  and  its  resources  destroyed  by  the  dire 
effects  of  war,  monopoly,  and  abusive  restrictions, 
had  indeed  become  equally  insignificant,  both  as 
a  military  and  as  a  commercial  state. 

In  Bonaparte's  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, (already  quoted)  the  United  States  are  re- 
presented to  be  inimical  to  England.  Indeed, 
the  intercourse  of  America  with  Europe  had 
been  completely  interrupted  by  the  prohibitory 
decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil of  the  British  government.  The  Americana, 
considering  these  measures  as  equally  an  invasion 
on  their  commercial  rights,  that  government 
passed  a  non-intercourse  act  against  both  the  btl-» 
ligterente.  The  differences  of  America  witii  G  eat 
Britain  originated  in  two  sources,  the.  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake  frigate,  and  the  above  orders  .« 
council.  The  British  minister,  Mr.  Erskine,  had 
offered  reparation  for  the  one,  and  a  suspension 
of  the  other,  on  condition  that  America  should 
renew  her  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  These 
proposals  were  received  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  preparations  were  making  to  revive  the 
trade,  when  orders  arrived  for  the  recal  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  declaring  that  tae  arrangement  he  had 
made  was  unauthorised  by  his  instructions.  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  tucceeded  him,  had  to  renew  the 
negociation  under  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  disappointment  of  the  Americans,  among 
whom  he  was,  on  other  accounts,  unpopular.  A 
correspondence  took  [dace  between  him  and  the 
secretary  of  the  United  States,  which,  as.it  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  recrirainarion  on  their  respective 
goveinments,  tended  rather  to  aggravate  than 
to  assuage  the  dispute  ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Jack- 
son became  so  obnoxious,  that  the  American  mi- 
nisters declined  all  further  intercourse  with  him. 

The  Americans  sought  an  equivalent  for  thf 
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loss  of  commerce,  by  promoting'  agriculture  and 
domestic  manufactures  ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of 
exultation  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  (the  president's) 
speech,  "  that  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  the  con- 
tending powers  had  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
pursuits  and  habits  of  the  people,  arid  had  di- 
rected them  to  improve  their  internal  resources, 
and  thus  to  render  themselves  less  dependent  on 
foreign  intercourse." 

Among  the  other  transatlantic  states,  the  ex- 
traordinary events  of  revolutionary  principles  pro- 
duced in  Europe  had  tended  to  foment  changes. 
France  lost  her  few  remaining  possessions,  and 
was  frustrated  in  her  design  of  subjugating  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  arbitrary  and  absurd  po- 
licy which  the  mother-country  had,  from  the 
earliest  times,  exercised  towards  these  depen- 
dencies, did  not  entirely  alienate  them ;  and, 
probably,  their  attachment  was  rather  strength- 
ened by  a  sense  of  indignation  at  the  insults  and 
oppressions  of  their  new  enemy.  Yet  many  ex- 
pressions of  public  feeling  testified  that  the  time 
was  fast  approaching,  when,  by  the  natural 
course  of  human  affairs,  they  should  assert  their 
independence.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
towards  them  grounded  her  alliance  with  Spain, 
and  she  abjured  every  project  of  seconding  re- 
volutionary proceedings,  and  of  severing  those 
possessions  from  the  dominion  of  Ferdinand 
Vll.  With  respect  to  the  Brazils,  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  though  necessarily  limited,  was 
rendered  more  productive  by  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain vexatious  imports,  and  by  other  beneficial 
measures  to  which  the  Portuguese  court  acceded, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  countries. 

The  East  Indies  were  at  this  period  threaten- 
ed by  foreign  hostilities,  and  internal  disputes; 
for  Bonaparte,  by  means  of  his  diplomatic  and 
military  emissaries,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  court  of  Persia  to  make  war  on  the  English 
possessions.  The  governor-general  made  war- 
like demonstrations  against  that  empire,  but  at 
the  same  time  dispatched  Sir  Harford  Jones  as 
ambassador,  who  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
French  influence;  and  the  good  understanding 
thus  restored  with  Great  Britain,  was  testified  on 
the  part  of  the  Persian  government  by  the  arri- 
val of  an  embassy  to  London.  At  Madras,  how-, 
ever,  discord  pained  its  malign  influence,  by 
disputes  of  a  serious  nature  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military  governments,  arising- 
from  certain  allegations  of  grievances,  by  the  of- 
ficers who  commanded  the  native  troops ;  and 
matters  grew  so  serious,  that  an  appeal  wa« 
made  to  the  governor  in  council,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  severe  and  rigorous  measures  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  tranquillity  could  be  es- 
tablished. 

In  reverting  to  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain, 
during  this  period,  we  find  that  the  labours  of 
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ministers,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  continent,   BOOK  Tin. 
were  interrupted  by  concerns  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, which  occupied   parliament  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the   cession  of  1809.     An  investi- 
gation into  conduct  highly  reprehensible,    soon 
led  to  the   discovery    of    many   public    abuses 
wherein  persons  of  high  rank  and   office  were 
implicated.     For  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of 
seats  in  the  house  of  commons,  (a  practice  de- 
structive   of   all-  public   and   private  integrity,) 
several  plans  were  brought  forward  and  rejected. 
The  enactment  of  Mr.  Curwen's  bill,  for  better 
securing  the  purity  of  parliament,  was,  however, 
at  length,  after  several  modifications,  enacted. 

The  correspondence,  occasioned  by  the  orer- 
tures  of  the  Russian  and  French  emperors  from 
Erfurth,  was  laid  before  both  houses,  and  plainly 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  making  peace, 
consistently  with  those  principles  which  Great 
Britain  had  proclaimed,  and  acted  upon  through- 
out the  war,  and  more  particularly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Spain.  On  the 
renewal  of  war  between  Austria  and  France,  it 
was  resolved  to  second  the  exertions  of  the  for- 
mer, by  creating  a  most  powerful  diversion  in  her 
favor.  With  this  view,  preparations  had  been 
made  for  a  most  extensive  and  formidable  ex- 
pedition, which  should  not  only  relieve  Austria 
from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  by  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  ac- 
complish an  object  highly  important  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain.  While  the  most  anxious 
endeavours  were  making  to  hasten  the  execti- 
tion  of  this  plan,  it  was  also  deemed  expedient 
to  commence  hostilities  in  another  quarter.  With 
this  view,  Sir  John  Stnart,  who  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  Sicily,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  south  of  Italy  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  embarked  with  15,000  British,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  body  of  Sicili- 
ans, under  one  of  the  native  princes.  The  bet- 
ter to  secure  the  object  of  his  expedition,  he  sent 
a  detachment  to  Lower  Calabria,  which  seized 
the  line  of  posts  that  the  French  had  formed  op- 
posite Messina.  With  his  main  body  he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Proci- 
da,  and  in  a  short  time  captured  both  these 
islands ;  but  this  success  only  afforded  the  means 
for  ascertaining  that  the  great  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  unattainable.  Murat  had  recalled 
a  considerable  force  which  was  on  its  march  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  in  the  north.  He  had 
likewise  collected  a  body  of  national  guards,  and 
was  further  reinforced  by  the  troops  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  papal  states.  In  addition 
to  the  resistance  to  be  expected  from  this  concen- 
trated force,  the  apathy  of  the  Neapolitans,  to 
any  proposal  of  deliverance,  operated  as  a  seri- 
ous obstacle.  They  chose  to  submit  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  their  usurpers  rather  than,  make  any  effort 
8N 
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BOOK  VIM.  to  restore  their  legitimate  sovereign,  from  whom 

they  had    not  been  taught   to  expect  any  very 

CWAP  XI   earnest  endeavours  for  the  bettering  o!  their  con- 

""*"   dilion.     Yet,    notwithstanding    this    disappoint- 

1809.      merit,    Sir  John  Stuart  deemed  it  adviseable  to 

retain  Ischia,   in  order  to  control   the  operations 

of  (he  enemy,  and  to  prevent   him  from  sending 

any  assistance  to  the  army  in  Upper  Italy.     After 

some  further  hostilities,  however,  during  which 

the  castle  of  Scilla  was  taken,  and   for  a  short 

time  held   by  the  British,  the  increased  force  of 

the  French  rendered    it  necessary  to   evacuate 

these  conquests,  and  the  British  troops  at  length 

returned  to  Sici'y. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparations  that  were  making 
on  the  English  coast  for  a  grand  expedition, 
were  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  reverses 
of  the  French  on  the  Danube,  and  by  the  re- 
viving spirit  of  the  Germs n  patriots.  A  force 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40,000  men,  aided  by 
nearly  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  full  quota  of 
frigates,  gun-boats.  &c.  forming  the  most  nume- 
rous and  well-appoii-ted  armament  that  ever  left 
the  shores  of  this  country,  was  at  length  in  per- 
fect readiness  for  sailing-,  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived announcing  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at 
Wa»ram,  and  the  armistice  between  the  Empe- 
rors of  Austria  and  France.  A  reverse,  so  un- 
toward, occasioned  serious  embarrassment,  but 
the  cause  was  not  on  that  account  given  up  for 
lost :  the  impression  made  by  a  force  so  mighty, 
might  give  new  impulse  to  the  war,  and  at  all 
events  might  answer  the  ot'.er  purpose  for  which 
it  was  destined,  the  capture  of  Antwerp  and  of 
-the  French  n;ivy  in  the  Scheldt.  The  expedi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, sailed,  and  landing  at  Walcheren,  after  a 
fortnight's  siege  took  Flushing.  If  was  soon  af- 
terwards discovered  that  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  enterprise  were  defeated.  The  French  had 
by  some  means  or  olher  acquired  an  early  in- 
timation of  the  point  to  which  this  great  arma- 
ment would  be  directed  ;  and  before  it  left  the 
English  coast,  had  laken  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  Antnerp,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
navy  stationed  there.  Lord  Chatham,  determin- 
ing not  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  to  the 
attainment  of  a  fruitless  victory,  embsuked  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  and  returned  (mine. 
The  troops  that  remained  gave  up  all  their  con- 
quests except  Walchrren,  which  the  British  mi- 
nistry determined  to  retain,  as  a  key  to  the 
Scheldt,  in  order  to  ;  ss  st  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland.  Here  the  troops 
were  attacked  by  an  enemy  far  more  formidable 
than  the  French  army,  a  pestilential  fever  inci- 
dent to  the  climate.  Against  this  foe  a  reinforce- 
me  't  of  physicians  was  sent,  whose  operations, 
combined  with  that  of  the  frost,  partly  checked 
its  ravages.  Still  the  mortality  was  dreadful, 


and  therefore  a  greater  loss  to  the  nation  than 
could  ever  be  compensated  by  the  retention  of 
so  dear-bought  a  conquest.  The  army,  thinned 
and  weakened  by  disease,  quitted  and  destroyed 
the  barracks  they  had  built,  blew  up  the  fortifi- 
cation* they  had  repaired,  evacuated  this  ill-fated 
island,  and  returned  to  England. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, stated  "  that  the  English  ministers  were" 
fighting  against  each  other."  A  duel  had-  in- 
deed taken  place  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning',  which  was  attended  with  no  serious 
consequences.  The  only  letters  which  passed  on. 
this  unhappy  occasion  were  the  following- : 

St.  James's  Square,  19thSept.  1809. 
«  SIR, 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  recent  resignations.  It  is  enough  for 
me,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
letter,  to  state,  that  it  appears  a  proposition  had 
been  agitated,  without  any  communication  with 
me,  for  my  removal  from  the  War-Departnif  t>t ; 
and  that  you.  towards  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, having  urged  a  decision  upon  this  question, 
wirh  the  alternative  of  your  seceding  from  the 
government,  procured  a  positive  promise  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (the  execution  of  which 
you  afterwards  considered  yourself  entitled  to 
enforce),  that  such  removal  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  Notwithstanding  (his  promise,  by 
which  I  consider  you  pronounced  it  unfit  that  1 
should  remain  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  by  which  my  situation  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown  was  made  dependent  upon  your  will 
and  pleasure,  you  continued  to  sit  in  the  same 
cabinet  with  me,  and  to  leave  me  not  only  in 
the  persuasion  that  I  possessed  your  confidence 
and  support  as  a  colleague,  bu<  you  allowed  me, 
in  breach  of  every  principle  of  good  fairh,  both 
public  and  private,  though  thus  virtually  super- 
seded, to  originate  and  proceed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  anew  enterprise  of  the  most  arduous  and 
important  nature,  with  your  apparent  concur- 
rence, :nid  ostensible  approbation. 

"  You  were  fully  aware  that  if  my  situation  in 
the  government  had  been  disclosed  to  me,  I 
could  iOl  have  submitted  to  remain  one  moment 
in  ofh're,  without  the  entire  abandonment  of  my 
private  honor  and  public  duty.  You  knew  I  was 
deceived,  and  you  con'inued  to  deceive  me. 

"  I  am  aware,  it  may  be  said,  which  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  when  you  pressed  for  a  de» 
cision  for  my  removal,  you  also  pressed  for  its 
disclosure,  and  that  it  was  resisted  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  *ome  members  of  the  govern- 
ment supposed  to  be  my  frie>  ds.  But  f'  ')ever 
can  ai'mit,  that  you  have  a  right  to  make  use  of 
s«ch  a  plea,  in  justification  of  an  act  affecting  my 
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honor,  nor  that  the  sentiments  of  others  could 
justify  an  acquiescence  in  such  a  delusion  on 
your  part,  who  hail  yourself  felt  and  slated  its 
unfairness.  Nor  can  I  admit  lhat  the  head  of 
any  administration,  or  any  supposed  friend, 
(whatever  may  be  their  motives)  can  authoiize  or 
sanction  any  man  in  such  a  course  of  long'  and 
persevering' 'deception.  For,  were  I  to  admit  such 
a- principle,  my  honor  and  character  would  be 
from-that  moment  in  the  direction  of  persons 
wholly  unauthorized,  and  known  tw  you  to  be 
unauthorized,  to  act  for  me  in  such  a  case.  It 
was  therefore  your  act  and  your  conduct  which 
deceived  me;  an-l  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
quiesce in  being  placed  in  a  situation  by  you, 
which  no  man  of  honor  could  knowingly  submit 
to,  nor  patiently  suffer  hiuiself  to  be  betrayed 
into,  without  forfeiting  that  character. 

"  1  have  no  right,  as  a  public  man,  to  resent 
your  deinauding,  upon  public  grounds,  my  re- 
inoval  from  the  particular  office  I  have  held,  or 
even  from  the  administration,  as  a  condition  of 

£)ur  continuing  a  member  of  the  government. 
ut  I  have  a  distinct  right  to  expect,  that  a  pro- 
position, justifiable  in  itself,  shall  not  be  ex- 
ecuted in  an  unjustifiable  manner,  and  at  the 
expense  of  my  honor  and  reputation.  And  I 
consider  that  you  were  bound,  at  least,  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  same  allernative,  namely,  your 
own  resignation,  to  take  yourself  out  of  the  pre- 
dicament of  practising  such  a  deceit  towards  me, 
which  you  did  exercise  in  demanding  a  decision 
for  my  removal. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  require 
that  satisfaction  from  you-  to  which  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  lay  claim. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  CASTLEREAGH. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  &c.  &c.&c." 

>*  Gloucester  Lodtje,  Sept.  20, 1809. 

"  MY  LORD, 

"  The  tone  and  the  purport  of  your  lordship's 
letter,  which  I  have  this  moment  received;  of 
course  preclude  any  other  answer  on  my  part  to 
the  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  with 
•which  it  abounds,  than  that  I  will  cheerfully 
give  to  your  lordship  the  satisfaction  which  you 
require. 

"  I  am,  &c.  GEORGE  CANNING. 

"  Lord  Viscount  C'astlereagb,  &c..&c.  Sec." 

The  consequence  of  those  dissentions  was,  that 
a  new  administration  was  formed,  at  the  head  of 
Tvhich  was  placed  Marquis  Wellesleyv 

It  was  hinted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had,  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain.  The  London-  gazette, 
August  26,  stated  "  that  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Arthur  Welleeley,  Knight  of  the  most  ho* 
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norable  order  of  the  Bath,  and  lieutenant-general  UOOKVill. 
of  his  majesty's  forces,  (and  his-  heirs  male  law- 
fully begotten)  is    raised    to    the  dignity   of  the  CHAP.  XI. 
peerage,  by  the  names,  styles,  and  titles  of  Barou 
Douro  of  Wellesley,  in-  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  Viscount  Wellington  of   Talavera,    and  of 
Wellington,  in  the  said  county. 

The  Emperor  of  France  now  appeared  sole 
uncontrolcd  lord  of  the  continent ;  all  submitted 
to  his  will ;  and  only  one  consolation  appeared 
to  remain,  that  lie  liimself  was  under  the  will  of 
a  higher  power.  The  blockade  system  adopted 
by  Napoleon  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  the 
British  trade,  which  confirmed  his  inveterate  ma- 
lignity against  the  country,  having  been  im- 
proved upon  by  the  British  cabinet  by  similar* 
measures,  induced  M.  Champaguy,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  in  France,  to  transmit  the  fol- 
lowing official  letter  to  General  Armstrong,  mi- 
nister of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Paris. 

"  SiH,  «  Altenburgh,  Aug.22. 

"  His  majesty  understanding  that  you  are  about 
to  dispatch  a  ship  to  the  United  States,  commands 
me  to  make  known  to  you  the  unalterable  princi- 
ples which  have  and  will  regulate  his  conduct  in 
the  great  question  respecting  neutrals. 

'•  France  admits  the  principle,  that  the  flag  pro- 
tects trade.  The  trading  vessel  which  carries  the 
license  of  its  government  may  be  considered  as  a 
moving  colony.  To  insult  such  a  vessel  by  search, 
pursuit,  or  any  act  of  arbitrary  power,  is -a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  colonization,  and  is 
an  attack  upon  the  government  of  the  same.  The 
seas  belong  to  every  nation,  without  exception; 
they  are  the  common  property,  aud  the  domaia 
of  all  mankind. 

"  Consistently  with  this  doctrine,  merchant  ves- 
sels belonging  to  individuals  may  pass  by  inherit*- 
ance  to  persons  who  never  exposed  themselves- to 
be  made  prisoners  of  war.  In  all  her  conquests 
France  has  considered  saered  private  property 
deposited  in  the  warehouses  of  the  vanquished 
state,  and  such  have  had  the  complete  disposal  of 
matters  of  trade;  and  at  this  moment  convoys  by 
land  of  merchandise,  and>  especially  cottons,  are 
passing  through  the  French  army  and  Austria, 
to  proceed  to  the  destination  commerce  directs. 
If  France-  had  seized  the  monopoly  of  the  seas, 
she  would  have  accumulated  in  her  territory  all 
the  products  of  the  earth,  and  she  would  have 
obtained  .immeasurable  wealth. 

"  Undoubtedly,  if  England  had  the  dominion  of 
land  which  she  has  acquired >  on  the  ocean,  her 
acquisitions  would  have  been  equally  enormous. 
She  would,  a»  in  t lie  times  of  barbarism, .  have 
sold  the.  conquered,  and  distributed  them  aa 
slaves  throughout  her  land.  The  avarice  -of  trade 
would  have  absorbed  every,  thing,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  an  enlightened  nation,  which  Las 
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BOOK  VIII.  brought  the  arts  ofcivili/.afion  to  perfection,  would 
have  given  the  earliest  instances  of  the  return 
of  tl|e  savage  ages.  That  government  is  fully 
impressed  with  the  injustice  of  its  naval  code. 
But  what  has  that  government  to  do  wilh  justice, 
which  only  inquires  for  profit? 

"  When  France  shall  have  established  her  naval 
power,  which,  with  the  extent  of  her  coasts  and 
her  population,  will  be  soon  accomplished,  then 
will  the  emperor  reduce  these  principles  to  prac- 
tice, and  apply  his  mandate  to  render  it  universal. 
The  right,  or  rather  usurpation,  of  blockading  ri- 
vers and  coasts  by  proclamation  is  palpably  con- 
trary to  reason  and  equity.  A/  right  cannot  pos- 
sibly spring  from  the  will  of  an  interested  party, 
but  must  always  be  founded  on  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  things.  A  place  is  not  properly  block- 
aded unless  it  be  besieged  by  land  and  water.  It 
is  blockaded  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  assist- 
ance, by  which  the  surrender  of  the  place  might 
be  protracted;  and  then  we  have  only  the  right  to 
prevent  neutral  ships  from  entering  the  port,  when 
the  place  is  thus  circumstanced,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  is  matter  of  doubt  between  the  besiegers 
and  besieged.  On  this  is  grounded  the  right  to 
prevent  neutrals  from  entering  the  place. 

"  The.  sovereignty  and  independence  of  its  flag, 
like  the'  sovereignty  and  independence  of  its  ter- 
ritory, is  the  property  of  every  neutral.  A  state 
may  transfer  itself  to  another  state;  it  may  destroy 
the  archives  of  its  independence,  and  pass  from 
prince  to  prince;  but  the  right  of  sovereignty 
is  indivisible  and  unalienable;  no  one  can  re- 
nounce it. 

"  England  has  placed  France  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  The  emperor  has,  in  his  decree  of 
Berlin,  declared  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  The  first  of  these  regulations  forbid 
nsufral  vessels  to  proceed  to  France;  the  second 
prohibited  their  entering  English  harbours. 

"  England  has,  by  her  Orders  of  Council  of  the 
llth  of  November,  1807,  levied  an  impost  on  neu- 
tral ships,  and  obliged  them  to  enter  its  ports  be- 
fore they  sail  to  France.  By  the  decree  of  the 
17th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  emperor 
baa  decreed,  that  all  such  ships  be  denationalized 
which  had  entered  English  ports,  or  submitted  to 
be  searched. 

"  In  order  to  ward  off  the  incanveniencies  with 
which  this  state  of  things  threatened  her  commerce, 
America  laid  an  embargo  in  all  -her  harbours; 
and  although  France  had  done  nothing  more  than 
used  the  right  of  retaliation,  its  wants,  and  those 
of  it»  colonies,  suffered  roach  from  this  measure ; 
yet  did  the  emperor  magnanimously  connive  at 
the  proceeding,  in  order  rather  to  endure  the  pri- 
vation of  commerce  than  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  usurpers  of  the  seas. 

"  The  embargo  was  raised,  and  a  system  of 
aon- intercourse  was  substituted  for  it.  The  powers 


on  the  continent,  in  alliance  with  England,  hav- 
ing the  same  object  in  view,  made  a  common 
cause  with  her,  that  they  might  derive  the  same 
advantages.  The  harbours  of  Holland,  of  the 
Elbe,  ofthe  Weser,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain,  were 
to  enjoy  those  benefits  from  which  France  was  to 
be  excluded;  and  the  one  and  the  other  were  to 
be  opened  or  closed  to  commerce  as  circumstances 
rendered  expedient,  so  as  France  was  bereft  of  it. 
"  Thus,  Sir,  in  point  of  principle,  France  re- 
cognizes the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce,  and 
the  independence  of  the  maritime  powers,  which 
she  respected  up  to  the  moment  when  the  mari- 
time tyranny  of  England,  that  respects  nothing, 
and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  its  government, 
compelled  her  to  adopt  measures  of  retaliation, 
to  which  she  resorted  with  regret.  Let  England 
revoke  her  blockade  with  France,  and  Franc* 
will  recal  her  declaration  of  blockade  against 
England.  Let  England  revoke  her  Cabinet  Or- 
ders of  the  llth  November,  1S07,  and  the  Milan 
Decree  will  expire  of  itself.  The  American  com- 
merce will  then  recqverits  complete  freedom,  and 
be  assured  of  finding  in  the  harbours  of  France 
favour  and  protection.  But  it  belongs  to  the 
United  States  to  attain  this  happy  object  by  their 
firmness.  Can  a  nation,  resolved  to  remain  free, 
hesitate  between  certain  momentary  interests  and 
the  great  cause  of  maintaining  her  independence, 
her  honour,  her  sovereignty,  and  her  dignity  ? 

"  M.  CHAMPAGNY." 

There  was  certainly  more  virulence  than  truth 
exercised  towards  the  British  government  in  the 
above  document.  It  was  natural  and  prudent  in 
that  government,  when  threatened  by  France  by 
every  mode  that  could  argue  inveterate  rancour, 
to  provide  for  its  own  defence  and  security  against 
the  malignant  efforts  of  the  common  enemy ;  con- 
sequently, the  Orders  of  Council  were  justified  by 
the  reasons  which  caused  their  publication,  what- 
ever plea  of  justification  France  could  assert  to 
the  contrary. 

Bonaparte,  not  satisfied  with  secular  victories 
and  dominion,  aimed  at  another  conquest,  and 
thought  it  right  to  attack  the  apostolic  see  of 
Rome.  Pius  VII.  who  filled  th«  papal  throne, 
alive  to  all  the  feelings  of  his  situation,  entered 
h's  protest  against  the  encroachments  suggested 
by  Bonaparte,  in  which  he  declared,  that 

"  The  dark  designs,  conceived  by  the  enemies 
of  the  apostolic  see  nave  been  accomplished. 

"  After  the  violent  and  unjust  spoliation  of  the 
fairest  and  most  considerable  portion  of  our  domi- 
nions, we  behold  ourselves,  under  unworthy  pre- 
texts, and  with  so  much  the  greater  injustice,  en- 
tirely stripped  of  our  temporal  sovereignty,  to 
which  our  spiritual  independence  is  intimately 
united.  In  the  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  we 
are  comforted  by  the  reflection,  that  we  encounter 
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such  a  heavy  misfortune,  not  for  any  offence  given 
to  the  Emperor  of  France,  which  has  always  been 
the  object  of  our  affectionate  paternal  solicitude, 
iior  for  any  intrigue  of  worldly  policy,  but  for  an 
unwillingness  to  betray  our  duties. 

"  To  please  men  and  to  displease  God  is  not 
allowed  to  anyone  professing- the  catholic  religion, 
and  much  less  can  it  be  permitted  to  its  bead  and 
promulgator. 

"  As  we,  besides*,  owe  it  to  God  and  the  church, 
to  hand  down  our  rights  uninjured  and  untouched, 
we  protest  against  this  new  violent  spoliation,  and 
declare  it  null  and  void. 

"  We  reject,  with  the  firmest  resolution,  any 
allowance  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  may 
intend  to  assigrn  us,  and  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing our  college. 

"  We  should  all  cover  ourselves  with  ignominy 
in  the  face  of  the  church,  if  we  suffered  our  sub- 
sistence to  depend  on  him  who  usurps  her 
authority. 

"  We  commit  ourselves  entirely  to  providence, 
and  to  the  affection  of  the  faithful,  and  we  shall 
be  contented  piously  to  terminate  the  bitter  career 
of  our  sorrowful  days. 

"  We  adore,  with  profound  humility,  God's  in- 
scrutable decrees;  we  invoke  his  commiseration 
upon  our  good  subjects,  who  will  ever  be  our  joy 
•and  our  crown;  and  after  having  in  this  hardest 
of  trials  done  what  our  duties  required  of  us, 
we  exhort  them  to  preserve  always  untouched  the 
religion  and  the  faith,  and  to  unite  themselves  to 
us,  for  the  purpose  of  conjuring  with  sighs  and 
tears,  both  in  the  closet  and  before  the  altar,  the 
supreme  Father  of  Light,  that  he  may  vouchsafe 
to  change  the  base  designs  of  our  persecutors. 

"  Given  at  our  Apostolic  Palace,  del  Quirinale, 
this  10th  of  June,  1809. 

"  Pius  PAPA  VII." 

This  protest  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
excommunication  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte:. 

"  Pius  VII.  Pontiff. 

"  By  the  authority  of  God  Almighty,  and  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  we  declare  you  and  all 
your  co-operators  in  the  act  of  violence  which 
you  are  executing,  to  have  incurred  the  same  ex- 
communication, which  we,  in  our  apostolic  letters, 
contemporaneously  affix  ing  in  the  usual  places  of 
this  city,  declare  to  have  been  incurred  by  all 
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those  who,  on  the  violent  invasion  of  this  city  on  BOOK  Vlll. 
the  2d  of  February  last  year,  were  guilty  of  the 
acts  of  violence  against  which  we  have  protested, 
as  well  really  in  so  many  declarations,  that  by  our 
order  have  been  issued  by  our  successive  secre- 
taries of  state,  as  also  in  two  consistorial  colloca- 
tions of  the  16th  of  March,  and  the  llth  of  Jtily, 
1808,  in  common , 'with  all  their  agents,  abettors, 
advisers,  or  whosoever  else  have  been  accessary 
to,  or  himself  been  engaged  in,  the  execution  of 
those  attempts. 

"  Given  at  Home,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  June 
10th,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

«  Pius  PAPA  VII." 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  prince  arch-chan- 
cellor, pursuant  to  instructions  from  his  majesty 
the  emperor,  repaired  to  the  senate  to  officiate 
at  their  meeting  as  president.  Having  been  re- 
ceived with  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  and 
taken  his  seat,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  : 

"-  Messieurs, — A  message  from  his  majesty, 
which  you  will  bear  read,  acquaints  the  senate 
with  fresh  proofs  of  the  magnanimous  bounty 
with  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge important  services. 

"  His  illustrious  highness,  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  vice-constable,  is  created  Prince  of  Wa- 
gram.  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt,  is  created 
Prince  of  Ekmul,  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Rivoli, 
is  created  Pruice  of  Eslingen. 

"  To  these  hereditary  titles  are  annexed  con- 
siderable estates,  which  the  emperor  has  pur- 
chased from  the  legion  of  honour. 

"  The  appellations  given  to  the  new  princi- 
palities forcibly  impress  on  our  remembrance  the 
victories  and  valour  of  the  titulars,  who  have  co- 
operated with  the  genius  of  his  majesty. 

"  By  means  of  this  happy  association,  the  re- 
ward which  the  emperor  confers  in  honour  of 
personal  services,  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  a 
monument  of  national  glory. 

"  The  senate  will  feel  no  less  satisfaction  in 
receiving-  this  communication,  than  I  experience 
in  making  it,  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  and  king." 

Count  Semonrille,  the  secretary,  then  read 
the  emperor's  message,  which  described  the  va- 
rious domains  respectively  attached  to  the  new 
titles. 
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BOOK  IX.      THE  reduction  of  Spain  was  a.  circumstance  of 

. the  utmost  consequence  to  Bonaparte,  as  it  fur- 

CHAF.  I.  nished  no  further  hindrance  to  his  favourite  object 
v-<^vxx  of  subjugating  all  the  nations  of  Europe  under 
1809.  his  control.  The  humiliation  which  Austria  had 
experienced,  joined  to  the  mortifying  consent  of 
Russia  and  Sweden,  exhibited  in  their  late  treaty 
of  alliance,  favorable  to  the  insidious  views  of 
France,  were  also  indicative  demonstrations  of  the 
powers  with  which  they  seemed  willing  to  inrest 
that  autocrat,  who  was  so  desirous  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  Europe  under  bis  absolute  authority, 
though  nominally  under  the  obedience  of  the 
several  branches  of  his  family.  Thus  a  confede- 
racy was  about  to  be  formed  by  a  family  originally 
obscured,  but  which  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances had  raised  in  an  equally  surprising 
manner.  Their  interest  and  safety  necessarily  de- 
pending on  their  chief,  they  consequently  con- 
sidered themselves  only  as  the  ministers  of  a 
system  suggested  and  maintained  by  the  vast  abi- 
lities of  their  chief,  and  could  only  cohere  so  long 
as  the  master- spring  and  principal  movement  re- 
mained unimpeded.  Bonaparte,  aware  of  the 
strength  and  necessity  of  such  a  principle,  spared 
no  efforts  to  keep  it  up,  by  the  most  munificent  re- 
wards to  his  adherents.  Hence  that  apparent 
liberality  which  he  exhibited  about  this  period,  so 
con'ra>y  to  his  tselfish  nature;  aud  hence  arose  the 
•var  ous  kir'M-dwuK,  principalities,  and  dukedoms 
which  he  thought  it  convenient  to  confer. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
mo:ni»g,  a  di&iharye  of  artillery,  at  Paris,  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  legislative  body, 
which  was  about  to  take  place  on  that  day. 

At  half-ptst  tni  Foi'nparfe  Icl'f  the  Thuilleries 
to  proceed  to  Notre  Dame.  He  w.-s  in  the  coro- 
nation coach  with  his  majesty  the  Kiug  of  VVe*t- 


phalia.  The  King  of  Naples,  the  princes,  grand 
dignitaries,  ministers,  grand  officers  of  the  em- 
pire and  of  the  crown,  preceded  him.  He  was 
received  by  the  clergy  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  and  conducted  to  the  choir,  under  a  ca- 
nopy. The  tribunals  of  the  choir  were  occupied 
by  his  consort  Josephine,  the  imperial  family,  the 
Kings  of  Wirteruberg  and  Saxony,  and  the  Queen 
of  Westphalia.  One  of  the  almoners  said  the 
mass.  His  eminence  Cardinal  Fescb,  Grand 
Almoner,  celebrated  Te  Deum.  Bonaparte,  re- 
conducted  under  the  canopy,  as  on  his  entrance 
to  the  church,  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  le- 
gislative body.  Being  seated,  the  members  of 
the  legislative  body  newly  alected  took  the  oaths ; 
after  which  the  emperor  made  the  following 
speech : — 

"  Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments  to  the 
Legislative  Body  —  Since  your  last  session  I 
have  reduced  Arrag'on  and  Castile  to  submission. 
and  driven  from  Madrid  the  fallacious  govern- 
ment formed  by  England.  I  was  inarching  upon 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  when  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  treading  back  my  steps,  and  of  planting 
my  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.  Three 
months  have  seen  the  rise  and  termination  of  this 
fourth  Punic  war.  Accustomed  to  the  devoted- 
ness  and  courage  of  my  armies,  I  must,  never- 
theless, under  ihese  circumstances,  acknowledge 
the  particular  proofs  of  affection  which  my  soldiers 
of  Germany  have  given  me. 

"  The  srenius  of  France  conducted  the  English 
army — it  has  terminated  i'«  profile's  in  the  pesti- 
lential marshes  of  Walcheren.  IM  tlv,i»  important 
period  I  reiuaino'l  400  !e:i^ur-s  dit?ant,  <'ertain  of 
the  new  glory  u'.-i'-ii  rrij  people  >vou!ii  acquire, 
and  of  the  g'a-iJ  chni-u-'er  they  would  display. 
My  hopes  have  not  beeu  deceived — 1  owe  par- 
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ticular  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  the  departments 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the  North.  Frenchmen  ! 
Every  one  that  shall  oppose  you  shall  be  con- 
quered and  reduced  to  submission.  Your  gran- 
deur shall  be  increased  by  the  hatred  of  your 
enemies.  You  have  before  you  long  years  of 
glory  and  prosperity.  You  have  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  Hercules  of  the  ancients.  I  have 
united  Tuscany  to  the  empire.  The  Tuscans 
were  worthy  of  it  by  the  mildness  of  their  cha- 
racter, by  the  attachment  their  ancestors  have 
always  shewn  us,  and  by  tlse  services  they  have 
rendered  to  European  civilization. 

"  History  pointed  out  to  me  the  conduct  I  ought 
to  pursue  towards  Rome  :  the  popes,  become  so- 
verpigns  of  part  of  Italy,  have  constantly  shewn 
themselves  enemies  of  every  preponderating 
power  in  the  peninsula — they  have  employed 
their  spiritual  power  to  injure  it. — It  was  then  de- 
monstrated to  me  that  the  spiritual  influence  ex- 
ercised in  my  states  by  a  foreign  sovereign,  was 
contrary  to  the  independence  of  France,  to  the 
dignity  and  safely  of  my  throne.  However,  as  I 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  descendants  of  the  first  of  the  pas- 
tors, I  could  not  conciliate  these  grand  interests, 
but  by  annulling  the  danative  of  the  French  em- 
perors, my  predecessors,and  by unitingthe  Roman 
states  to  France. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all  the  kings  and 
sovereigns  my  allies,  who  have  given  me  so  many 
proofs  of  the  constancy  of  their  friendship,  have 
acquired  and  shall  acquire  a  fresh  increase  of 
territory. 

"  The  Illyrian  provinces  stretch  the  frontiers 
of  my  great  empire  to  the  Save.  Contiguous  to 
the  empire  of  Constantinople,  I  shall  find  myself 
in  a  situation  to  watch  over  the  first  interests  of 
my  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  Levant.  I  will  protect  the  Porte,  if  the 
Porte  withdraw  herself  from  the  fatal  influence 
of  England.  I  shall  know  how  to  punish  her,  if 
she  suffer  herself  to  be  governed  by  cunning  and 
perfidious  counsels. 

"  I  have  wished  to  give  the  Swiss  nation  a  new 
proof  of  my  esteem,  by  annexing  to  my  titles  that 
of  their  mediator,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  all 
the  uneasiness  endeavoured  to  be  spread  among 
that  brave  people. 

•'  Holland,  placed  between  England  and 
France,  is  equally  bruised  by  them.  Yet  she  is 
the  deboiiche  of  the  principal  arteries  of  my  em- 
pire.— Changes  will  become  necessary;  the  safety 
of  my  frontiers,  and  the  well-understood  interests 
of  the  two  countries  imperiously  require  them. 

"  Sweden  has  lost,  by  her  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, after  a  disastrous  war,  the  finest  and  most 
important  of  her  provinces.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  that  nation,  if  the  wise  prince  that 
governs  her  now  had  ascended  the  throne  some 
years  sooner!  This  example  proves  anew  to 
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kings  (hat  the  alliance  cf  England  is  the  surest  BOOK  IX. 
presage  of  ruin. 

"  My  ally  and  friend,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
has  united  to  his  vast  empire,  Finland,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  a  district  of  Gallicia. — I  am  not 
jealous  of  any  thing  that  can  produce  good  to  that 
empire.  BJy  sentiments  for  its  illustrious  sove- 
reign are  in  unison  with  my  policy. 

"  When  I  shall  shew  myself  beyond  the  Pyre%. 
necs,  the  frightened  leopard  will  fly  to  the  oeean, 
to  avoid  shame,  defeat,  and  death.  The  triumph 
of  my  arms  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  genius  of 
good  over  that  of  evil,  of  moderation,  order,  and 
morality  over  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  the  bad  pas- 
sions. My  friendship  arid  -protection  will,  I  hope, 
restore  tranquillity  aad  happiness  to  the  people  of 
.Spain. 

"  Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments  to  the 
legislative  body — I  have  directed  my  minister  ot 
tlio  interior  to  lay  before  you  the  history  of  the  le- 
gislation, of  the  administration,  and  of  the  finances 
of  the  year  just  expired  ;  you  will  see  that  all  the 
ideas  I  had  conceived  for  the  amelioration  of  my 
people,  have  been  followed  by  the  greatest  activity 
— that  in  Paris,  as  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  my 
empire,  the  war  has  not  produced  any  delay  in 
the  public  works.  The  members  of  my  council 
in  state  will  submit  lo  you  different  projects  of 
law,  and  especially  the  law  upon  the  finances; 
you  will  see  in  it  their  prosperous  condition.  I 
demand  of  my  people  no  new  sacrifice,  though 
circumstances  have  obliged  me  to  double  my  mi- 
litary means." 

The  design  which  Bonaparte  was  supposed  to 
have  long  entertained  of  dissolving  his  marriage 
with  Josephine,  he  at  length  avowed.— The  hap- 
piness of  France,  involved  in  the  tranquil  trans- 
mission of  the  sovereignty  to  a  scion  from  the 
stock  of  iUnaparte,  was  assigned  as  the  motive 
for  this  extraordinary  proceeding.  Thus  the 
governor  of  a  nation  still  assuming  the  name  of 
Christians,  repudiated  his  wife  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  he  would  put  off  his  robes,  and 
without  paying  even  the  common  homage  of 
seeking  a  seeming  concurrence  from  his  church. 
— A  sacrament  of  his  religion  was  about  to  be 
annulled  by  a  mere  ordinance  of  the  French 
state !  Before  the  face  of  a  whole  people ;  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  French  emperor, 
in  contempt  of  the  first  ordinances  of  the  religion 
he  seemed  to  profess,  took  upon  himself  to  pro- 
mote a  release  from  an  obligation  which  he  bad 
solemnly  contracted  upon  the  altar!  A  divorce 
from  his  wife,  against  whom  no  neglect  of  duty, 
no  want  of  affection,  nor  any  other  cause  could 
reasonably  be  adduced. 

The  projet  of  a  decree  on  this  subject  was 
submitted  to  the  senate,  December  Ifi,  and  the 
following  were  the  legislative  proceedings  on  the 
occasion  : 

"  By  desire  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,   all 
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BOOK  IX.  the  members  of  the  senate  assembled  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  full  dress,  in  the  hall 
of  llu  ir  usual  sittings.  Tbe  sitting  of  the  senate 
1809  nt  wn'cn  the  Kings  of  Westphalia  and  Naples, 
Grand  Admiral  the  Prince  Vice-Roy  of  Italy,  the 
Arch-Chancellor  of  State,  the  Prince  Vice -Grand 
Constable,  and  the  Prince  Vice-Grand  Elector, 
assisted,  and  at  which  the  Prince  Arch-Chancel- 
lor of  the  Empire  presided,  formed,  on  account  of 
tbe  importance  of  tl»e  subjects  which  were  dis- 
cussed, an  epoch  in  tbe  annals  of  France.  On 
that  day  was  presented  to  the  senalor  a  projet 
QimSenalusConsKltvm,  respecting  a  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  Empress  Josephine.  This  dissolution  of 
marriage,  required  by  the  two  high  parties,  and 
approved  of  by  a  family  council,  at  which  all 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  imperial  family, 
at  present  in  Paris,  assisted,  received  the  same 
day  the  assent  of  the  senate,  after  having  been  the 
object  of  examination  of  a  special  commission, 
named  for  this  purpose.  After  having  read  the 
contents  of  the  imperial  decree,  which  enacted 
the  convocation  of  (he  senate,  and  of  that  which 
directed  that  it  should  be  presided  by  the  prince 
arch-chancellor,  and  that  the  princes  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  hereafter  named,  should  be  present  in 
the  senate,  the  official  journal  gave  an  account  of 
this  memorable  sitting  in  the  following  terms :" — 
[Here  followed  a  speech  from  the  arch-chancellor 
of  state,  the  prince  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire, 
president,  and  Duke  of  Parma.] 

"  The  Count  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
laid  before  the  senate  the  projet  of  the  Scnatim 
Consultum,  and  explained  the  motives  of  it,  which 
were,  that  they  mutually  sacrifice  their  conjugal 
happiness  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  their 
country."  [Here  followed  a  speech  from  the 
Prince  Vice-Roy  of  Italy ;  after  which  the  Count 
Gamier,  annual  president,  proposed  to  refer  the 
projet  of  the  Senatvs  Consultum  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  special  commission  of  nine  members, 
which  was  named,  and  made  its  report  during  the 
sitting.] 

"  At  half  past  four  the  senate  resumed  its  sit- 
ting ;  and  Count  Lacepede,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  special  commission,  made  the  report,  which 
terminated  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  projet 
of  the  Senatm  Consultum,  and  also  the  adoption 
of  two  addresses,  one  to  the  emperor  and  the 
ether  to  the  empress. 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Conservative 
Senate,  of  Saturday  the  ]$th  December,  1809. 

"  The  conservative  senate,  assembled  to  tbe 
number  of  members  prescribed  by  article  90th 
of  the  act  of  the  constitution,  and  dated  the  13(h 
December,  1799,  having  seen  the  act  drawn  up, 
ihe  15th  of  the  present  month,  by  the  prince  arch- 


chniirrllor  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  substance:  — 

"  In  the  year  1809,  and  the  15th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we,  Jean  Jaques 
Reg-is  Cambaceres,  Prince  Arch-Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  Duke  of  Parma,  exercising  the  func- 
tions prescribed  to  us  by  title  the  2d  of  the  14th 
article  of  the  statute  of  the  imperial  family,  and 
in  consequence  of  orders  addressed  to  us  by  his 
mnjesty  the  emporor  and  king,  in  his  private  letter, 
<l;iied  that  day,  of  the  following  tenor: — 

"  My  cousin,  our  desire  is,  that  you  repair  this 
day.  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  our  grand 
cabinet  of  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  attended 
by  the  civil  secretary  of  state  of  our  imperial 
family,  to  receiv/e  from  us,  and  from  the  empress 
our  dear  consort,  a  communication  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  this  purpose  we  have  ordered  that 
this  present  private  letter  should  be  sent  you. 
— We  pray  God  to  have  you,  my  cousin,  in  his 
holy  blessed  keeping. 

"  Paris,  December  15,  1809." 

On  the  back  was  written,  "  To  our  cousin,  the 
Prince  Arch-Chancellor,  Duke  of  Parma." 

"  We  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the 
throne  of  the  Palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  attended 
by  Michel-Louis-Eticiine  Regnault  (de  St.  Jean 
d  Angely,)  count  of  the  empire,  minister  of 
state,  and  secretary  of  state  to  the  imperial  family. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  grand  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  where 
we  found  his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  with 
her  majesty  the  empress,  attended  by  their  majes- 
ties the  Kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and 
Naples,  his  imperial  highness  the  prince  vice-roy  ; 
tbe  Queens  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  Naples,  and 
Spain ;  madame,  and  her  imperial  highness  the 
princess  Pauline.  His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  condescended  to  address  us  in  these  terms: — 

"  My  cousin,  prince  arch-chancellor,  I  dis- 
patched to  you  a  private  letter,  dated  this  day,  to 
direct  you  to  repair  to  my  cabinet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  to  you  the  resolution 
which  I  and  the  empress,  my  dearest  consort, 
have  taken.  It  gives  me  pleasure  that  the  kings, 
queens,  and  princesses,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
my  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  my  daughter-in- 
law,  and  my  son-in-law,  become  my  adopted  spn, 
as  well  as  my  mother,  should  witness  what  I  am 
going  to  communicate  to  you. 

"  The  politics  of  my  monarchy,  the  interest 
and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which  have  constantly 
guided  all  my  actions,  require  that  after  me,  I 
should  leave  to  children,  inheriters  of  my  love  for 
my  people,  that  throne  on  which  providence  has 
placed  me.  Notwithstanding,  for  several  years 
past,  I  have  lost  the  hope  of  having  children  by 
my  marriage  with  my  well-beloved  consort  the 
Empress  Josephine.  This  it  is  which  induce 
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me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of  my  heart, 
to  ftttend  to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state, 
and  to  wish  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may  indulge 
the  hope  of  living  long  enough  to  educate,  in 
my  views  and  sentiments*  the  children  which  it 
may  please  providence  to  give  me:  God  knows 
Low  much  such  a  resolution  has  cost  my  heart; 
but  there  is  no  sacrifice  beyond  my  courage,  that 
I  will  not  make,  when  it  is  proved  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France.  I  should 
add,  (hat  far  from  ever  having  had  reason  to  com- 
plain, on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  only  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  attachment  and  the  affection 
of  my  well-beloved  consort.  She  has  adorned 
fifteen  years  of  my  life,  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  ever  remain  engraven  on  my  heart. 
She  was  crowned  by  my  hand.  I  wish  she  should 
preserve  the  rank  and  title  of  empress,  but,  above 
all,  that  she  should  never  doubt  my  sentiments, 
and  that  she  should  ever  regard  me  as  her  best 
and  dearest  friend." 

"  His  majesty  the  emperar  and  king  having 
ended,  her  majesty  the  empress  and  queen  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  By  the  permission  of  our  dear  and  august 
consort,  I  ought  to  declare,  that  not  preserving 
any  hope  of  having  children,  which  may  fulfil  the 
wants  of  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I 
am  pleased  to  give  him  the  greatest  proof  of 
attachment  and  devotion  which  has  ever  been 
given  on  earth.  I  possess  all  from  his  bounty; 
it  was  his  hand  which  crowned  me  ;  and  from  the 
height  of  his  throne  I  have  received  nothing  but 
proofs  of  affection  and  love  from  the  French 
people. 

"  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in  consenting 
to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  which  heretofore 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France,  which 
deprived  it  of  the  happiness  of  being  one  day 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  a  great  man, 
evidently  raised  up  by  providence  to  efface  the 
evils  of  a  terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-establish 
the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order.  But  the 
dissolution  of  my  marriage  will,  in  no  degree, 
change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  The  empe- 
ror will  ever  have  in  me  his  best  friend.  I 
know  how  much  this  act,  demanded  by  policy 
and  by  interests  so  great,  has  chilled  his  heart; 
but  both  of  us  exult  in  the  sacrifice  which  we 
make  for  the  good  of  the  country." 

"  After  which  their  imperial  majesties  having 
demanded  an  act  of  their  respective  declarations 
as  well  as  of  the  mutual  consent  contained  in  them, 
and  which  their  majesties  gave  to  the  dissolution 
of  their  marriage,  as  also  of  the  power  which 
their  majesties  conferred  on  us  to  follow  up  as 
need  shall  require  the  effect  of  their  will,  we, 
Prince  Arcfc-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  and  requisitions  of  their  ma- 
48. 
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jesties,  have  given  the  aforesaid  act,  and  have  in    BOOK  IX. 

consequence  executed  the  present  proces  verbal,  

to  serve  and  avail  according  to  law,  to  which  CHAP.  I. 
proces  verbal  their  majesties  have  affixed  their 
signatures ;  and  which,  after  having  been  signed 
by  the  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  princesses  pre- 
sent has  been  signed  by  us,  and  countersigned 
by  the  secretary  of  the  imperial  family. 

"  Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  the 
day,  hour,  and  the  year  aforesaid. 
(Signed) 

"  Eufi-ENE  NAPOLEON, 

"  JDLIR, 

"  HORTENSK, 

"  CATHERINE, 

"  PAULINE, 

"  CAROLINE, 


"  NAPOLEON, 

"  JOSEPHINE* 

"  MADAME, 

"  Loris, 

"  JEROME  NAPOLEON, 

"  JOACHIM  NAPOLEON, 


"  CAMBACERES,  Prinee  Arch-Chancellor, 

"  COUNT  HEYNAITLT,  (de  St.  Jean  d'Angely.)" 

"  Having  seen  the  projet  of  the  Senatus  Con- 
stilttim,  drawn  up  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
fifty-seventh  article  of  the  act  of  the  consti 
tution  of  the  4th  August,  1802;  after  having 
heard  the  motives  of  the  said  projet,  the  orators 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  the  report  of  the  spe- 
cial commission,  appointed  in  the  sitting  ef  this 
day;  the  adoption  having  been  discussed  by 
the  number  of  members  prescribed  by  the  fifty- 
sixth  article  of  the  act  of  the  constitution  of  the 
4th  August,  1802,  decree, 

"  Art.  I.  The  marriage  contracted  between  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine  is 
dissolved. 

"  II.  The  Empress  Josephine  shall  preserve 
the  title  and  rank  of  Empress  Queen  crowned. 

"  III.  Her  dowry  is  fixed  at  an  annual  income 
oftwo  millions  of  francs,  on  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

"  IV.  All  the  assignments  which  may  be  made 
by  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine on  the  funds  of  the  civil  list,  shall  be 
obligatory  on  his  successors. 

"V.  The  present  Senatus  Consultum  shall  be 
transmitted  by  a  message  to  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty." 

The  two  addresses  proposed  by  the  commission 
were  afterwards  put  to  the  vote,  and  adopted. 

The  arch-chancellor,  in  consequence  of  the 
authority  received  from  the  emperor  and  empress, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  diousan  court  of  the 
officiality  of  Paris.  The  court,  after  examining- 
witnesses,  and  going  through  the  usual  forms  of 
proceeding,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  nulli'y  as 
to  their  marriage,  so  far  as  regarded  the  spiri- 
tual bond  of  union,  and  on  the  I2lh  of  January, 
1810,  the  said  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the 
Metropolitan  officially. 

At  this  time  Bonaparte  received  addresses 
from  some  of  his  dependent  establishments,  to 
which  lie  returned  answers  in  his  usual  style  of 
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BOOK  IX    selfish   ostentation.     One   of  thera  contained  the 

following  expressions: — "  Myself  and    my  ally, 

CIUP.  I.     the  Emperor  of   Russia,  have  made  every   effort 

*~*~  "*-  to  "•ive  peace  to  the  world,  but  without  success." 
|v'()-  Another:  "  I  desire  that  such  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  as  have  their  children  in  foreign-service, 
should  recal  them."  In  another  answer  he  ut- 
tered one  of  his  accustomed  vulgar  and  vindic- 
tive philippics  against  the  King  of  England, 
whom  he  f.dsely  accused  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  boasted  that 
the  longer  the  contest  was  continued,  the  more 
would  his  means  increase  of  distressing  England, 
whom  he  described  as  being  in  the  last  stage  of 
existence. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland  was  now  pitched 
upon  as  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  French 
empire ;  for  the  JKarpose  expressly  said,  "  Hol- 
land is,  in  fact,  only  a  part  of  France.  A  de- 
finition of  that  country  may  be  given,  by  saying, 
that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Rhine,  tiie  Meuse, 

v  and  the  Scheldt — that  is  to  say,  of  the  great  ar- 

teries of  the  French  empire." 

The  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  divorce  was, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  second  mar- 
riage. On  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Feb.  27, 
the  prince  arch-chancellor,  who  presided  on  the 
occasion,  read  the  following  message  from  the  em- 
peror: "  Senators,  we  have  dispatched  to  Vienna, 
as  our  ambassador  extraordinary,  our  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Neufchatel,  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the 
Arch-duchess  Maria-Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  We  have  given  orders  to 
our  minister  for  foreign  relations  to  lay  before 
you  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  marriage  between 
us  and  the  Arch-duchess  Maria-Louisa,  which 
has  been  concluded,  signed,  and  ratified.  We 
.have  been  desiious  of  eminently  contributing  to 
the  happiness  of  the  present  generation.  The 
enemies  of  the  continent  have  founded  their 
prosperity  upon  its  dissensions  and  divisions. 
They  can  no  longer  nourish  war,  by  imputing  to 
us  projects  incompatible  with  the  ties  and  duties 
of  affinity,  which  we  have  just  contracted  with 
the  imperial  house  reigning  in  Austria.  The 
brilliant  qualities  which  distinguish  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria-Louisa  have  acquired  her  the 
Jove  of  the  people  of  Austria.  They  have  fixed 
our  regards.  Our  people  will  love  this  princess 
from  their  love  for  us,  until,  being  witnesses  of 
all  the  virtues  which  have  given  her  so  a  high  a 
place  in  our  thoughts,  they  shall  love  her  for 
feerself. — (men  at  our  palace  of  the  Thiulleries, 
the  27th  ef  February,  1»10. 

Signed  "  NAPOLEON." 

After  the  message  was  read,  the  Duke  de  Ca- 
«lore  communicated  to  the  senate  the  articles  of 
the  marriage  treaty,  which  were  in  the  usual 
form.  The  articles  were,  with  regard  to  portion, 


dowry,  and  jewels,  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
those  in  the  marriage  treaties,  in  preceding 
reigns,  between  the  kings  ami  dauphins  of  France 
and  the  princesses  of  Austria.  The  value  of  the 
jewels,  and  the-  nuptial  ornaments  which  Napo- 
Icon  hail  destined  for  his  bride,  was  estimated  at 
eighteen  millions  of  francs. 

The  marriage  was  .celebrated  at  Vienna  on  the 
11  th  of  March,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  the  empress  set  off  on  the  13th  on  her  way 
to  Paris,  M  here  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  April.  The  train  of  the  Empress  Louisa 
was  supported  by  four  queens,  and  after  the 
marriage  the  royal  pair  set  off  for  St.  Cloud. 
Three  days  after  they  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  senate.  Bonaparte's  answer  was 
short  and  general ;  and  the  empress,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  her  predecessors,  made  no  reply. 

By  this  marriage,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  be- 
came related  to  almost  all  ihe  royal  families  of 
Europe.  Besides  being  son-in-law  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  nephew  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  he  became  great  nephow  to  the  Queen 
of  Naples  (before  Joachim  Murat  was  king,) 
first  cousin  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  Prince-regent  of  Portugal:  he  was  also 
nephew  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme. 

By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  adopted  a 
senatus  consnltnm  at  Paris,  Rome  was  united  to 
the  French  empire. 

By  a  decree  dated  at  Fontainbleau,  October 
19,  all  prohibited  articles  of  English  manufac- 
ture at  that  time  in  France,  or  that  might  after 
that  period  be  brought  into  it,  were  ordered  to 
be  burned.  A  similar  order  was  applied  to  Hol- 
land, the  duchy  of  Berg,  the  Hans  Towns  and 
all  the  country  between  the  Maine  and  the  sea.. 
By  tHis  decree,  all  British  merchandize  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  or  Naples,  the 
IHyrian  provinces,  the  parts  of  Spain  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  generally  in  all  (he  places 
within  the  reach  of  the  French  troops,  was  to  be 
burned  also.  It  likewise  ordered  that  those  who 
introduced  them  should  be  branded  ou  the  fore- 
head, and  imprisoned  from  three  to  ten  years. 

By  a  decree  of  the  12th  of  November,  Napoleon 
united  to  the  French  empire  the  territory  of  the 
Valais,  under  the  name  of  the  department  of 
Simplon.  The  pretexts  to  this  annexation  were, 
that  the  Simplon,  connecting  France  and  Italy, 
had  cost  both  treasuries  eighteen  millions  of 
livres;  that  the  Valais  had  not  adhered  tcfits  en- 
gagements, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  struggles  for  power  among  the  popu- 
lation. 

A  conventien  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Austria;  by  the  articles  of  which,  the  seques- 
trations upon  the  property  of  the  partizans  of 
either  in  the  Austrian  territories,  or  iu  those  of 
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the  Rhenish  confederation,  were  done  away,  in 
order,  as  the  preamble  stated,  to  efface  all  traces 
of  the  late  war  in  Germany.  In  conformity  with 
this  arrangement,  all  the  Austrian  nobles,  having 
possessions  in  (he  states  of  the  Rhenish  confede- 
ration, were  requested  to  declare,  within  the  first 
days  of  the  year  1811,  whether  they  would  choose 
to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
or  return  to  their  possessions  within  the  limits  of 
the  confederation.  In  thte  first  case  they  were  re- 
quired to  sell  such  estates  within  the  space  of  five 
years,  or  transfer  them  to  some  branch  of  their 
family  who  would  be  resident. 

The  Austrian  monarchy,  by  the  loss  of  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Istria,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  war,  and  the  lead  mines  of  Bleyberg,  the 
customs  at  Trieste,  the  saltworks  at  Halleiu.Sallz- 
burgh,  and  Wicheza  in  Gallicia,  with  the  customs 
of  the  ceded  countries,  sustained  an  annual  defi- 
ciency in  her  revenues  of  forty  millions  of  francs. 
It  may  likewise  be  added,  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  war  contributions  paid  by  Austria  to  France, 
amounted  toeighty-five  millions  of  francs,  of  which 
thirty  millions  were  paid  in  cash,  and  the  rest  in 
bills  of  exchange,  at  five  millions  per  month;  the 
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last  payment  of  which  was  to  take  place  in  Octo-  BOOK  IX 
ber,  1810. 

The  annexation  of  the  Hanoverian  territory  to     CHAP.  I. 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  was  definitively  set- 
tied.     A  proclamation  issued  by  King  Jerome  to 
his  new  subjects,  was  dated  from  Cassel,  the  1st 
of  March;  and  after  stating  that  Napoleon  had, 
by  a  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
January,  resigned  all  his  rights  and  claims  on  that 
country  to  him,  he  congratulated  the  Hanoverians 
on  being  relieved  from  the  painful  state  of  uncer- 
tainty ID  which  they  had  hitherto  lingered,  advert- 
ed to  their  present  misery  and  wretchedness,   en- 
gaged ta  protect  them  against  all  attacks  of  con- 
tinental powers,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  in- 
sults incident  to  a  maritime  war;  and  concluded 
with  expressing  a  hope,  that  they  would  render 
themselves  worthy  of  the  brilliant  prospect  which 
this  union  opens  to  their  view.    The  deputies  of 
Hanover  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new 
sovereign,  on  the  part,  of  the  people,  at  Cassel,  on 
the  14th  of  March.     Hanover,  by  this  determina- 
tion, was  divided  into  three  departments,  viz.  those 
of  the  Aller,  of  the  limenau,  and  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  and  Weser. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Disposition  an d  Number  of  the  combined  British  and  Portuguese  Jlr my,  and  of  the  French* — Narrow 
Escape  of  King  Joseph — State  nf  Seville .  —  Expedition  under  Captain  Meads. — Events  at  Santona* 
— Siege  of  Cbidad  Rodrigo. — Its  Surrender  to  the  French. — The  Enemy  take  Sanabria  and  Al- 
meida.— Expedition  from  Cadiz  under  Captain  George  Cockburne,  of  the  Implacable* — Battle  of 
Bvsaco. 


DVRING  the  early  part  of  the  year  1S10,  the 
combined  British  and  Portuguese  army  continued 
stationary.  A  division,  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Hill,  occupied  the  line  to  the  south 
of  the  Tagus,  while  the  main  army  extended 
from  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  the  Douro. 
Portuguose  militia  chiefly  garrisoned  the  fortress 
of  Almeida,  under  Major-general  Cox,  a  British 
officer;  the  light  troops  were  under  Major-gene- 
ral Craufurd,  in  front  of  that  fortress,  and  pa~ 
troled  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  in  Spain.  The 
Fremh,  composed  of  three  corps,  under  Ney, 
Junot,  and  Regnier,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Massena,  were  collected  at  Salamanca,  and  ou 
the  Portuguese  frontiers,  to  the  number  (it  was 
said)  of  80,000  men.  The  combined  army  did 
not  exceed  60,000,  besides  the  Portuguese  mi- 
litia, the  greater  part  of  which  were  in  the  north- 


ern provinces  with  General  Francisco  de  Sil- 
veira,  and  at  Oporto  and  Coimbra  with  Colonels 
Trant  and  Millar. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  a  party  of  400  cavalry 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  King  Joseph  at  his 
country-seat  wear  Madrid,  whither  he  occasionally 
resorted  to  visit  a  chere  amic.  They  killed  the 
guard  which  was  constantly  kept  there,  but  did 
not  meet  with  their  object,  the  usurper  having 
gone  that  night  to  the  play  at  the  C'oliseo  del- 
Principe.  Informed  of  this,  they  pursued  their 
course  to  the  palace,  where  they  cut  down  the 
guards  at  the  gate.  They  did  the  same  to  those 
whom  they  found  guarding  the  theatre.  This 
occasioned  an  immediate  uproar,  and  from  the 
great  confusion  that  took  place  in  the  interior,, 
they  were  prevented  from  passing  to  the  box  where- 
King  Joseph  was  seated,  which  gave  him  an  op-- 
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BOOK  IX.  poriiinity  of  escaping  by  a  private  door  to  the 

• main  guard,  who  defended  him  for  a  short  time 

CHAP.  11.    till  he  got  oft'.     The  generate  was  then  beaten, 
*"^**^  '  but  before  any  considerable  force  was  collected 
from  tlieir  quarters,  the  enterprising  Spaniards 
were  safe  out  of  Madrid. 

Seville  was  at  this  time  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition,  owing  to  the  incessantly  renewed  de- 
mands of  the  French,  the  rudeness  of  their 
troops,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  general  (Soult). 
In  Valentia  the  greatest  energy  prevailed,  and* 
Arragon  also  became  aroused  to  fresh  exertions. 
After  a  consultation  with  the  junta  of  Asturias, 
June  24,  Captain  Mends  consented  to  receive 
on  board  of  the  squadron  placed  under  his  com- 
mand by  Lord  Garnbier,  the  Spanish  brigadier- 
g-eneral  Porlier  and  500  of  his  soldiers,  with  the 
intention  of  beating-up  the  enemy's  quarters 
along  the  coast  of  Cantabria  and  Biscay,  in  order 
to  make  a  diversion  of  his  troops  towards  the 
sea- ports  in  his  possession,  and  thus  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  combined  movement  of  the  Spa- 
nish armies  in  Asturias,  by  compelling  the  enemy 
to  detach  more  of  his  forces  to  oppose  them,  and 
thereby  weaken  the  interior  of  that  province  and 
St.  Andero,  or  to  suffer  his  sea-defences  to  be 
destroyed,  and  his  supplies  coastways  cut  off;  the 
one  or  other  alternative  appearing  an  inevitable 
result  of  such  movements. 

Captain  Mends  completely  succeeded  in  the 
maritime  part  of  the  expedition  without  the  loss 
of  a  sii«gle  man,  having  destroyed  all  the  batteries 
(with  the  exception  of  Castro)  from  St.  Sebastian 
to  St.  Andero,  on  which  were  found  about  100 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon  altogether;  and  laid  that 
•whole  extent  of  sea-coast  entirely  bare  of  defence. 
Communications  were  then  opened  with  these 
provinces,  and  the  strong  port  of  Santona  and  the 
numerous  batteries  round  Bermeo  being  dis- 
mantled, two  good  anchorages  were  obtained  for 
British  vessels.  The  brigade  of  seamen  and 
marines  from  the  squadron  were  commanded  by 
the  Hon.  Captain  Aylmer,  of  the  Narcissus,  who, 
in  his  letter  to  Captain  Mends,  dated  July  1),  thus 
relates  the  events  which  took  place  on  their  land- 
ing at  Sautona. 

SIR, — Herein  I  beg  leave  to  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  battalion  of  seamen  and  royal 
marines  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  place 
under  my  command,  acting  in  conjunction  with, 
and  under  the  orders  of,  Brigadier-general  Por- 
lier. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant  we  landed 
with  the  Spanish  force  on  the  beach  to  the  west- 
ward of  Santona,  and  immediately  went  forward 
to  the  town,  which  we  entered  without  any  loss, 
the  French  retiring- across  the  river;  our  advanced 
guard,  under  Lieut.  Desbrisay,  of  the  marines  of 
ihe  Amazon,  with  the  Spanish  tirailleurs,  sHcceed- 


ed  in  stopping  a  part  of  the  rear-guard  of  the 
French,  nfter  killing  two,  and  wounding  a  few 
more,  and  taking  some  prisoners ;  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  Brigadier-general  Porlier  sent  off 
SOHIP  of  hi*  men  on  the  road  to  St.  Andero,  and 
Lieutenant  Pearson,  of  the  Arethusa,  was  detached 
with  a  party  of  seamen  to  destroy  the  guns  in 
the  forts,  which  was  completely  effected. 

"  The  sixth  was  employed  in  examining  the 
place,  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  the  French, 
whom  we  bad  reason  to  expect  would  advance  iu 
force  from  St.' Andero. 

*'  Ou  the  morning  of  the  7th,  we  placed  the  boats' 
carronadcs  on  a  hill  which  commanded  the  isth- 
mus leading  to  the  town,  and  posted  the  men 
along  the  hedges  and  vineyards  in  front  of  the 
position,  the  Spaniards  on  the  right  on  a  sand- 
hill, and  the  English,  with  the  Spanish  tirailleurs, 
in  the  centre  and  left.  At  about  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  a  firing  was  heard,  and  our  advanced  par- 
ties retired,  closely  followed  by  the  French.  The 
marines  composing  our  out-post,  under  Lieut. 
Fennel,  of  the  Arethusa,  retired  in  the  most  per- 
fect order.  Very  shortly  the  enemy  was  ob- 
served advancing  rapidly  in  three  columns,  one 
making  for  the  right,  the  other  for  the  reft,  keep- 
ing the  third  in  reserve ;  their  principal  object 
appeared  the  right,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
posted ;  but  they  were  almost  immediately  check- 
ed by  the  steadiness  of  the  reception  they  there 
met  with ;  and  a  ft-.v  shot  being  fired  from  the 
battery,  the  other  column  on  oar  left  scarcely 
advanced,  but  fired  at  a  distance ;  finding,  pro- 
bably, our  preparations  made  with  more  strength 
than  they  imagined,  they  faced  about  and  re- 
tired, leaving  several  killed  and  wounded.  The 
enemy's  force  appeared  to  consist  of  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  men ;  and  I  have  only 
to  regret  that  they  did  not  advance  nearer,  for 
had  they  done  so,  I  am  convinced  a  most  com- 
pleat  and  entire  destruction  of  their  whole  force 
would  have  taken  place.  Brigadier-general  Por- 
Jier  detached  his  sharp-shooters  to  Imrass  their 
rear;  they  succeeded  in  killing  and  wounding 
sereral,  and  making  some  prisoners ;  on  the 
whole,  I  conceive  the  loss  of  the  French  in  the 
three  several  days,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men. — The  whole  of  the  guns,  &c.  in  Santona 
and  Laredo  are  destroyed,  consisting  of  twenty, 
two  twenty-four  pounders  and  four  thirteen-incb 
brass  mortars. 

"  On  the  8th  iu  the  morning,  according  to  your 
directions,  I  withdrew  the  guns  and  ammunition, 
&c.  and  re-embarked  with  the  people,  without 
any  loss  ;  the  Spaniards  only  having  seven  men 
wounded. 

"  I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  I 
am  under  to  Captain  Bowles,  of  the  Medusa,  for 
his  indefatigable  activity  iu  getting  every  thing 
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arranged,  and  having  the  men  in  such  perfect 
order  when  the  enemy  advanced,  as  well  as  to 
express  the  great  satisfaction  I  felt  at  the  steadi- 
ness and  firmness  with  which  the  men  awaited 
the  attack.  Lieutenant  Rees,  of  the  Dryad,  who 
did  the  duty  of  adjutant  to  the  battalion,  has 
also  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  assistance  he  gave 
me  in  the  different  directions,  and  for  his  unre- 
mitted  attention  to  the  order  of  the  whole.  The 
only  officers  who  had  the  least  opportunity 
to  distinguish  themselves,  were,'  Lieutenants 
Desbrisay  and  Fennel,  of  the  marines,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced-guards  during  the  two 
little  affairs. 

"  I  am,  &c.          F.  W.  AYLMER." 

The  campaign  of  this  year  had  begun  with  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  enemy  took  up 
their  ground  before  this  place  on  the  26th  of 
April;  they  invested  it  completely  June  11, 
and  on  the  24th  opened  their  fire  upon  it.  There 
was  a  large  practicable  breach  in  the  place,  aad 
the  enemy  had  made  preparations  for  a  storm  ; 
when  Marshal  Ney  having  offered  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, the  garrison  surrendered.  This  place 
had  made  a  most  obstinate  defence  during  a  ter- 
rific and  destructive  fire  of  sixteen  days.  Marshal 
Massena(  Prince  of  Essling)  in  his  report  said, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  to 
which  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  reduced.  Every  thing 
is  battered  down  and  ruined,  not  so  much  as  a 
single  house  standing  entire."  Upwards  of  2,000 
men  were  killed,  including  the  troops  and  inha- 
bitants. The  garrison,  consisting  of  7,000  men, 
laid  down  their  arms  in  the  arsenal,  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  French  troops.  At  this  place  the 
French  took  six  stand  of  colours,  125  excellent 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  greater  part  of  them  brass, 
200,000  pounds  of  powder,  120,000  cartridges, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  shot  and  artillery 
stores. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  the  French  general,  Count 
Serras,  attacked  the  fort  of  Senabria,  which  was 
defended  by  3,000  Spaniards.  This  post  was  im- 
portant, as  the  French  account  stated,  because  it 
commanded  the  entrance  into  Portugal,  and  shut 
up  the  communications  with  Gallicia.  After  a 
slight  resistance  the  Spanish  general  abandoned 
the  town,  and  the  French  found  therein  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  provisions  for  3,000  men 
for  six  months. 

The  Portuguese  general^Silveira,  had,  on  the 
23d,  obtained  some  advantages  over  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  advanced  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Onteira. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  having  been  made  public,  the  French 
fiommander-in-chief  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation : 


"  Portuguese, — The  armies  of  Napoleon  the  BOOK  IX 

Great  are  on  your  frontiers, -and  we  are  on  the  _! 

point  of  entering  your  country  as  friends,  not  as  CHAP.  II. 
conquerors.  They  do  not  come  to  make  war  -->»-N'-««.^ 
upon  you,  but  to  fight  those  who  have  induced  1810. 
you  to  take  up  arms.  Portuguese,  awake  to  your 
true  interests.  What  has  England  done  for  you, 
that  you  endure  her  troops  in  your  native  soil  ? 
She  has  destroyed  your  manufactures,  ruined 
your  commerce,  paralized  your  industry,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  sending  into  your  country  arti- 
cles of  her  own  manufacture,  and  making  you 
her  tributaries.  What  does  sbe  do  at  present, 
that  you  should  embrace  the  unjust  cause  which 
has  roused  the  whole  of  the  continent  against 
her  ?  She  deceives  you  respecting  the  issue  of  a 
campaign  in  which  she  seems  determined  to 
incur  no  risk.  She  puts  your  battalions  in  ad- 
vance, as  if  your  blood  was  to  reckon  for  nothing. 
She  is  prepared  to  abandon  you  when  it  will 
suit  her  interest,  however  disastrous  the  conse- 
quences may  be  to  you  ;  and  to  complete  your 
misfortunes  and  her  insatiable  ambition,  she  sends 
her  ships  into  your  ports  to  transport  to  her  co- 
lonies such  of  you  as  may  escape  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  she  has  exposed  you  en  the  conti- 
nent. Does  not  the  conduct  of  her  army  before 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  sufficiently  explain  to  you  what 
you  are  to  expect  from  such  allies  ?  Did  they 
not  encourage  the  garrison  and  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  that  fortress,  by  deceitful  promises, 
and  did  they  discharge  a  single  musket  to  assist 
them  ?  Again ;  lately  have  they  placed  any  of 
their  troops  in  Almeida,  except  a  commander  who 
is  put  there  to  invite  you  to  as  ill-judged  a  re- 
sistance as  that  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ?  What !  is 
it  not  an  insult  to  place  one  Englishman  thus  in 
the  scale  against  6,000  of  your  countrymen  ? 
Portuguese,  be  no  longer  deceived.  The  power- 
ful sovereign  whose  laws,  strength,  and  genius, 
receive  the  grateful  praises  of  so  many  nations, 
wishes  to.  establish  your  prosperity.  Put  your- 
selves under  his  protection.  Receive  his  troops 
like  friends,  and  you  .will  find  security  both  for 
your  persons  and  property.  You  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  miseries  of  war ;  you  know  that  they 
extend  to  every  thing  that  is  most  dear  to  you, 
your  children,  relatives,  friends,  property,  private 
and  political  lives.  Come  to  a  determination 
then,  that  will  secure  to  you  all  the  advantages 
of  peace.  Remain  quiet  in  your  habitations,  at- 
tend to  your  domestic  affairs ;  and  consider  those 
only  as  your  enemies  who  excite  you  to  a  war, 
by  every  event  of  which  your  country  must 
suffer. 

"  The  Marshal  Prince  of  Essling,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  in  Portugal, 

"  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Aug.  1.  MASSENA." 

MaSsena  afterwards  issued  another  address  to 
8Q 
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the  Portuguese  nation,  dated  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  in  which  he  estimated  the  French  force 
employed  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal  at  110,000 
men.  The  address  was  drawn  up  with  little  art, 
and  some  passages  were  replete  with  falsehoods. 
He  said : — "  Against  you  his  majesty  the  emperor 
has  no  animosity;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  high- 
est wish  to  promote  your  happiness ;  and  the 
first  step  to  secure  it  is  to  dismiss  from  the 
country  those  locusts  who  consume  your  property, 
blast  your  harvests,  and  palsy  your  efforts.  Be- 
lieve me,  in  opposing  the  emperor,  you  oppose 
your  true  friend;,  a  friend  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  render  you  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
Were  it  not  for  the  insidious  councils  of  Eng- 
land, you  might  now  have  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  have  been  put  iu  possession  of 
that  happiness."  Again  : — "  The  King  of  Eng- 
land is  actuated  by  selfish  and  narrow  purposes  ; 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  governed  by  the 
principles  of  universal  philanthropy."  In  the 
following,  the  mask  was  thrown  oft';  and  the  san- 
guinary path  which  the  ferocious  monster  whom 
he  served  would  pursue  to  attain  universal  do- 
minion was  clearly  shewn  : — "  Snatch  the  moment 
that  mercy  and  generosity  offer.  As  friends  you 
may  respect  us,  and  be  respected  in  return ;  as 
foes  you  must  dread  us.  and  in  the  conflict  must 
be  subdued.  The  choice  is  your  own,  either  to 
meet  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war,  and  to  see  your 
country  desolated,  your  villages  in  flames,  and 
your  cities  plundered,  or  to  accept  an  honorable 
and  happy  peace,  which  will  obtain  for  you 
every  blessing  that  by  resistance  you  would  resign 
for  ever." 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Massena  caused  the 
trenches  to  be  opened  before  Almeida,  when   a 
false  attack,  directed    against  the    north    of  the 
town,  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  besieged  to 
that  quarter.      After  a  most  obstinate  defence, 
which  continued  till  the  2fith,  the  governor  sent 
some  officers  to  request  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Marshal   Massena    made    known    to    them    the 
terms  of  capitulation  which  he  intended  to  offer, 
and  several  hours  were  employed  in  negociation  ; 
but  as  this  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
French  general,  he   ordered  the  fire  to  re-com- 
mence at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  three  hours 
after  the  governor  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which 
the    gairison    surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  Portuguese  militia  deposited  their  arms,  and 
were   peim:tted   to  return   home.      The  French 
found  on  the  batteries  ninety-eight  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  seventeen  requiring   repair,   3,(KK>  ra- 
tions of  biscuit,  100,000  rations  of  salt  meat,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  other  provisions. 

"The  following  dispatch,  relative  to  the  fall  of 
Almeida,  was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
by  Lord  Wellington. 
"  My  Lord.— I  inclose  a  letter  from  Colonel 


Cox,  late  Gevernor  of  Almeida,  to  Marshal' 
Beresford,  containing  a  copy  of  the  capitulation 
of  Almeida,  and  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  early  surrender  of  that 
place.  It  was  impossible  to  expect  that  Colonel 
Cox  should  continue  the  defence  of  the  place, 
after  the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  he  men- 
tions ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  all  the  ac- 
counts which  I  have  received  from  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  militia,  who  have  come  info  the  in- 
terior under  the  capitulation,  concur  in  applaud- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  governor  throughout  the 
sjege,  and  in  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  towards  its  close.  It  is  certain 
that,  till  the  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  the 
place,  the  garrison  had  sustained  but  little  loss, 
and  were  in  (he  highest  spirits,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  governor,  and  the  con- 
fidence they  had  in  him,  were  determined  to 
hold  out  till  the  last  moment. — I  have  the  honor 
to  inclose  the  copy  of  a  letter,  which  I  received 
from  Marshal  Beresford,  in  which  he  inclosed 
the  letter  from  Colonel  Cox  ;  to  which  I  have  to 
add,  that  the  two  officers  mentioned  in  that  let- 
ter, the  Tenente  del  Rey,  and  the  major  of  the 
artillery,  have  entered  the  service  of  France,  and 
that  the  latter  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  I  am  also  informed,  that  when  sent  out 
by  the  governor  inta  the  enemy's  lines  to  nego- 
ciate  the  capitulation,  and  after  he  had  informed 
the  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the 
garrison,  he  did  not  return  to  the  place  when  hos- 
tilities re-commenced,  but  continued  in  the 
enemy's  lines.  "  WELLINGTON." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Marshal  Bprctford  to 
Viscount  Wellington,  dated  Moimento  da 
Serra,  Sept.  4. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  lord- 
ship a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Co- 
lonel Cox,  late  governor  of  Almeida,  and  a  copy 
of  the  capitulation  of  that  place.  With  whatever 
regret  it  was  we  witnessed  the  unexpected  fall 
of  that  place,  uninformed  as  we  then  were  of  the 
cause,  I  think  the  circumstance  related  in  the 
governor's  letter  of  the  unfortunate  loss  of  his 
entire  ammunition,  and  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  town  and  works,  and  loss  to  the  garrison  by 
(he  effects  of  tho  explosion,  will  prove  sufficiently 
the  impracticability  of  a  protracted  defence  ;  and 
I  regret  to  say,  the  conduct  of  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  (TeHente  Rey),  Francisco  Bernardo  da 
Costa  e  Almeida,  and  of  the  major  commanding 
the  artillery,  Foitunato  Joye  Baneros,  increased 
the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  explosion.  The 
former  had,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  acted  with  much  zeal  and  pro- 
priety; but,  on  that  commencing,  shut  himself  up 
in  bomb-proofs ;  and  after  the  explosion,  from  per- 
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sonal  fear,  and  to  avoid  any  further  firing1,  look  ad- 
vantage of  the  consternation  and  confusion  which 
must  be  ever  attendant  in  such  a  case,  to  coun- 
teract the  governor's  attempt  to  hold  out  at  least 
some  short  time  longer.  The  major  of  artillery, 
it  appears,  bad  acted  well  during  the  siege,  but 
after  the  explosion  appears  to  have  added  trea- 
chery to  cowardice,  and,  to  gain  favor  with  the 
enemy,  communicated  to  him  the  real  state  of  the 
garrison,  and  that  it  had  no  ammunition  whatever 
left;  which  caused  Mnrshal  Massena  to  refuse  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  governor.  Until  (he  un- 
fortunate accident  of  the  explosion  of  the  maga- 
zine, the  garrison  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  in  the  best  possible  disposition 
and  resolution  to  defend  the  town,  and  which, 
they  unanimously  state,  their  governor's  conduct 
inspired  them  with,  as  every  officer  and  man 
gives  the  highest  applause  to  his  unremitting  zeal 
and  activity,  encouraging  all  by  his  own  example. 
-Your  lordship  will  see,  that  it  was  of  very  little 
consequence  what  capitulation  the  garrison  hud 
got ;  as  it  is  obvious  the  enemy  would  not  have  ob- 
served it,  where  it  was  his  interest  to  break  it,  and 
which  will  be  witnessed  by  his  having  detained  by 
force,  and  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
seven  officers  and  200  men  from  each  of  the  three 
regiments  of  militia  that  were  in. the  garrison, 
and  this  with  the  object  of  forming  them  into  a 
pioneer  corps.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
militia  regiments,  to  a  man,  continued  to  refuse 
to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  seven  officers  and  200  men  of  each  re- 
giment were  'detained  forcibly.  Such  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  and 
which  I  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  to 
your  lordship." 

Aldea  del  Olispo,  Jluy.  30. 

"  Sir, — The  painful  task  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  of 
acquainting  your  excellency,  that  I  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  the  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, which  I  had  the  honor  to  command,  on  the 
27th  inst.  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate  explosion  of  the  great  magazine 
of  powder  in  the  castle,  and  the  small  magazines 
contiguous  to  it;  by  which  dreadful  accident 
I  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of  my  artillery  and 
musket-ammunition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
made-up  cartridges  which  remained  in  some  of 
the  expence  magazines  on  the  ramparts,  and 
thirty-nine  barrels  of  powder  which  were  de- 
posited in  the  laboratory.  Upwards  of  half  of 
the  detachment  of  artillery,  and  a  great  number 
of  infantry  soldiers,  besides  several  of  the  inha- 
bitants, were  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  this  ter- 
rible explosion.  Many  of  the  guns  were  dis- 
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materially  injured,  and  a  general  dismay  spread 
amongst  the  troops  and  inhabitants  of  the  place.. 
— In  this  distressing  situation,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army 
of  Portugal,  proposing  to  me  that  I  should  sur- 
render the  place  to  the  French  army  under 
his  command  upon  honorable  terms,  which,  he 
said,  he  was  ready  to  grant :  I  answered,  that  I 
wished  to  know  the  terms  which  be  proposed  ; 
upon  which  the  artioles  were  transmitted  to  me, 
and  which,  after  using  every  effort  in  my  power 
to  obtain  more  favorable  terms,  I  accepted,  with 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  militia  regiments.  I 
hope  my  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion  will 
meet  your  excellency's  approbation,  and  that  I 
shall  remain  justified  by  the  circumstances  in  the 
eyes  of  my  country.  The  Prince  of  Es-sling  has 
been  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  return  to  Eng- 
land on  my  parole,  accompanied  by  Major  Hewit 
and  Captain  Foley,  of  the  24th  regiment ;  and 
we  are  now  on  our  way  to  France,  to  embark, 
from  thence  for  a  British  port.  "  W.  Cox." 

Captain  George  Cockburne,  of  the  Implacable, 
undertook  an  expedition  from  Cadiz  bay,  to  the 
town  of  Moguer,  in  order  to  attack  a  strong  corps 
of  French  troops  posted  there.  The  success  of 
this  expedition  is  thus  related  in  the  captain's 
letter  to  Rear-admiral  Sir  R.  G.  Keats. 

"  //.  M,  sloop  Jasper,  in  Huella  River. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in 
pursuance  of  your  orders,  I  sailed  from  Cadiz  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  current,  with  the  vessels  and 
boats  you  wfere  pleased  to  place  under  my  com- 
mand, for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the 
Spanish  armament  under  the  orders  of  General 
Lascy.  On  the  night  of  the  23d,  being  about 
four  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance  of 
this  river,  I  received  intimation  from  the  general, 
that  he  wished  to  land  without  farther  loss  of 
time  on  the  coast  then  abreast  of  us,  as  it  would 
enable  him  to  get  to  Moguer  (where  the  French 
army  was  supposed  to  be)  considerably  sooner 
than  he  could  do  by  water;  the  whole  fleet  being 
accordingly  directed  to  anchor  as  close  to  the 
shore  as  they  could  with  safety.  I  began  about 
ten  o'clock  to  disembark  the  troops  ;  and  the 
whole  of  them,  as  well  as  their  horses,  &c.  being 
safely  landed,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  the 
general  commenced  his  march,  keeping  along 
the  beach,  and  being  attended  by  eleven  of  our 
flat  boats  (under  Lieutenant  Westphal,  of  the. 
Implacable,)  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the 
army  across  a  larare  branch  of  the  river,  which 
(after  our  landing)  we  were  informed,  intersected 
the  way  to  Moguer,  and  extended  a  very  consi- 
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BOOK  IX.  derable  distance  info  the  country.  This  pre- 
caution having',  however,  prevented  their  being 
delayed  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  army  got  to 
Moguer  (a  distance  of  twenty- two  miles  from  the 
point  of  debarkation)  about  eleven  o'clock  yes- 
terday morning,  and  the  French  army  being- 
there  (according  to  ihe  information)  the  Spaniards 
forgot  their  fatigues,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  attack  them.  The  French,  not  being  prepared 
for  such  a  visit,  were  soon  driven  from  the  town  : 
but,  having  collected  and  rallied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  attempted  to  regain  what  they 
bad  lost,  and  in  their  turn  made  several  des- 

Eerate  attacks  on  the  Spanish  advanced  line ; 
ut,  being  worsted  in  every  attempt  by  the 
valour  and  steadiness  of  the  Spanish  troops,  they 
retreated  at  the  close  of  day,  and  will,  T  fear, 
owing  to  their  being  principally  cavalry,  succeed 
in  getting  to  Seville.  General  Lascy  will,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  follow  them  as  long  as  he  sees  any 
chance  of  destroying  them ;'  and,  on  his  return 
from  pursuing  them,  wilf  re-embark  and  return 
to  Cadiz,  or  St.  Lucar,  as  circumstances  may 
authorise. — The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  during 
yesterday  was  but  trifling ;  that  of  the  French 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  but  I  saw  several 
of  them  lying  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  twelve 
®f  them  were  taken  prisoners,  who  say  they  were 
about  1,100  strong.  The  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  Spanish  troops  bore  the  fatigue  of 
marching  twenty-two  miles,  after  being  without 
rest  for  three  successive  nights,  and  the  steadiness 
and  valour  they  displayed  in  the  action  that  en- 
sued, has  excited  my  highest,  admiration,  and 
made  me  more  sanguine  than  ever  in  the  hope, 
that  such  people  in  such  a  cause  must  be  ulti- 
mately successful.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
neighbourhood  also  shew  scarcely  less  enthusiasm 
than  the  army  come  to  their  deliverance,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  greeted  our  arrival 
amongst  them  sutticienlly  proves  their  attachment 
to  their  legitimate  government,  and  their  de- 
testation of  the  French  usurpation.  I  cannot, 
Sir,  close  this  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Spanish  army,  without  paying  rny  humble  but 
sincere  tribute  of  admiration  of  General  Lascy, 
who  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  commanding 
such  men,  anil  appears,  by  his  coolness,  judgment, 
and  active  bravery,  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for 
such  services  as  that  on  which  he  is  now  ernpley- 
ed.  It  is  now.  Sir,  a  pleasant  duty  incumbent 
on  me,  to  assure  you  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  you  have 
placed  under  my  orders ;  and  I  must  beg  leave 
particularly  to  mention  to  you  the  unremitted  as- 
sistance I  have  received  from  Captain  Daniell, 
of  this  sloop,  and  from  Lieutenant  Wesfphal 
(1st  of  the  Implacable),  who  by  his  conduct  on 
this  service  has  added  to  the  many  claims  he  al- 


ready has  to  my  particular    notice  and  recom- 
mendation. "GEORCF.  CofKBUKJJE." 

Between  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  fall  of  Almeida,  the 
corps  of  Regnier  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Spanish  Estremadura,  to  the  south  of  the 
Tagus,  kept  in  check  by  General  Hill's  division. 
When  Almeida  surrendered,  Regnier  crossed  the 
Tagus  in  order  to  turn  Lord  Wellington's  right 
flunk,  and  occupy  the  road  to  Lisbon  by  the  way 
of  Castello  Branco,  which  movement,  was  antici- 
pated by  General  Hill,  M  ho  crossed  the  Tagus 
at  Villa  Velha,  and  gained  possession  of  the  im- 
portant road  at  that  place.  The  French  army 
broke  up  from  Almeida  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, marching  towards  Guarda  and  Celeries;  af- 
terwards crossing  the  Mondego  by  the  bridge  of 
Fornes,  the  three  corps  of  Ney,  Junot,  and  Reg- 
nier, under  their  commander-in-chief,  united  on 
the  21st  at  Vizen,  where  they  remained  for  two 
days  to  bring  up  their  artillery,  which  had  been 
retarded  by  the  badness  of  the  road.  Colonel 
Trant  made  some  prisoners,  but  was  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  towards  the  Douro.  Find- 
ing his  communication  with  the  main  army  cut 
oft',  he  retired  in  the  direction  of  Meilhada, 
where  he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  Gene- 
ral Millar  and  Colonel  Wilson  ;  but  finding-  they 
were  detained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Busaco 
for  want  of  supplies,  he  resolved  to  advance  alone, 
for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  •  French  who 
continued  at  Coimbra.  Having  reached  that 
place  with  little  opposition,  he  took  about  5,000 
prisoners,  chiefly  composed  of  sick  and  wounded, 
and  captured  nearly  4,000  muskets. 

We  shall  here  subjoin  Lord  Wellington's  offi- 
cial account  of  the  battle  ofBusaco,  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  dated  Coimbra, 
September  30. 

"  My  Lord, — While  the  enemy  was  advancing 
from  Celorico  and  Francoso  upon  Viseu,  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  militia  and  Ordenanza  were  em- 
ployed upon  their  flanks  and  rear ;  and  Colonel 
Trnnt,  with  his  division,  attacked  the  escort  of  the 
military  chest  and  reserve  artillery,  near  Tojal,  on 
the  20th  inst.  He  took  two  officers  and  100  prison- 
ers, but  the  enemy  collected  a  force  from  the  front 
and  rear,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  again  towards 
the  Douro.  .  I  understand  that  the  enemy's  com- 
munication with  Almeida  is  completely  cut  oft'; 
and  he  possesses  only  the  ground  on  which  his 
army  stands. 

"On  the  21st  the  enemy's  advanced-guard 
pushed  on  to  St.  Cambadao,  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Criz-and  Dao;  and  Brigadier-general 
Pack  retired  across  the  former,  and  joined  Bri- 
gadier-general Crawfurd  at  Mortagoa,  having 
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destroyed  the  bridges  over  those  two  rivers.  The 
enemy's  advanced -guard  crossed  the  Criz,  hav- 
ing repaired  the  bridge,  on  the  23d,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fitli  corps  was  collected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  ;  and  I  therefore  withdrew 
the  cavalry  through  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  with 
the  exception  of  three  squadrons,  as  the  ground 
was  unfavorable  for  the  operations  of  rtiat  army. 
On  the  25th,  the  whole  of  the  (3(h  and  of  the  2d 
corps  crossed  the  Cri/,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Cambadao;  and  Brigadier-general  Crawford's 
division  and  Brigadier-general  Pack's  brigade 
rdired  to  the  position  which  I  had  fixed  upon  for 
t.'ie  army  on  the  top  of  Sierra  de  Busaco.  These 
troops  were  followed  in  this  movement  by  the 
whole  of  the  corps  of  Key  and  Regnier  (the  6th 
and  2d),  but  it  was  conducted  by  Brigadier-gen. 
Crawfurd  with  great  regularity,  and  the  troops 
took  their  position  without  sustaining  any  loss  of 
importance.  The  4th  Portuguese  cac,adare*, 
which  had  retired  on  the  right  of  the  other  troops, 
and  the  piquels  of  the '3d  division  of  infantry, 
which  were  posted  at  St.  Antonio  de  Cantaro, 
under  Major  Smith,  of  the  45th,  were  engaged 
with  the  advance  of  Regnier's  corps  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  former  shewed  that  steadiness  and 
gallantry  which  others  of  the  Portuguese  troops 
have  since  manifested. 

"  The  Sierra  de  Busaco  is  a  high  ridge,  which 
extends  from  the  Mondego,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, about  eight  milee.  At  the  highest  point  of 
the  ridge,  about  two  miles  from  its  termination,  is 
the  convent  and  garden  of  Busaco.  The  Sierra 
of  Busaco  is  connected  by  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country  with  the  Sierra  de  Caramula,  which  ex- 
tends in  a  north-easterly  direction  beyond  Viseu, 
and  separates  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  from 
the  valley  of  the  Douro,  on  the  left  of  the  Mon- 
dego. Nearly  in  a  line  with  the  Sierra  de  Bnsaco 
is  another  ridge  of  the  same  description,  which  is 
called  the  Sierra  de  Murcella,  covered  by  the 
river  Alva,  and  connected  by  other  mountainous 
tracts  with  the  Sierra  d'Estrella.  All  the  roads  to 
Coimbra,  from  the  eastward,  lead  over  one  or  the 
other  of  these  Sierras.  They  are  very  difficult 
for  the  passage  of  an  army,  the  approach  totheto 
of  the  ridge  on  both  sides  being  mountainous. 

"  As  the  enemy's  whole  army  was  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Mondego,  and  as  it  was  evident 
that  he  intended  to  force  our  position,  Lieur.- 
general  Hill  crossed  the  river  by  a  short  move- 
to  his  left,  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth,  leaving 
Colonel  le  Cor  wilh  his  brigade  on  the  Sierra  de 
Mnrcella,  to  cover  the  right  of  the  army ;  and 
Major-general  Fane,  with  his  division  of  Por- 
tuguese cavalry  and  the  13th  light  dragoons,  in 
front  of  the  Alva,  to  observe  and  check  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  Mondego. 
With  this  exception,  the  whole  army  was  col- 
lected upon  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  with  the  Bri- 
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tish  cavalry  observing  the  plain  in  tine  rear  of  its  BOOK  IX. 
left,   and   the  road    leading  from  Mortagoa   to 
Oporto,  through  the  mountainous  tract  which  con- 
nects tlie  Sierra  de  Busaco  with  the  Sierra  de 
Caramula.      The  Stli  corps  joined  the  enemy  in 
our  front  on  the  26th,  but  he  did  not  make  any 
serious  attack  on  that  day.     The  light  troops  oa 
both  sides   were   engaged  throughout  the    line. 
At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  -7;h.  the  enemy 
made  two  desperate  attacks  upon  our  position, 
the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sierra.     The  attack  upon 
the  right  was  made  by  two  divisions  of  the  2<1 
corps,  on  that  part  of  the  Sierra  occupied  by  tli<> 
3d  division  of  infantry.     One  division  of  French 
infantry  arrived  at  (Le  top  of  the  ridge,  when    it 
was  attacked   in  the  most  gallant  manner  by   the 
88th  regiment,  under  the  .command  of  the  MOD. 
Lieut.-col.  Wallace,  and  the  45th  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  the  Hon.   Lieut.-col.   Meade, 
and  by  the  8th  Portuguese  regiment,  under  the 
command   of  Lieut.-col.  Douglas,  directed    by 
Major-gen.  Picton.     These  three  corps  advanced 
with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  enemy's  division 
frein  the  advantageous  ground  which  they  had 
obtained.     The  other  division  of  the  2d  corps  at- 
tacked farther  on  the  right,  by  the  road  leading 
by  St,  Antonio  de  Cantaro,  also  in  front  of  Major- 
general    Piclon's   division.      This  division  was 
repulsed  before  it  could  reach  the  fop  of  the 
ridge,  by  the  74lh  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  the  Hon.  Lieut.-col.  French,  and  the  brigade 
of  Portuguese  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
C*lonel    Champelmond,    directed    by     Colonel 
Mackinnon.      Major-general    Leith  also  moved 
to    his    left,   to    the   support   of  Major-general 
Picton,  and  aidod  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  on 
this  post,  by  the  3d  battalion  royals,  the  1st  bat- 
talion and  the  2d  battalion  38th  regiment.     In 
these  attacks,  Major-generals  Leith  and  Picton, 
Colonels  Mackinnon  and  Champelmond,  of  the 
Portuguese  service,  who  was  wounded,  Lieut.- 
col.  Wallace,  the  Hon.  Lieut.-col.  Meade,  Licut.- 
col.    Sutton    of  the  9th    Portuguese  regiment, 
Major  Smith  of  the    45th  regiment,   who  was 
unfortunately    killed,    Lieut.-col.  Douglas,   and 
Major  Birmingham  of  the  8th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment,   distinguished    themselves.      Major-gen. 
Picton  reports  well  of  the  i)th   and    21st  Por- 
tuguese  regiments,  commanded    by    Lieut.-col. 
Sutton,  and  by  Lieut.-col.  de  AroujeBacellar,  and 
of  the  Portuguese  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
col.  Arenschild.    ,1  have  also  to  mention,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  conduct  of  Captain  Dansey 
of  the  88th  regiment.     Major-general  Leith  re- 
ports the  good   conduct  of  the  royals,  1st  bat- 
talion 9lh,  and  2d  battalion  38lh  regiment ;  and 
I   beg  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  I  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  gallant  attack  than  that  made  by 
the  38th,  45tb,  and  8th  Portuguese  regiments  on 
8R 
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BOOK  IX.  the  enemy's  division  which  had  reached  the  ridge 
of  the  Sierra. 

"  On  the  left,  the  enemy  attacked,  with  three 
divisions  of  infantry  of  the  Gtli  corps,  that  part 
of  the  Sierra  occupied  by  the  left  division,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Crawfurd,  and  by 
the  brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-general  Pack.  One  division  of  in- 
fantry only  made  any  progress  towards  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  and  they  were  immediately  charged  with 
the  bayonet  by  Brigadier-general  Crawfurd  with 
the  48th,  52d,  and  95tb  regiments,  and  the  3d 
Portuguese  ca9adores,  and  driven  down  with 
immense  loss.  Brigadier-general  Clemen's  bri- 
gade of  Portuguese  infantry,  which  was  in  re- 
serve, was  moved  up  to  support  the  right  of  Bri- 
gadier-general Crawfurd's  division  ;  and  a  bat- 
talion of  the  19th  Portuguese  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.-col.  Macbean,  made  a 
gallant  and  successful  charge  upon  a  body  of 
another  division  of  the  enemy,  which  was  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate  in  that  quarter.  In  this  at- 
tack Brigadier-general  Crawfurd,  Lieut.-colonels 
Beckwith,  of  the  95th,  and  Barclay,  of  the  52d, 
and  the  commanding  ofh'cers  of  the  regiments  en- 
gaged, distinguished  themselves.  Besides  these 
attacks  the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies  were  en- 
gaged throughout  the  27th,  and  the  4tL  Por- 
tuguese cfKjadores,  and  the  1st  and  Kith  regi- 
ments, directed  by  Brigadier-general  Pack,  and 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  de  Rego  Bo- 
nito,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  and  Major  Arm- 
strong, shewed  great  steadiness  and  gallantry. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  his  attack  on 
the  27th,  has  been  enormous.  I  understand  that 
the  general  of  division  Merle  and  General  Mau- 
t:un  are  wounded,  and  General  Simon  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  52d  regiment,  nnd  three  colonels, 
.')y  officers,  and  250  men.  The  enemy  left  2,000 
killed  upon  the  field-of-batlle  ;  arid  I  understand, 
from  the  prisoners  anrt  deserters,  that  the  loss  in 
•wounded  is  immense.  The  enemy  did  not  renew 
his  attack  excepting  by  the  fire  of  his  light  troops 
on  the  28th,  but  he  moved  a  large  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  from  the  left  of  his  centre  to 
the  rear,  from  whence  I  saw  his  cavalry  in 
march  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Mortagoa 
over  the  mountains  towards  Oporto.  Having 
thought  it  probable  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
tnrn  our  left  by  that  road,  I  had  directed  Col. 
Trant,  with  his  division  of  militia,  to  march  to 
Sardao,  with  the  intention  that  he  should  occupy 
those  mountains  ;  but  unfortunately  he  was  sent 
round  by  Oporto  by  the  ge.neral  officer  command* 
ing  in  the  north,  in  consequence  of  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  St. 
Pedro  de  Sul ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
which  he  made  to  arrive  in  time,  "he  did  not 
reach  Sardao~  till  the  28th  at  night,  after  the  ene- 
my was  in  possession  of  the  ground.  As  it  was  pro- 


bable, that  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  28th 
the  enemy  would  throw  Itis  whole  army  upon 
that  road,  by  which  he  could  avoid  the  Sierra  de 
Busaco,  and  reach  Ccimbra  by  the  lii<j-h  road  to 
Oporto,  and  thus  the  army  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  be  rut  oft'  from  that  town,  or  to  a  gene- 
ral action  on  less  favorable  ground  ;  and  as  I 
had  reinforcements  in  my  rear,  I  was  induced  to 
withdraw  from  the,  Sierra  de  Busaco.  The 
enemy  did  break  up  in  the  mountains  at  eleven 
at  night  of  the  28th,  and  he  made  the  march  ex- 
pected. His  advanced-guard  was  at  Avelans,  iu. 
the  road  from  Oporto  to  Coimbra,  yesterday  : 
and  the  whole  army  was  seen  in  march  through 
the  mountains ;  that  tinder  my  command,  how- 
ever, was  already  in  the  low  country,  between 
the  Sierra  de  Busaco  and  the  sea ;  and  the  whole 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced-guard,  is 
this  day  on  the  left  of  the  Mondego.  Although, 
from  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  ihe  delay 
of  Colonel  Trant's  arrival  at  Sardao,  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  I  shall  not  succeed  in  effecting 
the  object  which  I  had  in  view  in  passing  the 
Mondego,  and  in  occupying  the  Sierra  de  Busaco, 
I  do  not  regret  my  having  done  so.  This  move- 
ment has  afforded  me  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
shewing  the  enemy  the  description  of  troops  of 
which  this  army  is  composed  ;  it  has  brought  the 
Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the  enemy  for 
the  first  time  in  an  advantageous  situation  ;  and 
they  have  proved  that  the  trouble  which  has  been 
taken  with  them,  has  not  been  thrown  away,  and 
that  they  are  worthy  of  contending  in  the  same 
ranks  with  British  troops  in  this  interesting  cause, 
•which  they  afford  the  best  hopes  of  saving. 
Throughout  the  contest  upon  the  Sierra,  and  in  ail 
the  previous  marches,  and  iu  those  wJiich  we 
have  since  made,  the  whole  army  has  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  regular  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  operations  have  been  carried 
with  ease,  the  soldiers  have  suffered  no  privatiens, 
have  undergone  no  unnecessary  fatigue,  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  stores,  and  the  army  is  in  the 
highest  spirits.  I  have  received,  throughout  the 
service,  the  greatest  assistance  from  the  general 
and  staff  ohMcers.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Brent 
Spencer  has  given  me  the  assistance  which  his 
experience  enables  him  to  atibrd  me;  and  I 
am  particularly  indebted  to  the  adjutant  and 
quarter-master -general,  and  the  officers  of  their 
departments,  and  to  Lieutenant-col.  Bathurst, 
and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff,  to  Brig.- 
general  Howarth  and  the  artillery,  and  particu- 
larly to  Lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher,  Captain 
Chapman,  and  the  ofh'cers  of  the  royal  engineers. 
I  must  likewise  mention  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the 
officers  of  the  commissariat,  which  department 
has  been  carried  on  most  successfully.  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  the  service,  or  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  draw- 
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ing  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  merits  of 
Marshal  Beresford.  To  him  exclusively,  under 
the  Portuguese  arovermnent,  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  raised,  formed,  disciplined,  and  equipped 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  has  now  shown  itself 
capable  of  engaging  and  defeating  the  enemy. 
I  have  besides  received  from  him,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, all  the  assistance  which  his  experience  and 
abilities,  and  knowledge  of  this  country,  have 
qualified  him  to  afford  'me.  The  enemy  has 
made  no  movement  in  Estremadura,  or  in  the 
northern  provinces,  since  I  addressed  your  lord- 
febjp  last. — I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  WELLINGTON." 

After  the  battle  of  Busaco,  in  which  the 
French  are  said  to  hare  lost  10,000  men,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account  only  1,100,  Massena 
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did  not  renew  his  attack  on  the  2Sth,  except  by  BOOK  K. 
the  fire  of  his  light  troops  :  but  he  moved  a  large 
body  in  such  a  direction  as  induced  his  lordship 
to  withdraw  from  the  mountains  of  Busaco,  aria 
to  take  his  army  nearer  Lisbon,  to  his  shipping 
and  reinforcements.  After  this  long  retreat 
from  Busaco,  Lord  Wellington  took  up  a  strong 
position  between  Alhandra  and  Torres  Vedras, 
from  which  he  afterwards  retired,  and  occupied 
a  range  of  mountains  from  Albandra  to  the  coast 
near  Mafra.  The  right  of  his  position  was 
covered  by  the  Tagus,  on  which  were  stationed  a 
number  of  gun-boats,  to  annoy  the  enemy,  should 
he  be  inclined  to  make  any  assault  in  that  di- 
rection. Soon  after  Lord  Wellington  had  taken 
up  this  line  of  defence,  he  was  reinforced  by 
about  9,500  Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis  de 
Roraana. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Louis  Bonaparte  s  Address  to  the  Dutch  Legislative  Body,  on  his  Retirement  to  Bohemia. — Position 
of  the  Allies  at  the  End  of  the  Campaign. — The  .British  obtain  Possession  >f  Guadaloupe.~~ 
Jlmboyna. — Bourbon. — Isles  of  France  and  Banda. 


THE  sentiments  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  Ex- 
King  of  Holland,  not  agreeing  with  those  of  his 
brother  the  French  emperor,  he  resolved  on  re- 
tiring to  Bohemia.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the  remarkable  address  which  he  presented 
to  the  Dutch  legislative  body,  informing  it  of 
the  resolution  he  had  been  compelled  to  take,  in 
consequence  of  the  entry  of  French  troops  into 
Amsterdam,  of  abdicating  his  throne. 

"  1  should  be  much  to  blame  if  I  consented  to 
retain  the  title  of  king,  being  no  more  than  an 
instrument,  no  longer  commanding,  not  only  in 
the  country,  but  even  in  my  own  capital,  and  per- 
haps soon  not  even  in  my  palace. 

"  My  brother,  so  violently  irritated  against  me, 
is  not  MO  against  my  children  ;  and,  doubtless,  he 
will  not  destroy  what  he  has  done,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  inheritance,  since  he  has  not,  nor 
can  have,  any  subject  of  complaint  against  the 
young  king,  who  will  not  for  a  long  time  come  to 
reign  himself.    His  mother,  to  whom  the  regency 
appertains  by  the  constitution,  will  do  every  thing 
that  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  my  bro- 
ther, and  will  succeed  better  than  myself,  who 
have  had  the  misfortune   never  to  be  successful 
in  my  endeavours  of  that  kind. 
*•  Perhaps  I  am  thu  only  obstacle  to  the  recon- 


ciliation of  this  country  with  France  ;  and  should 
(hat  be  so,  I  might  find  some  kind  of  consolation 
in  dragging  out  the  remainder  of  a  wandering 
and  languishing  life  at  a  distance  from  the  first 
objects  of  my  whole  affection,  this  good  people, 
and  my  son.  These  are  my  principal  motives  r 
there  are  others,  equally  powerful,  with  respect 
to  which  I  must  be  silent,  but  they  will  easily  be 
divined.  The  emperor,  my  brother,  (hough 
strongly  prejudiced  against  me,  must  feel  that  I 
could  not  act  otherwise :  he  is  great,  and  he  ought 
to  be  just. 

"  I  should  be  nevertheless  a  witness  of  every- 
thing that  might  be  going  on,  without  being  able 
to  do  any  thing  for  my  people ;  responsible   for 
all  occurrences,  without  the  power  to   prevent 
them   or  their  influence,  I  should  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  complaints  of  both  sides,  and   per- 
haps have  occasioned  great  misfortunes,  by  doing- 
which  I  should  have  betrayed  my  conscience,  my 
people,  and  my  duty.     I  have  for  a  long  time 
foreseen  the  extremity  to  which  I  am  now  re- 
duced ;   but  I   could  not  have  prevented  it  with- 
out sacrificing  my  most  sacred  duties,    without 
ceasing  to  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  without  ceasing  to  connect  my  fai*>  with 
that  of  the  country.   Now  that  Holland  is  reduced 
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BOOK  l\.  to   that   condition,  I  have,  as  King  of  Holland, 
but   one  course  to  take,  and  that  is,  to  abdicate 
the  throne  in  favor  of  my  children ;   any  other 
"    course  would   have  only  augmented  the  mis  for* 
tunes  of  my  reign. 

"  In  whatever  place  I  may  happen  to  terminate 
my  days,  the  name  of  Holland,  ami  the  most 
lively  prayers  for  1's  happiness,  will  be  my  last 
words,  my  last  wish.'' 

This  address  of  Louis  gained  him  high  esteem, 
and  placed  the  character  ofiN'apoleon,  if  possible, 
in  a  more  detestable  light.     His  son,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  arrived  soon  after  in  Paris,  and 
was  received  in  a  very  favorable  manner  by  his 
uncle  (the  emperor)  who  told  him  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  father  had  wounded  him  to  the  heart, 
and   that  his  infirmity    alone  could  account  for 
it;  thus,  insinuating,  and   doubtless   wishing   all 
the  world  to  believe,  that  his  brother  was  insane. 
The  crafty  emperor  took  great  pains  to  ascribe 
the  utmost  cruelty  to  the  allies,  particularly  to 
the  British:    "The  cries  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,"  said  he,  in  the  Moniteur,"  were 
heard  in  Lord  Wellington's  camp,  which   M-as 
only  six  leagues  distant;  but  all  ears  were  shut 
against  them."     A  battle  was  daily  expected  be- 
tween Lord  Wellington  and  Massena,  but  the 
latter  retired,  continuing  his  retreat  to  Santarem, 
where  he  halted  and  posted  himself,  being  follow- 
ed by  Lord  Wellington  as  far  as  Cartaxo,  where 
he   established    his   head-quarters.     About   400 
prisoners    were  taken  from  the  enemy    durrng 
these  movements.     Masseua  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Zezure  by  means  of  this  retreat,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  withdrawing  into  Spain  by  Cas- 
tello  Branco;  a  junction  with  the  reinforcements 
he  expected,  and  a  country   as  yet  not  exhaust- 
ed, from  which  his  army  obtained  support.     At 
the  end  of  the  campaign  the  allies    retained  a 
position   which   it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
French  to  force.     They  were  in  a  country  which 
afforded  no  supplies,  whilst  the  combined  army 
obtained  provisions  by  sea. 

During  this  year,  the  British  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  with  a  naval 
and  military  force  under  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Cochrane  and  General  Beckwith.  The  French 
general,  Ernouf,  was  apprised  of  the  intended  at- 
tack, in  consequence  of  which  he  concentrated  all 
his  forces  at  Basse  Terre.  A  general  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  23d  of  February,  when 
victory  declared  in  favor  of  tbe  British,  the 
French  having  lost  500  men.  So  dangerous  did  ' 
the  situation  of  Ernouf  become,  that  he  hoisted 
flags  of  truce  on  the  24tb,  whilst  the  British 
troops  were  advancing;  and  next  morning  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  on,  by  which  the  gar- 
rison M-ere  to  have  the  honors  of  war,  and  be  sent 
to  England  till  regularly  exchanged. 
The  British  arms  were  also  attended  with 


success  iii  the  capture  of  Amboyna,  one  of  the 
Malacca  islands,  by  a  squadron  of  ships   under 
Captains      Tucker,     Montague,    and     Spencer, 
who,  with    176  troops,  and  the  .seamen  and  ma- 
rines of  the   Dover,  Cornwallis,  and  Sam;irang, 
the  whole  force  amounting  only  to  401  men,  in- 
cluding officers,  proceerled  up  (he  harbour  on  the 
9fb  of  February,  and  made  good  their  land/no- on 
the  15th,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Court,  of 
the  India  Company's  coast  artillery.    The  ships 
commenced   the  attack  by  cannonading-  the  fort 
and  surrounding  batteries,  which  was  continued 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  though  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire   of  red-hot  shot  from  the  heighfs  oil 
the  left   of  the  town.      In   the  mean   time,  the 
force  on  shore  had  stormed  the  battery  of  Wan- 
natoo,  notwithstanding  the  deterntined'opposition 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  two  officers  killed,  and 
one  dangerously   wounded,  and  the  guns  were 
turned  upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreat.    Captain 
Court  then  proceeded  in  the  arduous  underfaking 
along  the  heights  to  turn  the  enemy's  position   at 
Batter  Gantong,  which  commanded  the  town  of 
Amboyna.     After  a  fatiguing  march,  ascending 
and   descending  hills  over  which  there  was   no 
road,  and  many  of  them  so  extremely  sleep  as  to 
require  the  assistance  of  the  bushes  for  the  men  to 
get  up  and  down  by,  they  reached  an  eminence 
which  effectually  commanded  the  enemy,  who 
retired  immediately,  and  the  battery  was  entered 
without  opposition.     In  this  state  of  things,  a 
summons  was  sent  to  the  governor  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed  to, 
by  which  the  island  was  given  up  to  the  British 
on  the  19th  ;  the  garrison  to  be  sent  to  Java  at 
the  expence  of  the  captors.     The  inland  was  de- 
fended by  130  Europeans  and  upwards  of  1,000 
Javanese  and  Maudurese  troops,  exclusive  of  the 
crews  of  three  vessels  sunk  in  the  inner  harbour, 
amounting  to  220  men,  aided  by  the  Dutch  in- 
habitants.    The    loss  sustained    by    the  British 
at  Amboyna,  and  at  the  destruction  of  a  Dufch 
fort  at  Poolo  Combu,  in  the  Celebes,   was   only 
five  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 

The  English  took  seven  vessels  of  war  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  forty-two  government  supply 
vessels  of  different  descriptions,  and  three  neu- 
trals; in  all  fifty-two.  By  another  letter  from 
Captain  Tucker,  dated  front  Amboyna,  March  1, 
it  appeared  that  the  valuable  islands  from  -Sapa- 
rona,  Harouka,  and  Nassau-Lauf,  as  well  as 
those  of  Bouro  and  Manippa,  likewise  surren- 
dered to  his  Britannic  majesty's  forces. 

The  British  were  also  successful  in  another 
expedition  in  the  Indian  seas,  by  which  the  island 
of  Bonaparte  (late  Bourboo)  was  added  to  his 
dominions.  The  expedition  consisted  of  the 
Boadicca,  Neriade,  Sirius,  and  Iphigeuia,  un- 
der the  command  of  Commodore  Rowley,  and  a 
force  of  3,050  European  atid  Indian  troops,  un- 
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der  Lieutenant-colonel  Keating.     On  the  7th  of 
July,  a   partial    landing    was   effected    on    the 
island,  but,  owing  to    the  violence  of  the  surf, 
the  remainder  of  the  force  was  not  put  on  shore 
till    the   next  day,  when    Colonel    Keating   ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  capitsil  (St.  Denis.) 
Every  thing  was   in  readiness,  and   the   grand 
attack  would  have  taken  place  in  less  than  half 
au   hour,  when   a  suspension  of  arms   was  de- 
manded by  "  a  brave,  though   vanquished  ene- 
my," and  thus,  said  the  colonel,  "  in  a  few  hours 
has  this  rich,    extensive,   and    valuable  colony, 
been  added  to  his  gracious  majesty's  dominions, 
with  a  population   of  upwards  of  100,000  souls, 
and  with  a  loss  on   our  part  comparatively  tri- 
fling."    By  the  capitulation,  the  French  troops 
(fifteen   hundred)  were  allowed   the   honors  of 
war;  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  the   laws,  customs,  and    religion  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their  private  property, 
was  to  be  insured  to  them.     The  loss  of  the  Bri- 
tish consisted  of  eighteen  men  killed,    and  se- 
venty-nine wounded. 


The  isles  of  France  and  Banda,,  the  only  re-  BOOK  IX* 
mainiotj  possessions  of  the  French  in  the  Indian 
seas,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.     By   CHAP.  111. 
the  capitulation  of  the  Isle  of  France,  the  land    *^ 
and  sea  forces,  officers,  subalterns,  a;id  privates,          •    ' 
were  to  retain  their  effects  and  baggage  ;  not  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  to  be  con- 
veyed at  the  expeuce  of  the  English,  with  their 
families,    to  some    parts   of  European  France. 
Private  property,  of  course,  was  to  be  respected, 
and  the  inhabitants  maintained  in  their  religion, 
customs,  and  laws.     The  following  vessels  were 
found  at  Port  Napoleon;  La  Miiu-rve,  fifty- two 
guns  ;  La  Bellona,  forty-eight ;  L'Astr£e,  forty- 
four;  La  Manch^e,  forty-four^  Iphigeniea,  thir- 
ty-six; Nereide,  thirty-six;  (these  two  were  for- 
merly English  frigates ;)  Le  Victor,  sloop,  twen- 
ty-two;   L'Entreprenant,  fourteen;   and    a  new- 
brig  (name  unknown,)   fourteen;  the  Charlton, 
Ceylon,  and  United  Kingdom,  (formerly   Eng- 
lish East  Indiamea  ;)-and  twenty-eight  merchant-       x 
vessels  of  various  burdens,  from  150   to    1,000 
tons ;  besides  five  gun-brigs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

/ 

Indisposition  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. — Consequent  Proceedings  in  Parliament. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  appointed  Regent,  under  certain  Restrictions. — Interesting  Debates  on  the  Subject. 


GREAT  was  the  interest  and  anxiety  excited  by 
the  known  indisposition  of  his  mrsjesty,  and  the 
doubts  which  were  generally  entertained,  whe- 
ther the  royal  signature  could  be  obtained  to  a' 
commission  for  a  further  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment pursuant  to  notice. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  house  of  lords 
met  about  half-past  three  o'clock.  About  four 
the  lord-chancellor  rose,  aiid  addressed  the 
house  from  the  woolsack. 

"  My  lords. — Your  lordships  are  now  assembled 
without  any  notice  having  been  given  that  par- 
liament was  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
and  after  a  notification  had  been  published  di- 
recting that  this  parliament  should  be  prorogued 
to  the  2.'J!h  of  this  month,  and  authorising  the 
chancellor  to  issue  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  for  such  prorogation.  My  lords,  I  have  to 
state  to  your  lordships,  and  I  do  it  with  the 
greatest  concern  and  regret,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  majesty's  personal  indisposition,  that  com- 
mission has  not  received  his  majesty's  signature. 
There  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  chancellor 
is  authorised  to  put  the  great  seal  to  such  a  com- 
mission, without  the  king's  sign  manual — and 
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whether  such  commission  would  be  legal  ?  But 
upon  this  question,  looking  to  the  precedents  in 
our  proceedings,  and  to  the  records  of  parlia- 
ment, I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  enter  into  any 
discussion.  Under  the  circumstances  of  his 
majesty's  indisposition,  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  abstain  from  proffering  the  commission  to 
his  majesty  for  his  royal  signature.  It  is,  there- 
fore, for  your  lordships,  in  your  wisdom,  to  de- 
termine what  course  of  proceeding  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  adopt.  It  remains  for  me  to  slater 
that  the  indisposition  of  his  majesty  has  arisen 
from  the  pressure  of  domestic  affliction  operating 
upon  his  paternal  feelings,  and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  add,  that  a  confident  expectation  is  en- 
tertained of  his  majesty's  speedy  recovery." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — "  My  lords,  under  the 
afflicting  circumstances  stated  by  my  noble  and 
learned  friend,  circumstances  which  have  arisen 
entirely  from  the  domestic  causes  to  which  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  has  alluded,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  move  an  adjournment  for  the  short- 
est period,  within  which,  by  law,  the.  parliament 
can  be  summoned  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of 
business.  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  move, 
8S 
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BOOK  IX.  in  conformity  te  a  precedent  before  us,  that  this 

~  Jiouse  do  adjourn  till  Thursday  the  15th  instant; 

CHAP.  IV.   j|iat  tjje  jjOuse  |)e  summoned  for  that  day;  and 

that  letters  be  sent  to  the  lords,  informing  them, 
that  their  attendance  on  that  day  is  required.  It 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion, whether  any,-  and  if  any,  what  proceed- 
ing it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  on  that  day, 
should  his  majesty's  indisposition  unfortunately 
continue;  but  it  is  highly  requisite,  whatever 
course  it  may  be  deemed  acfviseable  to  adopt,  or, 
although  no  proceeding  may  be  then  requisite, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  as  full  an 
attendance  as  possible.  I  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  adding  to  what  has  been  stated  by  my 
noble  and  learned  friend,  that  the  physicians  at- 
tending his  majesty  entertain  the  most  confident 
hopes  of  his  majesty's  speedy  recovery.'' — His 
lords'iip  concluded  by  moving  an  adjournment. 

Lord  Holland. — "  I  trust,  my  lords,  under 
the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
Uf-senibled,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  in  rising 
upon  this  question,  I  intend  to  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  neither  do  I 
wish  to  make  any  remark  that  can  lead  to  dis- 
cussion. I  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  motion, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  a  precedent  within  recollec- 
tion. Were  that  precedent  to  be  made  over 
again,  I  should  rather  prefer  a  proceeding  de  die 
in  diem  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  being- 
founded  upon  the  precedent,  and  being  aware  of 
the  importance  of  unanimity  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, I  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  for 
adjournment." 

The  motions  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  were 
then  put  by  the  lord-chancellor — 

"  That  this  house  do,  at  its  rising,  adjourn  till 
Thursday,  the  15th  day  of  this  instant  Novem- 
ber. 

"  That  the  lords  be  summoned  to  attend  the 
service  of  this  house  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
instant. 

"  That  the  lord-chancellor  do  write  letters  to 
all  the  lords,  informing  them  that  their  attend- 
ance is  required  on  Thursday,  the  15th  day  of 
this  instant  November." 

Which  were  severally  agreed  to. 

The  lord-chancellor  then  put  the  question 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  "  That 
the  house  do  now  adjourn,"  which  was  also  agreed 
to;  and  the  lord-chancellor  notified,  "that  this 
house  is  adjourned  till  Thursday  the  15th  inst." 

On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
speaker  addressed  the  house  of  commons  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  This  house  is  now  met  upon  the  day  to  which 
it  was  last  prorogued.  But  I  have  to  inform  the 
house,  that  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  royal 
proclamation  in  the  Gazette,  intimating  his  plea- 
sure that  parliament  should  be  still  further  pro- 


rogued  to  a  future  day,  we  are  not  to  expect  any 
message  from  his  majesty's  commissioners  on  this 
occasion ;  no  coramissfon  having  been  issued  fur- 
ther to  prorogue  parliament.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  my  duty  to  take  the  chair 
of  this  house,  in  order  that  this  house  may  be 
enabled  to  adjourn  itself  to  such  time  as  the 
house  in  its  wisdom  shall  deem  fit;  and  I  do 
therefore  take  the  chair  accordingly." — (General 
cries  of  chair,  chair  !) 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  he  was 
persuaded  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
state,  that  the  house  was  then  assembled  upon 
the  day  to  which  it  had  in  the  last  instance  beea 
prorogued.  After  the  proclamation,  however, 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  gazette,  inti- 
mating his  majesty's  pleasure  that  parliament 
should  be  further  prorogued  to  a  future  day,  the 
house  would  very  naturally  be  anxious  to  hear,  why, 
after  such  declaration  of  his  majesty's  servants, 
they  were  unable  to  carry  into  effect  his  majesty's 
wishes,  and  were  not  prepared  with  a  royal  com- 
mission for  that  purpose.  To  relieve  this  anxiety, 
it  became  his  duty,  his  most  painful  duty,  to  state, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  his  ma- 
jesty that  his  majesty's  servants  had  been  unable 
to  give  effect  to  his  royal  proclamation — that  it 
was  owing  to  the  severity  of  that  indisposition  that 
the  lord-chancellor,  whose  immediate  duty  it  was 
to  take  his  majesty's  orders  on  such  subjects, 
could  not  obtain  the  royal  signature  to  a  commis- 
sion further  t&  prorogue  parliament.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him,  he  was  persuaded,  to 
inform  the  house,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his  duty  or  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  for  the  lord-chan- 
cellor to  affix  the  great  seal  to  such  a  commission 
without  the  sanction  of  the  royal  sign  manual. — 
(Hear,  hear,  hear!) — Perhaps  the  house  would 
permit  him,  on  that  occasion,  to  add  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  actual  state  of  his  majesty's 
health.  In  doing  tbis,  he  was  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  wholly  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  with  a  view  to  increase  those  feelings  of 
anxiety  and  concern,  entertained  by  the  public 
at  large  respecting  the  disorder  affecting  his  ma- 
jesty; nor  should  he  then  mention  the  circum- 
stance which  he  meant  to-  state  to  the  house,  but 
that  he  was  persuaded  the  public  would  derive 
from  it  very  considerable  consolation  respecting 
the  nature  and  duration  of  his  majesty's  present 
indisposition.  If  any  thing  could  afford  real  con- 
solation to  the  feelings  of  unfeigned  affection  and 
affliction  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  public, 
it  must  be  the  consideration  that  the  cause  of  his 
majesty's  present  illness  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  steady  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  pain- 
ful and  protracted  sufferings  of  a  beloved  daugh- 
ter.— (Hear,  hear!) — He  did  not  mention  this 
circumstance  as  new  to  those  who  heard  him,  fo? 
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it  was  notorious  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  from 
that  cause,  principally,  the  illness  of'  his  majesty 
had  arisen ;  but  he  could  not  omit  to  observe,  that 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  must  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable and  wall-founded  hopes  of  his  majesty's 
early  and  complete  recovery.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction also  to  inform  the  house,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  his  majesty's  complaint  were  peculiarly 
mild,  as  well  as  that  his  majesty's  physicians  en- 
tertained and  expressed  strong  and  sanguinary 
expectationsof  his  recovery. — (Hear,Lear,  hear!} 
•j^-Having  said  thus  much  upon  this  most  inte- 
resting subject,  it  remained  only  for  him  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  practical  question  as  to  the  course 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  house  to  pursue 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  in  that  respect  he  appre- 
hended, that  the  statement  of  the  speaker,  which 
the  house  had  just  heard,  pointed  out  the  only 
proper  course  to  be  adopted.  He  agreed  with 
that  statement,  that  the  house  could  not  then 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  any  public  business; 
but  was  bound  to  adjourn  over  for  the  present. 
But  whether  it  were  competent  to  that  house  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  public  business  at 
that  time,  or  no',  he  would  but  intreat  gentlemen 
to  reflect  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
thus  met,  and  he  was  persuaded  the  house  would 
readily  concur  in  the  expediency  of  an  immediate 
adjournment.  They  must  be  aware  that  they 
had  not  been  assembled  in  consequence  of  any 
intimation  of  his  majesty's  royal  pleasure,  to  call 
together  his  parliament  at  this  particular  time. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  apprised  by  the 
most  authoritative  statement  (his  majesty's  pro- 
clamation in  the  Gazete),  thai  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  assemble  parliament  for  the  dispatch  of 
public  business  at  this  time.  How,  then,  could 
the  house,  in  such  a  situation,  proceed  with  any 
propriety  to  the  discussion  of  public  business? 
Upon  this  head,  he  was  sure  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion ;  arid  the  only  question, 
therefore,  then  to  he  considered  would  be,  as  to 
the  period  for  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adjourn. 
On  this  point  he  should  observe,  that  it  was  his 
intention  before  he  sat  down  to  move,  that  the 
house,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  to  this  day  fort- 
night. He  proposed  this  adjournment  as  the 
shortest  pei  iod  within  which  such  an  attendance 
could  be  procured  as  would  enable  them,  on  their 
meeting,  with  decency  to  pronounce  a  parliamen- 
tary expression  of  their  sentiments,  or  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  a  still  farther  adjournment.  But 
bi  si  <e  this  consideration,  they  had  an  instance  of 
parliamentary  enactment  authorising  the  calling 
together  of  parliament  within  fourteen  days  upon 
any  sudden  emergency  happening  during  a  recess. 
They  had  also  a  case  in  modern  times,  which,  as 
it  appeared  to  he  analogous,  should  be  considered 
a  guide  for  iheir  proceeding,  and  afforded  a  pre- 
cedent of  a  similar  adjournment  (alluding  to  the 
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case  of  Ms  Majesty's  first  melancholy  indispo-  BOOKJIX. 
sition  in  1788).  Upon  these  various  consider- 
ations it  was,  that  he  meant  to  propose  an  ad- ' 
jotirnment  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  trusted  the 
house  would  feel  them  so  forcibly  as  to  go  along 
with  him  in  his  motion.  He  had  but  one  other 
consideration  to  suggest,  and  that  was  solely  con- 
fined to  what  would  be  necessary  to  forward  the 
main  object  of  the  adjournment.  The  house  was 
already  aware  that  the  object  of  adjournment  was 
to  obtain  a  fuller  attendance  than  in  the  present 
instance  could  possibly  be  expected  ;  and  in  ordar 
to  promote  that  object,  he  proposed  to  move  for  a 
call  of  the  house,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  re- 
cent instance  to  which  he  had  alluded,  for  this  day 
fortnight.  But  to  give  the  more  effect  to  this  call, 
he  should  also  move,  that  circular  letters  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  speaker  to  all  the  members  of  that 
house,  to  apprise  them  of  the  order  for  calling 
over  the  house  on  this  day  fortnight.  Having- 
thus  put  the  houae  in  possession  of  his  views  on 
the  subject,  he  had  nothing  further  to  add,  and 
should  conclude  with  moving,  that  the  house,  at 
its  rising,  should  adjourn  to  this  day  fortnight. 

On  the  question  being  put — Mr.  Sheridan  de- 
clared that  he  concurred  entirely  in  all  the  senti- 
ments which  had  been  so  well  and  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down.  He  was  most  highly  gratified,  as  he 
.was  convinced  every  gentleman  present  and  every 
individual  in  the  nation  must  be,  at  the  consolation 
held  out  in  the  statement  of  the  right  hou.  gen- 
tleman, that  the  most  sanguine  expectation  might 
be  entertained  of  the  speedy  recovery  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Impressed  with  such  feelings,  he  should 
not  take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  house,  but 
simply  to  say,  that  he  should  second  the  motion. 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  then  agreed 
to,  nemine  contradicente. 

The  motion  for  a  call  of  the  house  on  that  day 
fortnight  was  also  agreed  to,  and  the  speaker  or- 
dered to  write  circular  letters  to  the  knights,  ci- 
tizens, and  burgesses,  members  of  that  house. 

On  the  '29th  of  November,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool moved  in  the  house  of  lords  that  the  houae 
should  adjourn  to  Dec.  13. 

Earl  Spencer  conceiving  that  the  bouse  was  de- 
parting from  the  precedent  of  1788,  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  house  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  the  physicians. 

Lords  Moira,  Holland,  Grenville,  Erskine, 
Stanhope,  Marquis  Lansdown,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment;  as,  by 
suspending  the  functions  of  the  executive,  they 
were  bringing  the  regal  authority  into  contempt.. 

Lord  Harrowby  contended  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regency  would  be  dethroning  the  king; 
but,  being  called  to  order,  was  followed  by  the 
lord-chancellor,  who  implored  their  lordships,  as 
they  valued,  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
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BOOK  IX.  country,  as  they  valued  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  king,  'to  concur  in  the  motion  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

Several  adjournments  took  place,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  having  urged  the  necessity  of  making  a  le- 
gislative provision,  and  Lord  Holland  contending 
that  they  ought  first  to  establish  a  representative 
of  the  royal  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
constitutional  sanction  to  such  a  legislative  mea- 
sure. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  Earl  Camden  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  physicians.  It  appeared  by  this  re- 
port, that  the  King's  illness  began  in  a  gentle  form 
on  October  3 ;  that  it  continued  unabated  till  the 
25th,  when  his  majesty  himself  consulted  Sir  H. 
Halford  on  the  propriety  of  taking  medicine ;  ou 
the  28th  he  became  incapable  of  transacting  bu- 
siness. In  the  first  week  of  November,  his  disor- 
der was  at  the  highest  pitch  to  which  it  had 
ever  yet  reached.  All  the  physicians,  however, 
were  of  opinion,  that  his  majesty  would  recover 
and  be  capable  of  transacting  business.  The 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  house 
of  commons,  was  nearly  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  house  of  commons  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  submitted  the  three 
following  propositions :  1 .  "  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  house,  that  his  majesty  is  prevented, 
by  indisposition,  from  coming  to  his  parliament, 
and  from  attending  to  public  business,  and  that 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is 
thereby  for  the  present  interrupted."  2.  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  lords  spiritual,  and  temporal,  and 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  now  assembled  and 
lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  representing  all  the 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the 
means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  (lie  royal  authority,  arising  from  his 
majesty's  late  indisposition,  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  appear  to  require."  8. 
"  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for  maintaining  entire 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  t!io  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons-  of  Great  Britain,  should  determine  on 
the  means  whereby  the  royal  assent  may  be  given 
in  parliament,  to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  respecting  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  indisposition."  The 
hon.  gentleman  (lien  proceeded  to  state,  that  he 
should  propose  that  hJs  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  appointed  to  exercise  (he  office 
of  regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty  during  the  continuance  of  the  king's  in- 
disposition ;  that  generally  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  should  be  committed  to  bis  hands  ; 


that  to  her  majesty  the  queen,  should  be  entrust- 
ed the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  king's  per- 
son: that  due  provisions  should  be  made  to  notify 
the  king's  recovery,  and  chalk  out  the  course  of 
proceedings  by  which  his  majesty  might  be  en- 
abled to  resume  his  functions.  These  fhree  pro- 
visions should  have  no  limit  in  point  of  time,  ex- 
cept what  should  arise  from  the  duration  of  the 
king's  indisposition.  Taking  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  king's  indisposition 
into  consideration,  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  regent  for  a  twelvemonth,  taking  care  that 
the  limitation  should  expire  during  (he  sitting  of 
parliament,  and  at  least  six  weeks  after  it  was 
convened.  It  would  then  be  open  for  parliament 
to  re-consider  the  subject ;  or,  if  they  did  not 
think  that  duty  necessary,  the  termination  of  the 
restriction  would  have  the  advantage  of  having 
occurred  under  the  eye  and  superintendanoe  of 
the  legislature.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  suspension  for  the  same  period, 
of  the  power  of  granting  any  rank  or  dignity  in 
the  peerage,  with  certain  exceptions.  Also,  that 
all  pensions  and  offices  granted,  should  continue 
only  during  the  continuance  cf  the  regent  in  of- 
fice, unless  subsequently  proved  and  confirmed 
by  his  majesty:  and  lastly,  that  to  her  majesty 
the  queen,  with  the  care  of  his  royal  person, 
should  be  committed  the  appointment  to  the  se- 
veral offices  connected  with  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, subject  to  the  reconsideration  of  parliament. 
He  had  the  authority  of  Dr.  Willis  for  stating, 
that  the  shortest  period  in  which  recovery  from 
such  disorders  could  be  expected  was  six  weeks  : 
that  the  average  period  was  five  or  six  months, 
and  that  from  twelve  months  to  twelve  and  a  half, 
was  the  extreme  point  at  which,  if  the  most  en- 
couraging symptoms  of  recovery  did  not  present 
themselves,  the  prospect  became  almost  hopeless. 
The  honorable  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  first  resolution,  which  was  carried  :  on  the 
second,  a  warm  discussion  took  place,  and  a  divi- 
sion being  called  on,  the  2d  and  3d  resolutions 
were  carried  by  269  to  157. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  stated,  that  the  resolutions,  declaring 
the  king's  incapacity  to  exercise  the  royal  func- 
tions, the  right  and  duty  of  both  houses  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficiency,  and  the  mode  of  supply- 
ing that  deficiency  by  means  of  a  bill,  having 
been  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  it  now  remained  for 
the  commons  to  consider  of  the  measures  that 
were  proper  to  be  adopted  to  supply  the  defect 
in  the  executive  government.  He  then  stated, 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  submit  a  proposition 
to  the  house,  calling  upon  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  it,  and  which  restrictions  it  was 
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intended  should  be  limited  in  point  of  duration. 
He  would  propose,  in  the  first  place,  That  the 
regent  should  not  have  the  power  of  creating1 
peers  ;  in  the  second,  That  he  should  be  debarred 
from  granting1  places  or  pensions  for  life;  and  the 
third  restriction  would  apply  to  making  provision 
for  the  custody  of  his  majesty's  person,  which  he 
would  propose  should  be  confided  to  the  queen, 
and  a  council  nominated  to  assist  her. — He  would 
now  read  the  first  of  the  series  of  resolutions  he 
intended  to  propose,  which  he  did  as  follows: — 

'•  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  illness,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  to  such  extent,  as  the  present  circum- 
stances and  the  urgeut  concerns  of  the  nation'ap- 
pear  to  require,  it  is  expedient,  that  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  resident 
within  the  realm,  shall  be  empowered  to  exercise 
and  administer  the  royal  authority,  according  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
name,  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  and  under 
the  style  and  title  of  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
to  use,  execute,  and  perform,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  all  authorities,  preroga- 
tives; acts  of  government,  and  administration  of 
the  same,  that  belong  to  the  king  of  this  realm  to 
use,  execute,  and  perform,  according  to  the  law 
thereof,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions 
as  shall  be  provided." 

He  wished  the  committee  to  keep  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  duty  they  were  called  on  to  dis- 
charge on  the  present  occasion.  They  were  not 
called  upon  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  but 
they  were  called  upon  to  supply  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  royal  authority ;  which  suspension 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope,  both  from  the 
opinion  of  eminent  medical  persons,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  similar  instances  of  the  royal  indispo- 
sition, would  not  be  protracted  to  a  long  period, 
but  might  shortly  be  put  an  end  to  by  his  ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ties. The  committee  had  two  very  important  ob- 
jects to  obtain :  one,  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  crown — the  other,  to  provide  an  efficient 
government  for  the  direction  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  country.  There  was  another 
object,  also,  which  it  would  be  their  duty  to  keep 
in  view,  namely,  to  remove  every  possible  obsti- 
cle  to  the  restoration  of  his  majesty  to  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  regal  authority,  whenever  it  should 
please  Providence  to  establish  his  recovery.  They 
were  not  only  to  provide  for  the  effectual  resump- 
tion of  the  royal  functions,  but  to  guard  also 
against  the  creation  of  any  obstacles  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  those  functions,  when  the  king 
should  resume  his  authority.  With  this  view  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  at  a  time  when  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  ca»e  required  that  powers  should 


be  given  so  highly  important  as  those  with  which  BOOK  IK. 
the  regent  must  be  invested;  it  became  peculiarly 


the  duty  of  parliament  to  take  especial  care  the  CHAP,  ir 
regent  should  not  be  able  to  misuse  those  powers ; 
and  particularly  where  the  regent  is  the  person 
that  is  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  shew  plainly  that  the  power  is 
not  the  regent's,  but  the  king's,  for  whom  he 
holds  it  in  trust.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  re- 
gent, with  respect  to  all  foreign  relations,  should 
be  made  as  strong  as  possible ;  that  he  should 
have  the  free  use  of  all  those  prerogatives  which 
would  enable  him  to  carry  on  and  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigor,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  dis- 
tress our  enemies :  but,  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
nal transactions  of  the  empire,  he  thought  great 
caution  should  be  used  in  giving  him  any  powers 
which  might  be  misused,  as  that  of  granting  pen- 
sions certainly  might.  Mr.  Percival  proceeded  to 
read  the  remaining  resolutions : — 

"  Resolved,  Tnat  the  power  so  to  be  given  to 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall  not 
extend  to  the  granting  of  any  rank  or  dignity  of 
the  peerage  of  the  realm  to  any  person  whatever, 
except  to — (persons  who  have  rendered  eminent 
service  to  the  country  by  sea  or  land.) 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  power  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  granting  of  any  office  whatever  in  re- 
version, or  to  the  granting  of  any  office,  salary, 
or  pension,  for  other  term  than  during  his  ma-  - 
jesty's  pleasure,  except  such  offices  as  are  by 
law  required  to  be  granted  for  life  or  during  geod 
behaviour,  and  except — (an  exception  was  here 
introduced  in  favor  of  persons  rendering  eminent 
services  to  the  country  by  sea  or  land.) 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  power  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  granting  of  any  part  of  his  majesty's 
real  or  personal  estate,  except  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  renewal  of  leases." 

He  then  read  the  fifth  resolution,  as  follows: — 
"  Resolved,   That  the  care  of   his    majesty's 
royal  person,  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's illness,  shall  be  committed  to  the  queen's 
most  excellent  majesty ;    and  that   her  majesty 
shall  have  the  power  to  remove  from,  and  to  no- 
minate and  appoint  such   persons  as   she   shall 
think  proper  to  the  several  offices  in  his  majesty's 
household ;    and  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage, 
all  other  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  care 
of  his  majesty's  royal  person,   during  the  time 
aforesaid ;  and  that  for  the  better  enabling  her 
majesty  to  discharge  this  important  task,  it  is  also 
expedient,  that  a  council  shall  be  appointed  to 
advise  and  assist  her  majesty  in  the  several  mat- 
ters aforesaid ;  and  with  power,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  may  see  cause,  to  examine  upon  oath,  th« 
physicians  and  others  attending  his  majesty's  per- 
son, touching  the  state   of  bis  majesty's  health, 
and  all  matters  relative  thereto." 
8T 
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BOOK  IX.      The  Hon.  W.  Lambe  moved  an  amendment  to 

the  first  resolution,  by  leaving  out  all  the  words 

CHAP.  IV.   which  contained  the  restriction. 
>^v*^/       After  a  warm  debate  a  division   took  place  on 
the   first  question   and  amendment,  viz.  whether 
there  should  or  should  not  be  restrictions : — 

For  restrictions,  224 — Against  them,  200. — 
Majority,  24. 

Ou  the  second   resolution,   for  restricting  the 
prerogative  as  to  the  grant  of  peerages : — 
For  it,  226. — Against  it,  210. — Majority,  16. 
On  the  third  resolution,  respecting  the  grant  of 
pensions,  &c.: — 

For  the  restriction,  233. — Against  it,  214. — 
Majority,  19. 

The  fourth  resolution,  relative  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  king's  private  property,  was  agreed  to 
•without  a  division ;  and  the  discussion  on  the 
fifth  resolution,  respecting  the  household-establish- 
ment, was  postponed. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  the  fifth  resolu- 
tion was  again  read,  which,  however,  the  minister 
lost  by  a  majority  of  three. — The  resolution,  as 
amended  by  the  opposers  of  administration,  was, 
that  fche  care  of  his  majesty's  person,  during  his 
indisposition,  should  be  committed  to  the  queen, 
•with  the  sole  direction  of  such  a  portion  of  his 
majesty's  household,  as  might  be  thought  suitable 
to  a  proper  attendance  and  regard  to  his  royal 
person. 

Her  majesty  was  to  be  allowed  a  council,  to 
assist  her  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  trusts 
which  the  act  had  committed  to  her  care  and 
superintendence. 

Her  majesty's  council  were  empowered  to  ex- 
amine the  physicians,  and  others  iu  waiting  on  his 
majesty,  upon  oath. 

Her  majesty's  council  should  meet  at  stated 
times,  to  declare  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health, 
and  transmit  a  report  to  the  president  of  the  privy- 
council,  who  should  publish  a  copy  in  the  London 
ga2ette. 

Her  majesty  and  council  were  eventually  to  make 
known  his  majesty's  restoration  to  health,  by  an 
instrument  sent  to  the  privy-council;  and  when 
such  instrument  had  been  received  and  entered 
by  the  privy-council,  his  majesty  might  require  the 
privy-council  to  assemble,  by  virtue  of  a  sign- 
manual. 

If  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy-council,  should  signify  his  royal  pleasure  to 
resume  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  and 
order  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  to  that  effect, 
the  powers  of  the  act  should  be  considered  as  null 
and  void. 

On  the  event  of  the  regent's  demise,  or  that  of 
her  majesty,  or  the  resumption  of  royal  authority 
by  the  king,  parliament  should  meet,  if  at  that 
time  either  adjourned  or  prorogued ;  or  if  it  be 
dissolved,  the  members  of  the  former  parliament 


should  meet.  Members  of  the  two  houses 
assembling,  should  be  regarded  as  the  two  houses 
of  parliament ;  but  their  sitting  should  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  period  of  six  months. 

The  election  of  members  to  be  declared  void, 
if  appointed  to  office  either  by  the  regeut  or  her 
majesty. 

Commissioners  having  been  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  resolutions  and 
accompanying  request  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  duly  communicated  to  his  royal  high- 
ness ;  when  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  answer: — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, —  I  receive  the 
communication  which  the  two  bouses  have  direct- 
ed you  to  make  to  me,  of  their  joint  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  providing  for  '  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  during  bis  majesty's  illness,'  with 
those  sentiments  of  regard  which  I  must  ever  en- 
tertain for  the  united  desires  of  the  two  houses. 

"  With  the  same  senthnenfs  I  received  the  ex- 
pressed '  hopes  of  the  lords  and  commons,  that 
from  my  regard  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  nation,  I  should  be  ready  to  undertake 
the  weighty  and  important  trust  proposed  to  be 
invested  in  me,'  under  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations stated  in  those  resolutions. 

"  Conscious  that  every  feeling  of  my  heart  would 
have  prompted  me,  from  dutiful  affection  to  my 
beloved  father  and  sovereign,  to  have  shewn  all 
the  reverential  delicacy  towards  him,  inculcated 
in  these  resolutions,  1  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  I  should  not  have  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  manifesting,  to  his 
afflicted  and  loyal  subjects,  that  such  would  have 
been  my  conduct. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  tran- 
quillizing" the  public  mind,  and  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  every  personal  sacrifice,  consistent  with  the 
regard  I  owe  to  the  security  of  my  father's  crown, 
and  the  equal  regard  I  owe  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  office  and 
situation  proposed  to  me,  restricted  as  they  are ; 
still  retaining  every  opinion  expressed  by  me  upon 
a  former  and  similarly  distressing-  occasion. 

"  In  undertaking  the  trust  proposed  to  me,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
in  which  I  shall  be  placed  ;  but  I  shall  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  constitutional  advice  of  an 
enlightened  parliament,  and  the  zealous  support 
of  a  generous  and  loyal  people.  I  will  use  all  the 
means  left  to  me  to  meet  both. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — You  will  com- 
municate this  my  answer  to  the  two  houses,  ac- 
companied by  my  most  fervent  wishes  arid  prayers, 
that  the  Divine  Will  may  extricate  us  and  the  na- 
tion from  the  grievous. embarrassments  of  our  pre- 
sent condition,  by  the  speedy  restoration  of  his 
majesty's  health." 

The  following  was  the  answer  of  the  queen :— 
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«  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — That  sense  -of 
duty  and  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  of  obligation 
to  this  country,  which  induced  me,  in  the  year 
1789,  readily  to  promise  my  most  earnest  attention 
to  the  anxious  and  momentous  trust  at  that  time 
intended  to  be  reposed  iu  me  by  parliament,  is 
strengthened,  if  possible,  by  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  those  blessings  which  I  have  con- 
tinued to  experience,  under  the  protection  of  his 
majesty,  since  that  period  ;  and  I  should  be  want- 
ing to  all  my  duties  if  I  hesitated  to  accept  the 
sacred  trust  which  is  now  offered  to  me. 

"  The  assistance  in  point  of  counsel  and  advice, 
which  the  wisdom  of  parliament  proposes  to  pro- 
vide for  me,  will  make  me  undertake  the  charge 
•with  greater  hopes  that  I  may  be  able  satisfac- 
torily to  fulfil  the  important  duties  which  it  must 
impose  upon  me. 

"  Of  the  nature  and  importance  of  that  charge 
I  cannot  but  be  duly  sensible,  involving,  as  it 
does,  every  thing  which  is  valuable  to  myself,  as 
•well  as  the  highest  interests  of  a  people  endeared 
to  me  by  so  many  ties  and  considerations ;  but  by 
nothing  so  strongly,  as  by  their  steady,  loyal,  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  best  of  kings." 

The  6th  of  February,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  swearing  his  royal  highness  into  office  before 
his  majesty  s  most  honorable  privy-council,  the 
prince  went  in  grand  procession,  preceded  by  the 
officers  of  his  own  household,  and  several  of  his 
council,  among  whom  were  Earl  Moira,  Lords 
Keith,  Cassilis,  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
M.  Angelo  Taylor,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Colonel  Mac 
Mahon,  Colonel  Bloomfield,  General  Hulse,  Mr. 
Bk'ktiell,  &c.  &c.  (His  chancellor  was  by  ac- 
cident not  present,  and  there  was  a  delay  in  con- 
sequence of  his  royal  highness's  anxious  desire  of 
his  presence.)  The  prince  was  also  accompanied 
by  all  the  royal  dukes.  They  passed  through 
the  room  where  the  privy-councillors  were  as- 
sembled, through  the  circular  drawing-room,  into 
the  grand  saloon  (a  beautiful  room  in  scarlet  dra- 
pery, embellished  with  portraits  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  admirals  who  have  fought  the  bat- 
tles that  have  given  England  the  dominion  of  the 
seas),  and  here  the  prince  seated  himself  at  the 
top  of  the  table — his  royal  brothers  and  cousin 
seating  themselves  on  each  hand  according  to  se- 
niority, and  all  the  officers  of  his  household,  not 
privy-councillors,  ranging  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  saloon.  The  privy- 
councillors  then  proceeded,  all  in  full  dress,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank — the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
&c.  &c.  and  as  they  severally  entered,  they  made 
their  reverence  to  the  prince,  who  made  a  grace- 
ful return  to  each,  and  they  successively  took 
their  places  at  the  table ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Faw. 
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kener  and  Sir  Stephen  Cotterell  took  their  seats,  BOOK  IX. 
as  clerk  and  keeper  of  the  records. 

The  prince  then  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  My  Lords, — I  understand  that  by  the  act 
passed  by  the  parliament  appointing  me  regent  of 
the  united  kingdom,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  his  majesty,  I  am  required  to  take  certain  oaths, 
and  to  make  a  declaration  before  your  lordships, 
as  prescribed  by  the  said  act.  I  am  now  ready 
to  take  thy&e  oaths,  and  to  make  the  declaration 


The  lord  privy  seal  then  rose,  made  his  reve- 
rence, approached  the  regent,  and  read  from  a 
parchment  the  oath  as  follows — The  prince,  with 
an  audible  voice,  pronounced  after  him : — 

"  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
king  George.  So  help  me  God." 

"  I  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will 
truly  and  faithfully  execute  the.  office  of  regent  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
51st  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  King  George 
the  Third  (intituled,  A-n  Act,  &c.)  and  that  I  will 
administer,  according  to  law,  the  power  and  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  virtue  of  the  said  act; 
and  that  I  will  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  and  ability,  consult  and  maintain  the  safety, 
honor,  and  dignity  of  his  majesty,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  So  help  me  God." 

And  the  prince  subscribed  the  two  oaths.  The 
lord  president  then  presented  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  declaration  mentioned  in  an  act  made  in 
the  30th  year  of  King  Charles  IT.  intituled,  "An 
Act  for  the  more  effectually  preserving  the  king's 
person  and  government,  by  disabling  papists  from 
sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament,"  and  which 
declaration  his  royal  highness  audibly  made,  re- 
peated, and  subscribed. — The  lord  president  sign- 
ed first,  and  every  one  of  the  privy-councillors  in 
succession  signed  these  instruments  as  witnesses — 
and  the  same  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
keeper  of  the  records. 

The  prince  then  delivered  to  the  president  of 
the  council  a  certificate  of  his  having  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  the  chapel 
royal  of  St.  James,  on  Sunday,  the  27th  January 
nit.  which  was  also  countersigned  and  delivered 
to  the  keeper  of  the  records,  who  deposited  all 
these  instruments  in  a  box  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

The  lord  president  then  approached  the  regent, 
bent  the  knee,  and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his 
hand.  The  royal  dukes  followed,  and  afterwards 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  rest, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  sat  at  the 
Jong  table,  advancing  to  the  chair  on  both  »ides. — 
During  the  whole  of  this'ceremony,  his  royal  high- 
ness maintained  the  most  dignified  and  graceful 
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BOOK  IX.  deportment,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  indi- 

cation  of  partiality  of  behaviour  to  one  set  of  men 

CH*P.  IV.  more  than  another. 

On  the  12th,  the  lord-chancellor  stated  to  the 
Louse  of  lords,  that  it  being  inconvenient  for  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent  to  be  personally 
present  in  parliament,  he  had  given  directions 
for  the  issuing  of  a  royal  commission  ;  and  there- 
fore he  moved,  "  That  the  house  do  now  adjourn 
for  the  purpose  of  robing." — Agreed  to, 

The  house  having  resumed,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord-chancellor,  Earls'Camden 
and  Westmoreland,  (the  lords  president  and 
privy-seal)  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  took  their 
seats  before  the  throne  as  the  royal  commis- 
sioners. 

The  lord-chancellor  having  directed  the  deputy 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  acquaint  the  commons 
their  presence  was  required  to  hear  the  commis- 
bion  read,  presently  the  speaker,  with  a  nume- 
rous attendance  of  members,  appeared  at  their 
lordships'  bar,  when  the  commission,  for  de- 
claring the  further  purposes  of  parliament  being 
assembled,  was  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  lord-chancellor  then  addressed  both 
houses  in  the  following  speech : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  execution  of 
the  commission  which  has  now  been  read  to 
you,  we  are  commanded  by  his  royal  highness 
the  prince-regent  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  how  deeply  he  laments,  not  only  in  com- 
mon with  all  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  but 
with  a  personal  and  filial  affliction,  the  great  na- 
tional calamity  which  has  been  the  occasion  of 
imposing  upon  his  royal  highness  the  duty  of  ex- 
ercising, in  his  majesty's  name,  the  royal  autho- 
rity of  this  kingdom. 

"  In  conveying  to  you  the  sense  which  his 
royal  highness  entertains  of  the  great  difficulties 
attending  the  important  trust  which  is  reposed  in 
him,  his  royal  highness  commands  us  to  assure 
you,  that  he  looks  with  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  parliament,  and 
to  the  attachment  of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  effectual  assistance  and  sup- 
port; arid  his  royal  highness  will,  on  his  part, 
exert  his  utmost  endeavours  to  direct  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  invested  to  the  advancement  of 
the  prosperity,  \»  elfare,  and  security  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions. 

"  We  are  directed  to  inform  you,  that  his  royal 
highness  has  great  satisfaction  in  being  enabled 
to  state,  that  fresh  opportunities  have  been  af- 
forded, during  the  late  campaign,  for  distinguish- 
ing the  valour  and  skill  of  his  majesty's  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

"  The  capture  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
of  Amboyna  have  still  further  reduced  the  colo- 
m'al  dependencies  of  the  enemy. 


«  The  attack  upon  the  island  of  Sicily,  which 
was  announced  to  the  world  with  a  presumptuous 
anticipation  of  success,  has  been  repulsed  by  the 
persevering  exertions  and  valour  of  his  majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces. 

"  The  judicious  arrangements  adopted  by  the 
officers  commanding  on  that  station,  derived  ma- 
terial support  from  the  zeal  and  ardour  which 
were  manifested  during  this  contest  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily,  and  from  the  co-operation  of 
the  naval  means  which  \y&re  directed  by  his  Si- 
cilian majesty  to  this  object. 

"  In  Portugal,  and  at  Cadiz,  the  defence  of 
which  constituted  the  principal  object  of  his  ma- 
jesty's exertions  in  the  last  campaign,  the  designs 
of  the  enemy  have  been  hitherto  frustrated. — The 
consummate  skill,  prudence,  and  perseverance 
of  Lieutenant-general  Lord  Viscount  Welling- 
ton, and  the  discipline  and  determined  bravery 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  have 
been  conspicuously  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  campaign.  The  effect  of  those  dis- 
tinguished qualities,  in  inspiring  confidence  and 
energy  into  the  troops  of  his  majesty's  allies,  has 
been  happily  evinced  by  their  general  good  con- 
duct, and  particularly  by  the  brilliant  part  which 
they  here  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Busaco. 
And  his  royal  highness  commands  us  further  to 
state,  that  he  trusts  you  will  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  most  effectual  assistance  to  the  brave 
nations  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  support  of  a  con- 
test which  they  manifest  a  determination  to  main- 
tain with  unabated  perseverance ;  and  his  royal 
highness  is  persuaded,  that  you  will  feel  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  British  empire  must  be 
deeply  affected  in  the  issue  of  this  contest,  on 
M'hich  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portugueze  nations  entirely  depend. 

"  We  have  it  likewise  in  command  to  acquaint 
yoH  that  discussions  are  now  depending  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and  that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, that  he  may  find  himself  enabled  to  bring 
these  discussions  to  an  amicable  termination,  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and 
the  maritime  rights  and  interests  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, — We 
are  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  royal 
highness  the  prince-regent  has  given  his  com- 
mands, that  the  estimates  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  current  year  should  be  laid  before  you ; 
and  his  royal  highness  has  great  satisfaction 
in  acquainting  you,  that  although  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  commerce  of  this  king- 
dom has  laboured,  have  in  .some  degree  affected 
a  part  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  yet  that  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  last  year,  though  unaided  by  any  new  taxa- 
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lion,  is  greater  than  was  ever  known  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.  And  his  royal  highness  trusts  to 
your  zeal  and  liberality  to  afford  his  majesty  ade- 
quate supplies  for  the  support  of  the  great  contest 
in  which  he  is  necessarily  engaged. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  com- 
manded by  his  royal  highness  to  declare  to  you, 
that  it  is  the  most  anxious  wish  of  his  heart, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  restore  unimpaired 
into  the  hands  of  his  majesty  the  government 
of  his  kingdom ;  and  that  his  royal  highness 
earnestly  prays,  that  the  Almighty  may  be  pleased 
in  his  mercy  to  accelerate  the  termination  of  a 
calamity  so  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  so  peculiarly  afflicting  to  his  royal  high- 
ness himself." 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
moved  an  address  to  the  regent's  speech,  which 
was  unanimously  carried.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the  address,  moved  by  Mr.  Milnes,  was 
also  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Jt  was  generally  expected  that  a  new  admi- 
nistration would  false  place  as  soon  as  ever  the 
regent  was  released  from  the  restrictions ;  but 
to  the  great  surprise  (and,  indeed,  disappoint- 
ment) of  many,  his  royal  highness  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  announcing  his  determination  to 
retain  the  present  ministers  in  his  service.  The 
following  are  copies  of  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween the  regent  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer : — 

"  Carlton-honse,   February  4,  1811. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  considers  the  moment 
to  be  arrived,  which  calls  for  his  decision,  with 
respect  to  the  persons  to  be  employed  by  him  in 
the  administration  of  the  executive  government  of 
the  country,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  now  on  the  point  of  receiving  the 
sanct:on  of  the  great  seal. 

'  The  prince  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him,  at 
this  precise  juncture,  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, his  intention  not  to  remove  from  their  sta- 
tions those  «  horn  he  finds  there  as  his  majesty's 
official  servants.  At  the  same  time,  the  prince 
owes  it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  character, 
which,  he  trusts,  will  appear  in  every  action  of  his 
life,  in  whatever  situation  placed,  explicitly  to 
declare,  that  the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty 
and  affection  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father, 
leads  him  to  dread  that  any  act  of  the  regent 
might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's 
recovery. 

"  This  consideration  alone  dictates  the  deci- 
sion now  communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval. 

Having  thus  performed  an  act  of  indispensi- 
ble  duty,  from  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
own  consistency  and  honor,  the  prince  lias  only 
to  add,  that,  among1  the  many  blessings  to  be  de- 
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rived  from  his  majesty's  restoration  to  health,  and  UOOK  IX. 
to  the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal  functions,  it 
will  not,  In  the  prince's  estimation,  be  the  least 
that  that  most  fortunate  event  will  at  once  rescue 
him  from  a  situation  of  unexampled  embarrass- 
ment, and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs  ill 
calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain  the  interests  of 
the  united  kingdom,  in  this  awful  and  perilous 
crisis,  and  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  British  constitution." 

Downinff-street,  Feb.  5,  1811. 
"  Mr.  Perceval  presents  his  humble  duty  ta 
your  royal  highness,  and  has  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  royal  highness's  let- 
ter of  last  night,  which  reached  him  this  morning. 
"  Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  express  his 
humble  thanks  to  your  royal  highness,  for  the 
frankness  with  which  your  royal  highness  has 
condescended  explicitly  to  communicate  the 
motives  which  have  induced  your  royal  high- 
ness to  honor  •  his  colleagues  and  him  with 
your  commands  for  the  continuance  of  their 
services,  in  the  stations  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  king.  And  Mr.  Perceval  begs  leave  to 
assure  your  royal  highness,  that-  in  the  expres- 
sion of  your  royal  highness's  sentiments  of  filial 
and  loyal  attachment  to  the  king,  and  of  anxiety 
for  the  restoration  of  his  majesty's  health,  Mr. 
Perceval  can  see  nothing  but  additional  motives 
for  their  most  anxious  'exertions  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  your  royal  highness,  in  the  only  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  by  endeavouring  to  promste 
your  royal  highness's  views  for  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Perceval  has  never  failed  to  regret  the 
impression  of  yotir  royal  highness,  with  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  regency  bill,  which  his  ma- 
jesty's servants  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  parliament.  But  he  ventures  to  submit 
to  your  royal  highness,  that,  whatever  difficulties  '< 
the  present  awftjl  crisis  of  the  country  and  the 
world  may  create  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  government,  your  royal  highness  will 
not  find  them  in  any  degree  increased  by  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those 
branches  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  parliament,  in  conformity  to 
what  was  intended  on  a  former  similar  occasion  ; 
and  that  whatever  ministers  your  royal  highness 
might  think  proper  to  employ,  woukl  find  in  that 
full  support  and  countenance  which,  as  long  as 
they  were  honoured  with  your  royal  highness's 
commands,  they  would  feel  confident  they  would 
continue  to  enjoy  ample  and  sufficient  means  to 
enable  your  royal  highness  effectually  to  main- 
fain  the  great  and  important  interest  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

"  And  Mr.  Perceval  humbly  trusts,  that  what- 
ever  doubts   your  royal  highness  may  entertain 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the 
8  U 
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BOOK  IX,  measures  which  have  been  adopted,  your  royal 
highness  will  feel  assured,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  recommended  by  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants, nor  sanctioned  by  parliament,  but  upon 
the  sincere,  though  possibly  erroneous  conviction, 
that  they  in  no  degree  trenched  upon  the  true 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

"  Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  add,  that  he 
holds  himself  in  readiness,  at  any  moment,  to  wait 
upon  your  royal  highness,  and  to  receive  any 
commands  with  which  your  royal  highness  may 
be  graciously  pleased  to  honor  him." 

The  prince  regent,  as  well  during  the  debates 
in  parliament,  as  in  the  conclusion,  full)'  satisfied 
the  public  wishes  ;  and,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
add,  even  went  beyond  the  public  hopes.  It  was 
always  indeed  a  part  of  his  character  to  have  a 
suitable  filial  affection  for  his  father;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  princes  does  not  always  follow 
their  own  peculiar  character.  They  are  too 
frequently  the  creatures  of  circumstance  and 
connection.  The  public,  therefore,  though  they 
had  no  distrust  of  the  prince,  possibly  had  a 
distrust  and  dislike  of  some  of  the  persons  reputed 
to  be  iu  his  favor;  they  might  impute  to  them  a 
degree  of  ambition,  and  particular  views  of  po- 
licy, which  did  not  exactly  square  with  the  public 
voice.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  concealed,  that 
under  these  apprehensions,  and  with  theae  preju- 
dices, the  public  had  kept  an  anxious  and  atten- 
tive eye  upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  prince.  They 
expected,  hoped,  and  feared,  they  knew  not 
what;  but  certainly  none  of  them  expected  that 
wise,  temperate,  and  considerate  decision,  which 
had  been  announced. 

The  resolution  of  the  prince  not  to  dismiss  his 
father's  ministers, — not  to  change  the  face  of  af- 
fairs more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  even  to 
carry  on  the  public  business,  had  been  taken 
briefly  upon  two  views  of  the  relative  situation 
of  his  majesty  and  himself.  As  these  points 
had  an  intimate  connection  with  the  then  condi- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  they  certainly  merit  a  more 
detailed  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  points  was,  the  actual  situation 
of  the  kin-g's  health,  and  the  degree  of  the  proba- 
bility of  his  speedy  recovery.  The  docision  of 
the  prince  Mas  preceded  by  a  deliberale  exami- 
nation of  the  physicians.  The  public  papers  an- 
nounced this  intention  of  his  royal  highness  with- 
out knowing  its  purpose,  imputing  it  merely  to 
tifi  filial  anxiety.  It  afterwards  appeared,  from, 
the  event,  that  the  examination  was  taken  upou 
Sunday,  and  the  consequent  resolution  nearly 
upon  the  following  day.  This  led,  therefore, 
to  one  important  conclusion.  The  examination  of 
tlie  physicians  convinced  his  royal  highness  that 
tiie  state  of  his  majesty  was  less  afflicting  than 
the  opposition  papers  and  speakers  endea- 
iwured  to  represent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 


were  very  reasonable  hopes  of  hm  speedy  reco- 
very. In  a  private  conference,  the  physicians 
were  naturally  more  explicit  and  explanatory 
than  in  their  previous  parliamentary  evidence. 
They  considered  themselves  under  a  stronger 
obligation  to  speak  precisely  and  explanatorily  to 
a  son  examining  them  upon  the  real  state  of  his 
father,  than' to  parliament,  putting  them  formally 
upon  their  oath.  An  oath  is  certainly  the  strong- 
est possible  security  against  falsehold,  but  it  is 
not  always  the  most  effectual  means  of  obtaining 
the  truth.  It  produces  a  caution,  a  reserve,  a 
timidity,  which,  under  the  apprehension  of  say- 
ing loo  much,  stops  short  of  saying-  enough.  A 
better  and  more  full  notion  may  be  generally  pro- 
cured from  a  familiar  conference  than  from  the 
most  solemn  justiciary  inquiry  upon  oath.  From 
some  reason  or  other,  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  in  respect  to  medical  evidence;  and  no 
doubt  the  conference  of  the  physicians  and  the 
prince,  at  Carlton  House,  was  better  calculated 
to  explain  the  nature  of  his  majesty's  malady,  and 
the  probability  of  his  recovery,  than  their  parlia- 
mentary evidence;  and  the  resolution  taken  by 
the  prince  immediately  afler  this  examination, 
showed  that  the  result  of  this  examination  was  a 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  his  royal  highness  that 
his  majesty's  recovery  wa«  more  near,  and  proba- 
ble, than  was  generally  imagined. 

Another  point  of  view,  upon  which  the  prince 
took  his  resolution  to  re  lain  his  father's  ministers. 
was  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  present  system 
of  things,  and  particularly  the  war  of  Portugal,, 
in  its  mid  progress.  The  war,  at  least  the  shape 
and  form  of  it,  belonged  to  these  ministers.  If 
any  other  set  of  men  were  called  in,  they  must 
continue  the  same  course,  or  alter  it  and  com- 
mence another..  If  they  continued  the  same 
course,  and  succeeded,  they  would  have  been  ac- 
cused of  taking  the  reputation  from  their  prede- 
cessors;, if  they  failed,  they,  would  have  incurred 
a  suspicion  that  they  had  not  warmly  embraced 
measures  which  they  were  conscious  were  not 
their  own.  Their  success  would  be  without 
praise,  and  their  failure  would  be  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  party  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  departed  from  this  usual  policy,  the  depar- 
ture would  necessarily  introduce  an  immense  deal 
of  confusion,  and  what  they  might  have  done 
from  real  principle  and  persuasion,  would  have 
been  imputed  to  jealousy  and  counteraction.  In 
this  state  of  things,  therefore,  the  prince  doubt- 
less concluded,  that  it  would  be  the  most  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  most  moderate  conduct,  to 
leave  every  thing  in  the  state  in  whi«h  he  found 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ministers 
continued  responsible  for  their  own  measures ; 
ancL  whatever  might  occur,  could  be  imputed  only 
to  them. 
Such,  therefore,  were  the  circumstances  and 
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he  reasons  upon  which  his  royal  highness  took 
a  resolution  which  at  once  gratified  and  surprized 
the  public.  1st.  He  was  unwilling  to  obtrude  him- 
self or  testify  any  eagerness  to  assume  the  pomp 
and  splendour  belonging  to  his  father,  and  there- 
fore came  forward  merely  to  execute  the  duties 
of  the  crown,  declining1  its  lustre  and  power. 


2dly.  He  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  a  new  BOOK  IX. 

plan  of  policy  which  be  might  not  have  time  to  . 

finish ;  he  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  present    CHAP.  IV. 
course  of  things ;  he  was  unwilling,  in  a  word,  to 
act  as  owner,  whilst,  on  account  of  the  restric- 
tions with   which  he  was  enthralled,   he  could 
alone  consider  himself  in  an  office  of  trust. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Positions  of  the   French  Troops  according  to  Lord  Wellington's  Official  Dispatches. — Spanish  Af- 
fairs.— Intercepted  Letter  from  Joseph's  Ambassador  at  Paris. — Coimbra  evacuated  by  Colonel 
Trant. — Zeal  and  Activity  of  Lord  Wellington. — Siege  of  Tortosa. 


IN  order  to  show  the  position  of  the  French 
troops  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the 
following  are  extracts  of  official  dispatches  from 
Marshal -general  Lord  Wellington  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool. 

"  Cartaso,  Jan.b,  1811. 

"  My  Lord, — The  reinforcements  to  the  enemy's 
army  in  this  country,  which  were  on  the  march 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mondeo-o,  arrived  upon  the 
Alva  at  Murc-ella  on  the  24th,  which  river  they 
crossed  by  a  ford  on  the  following  day,  and  con- 
tinued their  march  to  join  the  army. 

"  Colonel  Wilson,  who  had  retired  from  Espin- 
hal  and  crossed  the  Mondego  upon  hearing  of 
the  advance  of  these  troops,  lest  he  should  be 
involved  in  an  unequal  contest  in  front  and  rear 
at  tlie  same  time,  repassed  the  Mondego  on  the 
25th,  and  annoyed  the  enemy's  rear  on  his  march 
of  the  2-r>(h  and  26th,  from  the  Alva  towards  Es- 
pinhal.  He  took  some  prisoners,  and  cut  off 
some  of  their  small  detachments,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ordenanza. 

"  The  division  which  had  marched'  to  Pinhel, 
and  the  advanced-guard  of  which  had  beenatTran- 
coso  when  I  last  addressed  your  lordship,  was 
still  at  Pinhel  on  the  26th  December,  when  I  last 
heard  from  General  Silveira,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Torrinha. 

"  I  have  letters  from  Cadiz  to  the  23d  and  29th 
of  December,  stating  that  Marshal  Soult  had 
marched  from  the  army  engaged  in  the  operations 
against  that  place,  with  4,000  or  5,000  men,  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  December. 

'<  Generals  Mendizabel  and  Ballasteros  are  still 
at  Lleretia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Monasterio, 
and  Girard's  division  of  Mortier's  corps  at  Gua- 
dalcanal. 


M  No  material  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
position  of  the  enemy's  army  since  I  addressed 
your  lerdship  last.  The  detachment  which 
inarched  to  Castello  Branco  returned  immediately, 
and  was  sent  either  for  the  purpose  of  escorting1 
a  messenger,  or  to  obtain  intelligence..  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed^  "WELLINGTON." 

"  Curtaxo,  Jaw..  12,  181 1 . 

"  My  Lord, — Since  I  addressed  your  lordship  on 
the  5th  inst.  I  have  learnt  that  the  detachment  of 
the  enemy's  troops  which  joined  the  army  in  the 
end  of  last  mouth,,  consisted  of  eleven  battalions 
of  the  9th  corps,  and  a  body  of  troops,  which, 
under  the  command  of  General.  Gardanne,  had 
before  attempted  to  penetrate  through  Beira 
Baxa..  The  whole  are  stated  at  8,000  men,  by 
some  of  the  officers  who  saw  them,  but  I  should 
think  they  must  be  more. 

"The  other  division  of  the  9th  corps  had  not 
passed  the  frontier  when  I  last  received  accounts 
of  them ;  but  I  learn  from  an  intercepted  letter 
from  General  Drouet  to  General  Claparede,  that 
this  division  has  been  ordered  to  take  a  position  at 
Giiarda.  Their  advanced-guard  broke  up  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trance-so  in  the  night  of 
the  3d  inst. 

"  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  enemy's  army  since  I  last  addressed  yon, 
excepting  that  General  Drouet's  head-quarters 
have  been  fixed  at  Leyria  with  the  troops  which 
joined  with  him. 

"  The  enemy  continue  to  construct  boats  in  the 
Zezere;  and  have  shewn  much  jealousy  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  our  troops  on  (he  left  of 
the  Tagus,  to  command  by  their  fire  thccommut- 
nication  between  the  Zezere  and  Tagus. 
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BOOK  IX  "  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  that  Marshal  Mor- 
—  lief  arrived  at  Ronquillo,  with  a  division  of  the 
v>  corps  under  his  command,  on  the  3d  instant. 
He  has  since  continued  to  advance  into  Estrema- 
dura,  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  division 
which  had  been  at  (Guadalcanal,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Girard ;  and  I  am  concerned 
to  add,  that  I  have  just  learnt  that  he  obtained 
possession  of  Merida,  and  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Guadiana  at  that  place,  on  the  evening-  of  the 
8th  inst.  the  Spanish  troops  having  retired. 

"  They  have  left  General  Banasrero's  division  on 
their  left  flank,  between  Xeres  de  los  C'avalleros 
and  Olivenza,  with  his  communication  open  with 
Badajoz  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  Mortier's  corps 
is  followed  by  other  troops.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  WELLINGTON." 

It  appeared  evident,  by  the  accounts  which  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  that  Bonaparte  meant  to  unite 
the  entire  peninsula  to  the  French  empire.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  Joseph  in  any  matter,  and 
orders  were  transmitted  directly  to  Souls,  who 
appeared  to  hold  a  preference  to  Massena  in  the 
mind  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  the  military  gover- 
nors established  in  Spain. 

But  every  doubt  on  the  subject  was  removed 
by  an  intercepted  letter  published  in  the  memo- 
rial Military  Patriotico  of  the  25th  December. 
It  came  from  Azanza,  Joseph's  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary at  Paris,  and   was  addressed  to  one 
of  the  ministers  at  Madrid.     In   it  this  courtier 
eommunicated,  after  many  preambles,  in  which 
he  discovered  his  previous  fears  and  the  bitter- 
ness of   his  heart,  that    he   was  invited   to   the 
house  of  Talleyrand,  who  observed  to  him  that 
France  had  spent  large  sums  and  wasted  many 
armies  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  she  must  repay 
herself   and   be   compensated   for   sacrifices   se 
great ;  that  the  blood  of  Napoleon  had  been  un- 
grateful to  him,  and  had  not  taken  due  care  of 
his  interests ;    that  the  debaucheries  of  Joseph, 
and  the   ignorance  and  caprice  of  his  ministers, 
had  prolonged  a  war  which  ought  to  have  been 
terminated  long  ago;  that  Cabarras  alone  had 
done  more  mischief  to  the  French  cause  than  the 
battles  of  Baylen,  of  Talavera,  &c. ;   and  that, 
in  short,  both  the  peninsula  and  Italy  should  be 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire.     Azanza 
submitted  to  him,  that  to    change   the  dynasty, 
and  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish   name,  were  very  different  things :  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ebro 
had  submitted  to  the  government  of  Joseph  with- 
out much  disturbance;  but,  that  no  sooner  had 
Bonaparte  decreed  the  formation  of  military  go- 
vernors in  those  provinces,  than  a  great  insurrec- 
tion broke  out ;  that   in  consequence  of  the  war 
of  the  peninsula  not  being  terminated,  the  French 


generals  had  proceeded  to  treat  the  inhabitants 
in  a  cruel  and  despotic  manner ;  that  the  best 
opportunities  had  been  lost,  from  the  plans  of  the 
campaign  being  ill  combined  and  worse  exe- 
cuted ;  that  the  insurgents  had  assembled  the 
cortes,  and  were  employed  in  forming  an  univer- 
sal legislation  for  all  parts  of  the  monarchy;  that 
in  consequence  of  a  novelty  so  pernicious,  all 
parties  would  join  that  of  the  insurgents ;  that 
the  latter  would  prefer  death  before  slavery;  that 
the  war  would  become  much  more  lasting ;  and 
that  the  English  would  not  cease  to  assist  them 
in  such  circumstances,  &c.  To  all  this,  the  ex- 
bishop  of  Autun  replied,  that  he  was  not  invited 
to  throw  doubts  on  a  point  that  was  already  de- 
cided upon  by  the  highest  wisdom,  and  the  most 
profound  policy ;  and  concluded  with  compli- 
menting him  on  his  henceforward  belonging  to 
the  "  great  family." 

On  the  9th  of  January,  Coimbra  was  occupied 
by  Drouet.  Colonel  Trant  found  the  enemy  too 
strong  for  him,  and  therefore  evacuated  and  re- 
treated across  the  Vonga  towards  Porto. 

The  reinforcements  received  by  Massena  at 
this  time  were  9,000  infantry  and  only  300  caval- 
ry, a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  a  small  park 
of  artillery. 

Every  effort  was  used  to  reinforce  Lord  Wel- 
lington, while  his  lordship's  exertions  were  truly 
laudable,  as  appears  from  the  following  private 
letter  :— 

"  The   activity  and   zeal   displayed   by   Lord 
Wellington,  is   (he  theme  of  every  loyal   Portu- 
guese and  British  soldier.     His  lordship  takes  his 
breakfast  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  is 
on  horseback  at  five,  reconnoitring  his  out-posts, 
as  well  as   every  position  where  his    attendance 
may  be  necessary.     He  writes  a  great  deal ;  and 
where  secrecy  is  required,  his  lordship  copies  his 
dispatches  himself.     He  is  at  all  times  very  ab- 
stemious, and  uniformly  sleeps  in  hisclotaes  on  a 
couch.     You  will  have  heard  lhat  the  reinforce- 
ments received  by  the  French  are  a  part  of  the 
9th  corps,   under  General   Drouet,  consisting  of 
15,000  wen,  with  provisions,  &c.     Hitherto  their 
arrival  has  caused   no  movement   in  our  army ; 
many,  however,  talk  of  the  probability  of  a  battle 
very  soon.    The  enemy  have  thrown  three  bridges 
over  the  Zezere,  in  their  rear,  near  Pilnhete,  and 
are  busily  employed  there  in  constructing  barks, 
raffs,  &c.  which  are  seen,  by  that  part  of  our 
army  stationed  at  and   near  Chamusca,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  Marshal  Beresford 
now  is  with  30,000  men ;  hence  it  is  presumed  that 
Massena,  if  he  finds   himself  obliged  to  retreat, 
will  attempt  to  cross  the  Tagus,and  retire  through 
Alentejo.     You  have  before  been  informed,  that 
lines  were  forming  on  the  other  side  of  that  river, 
from  Moiter  to  (he  south   bank.     One   hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  were  sent  over  some  time  ago,  and 
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that  position  is  daily  made  more  formidable.  All 
the  g;i  legos  here  are  now  heroine  subject  to  be 
impressed  for  the  army  of  this  country,  and  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  (if  native)  is  laid 
hold  of  for  the  same  service ;  so  that  in  the 
country  we  see  nothing  but  military.  The  ma- 
rines from  the  men  of  war  now  garrison  this 
city.  We  have  no  oiher  troops  here  except  the 
Corpo  de  Commercio  :  even  the  catjadores  (sharp- 
shooters), consisting  of  very  respectable  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  marched  oft'  to  the  army  long 
since,  and  have  behaved  very  well  in  several 
skirmishes.  In  short,  the  greatest  part  of  thd 
country  is  iu  arms ;  and  from  all  we  see  and  hear, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  issue  of  the 
present  struggle  will  be  fortunaterand  glorious  to 
the  brave  Portuguese  troops,  and  add  fresh  lau- 
rels to  the  brows  of  our  countrymen,  serving  in 
this  just  and  meritorious  cause." 

The  siege  of  Tortosa  was  truly  to  the  honor 
of  the  Spanish  name.  The  Spaniards  at  this 
iitne  had  the  elements  of  a  great  people,  but  were 
depressed  by  a  bad  government.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  French  journal  of  this 
siege,  which  was  very  voluminous. 

"  The  engineers  caused  a  road  to  be  rapidly 
constructed  over  the  mountains  and  rocks,  which 
extend  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  from  Me- 
quinenza  to  Xerta,  in  order  that  the  3d  corps, 
charged  with  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  might  be  able 
to  transport  by  land  the  field-artillery,  the  bag- 
gage, and  every  thing  which  could  not  come  by 
Uie  navigation  of  the  Ebro> 

"  The  general-in-chief,  Count  Sucliet,  for  the 
purpose  of  completely  insulating  Catalonia  from 
the  rest  of  Spain,  and  of  favoring  the  move- 
ments of  the  7th  corps,  caused  one  of  his  divi- 
sions to  advance  in  front  of  the  tvte-de-pont  of 
Tortosa,  with  a  corps  upon  Cenia,  to  observe  (he 
army  of  the  Valencians ;  and  constructed  tetes- 
de-pont  on  (he  Ebro,  in  front  of  Xerta  and  Mo- 
ra, in  order  to  remain  master  of  the  approaches 
of  the  left  bank  and  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  We  awaited  in  this  position,  till  the  month 
of  December,  the  assembling  of  the  troops  who 
were  to  protect  the  siege  from  the  enterprises  of 
the  Catalonians.  During  this  time  the  corps  of 
(he  army  had  to  sustain  a  number  of  encounters 
with  the  Valencians,  the  Catalonians,  and  the 
garrison  of  Tortosa,  in  which  (he  enemy,  con- 
stantly beaten,  lost  about  4,000  men." 

After  detailing  other  preliminary  operations, 
the  journal  thus  described  the  fortress. 

"  Tortosa,  washed  by  the  Ebro,  and  with  a 
chain  of  mountains  at  its  back,  is  surrounded  by 
u  wall  with  bastions,  of  which  one  part  in  in  the 
plain,  and  the  other  is  raised  on  heights  of  gra- 
nite, almost  every  where  destitute  of  soil,  about 
200  feet  high.  The  fortress  has  for  its  citadel, 
an  old  castle  upon  an  elevated  rocki  When,  in 
1708,  the  French  made  their  attack  by  the  bas- 
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tion   Saint  Pierre,    which  is    on  a    height,    (hey  BOOK  IX. 
were   obliged  to  form,  almost  throughout,  their- • 
trenches    with   bags  of    earth,    which   they   had 
brought,  and  they  were  twenty  days  in  construct- 
ing- their   batteries.     The  Spaniards    since    then 
have  strengthened   this  ba-stioa  with  a  good  en- 
trenchment, and  have  constructed  in  advance  of 
it  the   fort  of  Orleans;  ihey   have  also  crowned 
the  other  heights  with  horned-works. 

"  The  siege  commenced  on  the  20th  December, 
and  the  general-in-chief  determined  that  the  at- 
tack should  be  conducted  upon  the  demi-bastion 
Saint  Pierre,  which  rests  upon  the  lower  Ebro. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  direct  a  false  attack 
against  fort  Orleans,  which  enfiladed  the  lower 
ground.  The  trenches  were  therefore  opened 
against  this  fort  on  the  evening  of  the  lyth.  At 
day-break  we  were  not  completely  covered  with 
(lie  parapets,  and  the  balls  of  the  enemy  carried 
off'  the  bags  of  the  earth  and  the  gabions;  but 
the  trenches  were  mostly  maintained  throughout. 
Captain  Sea,  of  the  engineers,  a  young  officer  of 
great  promise,  was  killed  by  a  ball  which  struck 
his  head. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  20th,  favored  by  ils  dark- 
ness and  a  violent  wind  which  prevented  the  ene- 
my from  seeing  or  hearing,  the  labours  of  the 
trenches  were  conducted  with  such  energy,  that 
at  day-break  every  thing  was  under  cover.  The 
enemy  at  last  perceiving  our  works,  opened  a 
violent  fire  with  all  the  artillery  that  could  bear 
upon  them;  but  this  hail  of  bombs,  chain-shot, 
balls,  grenades,  and  stones  thrown  from  mortars, 
did  little  damage,  and  did  not  drive  away  the 
workme-n.  The  Spaniards  attempted  without  suc- 
cess a  sally  in  the  plain  ;  as  they  were  enfiladed 
by  the  fire  of  the  parallel  of  Orleans,  and  taken 
in  reverse  by  the  fire  of  the  right  bank,  their  sallies 
could  not  be  dangerous  against  the  parallel  of 
Saint  Pierre. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  21st  the  works  were  con- 
tinually improved,  At  day-break  the  enemy 
opened  a  brisk  fire,  and  caused  us  the  loss  of 
some  men  by  the  shells  which  he  threw  into  the 
trenches.  His  artillerymen  took  a  very  goed  aim. 
On  the  left  of  the  centre  parallel  there  was  thrice 
formed  a  battlement  with  bags  of  earth,  for  Uie 
purpose  of  placing  a  sentinel  there,  and  thrice  it 
was  carried  away  with  the  head  of  the  sentinel. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  perceiv- 
ing our  labours  by  means  of  fire-balls  which  he 
threw  into  the  air,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from 
his  covered-way,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  a 
shower  ef  chain-shot :  it  w;is  necessary  to  remove 
the  workmen  four  different  times.  We  lost  about 
twenty  men.  By  day  there  was  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade from  the  fortress :  the  works  begun  were 
completed. 

«  In  the  night  of  the  2.1th  the  firing  was  very 
violent :    the  enemy  made  sallies  on  almost  all 
points,  which  dispersed  the  workmen  employed  iu 
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BCOK  IX.  the  attack  of  Fort  Orleans.     In  the  centre,  the 

parallel  was  advanced  within  thirty  toises  of  the 

CHAP.  V.  place  of  arms  of  the  bastion  St.  Pierre.  The 
enemy  made  a  sally  from  his  tdte-de-pont,  which 
was  easily  repulsed.  During  the  day  the  can- 
nonade WHS  brisk  :  in  general,  the  besieged  fired 
more  than  1,000  shot  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
our  daily  loss  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  men. 

"  At  eleven  in  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  enemy 
opened  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  : 
at  the  close  of  which  he  made  a  desperate  sally 
against  the  parallel  of  attack  on  fort  St.  Pierre. 
The  guard  of  the  44th  regiment  repulsed  them 
with  the  bayonet,  and  made  some  prisoners.  He 
continued  his  fire  of  chain-shot,  &c.  till  one  in 
the  morning;  when  he  attempted  a  new  sally, 
which  was  also  repulsed.  The  parallels  from 
this  time  confined  him  too  much  to  permit  him  to 
deploy  many  troops.  During  the  day,  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  was  less  vigorous  than  usual.  The 
second  parallels  had  been  lined  with  sharp- 
shooters placed  behind  battlements  formed  of 
bags  of  earth,  who  annoyed  the  Spanish  artillery- 
men, and  forced  them  to  shut  their  embrasures. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  2Cth,  it  was  wished  to 
continue,  by  sap,  the  approach  to  the  place  of 
arms  of  the  bastion  St.  Pierre.  Tbe  enemy,  after 
having  thrown  hand-grenades  from  the  salient 
angle  of  his  place  of  arms,  all  at  once  leaped  over 
the  pallisades  of  tbe  covered-way,  burst  upon  the 
head  of  the  sap,  and  threw  the  workmen  into 
confusion.  The  brave  Clause,  serfeant  of  the 
sappers,  remained  firm  at  the  head  of  his  party. 
He  drove  back  above  sixty  Spaniards  with  gre- 
nades, and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  until  he 
fell  severely  wounded.  Captain  Fourcauhl,  of 
the  artillery,  with  his  usual  energy,  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  to  their  place  of  arms,  and  soon  drove 
them  even  from  that.  He  was  struck  by  a  i-nus- 
ket-shot.  Lieutenant  Lenaercier,  of  the  engi- 
neers, whose  behaviour  was  most  gallant  during 
the  siege,  had  his  arm  broken ;  several  sappers 
were  wounded. 

"  In  the  day  oar  working  parties  were  so  much 
annoyed  by  the  enemy's  artillery  that  th«y  could 
not  proceed.  Such  of  tbe  enemy  as  defended  the 
covered-way,  and  the  artillerymen  through  the 
embrasures,  were  equally  annoyed  by  our  sharp- 
shooters from  the  second  parallel. 

"  On  the  27th,  the  enemy,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  general  sally,  before  our  batteries  began 
to  play,  kept  up  an  extraordinary  fire.  Captain- 
Poussin,  of  the  artillery,  was  killed  by  a  grape 
shot  in  the  forehead. 

"  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  sallying 
forth  by  the  gate  del  Rastro,  advanced  in  force 
to  take  our  parallels  in  reverse:  but  General  Hu- 
bert, rushing  at  the  head  of  the  6th  light,  and 
116th,  threw  himself  on  the  enemy  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  with  immense  carnage.  At  tbe 


same  time  they  attacked  our  parallels  in  front ; 
they  were  vigorously  repulsed  from  the  height  of 
Orleans,  but  on  the  plain  they  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing us  from  where  we  had  crowned  the  place  of  arms 
of  the  bastion  St.  Pierre ;  Lieutenant  Jacquand,  of 
the  artillery,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
back,  at  the  head  of  some  sappers.  This  brave 
young  man  died  by  the  bayonet,  without  quitting 
the  lodgement  he  had  made.  Some  Spaniards 
penetrated  to  the  second  parallel,  where  they 
were  killed.  The  lodgement  of  the  covered-way 
was  immediately  retaken.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, had  time  to  set  fire  to  the  gabions,  and  de- 
stroy some  of  the  works.  This  sally  cost  the 
Spaniards  400  men. 

"  During  thv  28th  all  the  batteries  played. 
The  demi-bastion,  St.  Pierre,  enveloped  in  a 
girdle  of  fire,  was  crushed  and  silenced.  The 
fire  of  the  half-moon  was  also  extinguished.  Tht 
bastion  of  St.  John  had  only  one  serviceable  gun 
on  the  flank.  The  advanced  redoubt  of  Orleans 
had  still  some  guns  in  play.  The  battery,  No.  1, 
was  a  good  deal  annoyed.  Our  batteries  on  the 
right  bank,  although  a  vigorous  fire  was  kept  up 
on  them  from  the  castle,  the  ttte-de-pont,  and  la» 
Tenasas,  kept  up  their  fire.  Five  of  the  boats 
which  supported  the  bridge  were  sunk  ;•  the  plat- 
form of  the  bridge,  notwithstanding,  did  not  se- 
parate; and  it  floated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  a  passage  to  a  few  stragglers. 

"  lu  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  lodgement  at 
the  foot  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered-way  be- 
longing to  the  demi-bastion  of  St.  Pierre  was  ex- 
tended twenty  toises.  The  counterscarp  was 
crowned  by  a  lodgement,  which,  commencing  at 
the  returning  angle  of  the  place  of  arms,  was  car- 
ried thirty  toises  beyond  the  traverse.  Beyond  the 
traverse  the  counterscarp  was  not  lined,  which 
shortened  the  siege  by  twenty-four  hours.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  this  defect  in  the  fortification 
to  immediately  commence  the  descent  and  passage 
of  the  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  scarp  of 
the  bastion ;  but  t  ho  work  undertaken  was  too  much. 
The  enemy  commenced  a  brisk  fire  from  two  guns, 
and  after  having  driven  our  sappers  from  the 
ditch,  with  grenades  and  shells,  which  they  rolled 
down  from  the  ramparts,  they  also  threw  some 
burning  faggots,  which  were  pitched  and  tarred, 
that  set  fire  to  our  gabions.  From  that  time,  we 
restricted  ourselves  to  a  lodgement  on  the  coun- 
terscarp, and  the  descent  of  the  ditch  was  begun. 

'*•  At  day-light,  we  discovered  that  the  enemy, 
had  abandoned  their  tete-de-pont,  after  having 
set  fire  to  whatever  was  combustible.  They  leu 
us  three  pie«es  of  cannon. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  31st,  the  descent  of  the 
ditch  having  been  completed,  the  passage  thereof 
was  easily  effected  to  the  mine.  The  only  ob- 
struction to  this  operation  was  the  discharge  of 
some  grenades  and  a  few  musket-shut,  Tbe  mi- 
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ners  met  with  a  body  of  mason's-work  harder 
than  a  rock.  Their  progress  was  consequently 
slow,  although  they  were  relieved  every  half- 
hour. 

"  The  two  lodgements  of  the  covered-way  were 
extended  to  the  ditch  of  the  flank  of  the  bastion. 
During  this  operation  \ve  lost  Capt.  Hudry,  of  the 
engineers,  an  excellent  officer,  who  was  killed 
by  a  musket-ball  in  the  head.  The  artillery  be- 
gan a  breaching  battery  of  four  24-pouuders,  at 
the  left  of  the  descent  of  the  ditch,  upon  the 
brink  of  the  counterscarp. 

"  The  battery»  No.  5,  having  effected  a  breach 
nearly  practicable  in  the  curtain,  near  the  flank 
of  the  demi-bastion,  St.  Pierre,  the  place  of  arms 
was  occupied  for  the  purpose  of,  taking1  advan- 
tage of  the  breach  in  the  curtain  on  the  day  of 
the  assault. 

"  The  enemy  appeared  exceedingly  alarmed 
at  the  operation  of  mining ;  at  ten  in  the  morning 
he  hoisted  the  white  flag,,  and  the  fire  was  sus- 
pended from  all  our  batteries,  but  the  works  were 
continued.  The  conferences  lasted  until  night 
without  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation* 

"  In  the  night  of  the  tsf^  the  four-gun  24- 
pounder  breaching-battery  was  ready.  The  miner 
continued  his  labours.  Nothing  new  was  under- 
taken. All  the  earth-work  was.  finished,  and  we 
had  only  to  wait  the  effect  of  the  breaching-bat- 
tery and  the  mine,,  and  to  rush  to  the  assault. 

"  At  day-break  the  breaching-battery,  which 
was  distant  only  ten  toiscs  from  the  fortification  it 
was  firing  on,  was  rapidly  sapping  the  bottom  of 
the  rampart.  It  effected  two  breaches,  which  were 
very  practicable.  The  comuiander-in-cbief  issued 
his  orders  to  the  troops,  and  prepared,  to  make 
the  assault  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Since  the  morning,  three  white  flags  were 
hoisted  in  the  town  and  forts,  but  as  the  governor 
had  availed  himself  of  a  similar  opportunity  on 
the  preceding  evening  to  make  ridiculous  propo- 
sals, our  fire  was  not  suspended  in  the  least  de- 
gree. The  flags  of  truce  were  driven  back  into 
the  tow,n,  and  the  general-in-chief  required  as  a, 


preliminary  to  receiving  them,  that  one  of  the  BOOK  IX. 
forts  should   be  delivered   up  to  us.     At  last,  at  • 


1811. 


one  o'clock,  our  troops  were  admitted  into  the  CHAP.  V. 
advanced  works  of  the  castle,  and  the  general- 
in-chief  immediately  penetrated  to  the  castle  with 
some  select  companies.  The  breaches  were,  at 
the  same  time,  taken  possession  of,  and  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  at  discretion,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  general-in-chief  was  about  to  give 
orders  for  the  assault: 

"  Thus  the  fortress  of  Tortosa  sustained  seven- 
teen days  investment,  thirteen  nights  of  open 
trenches,  and  four  days  bombardment  and  cannon- 
ade. We  had  completely  established  ourselves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ;  the  mining  operations 
bad  been  carried  on  for  two  days,  and  there  were 
three  practicable  breaches  in  the  body  of  the 
place.  The  garrison  could  not  have  defended 
themselves  an  hour  longer,  without  being  put  to 
the  sword ;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion. 

"  The  garrison  consisted'  of  9,000  men  before 
the  siege,  in  which  they  lost  1,200.  The  besieg- 
ing army,  which  was  10,000  strong,,  only  lost 
300  men. 

"  We  found  in  the  fortress  177  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  great  deal  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. The  enemy's  artillery  fired  20,000  rounds. 
Our  besieging  park  consisted  of  50  pieces,  from 
which  we  only  discharged  15,000  rounds  in  13 
nights.  We  completed  a  line  of  trenches,  of  the 
extent  of  3,200  toises,  in  performing  which  w« 
had  the  advantage  of  very  fine  weather,  and  nights 
without  moonlight. 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  third  corps,  like  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  fought,  and  dug  the  earth  witb 
equal  ardour.  The  officers  of  the  infantry  begin 
to  understand  the  art  of  war  as  applied  to  sieges. 
General  Valec  directed  the  artillery  with  a  judg- 
ment and  activity  above  all  praise.  The  services 
of  the  engineer  officer*  were  enthusiastic.  It  was 
impossible  to  form  a  collection  of  better  officers. 
Unfortunately  five  excellent  engineer  officers  were- 
killed,  arid  several  wounded. 

«  Tortosa,  Jan.  3,  1811..  "  ROGUIAT." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Particulars  of  the  Attack  of  the  Isle  of  France.— Proclamation  issued  there  in  the  Name  of  his 
Majesty  George  III.— Description  of  the  Isle. — French  jicoount,  printed  at  the  Isle  of  France. ^~ 
Particulars  of  the  Gapture  of  Banda. 


HAVING,  among  other  captures  by  the  British, 
slightly  mentioned  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
the  third  Chapter  of  this  Book,  we  shall,  ia  the 


present,  give  the  particulars,  whii-h  were  not  pub- 
lished in  the  London  gay.ette  till  February  13. 
A  dispatch,    of  which   the  following  was  an 
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BOOK-  IX.  extract,  was  at  this  period  received  by  the  Earl 
»f  Liverpool,  from  R.  T.  Farquhar,  Esq.  dated 


CHAT.  VI.    Port  Louis,   Isle  of  France,   7th  of  December, 
-^  ~^  1810:— 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  lordship,  that 
on  the  5th  instant  I  assumed  the  government  of 
these  islands,  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
a  commission  issued  by  the  right  honourable  the 
governor-general  of  India  in  council.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  naval  and  military  operations  has 
added  a  most  important  colony  to  the  dominions 
of  his  majesty,  and  wrested  from  the  enemy  one 
of  his  most  destructive  means  of  annoying'  the 
British  commerce  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  provide  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dependen- 
cies, until  bis  majesty's  further  pleasure  shall  be 
known,  on  the  same  principles  as  were  adopted 
on  the  surrender  of  Bourbon  ;  as  the  arrange- 
ments which  I  provisionally  made  th<«re  have  met 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  right  honorable 
the  governor-general  in  council. 

"  I  have  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  through 
the  able  and  judicious  arrangements  made  by  the 
Honorable  Lieutenant-general  Abercromby,  the 
transfer  of  the  government  has  been  effected  in 
perfect  tranquillity;  and,  lam  happy  to  add,  that 
the  inhabitants  have  already  ample  reason  to  re- 
joice at  a  transition  from  a  state  bordering  on  fa- 
mine and  slavery,  to  the  blessings  of  abundance 
and  liberty,  which  are  enjoyed  by  all  those  who 
have  the  happiness  to  lire  under  British  protec- 
tion. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  your  lordship 
a  copy  of  the  proclamation  which  I  have  issuea, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, until  some  more  permanent  arrangements 
can  be  effected." 

Translation  of  the  proclamation  issued  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third,  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  Whereas,  his  most  gracious  majesty  the  king 
has  taken  under  his  government  the  Isle  of  France; 
these  are  to  make  known  (o  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  colony,  Europeans,  Creoles,  planters, 
merchants,  &c.  that  the  regulations  hitherto  ob- 
served in  the  civil  administration  of  justice,  and 
of  the  police,  will  be  preserved.  The  laws  and 
customs,  also,  which  are  now  in  force,  will  be 
ebserved. 

"  The  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  will 
be  strictly  protected  ;  and  they  are  invited  to  bring 
to  market  as  usual  the  various  produce  of  their 
plantations  and  gardens.  The  English  are  come 
to  establish  a  firm  and  perpetual  friendship  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  will 
have  the  means  of  disposing  of  their  merchandize 
on  the  most  favorable  term%  and  who  will  enjoy 
all  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  other  sub- 


jects of  his  majesty.  Another  proclamation,  here, 
after  to  be  promulgated,  will  explain  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  observed  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  government.  It  will  at  the  same  time  de- 
tail the  conditions  and  cases  in  which  permission 
to  trade  will  be  granted.  Every  individual  is  di- 
rected to  continue,  till  further  orders,  to  fulfil  his 
respective  duty,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
superiors.  All  public  orders,  and  generally  all 
public  affairs,  of  whatever  nature,  will  be  issued 
and  transacted  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. God  save  the  king. 

"  Port  Louis,,  hie  of  France*  Dec.  5,  1810. 

"  R.  T.  FARQUIIAR,  acting  governor  of  the 
Isles  of  France,  Bourbon,  and  their  dependencies. 

"  By  order,  "  A.  BARRY, 

Chief  secretary  to  the  government. 

"  This  proclamation  shall    be  registered   and 
printed." 


Lieutenant  Cator,  acting  as  commander  of  his 
majesty's  sloop  the  Otter,  arrived  in  London, 
February  13,  with  dispatches  from  Vice-admiral 
Bertie,  comiuaiider-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  ships 
and  vesels  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  John 
Wilson  Croker,  esq.  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
of  which  the  following  are  copies  : — 

"  dtfricaine,  in  Port  Louis,  Isle  of 
France,  Dec.  6,  1810. 

"  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  their  lordships,  the  capture 
of  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies,  com- 
prehending the  extirpation  of  the  naval  force  of 
the  enemy  in  these  seas,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  last  remaining  colonial  territory  of  France. 

"  By  my  communication  addressed  to  you  on 
the  12th  of  October  last,  and  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land by  the  Otter,  from  Bourbon,  1  had  the  ho- 
nor to  acquaint  you,  (hat  I  was  on  the  point  of 
resuming  the  blockade  of  the  Isle  of  France ;  I 
accordingly  arrived  off  this  port  on  the  19th,  and, 
finding  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  two  only  apparently  in  a  state  of 
forward  equipment,  I  left  Captain  Rowley  with 
the  Boadicea,  Nisus,  and  Nereide,  (late  La  Venus, 
captured  by  Commodore  Rowley)  to  watch  the 
movement  of  (he  enemy;  and,  having  previously 
detached  the  Ceylon  and  Staunch  to  convoy  the 
division  of  troops  from  Bourbon  to  Rodriguez,  I 
proceeded  with  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
(Major-general  the  Honorable  John  Abercromby) 
who  had  embarked  in  thr  Af'ricaine,  towards  that 
anchorage.  On  the  24th  I  was  joined  by  Rear- 
admiral  Drury,  with  a  division  of  his  squadron, 
viz.  Russell,  Clorinde,  Doris,  Phaeton,  Buce- 
p  hulas,  Cornelia  and  Hesper;  and  taking  under 
my  orders  for  the  time  being,  the  rear-admiral 
with  the  ships  under  his  command,  I  was  enabled 
to  strengthen  the  blockading  squadron,  by 
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detaching  tbe  Cornelia  and  Hesper  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  with  the  others  made  all  sail  for  Ro- 
driguez, v,  here  the  squadron  arrived  on  the  3d 
of  November,  and  found  lying  there  the  division 
of  troops  from  Bombay  ;  on  the  6th  arrived  the 
division  from  Madras,  under  convoy  of  the  Psyche 
and  Cornwallis.  On  the  8th  Rear-admiral  Drury 
sailed  with  the  Russel,  Phaeton,  and  Bucephalus, 
to  resume  his  command  in  India;  on  the  12th  ar- 
rived the  division  from  Bourbon  under  convoy  of 
the  Ceylon. 

"  The  divisions  from  Bengal  and  the  Cape  not 
arrivingfby  the  20th,  the  season  being  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  anchorage  (surrounded  by  reefs) 
by  no  means  secure,  more  particularly  for  so  large 
a  number  of  ships,  1  determined  on  weighing  with 
the  whole  fleet  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  pro- 
posing the  convoy  should  cruize  to  windward 
until  joined  by  one  or  other  of  the  divisions. 
Very  fortunately  intelligence  was  received  on 
the  night  of  the  21st,  that  the  Bengal  division, 
under  convoy  of  the  Illustrious,  was  in  the  oiling. 
General  Abercromby  deemed  if,  as  well  as  myself, 
adviseable  they  should  not  anchor ;  but  that, 
having  communicated  with  the  convoy,  and  given 
them  such  supplies  as  they  might  essentially  re- 
quire, we  should  proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  without  waiting-  the  junction  of  the 
troops  expected  from  the  Cape.  The  whole  fleet 
accordingly  weighed  from  the  anchorage,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  bore  up  for  the  point  of 
debarkation  it  had  been  determined  to  occupy  in 
Grande  Baye,  about  twelve  miles  to  windward 
of  Port  Louis,  where  the  Africaine  leading  in,  and 
the  several  ships  of  war  following  with  the  con- 
voy, according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  the 
whole  fleet  was  at  anchor  by  fen  o'clock  A.  M. 
consisting  of  nearly  seventy  sail ;  and  the  army, 
with  their  artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition,  the 
several  detachments  of  marines  serving  in  the 
squadron,  with  a  large  body  of  seamen,  disem- 
barked the  same  day,  without  a  single  loss  or 
accident ;  a  division  of  ships  still  maintained  a 
vigilant  blockade  of  the  port;  another  division 
remained  for  the  protection  of  the  convoy  at  the 
anchorage ;  and  a  third,  under  my  immediate 
command,  shifted  their  stations  as  circumstances 
required,  to  keep  up  a  more  effectual  communi- 
cation with  the  army  as  it  advanced,  and  which 
was  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  provisions  and 
stores  wholly  on  the  resources  of  the  navy. 

"  On  the  2d  instant,  the  governor-general,  De 
Caen,  proposed  terms  of  capitulation,  and,  com- 
missioners being  appointed  on  either  side,  a  capi- 
tulation was  signed  and  ratified  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d  instant,  at  the  British  head-quarters. 

"  IB  a  combined  operation  of  this  nature,  the 
ultimate  success  of  which  must  essentially,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  zealous 
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and.  emulative  co-operation  and  support  through  BOOK  IX. 
each  gradation ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
where  these  features  have  been  so  eminently  con- 
spicuous in  every  rank,  and  in  every  situation 
and  circumstance,  the  recommendation  of  parti- 
cular individuals  to  their  lordships'  more  imme- 
diate notice  may  be  deemed  superfluous. 

"  It  in,  however,  from  a  sense  of  justice  that  I 
record  the  services  of  Captain  Beaver,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Nisus,  whom  I  entrusted  with  the 
superintendance  of  the  whole  arrangements  for 
the  disposition  and  debarkation  of  the  army,  and 
whose  abilities  and  experience  on  similar  occa- 
sions particularly  qualified  him  to  undertake  this 
important  duty.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Captain 
Patterson,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Hesper,  and  of 
Lieutenant  B.  Street,  commanding  the  government 
armed-ship  Emma,  who  were  employed  for  many 
successive  nights  in  sounding,  and  (as  it  has  been 
proved)  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  an- 
chorage on  the  enemy's  coast,  and  who  were 
equally  strenuous  in  thefr  services  in  various  ways 
on  shore. 

"  I  beg  also  to  recommend  to  their  lordships' 
notice,  Lieutenant  Edward  Lloyd,  who  rolun- 
teered  his  services,  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  many  former  instances,  has  received  the  most 
honorable  testimonies  of  his  gallantry. 

"  From  the  absence  of  some  of  the  ships,  I  hare 
not  been  able  to  collect  the  returns  of  the  number 
of  marines  and  seamen  landed,  or  of  the  loss,  but 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  it  has  been  very 
inconsiderable. 

"  Various  considerations  have  impelled  me  to 
dispatch  the  Menelaus  with  the  least  delay  pos- 
sible; and  having  entrusted  these  communications 
to  the  care  of  Captain  Rowley,  who  will  be  the 
bearer  of  them  to  their  lordships,  I  beg  to  refer 
their  lordships  to  him  for  every  further  particu- 
lar, and  to  add,  that  his  long  and  arduous  services 
on  this  station  have  established  a  just  claim  to  any 
honorable  distinction  it  may  please  their  lordships 
or  the  country  to  bestow  on  him. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)         "  A.  BERTIE.*' 

Such  were  the  naval  details  of  this  capture :  the 
military  operations  were  thus  communicated  by 
the  honorable  Major-general  Abercromby,  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool: — 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  the  Isle  of  France  surrendered,  by  capitiv 
lation,  on  the  3d  inst.  to  the  united  force  iui<'/er 
the  command  of  Vice-admiral  Bertie  and  my^jf. 

"  I  must  refer  your  lordship  for  the  partic  Calais 
of  the  operations  which  led  to  this  fortunate ;  »Vent 
to  the  copy  of  my  official  letter  to  the  ri-  »ht  ho- 
8  Y  * 
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norab!e  the  governor-general,  which,  together 
wilh  other  documents,  I  have  now  the'honor  to 
transmit  to  your  lordship. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  instructions  which  I 
'811.  |]g(|  ike  honor  to  receive  from  Lord  Minfo,  I 
have  placed  Mr.  Farquhar  in  charge  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  I  confidently  trust,  that,  in  hav- 
ing adopted  this  measure,  I  shall  not  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  majesty's  government. 

"  This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to  your  lord- 
ship by  Captain  Hewitt,  my  aide-de-camp ;  and 
I  believe  your  lordship  will  find  him  perfectly 
qualified  to  afford  you  every  information  which 
you  may  require,  in  respect  to  (he  late  operations 
of  this  force." 

To  the  Right.  Hon.  Gilbert  Lord  Minto,  &c. 

"  My  lord, — I  had  the  honor  to  inform  your 
lordship,  in  my  dispatch  of  the  2Lst  ult.  that  al- 
though the  divisions  from  Bengal  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  had  not  arrived  at  the  rendezvous, 
it  bad  been  determined  that  the  fleet  should  pro- 
ceed to  sea  on  the  following  morning,  as  from  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the  threatening 
appearance  of  the  weather,  the  ships  could  no 
longer  be  considered  secure  in  their  anchorage  at 
Rodriguez;  and  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  state  to 
your  lordship,  the  measures  which  it. was  my  in- 
tention to  pursue,  even  if  we  should  still  be  disap- 
pointed in  not  being  joined  by  so  large  a  part 
of  the  armament. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Vice-ad- 
miral Bertie  received  a  communication  from  Cap- 
tain Broughton,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Illustrious, 
announcing  his  arrival  off'  the  island  with  the 
convoy  from  Bengal.  The  fleet  weighed  at  day- 
light, as  had  been  originally  arranged,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  day  a  junction  having  being  form- 
ed with  this  division,  the  fleet  bore  up  for  the 
Isle  of  France. 

"  The  greatest  obstacles  opposed  to  an  attack 
on  this  island,  with  a  considerable  force,  have  in- 
variably been  considered  to  depend  on  the  diffi- 
'  culty  of  effecting  a  landing,  from  the  reefs  which 
surround  every  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  being  enabled  to  find  an- 
chorage for  a  fleet  of  transport.*. 

"  These  difficulties  were  fortunately  removed 
by    the   indefatigable    exertions  of  Commodore 
Rowley,    assisted   by  Lieutenant  Street,  of  the 
Staunch  gun-brig,  Lieutenant  Blackiston,  of  the 
Madrass  engineers,  and   the  masters  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  Africaine  and  Boadicea.     Every  part 
,  «f  the  leeward  side  of  the  island  was  minutely 
\amined  and  sounded,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
a  i  ^ect  might  anchor  in  the  narrow  passage  formed 
by  i  'he  small  island  of  the  Gunners'  Coin  and  the 
main     land  ;  and  that  at  this  spot  there  were  open- 
ing t.  trough  the  reef,    which   would    admit  se- 
veral be    ak  to  cnter  abreast.     These  obvious  ad- 


vantages  fixed  my  determination,  although  I  re- 
gretted that  circumstances  would  not  allow  of  the 
disembarkation  being  effected  at  a  shorter  distance 
from  Port  Louis. 

"  Owing  to  light  and  baffling  winds,  the  fleet 
did  not  arrive  in  sight  of  the  island  until  the 
28th ;  and  it  was  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  before  any  of  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor. 

"  Every  arrangement  for  the  disembarkation 
bavins?  been  previously  made,  the  first  division, 
consisting  of  the  reserve,  the  grenadier  company 
of  the  59th  regiment,  with  two  six-pounders  and 
two  howitzers,  under  the  command  of  Major-ge- 
neral Ward?,  effected  a  landing  in  the  bay  of 
Mapon,  without  the  smallest  opposition,  the  enemy 
having  retired  from  Fort  Mariastvi,  situated  a*t 
the  head  of  Grand  Bay,  and  the  nearest  port  to 
us  which  they  occupied. 

"  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  part  of  the  European 
force  had  been  formed,  it  became  necessary  to 
move  forward,  as  the  first  five  miles  of  the  road 
lay  through  a  very  thick  wood,  which  made  it  tin 
object  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  give  the 
enemy  time  to  occupy  if. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel  Smyth  having  been  left 
with  his  brigade  to  cover  the  la'iding-place,  with 
orders  to  follow  next  morning,  the  column  marched 
about  four  o'clock,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
more  open  country,  without  any  efforts  having 
been  made  by  the  enemy  to  retard  our  progress  ; 
a  few  shot  only  having  been  fired  by  a  small  pi- 
quet, by  which  Lieutenat-colop*!  Keating,  Lieu- 
tenant Ash,  of  his  majesty's  12th  regiment,  and 
a  few  men  of  the  advanced-guard,  were  wounded. 
Having  halted  for  a  few  hours  during  the  night, 
the  army  again  moved  forward  before  day-light, 
with"  the  "intention  of  not  halting  till  arrived  be- 
fore Port  Louis;  but  the  troops  having  become 
extremely  exhausted,  not  only  from  the  exertion 
which  they  had  already  made,  but  from  having 
been  almost  totally  deprived  of  water,  of  which 
this  part  of  the  country  is  destitute,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  take  up  a  position  at  Moulin  a  Poudre, 
about  five  miles  short  of  the  town. 

"  Early  the  next  morning.  Lieutenant-colonel 
M'Leod,  with  his  brigade,  was  detached  to  seize 
the  batteries  at  Tombeau  and  Tortue,  and  open 
a  communication  with  the  fleet;  as  it  had  been 
previously  arranged  that  we  were  to  draw  our 
supplies  from  those  two  points. 

"  The  main  body  of  the  army,  soon  after  it 
had  moved  off  its  ground,  was  attacked  by  a  corps 
of  the  enemy,  Which,  with  several  field-pieces, 
had  taken  a  strong  position,  very  favorable  for 
attempting  to  make  an  impression  on  the  head  of 
(he  column,  as  it  showed  itself  at  the  end  of  a 
narrow  road,  with  a  thick  wood  on  each  flank. 
The  European  flank  battalions,  which  formed 
the  advanced-guard,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell,  of  the  83d  regiment, 
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and  under  the  general  direction  of  General 
Warde,  formed  with  as  much  regularity  as  »lie 
bad  and  broken  ground  would  admit  of,  charged 
the  enemy  vifh  me  greatest  spirit,  and  compelled 
him  to  refire  with  the  loss  of  his  guns,  and  many 
killed  and  wounded.  This  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  fall  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  a 
most  excellent  and  valuable  officer,  as  well  as 
Major  O'Keefe,  of  the  12th  regiment,  whom  I 
have  also  every  reason  sincerely  to  regret. 

«'  In  the  course  of  tire  forenoon  the  army  occu- 
pied a  position  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines,  just 
beyond  the* range  of  cannon-shot.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  I  was  employed  in  making 
arrangements  for  detaching  a  corps  to  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  town,  and  placing  myself  in  a  si- 
tuation to  make  a  general  attack,  General  de 
Caen  proposed  to  capitulate.  Many  of  the  ar- 
ticles appeared  to  Vice-admiral  Bertie  and  my- 
self to  be  perfectly  inadmissible;  but  the  French 
governor  having,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
acceded  to  our  terms,  a  capitulation  for  the 
surrender  of  this  colony  and  its  dependencies  was 
finally  concluded. 

"  Your  lordship  will  perceive,  that  the  ca- 
pitulation is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
your  instructions,  with  a  single  exception,  that 
the  garrison  is  not  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 
"  Although  the  determined  courage  and  high 
state  of  discipline  of  the  army,  which  your  lord- 
ship has  done  me  the  honor  to  place  under  my 
command,  could  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  in 
ray  mind  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  an  attack  upon 
the  town,  I  was  nevertheless  prevailed  upon  to 
acquiesce  in  (his  indulgence  being  granted  to 
the  enemy,  from  the  desire  of  ^paring  the  lives  of 
many  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  out  of  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
having  long  laboured  under  the  most  degrading 
misery  and  oppression,  (and  knowing  confiden- 
tially your  lordship's  further  views  in  regard  to 
this  army),  added  to  the  late  period  of  the  season, 
when  every  hour  became  valuable;  I  considered 
these  to  be  motives  of  much  more  national  im- 
portance, than  any  injury  that  could  arise  from  a 
small  body  of  troops,  at  so  remote  a  distance  from 
Europe,  being  permitted  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  free  from  any  engagement.  In  every 
other  particular,  we  have  gained  all  which  could 
have  been  acquired,  if  the  town  had  been  carried 
by  nssaulf. 

"  During  the  course  of  this  short  service,  the 
enemy  has  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
army  in  general  for  displaying  the  ardent  zeal 
and  animated  courage  with  which  every  indivi- 
dual is  inspired  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  my  duty 
to  represent  to  your  lordship,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  merits  of  every  corps  under  my  com- 
mand. The  officers  and  men  (European  as  well 
as  native)  have  cheerfully  and  patiently  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  greatest  fatigues  aud  privations.  BOOKJX. 
During  the  advance  of  the  army,  the  troops  were 
unable,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to 
procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water;  but  this 
trying  circumstance  did  not  produce  a  single  mur- 
mur, or  the  smallest  mark  of  discontent  or  dis- 
approbation. 

"  I  felt  myself  particularly  indebted  to  Lieut.- 
colonels  Picton,  Gibbs,  Kelso,  Keating,  M'Leod, 
and  Smyth,  who  commanded  the  different  bri- 
gades, as  well  as  to  Major  Taynton,  (he  senior 
officer  of  the  artillery,  of  whose  services  I  was 
deprived  by  a  wound  which  he  received  on  the 
day  the  army  occupied  a  position  before  this  town. 

"  Although  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  zeal  of  the  heads  of  departments,  I 
feel  it  a  particular  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to 
express,  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  the  obliga- 
tions which  I  owe  to  Dr.  Harris,  the  supemi- 
tending-surgeon,  and  to  the  medical  staff'  in  ge- 
neral, for  their  unremitting  attention,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  important  duty  reposed  in  them. 

"  I  have  received  every  assistance  from  Lieu- 
tenant Gregory,  my  military  secretary,  and  t lie- 
whole  of  my  personal  staftl 

"  To  Major  Caldwell,  of  the  Madrass  en- 
gineers, and  who  accompanied  me  from  India,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  most  able  and  assiduous  ex- 
ertions. Since  his  arrival  amongst  these  islands 
he  has  been  indefatigable  in  procuring  the  ne- 
cessary information,  in  respect  to  the  defence  of 
this  colony,  and  through  his  means  I  was  put  in 
possession  of  an  accurate  plan  of  the  town,  some 
time  previous  to  the  disembarkation  of  the  army ; 
and  I  trust  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  re- 
commend to  your  lordship's  protection  this  valua- 
ble and  experienced  officer. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  Major-general  Warde ;  I  hare  on  every 
occasion  received  from  him  the  most  cordial  co- 
operation and  assistance  ;  and  during-  the  short 
operations  of  the  army,  he  Mas  constantly  at  the 
head  of  the  column  directing  the  advanced- 
guard,  and  animating  the  soldiers  by  hie  per- 
sonal example. 

"  The  most  perfect  harmony  and  cordiality 
have  subsisted  between  the  navy  and  army  ;  and 
I  have  received  every  assistance  from  Vice- 
admiral  Bertie,  and  the  squadron  under  his  com- 
mand. 

"  The  arraEgements  connected  with  the  dis- 
embarkation were  conducted  in  the  most  able 
and  judicious  manner  by  Captain  Beaver,  of 
his  majesty's  frigate  Nisus  ;  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  the  army,  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  his  unremitting  attention  and  assiduous 
exertions  in  landing  the  necessary  stores  and  pro- 
visions. 

"  To  Captain  Briggs,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Clorinde,  and  to  Captain  Lye,  of  the  Doris, 
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BOOK  IX.  who  were  employed  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
Beaver,  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
CHAP.  VI.  due  for  the  services  they  performed,  as  well  as  to 
the  officers  and  seamen  under  their  command. 

"  A  body  of  seamen  was  lauded  from  the  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Montague ;  the 
exertions  which  were  used  to  bring  forward  the 
guns  through  a  most  difficult  country  were  such 
as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army, 
and  fully  entitle  Captain  Montague,  Lieutenant 
Lloyd,  of  the  Africaine,  and  every  officer  and 
sailor,  to  the  encomiums  I  can  pass  on  their 
conduct. 

"  The  battalion  of  marines,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Liardet,  supported  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  distinguished  corps. 

"  This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to  your  lord- 
ship by  my  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  M'Murdo, 
of  the  Bombay  establishment,  who  will  afford  your 
lordship  any  further  information  you  may  require 
respecting  the  late  operations  of  the  army.  I 
have  &c. 

(Signed)         "  J.  ABERCROMBY,  Major-gen." 

The  Isle  of  France,  according  to  the  admea- 
surement of  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille,  is  not  more 
than  thirty-one  leagues  in  circumference,  about 
eleven  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth,  having  a 
surface  which  measures  432,680  acres.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  extremely  healthy,  fertile,  and  abound- 
ing with  the  most  romantic  scenery. 

The  population  of  the  contiguous  isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon  is  said  to  have  been  121,000 
in  the  year  1799,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  were 
negro  slaves;  and  the  military  force  consisted  of 
5,000  men.  Raynal  stated,  that  in  the  year 
1765,  the  population  of  the  Isle  of  France  was  as 
follows: — 1,469  white  people,  besides  the  troops; 
1,587  Indians  or  free  negroes;  and  11,881  slaves. 
.Since  that  period  the  population  might  hare  in- 
creased very  considerably. 

The  principal  harbour  of  the  island  is  Port 
Louis,  which  is  situated  in  20.  10.  south  lat.  and 
55,'long.  east  from  Paris.  The  tides  are  not  very 
perceptible,  those  of  the  equinox  rising  not  more 
than  three  feet.  The  soil  of  the  island  is 
very  diversified.  Although  by  its  climate  it  is 
adapted  for  all  colonial  productions,  it  did  not 
equally  answer  all  the  different  kinds  of  cultiva- 
tion which  the  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  natu- 
ralize. The  plantations  of  coffee  were  the  first 
adopted;  but  other  objects  of  cultivation,  such 
as  cotton,  having  appeared  more  profitable,  cof- 
fee did  not  become  so  general  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  natives  pretend  that  their 
coffee  is  superior  to  that  of  Moka.  The  cotton, 
in  its  (urn,  <vas  neglected,  because  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  bee  une  more  popular.  Several  sugar 
plantations  had  succeeded.  One  of  their  gover- 
nors, a  M.  Poivre,  formerly  found  means  to  in_ 


trod uce  plants  of  the  nutmeg,  cloves,  &c.  from 
the  Dutch  spice  islands.  This  experiment,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  successful;  for  Raynal  de- 
clared, that  most  of  the  plants  died,  and  the  rest 
were  not  likely  to  bear  fruit. 

The  principal  advantage  which  the  French 
derived  from  the  island  was,  that  it  served  as  a 
point  from  which  British  commerce  might  be 
successfully  annoyed  in  the  Indian  seas.  The 
fatal  experience  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
of  the  pritate  traders  on  the  coasts  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Malabar,  proved  that  nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  for  attaining  that  object.  It 
served  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  French 
frigates,  where  I  hey  could  be  refitted,  and  where 
they  might  retire  with  their  plunder.  It  was  a 
depot  of  captured  produce,  and  in  this  view  was 
resorted  to  by  American  traders,  who  brought 
that  produce  to  Europe  which  the  French  were 
unable  to  convey  in  their  own  merchantmen. 
The  destruction  of  such  a  nest  of  marauders  was 
the  principal  advantage  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  conquest.  In  the  hands  of  the  English, 
it  was  a  station  of  some  importance. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  gave  the  following  view  of 
the  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  this 
important  island: — 

"  The  Isle  of  France  must  always  be  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  for  any 
nation  desirous  of  trading  to  Asia.  It  is  situated 
in  the  African  seas,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  com- 
mon track,  its  expeditions  can  be  carried  on  with 
greater  secrecy.  Those  who  wish  it  was  nearer 
our  continent,  do  not  consider  that  if  it  were  so, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  coasts  of  Ma- 
labar and  Coromandel  in  a  month's  time,  and  the 
most  distant  gulphs  in  two  months  at  most,  which 
is  an  inestimable  advantage  to  a  nation  who,  like 
the  French,  have  no  sea-port  in  India.  This 
island,  though  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  barren 
and  scorching  coasts  of  Africa,  is  temperate  and 
healthy.  -  The  soil  is  stony,  but  tolerably  fertile. 
Experience  has  shewn  that  it  will  produce  most 
of  the  necessaries,  and  even  of  the  luxuries,  of 
life.  Whatever  it  may  want,  may  be  supplied 
from  Madagascar  and  from  Bourbon,  where  the 
inhabitants  have  retained  their  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  a  taste  for  husbandry. 

"  Great  Britain  sees  with  a  jealous  eye  her 
rivals  possessed  of  a  settlement  which  may  prove 
the  ruin  of  her  flourishing  trade  with  Asia.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war,  her  utmost  efforts  will  cer- 
tainly be  aimed  at  a  colony  that  threatens  her 
richest  treasures.  What  a  misfortune  for  France, 
should  she  suffer  herself  to  be  deprived  of  it ! !" 

A  French  account,  printed  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  of  the  capture  or  destruction  of  some 
English  frigates  at  the  Isle  de  la  Passe,  spoke 
of  that  temporary  triumph  of  the  French  marine 
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in  a  very  vaunting  style,  and  represented  the 
patriotic  ardour  of  the  colonists  in  a  light  which 
the  event  by  no  means  justified.  A  few  extracts 
will  shew  the  short-lived  exultation  of  the  French 
on  the  occasion  : — 

"  The  Isle  of  France  alone,  amid  the  nu- 
merons  colonies  of  England,  closely  blockaded 
for  several  years  by  a  maritime  force  far  superior 
to  its  own,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
succours  which  the  mother-country  had  endea- 
voured to  send  out,  provoked  by  insolent  pro- 
clamations thrown  profusely  on  its  coasts,  read 
with  disdain  the  promises  of  the  enemy,  smiled 
with  indignation  at  his  threats,  and  replied  only 
by  cries  of  victory.  Inhabitants,  merchants, 
artisans,  all  forgot  their  peaceful  occupations,  all 
took  up  arms,  and  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  to 
be  led  where  danger  called  them.  General 
DECAEN,  satisfied  with  their  zeal,  had  only  to 
moderate  their  impetuous  ardour. 

"  The  Isle  of  Bonaparte  (Bourbon)  was  taken ; 
but  this  success  of  the  enemy,  far  from  dismay- 
ing the  colony  of  (he  Isle  of  France,  appeared  to 
inspire  it  with  new  energy.  In  all  quarters  of 
the  island  numerous  corps  of  colonial  light  troops 
were  formed,  strong  batteries  were  erected  on 
the  most  important  points,  and  a  formidable  line 
of  defence  announced  to  the  enemy  the  resist- 
ance he  would  have  to  surmount  should  he  dare 
to  attack." 

The  account  then  described  the  capture  of  the 
Isle  de  la  Passe,  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Im- 
perial, and  the  terrible  battle  which  took  place 
between  the  English  frigates  and  those  of  the 
French  in  the  interior  of  that  harbour,  and  which 
ended  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  four  of  the 
former:  and  concluded  wilh  the  following  re- 
flections on  the  result  of  the  engagement : 

"  The  immense  advantages  which  result  from 
this  exploit,  superior  to  any  which  have  honored 
the  French  marine  for  a  long  time,  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate.  The  enemy,  disconcerted  in  his 
plans,  has  now  only  two  frig-ates  around  our 
isle,  which  every  where  fly  before  our  victorious 
ships ;  the  transports  which  are  sent  him  from 
India  and  the  Cape  fall  slraight  into  the  hands 
of  our  cruizers  ;  three  of  them  have  been  already 
captured,  and  three  corvettes  or  advice-boals 
have  met  the  same  fate.  Two  thousand  prison- 
ers are  crowded  in  the  depots  of  the  colony,  and 
will  themselves  carry  to  the  Cape,  to  India,  and 
even  to  England,  the  recital  of  their  disasters. 
One  general,  and  more  than  fifty  officers  of  all 
ranks,  have  been  diverted  from  their  destination, 
and  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  captain-general, 
with  six  naval  captains,  and  a  multitude  of  offi- 
cers in  the  same  line.  Thus,  he  who  wished  to 
"terrify  or  seduce  us,  fears  in  his  turn  lest  our 
frigates,  appearing  off  his  isle,  should  awake  in 
the  hearts  of  its  brave  inhabitants  the  love  of 
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their  sovereign,  and  that  of  their  country.     He  is  BOOK  IK. 
afraid,  lest  they  should  follow  the  example  which 
is  offered  to  them  by   the  colonists  of  the  Isle   CHAP.  VI. 
of  France:  the    Isle  of  Bourbon  is  peopled  by     -*~^~**'. 
.*brave  men,  whose  valour  has  humbled  inoreth-<n      •**•• 
once  the  English  flag  in  India,  and  only  awaits, 
to   be  re-animated,  the   reinforcements   of  every 
kind  which  are  promised  by  the  great  Napoleon. 

"  The  success  which  we  have  just  gained  is  a 
sure  guarantee  of  the  efforts  which  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  will  make  to  assist  us.  'Then 
shall  we  be  in  a  condition,  not  only  to  defend 
ourselves  with  vigour,  but  also  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  isle  \vhich  he  has  taken  by  surprize ; 
and  to  pursue  him  amidst  his  possessions  in  India, 
almost  every  where  without  defence,  against  the 
attacks  of  our  heroes." 

The  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Banda  was  one  of 
those  dauntless  coups  de  main,  for  which  British 
seamen  are  so  much  distinguished.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  a  single  life  was  lost  in  this 
enterprise,  though  the  enemy  had  about  1,000  to 
180.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this 
extraordinary  capture,  as  related  by  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Baracouta : 

"  The  Caroline,  Piedmontaise,  and  Baracouta, 
arrived  off  Banda  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
hore-to,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land, 
to  avoid  being  seen ;  a  hope  which  was  frustrated 
by  some  fishing-boats.  At  ten  at  night,  being 
four  miles  from  the  harbour,  the  boats  were 
hoisted  out,  and  assembled  alongside  the  Ca- 
roline, containing  390  men. 

"  At  twelve  the  boats  shoved  off,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cole,  the  weather  being: 
then  tolerably  fine :  it  soon,  however,  became 
dark  and  squally,  attended  with  a  boisterous  sea, 
which  occasioned  the  separation  of  the  boats ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,. 
Captain  Cole  found  the  original  force  diminished 
to  180  men.  After  remaining  until  three  o'clock, 
in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  missing  boats,  it 
became  necessary  to  push  on  for  Banda  Neira, 
still  three  miles  off,  or  return  to  our  ships,  mor- 
tified and  disappointed. 

"  Captain  Cole  fortunately  determined  to  go 
on,  and  on  approaching  the  shore,  we  found,  by 
several  alarm-guns  being  fired,  that  the  enemy 
were  expecting  us.  The  badness  of  the  weather, 
which  had  before  acted  against  us,  now  became 
our  protection,  for  the  boats  grounded  undis- 
covered ina  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain  within 
100  yards  of  a  battery  of  ten  24-pounders,  which 
was  stormed  in  the  rear;  the  sentinel  was  killed 
by  a  pike,  and  sixty  men  were  disarmed  without 
firing  a  pistol.. 

"  After  leaving  a  guard  in  the  battery,   the 

storming   party,   headed  by  Captain  Kench,  and 

the  reserve   by  Captain  Cole,  proceeded  to  Fort 

Belgica,  by  a  narrow  path  on  the  skirts  of  the 
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town.  The  bugle  was  then  sounding  the  alarm 
of  our  landing.  The  enemy  in  Belgica  reserved 
their  fire  until  we  got  close  to  the  walls.  The 
scaling-ladders  were  then  placed  between  the 
guns,  and  mounted  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  all 
belief,  notwithstanding  a  very  smart  fire  from  the 
citadel  and  the  surrounding  bushes,  both  very 
ill-directed. 

"  After  gaining  possession  of  the  lower  works, 
the  ladders  were  hauled  up  and  placed  against 
the  inner  wall ;  the  interval  occasioned  by  this 
seemed  to  give  the  enemy  fresh  courage  ;  but 
ivhen  they  saw  the  ladders  firmly  fixed,  they 
seemed  panic-struck,  and  fled  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  colonel-commandant  and  ten  men 
killed,  and  two  captains  and  thirty  men  pri- 
soners. 

"  The  guns  near  which  the  ladders  were  placed 
fortunately  burnt  priming,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  and  thus  we  found  ourselves  in  possession 
of  this  strong  citadel,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
•man,  just  in  time  for  the  sun  to  rise  on  the 
British  flag,  and  to  shew  us  our  commanding 
situation  ;  having  Fort  Nassau  and  the  town  im- 
mediately under  our  guns.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
dispatched  to  the  governor,  offering  protection  to 
private  property  on  the  surrender  of  the  island, 
which  was  refused ;  however,  a  shot  from  Bel- 
ffica,  and  a  threat  of  storming  the  town  and 
forts,  produced  an  immediate  and  unconditional 


surrender,  and  700  disciplined  troops   and  300 
militia  grounded  their  arms  to  us. 

"  Captain  Cole's  feelings  at  this  moment  must 
have  been,  in  unison  with  his  followers,  proudly 

frateful.      The  enemy  had  notice  of  the  squa- 
ron's  approach  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  dispatched  a  great  part  of  their  force  to  the 
place  where  Admiral  Rainier  landed ;  an  event 
which  Captain  Cole  had  foreseen. 

"  The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the  flag  of 
truce  which  he  had  flying  in  Belgica,  opened  a 
fire  on  the  shipping  just  entering  the  harbour, 
but  a  few  shot  from  that  commanding  fort  drove 
them  from  their  guus.  Fortunately  the  nature  of 
the  attack  required  no  firing  from  the  assailants, 
as  the  boats  grounded  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  the  men  had  to  wade  up  to  the  middle 
in  water.  The  enemy  were  drawn  up  at  their 
guns,  with  lighted  matches. 

"  Banda  Neira  and  its  dependencies  export 
900.000/.  worth  of  spices  annually  to  Batavia  ; 
we  found  about  4()0,000/.  worth  of  spices  at  the 
time  of  the  capture. 

"  The  Piedmontaise  remains  at  Banda,  in 
charge  of  the  island,  until  the  Indian  govern- 
ment send  to  garrison  it.  We  are  now  on  our 
way  to  Admiral  Drury,  with  dispatches;  and  the 
Caroline  is  making  arrangements  to  supply  pro- 
visions from  the  neighbouring  islands. 

"  EDMUND  LYONS, 
"  Lieutenant  of  the  Baracouta." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


General  Silveira's  Success. — Battle  of  Castelhgos. — Surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Olivenza  to  the 
French. — Jlction  at  Badajoz. — Patriotism  of'  Arragon  and  La  Mancha. — Oppressions  and  De- 
predations of  the  Enemy. — Ji  Division  of'  the  French  defeated  at  Catalonia. — Siege  of  Par- 
dalleiros. — Capture  of'  Badujoz  by  the  Enemy. — Important  Victory  of'  Barrosa  by  General 
Graham. 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  year.  General 
Silveira's  head-quarters  were  at  Pezo  da  llagon. 
For  nineteen  days  they  had  found  means  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  an  enemy's  division  three 
times  stronger  than  their  own,  from  Pinhel  to 
Laraego.  After  always  keeping  the  enemy  with- 
in view,  and  having  fought  three  several  actions 
uniformly  with  success,  General  Silveira  retired 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro ;  on  the  I3th 
evacuating  Lamego,  at  the  time  when  the  enemy 
were  entering  the  town.  The  general  made  good 
his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  of  any 
baggage,  bringing  ofi"140  sick  soldiers,  who  were 


found  in  the  hospital  at  Lamego,  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  thirly-five  cart-loaus  of  ammunition. 
Being  without  the  means  of  transport,  the  sick 
and  the  ammunition  were  carried  on  the  backs 
of  the  soldiers.  On  the  14th  the  enemy  came 
down  to  the  Douro  in  great  force,  but  they  soon 
retired.  The  15th  they  spent  in  robbing  the 
vicinity. 

At  this  time  General  Ballasteros's  head- quar- 
ters were  at  Sanliviarde  Guardana.  The 
Spaniards  under  this  general  had  been  defeated 
at  Castellegos;  but  they  conducted  themselves 
not  only  with  valor,  but  with  military  skilll  as 
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appears  from  General  Ballasteros's    dispatch  to 
the  general-in-thief : 

Excellent  Sir, — On  tlie  morning  of  the  25th 
irist.  the  enemy  presented  themselves  by  the  road 
of  San  Bartolome,  in  number  7,000  infantry  and 
700  horse,  with  ten.  pieces  of  artillery,  com- 
manded by  Count  Gazen.  I  immediately  took 
up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Castellegos,  and 
formed  my  first  line-of- battle,  composed  of  the 
vang-uard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
JD.  Rarnou  Albuquerque,  the  Sena  regiment  of 
infantry,  under  the  orders  of  Don  J.  Butler,  and 
that  of  Pravia,  directed  by  Don  F.  Mondas. 
The  reserve,  in  battalions  en  masse,  consisting  of 
the  provincial  regiments  of  Leon,  Congas  de 
Teneo,  Castropol,  and  Infusto,  detaching-  upon 
the  flanks  and  front  three  companies  of  sharp- 
shooters. The  cavalry,  composed  of  the  provi- 
sional regiments  of  Santiago  and  Usares,  were 
situated  upon  the  right  of  the  reserve,  and  in  this 
form  waited  the  attack.  The  enemy  soon  com- 
menced it  upon  the  left  and  centre  of  the  lines, 
and  the  battle  was  desperately  fought  by  both 
parties.  The  ground  had  been  disputed  three 
hours,  when  I  perceived  the  fire  of  my  first  line 
slackened,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  detach 
l\vo  strong  cotumns  to  its  support,  which  arrived 
opportunely  to  refresh  the  troops  who  had  so 
long  contended.  The  enemy,  in  consequence  of 
this  operation,  moved  forward  their  reserve,  and 
the  fire  became  more  brisk  and  better  maintained; 
but,  as  his  forces  were  triple  to  mine,  and  his 
artillery  well-directed,  without  our  having  any 
to  answer  it,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  my  posi- 
tions, and  draw  back  the  troops  to  the  reserve 
that  had  advanced.  Here  again  the  battle  was 
renewed,  when  the  enemy  suffered  the  greatest 
loss  by  the  firmness  and  serenity  with  which  our 
valiant  troops  received  them.  Finding  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  done,  that  the  line  had  been 
Jive  hours  exposed  to  the  fire  without  a  single 
soldier  moving,  and  that  night  was  approaching, 
I  disposed  my  retreat  in  regiments,  by  eschellons, 
without  the  enemy  daring  to  advance  a  single 
stan,  so  great  was  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 
Whilst  the  infantry  were  covering  themselves 
with  glory,  by  acting  in  the  manner  just  stated, 
the  cavalry  manoeuvred  with  the  enemy,  and  re- 
peatedly charged  them,  following  my  instructions, 
and  protecting  my  right  flank  during  the  action 
and  in  the  retreat.  In  a  word,  the  battle  of  Cas- 
tellegos  has  immortalized  the  names  of  these 
valiant  defenders  of  their  country.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  is  not  less  than  from  1,500  to  2,000, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  my  soldiers 
have  presented  me  with  more  than  twenty  horses, 
taken  in  the  action.  All  the  chiefs,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  have  so  nobly  performed  their  duties, 
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if  I  did  not  recommend  them  lo  your  majesty, 

as  meriting  the  rewards  which  the  country  has  r 
destined  to  those  who  so  repeatedly  and  glorious- 
ly defend  it. 

(Signed)  F.  BALLASTEROS. 

Sanlivinrde  Guardana,  Jan.  27,  1811. 

On  the  22d  of  Jasuary,  the  fortress  of  Oli- 
venza  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  garrison  marched  out — an  event, 
rather  surprising,  as,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  cotnrnander-in-chief,  neither  provisions 
nor  ammunition  were  wanting  to  enable  it  to 
hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  divisions  from  Por- 
tugal ;  and  only  a  few  hours  before,  the  governor 
had  written  in  the  most  animated  terms. 

On  the  23d,  it  was  known  that  some  troops  of 
the  enemy  were  marching  by  Truxillo,  and  after- 
wards that  they  had  arrived  at  Merida,  in  number 
about  3,000  men.  On  the  24th  some  small  de- 
tachments of  the  enemy  approached  Badajoz,  but 
they  were  put  to  flight  by  the  sharp-shooters  of 
Islo.  The  next  day  some  columns  of  both  foot 
and  horse  shewed  themselves,  with  some  cannon. 
The  fire  of  the  guerillas  continued  the  whole 
day,  and  till  the  night  was  well  advanced  ;  some 
balls  passed  over  the  top  of  the  wall.  The 
Spaniards  had  several  wounded,  and  four  or  five 
killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  considerable. 

On  the  27th  'the  1st  division  of  the  4th  army 
cantoned  in  Algeziras,  and  its  environs,  put  itself 
in  motion.  The  vanguard,  under  the  command 
of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cunz  de  Mouigeon,  attacked, 
in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  French  corps  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  consisting  of  800  infantry,  150 
cavalry,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  who  de- 
fended the  town  with  obstinacy ;  but  after  two 
hours  fighting  were  dislodged,  and  leaving  the 
streets  full  of  dead  bodies  and  wounded,  retreat- 
ed to  post  themselves  in  the  road  to  Chiclana. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Guerilla  party  of  Don  An- 
tonio Garcia  Veas,  destined  to  cover  the  Spanish 
right  flank,  took  possession  of  Paterna.  The 
volunteer  squadron  of  Ubrique,  under  its  com- 
mander Don  Gregorio Fernandez,  attacked  Areas  ; 
and  the  reserve  of  the  division  commanded  by  the 
marquis  manoeuvred  opportunely  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  vanguard.  When  the  enemy 
took  his  position  in  the  road  to  Chiclana,  the  com- 
mander-general of  the  division,  Don  Francisco 
Begines  de  los  Rios.  gave  orders  to  suspend  the 
pursuit,  and  placed  in  front  Guerillas,  who  kept 
up  a  firing  till  night  approached.  He  then,  in 
conformity  to  his  instructions,  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  the  darkness,  the  heavy  rain,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  rendered  difficult  and  la- 
borious. More  than  100  French,  killed  and  wound- 
ed, with  a  number  of  officers,  thirty  prisoners, 
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BOOK  IX.  including1  a  captain,  an  ensign,  a  commissary,  and 

the  secretary  to  the  general  of  the  enemy,  plans 

CHAP.  VII.  and  papers',  were  the  fruits  of  this  action. 

During  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  the  patriots  of 
Arragon  compelled  the  French  to  evacuate  Be- 
nararre. 

The  extortions  committed  in  the  quarters  of 
Catalayud  and  Alcanaz,  the  reducing  of  the  town 
of  Beceyte,  and  the  demands  of  Suchet,  strength- 
ened more  and  more  the  aversion  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  towards  their  oppressors.  The  love  of 
freedom  continued  to  do  wonders  in  Navarre  and 
Rioja.  Fresh  advantages  were  obtained  by  the 
celebrated  Epoz.  In  old  Castile,  the  two  parti- 
zans,  Merion  and  Tapia,  were  incessantly  ha- 
rassing the  enemy;  and  the  provincial  junta  of 
Burgos  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to 
foment  the  valoyr  and  patriotism  of  the  Casti- 
lians.  The  resolution  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
province  of  Sorin  was  daily  strengthened  by  the 
atrocities  committed  by  their  enemies :  all  the 
youth  eagerly  enlisted  to  augment  the  defenders 
of  the  just  cause. 

The  French  had  set  fire  to  Molina,  Villel 
Cifuentes,  and  Trillo,  but  these  conflagrations 
served  only  to  augment  the  constancy  of  the  na- 
tives, and  their  detestation  for  the  French  yoke. 
After  some  partial  actions  at  Cagalludo,  Alienza, 
and  Jaduque,  the  lieutenants  of  the  Empecinado 
fought  against  the  French  in  Villanego  and  Val- 
daraceta  on  the  22d  of  January,  and  on  the 
bridge  of  Itirnon  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  enemy. 

Since  the  loss  of  Tortosa,  the  French  shewed 
no  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
for  the  defence  of  which  the  most  energetic  mea- 
sures were  taken.  The  general  quarters  of  the 
Valencian  army  were  at  Murviedro. 

The  patriotic  parties  of  La  Manclia  continued 
as  active  as  ever  against  the  enemy,  and  the  latter 
pursued  his  system  of  destruction  and  plunder 
with  unbated  vigour. 

An  important  advantage  was  obtained  over  a 
division  of  the  French  army  in  Catalonia.  Mar- 
shal Macdonald  had  put  his  army  in  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Marquis  Campo- 
Verde,  preparatory  to  laying  siege  to  Tarragona. 
An  engagement  took  place  Jan.  25,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  dispatch  from  his  excellency  the 
commander-in-chief  to  the  junta  of  Catalonia. 

"  To  the  Marquis  of  Campo-Verde. 
"  It  is  now  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  yet  our 
troops  have  not  ceased  to  pursue  the  enemy.  The 
whole  Italian  division,  composed  of  the  1st  and 
2d  light  infantry  regiments,  the  4th  and  6th  of 
the  line,  and  a  battalion  of  the  5th,  with  the  24th 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  a  company  of  dis- 
mounted velites,  have  been  beaten  and  completely 


destroyed.  The  action  has  been  bloody,  but  it 
has  been  so  favorable  on  our  side,  that  it  has  left 
me  nothing  to  desire. 

"  The  enemy's  division,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Fonfana,  Palomhiiii,  and  Eugeni, 
marched  from  Vails  this  morning  at  nine,  in  the 
direction  of  this  point,  in  order  to  attack  me.  Ou 
the  first  advices  I  marched  to  meet  them  with  my 
small  division,  and  in  the  plain  between  Vails 
and  Pla  the  battle  commenced.  The  divisions 
fought  .in  line  for  three  hours,  till  the  enemy, 
being  reinforced,  inarched  4,000  men  towards  the 
town  of  Figuerola,  with  design  to  attack  our 
right  flank.  On  perceiving  this  movement,  I 
ordered  the  regiments  of  Ultonia,  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  the  light  battalion  of  Valencia  to  at- 
tack them  in  the  town,  which  they  executed,  dis- 
lodging the  enemy,  and  pursuing  him  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Vails.  The  cavalry  charged 
by  the  high-road  which  leads  to  the  above  town, 
and  though  the  enemy's  horse  were  500  strong,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  resist:  part  of  them 
fled  with  precipitation,  and  the  rest  were  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  field. 

"  Leisure  and  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
are  wanting  to  particularise  the  valour  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  our  troops  fought.  He  only 
who  was  present  in  the  action  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  intrepidity  with  which  the  royal  hussars  of 
Granada  and  the  royal  hussars  of  Valencia  charg- 
ed the  enemy :  the  victory  was  decided  by  the 
valour  of  these  two  corps,  led  on  by  their  brave 
chiefs,  Colonel  D.  Ambrosio  Foraster,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel D.  Eugetiio  Maria  Yebra.  The 
corps  of  infantry,  which  formed  the  column  of 
attack,  are  not  less  worthy  of  commemoration ; 
they  behaved  to  my  full  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the 
light  battalion  of  Tarragona,  which  manoeuvred 
with  the  greatest  steadiness,  under  the  orders  of 
its  distinguished  commander,  Lieutenant-colonel 
O'Ryan. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  less  than  600 
men,  M'ithout  reckoning  the  prisoners,  who  are 
still  bringing  in;  a  great  many  horses,  muskets, 
knapsacks,  &c.  have  been  collected. 

"  On  our  side,  we  have  sustained  such  loss  as 
might  be  looked  for  on  similar  occasions.  I  have 
not  received  returns  from  the  different  corps,  but 
I  calculate  that  our  loss  does  not  exceed  150  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Our  army  will  pass  the 
night  in  Pla,  and  before  morning  measures  shall 
be  taken  to  attack  the  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  which  your  excellency  has  given  me.. 
God  preserve  your  excellency,  &c. 
"  Field  of  battle,  PEDRO  SARSFIELD." 

Jan.  15.  1811. 

The  retreat  was  effected  in  the  best  order, 
without  the  Joss  of  a  single  man.  The  enemy 
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displayed  no  military  talents,  or,  being  far  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  they  might  Lave  prevented  any 
one  from  retreating. 

Bada-joz  still  continued  tbe  scene  of  warfare. 
On  liie  <>th  of  February,  tbe  Portuguese  cavalry 
baving  been  unsupported  in  their  passage  of  the 
Kvora,  were  obliged  to  retire  across  the  Evora, 
in  which  operation  they  sustained  some  loss. 
The  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were  then 
drawn  info  the  fort  of  Badajoz ;  and  on  the  7(h, 
they  made  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy,  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  but  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire again,  and,  unfortunately,  the  guns  in  the  bat- 
tery were  not  spiked,  or  otherwise  destroyed  or 
injured.  Their  loss  was  about  eighty-five  offi- 
cers and  500  soldiers  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding the  Brigadier-general  Don  Carlos  D'Es- 
pagne  among  thw  latter.  The  Spanish  troops  be- 
Laved  remarkably  well  upon  this  occasion. 

While  the  troops  were  in  Baihijo/,,  the  French 
cavalry  again  crossed  the  Evora,  and  interrupted 
the  communication  between  that  place  and  Elvas, 
and  Campo  Major.  They  came  out  of  Badajoz, 
however,  on  the  morning  of  the  Mth,  and  the 
French  cavalry  were  obliged  to  retire  across  the 
Evora.  The  troops  afterwards  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  between  the  Caya,  the  Evora, 
and  the  Guadiana,  by  which  they  kept  open  the 
communication  between  Badajoz  and  the  country 
on  the  right  of  the  latter  river. 

The  enemy  continued  the  siege;  and,  on  the 
night  of  the  llth,  they  attacked  the  redoubt  of 
Pardalleirus,  which  they  carried ;  but  they  had 
not,  on  the  13th,  been  able  to  establish  themselves 
within  the  redoubt,  on  account  of  the  fire  from  the 
body  of  the  place.  They  constructed  a  work  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  below  the  place, 
to  fire  upon  the  bridge  of  communication  with  the 
right  bank,  but  the  fire  of  this  work  had  but 
little  effect.  They  made  no  progress  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  siege ;  but  their  position  on  the 
right  of  the  Guadiana  gave  them  great  advantages. 

On  the  lihh  fhe  French  attacked  General 
Mcndizabrl  in  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
on  the  heights  of  St.  Christoval,  near  Badajoz, 
and  totally  defeated  hint.  The  enemy  had  to 
cross  the  Guadiana  and  the  Evora,  but  surprised 
the  Spanish  army  in  their  camp,  which  was  stand- 
ing, and  was  taken,  with  baggage  and  artillery. 

At  length  the  Spanish  corps  (late  Romana's) 
under  the  command  of  General  Carrera,  received 
an  overthrow  at  Badajos.  They  were  about  7,000 
strong,  and  General  Madden  had  a  strong  corps 
of  Portuguese  cavalry.  The  Spaniard's  had  post- 
ed themselves  on  the  north  of  the  Guadiana, 
near  fort  Christoval,  between  the  Abaraquena 
and  the  road  to  Campo  Major.  Soult  was  be- 
sieging Badajos  on  the  south  side :  he  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Guadiana  on  the  left  of  Ba- 
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without  opposition,  destroyed   the  Spaniards  in  

their  camp.  Carrera  and  Mendizabel  escaped ;  I'HAP.  *U. 
General  Vara,  and  another  general,  nephew  to  ^"^T*" 
Godoy,  were  taken. 

An  important  victory,  however,  was  obtained 
soon  after  over  the  French  by  General  Graham. 
In  February  the  general  landed,  with  about 
4,500  men,  at  Algesiras,  and  having  marched  for 
Tariffa,  arrived  there  on  the  2Gth. 

The  dispatch  of  General  Graham  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  relative  to  this  glorious  victory,  is 
so  clear  and  circumstantial  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  other  account : 

Ixla  de  J  ^ol1,  March  6,  1811. 

"  My  Lord, — Captain  Hope,  my  first  aid-de- 
camp, will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  dis- 
patch, to  inform  your  lordship  of  the  glorious 
issue  of  an  action  fought  yesterday  by  the  divi- 
sion under  my  command,  against  the  army  com- 
ruanded  by  Marshal  Victor,  composed  of  the  twe 
divisions  Rufin  and  Laval. 

"  The  circumstances  were  'such  as  compelled 
me  to  attack  this  very  superior  force.  In  order 
as  well  to  explain  to  your  lordship  the  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  disadvantage  under  which  the 
action  was  begun,  as  to  justify  myself  from  the 
imputation  of  rashness  in -the  attempt,  I  must 
state  to  your  lordship,  that  the  allied  army,  after 
a  night-march  of  sixteen  hours  from  the  camp 
near  Veger,  arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  on 
the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  about  four  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river. 
This  height  extends  inland  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  continuing  on  the  north  the  extensive  heathy 
plain  of  Chiclana.  A  great  pine-forest  skirts  the 
plain,  and  circles  round  the  height  at  some  dis- 
tance, terminating  down  to  Santi  Petr!  ;  the  in- 
termediate space  between  the  north  side  of  the 
height  and  the  forest  being  uneven  and  broken. 

"  A  well-conducted  and  successful  attack  on 
the  rear  of  tbe  enemy's  lines  near  Santi  Petri, 
by  the  van-guard  of  the  Spanish  army,  under 
Brigadier-general  Ladrizabel,  having  opened  Uje 
communication  with  the  Isla  de  Leon,  I  receiv- 
ed General  la  Pena's  directions  to  move  down 
from  the  position  of  Barrosa  to  that  of  the  Torre 
de  Bermesa,  about  half  way  to  the  Santi  Petri 
river,  in  order  to  secure  the  communication  across 
the  river,  over  which  a  bridge  bad  been  lately 
established.  This  latter  position  occupies  a 
narrow  woody  ridge,  the  right  on  the  sea-cliff, 
the  left  falling  down  to  the  Almanza  creek,  on 
the  edge  of  the  marsh.  A  hard  sandy  beach 
gives  an  easy  communication  between  the  western 
points  of  these  two  positions. 

"  My  division  being  halted  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  tbe  Barrosa  height,  was  marched  about 
12  o'clock  through  the  wood  towards  the  Ber- 
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; —  sent  towards  Chiclana,  without  meeting  with   the 

CHAP.  VII.  enciny).  Qn  (he  march  I  received- notice  that 
the  enemy  had  appeared  in  force  on  the  plain, 
and  was  advancing  towards  the  heights  of 
Barrosa. 

"  As  I  considered  that  position  as  the  key  of 
that  of  Santi  Petri,  I  immediately  counter-march- 
ed, in  order  to  support  the  troops  left  for  its  de- 
fence ;  and  the  alacrity  with  •«  Inch  t?sis  manoeuvre 
was  executed  served  as  a  favorable  omen.  It 
was  however  impossible,  in  such  intricate  and 
difficult  ground,  to  preserve  order  in  the  columns, 
and  there  never  was  time  to  restore  it  entirely. 

"  But  before  we  could  get  ourselves  quite  dis- 
entangled from  the  wood,  the  troops  on  the  Bar- 
rosa hill  were  seen  returning  from  it,  while  the 
enemy'*  left  wing  was  rapidly  ascending.  At 
the  same  time  his  right  wing  stood  on  the  plain, 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  within  cannon-shot. 
A  retreat  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy,  already 
within  reach  of  the  easy  communication  by  the 
sea-beach,  must  have  involved  the  whole  allied 
army  in  all  the  danger  of  being  attacked  during 
the  unavoidable  confusion  of  the  different  corps 
arriving  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  Bermesa  nearly  at 
the  same  time. 

"  Trusting  to  the  known  heroism  of  British 
troops,  regardless  of  the  numbers  and  position  of 
their  enemy,  an  immediate  attack  was  determined 
on.  Major  Duncan  soon  opened  a  powerful  bat- 
tery of  ten  guns  in  the  centre.  Brigadier-gene- 
ral Dilkes,  with  the  brigade  of  guards,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Browne's  (of  the  28th)  flank  bat- 
talion, Lieutenant-colonel  Norcott's  two  com- 
panies of  the  2d  rifle  corps,  and  Major  Acheson, 
with  a  part  of  the  67th  foot,  (separated  from  the 
regiment  in  the  wood)  formed  on  the  right. 

"  Colonel  Wheatly's  brigade,  with  three  com- 
panies of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Jackson  (separated  likewise  from 
Lis  battalion  in  the  wood),  and  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Barnard's  flank  battalion,  formed  on  the 
left. 

"  As  soon  as  the  infantry  was  thus  hastily  got 
together,  the  guns  advanced  to  a,  more  favorable 
position,  and  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire. 

"  The  right  wing  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
General  Rufin's  division  on  the  hill,  while  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Barnard's  battalionand  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Bushe's  detachment  of  the  20th  Portu- 
guese, were  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
tirailleurs  on  our  left. 

"  General  Laval's  division,  notwithstanding  the 
havoc  made  by  Major  Duncan's  battery,  continued 
to  advance  in  very  imposing  masses,  opening  his 
fire  of  musketry,  and  was  only  checked  by  that 
of  the  left  wing.  The  left  wing  now  advanced, 
firing ;  a  most  determined  charge,  by  the  three 
companies  of  guards,  and  the  87th  regiment,  sup- 


ported by  all  the  remainder  of  the  wing,  decided 
the  defeat  of  General  Laval's  division. 

"  The  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment  of  light  in- 
fan  try,  which  suffered  immensely,  and  a  howitzer, 
rewarded  this  charge,  and  remained  in  possession 
of  Major  Gougb,  of  the  87th  regiment.  These 
attacks  were  zealously  supported  by  Colonel 
Belsen  with  the  28th  regiment,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Prevost  with  a  part  of  the  67th. 

"  A  reserve  formed  beyond  the  narrow  valley, 
across  which  the  enemy  was  closely  pursued,  next 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  routed  by  the 
same  means. 

"  Meanwhile  the  right  wingwas  not  less  success- 
ful :  the  enemy,  confident  of  success,  met  General 
Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  contest 
was  sanguinary,  but  the  undaunted  perseverance 
of  the  brigade  of  guards,  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Browne's  battalion,  and  of  Lieutenant-colon*! 
Norcott's  and  Major  Acheson's  detachment,  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  General  Rufin's  di- 
visian  was  driven  from  the  heights  in  confusion, 
leaving  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

"No  expressions  of  mine  could  do  justice  t« 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  throughout.  Nothing1 
less  than  the  almost  unparalleled  exertions  of 
every  officer,  the  invincible  bravery  of  every  sol- 
dier, and  the  most  determined  devotion  of  the 
honor  of  his  majesty's  arms  in  all.  could  have 
achieved  this  brilliant  success,  against  such  a 
formidable  enemy,  so.  posted. 

"  In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  the  enemy  was  in  full 
retreat.  The  retiring  divisions  met,  halted,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  form  :  a  new  and  more  advan- 
ced position  of  ourartillery  quickly  dispersed  them. 

"  The  exhausted  state  of  the  troops  made 
pursuit  impossible.  A  position  was  taken  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill ;  and  we  were  strengthened 
on  our  right  by  the  retnrn  of  the  two  Spanish 
battalions  that  had  been  attached  before  to  my  di- 
vision, but  which  I  had  left  on  the  hill,  and  which 
had  been  ordered  to  retire. 

"  These  battalions  (Walloon  guards  and  Ciu- 
dad  Real)  made  every  effort  to  come  back  in 
time,  when  it  was  known  that  we  were  engaged. 

"  I  understand,  too,  from  General  Whittingham, 
that  with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  he  kept  in 
check  a  corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  that  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  Barrosa  height  by  the  sea. 
One  squadron  of  the  2d  hussars,  king  s  german 
legion,  under  Captain  Busche,  and  directed  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ponsonby,  (both  had  been 
attached  to  the  Spanish  cavalry,)  joined  in 
time  to  make  a  brilliant  and  most  successful 
charge  against  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons, 
which  was  entirely  routed. 

"  An  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  the  general  of 
division  Rufin,  and  the  general  of  brigade,  Ros- 
seau,  wounded  and  taken  ;  the  chief  of  the  staff*, 
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General  Bellegrade,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Marshal 
Victor,  and  the  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment,  with 
many  other  officers,  killed,  and  several  wouuded 
and  taken  prisoners ;  the  field  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  and  arras  of  the  enemy,  attest  that 
my  ponfidence  in  this  division  was  nobly  repaid. 

"  Where  all  have  so  distinguished  themselves, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discriminate  any  as  the 
most  deserving  of  praise.  Your  lordship  will, 
however,  observe  bow  gloriously  the  brigade  of 
guards,  under  Brigadier-general  Dilkes,  with 
the  commanders  of  the  battalions  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel the  Hon.  C.  Onslow,  and  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Sebright  wounded,  as  well  as  the  three  se- 
parated companies  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Jackson,  maintained  the  high  character  of  his 
majesty's  household  troops.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Browne,  with  his  flank  battalion,  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Norcott,  and  Major  Acheson,  deserve  equal 
praise. 

"  And  I  must  equally  recommend  to  your 
lordship's  notice  Colonel  Wheatly,  with  Colonel 
Belson,  Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost,  and  Major 
Gough,  and  the  officers  of  the  respective  corps 
composing  his  brigade. 

"  The  animated  charges  of  the  87th  regiment 
were  most  conspicuous  ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Bar- 
nard (twice  wounded),  and  the  officers  of  his  flank 
battalion,  executed  the  duty  of  skirmishing  in 
advance  with  the  enemy  in  a  masterly  manner, 
and  were  ably  seconded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Busche,  of  the  20th  Pertuguese,  who,  (likewise 
twice  wounded,)  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but 
was  afterwards  rescued.  The  detachment  of  this 
Portuguese  regiment  behaved  admirably  through- 
out the  whole  affair. 

"  I  owe  too  much  to  Major  Duncan,  and  the 
officers  and  corps  of  the  royal  artillery,  not  to 
mention  them  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation ; 
never  was  artillery  better  served. 

"  The  assistance  I  received  from  the  unwearied 
exertions  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Macdonald,  and 
the  officers  of  the  adjutant-general's  department, 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Cathcart,  and 
the  officers  of  the  (juarter-master-general's  de- 
partment, of  Captain  Birch  and  Captain  Nicholas, 
and  the  officers  of  the  royal  engineers,  of  Captain 
Hope,  and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff,  (all 
animating  by  their  example,)  will  ever  be  most 
gratefully  remembered.  Our  loss  has  been 
severe :  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
proper  return,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  transmit- 
ting it ;  but  much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  I  trust 
it  will  be  considered  as  a  necessary  sacrifice,  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole  allied  army. 

"  Having  remained  some  hours  on  the  Barrosa 
heights,  without  being  able  to  procure  any  sup- 
plies for  the  exhausted  troops,  the  commissariat 
jnnles  having  been  dispersed  on  the  enemy's 
first  attack  of  the  hill,  I  left  Major  Ross,  with 
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and   withdrew  the  rest   of  the  division,    which  

crossed   the   Suiui   Petri   river    early  the   next  CHAP.  VII. 
morning.  -^-v^*/ 

"  I  confidently  trust  that  the  bearer  of  this  dis-     1811. 
patch, -Captain  Hope,  (to  whom  I  refer  your  lord- 
ship for  further   details)   will    be   promoted,  on 
being  permitted  to  lay  the  eagle  at  his  majesty's 
feet. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
"THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Lieutenant-general." 

"  P.  S.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  two  Spanish 
officers,  Captains  Miranda  and  Naughton,  at- 
tached to  my  staff,  behaved  with  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity. T.  G." 

The  merit  of  this  victory  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  recalling  to  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  battle  was  fought.  La  Pena  had  de- 
tached General  Graham  in  advance  from  Veser  to- 
Bermesa.  The  British  army  had  made  this  march, 
which  is  sixteen  hours  in  length,  during  the  night, 
and  had  taken  no  rest,  till  they  had  reached  the 
heights  of  Barrosa,  and  even  then  only  rested 
whilst  they  were  posting  the  Spanish  troops. 
After  this  short  repose,  about  an  hour,  they  again 
pushed  on  for  Bermesa.  The  ground  between 
Barrosa  and  Bermesa  is  a  rough  plain,  succeeded 
by  a  wood.  The  English  had  passed  over  the 
plain  and  reached  the  wood,  when  notice  was 
brought  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion  towards 
the  heights  of  Barrosa.  General  Graham  gave 
instant  orders  for  a  counter-march,  and  to  hasten 
towards  the  heights,  which  orders  were  imme- 
diately executed.  'It  was  soon,  however,  per- 
ceived, that  the  French,  anticipating  them,  had 
already  gained  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards  hud 
retired. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  thus  seized 
the  heights,  and  which  were  posted  there  to  main- 
tain them,  amounted  to  not  less  than  3,500  men, 
under  General  Rufin.  Anoiher  body  of  4,000 
was  drawn  up  on  the  left  of  Rufin  to  oppose  the 
approach  of  tte  English.  The  total,  therefore, 
of  the  French  force  opposed  to  the  English,  and 
to  the  English  alone,  was  about  7,500  men, 
being  considerably  more  than  double  the  force  of 
General  Graham.  The  French  regiments,  more- 
over, were  the  flower  of  the  French  service,  antl 
had  received  honorary  distinctions  from  the  French 
emperor  in  reward  of  their  previous  services  and 
experienced  gallantry.  The  description  of  the 
enemy,  indeed,  is  as  important  a  feature  in  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  victory  as  even  their 
superiority  of  number,  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty  for  a  disciplined  force  to  carry  a  victory 
over  new  levies,  but  it  -requires  a  great  portion  of 
courage  to  oppose  the  united  advantages  of  a  su- 
periority of  number  and  of  greater  experience.  The 
victory  of  General  Graham,  therefore,  was  com- 
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BOOK  IX.  ph?te  in  these  two  points.     He  triumi)hed  over 

greater  numbers,  and  he  triumphed  over  a  des- 

CIIAP.  vn.  rription   of  force  wbich  hart    been    formed  by 
successive  years  in  the  field. 

The  battle,  moreover,  was  fought  with  rvcry 
possible  disadvantage,  as  to  position  and  locality 
on  the  side  of  the  English.  The  English  had 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  position.  They 
had  to  fight  for  ground  which  belonged  to  them- 
selves, and  which  they  had  lost  only  from  the 


weakness  (not  to  give  it   a  worse  name)  of  the 
Spanish  General. 

Motions  of  thanks  were  unanimously  voted  by 
boih  houses  of  parliament  severally  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Graham,  to  Brigadier-general  Dilkcs, 
and  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  under  his  commnml;  also  to  the  German 
and  Portuguese  troops  employed  with  them  at  the 
battle  of  Barrosa. 
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ON  the  night  of  February  5,  Marshal  Massena 
retired  from  his  position  at  Santarem,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  directed  his  inarch  towards 
the  Mondego,  having  one  corps  on  the  road  of  Es- 
pinel,  General  Loison's  division  on  the  road  of 
AnciRO,  and  the  remainder  towards  Pombal.  On 
the  9th  the  enemy  collected  in  front  of  Pombal, 
where  they  were  attacked  with  great  gallantry 
by  several  detachments  of  cavalry  and  the  light 
brigade  of  infantry  under  General  Pack,  and  re- 
tired in  the  night.  On  the  12th  they  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  the  end  of  a  defile  between 
Kedinha  and  Pombal.  They  were  attacked  in 
this  position  on  the  12th,  by  the  light  infantry 
brigade  and  the  cavalry ;  the  other  troops  being 
in  reserve.  The  troops  formed  with  great  accu- 
racy and  celerity.  Major-general  Sir  Brent 
Spencer  led  the  line  against  the  enemy's  position 
on  the  heights,  from  which  they  were  immediately 
driven,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners. 

The  enemy  then  retired  to  the  position  of 
Condexa,  and  the  division  under  Major-general 
Picton  immediately  passed  through  the  moun- 
tains on  the  enemy's  left,  and  caused  them  to  re- 
move from  the  strong  positions  of  Condexa. 
Lord  Wellington  was  immediately  enabled  to 
communicate  with  Coimbra,  and  made  prisoners 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  road. 
— The  enemy  took  up  a  position  at  Call  Nova 
on  the  14th,  and  the  4th  division  under  Major- 
general  Cole  having  turned  their  position  on  the 
left,  and  the  light  division  under  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Pack  and  Sir  William  Erskine  having 
turned  it  on  the  right,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to 
.abandon  aU  the  positions  which  they  successively 


took  up  in  the  mountains,  and  their  rear-guard 
was  driven  back  on  Miranda  de  Corvo,  on  the 
river  Eca,  with  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  strong  position 
of  Miranda  de  Corvo  was  turned  by  a  British 
corps  under  Major-general  Cole.  The  enemy, 
upon  abandoning  it,  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
carriages,  buried  and  destioyed  much  ammu- 
nition, and  the  road  throughout  the  march  from 
Miranda  was  strewed  with  carcases  of  men  and 
animals. 

The  enemy,  on  the  15th,  took  up  a  strong  po- 
sition, which  they  were  afterwards  forced  to  aban- 
don with  considerable  loss.  The  colonel  of  the 
39th  regiment  was  here  made  prisoner.  In  the 
night  the  enemy  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the 
Ceira,  and  retreated  to  another  position  between 
that  and  theAlva. 

In  order  to  mask  his  departure,  Massena,  in 
addition  to  other  attempts  to  deceive,  set  fire 
to  a  convent,  which  burnt  for  several  hours. 
The  French  commenced  their  retreat  in  three 
columns.  They  pursued  their  route  till  the  21st, 
when  they  had  reached  Galiza,  with  the  allied 
army  close  in  their  rear.  During  this  march, 
there  were  about  six  slight  actions  or  skirmishes, 
in  all  of  which  the  allied  troops  behaved  with 
uniform  valor.  The  French  marshal  stood  on 
the  defensive,  but  still  sustained  great  loss.  The 
chief  action  w  as  on  the  12th,  when  the  allied 
army  had  upwards  of  200  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  The  Portuguese  cacjadores  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  this  occasion. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  the  French 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  in  the  Sierra  de 
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Moira,  but  they  were  driven  from  that  position 
with  the  loss  of  6,000  prisoners  :  On  the2lstthey 
reached  Galiza.  The  British  head-quarters  were 
at  Pombeira  on  the  llth,  and  at  Algazil  on  the 
20th.  The  cavalry  and  light  troops  continued  in 
sight  of  the  French  rear-guard,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  allied  army  along  the  skirls  of  the 
Kstrella,  which  flank  the  positions  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  afforded  new  impediments  to 
their  retreat. 

Marshal  Soult  moved  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  towards  Seville,  at  the  head  of  4,000 infantry 
and  1,500  cavalry.  No  considerable  force  was  left 
in  the  town  of  Badajoz,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  The  siege  of  Campo  Major 
(which  place  the  French  had  taken  a  few  days 
before),  continued  during  the  19th,  20th  and  21st. 
A  breach  having  been  effected,  the  place  capi- 
tulated on  the  morning  of  the  21st.,  The  gar- 
rison, in  number  about  250,  militia,  remained  pri- 
soners of  war.  The  French  force  before  the 
place  consisted  of  4,000  infantry  and  500  cavalry. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied the  Upper  Coa,  having  his  right  at  Ro- 
vina  and  guarding  the  fort  of  Rapoilla  de  Cea 
with  a  detachment  at  the  bridge  of  Ferrerias,  and 
his  left  at  Sabugal,  and  the  8th  corps  was  at 
Alfayates.  The  right  of  the  British  army  was 
opposite  Sabugal,  and  the  left  at  the  bridge  of 
Ferrerias. 

The  militia  under  General  Trant,  and  Colonel 
Wilson  crossed  the  Coa  below  Almeida,  in  order 
to  threaten  the  communication  of  that  place  with 
Ciudad  Rbdrigo  and  the  enemy's  army. 

The  river  Coa  is  difficult  ef  access  throughout 
its  course ;  and  the  position  which  the  enemy 
had  taken  was  very  strong,  and  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  its  left. 

The  troops  were  therefore  put  in  motion  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  aboVe 
Sahugal,  arid  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  that  town;  with  the  exception  of  the  6th  di- 
vision, which  remained  opposite  the  6th  corps, 
which  was  at  Rovina  ;  and  one  battalion  of  the 
7)b  d:v;sion,  which  observed  the  enemy's  detach- 
ment at  the  bridge  of  Ferrerias. 

The  2d  corps  were  in  a  strong  position,  with 
their  right  upon  a  height  immediately  above  the 
bridge  and  'own  of  Sabngal,  and  their  left  extend- 
ing alorigr  the  road  to  AlfHyaten,  to  a  height  which 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  Sabugal  from 
the  fords  of  the  Coa,  above  the  town. "  The  2d 
corps  communicated  by  Rindo  with  the  6th  corps 
at  Rovina. 

It  was  intended  to  turn  the  left  of  thin  corps  ; 
and  with  this  view  the  light  division  and  the 
cavalry,  under  Major-general  Sir  W.  Erskine 
and  Major-general  Slade,  were  to  cross  the  Coa 
by  two  separa'e  fords  upon  the  right,  the  cavalry 
upon  the  right  of  the  light  division ;  the  3d  Uivi- 
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sion,  under  Major-general  Picton,  at  a  ford  on  BOOK  IX. 

their,  !eff,~about  a  mile  above  Sabugal ;  and  the 

5th  division,  under  Major-general  Dunlop,  and  CH»F.  VIII. 
the  artillery,  at  the  bridge  of  Sabugal.  ~ 

Colonel  Beckwith's  brigade  of  thelight  division 
were  the  first  that  crossed  the  Coa,  with  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  upon  their  right.  Four 
companies  of  the  95th,  and  three  companies  of 
Colonel  Elder's  caqadores,  drove  in  the  enemy's 
piquets,  and  were  supported  by  the  43d  regiment. 
At  this  moment  a  rain-storm  came  on,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  see  any  thing ;  and  these 
troops  having  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's 
picquets,  came  upon  the  left  of  the  main  body, 
which  it  had  been  intended  they  should  turn. 

The  light  troops  were  driven  back  upon  the  43d 
regiment,  and  as  soon  as  the  atmosphere  became 
clear,  the  enemy  having  perceived  that  the  body 
which  had  advanced  were  not  strong,  attacked 
them  in  a  solid  column,  supported  by  cavalry  and 
artillery.  These  troops  repulsed  the  attack,  and 
advanced  in  pursuit  upon  the  enemy's  position, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  a  fresh  column  on 
their  left,  and  were  charged  by  the  1st  hussars 
on  their  right.  They  retired  and  took  post  be- 
hind a  wall,  from  which  post  they  again  repulsed 
the  enemy ;  and  advanced  a  second  time  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  and  took  from  them  a  howitzer.— 
They  were,  however,  again  attacked  by  a  fresh 
column  with  cavalry,  and  retired  again  to  their 
post,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  other  brigade 
of  the  light  division,  consisting  of  the  two  bat- 
talions of  the  52d  regiment  and  the  1st  ca^a- 
dores.  These  troops  repulsed  the  enemy ;  and 
Colonel  Beckwith's  brigade  and  the  1st  batta- 
lion of  the  52d  regiment  again  advanced  upou 
them.  They  were  attacked  again  by  a  fresh 
column,  supported  by  cavalry,  which  charged 
their  right,  and  they  took  post  in  an  inclosure 
upon  the  top  of  the  height,  from  whence  they 
could  protect  the  howitzer  which  the  43d  had 
taken  ;  and  they  drove  back  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  were  making  arrangements  to  at- 
tack them  again  in  this  past,  and  moved  a  column 
on  their  left,  when  the  light  infantry  of  Major- 
general  Piclon's  division,  under  Lieutenant-col. 
Williams,  supported  by  the  Hon.  Major-general 
Colville's  brigade,  opened  their  fire  upon  them. 

At  the"  same  moment  the  head  of  Major-gen. 
Dunlop's  column  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Coa, 
and  ascended  the  heights  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy ;  and  the  cavalry  appeared  on  the  high 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  |pff,  and  the 
enemy  retired  across  the  hills  towards  Rendo, 
leaving  the  howitzer  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  had  so  gallantly  gained  and  preserved  it,  and 
about  200  killed  on  the  ground,  and  six  officers, 
and  300  prisoners. 

Although  the  operations  of  this  day  were,  by 
unavoidable    accidents,    not  performed  in  the 
9  B 
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jx.  manner  intended,  the  action  that  was  fought  by  the 
—    light   division,    by    Colonel   Beckwith's    brigade 
CHAP.  VIII.  principally,  with   the  whole  of  the  2d  corps  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  glorious  that  British 
troops  were  ever  engaged  in. 

The  43d  regiment,  under  Major  Patrickson, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  as  did  that 
part  of  the  95th  regiment,  in  Colonel  Beckwith's 
brigade,  under  the  command  of  Major  Gilmour, 
and  Colonel  Elder's  caQadores  ;  the  1st  battalion 
62d  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Ross,  likewise  shewed  great  steadiness 
and  gallantry  when  they  joined  Colonel  Beck- 
with's brigade.  Throughout  the  action  the  troops 
derived  great  advantage  from  the  assistance  of 
two  guns  of  Captain  Bull's  troop  of  horse-artillery, 
which  crossed  at  the  ford  with  the  light  division, 
and  came  up  to  their  support. 

It  wa*s  impossible  for  any  officer  to  conduct 
himself  with  more  ability  and  gallantry  than 
Colonel  Beckwith.  The  action  was  commenced 
by  an  unavoidable  accident  to  which  all  opera- 
tions are  liable  ;  but  having  been  commenced,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  withdraw  from  the 
ground  v.  ithout  risking  the  loss  of  the  object  of 
the  movements ;  and  it  was  desirable  to  obtain 
possession,  if  possible,  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  from 
which  the  enemy  had  made  so  many  attacks,  with 
advantage,  on  the  first  position  taken  by  the  4'jd 
regiment.  This  was  gained  before  the  3d  divi- 
sion came  up. 

When  the  firing  commenced,  the  Gth  corps 
broke  up  from  their  position  at  Rovina,  and 
marched  towards  Rendo.  The  two  corps  joined 
at  that  place  and  continued  their  retreat  to  Al- 
fr.yates,  followed  by  the  British  cavalry,  part  of 
which  was  that  night  at  Soito. 

The  enemy  continued  their  retreat  that  night 
and  the  next  morning;  and  entered  the  Spanish 
frontier  on  the  4th.  Lord  Wellington  sent  six 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  under  Major-general  Sir 
W.  Erskine,  on  the  7th,  towards  Almeida,  to  re- 
connoitre that  place,  and  drive  in  any  parties 
which  might  be  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  to 
rut  oft'  the  communication  between  the  garrison 
and  the  army.  He  found  a  division  of  the  9th 
corps  at  Junca,  which  he- drove  before  him  across 
the  Turou  and  Duas  Caeas ;  and  he  took  from 
.  them  many  prisoners.  Captain  Bull's  troop  of 
Jiorse-artillery  did  great,  execution  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  energy  withdrew  in  the  night  across 
the  Agueda. 

The  allied  anhy  took  tip  their  position  upon 
the  Duas  Casap,  which  Brigadier-general  Crau- 
furd  occupied  with  his  advanced-guard,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  hav- 
ing their  advanced  posts  upon  Gallegos  and  upon 
the  Agueda.  The  militia  are  at  Ciuco  Villas 
and  Mal|jar*ida.  The  enemy  had  no  commu- 
uieatiott  with  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  from 


whence  they  lately  withdrew  the  heavy  artillery 
employed  in  the  summer  in  ihe  siege  of  that 
place. 

On  the  south  *»f  the  Tagus,  Marshal  Sir  W. 
Beresford  was  preparing-  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  under  the  walls  of  Badaji  z,  where  t!  ey  had 
formed  an  entrenched  camp.  As  a  preliminary 
operation  he  had  caused  Olivenfja  to  be  summoned. 

Marshal  Sir  W.  Bertsford  was  not  able  to 
effect  his  passage  across  the  Guadiana  as  soon  as 
he  expected;  and  the  enemy  introduced  some 
provisions  into  Badajot*  and  OliveiKja.  Sir  W. 
Beresford's  advanced-guard  cn.ssed  the  Guadia- 
naon  the  4th  of  April ;  and  a  squadion  of  the  13th 
light  dragoons,  which  were  on  picket  under 
Major  Morres,  were  surprised,  en  the  night  of 
the  (itb.  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
from  Oliveri<;a.  The  whole  squadron,  with  the 
exception  of  twetity  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  enemy  afterwards  retired  entirely  from 
Estremadura,  leaving  small  garrisons  in  Badajoz 
and  Oliven«ja. 

Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford  took  a  position 
to  invest  both  Badajoz  and  Olivenga.  On  the 
14th  of  April  the  garrison  of  Olivei  <ja,  consisting 
of  310  men,  surrendered  at  discretion  to  General 
Cole,  and  was  marched  to  Elvas. 

Marshal  Mortier,  Mith  4,000  men,  was  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Llerena,  having-  detached  a 
moveable  column,  under  General  Martinioe,  by 
the  way  of  Almaraz,  towards  Toledo.  General 
Beresford,  with  that  part  of  the  allied  army  which 
did  not  form  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  was  in  the- 
neighbourhood  of  Santa  Martha. 

The  corps  of  General  Ballasteros  had  its  head- 
quarters in  Segura  di  Leone  on  the  12th;  his 
cavalry  was  at  /alia  on  the  13th,  on  which  day 
Lord  Wellington  left  Villa  Fermosa,  on  the  Coa> 
to  join  the  army  in  Estremadura. 

A  smart  affkir  with  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
amounting  to  800  men,  took  place  at  Los  Santos, 
a  village  about  two  miles  fiorn  Zapa.  Sir  Wm. 
Beresford  beaded  the  Portuguese  cavalry  himself,, 
charged  the  French  horse,  broke  their  lire,  and 
pursued  them  four  leagues  at  a  hard  gallop. 
They  took  200  prisopets,  and  seventy-three 
horses,  (exclusive  of  the  killed)  and  scarcely  lost 
a  man  or  horse.  They  also  obtained  a  prize 
more  valuable,  4,000  rations  of  bread  and  the 
same  quantity  of  brandy. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  the  allied  army  were- 
celebrated  by  every  demonstration  of  joy  which 
could  mark  the  gratitude  of  the  Portuguese  for 
the  exertions  of  the  British  in  their  behalf,  and 
the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  salvation  of  their 
country.  Te  Deum  was  siing  in  the  churches  ;• 
the  city  was  illuminated;  and,  shor'ly  after,  the- 
following  letters  were  addressed  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  Marshal  Beresford,  by  the  govern-- 
in  tint  and  the  minister  • 
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Host  illustrious  and  moat  excellent  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington,  K.  B.  Marshal-general,  Command- 
er-in-chief. 

"  Your  excellency's  dispatch,  dated  the  9th 
instaut,  having-  been  laid  before  us,  and  your 
excellency 's  glorious  and  transcendent  services 
in  the  course  of  the  present  cauipnign  having 
been  duly  consid«°red,  we  have  high  satisfaction 
in  testifying  our  jusf  admiration  of  the  exalted 
achievements  which  have  immortalized  your  ex- 
cellency's name,  sustained  the  honor  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  and  delivered  this  kingdom,  tf>e  third 
time,  from  the  oppression  of  our  enemies. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  army  having  justified 
the  confidence  of  their  chief,  and  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  allied  nations,  we  are  desirous 
that  your  excellency  do  make  known  to  the  whole 
army,  that  the  government  and  the  country  are 
amply  repaid  for  their  exertions  and  sacrifices  by 
the  wisdom,  valour,  and  discipline  displayed  by 
the  gtnerals,  officers,  and  privates,  of  which  that 
army  is  composed. 

"  We  will  lay  before  his  royal  highness,  in  the' 
dis'inctest  manner,  the  events  which  have  taken 
place ;  recommending  to  his  royal  notice  the 
services  of  au  army  which  has  covered  itself  with 
glory  und;jr  your  excellency's  command. 

"  Your  excellency  cannot  fail  of  deriving  high 
gratification  from  the  result  of  your  plans  and 
labours,  which,  crowned  with  the  most  eminent 
success  and  public  opinion,  leave  nothing  want- 
ing to  satisfy  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  warrior 
by  whom  they  were  conceived  and  accomplished. 

"  May  God  nreserve  your  excellency. 

(Signed)  "  PATRIACM  ELECT. 

COUNT    REDONDO. 

R.    NoGtIIER. 

PKINCIPFS  SOUSA. 
CHARLES  STUART. 

(Signed)      "  D.  MIGUEL  PEREIRA  FOR./AZ." 
"Palace  of  Government,  April  17,  1811." 

Moat  illustrious  and  most  excellent  Sir  Willium 
Can-  Rpffinfurd,  K.  B.  JJars/ial  Commattder- 
in-chiej'of  the  Portuguese  Arwy. 

The  combined  armies  having  driven  the 
enemy  beyond  the  northern  and  southern  ftontier 
with  as  much  glory  to  the  forces  allied  as  advan- 
tage to  tl  e  just  cause  they  defend,  the  governors 
of  the  kingdom  have  authorised  me  to  ackijo>v- 
ledge,  in  their  name,  the  high  and  distinguished 
services  for  which  the  Portuguese  nation  is  in- 
deb  ed  to  your  excellency  in  quality  ef  marshal 
cornmander-in-chief  ef  her  armies. 

"  If  the  success  of  arms  be  the  result  of  valour 
and  discipline,  to  yo-ir  excellency  it  is  atlribnt- 
able  that  troops,  only  the  other'day.  mostly  re- 
cruits, have  been  enabled  to  conduct  themselves 
like  experienced  veterans,  and  to  deserve  so. 
eminently  of  their  sovereign  and  their  country. 
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"  The  government  will   lay  before  his  royal  BOOK  IX. 

hifihiitss,  with  an  especial  recommendation,  the • 

merits  and  glorious  achievements  of  his  army,  and  CHAP.VIII. 
desire  that  your  excellency  do  make  known  to 
the  whole  of  that  army,  in   the  most  impressive 
manner,  .tho   high  estimation  in  which  their  ser- 
vices are  held. 

"  The  army  have  amply  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  country;  and  so  long  as  she  shall 
preserve  the  recollection  of  events  so  glorious, 
the  distinguished  chief  who  disciplined  and  com- 
manded that  army  will  ever  be  present  to  her 
grateful  memory. 

"  I  have  particular  satisfaction  m  communi- 
cating the  sentiments  of  the  governors  of  the 
kingdom  towards  your;vexcellpncyr  being  pre- 
cisely those  I  have  ever  invariably  entertained. 

"  May  God  preserve  your  excellency. 
(Signed)     "  D.  MIGUEL  PEREIRA 
"Palace  of  Government,  April  19;  1811." 

Lord  Wellington  having-  received  information 
that  the  enemy  were  increasing  their  force  on  the- 
Agueda,  arrived  there  on  the  28ih  of  April.  The 
enemy  had,  on  the  23d,  attacked  the  piquets  of 
the  allied  army  on  the  Azaoa,  but  were  repulsed" 
with  great  gall  \ntry.  On  this  occasion  Lieute- 
nant Pritcliard  and  seventeen  men  were  wounded. 
The  enemy  repeated  their  attack  on  the  27th,  and 
were  ngain  repulsed. 

On  the  1st  of  May  they  reconnoitred  the  bank 
of  the  Agueda,  with  eigh<  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  three  battalions  of  infantry;  they  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  pass  the  river,  nor  did  they 
attack  the  piquets  on  the  bridge  of  Marialva. 
They  collected  a  large  force  at  CmHad  Rodrigo, 
and  Marshal  Miissena  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  were  at  thai  place.  The  river  Agueda 
was  not  fordable  for  infantry,  but  it  was  for  ca- 
valry. 

Intelligence  having  reached  Lord  Wellington, 
that  (he  Prince  of  Essling  !:ad   held  a  council  of 
war  at  Citidad  Rodrigo  on  the  1st  of  May,  which 
was  attended   by  twenty-six    generals,  and    the 
French  having,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days, 
ma'le  several  demonstrations  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Agueda,  if  was  supposed   that   he  meditated 
an  attempt  to  relieve  Almeida,  or  at  least  to  bring 
off  the  garrison,  which  was   now   known    to   bo 
much   straitened   for  provisions.     Next,  day   the- 
enemy  (consisting  of  the  2d,  6th,  and   8th  corps,, 
together    with  all   the    cavalry  which    could   be' 
collected  in  the  adjacent   provinces  of  Lion  and 
Castile)  having  crossed  the  Aguedn.  the  British 
divisions   marched  out  of  their  cantonments,  anct 
on  the  3d  the  whole  of  the  army,   under  the  im-- 
mediate  command  of  Lord  Wellington,  was  con- 
centrated on  the  plains  of  Argania,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Villa  Formosa,    two  leagu-es   in  front  of. 
Almeida,  and  four  from  Ciudad  RotU-igo,. 
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HOOK  IX.      About  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  whose 
-  line  extended   along  the  edge  of  a  tliick-wood, 
CHAP. VIII.  pushed   forward  several  corps  of  sharp-shooters, 
~-^^/"^^  wj{h  a  view  to  obtain  possession  of  the  village  of 
l.sll.      Fuente  Donora,  which  was  defended  most  ob- 
stinately by  the    light  troops;   but  the   French, 
from  their  superiority  in  numbers,  became  mas- 
ters   of  this    important    point,    where,    however, 
they  remained  but  a  short  time,  when   they  were 
dislodged   by  the   71st  regiment,  under   Colonel 
Cadogan,  at  I  he  point  of  the  bayonet.     This  was 
a  little  before  dusk,  when  the  firing  ceased.    Next 
morning  the  enemy  renewed  his  attempts  upon 
the  village,  and  supported  his  advance  with  heavy 
artillery,  but  every  effort  proved  ineffectual. 

At  day-break  on  the  5th,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  enemy  had  removed  the  whole  of  his  cavalry, 
and  several  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  towards 
the  right  of  the  allied  army,  and  their  numbers 
giving  them  confidence,  the  French  cavalry 
charged  the  British,  who  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire, but  frequently  faced  about  and  made  several 
desperate  charges  upon  the  enemy.  Meantime 
the  7th  division,  under  General  Houston,  was 
warmly  engaged  with  a  superior  body  of  infantry, 
and  in  consequence,  was  directed  to  fall  back 
upon  the  guards,  which  were  posted  on  thf  right 
of  the  1st  division,  flanked  l>y  Captain  Lawson's 
brigade  of  nine-pounders  and  some  light  cavalry. 
This  movement  was  executed  in  a  most  deli- 
berate manner,  every  inch  of  ground  being  dis- 
puted with  the  enemy.  The  two  foreign  corps 
in  this  division,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Gel's  in- 
fantry, and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  completely  checked 
the  advance  of  the  French  cavalry  by  several 
well-directed  vollies. 

Previous  to  this,  the  enemy  had  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire  upon  the  first  line  of  infantry ;  every 
phot  went  over,  doing  execution  in  the  second 
line. 

About  eleven,  the  picqnet  of  the  guards,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  which  was  skirmishing 
in  front  of  the  brigade  with  the  enemy's  light 
troops,  was  charged  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  whom 
be  twice  repulsed,  but,  being  reinforced,  they 
returned  to  the  charge  in  such  numbers  that 
further  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  Colonel 
Hill  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  a  pri- 
soner, after  seeing  most  of  his  officers  and  men 
cut  down.  The  engagement  continued  until  the 
close  of  day,  and  the  enemy,  whose  force  in  the 
field  consisted  of  40,000  infantry,  and  5,000  ca- 
vulry,  was  not  enabled  to  gain  a  single  advan- 
tage, or  make  an  impression  upon  any  part  of  the 
British  line.  Their  loss  in  front  of  Fuentes  Do- 
-  nora,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  attack, 
and  the  possession  of  which  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  either  army,  was  immense,  GOO 
being  killed  in  the  Tillage  alone.  The  loss  of  the 


British  was  also  severe,  but  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  length  of  time  the 
troops  remained  under  fire. 

After  the  cavalry  retired,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,  the  British  line  stood  as  follows: — the 
seventh  division  (Houston's)  was  on  the  right, 
next  to  the  first  division  (Sir  B.  Spencer's)  having 
the  light  division  on  the  left,  and  beyond  were 
those  of  Generals  Picton,  A.  Campbell,  and  Sir 
W.  Erskine.  Brigadier-general  Pack  remained 
with  the  Queen's  regiment,  and  a  brigade  of  Por- 
tuguese infantry,  watching  (he  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, from  whence  a  few  guns  were  fired,  pro- 
bably as  signals  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

The  hostile  armies  remained  in  front  of  each 
other  on  the  two  following  days.  Not  a  shot  was 
fifed ;  but  working  parties  were  employed  in 
throwing  up  field-works  to  strengthen  the  right 
of  the  British  line.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  7!h, 
the  Frendi  and  British  were  mutually  employed 
in  burying  their  dead,  which  was  effected  with- 
out either  party  offering  the  smallest  molestation 
to  the  other.  About  ten  P.  M.  a  heavy  firing- 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Al.neida,  followed 
by  several  explosions.  The  French  army  having 
been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  with  3,000  of  the  imperial  guard,  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  in  the  British  camp  that  the 
enemy  would  renew  his  attack  ;  but  at  day-break 
on  the  8th,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
French  videttes  gallop  off,  and  soon  after  several 
columns  of  infantry  in  motion  to  the  rear. 

In  the  course  of  the  6th,  Col.  Trant  arrived  on 
the  left  with  a  body  of  Portuguese  militia,  and 
the  corps  of  Don  Julian  Sanchez  took  a  share  in 
the  action  and  checked  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  on  the  right. 

Tlie  result  of  Marshal  Massena's  attempts  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Almeida  ended  in  establishing, 
upon  the  firmest  foundation,  the  character  of  the 
British  arms,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  those 
which  already  adorned  the  brow  of  the  illus- 
trious British  chief. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  the  action  of  May  5,  was 
in  the  utmost  danger  of  being'  made  prisoner: 
his  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Filzclarerce,  was  ac- 
tually taken,  but  was  rescued,  with  the  loss  of 
the  sword  which  the  prince-regent  had  presented 
to  him. 

After  this  Almeida  was  left  to  its  fate,  and  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  commenced.  The  French  were 
driven  from  the  heights  of  Eitgracia  on  the  8fh, 
and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  fort  of  St. 
Christovoa.  This  exploit  was  performed  by  Por- 
tuguese troops  ulone. 

The  sanguinary  battle  of  Albuera  was  fought 
on  the  Ifith.  The  French  commenced  the  attack 
at  nine  o'<  lock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Their 
principal  effort  was  made  on  the  right  of  the  al- 
lies, where  the  Spaniards  were  posted,  supported 
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by  two  British  regiments,  the  buffs  and  57tb.  The 
Spaniards  behaved  well,  although,  at  one  time, 
from  the  heaviness  of  the  fire,  they  gave  way 
a  little.  -  The  British  regiments  then  pushed 
through  them,  with  a  most  tremendous  fire  of 
musketry,  which  stopped  the  French.  Unfor- 
tunately, from  the  eagerness  of  British  soldiers, 
they  advanced  too  far,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
to  a  regiment  of  Polish  cavalry  to  charge  them  on 
the  flank,  killing  great  numbers,  and  making 
some  few  prisoners.  Just  at  this  time  the  Poles 
were  attacked  by  a  regiment  sent  to  reinforce, 
and  the  Poles  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  left 
wing  of  the  French  army  soon  after  gave  way, 
and  the  slaughter  was  then  dreadful.  While  this 
was  passing  on  the  right,  they  began  an  attack 
on  tne  centre,  where  the  brigade  was  posted, 
which,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  also  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  French.  The  enemy 
owed  the  safety  of  their  army  to  the  superiority 
of  their  cavalry  alone  ;  had  it  not  been  for  them, 
they  would  have  been  annihilated. 

The  French  army  was  at  least  30,000,  of  which 
4,000  were  cavalry;  it  was  clearly  ascertained 
that  they  lost  10,000.  The  allies  consisted  of 
8,000  British,  10,000  Spaniards,  and  9,000  Por- 
tuguese, including  2000  cavalry.  They  lost  of 
English  and  Portuguese  4,500,  and  2,500  Spa- 
niards. The  field  of  battle  was  literally  covered 
with  dead,  lying  in  heaps  in  every  part.  A  body 
of  British  cavalry  charged  a  column  commanded 
by  Soult,  and  putting  it  to  the  rout,  he  very  nar- 
rowly escaped.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Eng- 
lish were  closed  upon  in  the  rear,  and  facing 
about,  cut  their  way  back  again,  leaving  half 
their  men  dead  on  the  field.  Upwards  of  700 
wounded  were  left  by  the  enemy,  and  he  was  so 
pressed  by  the  cavalry,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  more  to  their  fate.  Marshal  Soult 
boasted,  in  general  orders  to  his  army  on  leaving 
Seville,  that  he  was  going  to  meet  and  defeat  the 
British,  and  likewise  repeated  the  same  verbally 
to  his  troops.  A  copy  of  this  order  was  found  on 
General  Werle,  who  was  killed,  and  the  latter 
was  affirmed  by  deserters  and  prisoners. 

The  following  is  Marshal  Beresford's  account 
of  this  battle,  addressed  to  Lord  Wellington,  and 
transmitted  to  London  by  his  lordship  : 

"  Albuera,  May  18,  1811. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  infinite  satisfaction  in 
communicating  to  your  lordship,  that  the  allied 
army,  united  here  under  my  orders,  obtained  on 
the  16th  instant,  after  a  most  sanguinary  contest, 
a  complete  victory  over  that  of  the  enemy,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Soult,  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  relate  to  your  lordship  the  circumstances. 

"  In  a  former  report  I  have  informed  your  lord- 
ship of  the  advance  of  Marshal  Soult  from  Se- 
ville, and  1  had,  in  consequence,  judged  it  wise 
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entirely  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  and  prepare  BOOK  IX 

to  meeti  •Tfa  with  our  united  forces,  rather  than,  by   

looking  to  two  objects  at  once,  to  risk  the  loss  of  CHAP.  VIII- 
both.  Marshal  Soult,  it  appears,  had  been  long  ^'•vw 
straining  every  nerve  to  collect  a  force  which  he  1811. 
thought  fully  sufficient  to  his  object  for  the  relief 
of  Badajoz ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  drawn 
considerable  numbers  from  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Victor  and  General  Sebastian!,  and  also,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  French  army  of  the  centre.  Hav- 
ing thus  completed  his  preparations,  he  marched 
from  Seville  on  the  10th  instant,  with  a  corps 
then  estimated  at  15,000  or  16,000  men,  and 
was  joined  on  descending  into  Estremadura  by 
the  corps  under  General  Latour  Maubourgh, 
stated  to  be  5,000  men.  His  Excellency  Ge- 
neral Blake,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  the  advance 
of  Marshal  Soult,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  your  lordship,  proceeded  to  form  his 
junction  with  the  corps  under  my  orders,  aud 
arrived  at  Valverde  in  person  on  the  14th  inst. 
where,  having  consulted  with  his  excellency  and 
General  Castanos,  it  was  determined  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  to  give  him  battle. 

"  On  finding  the  determination  of  the  enemy  to 
relieve  Badajoz,  I  had  broken  up  from  before  that 
place,  and  marched  the  infantry  to  the  position 
I'D  front  of  Valverde,  except  the  division  of  the 
Honourable  Major-general  G.  L.  Cole,  which, 
with  2,000  Spanish  troops,  I  left  to  cover  the 
removal  of  our  stores. 

"  The  cavalry,  which  had,  according  to  orders, 
fallen  back  as  the  enemy  advanced,  was  joined 
at  Santa  Martha  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Blake; 
that  of  General  Castanos,  under  the  Count  de 
Penne  Villamur,  had  been  always  with  it. 

"  As  remaining  at  Valverde,  though  a  stronger 
position,  left  Badajoz  entirely  open,  I  determined 
to  take  up  a  position  (such  as  could  be  got  in  this 
widely  open  country)  at  this  place ;  thus  standing 
directly  between  the  enemy  and  Badajoz. 

"  The  army  was  therefore  assembled  here  on 
the  15th  instant. — The  corps  of  General  Blake, 
though  making  a  forcecl  march  to  effect  it,  only 
joined  in  the  night,  and  could  not  be  placed  in 
its  position  till  the  morning  of  the  16th  instant, 
when  General  Cole's  division,  with  the  Spanish 
brigade  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espagne,  also  joined, 
ana  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion.— Our  cavalry  had  been  forced  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  inst.  to  retire  from  Santa  Martha 
and  joined  here.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  duy 
the  enemy  appeared  in  front  of  us.  The  next 
morning  our  disposition  for  receiving  the  enemy 
was  made,  being  formed  in  two  lines,  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  river  Albuera,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
gradual  ascent  rising  from  that  river,  and  cover- 
ing the  roads  to  Badajoz  and  Valverde ;  though 
your  lordship  is  aware,  that  the  whole  face  of 
this  country  is  every  where  passable  for  ail  arms. 
9C 
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BOOK  IX.    General  Blake's  corps  was  on  the  right,  in  two 

lines ;  its  left,  on  the  Valverde  road,  joined  the 

CHAP.  VIII.  right  of  Major-general  the  Honourable  William 
Stewart's  division,  the  left  of  which  reached  the 
Badajoz  road,  where  commenced  the  right  of 
Major-general  Hamilton's  division,  which  closed 
the  left  of  the  line. — General  Cole's  division,  with 
one  brigade  of  General  Hamilton's,  formed  the 
second  line  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  army. 

"  The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  did 
not  long  delay  his  attack  ;  at  eight  o'clock  he  was 
observed  to  be  in  movement,  and  his  cavalry  was 
seen  passing  the  rivulet  of  Albuera,  considerably 
above  our  right ;  and  shortly  after  he  marched 
out  of  the  wood  opposite  to  us  a  strong  force  of 
cavalry,  and  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
pointing  them  to  our  front,  as  if  to  attack  the 
village  and  bridge  of  Albuera :  during  this  time, 
under  cover  of  his  vastly  superior  cavalry,  he  was 
filing  the  principal  body  of  his  infantry  over  the 
river  beyond  our  right,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  intention  appeared  to  be  to  turn  us  by  that 
flank,  and  cut  us  oft'  from  Valverde.  Major-ge- 
neral Cole's  division  was  therefore  ordered  to 
form  an  oblique  line  to  the  rear  of  our  right,  with 
bis  own  right  thrown  back  :  and  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  attack  our  right  becoming  evident, 
I  requested  General  Blake  to  form  part  of  his 
first  line,  and  all  bis  second,  to  that  front,  which 
was  done. 

"  The  enemy  commenced  his  attack  at  nine 
o'clock,  not  ceasing,  at  the  same  time,  to  menace 
our  left;  and  after  a  strong  and  gallant  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  gained  the  heights  npon 
which  they  had  been  formed  :  meanwhile  the  di- 
vision of  the  Honourable  Major-general  William 
Stewart  had  been  brought  up  to  support  them ; 
and  that  of  Major-general  Hamilton  brought  to 
the  left  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  formed  in  con- 
tiguous close  columns  of  battalions,  to  be  move- 
able  in  any  direction.  The  Portuguese  brigade 
of  cavalry, 'under  Brigadier-general  Otway,  re- 
mained at  some  distance  on  the  left  of  this,  to 
check  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  below  the  village. 
"  AB  the  heights  the  enemy  had  gained 
raked,  and  entirely  commanded  our  whole  posi- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  make  every  effort  to 
retake  and  maintain  them ;  and  a  noble  one  was 
made  by  the  division  of  General  Stewart,  headed 
by  that  gallant  officer.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  enemy's  attack,  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  came 
on,  which,  with  the  smoke  from  the  firing,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  discern  any  thing  distinctly. 
This,  with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  had  been 
extremely  favourable  to  the  enemy  in  forming  his 
columns,  and  in  his  subsequent  attack. 

"  The  right  brigade  of  General  Stewart's  di- 
vision, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Colborne,  first 
came  into  action,  and  behaved  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner;  and  finding  that  t  fie  enemy's  column 
eould  not  be  shaken  by  fire,  proceeded  to  attack 


it  with  the  bayonet;  and  while  in  the  act  of  charg- 
ing, a  body  of  Polish  lancers  (cavalry)  which  the 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  had  concealed,  and  which  was,  besides, 
mistaken  by  those  of  the  brigade,  when  discovered, 
for  Spanish  cavalry,  and  therefore  not  fired  upon, 
turned  it;  and  being  thus  attacked  unexpectedly 
in  the  rear  was  unfortunately  broken,  and  sufter- 
ed  immensely.  The  31st  regiment,  being  the 
left  one  of  the  brigade,  alone  escaped  this  charge, 
and  under  the  command  of  Major  L'Estrange, 
kept  its  ground,  until  the  arrival  of  the  3d  bri- 
gade, under  Major-general  Hoghton.  The  con- 
duct of  this  brigade  was  most  conspicuously  gal- 
lant ;  and  that  of  the  2d  brigade,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-colonel  Aber- 
cromby,  was  not  less  so:  Major-general  Hogh- 
ton, cheering  on  his  brigade  to  the  charge,  fell 
pierced  by  wounds.  Though  the  enemy's  prin- 
cipal attack  was  on  this  point  of  the  right,  he  also 
made  a  continual  attempt  upon  that  part  of  our 
original  front  at  the  village  and  bridge,  which 
were  defended  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by 
Major-general  Baron  Allen,  and  the  light  in- 
fantry brigade  of  the  German  Legion,-  whose 
conduct  was,  in  every  pointof  view,  conspicuously 
good.  This  point  now  formed  our  left,  and  Ma- 
jor-general Hamilton's  divisions  had  been  brought 
up  there ;  and  he  was  left  to  direct  the  defence  of 
that  point,  whilst  the  enemy's  attacks  continued 
on  our  right,  a  considerable  proporlion  of  the 
Spanish  troops  supporting  the  defence  of  this 
place.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  on  his  infantry  at- 
tempting to  force  our  right,  had  endeavoured  to 
turn  it ;  but,  by  the  able  manoeuvres  of  Major-  ^ 
general  the  Honorable  William  Lumley,  com- 
manding the  allied  cavalry,  though  vastly  inferior 
to  that  o.f  the  enemy  in  number,  his  endeavours 
were  foiled.  Major-general  Cole,  seeing  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy,  very  judiciously  bringing  up 
his  left  a  little,  marched  in  time  to  attack  the 
enemy's  left,  and  arrived  most  opportunely  to  con- 
tribute, with  the  charges  of  the  brigades  of  Ge- 
neral Stewart's  division,  to  force  the  energy  to 
abandon  his  situation,  and  retire  precipitately, 
and  to  take  refuge  under  his  reserve ;  here  the 
fuzileer  brigade  particularly  distinguished  itself. 
He  was  pursued  by  the  allies  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  as  far  as  I  thought  it  prudent,  with 
his  immense  superiority  of  cavalry;  and  I  con- 
tented myself  with  seeing  him  driven  across  the 
Albuera. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  speak  favorably  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  artillery  was  served  and 
fought:  and  Major  Hartman  commanding  the 
British,  and  Major  Dickson  commanding  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  officers  and  men,  are  en- 
titled to  my  thanks.  The  four  guns  of  the  horse- 
artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  Lefebvre,  did 
great  execution  on  the  enemy's  cavalry;  and 
one  brigade  of  Spanish  artillery  (the  only  one  in 
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the  field)  I  saw  equally  gallantly  and  well  served; 
we  lost  in  the  misfortune  which  occurred  to  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Col- 
borne  (whom  General  Stewart  reports  to  have 
acted,  and  was  then  acting,  in  a  most  noble  man- 
ner, leading  on  the  brigade  in  admirable  order) 
one  howitzer,  which  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival 
of  (he  gallant  General  Hoghton's  brigade,  bad  time 
to  carry  off,  with  200  or  300  prisoners  of  that  bri- 
gade. After  he  had  been  beaten  from  this  his 
principal  attack,  he  still  continued  that  near  the 
village,  on  which  he  never  could  make  any  im- 
pression, or  cross  the  rivulet,  though  I  had  been 
obliged  to  bring  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
troops  from  it,  to  support  the  principal  point  of 
attack ;  but  the  enemy  seeing  his  main  attack 
defeated,  relaxed  in  his  attempt  there  also.  The 
Portuguese  division  of  Major-general  Hamilton, 
in  every  instance,  evinced  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  courage,  and  manoeuvred  equally  well  with 
the  British. 

"  Brigadier-general  Harvey's  Portuguese  bri- 
gade, belonging  to  General  Cole's  division,  had 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself  when 
marching  in  line  across  the  plain,  by  repulsing, 
with  the  utmost  steadiness,  a  charge  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  every  instance 
of  discipline  and  valour  shewnon  this  severely  con- 
tested day — but  never  were  there  troops  that  more 
valiantly  or  more  gloriously  maintained  the  ho- 
nor of  their  respective  countries.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  particularize  the  Spanish  divisions,  bri- 
gades, or  regiments  that  were  particularly  en- 
gaged, because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their 
denominations  or  names;  but  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  saying  that  their  behaviour  was  most  gal- 
lant and  honorable;  and  though,  from  the  superior 
number  and  weight  of  the  enemy's  force,  that 
part  of  them  that  were  in  the  position  attacked 
were  obliged  to  cede  the  ground,  it  was  after,  a 
gallant  resistance,  and  they  continued  in  good 
order  to  support  their  allies;  and  I  doubt  not, 
his  excellency  General  Blake  will  do  ample 
justice  on  this  head,  by  making  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  deserving. 

"  The  battle  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
continued  without  interruption  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  enemy  having  been  driven 
ov«r  the  Albuera,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
there  was  but  cannonading  and  skirmishing. 

"  It  is  impossible  by  any  description  to  do 
justice  to  the  distinguished  gallantry  of  the  troops, 
but  every  individual  most  nobly  did  his  duty, 
and  which  will  be  well  proved  by  the  great  loss 
we  have  suffered  through  repulsing  the  enemy; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  our  dead,  particularly 
the  57th  regiment,  were  lying,  as  they  had 
feught,  in  ranks,  and  every  wound  was  in  the 
front. 
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"  The  Honorable  Major-general  William  Ste-  BOOK  IX. 
wart  most  particularly  distinguished  himself,  and  - 
conduced  much  to  the  honor  of  the  day ;  he  re-  CHAP.  VIII. 
ceived  two  contusions,  but  would  not  quit  the  s  ^ 
field.    Major-general  the  Honorable  G.  L.  Cole 
is  also  entitled  to  every  praise ;  and  I  have  to 
regret  being  deprived  for  some  time  of  his  ser- 
vices, by  the  wound  he  has  received.     The  Hon. 
Lieutenant-colonel    Abercromby,     commanding 
the  2d  brigade,  2d  division,  and  Major  L'Es- 
trange,  31st  regiment,  deserve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  con- 
duct and  gallantry  of  Colonel  Inglis,  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.      To  the  Hon.  Major-general 
William    Lumley,  for  the  very  able  manner   in 
which  he  opposed  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  foiled  him  in  his  object,  I  am  par- 
ticularly indebted.     To  Major-general  Hamilton, 
who  commanded  in  the  left,  during  the  severe- 
attack  upon  our  right,  I  am  also  much  indebted ; 
and  the   Portuguese  brigade  of   Brigadier-ge- 
nerals Fouseca  and  Archibald  Campbell  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.     To  Major-general  Allen,  and. 
to  the  excellent  brigade  under  his  orders,  I  have 
much  praise  to  give;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
1  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  good  and  gallant 
conduct  of  every  corps^  and  of  every  person,  was 
in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  that  offered  for- 
distinguishing  themselves.     I  know  not  an-indi- 
vidual  who  did  not  do  bis  duty. 

"  I  have,  I  fear,  to  regret  the  loss  to  (he  ser- 
vice of  Colonel  Collins,  commanding  a  Portuguese 
brigade,  his  leg  having  been  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-shot.  He  is  an  officer  of  great  merit ;  and 
I  deeply  lament  the  death  of  Major-general 
Hoghton,  and  of  those  two  promising  officers, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  William  Myers,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Duckworth. 

"  It  is  most  pleasing  to  me  to  inform  your 
lordship,  not  only  of  the  steady  and  gallant  con- 
duct of  our  allies,  the  Spanish  troops,  under  his 
excellency  General  Blake,  but  also  to  assure 
you  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  has  subsisted 
between  us ;  and  that  General  Blake  not  only 
conformed  in  all  things  to  the  general  line  pro- 
posed by  your  lordship,  but  in  the  details ;  and 
in  whatever  I  suggested  to  his  excellency,  I  re- 
ceived the  most  immediate  and  cordial  assent  and 
co-operation  ;  and  nothing  was  omitted,  on  his 
part,  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  united  efforts  ; 
and  during  the  battle  he  most  essentially,  by  bis 
experience,  knowledge,  and  zeal,  contributed  to 
its  fortunate  result. 

"  His  excellency  the  Captain-general,  Castanos, 
who  had  united  the  few  troops  he  had  in  a  state 
to  be  brought  into  the  field,  to  those  of  General 
Blake,  and  placed  them  under  his  orders,  assist- 
ed in  person  in  the  field ;  and  not  only  on  this, 
but  on  all  occasions,  I  am  much  indebted  to 


General    Castanos,  who   is  ever  beforehand   in . 
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BOOK  IX.  giving  whatever  can  be  beneficial  to  the  success  of 

the  common  cause. 

C«AT.  VIII.  «  Though  I  unfortunately  cannot  point  out  the 
""  '  corps,  or  many  of  the  individuals  of  the  Spanish 
troops  that  distinguished  themselves,  yet  I. will 
not  omit  to  mention  the  names  of  General  Val- 
lesteros,  whose  g-allantry  was  most  conspicuous, 
as  of  the  corps  he  had  under  his  command  ;  and 
the  same  of  General  Zayas  and  of  Don  Carlos 
D'Espagne.  The  Spanish  cavalry  have  behaved 
extremely  well ;  and  the  Count  de  Penne  Villa- 
mur  is  particularly  deserving-  to  be  mentioned. 

"  Our  loss  in  mis  hard-contested  day  is  very 
severe.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  though  I  cannot 
know  what  it  is,  must  be  still  more  severe.  He 
has  left  on  the  field-of-battle  about  2,000  dead, 
and  we  have  taken  from  900  to  1,000  prisoners. 
He  has  had  five  generals  killed  and  wounded ; 
of  the  former,  generals  of  division  Werle  and 
Pesim ;  and  Gazan  and  two  others  amongst  the 
latter.  His  force  was  much  more  considerable 
than  we  had  been  informed  of,  as  I  do  not  think 
he  displayed  less  than  from  20  to  22,000  infantry, 
and  be  certainly  had  4,000  cavalry,  with  a 
numerous  and  heavy  artillery.  His  overbearing 
cavalry  cramped  and  confined  all  our  opera- 
tions, and  with  hisartilkry  saved  the  infantry,  after 
its  rout. 

«  He  retired  after  the  battle  to  the  ground  he 
had  been  previously  on,  but  occupying  it  in  posi- 
tion ;  and  on  this  morning,  or  rather  during  the 
night,  commenced  his  retreat  on  the  road  he 


came,  towards  Seville,  and  has  abandoned  Ba- 
dajoz  to  its  fate.  He  left  a  number  of  his  wound- 
ed on  the  ground  he  had  retired  to,  and  to  which 
we  are  administering  what  assistance  we  can. 
I  have  sent  our  cavalry  to  follow  the  enemy,  but 
in  that  arm  he  is  too  powerful  for  us  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  him  in  the  plains  he  is  tra- 
versing. 

"  T*hus  we  have  reaped  the  advantage  we 
proposed  from  our  op|,-osilion  to  the  attempts  of 
the  enemy;  and  whilst  he  has  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  object  for  which  he  itas  almost  strip- 
ped Andalusia  of  troops,  instead  of  having  ac- 
complished the  haughty  boasts  with  which  Mar- 
shal Soult  harangued  his  troops  on  leaving  Se- 
ville, he  returns  there  with  a  curtailed  army,  and 
what  perhaps  may  be  still  more  hurtful  to  him, 
with  a  diminished  reputation. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  «'  W.  C.  BERESPORD, 

"  Marshal  and  Lieutenant-general. 
"  P.  S.  Major-general  Hamilton's  division,  and 
Brigadier-general   Madden's  brigade   of  Portu- 
guese ravalry,  march  to-morrow  morning  to  rein- 
vest Badajoz  OB  the  south  side  of  the  Guadiana. 

"  W    C.  B." 

Phillipon,  the -governor,  made  so  sure  of  the 
defeat  of  the  alliect,  that  he  had  absolutely  pre- 
pared a  house  for  Soult ;  and,  in  order  of  that  ge- 
neral's approach  with  the  army  intended  for  their 
destruction,  he  had  ordered  the  whole  town  to  b« 
illuminated. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Naval  Affairs. — Gallant  Resistance  of  Lieutenant  Williams. — Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  destroy  the 
Convoy  at  Palamos. —  Gallant  Engagement  at  Lissa. — Various  Captures. — Conquest  of  the  Island 
of  Ternate. — Sufferings  and  Exertions  of  the  Urevedagerin. — Action  between  his  Majesty's  Ship 
Little  Self  and  the  American  Frigate  President. — Gallant  Repulse  of  a  French  Privateer. — 
Actions  off  Boulogne. 


THE  British  navy  still  retained  its  usual  so- 
vereignty, notwithstanding  continual  depredations 
were  committed  by  the  enemy's  privateers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  channel.  'The  risk  at  the  channel 
was  at  length  considered  so  great,  that  it  was 
•with  the  utmost  difficulties  any  insurances  could 
be  effected,  as  the  merchants  and  others  concern- 
ed in  shipping  could  not  afford  to  give  premiums 
adequate  to  indemnify  the  underwriters. 

Several  gallant  exploits   were,  however,  per- 
formed at  this  period,  by  the  British  navy,  the 
most  important  of  which  shall  be  particularized 
in  the  present  chapter. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieu- 


tenant Williams,  of  his  majesty's  cutter  Entre- 
prenante. 

"  On  the  12th  of  December,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  I  observed  four  vessels  at  anchor  under 
the  Castle  of  Paro,  between  Malaga  and  Almeria 
Bay.  It  being  a  dead  calm,  at  nine  they  got 
under  weigh,  sweeping  towards  us,  and  at  half- 
past  ten  they  hoisted  French  colours,  and  com- 
menced firing  on  us.  Our  guns  could  not  reach 
them  till  11  a.  m.  when  we  began  our  fire ;  one 
vessel  on  our  starboard-bow,  the  other  on  the 
starboard-quarter,  and  two  right  astern ;  the 
enemy  keeping  up  a  tremendous  fire  of  round  and 
grape-shot,  which  we  returned  with  double  vigour, 
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with  round  ami  grape-shot,  and  musketry.  About 
twelve  o'clock  the   eneiny   shot   a»vrty  out  inani- 
topmast,    peak,  halyards,  and   block,  fore-gecrs, 
fore-halyards,  and  jib-tye;  and  t\vo  of  our  star- 
board gu:is  disabled,  b'y  the  stock  of   one   and 
the.  carriage  of  tlie   oilier  being  broken.      The 
enemy  seeing  us  in  this  disabled  state,  attempted 
to   board  us,  but  with  the  courage  that    every 
true  linglishman  is  possessed  with,  we  repulsed 
them;  we  now  kept   «»  a  well-directed  fire  with 
the  two  foremost  »ii us  and  musketry.'  The  enemy 
made  a  second  attempt,  but  with  the  usual  cou- 
rage was  again  repulsed.     By  this  time  one  man 
•was   killed   and   four  wounded,     I  then   ordered 
the  starboard-sweeps  to  be  manned,    and  pulled 
the   cutter's   head  round,  it  still  being  calm,  and 
a  swell  from  the  S.  W.     We  got  our  larboard 
guns  to  bear  on  them,  and  with  two  well-directed 
broadsides,  aud  three  cheers,  three  of  them  sheer- 
ed  off.     I  M-as  now  informed  our    canister  and 
musket-ball  was  all  expended  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
with    two  well-directed  broadsides,  double  shot- 
ted, we  carried   away    the   largest  of  the    two's 
fore-mast  and  bowsprit.     At  this  moment  they  at- 
tempted to  board   a  third   lime,  but  they  were 
again   repulsed,  and  that  with  great  loss  on  their 
side ;  but  by  this  exertion   two  of  our  larboard 
onus  were  dismounted.     The  enemy's  fire  began 
to  slacken  ;  we  then  gave  three  cheers,  and  with 
tivo    of  our    guns  double-shotted,    raked   them, 
which  mu&t  hnve  made  great  slaughter;  and  at 
half-past  two  the  enemy  was  taken  in  tow  by  two 
row-boats,  who   towed    them    in-shor*,    we    still 
firing  on   them  with   our    two   guns   until  three 
o'clock,  when  they  were  out  of  our  reach ;  we  then 
manned   our  sweeps,  and  towed  the  cutter's  head 
towards  the  offing,  and  began  to  clear  the  wreck, 
and  by  five  o'clock  we  had  our  main-sail,  jib,  and 
fore-sail  set,  but  they  were  more  like  riddles  than 
sails,  after  four  hours  hard-fought  action.      The 
enemy's  force,  which  I  learnt  from  a  Danish  vessel 
which  had  been  laying  alongside  them  in  Almeria 
Bay,  consisted  of  one  with  three  latten  sails,  two 
long  eighteen-pounders,  six  guns,  and  seventy-five 
men  ;  another,  three  latten  sails  and  jib,  five  guns, 
and  forty-five  men ;  two  others,  two    sails,   two 
guns,  and  twenty-five  men  each.     I  was  short  of 
my  complement  four   men,  and  had  the  master's 
mate  and  six  men  away  in  a  detained  vessel,  leav- 
ing the  total  number  on-board  thirty-three,  out  of 
which  we  had  only  one  killed,  and  ten  wounded." 
Much  valour,  though  not  attended  with  adequate 
success,  was  displayed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  convoy  at  Palaiaos.     The  following  was   the 
letter  on  this  subject,  from  Captain  Rogers,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Kent : 

"  The    Cambrian    hove   in   sight,    which    im- 
mediately determined  me  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  convoy  at  Palamos.     I  had  great  re- 
liance in  Captain  Fane's  knowledge  of  the  place  ; 
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and  as  the  reinforcement  the  French  had  received  B>)OK 
in  Catalonia  gave  me  no  liope  of  assistance  from 
General  O'Donnell,  who  had  full  occupation  for 
his  troops,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  deficient  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not,  employ  the  means  in  my  power 
\vith  energy,  to  effect  the  important   service  of 
depriving  Barcelona  and  tlie  French  army  of  the 
supplies  which  this  convoy  would  convey  to  thest!. 
1    gave   it,    Sir,   every   consideration,   with     the 
anxiety   natural  to  responsibility,  and  the  more  I 
reflected  the  more  my  mind  was  fortified  with 
hopes  of  success.     I   therefore  formed  my  plan. 
and  Captain  Fane  did  me  the  favor  to  vyluntoer 
the  command  of  350  seamen,  2-50  marines,  and 
two  field- pieces,  selected 'from  the  ships  under 
my  orders,  and   well-appointed  for  this  desirable 
service.     The  enemy's  vessels  Jay  in  the  mole, 
and  consisted  of  a  very  fine  new  national  ketch, 
mounting  fourteen  gun*,   with  sixty   men,   two 
xebecs  of  three  guns  each,  and  thirty  men,  and 
there  were  eight  merchant  vessels  under  their 
convoy,  all  laden  with  provisions  for  Barcelona ; 
they  were    protected  by  two  24-pounders,  one 
in  a  battery  which  stood  high  over  the  mole,  and 
the  other  with  a  13-inch  mortar  in  a  battery,  on 
a  very  commanding  height;  there  were  also,  from 
the  information  I  received,  about  250  soldiers  in 
the  town.     From  light  winds  it  was  near  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  before  the 
ships  could  get  far  enough  into  the  bay  to  put 
the  men  ashore,  and  they  were  soon  after  land- 
ed on    the    beach,  in    the  finest  order,    under 
cover  of  the  Sparrow-hawk  and  Minstrel  sloops, 
without  harm,  the  enemy  having  posted  them- 
selves in  the  town,  supposing  we  should  be  in- 
judicious enough  to  go  into  the  mole  without  dis- 
lodging them ;  soon  after,  our  men  moved  for- 
ward  to  take  the  town  and  batteries  in  the  rear ; 
the  enemy  withdrew  to-  a  windmill  on  the  hill, 
where  they  remained  almost  quiet  spectators   of 
our  people  taking  possession  of  the  batteries   and 
the  vessels  in  the  mole  ;  the  morlar  was  spiked, 
and  the  cannon  thrown  down  the  heights  into  the 
sea ;  the  magazine  blown  up :  the  whole  of  the 
vessels  burnt  and   totally  destroyed,    snvt    t\vo, 
which  were  brought  out;  in  short,  the. object  luul 
succeeded  to  admiration,  and  at   this  time  with 
the  loss  of  no  more  than  four  or  five  men*  from 
occasional  skirmishing:  but  I  am  sorry  to  relate, 
that  in  withdrawing  our  post  from  a  hill,  which  we 
occnpied  to  keep   the  enemy  in   check  until   the 
batteries  and  vessels  were  destroyed,  I  fear  that 
our  people  retired  with  some  disorder,  which  en- 
couraged the  enemy,    who  had  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  St.  Felice,  to  advance  upon  them, 
and,  by   some   unhappy    fatality,    instead   of  di- 
recting    their    retreat    to   the    beach   where  the 
Cambrian,    Sparrow-hawk,  and    Minstrel  lay,  to 
cover  their  embarkation,  the  brave  but.  thought- 
less and  unfortunate  men  came  through  the  town 
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BOOK  ix.  down  to  the  mole  ;  the  enemy  immediately  occu- 
pied  the  walls  and  houses,  from  which  they  kept 
up  a  severe  fire  upon  the  boats  crowded  with 
men,  and  dastardly  fired  upon  and  killed  several 
who  had  been  left  on  the  mole,  and  were  endea- 
voring- to  Bwim  to  the  boats.  Nothing-  could  ex- 
ceed the  goad  conduct  of  Captain  Pringle, 
of  the  Sparrow-hawk,  Captain  Campbell,  of 
the  Jf  instrd,  and  Lieutenant  Conolly,  first  of  the 
Cambrian,  (who  commanded  that  ship  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Fane,)  both  in  the  landing  and 
withdrawing  the  men,  and  the  officers  in  the  laun- 
ches with  carronades,  and  the  two  mortar-boats 
of  the  Cambrian  ;  indeed  the  officers  and  men  of 
all  the  boats  distinguished  themselves  beyond  all 
praise  in  going  to  the  mole  to  bring  ofFlhe  men  who 
had  been  left  behind.  In  performing  this  arduous 
service  they  suffered  much,  but  I  nad  the  satis- 
faction to  perceive  (he  fire  of  their  carronades 
and  mortars  upon  the  enemy  was  very  destruc- 
tive. I  feel  a  delicacy  in  noticing  the  exertions 
and  gallantry  of  an  individual  where  most  appear 
to  have  an  equal  claim,  but  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
George  Godfrey,  my  first  lieutenant,  whose  ex- 
ertions both  on  shore  and  in  the  boats  bringing 
off  the  men  were  conspicuous.  Unfortunately, 
Captain  Fane,  as  I  am  informed,  was  at  the 
mole,  giving  directions  to  destroy  ihe  vessels, 
when  our  meuwere  withdrawn  from  the  post  on 
the  hill  ;  he  remained  there  with  firmness  to  the 
last,  and  is  among  the  missing,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  account  that  he  is  well.  I 
feel,  Sir,  with  unfeigned  grief,  that  our  loss 
has  been  severe,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
indiscretion  of  the  people  straggling  from  their 
post  and  coming  into  the  town,  contrary  to  my 
caution,  the  enemy  would  not  have  dared  to  ap- 
proach them,  and  the  loss  would  have  been  very 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  service  performed.  The  French  had  entered 
Catalonia  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  with  lit- 
tle means  of  subsistence,  and  as  I  was  ordered  to 
this  coast  for  the  express  purpose  of  depriving  the 
enemy  of  their  expected  supplies,  I  considered  . 
that  some  energy  and  enterprise  were  necessary 
to  accomplish  it;  the  force  I  employed  was  fully 
adequate  to  this  service,  and  I  confided  the  ex- 

ecution of  it  to  an  officer  of  reputation  ;  I  there- 

fore Cannot  reproach  myself,  as  my  conduct  would 

have   been  censured  if  I  had  not  undertaken  it, 
although  I  must  ever  deeply  regret  the  se_yere  loss. 

"  I  have,  &cr 
(Signed)  "  THOMAS  ROGERS." 

"  Admiral  Sir  C.  Cotton,  Bart.  Commander-in- 

rhief,"  &c. 

The  capture  of  eleven  of  the  enemy's  vessels 

was  thus  detailed  by  Captain  Whitby  :  — 

His   Majesty1*  Ship  Cerberus,  Feb.  13. 
"  Having  completed  the  water  of  his  majesty's 

ships  under  rny  command  at  Lissa,  on  the  9th 


ihst.  I  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  of  Italy 
with  this  ship  and  Active,  in  hopes  ofiutercepting 
vessels  which  were  reported  to  have  sailed  from 
Ancona  for  Corfu,  and  taken  shelter  in  various 
harbours  along  the  coast  during  the  southerly 
winds  just  set  in. 

'l  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant  we  disco- 
vered several  vessels  lying  under  the  town  of 
Ortano,  and  as  the  wind  was  light,  the  boats  of 
both  ships  were  dispatched,  under  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant  Dickinson  (first  of  the  Cerberus)  to 
bring  then;  out  if  practicable.  On  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  boats  to  the  vessels  a  fire  of  great 
guns  and  small  arms  was  instantly  opened  from 
an  armed  trabaccolo  (which  was  not  till  then  ob- 
served), and  soldiers  posted  on  the  beach  and 
hills  commanding  the  bay;  our  boats  formed  in 
close  order,  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  cleared  all  before  them,  the  men 
from  the  vessels  and  the  troops  on  shore  running 
in  all  directions. 

"  To  prevent  any  annoyance  whilst  the  prizes 
were  bringing  out,  Lieutenant  Dickinson  landed 
with  the  marines  under  Lieutenant  Mears,  of  that 
corps,  embarked  in  the  Active,  and  a  division  of 
small-arm  men  under  Mr.  James  Rennie,  mas- 
ter's mate  of  this  ship,  taking  a  strong  position 
on  the  hills,  and  planting  the  British  flag  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  town,  whilst  the  launches,  under 
Lieutenants  Haye  and  Campston,  with  the  barge 
of  the  Active,  under  Mr.  James  Gibson,  master's- 
mate  of  that  ship,  were  employed  in  covering 
them  with  the  carronades.  This  judicious  and 
advantageous  movement  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  those  employed  at  the  sea-side,  as  it  kept 
the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  who  had  collected 
in  great  force  in  check,  and  allowed  the  work 
which  had  been  so  ably  undertaken  to  be  most 
fully  completed;  as,  in  addition  to  the  convoy, 
consisting  of  ten  sail  (under  the  vessel  armed 
with  six  guns),  which  was  found  in  the  harbour 
laden  with  grain,  oil,  &c.  two  large  magazines, 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  naval  and  military  stores, 
destined  for  the  garrison  of  Corfu,  (and  which 
it  is  said  they  stand  in  much  need  of,)  was  most 
completely  destroyed  by  fire;  and  1  feel  con- 
vinced the  enemy  will  suffer  most  severely  by 
this  capture,  as  they  must  have  been  some  time 
in  making  so  large  a  collection.  As  I  believe 
you  are  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Or- 
'  tano,  I  must  beg  leave  to  state  it,  and  you  will 
then  be  able  to  form  your  own  opinion  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  existed,  and  to  which  our  men  and 
boats  were  necessarily  exposed. 

"  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  large  pier  run- 
ning out  into  the  sea,  and  connected  with  a  range 
of  hills  leading  to  the  town,  which  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  highest,  completely  commanding -the 
vessels  in  the  bay  and  the.  road  up  to  it,  so  that 
the  marines,  to  gain  the  strong  post  they  had,  and 
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to  prevent  being  exposed  to  the  severe  fire  of 
musketry,  were  obliged  to  climb  up  the  rocks  by 
their  bauds,  with  a  prospect  of  falling  down  a 
precipice  every  step  they  took. 

"  Having  detailed  to  you,  Sir,  the  particulars 
of  this  service,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding 
that  our  loss  has  been  only  four  wounded;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  \vere  exposed  to 
a  teazing  fire  from  the  bushes  and  houses,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon, 
it  will,  I  trust,  be  thought  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  annoyance  the  enemy  have  received  by 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  their  magazines 
and  vessels. 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  Dickinson  on  this  occasion; 
the  style  in  which  he  boarded  the  trabaccolo, 
armed  with  six  guns  and  full  of  men,  with  the 
gig  of  this  ship,  supported  by  the  barge  under 
Mr.  Rennie,  (of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise,)  forms  only  a  small  part  of  his 
merit ;  his  arrangements  being  so  well  made  and 
so  promptly  executed  by  those  under  him,  were 
such  as  to  have  ensured  (he  most  complete  suc- 
cess, could  it  have  been  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  have  collected  any  additional  regular  force 
•with  that  already  opposed  to  them. 

"  No  language  I  can  make  use  of  is  strong 
enough  to  express  the  zeal  and  conduct  of  every 
person  concerned. 

"  I  feel  particularly  indebted  to  Captain  Gor- 
don for  the  judicious  manner  his  ship  was  placed, 
by  which  means  he  prevented  any  body  of  the 
enemy  from  forming  in  the  rear  of  our  men,  and 
the  promptitude  and  zealous  co-operation  I  have 
constantly  experienced  from  him  since  we  have 
been  serving  together. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  captured  and 
destroyed. — I  have  the  honor  tn  be,  &.c. 

(Signed)          "  HENRY  WHITBV,  Captain. 
"  To  G'eorge  Eyre,  esq.  captain  of  his  majesty'* 

ship  Magnificent,  senior  officer,"  &c. 

Here  followed  a  list  of  eleven  vessels  cap- 
tured.. 

The  French  frigates  (Emily,  forty  guns,  Adri- 
an, forty,  and  Dromedairc,  twenty,)  which  had 
escaped  from  Toulon,  were  pursued  by  Cap- 
tain Otway,  of  the  Ajax,  who  succeeded  in 
cutting  oft'  the  Dromedaire,  a.  very  fine  frigate 
sliip  of  800  tons.  The  other  two  frigates  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  Captain.  Chamberlnyne. 

The  French  national  brig,  La  Cauuoniere,  of 
t«n  4-pounders,  one  24-pound  carronade,  and 
four  swivels,  with  a  complement  of  seventy-seven 
men,  was  chased  by  Captain  Atchison,  of  his 
Majesty's  brig  Scilla,  who  got  possession  of  a 
sloop,  one  of  her  convoy. 

The  conquest  of  (he  Island  of  Ternate  was  ef- 
fected by  the  Dover,  Captain  Tucker,  having  on 
board  a  detachment  ef  troops  from  Auiboyna, 


under  Captain  Forbes.     The  reduction  of  thig  BOOK  IX. 
island  was  boldly  accomplished  July  28. 

The  French  frigate,  Entreprenante,  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  after  a  gallant  action,  struck  to  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Atalanta,  Captain  Hickey. 
The  Atalanta  had  one  killed  and  four  wounded; 
the  Entreprenante  had  thirty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  capture  of  the  five  French  privateers,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  sixth,  at  Sidonia,  deserves 
particular  notice.  Sidonia  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cadiz,  and  well  situated  both  for  affording- 
protection  to  this  species  of  naval  warfare,  and 
facilitating  the  capture  of  any  merchant-vessels 
going  into  Cadiz;  in  which  service  these  priva- 
teers bad  been  too  successful.  Their  capture  had 
also  long  been  an  object  of  desire,  from  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  crews  were  principally  deserters 
from  the  British  ships  lying  in  Cadiz  bay,  Ame- 
ricans, and  others.  They  were  small  cutter* 
rigged  vessels,  with  sweeps  ;  and  when  they  un- 
dertook any  considerable  enterprise,  seventy 
French  dragoons  (in  garrison  at  Sidonia)  were 
embarked  on-board  them.  Captain  Price,  of  the 
Sabine,  provoked  by  their  daring  intrusions,  an- 
chored his  ships  as  close  as  possible  into  the  road- 
stead, and,  in  the  night,  dispatched  the  boats 
manned  with  volunteers  to  attack  them,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Usherwood,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  Finnncane  and  Mr.  Settle,  master. 
They  succeeded  most  admirably:  each  boat  took 
a  privateer.  The  prisoners  taken  had  been 
marched  from  Antwerp. 

Captain  Brisbane,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Belle 
Poule,  being  ofF  the  coast  of  Istria,  with  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Alceste  in  company,  at  ten  a.  m.  dis- 
covered and  chased  a  large  French  brig  of  war  of 
eighteen  guns,  which  shortly  afterwards  hauled 
into  the  small  harbour  of  Pasenza.  Having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  such  a  vessel  might  be 
expected  conveying  supplies  of  nil  descriptions 
for  the  French  frigates  at  Ragusa,  which  had 
escaped  from  the  recent  gallant  action  off  Lissa, 
the  captain  left  no  means  untried  to  capture  or 
destroy  her.  After  reconnoitering  her  position, 
and  consulting  the  pilots  and  a  most  intelligent 
officer  on-board,  Mr.  Thomas  Boardman,  acting- 
lieutenant  of  the-  Acorn,  who,  from  his  general 
local  knowledge  of  the  Adiiatic,  had  handsomely 
volunteered  his  services  for  the  cruize,  Captain 
Brisbane  found  it  impracticable  for  the  frigates 
to  enter  the  harbour,  there  being  only  fifteen  feet 
water  in  it,  but  that  the  brig  might  nevertheless 
be  cannonaded  with  effect  where  she  was  then. 
lying.  Accordingly,  at  three  n.  m.  both  ships 
stood  in,  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  rocks  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  opened  an  ani- 
mated fire  on  her,  and  a  battery  under  which  she 
lay,  and  in  an  hour  obliged  her  to  haul  ashore 
under  the  town  out  of  reach  of  the  shot.  The 
ships  were  frequently  hulled  by  the  battery,  but 
sustained  no  other  damage  but  what  could  be 
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-BOOK  IX.  immediately  repaired.  All  farther  efforts  from 
the  frigates  being  perfectly  useless,  the  captain 
CHAP.  ix.  determined  on  taking  possession  of  an  island  in 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  within  musket-ahot 
of  the  town.  The  ships  were  anchored,  after  the 
close  of  day,  about  four  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night  200  sea- 
men, and  all  the  marines,  went,  under  the  orders 
of  Lieutenant  John  M'Curdy,  senior  lieutenant 
of  (he  Belle  Poule,  accompanied  by  the  officers 
and  petty  officers,  and  took  possession  of  the  island 
without  opposition.  With  incessant  labour  and 
the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  a  defence  was 
thrown  up,  and  a  battery  of  four  guns,  (two  how- 
itzers and  two  9-pounders)  mounted  on  a  com- 
manding position  by  five  o'clock.  A  field-piece 
was  also  placed  at  some  distance  to  the  left,  to 
divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  who,  aware  of 
the  operations,  had  been  busily  employed  during 
the  night  it-i  planting  guun  in  various  parts  of  the 
harbour.  Soon  alter  five  a.  m.  the  French 
opened  a  cross  fire  from  four  different  positions, 
which  was  immediately  returned,  and  kept  up  on 
both  sides  with  great  vigour  for  five  hours,  when 
the  brig  being  cut  to  pieces  and  sunk,  and  of 
course  the  object  of  their  landing  accomplished, 
the  guns,  ammunition,  &c.  were  all  re-embarked 
with  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity.  This 
service  was  not  performed  without  some  loss,  hav- 
ing had  four  killed  and  as  many  wounded  be- 
longing to  the  two  ships. 

Captain  Parker,  of  his  majesly's  ship  the  Ama- 
zon, made  a  gcJlant  and  successful  atfack  by  the 
>ats   of  the   said  ship,  under  the  directions  of 
lieutenant   Westphalt,    on    an   enemy's    convoy 
ear  the  Penmurks.     One  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
aving  been  cut  off  by  the  Amazon,  the  remain- 
der, eight  in  number,  ran  on  shore  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  battery,  and  of  a  considerable  number 
of  troops;  notwithstanding   the    fire   from  which 
Lieutenant  Westphnll  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
three  and  destroying  the  other  five,  without  any 
loss. 

Captain  Suttoii,  of  his  majesty's  sloop  Derwent, 
captured  La  RafiVur  French  privateer,  of  Gran- 
vine,  manned  with  twenty  men  witii  small  arms. 
A  letter  from  Captain  Hawtayne  to  Admiral 
Young  thus  recorded  the  capture  of  a  division 
of  the  enemy's  gun-boats. 

"His  majesty's  ship  Quebec, Her>r/cla»d,Aii(/.  C. 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  acquaint  you  wilh  a  very  gal- 
lant achievement,  (the  capture  of  a  division  of 
the  enemy's  gun-boats),  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  boats  from  this  part  of  your  squadron, 
under  the  direction  of  the  first-lieutenant,  Samuel 
Blyth,  of  the  Quebec,  who  had  the  honor  to 
command  a  party  of  brave  officers  and  men  that 
nobly  seconded  him. 

"  The  weather  was  particularly  fine  and  settled 
for  this  kind  of  service,  and  they  had  already  cap- 


tured and  sent  to  INC  a  vaisspaw  dt>  <jitcrre  of  the 
Dmumcs  Imperialrx,  manned  wilh  an  officer  and 
twelve  men  (one  of  them  was  killed  before  she 
surrendered),  and  a  merchant  vessel  which  they 
were  towing  out;  when,  being  near  the  island 
of  Nordeney,  on  the  3d,  four  of  I  he  enemy's 
gun-boats  \vere  seen  at  anchor  within. 

"  The  enemy  silently  waited  the  attack,  their 
guns  loaded  Mith  grape  and  canister,  (not  using 
any  round-shot),  until  the  boats  were  within  pis- 
tol range,  when  a  discharge  took  place  from  the. 
whole  line.  The  first  vessel  was  immediately 
boarded  and  carried,  but  the  others  with  great 
bravery  maintained  themselves  severally,  until 
they  found  their  vessels  were  no  longer  in  their 
own  possession. 

"  The  loss  sustained  was,  on  our  side,  four 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded;  on  that  of  the  ene- 
my, two  killed  and  twelve  wounded. — I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c.  ('.  H.AWTAYNF.." 

"  William  Young,  Esq.  Admiral  of  the  White." 

The  following  account  of  a  naval  action  during 
the  summer,  is  extracted  from  a  letter: 

"  The  sufferings  and  exertions'  of  the  Breve- 
dageren  commenced  on  the  31st  of  July,  and 
continued  without  intermission  until  the  2d  of 
August,  in  opposing  a  Danish  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Langelaud  brig,  mounting-  twenty- 
two  long  18-pounders,  and  200 men  ;  Logan, and 
Kei!  brigs,  mounting  twenty  and  eighteen  long 
18-potm<iers  175  men  each.  The  l-Jnglish  force 
consisted  off  the  Algerine  cutter,  ten  guns  and 
sixty  men,  Lieutenant  Blow ;  and  Brevedagc- 
ren,  twelve  guns,  forty-seven  men,  Lieutenant 
Devon. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  our  two 
ships  observed  three  suspicious  vessels  standing 
towards  them  from  the  coast  of  Norway,  which 
were  SOOTI  discerned  to  be  enemies;  the  wind 
being  very  light,  the  Algerine  and  Brevedage- 
ren  continued  going  from  them  during  the  night, 
as  fast  as  they  were  able,  and  at  day  light  found 
themselves  about  four  miles  from  the  advanced 
brig  of  the  enemy,  which  appeared  considerably 
distant  from  the  two  others.  Lieutenant  Blow, 
commanding  the  Algerine,  being  the  senior  of- 
ficer, sent  a  boat  to  the  Brevedageren,  to  inform 
Lieutenant  Devon  that  it  was  his  intention  to  at- 
tempt cutting  this  vessel  off;  and  accordingly 
both  the  Algerine  and  Brevedageren  tacked  for 
that  purpose,  and  commenced  sleeping  towards 
her,  it  being  calm.  The  enemy  observed  this 
inano?iivre,  and  prevented  its  being  executed  by 
closing  his  squadron.  The  Algerine  and  Breve- 
dageren again  sought  safety  by  retreating..  At 
four  o'clock,  a.  in.  1st  of  August,  the  Danish 
commodore  in  the  Langeland,  being  nearly  within 
shot,  the  Algerine  and  Brevedagereti  again  bore 
down  to  the  attack,  by  desire  of  Lieutenant  Blow. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Danish  commodore 
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was  at  this  time  about  two  miles  from  his  own 
squadron.  The  action  was  commenced  about 
thirty  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  with  the 
Langelaud — at  twelve  o'clock  in  close  action. 
Soon  after,  the  second  enemy's  brig  commenced 
firing  on  the  Algerine  and  Brevedageren,  when 
the  Algerine  found  it  necessary  to  take  to  her 
sweeps,  and  hauled  out  of  the  action.  The  Bre- 
vedageren could  not  follow  the  example;  con- 
sequently, she  was  left  in  the  midst  of  three 
brigs  of  the  enemy,  each  of  them  more  than  dou- 
ble her  force.  In  this  perilous  situation,  Lieule- 
nant  Devon,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Bre- 
vedageren,  resolved  to  fight  as  long  as  he  could 
fire  a  gun  ;  and  the  few  brave  fellows  he  com- 
manded admirably  supported  his  heroic  resolu- 
tion, never  in  the  least  betraying  a  symptom  of 
fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  nobly  cheered  their 
commander  in  obeying  every  order.  At  half-past 
one,  p.  m.  when  scarcely  a  shadow  of  hope 
existed  of  saving  the  Brevedageren,  a  favorable 
breeze  of  wind  sprung  up,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Devon  availed  himself  to  get  off,  and  fortunately 
the  enomy,  intent  on  keeping  up  his  fire,  seemed 
not  immediately  to  perceive  it.  Lieutenant  De- 
von then  directed  to  cease  firing,  and  took  to  his 
(sweeps,  which,  aided  by  a  boat's  crew  often  men, 
sent  by  the  Algerine  about  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  breeze,  gained  nearly  a  mile  on  the 
enemy  by  two  o'clock,  who  still  continued  his 
broadsides  with  an  apparent  intention  to  sink  the 
Brevedageren,  as  all  his  shot  fell  low.  The  ene- 
my perceiving  the  advantage  gained  over  him, 
left  off  firing,  and  again  every  exertion  was  made 
on  the  one  side  to  escape,  and  on  the  other  to 
prevent  it.  The  Brevedageren,  however,  pre- 
served her  distance,  the  Langeland  continuing 
to  annoy  her  with  her  chace-guns.  At  five,  one 
of  the  other  Danish  brigs,  the  Logan,  was  ad- 
vancing fast  on  the  Brevedageren,  and  ranging 
upon  her  starboard  quarter.  At  this  time  the 
Algeriue  cutter,  who  had  much  the  advantage  of 
the  Brevedageren,  from  her  superiority  of  sweep- 
ing, hove  to,  and  attracted  the  enemy's  attention. 
This  manoeuvre  was  of  much  advantage,  as 
the  enemy  from  this  time  did  not  gain  the 
least  upon  the  Brevedageren,  and  at  sun-set  he 
gave  up  the  chace.  Lieutenant  Devon,  however, 
not  thinking  himself  safe  so  near  such  powerful 
and  hostile  neighbours,  continued  with  his  lilt  In 
crew  labouring  at  the  sweeps  until  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight,  when  they  literally  fell  from  their 
oars,  completely  worn  out.  The  wonder  is  how 
they  could  have  stood  it  so  long,  having  been 
closely  engaged  with  so  superior  a  force  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  besides  tugging  at  the  oar 
from  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening  until 
Thursday  at  midnight. 

"At  day-light  on  Friday,  the  enemy  was  dis- 
tant about  six  miles,  bat  they  did  not  resume  the 
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chace.  Thus,  by  an  exertion  and  perseverance  not  BOOK  IX. 
to  be  exceeded,  was  rescued  from  the  Danes  his 
majesty's  brig,  which  they  probably  were  the 
more  anxious  to  possess,  as  she  had  formerly  been 
taken  from  them.  The  Brevedageren  had  one 
man  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and 
providentially  only  three  wounded  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  severe  contest.  She  has,  however, 
suffered  much  in  her  hull,  masts,  sails,  and  rig- 
ging, which  I  should  presume  would  necessitate 
her  going  to  England.  To  prevent'  the  possi- 
bility of  his  colours  being  shot  away,  Lieutenant 
Devon  had  hoisted  and  nailed  in  different  parts 
of  his  brig  several  English  union-jacks;  and  to 
remind  his  brave  fellows  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  memorable  1st  of  August,  he  took  from  his 
cabin  a  likeness  of  the  immortal  Nelson, and  made 
it  fast  to  the  mast." 

An  unpleasant  affair  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
May,  between  his  majesty's  ship  Little  Belt,  and 
the  American  frigate  President.  About  ten'o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  latter  was  perceived  by  Cap- 
tain Bingham  ;  but  not  knowing  what  she  WHS, 
he  made  towards  her,  and  on  discovering  her  to 
be  a  frigate,  carrying  a  broad  pendant,  he  stood 
on  a  different  tack.  About  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  he  observed  the  frigate  standing  toward* 
him  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  she  was  so  close  to  him,  that  the  stars  iu 
her  pendant  were  very  visible;  and  perceiving 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  frigate  to  take 
him,  he  avoided  the  same,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment hailed  to  know  what  ship  it  was.  No  an- 
swer being  returned,  he  again  hailed,  and  wa» 
answered  ny  a  full  broadside  of  round  and  grape 
shot.  The  action  then  commenced,  and  continued 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  both  at  one 
moment  ceased  firing.  Captain  Bingham  was 
hailed  by  Commodore  Rogers,  to  know  if  he  had 
struck,  and  informed  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
was  the  American  frigate  President ;  and  was  ans- 
wered by  Captain  Bingham  in  the  negative. 

Night  coming  on,  each  ship  commenced  re- 
pairing damages,  and  on  the  following1  morning' 
Commodore  Rogers  sent  his  lieutenant  on-board 
the  Little  Belt,  staring  his  regret  at  the  circum- 
stance; that  he  did  not  know  she  was  a  vessel  of 
such  inferior  force,  and  requesting  to  conduct  her 
into  an  American  port  to  repair  her  damages, 
which  Captain  Bingham  declined  ;  but  no  expla- 
nation for  his  cowardly  conduct  took  place.  Cap- 
tain Bingham  had  eleven  men  killed  and  twenty- 
two  wounded.  It  was  said  that-  the  President 
had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  his  majesty's 
stop  Guerriere,  which  had  taken  an  English  sea- 
man out  of  an  American  coasting-vessel,  to  de- 
mand him  ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  conduct  the 
British  frigate  into  New  York. 

It  was  apprehended   that  this  business  would' 
be  productive  of  some  serious  consequences.    The 
9E 
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H  ><>K  IX.  editor  of  one  of  the  American  papers,  however, 
exercised  Ins  >\  if  on  the  occasion,  by  saying,  ''  a 
new  piny  with  an  old  title,  She  .sloops  to  conr/wer, 
'  or  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night,  was  performed  with 
lain!  applause,  on  the  16th,  oft'  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  President  and  Little  Belt." 

A  French  privateer  was  gallantly  repulsed  by 
a  British  merchantman,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  thus  communicated  by  the  captain. 

«  Three  Sisters,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Sept.  18. 

"  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with  a  desperate  en- 
gagement I  have  had  with  a  French  privateer,  Le 
Fevre,  mounting  fen  guns,  six  long  sixes,  and 
four  12-pound  carronades,  with  swivels  and  small 
arms,  manned  with  fifty-eight  men,  out  from  Brest 
fourteen  days,  in  which  time  she  captured  the 
Friends  schooner  from  Lisbon,  belonging  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  a  large  sloop  from  Scilly,  with  cod- 
fish and  sundries,  for  Falmouth.  On  the  llth, 
at  nine  /;.  m.  we  observed  her  on  the  larboard  bow; 
we  were  then  steering  N.  N.  E.  about  ten  leagues 
from  Scilly,  and  nearly  calm. 

"  I  immediately  set  my  royals,  fore-steering 
sails,  and  made  all  clear  for  action.  At  two  n.  m. 
when  all  my  endeavours  to  escape  were  useless, 
s!:<!  being  wilhta  musket-shot,  I  addressed  my 
crew,  and  represented  the  hardships  they  would 
undergo  as  prisoners,  and  the  honor  and  happi- 
ness of  being  •••.  ilh  their  wives  and  families.  This 
had  the  desired  efi'ect,  and  they  immediately  hu/- 
zaed  with  a  desperation  I  never  before  witnessed, 
nnd  made  me  confident  of  success.  I  ordered  the 
action  to  commence,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
a  good  offing,  but  which  he  prevented  by  running 
alongside,  and  immediately  attempted  to  board, 
with  a  machine  I  never  before  observed,  which 
was  three  long  ladders,  with  points  at  the  end 
that  served  to  grapple  us  lo  them.  They  made 
three  desperate  attempts  with  about  twelve  men 
at  each  ladder,  but  were  received  with  such  a  de- 
termination, (hat  they  were  all  drove  back  with 
great  slaughter,  and  formed  a  heap  for  the  others 
to  ascend  with  greater  facility. 

"  Finding  us  so  desperate,  they  immediately, 
on  their  last  charge  failing,  knocked  oft'  their  lad- 
ders, oneofwhicii  they  were  unable 'to  unhook 
on  our  side,  and  left  it  with  me,  and  sheered  oft'; 
but  1  am  sorry  to  say,  without  my  being  able  to 
injure  them,  as  they  had  shot  away  part  of  my 
rudder  before  they  boarded  me,  anil  wounded 
several  of  my  masts  and  yards ;  for  it  seemed  to 
be  their  aim  to  carry  away  some  of  my  masts,  but 
which  happily  they  did  not  effect.  The  most 
painful  of  my  narrative  is  the  loss  of  two  men  and 
a  boy  kMled,  and  four  wounded,  but  the  wounded 
are  doing  well.  Our  whole  crew  amounted  to 
twenty  six  men  and  four  boys,  and  deserve  the 
highest  applause  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
(Signed)  "  GEORGE  THOMPSON." 


We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  t!  e  re- 
markable actions  oft'  Boulogne,  which  was  tLus 
detailed  by  Capt.  Carteret. 

"  His  mnjestji's  slip  Naiad,  off  Bouloync, 
7  a.m.  Sept.  21. 

"Sin, — Yesterday  morning,  while  this  ship  Mas 
lying  at  an  anchor  oft' this  place,  much  bustle  was 
observed  among  the  enemy's  flotilla,  moored  along 
shore  close  under  the  bakeries  of  their  bay,  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  some  affair  of  unusual 
moment  was  in  agitation.  At  about  noon,  Bona- 
parte, in  a  barge,  accompanied  by  several  other 
officers,  was  distinctly  seen  to  proceed  along  their 
line  to  the  centre  ship,  which  immediately  hoisted 
the  imperial  standard  at  the  main,  and  lowered  it 
at  his  departure,  substituting  for  it  a  rear-admi- 
ral's flag;  he  afterwards  visited  others,  and  then 
continued  in  his  boat  .for  ihe  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  Since  it  is  so  much  within  the  well-known 
custom  of  that  personage  to  adopt  measures  that 
confer  supposed  eclt/t  on  his  presence,  I  concluded 
that  something  of  ihe  kind  was  about  to  take 
place.  Accordingly,  seven  praams,  each  having 
twelve  24-pounders  long  guns,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  and  commanded  by  Rear-ad- 
miral Bai^te,  weighed  and  stood  towards  this  ship, 
being  expressly  ordered  by  the  French  ruler,  as 
I  have  since  learned,  to  attack  us.  As  the  wind 
was  S.  W.  with  a  very  strong  flood-tide  setting 
to  the  N.  K.  while  the  enemy  bore  nearly  south 
from  us,  it  was  clear  that  by  weighing  we  could 
only  increase  our  distance  from  him;  so  that  our 
only  chance  of  closing  with  him  at  all,  was  by 
remaining  at  anchor. 

"  The  Naiad,  therefore,  quietly  awaited  his  at- 
tack in  that  position,  with  springs  on  her  cable. 

"  It  was  exclusively  in  the  enemy's  own  power 
to  choose  the  distance;  each  ship  of  his  squadron 
stood  within  gun-shot,  ga«e  us  successively  her 
broadsides,  tacked  from  us,  and  in  that  mode  con- 
tinuously repeated  the  attack.  After  this  had  so 
continued  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  ten  brigs 
(said  to  have  four  long  24-pounders)  and  one 
sloop  (said  to  have  two  such  guns)  also  weighed 
and  joined  the  ships  in  occasionally  cannonading 
us,  which  was  thus  kept  up  for  upwards  of  two 
hours  without  intermission,  and  returned,  I  hum- 
bly hope,  with  sufficient  effect  by  this  ship. 

"  At  slack  water  the  Naiad  weighed  her  anchor 
and  stood  off',  partly  to  repair  some  trivialdamages, 
but  chiefly  by  getting  to  windward,  to  be  better 
enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  get  within 
shore  of  some  at  least  of  hie  flotilla.  After  stand- 
ing off'  a  short  time,  the  Naiad  tacked  and  made 
all  sail  towards  them  ;  but  at  about  sun-set  it  be- 
came calm,  when  the  enemy  took  up  his  anchor- 
age under  the  batteries  eastward  of  Boulogne, 
while  the  Naiad  resumed  hers  in  her  former  po- 
sition. 
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"  In  this  affair  not  a  British  subject  was  hurt, 
and  the  damages  sustained  by  this  ship  are  too 
trifling  for  me  to  mention  or  report.  I  have,  in- 
deed, to  apologize  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this 
affair,  but  my  motive  is  the  manner  in  which  I 
understand  it  has  been  magnified  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  extraordinary  commendations  which  have 
been  lavished  on  the  Frenchmen  engaged  in  it 
by  their  ruler.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  his 
majesty's  government  should  know  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  and  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty  may  rest  assured,  that  every  officer  and 
man  on  board  the  Naiad  did  zealously  and  stea- 
dily fulfil  his  duty.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
"  PHILIP  CARTERET,  Capt. 
"  Thomas  Foley,esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  red,"  &c. 

"  His  majesty's  sltip  Naiad,  off  Boulogne, 

Seft.21,  1811. 

"  SIR, — This  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  that 
part  of  the  enemy's  flotilla  which  was  anchored 
to  the  eastward  of  Boulogne,  consisting  of  seven 
praams,  and  fifteen  smaller  vessels,  cJiiefly  brigs, 
weighed  and  stood  out  on  the  larboard-tack,  the 
wind  being  S.  W.  apparently  to  renew  the  same 
kind  of  distant  cannonade  which  took  place  yes- 
terday ;  different,  however,  from  yesterday,  for 
there  was  now  a  weather-tide.  The  Naiad,  there- 
fore, weighed,  and  getting  well  to  windward, 
joined  his  majesty's  brigs  Rinaldo,  Redpole,  and 
Caslilian,  with  the  Viper  cutter,  who  had  all  zea- 
lously turned  to  windward  in  the  course  of  the 
night  to  support  the  Naiad  in  the  expected  con- 
flict. We  all  lay-to  on  the  larboard-tack,  gradu- 
ally drawing  off-shore,  in  the  hope  of  impercep- 
tibly inducing  the  enemy  also  to  withdraw  farther 
from  the  protection  of  his  formidable  batteries. 

"  To  make  known  the  senior  officer's  intentions, 
no  other  signals  were  deemed  necessary,  but  "to 
prepare  to  attack  the  enemy's  van,"  then  standing 
out,  led  by  Rear-admiral  Baste,  and  "  not  to  fire 
until  quite  close  to  the  enemy." 

"  Accordingly  the  moment  the  French  admiral 
tacked  in  shore,  having  reached  his  utmost  distance, 
and  was  giving  us  his  broadsides,  the  king's  small 
squadron  bore  up  together  with  the  utmost  rapi- 
dity, and  stood  towards  the  enemy  under  all  the 
sail  each  could  conveniently  carry,  receiving  a 
.  shower  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  flotilla  and 
batteries,  without  returning  any,  until  within  pis- 
tol-shot, when  the  firing  on  both  sides  of  his  ma- 
jesty's schooners  threw  the  enemy  into  inextri- 
cable confusion.  The  French  admiral's  praam 
was  the  principal  object  of  attack  by  this  ship; 
but  as  that  officer  in  leading  had  of  course  tacked 
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first,  and   thereby  acquired  fresh  way,  and  was  UOOK 

now  under  much  sail,  pushing  with  great  celerity  ~ 

for  the  batteries,  it  became  impossible  to  reach 
him  without  too  greatly  hazarding  his  majesty's 
ship.  Having,  however,  succeeded  in  separating 
a  praam  from  him,  which  had  handsomely  at- 
tempted to  succour  his  chief,  and  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  consign  to  the  particular  care  of  Cap- 
tains Anderson  and  M'Donald,  of  the  Rinalao 
and  Redpole,  while  the  C'astilian  attacked  others, 
it  now  appeared  best  preferably  to  employ  this 
ship  in  effectually  securing  her. 

"  The  Naiad  accordingly  ran  her  on-board  ; 
Mr.  Grant,  the  master,  lashed  her  alongside  ;  the 
small  arms-men  soon  cleared  her  decks,  and  the 
boarders,  sword-in-hand,  completed  her  subju- 
gation. Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  our  brave 
enemy,  it  must  be  observed,  that  his  resistance 
was  most  obstinate  and  gallant,  nor  did  it  cease 
until  fairly  overpowered  by  the  overwhelming 
force  we  so  promptly  applied.  She  is  named 
La  Ville  de  Lyons,  was  commanded  by  a  Mons. 
Barbatid,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and  has 
on-board  a  Mons.  La  Coupe,  who,  as  commodore 
of  a  division,  was  entitled  to  a  broad  pendant. 
Like  the  other  praams  she  has  twelve  long  guns, 
24-pounders  (French),  but  she  had  only  one 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  sixty  of  whom  were 
soldiers  of  the  72d  regiment  of  the  line.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  have  been  kilied  and  wounded. 

"  Meanwhile  the  three  brigs  completed  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy's  flotilla,  but  I  lament  to  say,  that 
the  immediate  proximity  of  the  formidable  batte- 
ries whereunto  we  had  now  so  nearly  approached, 
prevented  the  capture  or  destruction  of  more  of 
their  ships  or  vessels.  But  no  blame  can  attach 
to  any  one  on  this  account ;  for  all  the  command- 
ers, officers,  and  crews,  did  bravely  and  skilfully 
perform  their  duty.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  those  who  served  more  immediately  un- 
der my  own  eye,  I  must  eagerly  and  fully  testi- 
fy to  the  merits  of,  and  zealous  support  I  re- 
ceived from,  Mr.  Greenlaw,  the  first  lieutenant 
of  this  ship,  as  well  as  from  all  the  excellent  of- 
ficers of  every  description,  brave  seamen,  and 
royal  marines,  whom  I  have  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure of  commanding. 

"  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  inclose  reports 
of  our  loss,  which  I  rejoice  to  find  so  compara- 
tively trivial,  and  that  LieutenantjCharles  Cobb, 
of  the  Castilian,  is  the  only  officer  who  has  fallen. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

«  P.  CARTERET,  Captain. 
"  Thomas  Foley,esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  red,"  &c. 
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THE  French  emperor,  with  consummate  cantion, 
maintained  an  entire  control  over  the  press  in 
France.  An  imperial  decree,  of  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary contained  the  following  regulations  relative 
to  suppressed  printers : — 

"  The  printers  retained  in  Paris  are  bound  to 
purchase  the  presses  of  the  suppressed  printers  ; 
they  shall  pay  for  them  according-  to  the  valuation 
which  shall  be  set  upon  them,  within  the  period 
of  one  year,  and  by  four  instalments. 

"  Each  of  the  retaitied  printers  shall  pay  one 
sixtieth  of  the  total  price  of  this  purchase. 

"  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  de- 
cree, seals  shall  be  affixed  on  the  types  belonging 
to  the  suppressed  printers. 

"  They  may  sell  them  if  they  please,  provided 
they  are  sold  only  to  licenced  printers  and  type- 
founders. 

"  An  indemnification  shall  be  paid  to  the  sup- 
pressed printers  by  those  who  are  retained. 

"  This  indemnification  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  francs  to  every  suppressed  printer. 

"  It  shall  ferm  one  general  fund,  which  shall 
be  divided  among  the  suppressed  printers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  and  business  of  their  print- 
ing establishment  duly  ascertained. 

"  For  this  purpose  the  suppressed  printers  shall 
be  divided  into  classes. 

"  This  division  into  classes  shall  be  made,  and 
the  indemnification  fixed  by  a  commission. 

"  Each  of  the  sixty  retained  printers  shall  pay 
a  sixtieth  of  the  sum  total  fixed  for  the  indemni- 
fication due  to  the  suppressed  printers. 

"  Every   creditor  of  the  suppressed  printers 
may  object  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money, 
'for  the  preservation  of  his  rights. 

"  The  commission  shall  consist  of  the  inspector 
of  the  imperial  press,  who  shall  preside,  of  an 
auditor  of  the  council  of  state,  of  two  inspectors 
of  books,  and  two  licenced  printers." 

Another  decree  of  the  same  date  ordered,  that 
printers'  licei  -<>s  should  be  delivered  to  them 
on  parchment  by  the  director-general  of  the  press. 
The  price  of  issuing  these  licences  was  fixed  at 


fifty  francs  for  Paris,  and  twenty-five  francs  for 
the  other  cities  of  the  empire. 

Though  the  retreat  of  Mas-sena  and  the  defeat 
of  Victor  were  known  in  France  towards  the- 
latter  end  of  January,  ihere  was  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  these  events  in  any  of  the  French  pa- 
pers of  that  period.  The  birth  of  the  young  Na- 
poleon seemed  to  have  entirely  engrossed  the 
public  attention  for  the  moment.  No  expense 
was  spared  by  the  government  to  give  all  possible 
eclat  to  this  event. 

In  any  review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  France, 
not  only  from  her  magnitude,  but  still  more  from 
her  ambition,  necessarily  obtruded  herself  as  the 
main  object,  of  the  picture.  The  aim  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  at  this  time  was,  to  render  France, 
according  to  his  own  term,  and  the  original  idea 
of  Talleyrand,  the  centre  of  a  system  of  public 
law  and  government ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  amongst  the  European  nations, 
which  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  emperors  of 
Germany  amongst  the  electoral  states.  Tire 
young  Bonaparte  accordingly  received  the  name 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  which  was  formerly 
the  title  of  the  prince  appointed  to  succeed  the 
emperor. 

The  object  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  evi- 
dently a  compromise  with  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  Emperor  Francis  had  been  persuaded  to 
consider  the  family  of  Napoleon  as  his  own,  and 
therefore  not  to  consider  h;s  own  grandeur  so 
much  lost  as  transferred.  The  son  of  Napoleon 
being  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  the 
splendid  title  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
acknowledged  supremacy  amongst  the  European 
states,  was  still  attached  to  the  Austrian  family. 

Though  this  point  of  view  was  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  Emperor  Francis,  it  could  not  have 
been  equally  pleasing  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Austrian  family.  It  for  ever  excluded  the  arch- 
dukes from  all  hopes  of  the  imperial  thrones  ;  it 
tended,  in  fact,  to  extinguish  the  greatness  and 
sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  most 
effectually  to  merge  it  in  that  of  the  house  of 
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Bonaparte.  The  connexion  of  Bonaparte  and 
flic  house  of  Austria  was  merely  with  the  Em- 
peror Frari'cis.  If  any  accident,  whether  of  na- 
ture or  fortune,  happened  to  the  Emperor  Francis, 
the  family  alliance  would  certainly  not  have  been 
held  in  much  respect  by  the  archdukes,  who  were 
all  discontented  wiih  the  insignificance  to  which 
their  house  was  reduced. 

Such  was  the  relative  state  of  France  and 
Austria;  the  alliance  between  them  being  rather 
between  the  Emperors  Francis  and  Napoleon, 
than  between  the  two  families.  The  Emperor 
Francis,  if  the  matter  were  considered  in  a  mere 
selfish  point  of  view,  lost  very  little,  and  gained 
much  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  gained  a  splendid  esta- 
blishment for  his  daughter,  and  jput  himself  into 
a  state  of  security  by  winning  over  his  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  fell  on  the  archdukes, 
•who  were  supplanted  by  the  family  of  Bona- 
parte. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  such  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  as,  from  their  natural  interests, 
were  the  enemies  of  France,  should,  at  this  time, 
keep  a  steady  eye  upon  this  principle  of  weak- 
ness in  the  French  and  Austrian  alliance.  The 
court  of  Petersburgh  could  never  forget  that  the 
alliance  of  France  and  Austria  was  necessarily 
an  alliance  against  Russia,  as  the  common  object 
and  purpose  of  Austria  and  Russia  were  aeces- 
garily  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expence 
of  Turkey.  Turkey  was  the  natural  fund  from 
which  both  Austria  and  Russia  always  sought  their 
accession  of  dominion,  each  power  naturally  look- 
ing towards  the  attainment  of  that  district  or 
province  which  immediately  bordered  on  itself, 
and  which  was  incapable  of  defence.  Accord- 
ingly France,  as  the  son  and  ally  of  Austria,  was 
consequently  bound  to  assist  the  Emperor  Francis 
in  these  objects  of  his  ambition,  and  thereby 
necessarily  oppose  the  immediate  views  of  Russia. 
There  was  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  compro- 
mise, France  having  another  motive  to  assist 
these  designs  of  Austria,  inasmuch  as  any  acces- 
sion of  dominion,  or  strength  to  the  Russian  em- 
pire, would  be  so  much  added  to  the  actual  power 
of  an  enemy  of  France. 

The  Archduke  Francis  was  so  disgusted  at  the 
slavery  of  his  family,  and  ascendancy  of  the 
French  in  Vienna,  as  to  be  desirous  of  absenting 
himself  from  the  scene  of  humiliation  ;  and  it 
was  considered  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the 
brother  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  equally  ashamed  of  the  Cor- 
sican's  triumphs,  should  both,  at  the  same  time, 
seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power. 

The  motives  of  the  Archduke  Francis  were 
not  well  understood  ;  but,  whatever  they  were, 
he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  His  flight 
from  the  Austrian  dominions  had  hitherto  been 
kept  a  profound  secret.  He  left  Vienna  early  in 
52. 
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the  spring,  privately,  with  a  suite  of  about  ten  BOOK  IX. 
persons,  and  travelled  incor/.  under  the  title  of  a 
count,  to  Salonica,  where  he  took  chipping  for 
Smyrnn.  There,  after  remaining  a  short  time,  an 
order  arrived  froin  the  British  admiral  to  Captain 
Peyton,  of  the  Weazle  gun-brig,  to  convey  his 
royal  highness  and  suite  to  Sardinia,  where  the 
party  arrived  in  May  :  it  being  given  out  that  his 
highness  came  merely  on  a  visit  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Sardinia,  the  latter  of  whom  being 
nearly  related  to  him. 

The  Archduke  was  much  pleased  with  his 
voyage  from  Smyrna,  and  particularly  with  the 
attentions  of  Captain  Peyton,  the  grandson  of 
Admiral  Peyton,  of  Greenwich,  and  nephew  to 
the  two  late  Admirals  Peyton.  Captaiti  Peyton 
was  invited  to  dine  with  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  the  Archduke,  &c. ;  and,  in  return,  he 
gave  a  ball  on  the  king's  birth-day  (4th  of  June) 
to  their  majesties  and  the  Archduke,  on  board  his 
ship.  The  sinoodarify  of  the  place  and  scene 
delighted  the  royal  personages:  it  was  the  first 
English  ship  of  war  on-board  of  which  the  queen 
had  ever  been,  and  she  was  in  high  spirits  on  the 
occasion.  Her  majesty  danced  with  Captain 
Peyton :  to  whom,  and  to  his  officers,  in  return 
for  this  unusual  and  unexpected  entertainment,  a 
fete-champctre  was  given,  followed  by  a  masked 
ball  at  the  theatre ;  while  the  crew  of  the  Weazle 
were  regaled  with  the  best  productions  of  the 
island  in  abundance.  The  Archduke  afterwards 
presented  Captaiti  Peyton  with  a  gold  snuff-box, 
having  his  initials  on  it,  set  with  brilliants,  as  a 
token  of  his  esteem  of  the  captain,  in  consequence 
of  his  conduct. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  at  nine  in  the  evening, 
the  King  of  Rome  was  christened  in  the  Thuil- 
leries  chapel.  His  majesty,  the  emperor,  accom- 
panied by  the  princes,  princesses,  and  great 
dignitaries,  was  followed  by  two  witnesses  of 
the  ceremony,  the  great  officers,  ministers,  the 
grand  eagles  of  the  legion  of  honor,  military 
officers,  pages  bearing  flambeaux,  and  the  heralds 
of  arms.  The  chapel  had  been  prepared  for  his 
majesty  the  emperor  with  nj'avtueil,  surmounted  ' 
by  a  canopy,  and  provided  with  a  praying-desk. 
The  King  of  Rome,  preceded  by  his  officers,  was 
carried  by  his  governess  ;  M.  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Congliano  carried  the  end  of  his  mantle.  The 
galleries  of  the  chapel  were  filled  by  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  court.  His  majesty  was  re- 
ceived at  the  gate  of  the  church  by  his  eminence 
the  cardinal  grand  almoner,  who  presented  to 
him  the  blessed  water.  He  was  seated  betwixt 
the  altar  and  the  balustrade,  upon  a  tapestry  of 
white  velvet,  a  stand  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a 
magnificent  vermillion  vase,  forming  the  baptis- 
mal font.  The  two  sponsors  were,  the  Archduke 
Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg,  uncle  of  the  empress, 
and  Prince  Eugene,  the  late  empress's  son.  On 
0  F 
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BOOK  IX.  the  right  of  the  altar  were  the  cardinals ;  on  the 
left,  the  bishops,  in  their  robes,  &c.  All  having 
taken  their  proper  places,  tlie  cardinal  grand 
almoner  sang  the  Veni  Creator,  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  chapel.  After  the  hymn,  his 
eminence  approached  the  seat,  towards  which  his 
majesty  advanced  with  the  child  and  the  spon- 
sors, and  presented  the  infant  to  be  baptised. 
This  ceremony  was  followed  by  Tr  Deiim,  sung1 
by  all  the  music  of  the  chapel.  During  the  Te 
Deutn,  the  King1  of  Rome,  carried  by  his  gover- 
ness, and  attended  by  his  state  officers,  by  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  emperor,  four  chamberlains,  two 
grooms,  and  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  preceded 
by  four  pages,  was  carried  back  to  his  apartment. 
M.  the  Count  of  Lacepede,  grand  chancellor  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  M.  the  Count  of  Ma- 
rescalchi,  grand  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
iron  crown,  after  having  received  the  orders  from 
the  emperor,  carried  the  grand  cordon  of  these 
orders  to  the  King  of  Rome.  During  the  cere- 
mony, a  beautiful  display  of  artificial  fire-works, 
and  the  most  brilliant  illuminations  throughout 
the  whole  city,  amused  the  French  people. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  the  emperor  being  on 
his  throne,  surrounded  by  the  princes  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  an  address 
•ua*  presented  to  him  by  the  senate,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  happiness  of  his  people  was 
his  first  object.  The  emperor  replied  thus : — 

"  The  testimony  of  France  goes  directly  to 
my  heart.  The  great  destiny  of  my  son  will  be 
accomplished.  With  the  love  of  the  French  every 
thing  will  be  easy  for  him.  I  am  pleased  with 
.  the  sentiments  you  express." 

The  council  of  state  was  presented  by  the 
prince,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  made 
n  similar  address. — His  majesty  replied: — 

"  I  have  e;igetly  desired  wtat  Providence  has 
granted  me.  My  son  will  live  for  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  France.  Our  children  will  devote 
themselves  for  her  happiness  and  glory.  I  thank 
you  for  the  sentiments  which  you  express." 

On  the  iGth  of  June  the  French  emperor  pro- 
ceeded from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  great 
state,  to  the  palace  of  the  legislative  body.  Dis- 
charges of  artillery  announced  his  departure  from 
the  Thuijleries,  and  his  arrival  at  the  palace  of 
the  legislative  body. 

The  empress,  Queen  Hortense,  Princess  Pau- 
line, the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort,  were  in  one  tribune  ; 
the  corps  diplomatique  in  another  tribune ;  the 
bishops  convoked  for  the  council,  and  the  mayors 
and  deputies  of  the  good  cities,  summoned  to  be 
{.resent  at  the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome,  were 
on  benches. 

His  majesty  placed  himself  on  his  throne;  the 
King  of  Westpnalia,  the  princes,  grand  dignita- 
ries, grand  eagles  of  the  legion  of  honor,  occu- 


pied their  accustomed  places  about  his  majesty; 
Prince  Jerome  IVapoleon  on  his  right. 

After  the  new  members  had  been  presented, 
and  taken  the  oaths,  the  emperor  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech : — 

"  Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments  to  the 
legislative  body, — The  peace  concluded  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  been  since  cemented 
by  the  happy  alliance  I  have  contracted — the 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  has  fulfilled  my  wishes, 
and  satisfies  my  people  with  respect  to  the  future. 

"  The  affairs  of  religion  have  been  too  often 
mixed  and  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  a  state  of 
the  third  order.  If  half  Europe  has  separated 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  we  may  attribute  it 
specially  to  the  contradiction  which  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  between  the  truths  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  which  belong  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  the  pretensions  and  interests  which 
regarded  only  a  very  small  corner  of  Italy.  I 
have  put  an  end  to  this  scandal  for  erer.  I  hav& 
united  Rome  to  the  empire.  I  have  given  palaces 
to  the  popes  at  Rome  and  at  Paris.  If  they  have 
at  heart  the  interests  of  religion,  they  will  often 
sojourn  in  the  centre  of  the  afi'airs  of  Christianity. 
It  was  thus  that  Sf.  Peter  preferred  Rome  to  an 
abode  even  in  the  Holy  Land. 

"  Holland  has  been  united  to  the  Empire;  she 
is  but  an  emanation  of  it — without  her  the  Em- 
pire would  not  be  complete. 

"  The  principles  adopted  by  the  English  go- 
vernment not  to  recognise  the  neutrality  of  any 
flag,  have  obliged  me  to  possess  myself  of -the 
mouths  c.  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe, 
and  have  rendered  an  interior  communication 
with  the  Baltic  indispensible  to  me.  It  is  not 
my  territory  that  I  wished  to  increase,  but  my 
maritime  means. 

"  America  is  making  efforts  to  cause  the  free- 
dom of  her  flag  to  be  recognised — I  will  second 
her. 

"  I  have  nothing  but  praises  to  give  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

"  The  union  of  the  valnis  has  been  foreseen- 
ever  since  the  act  of  mediation,  and  considered 
as  necessary  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  Swit- 
zerland with  the  interests  of  France  and  Italy. 

"  The  English  bring  ail  the  passions  into  play. 
One  time  they  suppose  France  to  have  all  the 
designs  that  could  alarm  other  powers,  designs 
which  she  could  have  put  in  execution  if  they 
had  entered  into  her  policy.  At  another  time 
they  make  an  appeal  to  the  pride  of  nations,  in 
order  to  excite  their  jealousy.  They  lay  hold  of 
all  circumstances  which  arise  out  of  the  unex- 
pected events  of  the  times  in  which  we  are.  It 
is  war  over  every  part  of  the  continent  that  can 
alone  ensure  their  prosperity.  I  wish  for  nothing 
that  is  not  in  the  treaties  I  have  concluded.  I 
will  never  sacrifice  the  blood  of  my  people  to  in- 
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terests  that  are  not  immediately  tlie  interests  of 
my  empire.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  peace  of  the 
continent  will  not  be  disturbed. 

"  The  King  of  Spain  is  come  to  assist  at  this 
last  solemnity.  I  have  given  him  all  that  was 
necessary  and  proper  to  unite  the  interests  and 
hearts  of  the  different  people  of  his  provinces. 
Since  1809,  the  greater  part  of  the  strong  places 
in  Spain  have  been  taken  after  memorable  sieges. 
The  insurgents  have  been  beat  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  pitched  battles.  England  has  felt  that 
this  war  was  approaching  its  termination,  and 
that  intrigues  and  gold  were  no  longer  sufficient 
to  nourish  it.  She  found  herself  therefore  obliged 
to  change  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  an  auxiliary 
she  is  become  a  principal.  All  she  has  of  troops 
of  the  line  have  been  sent  into  the  Peninsula — 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  drained. 
English  blood  has  at  length  flowed  in  torrents, 
in  several  actions  glorious  to  the  French  arms. 
This  conflict  against  Carthage,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  be  decided  in  fields  of  battle,  on  the 
ocean,  or  beyond  the  seas,  will  henceforth  be  de- 
cided ia  the  plains  of  Spain !  When  England 
shall  he  exhausted,  when  she  shall  at  last  have 
felt  the  evils  which  for  twenty  years  she  has  with 
so  much  cruelty  poured  upon  the  continent,  when 
balf  her  families  shall  be  in  mourning,  then  shall 
a  peal  of  thunder  put  an  end  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  destinies  of  her  armies,  and  avenge 
Europe  and  Asia  by  finishing  this  second  Punic 
war. 

"  Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments  to  the 
legislative  body, — I  have  ordered  my  minister 
to  lay  before  you  the  accounts  of  1809  and  1810. 
It  is  the  object  for  which  I  have  called  you  to- 
gether. You  will  see  in  them  the  prosperous 
stale  of  my  finances.  Though  I  have  placed 
within  three  months  100  millions  extraordinary  at 
the  disposal  of  my  ministers  of  war,  to  defray  the 
expences  of  new  armaments  which  then  appeared 
necessary,  I  find  myself  in  the  fortunate  situation 
of  not  having  any  new  taxes  to  impose  upon  my 
people;  I  shall  not  increase  any  tax,  I  have  no 
want  of  any  augmentation  in  the  imposts.'' 

The  sitting-  being  terminated,  his  majesty  rose 
and  retired  amidst  acclamations. 

In  his  speech  at  a  meeting  of  a  council  of  com- 
merce, about  the  beginning  of  summer,  Bonaparte 
Btill  railed  against  England  : — 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "^deliberately  weighed  my 
resources  with  those  of  England— my  situation 
with  hers;  and  though  the  balance  was  decidedly 
in  my  favor,  I  have  offered  her  peace  upon 
honourable  conditions.  I  have  gone  so  far  as 
even  to  offer  to  give  up  Holland.  She  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  listen;  and  I  have  proved  to 
her,  that  though  I  menaced  her  with  total  ruin,  I 
should  advance  nothing  which  I  could  not  put  in 
execution.  I  Lave  the  means  of  equipping  many 


fleets,  and  of  repairing  the  losses  and  checks  they 
might  experience.  It  was  not  with  ambitious 
views  that  I  have  uniled  all  (he  coasts  of  the  north 
with  France;  I  owed  it  to  the  system  of  blockade 
which  I  have  established  by  my  decrees  of  Berlin, 
and  which  I  desire  to  have  observed  with  the  most 
strict  severity.  See  me,  then,  master  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

"  Yes,  sirs,  Lam,  and  always  will  be,  the  master 
of  the  Baltic.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  caused  my  decrees  to  be  observed 
in  his  ports  ;  but  he  will,  ere  six  months,  or  I  de- 
clare war  against  him.  Since  Tilsit,  what  pre- 
vented my  march  to  Petersburg!! '?  that  which  I 
did  not  do,  I  can  do  yet.  The  struggle  with 
England  is  distressing.  I  know  it — but  the  issue 
cannot  be  doubtful,  aly  resources  are  real,  they 
are  from  territorial  revenues:  and  those  of  my 
enemy  rest  only  on  credit;  and,  of  course,  as  il- 
lusory as  the  feeble  basis  of  commercial  opera- 
tions on  which  they  are  founded.  I  have  now  in 
my  coffers  200  millions,  (he  repeated,  stamping 
with  his  feet,)  200  millions,  which  shall  be  belter 
employed  than  in  purchasing  sugar,  and  coffee, 
and  cocoa — they  shall  serve  to  sap  the  power  of 
those  who  have  these  only  for  the  representatives 
of  power.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  pursuing  my 
system  with  vigour,  many  fortunes  will  be  ruiiielJ : 
but  they  will  be  those  only  who  have  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  make  speculations  beyond  their 
means,  or  have  chosen  to  become  the  bankers 
and  asrents  of  England.  Sons  of  Mr.  Martin, 
sons  of  Andre,  here  present — you  furnish  ao  ex- 
ample. All  those  who  follow  the  same  course  will 
have  the  same  loss.  If  I  was  King  of  Bour- 
deaux,  or  of  3IarseiIles,  or  indeed  of  Holland, 
I  should  act  probably  as  others  have  done  ;  but  I 
am  at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  and  of  a  numer- 
ous population,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  sacrifice  the 
general  good  to  serve  a  few  towns. 

"  AH  Europe  has  been  too  long  tributary  to 
England — her  monopoly  should  be  destroyed, 
and  it  shall  be  by  me.  If  I  was  only  Louis  XIV. 
she  might  yet  a  long  time  contemn  the  force  of 
France ;  but  I  have  many  more  means  than  the 
greatest  of  her  kings,  and  all  shall  be  employed 
to  effect  her  fall." 

Till  the  battles  of  Barrosa,  Albuera,  &c.  re- 
vived the  drooping  cause,  the  patriots  of  Spain 
were  evidenlly  losing  ground.  The  Spanish  ar- 
my lost  their  brightest  ornament  by  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  after  a  short  illness, 
January  23.  He  was  not  only  an  upright  patriot, 
but  a  strenuous  and  zealous  defender  of  the  cause 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  engnged. 

It  was  truly  gratifying  to  English  feelings,  tltat 
the  insolent  boast  of  the  French  emperor,  that 
"  England  could  not  contend  singly  against 
France,"  was  retorted  upon  him  by  the  signal  de- 
feat of  the  Freuch  in  Portugal. 
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BOOK  IX.       Marshal   Beresford   ably  followed  up  the  suc- 

. cess  anil  glory  of  Lord  Wellington,  which  occa- 

<'nAr.  X.    turned  the  following 

I-SIL      If  reclamation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Kingdom 

nj Portugal  and  of  the  Algui'Vct* 
"  Portuguese, —  The  day  of  our  glory   is  at 
last  arrived  ;  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  iti  disgrace- 
ful flight,  and  routed  on  all  points,  rapidly  disap- 
pear  from  the  Portuguese   territory,  which  they 
nave  infected  with  their  presence.  The  governors 
of  Portugal  rejoice  with  you  on  this  happy  event; 
and  after  humbling  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  the  first  and   sovereign   author  of 
:ill  good,  they  render  due  thanks  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince-regent  our  lord,  whose  wisdom 
established  the  bases  of  our  defence  ;  to  his  Bri- 
tish majesty,   to  his  enlightened  ministry,  and  to 
the  whole  British  nation,  in  whom  we  have  found 
powerful  and  liberal  allies,  the  most  constant  co- 
operation in  repelling  the  common  enemy,  and 
that  honor,  probity,   and  steadiness  of  principle 
which  particularly  characterise  that  great  nation  ; 
to  the  illustrious  Wellington,  whose  sagacity  and 
consummate  military  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
penetrate  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  to  take  the  most 
effectual   precautions   for  frustrating  them,    and 
compelled  them  at  last  to  fly  with  the  remains  of 
their  numerous  army,  diminished  by  famine,  by 
the  most  severe  privations,  and  by  the  incessant 
pursuit  of  the  allied  forces ;    to  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  Beresford,  the  restorer  of  discipline 
and  organization  to  the  Portuguese  troops  ;  to  the 
brave  and  skilful   generals  and  officers  of  both 
nations;   to  their  brave  comrades  in  arms,  who, 
with  generous  emulation,  never  fought  that  they 
did  not  triumph;  and,  in  fine,  to  the  whole  Por- 
tuguese people,  whose  loyalty,   patriotism,  con- 
stancy, and  humanity,   have   been  so  gloriously 
distinguished  amidst  the  tribulations  which  have 
afflicted  us. 

"  A  nation  possessed  of  such  qualities  can 
never  be  subdued  ;  and  the  calamities  of  war,  in- 
stend  of  disheartening,  serve  only  to  augment  itg 
enthusiasm,  and  to  make  it  feel  all  the  norror  of 
the  slavery  wilh  which  it  was  threatened. 

"  But,  Portuguese,  the  lamentable  effects  of 
the  invasion  of  those  barbarians;  the  yet  smoking 
remains  of  the  humble  cottage  of  the  poor,  of  the 
palace  of  the  man  of  opulence,  of  the  cell  of  the 
religious,  of  the  hospital  which  afforded  shelter 
and  relief  to  the  poor  and  infirm,  of  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High  ;  the 
innocent  blood  of  so  many  peaceful  citizens  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  with  which  those  heaps 
of  ruins  arc  still  tinged  ;  the  insults  of  every  kind 
heaped  upon  those  whom  the  Vandals  did  not 
deprive  of  life — insults  many  times  more  cruel 
(than  death  itself;  the  universal  devastation  of  the 


fields,  of  plantations,  of  cattle,  and  of  (he  instru- 
ments of  agriculture  ;  the  robbery  and  dcslnu-tiuti 
of  every  thing  that  the   unhappy  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  districts  possessed  ; — this    atiocious 
scene,    which   iuak<-s   humanity  shudder,    affords 
a  linibie  lesson,  which   you  ought  deeply  to  en- 
grave on  your   memory,    in  order  fully  to  know 
that  degenerate  nation,  who  retain  only  the  figure 
of  men,  and  who  in  every  respect  are  worse  than 
wild  beasts,  an:!   more    blood-thirsty  than-tygcrs 
or  lions-.     Wretched  are   they  who  trust  in  their 
deceitful   promises!  Victims  of  a  foolish  credu- 
lity, a  thousand  times  will  they  repent,  but  with- 
out   avail,  of  the  levity  wilh  which    they  have 
trusted  to  the  promises  of  a  nation  without  faith 
and  without  lav.  ;  of  men  who  acknowledge  nei- 
ther the  rights  of  humanity,  nor  respect  the  .sacred 
tie  of  an  oath.     Opposed  to  such  an  enemy,  the 
only  alternatives  which  remained  to   us  were  re- 
sistance or   retreat  ;  the  former  depended  on   a 
competent  armed  force, -the  latter  is  a  Jaw  which 
the  duty  of  preserving  life  and  property  imposes 
on  all   peaceful   citizens.     These  evacuating  the 
toM  its  where  they  dwell,  transporting  the  effects 
which  they  can  carry  oft',  destroying  those  which 
they  are   obliged  to  abandon,  and  which   might 
serve  for  the  subsistence  of  the  enemy,  escape  the 
horrors  of  the  most  infamous  slavery,  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who  receive  them  as  brothers,  assist  the  military 
operations,  depriving  the  invaders  of  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  the  territory  which 
they  occupied ;  and  in  this  way  they  are  so  far 
useful  to    themselves,  because  the    enemy,  not 
being  able  to  support  himself  for  a  long  time  in 
positions  where  he  is  in  want  of  subsistence,  will 
soon  be  obliged  to  evacuate  them ;  and  the  inha- 
bitant* returning  immediately  to  their  homes,  nei- 
ther suffer  the  inconveniences  of  a  lengthened 
absence,    nor  find  their  houses  and  fields  in  that 
state  of  total  devastation,   in  which  the  enemy's 
army  would  have  left  them,  had  he  remained  for 
a  longer  period. 

"  Such,  Portuguese,  are  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience which  we  ought  never  to  forget. 

"  But  amidst  such  grent  disasters,  Providence 
is  pleased  to  give  us  sources  of  consolation  which 
will  make  them  less  sensibly  felt. 

"  The  unfortunate  people  who  fled  from  the 
fury  of  their  cruel  oppressors  have  experienced 
the  greatest  kindness  in  the  humanity  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  In  all  the  districts  to  which  they 
have  fled  they  were  received  with  open  arms  ;  the 
inhabitants  eagerly  pressed  to  afford  them  all  that 
succour  which  they  could  individually  bestow ; 
they  filled  their  houses  with  emigrants;  and  many 
times  have  we  perceived,  with  tears  of  joy,  the 
generous  emulation  of  those  who  disputed  with 
one  another  who  should  afford  the  rights  of  hoc- 
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pitality  to  those  unknown  families  who  arrived  in 
this  capital  without  shelter  or  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  the  relief  of  these  necessi- 
tous persons  ;  but  the  want  of  public  funds,  which 
are  not  even  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  defence, 
must  make  these  measures  less  effectual,  unless 
individuals  liberally  concur  in  a  proceeding  as 
much  recommended  by  humanity  as  bypatriotism. 

"Under  the  inspection  of  an  illustrious  tri- 
bunal, which  has  advanced  part  of  these  succours, 
by  the  wise  and  economical  measures  of  a  member 
of  that  tribunal,  executed  by  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent officers,  the  wretched  fugitives  have  been 
fed,  and  numberless  unfortunate  persons  have 
been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  great 
expence  has  been  supported,  not  only  by  the  re- 
sources which  were  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
but,  still  more  by  voluntary  donations  presented 
by  natives  and  foreigners;  among  whom  we  ought 
to  mention  with  particular  distinction  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  both  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  army,  those  who  are  attached  to  the 
legation,  and  those  who  are  comprehended  in  the 
•-  class  of  merchants.  Those  acts  of  patriotism  and 
of  Christian  charity  were  not  confined  to  the  ca- 
pital and  its  vicinity.  In  all  the  districts  of  the 
Kingdom,  whither  the  fugitives  resorted,  they  met 
the  same  reception,  and  experienced  the  same 
kindness  and  liberal  aid,  as  far  as  the  ability  of 
the  inhabitants  enabled  them  to  extend  it. 

"The  governors  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  name 
of  the  prince-regent,  return  thanks  to  all  for  such 
distinguished  services,  by  which  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  his  subjects  have  been  saved,  and  those 
calamities  softened  which  were  caused  by  the 
scourge  of  a  destructive  war.  His  royal  highness 
will  rejoice  in  being  the  sovereign  of  a  people  so 
loyal,  patriotic,  generous,  and  Christian. 

"  It  now  only  remains,  to  complete  the  work,  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  the  fugitives  to  their 
homes,  to  render  habitable  the  towns  which  the 
barbarism  of  these  spoilers  has  left  covered  with 
filth  and  unburied  carcases;  to  relieve  with  me- 
dicine and  food  the  sick  who  are  perishing  for 
want  of  such  assistance,  to  give  life  to  agriculture, 
by  supplying  the  husbandman  with  seed-corn,  as 
well  as  a  little  bread  for  his  consumption  for  some 
time,  and  facilitating  his  means  of  purchasing 
cattle,  and  acquiring  the  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture. 

"  Such  have  been  and  are  the  constant  cares  of 
the  governors  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Portuguese!  tribulations  are  the  crucible  in 
which  the  merit  of  men  is  purified.  You  have 
passed  through  this  ordeal,  and  the  result  has 
been  glorious.  You  are  become  a  great  nation, — 
a  nation  worthy  of  those  heroic  progenitors  who 
illustrated  the  cradle  of  the  monarchy.  Preserve 
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unalterable  these  sentiments;  confide  in  your  go-  BOOK  IX. 
vernmenf,  as  your  government  confides  in  you ; 
draw  every  day  more  closely  the  bonds  of  union    CHAP.  X. 
among  yourselves,  with  other  nations  and  with 
our  generous  allies,  who  are  our  true  brothers. 
Let   one  soul,  one  will,  direct  our  common  ef- 
forts; and  if  any  one  attempt  to  sow  discord,  let 
us  tear  from  our  bosom  the  venomous  viper,  and 
let  us  seal  with  his  blood  the  ratification  of  our 
indissoluble  alliance. 

"  Practise  these  maxims  with  the  same  con- 
stancy with  which  you  have  hitherto  followed 
them,  and  you  will  be  invincible. 

"  The  Bishop  Cardinal  elect,  P. 

"  CHARLES  STUART.     Marquis 

"  Conde  de  REDONDO. 

"  Ric.  RAIMUNDO  NOGOEIRA* 
"  Palace  of  the  Government,  March  30,  1811." 

An  important  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
northern  powers,  with  respect  to  the  "  continental 
system,''  seemed  at  this  time  probable.  Den- 
mark was  the  first  to  shew  a  disposition  to  relax 
the  rigour  of  that  system.  In  an  arrangement 
between  her  and  Sweden,she  admitted  conditions 
which  were  ostensibly,  as  well  as  virtually,  in  op- 
position to  the  principles  imposed  by  France  upon 
the  continental  powers".  As  far  as  depended 
upon  Denmark,  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Sweden  and  England  was  scarcely  liable 
to  interruption;  for  there  was  hardly  a  ease  of  a 
Swedish  vessel  sailing  either  to  or  from  England 
which  would  not  fall  within  some  of.  the  provi- 
sionsof  the  following  decree,  emitted  by  the  court 
of  Copenhagen: — 

1.  All  Swedish  vessels,  detained  on  account  of 
the  bill  of  sale  not  being  on-board,  shall  be  re- 
leased without  further  process. 

2.  Every  Swedish  vessel,  detained  merely  be- 
cause her  destination  was  an  English  port,  but 
which  is  furnished  will)  documents  from  the  Swe- 
dish government,  as  well  as  Swedish  vessels  now 
returning  from    England,    laden    with    salt,    or 
which  are  returning  in   ballast,  shall   neither  be 
detained  nor  condemned. 

3.  Swedish  vessels,  which  sailed  for  England 
before  the  declaration  of  war  was  known   at  the 
Swedish  port  from  whence  the   vessel  was  dis- 
patched,   cannot  be   detained,    much  less   con- 
demned. 

4.  A   Swedish   vessel    cannot  be  condemned 
merely  for  having  used  ajj  English  licence. 

5.  Swedish  vessels  suspected  of  having  availed 
themselves  of  English  convoys,  cannot  be   con- 
demned without  proofs  the  most  incontestible. 

An  attack  upon  the  island  of  Anholt,  then  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  was  intended  to  have 
been  put  in  execution  in  the  fall  of  1810;  but  a* 
the  enemy's  ships  of  war  kept  on  their  station 
until  the  frost  and  ice  set  in,  this  plan  was  given 
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BOOK  IX.  up,  being  found  to  be  impracticable.  But  in  (lie 
commencement  of  the  spring- of  1811,  the  altack 
was  again  resolved  to  be  made;  however,  the  gun- 
boats, which  were  inteud<§»l  to  be  used  in.  the  ex- 
pedition, were  at  that  time  in  winter-quarters  in 
the  lakes,  which  were  a  long  time  filled  with  ice, 
and  which  prevented  the  vessels  being  put  into 
action  before  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
March. 

The  order  for  attack  was  given,  and  on  the 
23d  the  flotilla  and  the  transports  were  assembled 
in  Gierillo  bay.  The  island  was  reconnoitered, 
audit  was  found  that  there  was  only  one  schooner 
Jying  on  the  station.  The  light-house  was,  forti- 
fied, but  no  other  part  of  the  island.  It  was  in 
consequence  determined  that  the  troops  should 
be  disembarked  by  night;  and  on  the  merning 
marched  against  the  light-house  fort,  and  storm 
it,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  the  gun-boats  were 
to  fire  upon  it  from  the  rear,  a  formal  siege  being 
found  to  be  impracticable.  On  the  2(5tb,  twelve 
gun-boats  and  twelve  transport-vessels  hailed 
from  Gierillo  bay,  having  on-board  the  troops 
destined  for  the  expedition.  On  the27tb,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked in  the  greatest  order.  The  first  lieute- 
nant, Carl  Holsten,  in  the  naval  service,  marched 
immediately  with  200  seamen  -along  the  shore, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  discovered  by  a  patrol 
of  cavalry.  The  enemy  now  fled  into  the  fort, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  cut  him  oft*.  The  in- 
trepid naval  Lieutenant  Holsten  followed  them, 
and  stormed  the  fort,  but  was  beaten  off.  Ma- 
jor Melstedt  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
f>50  men  under  his  command,  and  being  joined  . 
by  150  men  under  Captain  Ileydz,  and  the  sea- 
men under  Lieutenant  Holsten,  undertook  a  ge- 
iieral  storm,  but  were  again  forced  to  retire.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  flotilla  were  laid  round  the 
fort,  and  commenced  a  firing  on  it,  whilst  all 
the  troops  were  preparing  to  make  a  fresh  attack. 
The  loss  \vhich  had  been  sustained  by  these 
brave  warriors  only  tended  to  increase  their  ar- 
dour. Whilst  the  gun-boats  kept  up  a  brisk  fire 
on  the  flank  of  the  fort,  Major  31elstedt  on  the 
one  side,  and  Lieutenant  Moisten  on  the  other, 
commenced  the  attack.  The  out-works  were  aJ- 
ready  gained,  and  the  troops  were  preparing  to 
get  over  the  high  walls,  when  cartridge-shot  was 
poured  down  on  them  from  more  than  forty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Major  Von  Melstedt  ended 
his  honorable  career  at  the  head  of  his  troops; 
Captain  Von  Reydz  then  immediately  took  the 
command,  and  infused  new  life  into  the  brave 
troops,  wlio  with  the  greatest  steadiness  stood 
the  dreadful  fire,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
valiant  Lieutenant  Holsten  again  renewed  the 
attack. 

A  cannon-ball  carried  away  both  Captain  V. 
Vrydz's  legs,  and  another  put  an  end  to  the  life 


of  Lieutenant  Holsten,  whilst  leading  his  brave 
seamen  to  the  combat.  The  men  who  had  still 
to  pass  the  inner  and  very  deep  ditch,  were 
obliged  to  give  w;ay  for  the  cartridge-balls  ;  but 
their  retreat  was  nevertheless  conducted  with 
the  utmost  order.  An  English  flying-  battery 
pursued  the  fugitives,  and  the  retreat  was  per- 
formed under  a  continual  fire  from  the  enemy. 
In  the  mean  time,  and  very  unexpectedly,  a  fri- 
gate was  seen  to  the  northward,  which  stood  round 
to  the  east  of  the  island,  a  brig  steered  to  the 
west  part,  and  a  schooner  came  from  the  south- 
ward, it  came  on  to  blow  hard,  and  the  gnu- 
boats  could  no  longer  keep  their  station.  Endea- 
vours were  then  made  to  re-embark  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  troops,  and  to  save  such  as  had 
escaped  from  the  enemy.  The  transport-vessels 
had  something  the  appearance  of  gun-boats,  and 
they  were  therefore  caused  to  steer  towards  the 
Trefoid,  in  order  thereby  to  decoy  the  frigate  to 
follow  them,  and  save  the  gun-boats  and  the 
troops  embarked  oti-board  of  them  ;  the  wind  in- 
creased, and  the  gale  became  so  violent,  that  the 
gun-boats  could  scarcely  be  kept  afloat.  To  en- 
ter into  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  it  would  have  been  an  use- 
less waste  of  time  to  have  endeavoured  lo  collect 
the  boats  together.  It  was  therefore  deemed  most 
expedient  to  let  the  flotilla  disperse  itself.  Sigmtl 
was  immediately  made  for  the  boats  to  reach 
the  nearest  .«hore,  and  the  flotilla  accordingly  dis- 
persed itself  agreeably  to  orders  given.  This 
movement  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  frigate, 
which  was  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  on 
account  of  the  reef  which  ran  out  from  it.  Eight 
of  the  gun-boats  that  were  nearest  together  made 
the  best  of  their  way  for  Jutland,  whilst  the  other 
four,  with  the  utmost  bravery,  engaged  the  brig 
and  schooner.  They  detained  the  enemy  in  his 
progress,  and  brought  him  several  points  out  of 
his  course. 

Although  this  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  yet 
the  enemy  did  not  obtain  an  easy  victory.  '  Even 
during  the  retreat,  the  schooner  sustained  so 
much  damage,  that  she  was  obliged  to  put  in  un- 
der the  island,  and  stay  to  obtain  assistance. 
Besides  the  three  commanders,  several  other  Da- 
nish officers  fell  in  the  field  of  honor. 

Among  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  we  must 
first  notice  the  death  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Duke  De  Albuquerque,  at  Faddington,  Febru- 
ary 18;  his  disorder  was  derangement  of  the  most 
violent  kind.  He  was  seized  with  it  on  the  8.th, 
and  never  had  a  lucid  interval  from  that  day. 
His  usual  residence  was  at  the  Clarendon  hotel ; 
and  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disorder,  he 
beat  his  own  servants  severely.  This  naturally 
excited  astonishment,  for  his  temper  was  usually 
calm  and  mild,  and  he  had  ever  been  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  indulgent  masters.  He  then 
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burst  forth  into  a  strain  of  invectire  against  Bo- 
naparte, so  loud  (hat  he  might  be  heard  in  the 
street;  Moriar  Napoleon  was  his  constant  cry, 
from  the  moment  of  his  attack  almost  lo  that  of 
his  death.  Medical  aid  was  called  in,  and  he 
was  removed  lo  Paddington,  where  his  paroxysms 
were  so  violent,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  kept  in  bed.  On  the  night  of  the 
17th,  after  a  restless  day,  during  which  he  had 
scarcely  ever  ceased  to  cry  out  Moriar  Napoleon, 
he  dropt  into  a  short  sleep,  and  a  message  was 
dispatched  to  Admiral  Apodaca,  with  the  intelli- 
gence. It  was  thought  bis  disorder  Mould  as- 
sume  a  quieter  aspect;  vain  hope!  at  half-past 
eleven  he  awoke  in  a  violent  paroxysm,  and  al- 
most immediately  expired.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
bis  remains  were  removed  from  the  Spanish  cha- 
pel, Spanish-place,  Manchester-square,  and  in- 
terred at  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  re-appointment  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  command  of  the  British 
army  engaged  much  of  the  public  attention  iu 
the  month  of  June;  his  royal  highness  had,  in 
1809,  resigned  the  important  office  of  coulmander- 
in-chief,  in  consequence  of  an  investigation  which 
had  taken  place  into  his  conduct,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  discarded  mfistress  (Mrs.  Clarke) ; 
L,ord  Milton  having  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of 
commons,  (June (>), relative  to  this  re-appointment, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  candidly  stated 
the  circumstances  which  had  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  appointment  of  his  royal  highness  to 
the  command  of  the  army;  and  when  the  house 
was  in  possession  of  them,  he  said  they  would 
be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  its  propriety.  "  The 
house  must  be  aware,  that  the  gallant  officer  who 
held  the  command  of  the  army  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  an  officer  not  only 
of  long  and  eminent  service,  but  of  advanced  age. 
He  had  been  for  half  a  century  in  some  active 
situation  in  the  service  of  his  country.  On  his 
being  attacked  with  illness  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  he  had  made  a  representation  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  that  neither 
with  safety  to  himself,  nor  justice  to  the  duties 
ef  his  office,  could  he  continue  to  hold  if.  To 
this  representation,  made  most  earnestly,  and  re- 
peated more  than  once,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
attend.  The  place,  then,  thus  becoming  vacant, 
the  next  question  which  arose  was  as  to  thejpro- 
priety  of  the  person  to  be  chosen  to  fill  it.  FVom 
the  situation  of  our  army,  and  our  extended  scale 
of  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  such  an  office  could  be  suffered  to 
remain  long  vacant.  Who,  then,  ought  to  be 
chosen  as  the  successor  to  Sir  David  Dundas, 
was  the  question?  From  every  view  which  he 
could  take  of  affairs,  he  was  inclined  on  every 
account  to  fix  his  choice  on  his  royal  highness 
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the  Duke  of  York.  Whatever  might  occur  to  BOOK  IX. 
others,  still  when  he  considered  his  long1  and  tried 
services — the  advantage  of  which  he  had  been  to 
the  army,  and  when  h^nlso  considered  who  were 
likely  to  become  his  competitors,  he  must  say, 
without  any  disparagement  to  those  gentlemen, 
who  under  other  circumstances  would  be  very 
eligible,  that  he  preferred  the  appointment  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York.  There  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject;  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  hesitate,  when  he  considered  that 
his  royal  highness  was  particularly  qualified, 
which  appeared  from  his  arrangements,  all  of 
which  '.vere  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  ser- 
vice, of  advantage  to  the  officer,  and  of  comfort 
to  the  soldier ;  arrangements,  too,  several  of 
which  seemed  to  be  made  to  prevent  many  of 
those  practices  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  en- 
quiry to  detect.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  they  would  disgrace  themselves,  if,  from 
an  apprehension  of  any  motion  which  either  the 
noble  lord  or  any  one  else  could  bring  before 
parliament,  they  withheld  from  the  public  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  services  of  his 
royal  highness.  There  was  not  either  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  restoration  would  be 
received  with  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
army.  He  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  their  mere 
choice  ought  to  direct  any  appointment;  though 
certainly,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  feel- 
ing of  the  army  ought  to  be  made  the  ground  of 
action,  it  was  the  present:  but  when  their  feeling 
was  founded  on  the  eminent  services  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  excited  it,  then  that  feeling  and 
the  ground  of  the  appointment  were  the  same- 
Unless,  then,  there  was  something  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  house  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
expressed  itself,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  this  appointment.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord,  (Lord  Milton)  one 
would  suppose  that  he  thought  the  resolution  of 
the  house  militated  against  the  Duke  of  York's 
return  to  office  not  only  now,  but  for  ever.  If 
not  for  ever,  and  yet  that  the  appointment  was 
to  be  conceived  improper  now,  at  what  period 
could  any  one  say  the  prohibition  was  to  expire? 
What,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  case  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  enquiry?  The  first  resolution 
went  to  acquit  his  royal  highness  of  any  personal 
corruption  or  connivance.  It  was  a  full,  fair, 
free,  and  complete  acquittal.  After  his  acquittal, 
then,  certain  circumstances  operated  on  the  mind 
of  his  royal  highness,  which  induced  him  to  ten- 
der his  resignation.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
however,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  house  that 
he  should  retire.  This  was  never  expressed,  and 
therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the  noble  lord  to 
have  any  means  of  knowing  it.  That  there  were 
some  in  the  house  who  were  of  this  opinion,  he 
was  very  willing-  to  admit;  but  still  there  were 
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BOOK  IX.  others  who  thought  so  very  differently,  that  they 
.  _  _  ___  even  were  of  opinion  the  house  ought  to  come  (o 
CHAP.  X.  some  future  resolution,  expressing  their  opinion 
that  the  enquiry  should  not  be  followed  by  any 
such  resignation.  When  his  right  honorable 
friend  (Mr.  Bathurst)  proposed  his  resolution  in 
1809,  he  expressly  declared,  that  lie  had  taken 
care  so  to  frame  it  as  to  preclude  the  suspicion 
that  he  recommended  any  such  result.  Thus, 
then,  as  far  as  the  mover's  own  declaration,  and 
the  implied  opinion  of  those  who  supported  him, 
want,  they  by  no  means  acted  on  such  a  senti- 
ment. True  it  certainly  was  that  a  feeling  had 
been  excited  in  the  country,  to  which  his  royal  high- 
ness might  have  thought  it  better  to  submit  than 
expose  his  father's  government  to  embarrassment. 
He  should  not  pursue  what  had  been  detailed  at 
the  time,  of  what  had  been  detailed  since  ;  but  he 
could  not  avoid  asking  the  house,  whether  if  pre- 
vious to  the  termination  of  the  enquiry  they  had 
been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  which 
was  on  foot  —  aware  by  what  means  the  evidence 
bad  been  obtained,  and  what  arts  had  been  em- 
ployed to  represent  that  as  an  independent  and 
patriotic  enquiry  —  he  would  not  ask,  after  all  that, 
whether  their  decision  would  have  been  different; 
but  he  would  ask,  whether  they  thought  all  that 
feeling  would  have  been  excited  in  the  country  ? 
What,  then,  he  would  ask  the  house,  was  to  be 
inferred  from  the  resolution  ?  What  but  a  com- 
plete acquittal  '?  The  next  step  was  a  declaration 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  farther.  In  the 
amendment  the  word  "  now"  was  particularly 
emphatic.  The  amendment  said  it  was  not  "  now" 
necessary  to  go  farther.  It.  did  not  mean  that  be- 
cause the  Duke  of  York  had  resigned,  they  would 
not  then  go  farther;  but  that  on  his  re-appoint- 
ment,  or  at  any  future  time,  it  would  be  at  their 
discretion  to  enter  into  farther  investigation.  The 
ease  left  off  with  a  full  acquittal  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  York  of  all  guilt.  As  to  the  nature, 
manner,  or  propriety  of  any  future  proceedings 
after  the  vote  of  acq-uittal,  of  course  there  were 
different  opinions.  He,  taking  a  large  share  in 
those  debates,  had  certainly  told  the  house,  that 
in  bis  opinion  they  ought  to  proceed  farther.  Whe- 


ther his  proposition,  or  the  proposition  of  his 
right  honorable  friend  opposite,  as  one  of  a  strong- 
er description,  would  have  been  adoptee!,  was  still 
to  be  discussed  ;  but  all  discussion  on  the  subject 
had  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  resignation  of  his 
royal  highness.  But  the  noble  lord  had  now 
stated  that  there  ought  to  be  a  recorded  censure 
upon  ministers,  for  advising  an  appointment  in  the 
face  of  a  resolution  of  the  house.  If  this  was  the 
case — if  the  house  really  meant  by  their  resolu- 
tion to  imply  an  impossibility  of  fbe  Duke  of  York's 
return  to  office,  he  must  say  a  resolution  more 
unfairly  stated  by  its  mover,  or  adopted  by  the 
house,  he  never  saw;  the  mover  directly  declar- 
ing he  did  not  mean  to  imply  any  such  thing,  and 
the  house  fully  acquiescing  in  that  explanation  so 
given.  He  never  had  the  slightest  idea,  iti  his  own 
mind,  that  the  resolution  operated,  or  was  ever 
intended  to  operate,  as  the  least  bar  or  obstacle 
to  there-appointment  of  his  royal  highness.  The 
house,  however,  might  take  a  view  of  all  the  pre- 
vious circumstances,  and  then  he  left  it  to  them 
to  judge  whether  they  thought  the. prerogative 
had  been  so  ill  exercised  in  this  instance  as  to  call 
for  their  interference.  The  advice  which  had 
been  given,  had  been  given  under  a  full  conside- 
ration of  all  the  circumstances;  and  on  these 
circumstances  he  relied  for  his  justification.  The 
advice  had  been  called  for  by  the  long  tried  and 
eminent  services  of  the  illustrious  personage  in 
question,  who  had  fully  proved  himself  most  ca- 
pable of  filling the  situation.  In  recommending1 
his  appointment,  he  really  thought  that  he  was 
recommending  the  appointment  of  the  fittest  man 
in  the  country  for  the  office;  and  he  now  left  its 
consideration  to  the  house,  with  the  observation, 
(hat  they  could  not.  censure  it  without  charging1  and 
contradicting  the  construction  of  their  own  resolu- 
tion." 

The  mofion  having  been  negatived  by  a  majo- 
rity of  249,  the  re-appointment  of  his  royal  high- 
ness was  peremptorily  maintained;  and  having 
been  restored  to  his  important  situation,  justice 
must  add,  that  he  carefully  discharged  the  duties 
of  it  with  credit  to  himself,  and  with  utility  to  his 
country. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Continuation  of  the  Campair/n.— Reverses  of  Fortune.— Siege  of  Badajoz  abandoned  by  Lord  Wel- 
limjton.— Desperate  Attack  on  Tarragona.— Capture  of  Olivo. — Fall  of  Tarraaona.— Surrender 
of  Fiqueras. — Review  of  Lord  Wellington's  Conduct.— The  Enalisli,  after  a  desperate  Battle, 
raiae  theSicye  of  Ciudad  Rudriao.— Battle  of  Fuenle  Guhiafdo. — General  Hill's  Defeat  of  the 
French  at  Arroy  de  Molina.— Surrender  of  tJie  University  of  Cervera. — Attack  of  the  Castle  of 
Belpnig. — Conquest  of  Sagvntum  by  the  French. — Meiida  surprised  and  taken  by  General  Hill. 


THE  Duke  of  Ragusa,  commander-in-cbief  of 
the  French  army  of  Portugal,  was  in  motion  the 
beginning  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  be- 
yond the  "Con  that  part  of  tlie  English  army  which 
Lord  Wellington  (when  he  set  ont  for  the  siege 
of  Badajoz)  had  left  upon  the  frontiers  before 
Ciudad  Kodrigo. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  Dnke  of  Ragusa.  ar~ 
rived  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,.  with  his  advanced- 
guard,  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse ;  the 
English  divisions  forced  their  retreat  into  the 
mountains  of  Sabugal  and  Alfayatts  to  get  to  the 
Tag-us. 

Lord  Wellington  drew  back  successively  his 
troops  round  Badajoz;  but  feeling  himself  press- 
ed, he  resolved  to  try  a  grand  effort  to  carry 
the  place  before  the  two  armies  united.  After  a 
dreadful  (ire  of  artillery,  a  lirst  assault  was  made  ; 
but  the  breach  was  defended  by  Frenchmen,  GOO 
English  remained  on  the  place.  A  second  as- 
sault had  the  same  result — so  that  the  English 
lost  more  than  1,200  men  in  these  fruitless  at- 
tacks. Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  make  a 
desperate,  effort,  when,  on  the  16lh,  the  Dnke  of 
Rajiusa  arrived  at  Merida,  and  joined  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia.  The  two  armies  marched  upon  Ba- 
dajoz, the  siege  of  which  Wellington  raised  pre- 
cipitately, re-entering  Portugal  with  all  his  troops. 
His  lordship  candidly  confessed,  "  that  he  was  un- 
fortunately mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  qua* 
lity  of  the  means  necessary  to  take  the  place. 

The  defence  of  Tarragona  became  more  ob- 
slinate  in  proportion  as  the  attack  advanced. 
On  the  21st,  a  howitzer  blew  up  the  powder 
magazine  of  the  enemy's  breaching-  battery,  but 
in  an  hour  it  was  repaired.  Three  practicable 
breaches  having  been  opened  at  four  in  the  mom- 
ing,  Suchet  ordered  the  assault,  and  at  seven  all 
was  ready:  1,590  grenadiers  were  united  withstap- 
pers  and  scaling-ladders,  and  disposed  in  columns 
of  attack  and  reserve.  They  were  followed  by 
1,000  workmen.  At  seven  at  night,  at  the  signal 
of  four  bombs  a;  once,  five  columns  darfed  against 
the  points  marked  out,  crying,  Vive  JL'Empereur. 
Five  thousand  men  defended  the  works  attacked 
and  the  lower  town.  They  opposed  at  first  a 
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strong  resistance  and  a  very  warm  fire;  but  the  BOOK  IX. 

irresistible    impetuosity  of   the  grenadiers  over-  

threw  all  obstacles  in  a  few  minutes.  Colonel  CHAP  XT. 
Bouvier  with  his  column  scaled  the  breach  of  the 
bastion  of  the  Clianoines,  and  pursued  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  extremity  of  the  bastion  ;  they  tried" 
to  stop  the  French  at  the  passage  of  the  draw- 
bridge, a  dreadful  carnage  was  made,  and  the 
ditches  were  filled  with  dea-d  bodies.  The  cur- 
tain was  next  scaled,  and  the  enemy  reached  the 
breach  of  Fort  Royal,  where  ladders  were  applied. 

By  the  capture  of  the  lower  town  and  its  de- 
pendencies, eighty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Their  loss,  however,  was  very 
severe.  In  his  dispatch  on  this  occasion,  Suchet 
made  use  of  the  following  remarkableexpressions : 
"  I  fear  much,  if  the  garrison  wait  for  the  assault 
in  their  last  hold,  I  shall  be  forced  to  set  a  terrible 
example,  and  intimidate  for  ever  Catalonia  and 
Spain,  by  the  destruction  of  a  whole  city." 

In  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock,  was  lost,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  fort  of  Olivo,  and  that  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  at 
least  4,000  of  the  enemy,  was,  by  their  craft 
and  intrigue,  performed  with  less  than  the 
loss  of  200.  The  capture  of  the  place  appear- 
ed to  have  been  the  consequence  of  chang- 
ing its  garrison  (the  regiment  of  Liberia),  tor 
that  of  Almeria,  at  nine  at  night.  The  enemy 
having  obtained  information  of  this  disposition, 
of  the  word  that  had  been  given,  &c.  presented 
themselves  at  the  moment  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  A  part  of  the  new  garrison 
having  entered,  the  enemy  entered  with  them, 
giving  the  word,  Almeria,  to  the  centinels  as  they 
passed.  When  within,  they  began  the  attack 
with  the  bayonet,  at  the  same  time  aiding  their 
companions  without  to  mount  the  walls.  In  the 
confusion,  while  one  could  not  be  known  from 
another,  they  killed  a  great  number,  and  took 
prisoners  eight  hundred  soldier.*,  and  sixteen  offi- 
cers, according  to  the  diwpa'ch  which  .Surhet  sent, 
to  request  that  the  officers  ini^lit  Inve  their  bag- 
gage sent  to  them  for  their  journey  through  Ar- 
ragon  into  France.  Oiivo  being  taken,  all  the 
9  H 
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fire  of  the  place  was  directed  against  it  till  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  French, 
however,  did  not  abandon  it,  though  great  nuni- 
bers  of  them  had  been  killed. 

Tarragona  was  taken  by  storm  about  half-past 
six  iu  the  evening  of  June  '28.     Although  the 
French  were  then  within  pislol-shot  of  the  wall,  it 
•did  not  appear  liktly  the  place  would  have  fallen 
so  soon,  from  the  intrepidity  of  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  shewed  the  greatest  indifference  to  the  shot 
which  were  constantly  whizzing  past  them,  and 
precautions  had  been  taken  by  fortifying  a  range 
of  buildings  which   ran  in   a  parallel    with    the 
wall,  by  blocking  up  the  streets  leading  from  it 
with  wine-pipes   filled  with  earth,  and  cutting  a 
deep   and  extensive  ditch  on  the  side  facing  the 
enemy,  which  formed  a  barrier  as  strong  as  the 
wall,  and   would   have  required    new   works    to 
have  reached  it.     Such  was  the  state  of  wretched 
Tarragona  on  Friday  the  28th  of  June.     At  half- 
past  six  in  the  morning,  the  French  opened  by 
degrees  a  very  heavy  fire  of  great  guns  and  mus- 
ketry, the    Spaniards    returning    it    with    equal 
vigour.      It  had  been  concerted  this  morning  by 
the  Spanish  General,  Campo  Verde,  who  was  at 
Cambrils  with  10,000  men,  that  be  should  attack 
the   French   early    next   morning,  on   one  side  ; 
Colonel  Skerrit,    who    commanded   about   1,200 
British,  on  another  parl,  while  the  garrison  made 
a   sortie  ;     but  the  governor's  conduct   was   so 
wavering,  that  a  short  time  after  this  agreement, 
lie  sent  off  to  know  if  the  British  squadron  could 
embark  the  garrison.    Captain  Codrington,  of  the 
navy,  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  doing  so 
after  the  above  arrangements  for  an  attack,  und 
"  advised  him  to  hold  out.     He  sent  oft'  word  agniti 
to  say,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity  ;  that  the   enemy  had    made    a  small 
breach,  but  it  WHS   of  no  consequence.     About 
six  o'clock  in   the  evening,  from    treachery,    or 
heinous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, the    troops    stationed  to  protect  the   walls 
were  left  destitute  of  ammunition.     The  French, 
always  vigilant,  took  immediate  advantage  of  this 
neglect,    marched    coolly   i:p    to   the    very  gate, 
forced  it  open  with  hatchets  and  bars,  and  entered 
the   town.     The   Spaniards    on    the    wall    made 
resistance  for  some   time  v.ith  the  bayonet,  but 
were    obliged    to    give   way    to    musketry    and 
bayonet  combined.     A  sanguinary  tumult  ensued 
—  women,    children,    and    defeated    soldiers,    by 
their   cries   of  "  the  French    are    in   the  town," 
«pread  the  panic  to  those  soldiers  who  were  able 
to  resist,  and   the  flight  became  general  towards 
the  gate  opposite  to  that  by   which  the  French 
entered  ;  but  it  was  too  small  for  the  multitude 
to  escape  in  time  from  the  diabolical  fury  of  the 
French,  who  had  already  begun  a  savage  massa- 
cre.    Several  precipitated  themselves   from    the 
wall,  and    were  killed.    About   4,000   got   out, 


and  rushed  furiously  through  «  body  of  French 
infantry,  who  were  waiting  for  them  outside,  and 
continued  their  flight  on  the  road  leading  towards 
Barcelona.  They  had  already  got  out  of  range 
of  the  French  musketry,  congratulating  them- 
selves on  their  escape,  when  a  destructive  fire  as- 
sailed them  from  several  field-pieces,  which  the 
French,  expecting  the  event,  and  determining  that 
none  should  escape,  had  taken  the  usual  precau- 
tion to  place  behind  a  deep  ditch  which  they  had 
cut  across  the  road.  The  miserable  Spaniards, 
now  almost  stupified  with  terror,  attempted  the 
heights,  but  the  French,  equally  prepared  at  all 
points,  coolly  put  them  to  death,  although  de- 
fenceless and  unresisting.  Those  that  remained, 
in  despair  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  where 
the  English  boats  made  every  effort  to  save  them, 
and  succeeded  in  picking  up  500,  the  mangled 
remains  of  8,090  men,  women,  mid  children;  for 
these  Vandals  spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  Those 
that  remained  in  the  town  met  with  a  miserable 
fate.  The  French,  on  entering,  set  it  on  fire  in 
several  places,  and,  shocking  to  relate,  an  hospital, 
containing  3,000  wounded  Spaniards,  was  burnt! 
The  fall  of  Tarragona,  which  the  French  took 
possession  of,  occasioned  great  discomfiture  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  ;  fears  were  entertained 
for  other  important  places ;  and  these  were  in 
some  measure  realized  by  the  surrender  of 
Figueras,  at  discretion,  on  the  19th  of  August. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  3,500  men,  and  nearly 
850  officers.  The  blockade  of  Figueras  lasted 
four  months,  during  which  time  2,000  men  pe- 
rished  within  the  walls. 

That  the  reader  may  better  comprehend  the 
present  designs  of  the  commander-in-chief,  we 
shall  hero  take  a  brief  review  of  his  late  operations. 
When  Lord  Wellington  expelled  the  French 
from  Portugal,  (such  was  the  expression  at  the 
time,)  in  the  month  of  March,  two  very  powerful 
fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Al- 
meida and  Badajoz  commanded  the  two  high 
roads  from  Spain  into  Portugal ;  and  the  enemy 
which  possessed  either  or  both  of  these  fortresses, 
possessed  not  only  a  facility  but  even  a  perfect 
security  in  any  future  advanced  movement. 
Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  had  no  sooner  cleared 
the  open  country  of  the  enemy,  and  repelled 
them  into  Spain,  than  he  immediately  adopted 
the  resolution  of  besieging  these  posts.  Almeida 
having  been  exhausted  by  the  supplies  which  it 
had  afforded  to  the  French  army,  was  nearly  in 
a  state  of  famine,  and  Lord  Wellington  very 
naturally  calculated  that  it  would  fail  by  the 
mere  effect  of  a  blockade.  He  accordingly 
took  up  a  position  of  great  ability,  so  that 
he  at  once  blockaded  Almeida  and  put  him- 
self j'n  a  condition  in  which  the  enemy  could 
not  attack  him  without  having  the  advantage 
greatly  against  them.  Almeida,  however,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  enemy's  generals,  was  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  abandoned  without  an  effort. 
This  effort  was  accordingly  made  in  the  battle  of 
Fuente  Donorn,  and  totally  failed.  The  result 
was,  the  fail  of  Almeida,  and  the  fugitive  escape 
of  her  garrison,  as  mentioned  in  chapter  8. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Wellington  accomplished  upon  this  point  an  affair 
of  great  importance.  If  Almeida  were 'of  no 
value  would  the  French  have  hazarded  a  battle 
lo  preserve  it  ?  And  was  not  its  fall,  immediately 
subsequent  t®  this  battle,  an  indisputable  proof 
that  the  victory  was  really  with  the  English 
general  ? 

The  fortress  of  next  importance  was  Badajoz, 
which  commanded  the  great  western  road  into 
Spain,  in  the  same  manner  as  Almeida  command- 
ed the  north-eastern.  Lord  Wellington,  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  his  pursuit  of  Massena,  de- 
tached Marshal  Beresford  to  clear  the  enemy 
from  Alentejo,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
siege  of  Badajnz.  The  marshal  was  successful 
in  his  first  efforts,  but  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  de- 
fended by  a  good  officer  and  a  brave  garrison, 
was  beyond  his  strength.  He  therefore  passed 
the  fortress,  and  entered  Estremadura,  in  the 
plains  of  which  he  continued  to  support  himself 
and  to  refresh  his  cavalry. 

Lord  Wellington  proceeded  in  person  to  un- 
dertake this  important  service  himself.  He  sat 
clown  before  Badajoz,  and  in  his  dispatches  home, 
most  certainly  authorized  the  ministers  and  the 
public  to  expect  the,  speedy  reduction  of  that 
fort.  In  this,  however,  his  lordship  was  dis- 
appointed. But  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  him  as 
any  culpable  want  of  judgment,  that  he  did  not 
foresee  what  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
desperation  of  the  French,  might  possibly  effect. 
Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  ex- 
pectation that  Badajoz  eould  not  hold  out.  The 
•works  were  in  ruins,  and  within  a  few  days  more 
the  most  heroic  courage  would  have  been  un- 
availing. 

Marshal  Soult,  who  commanded  the  army  in 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  availed  himself  of 
this  short  interval ;  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
reached  Albuera.  The  battle  of  Albnera  was 
bloody  and  desperate,  and  though  the  advantage 
of  the  mere  battle  was  on  the "side  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  consequent  event  effected  the  French 
purpose.  The  Anglo- Portuguese  army  was  too 
much  crippled  to  remain  on  the  plains.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore;  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Badajoz,  and  to  cover  the  passes  of  Alentejo 
and  the  roads  to  the  banks  of  the  Tao-u?.— 
Lord  Wellington  accordingly  took  up  a  position 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  French,  having  saved 
Badajoz,  and  accomplished  the  design  of  their 
advanced  movement,  returned  into  Andalusia, 
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and  dispersed  themselves  in  search  of  food  and  BOOK  IX. 
forage. 

The  French  having  received  their  reinforce-  CHAP.  XI. 
ments,  were  again  enabled  to  advance,  and  as 
there  was  only  one  road  by  which  they  could 
indulge  any  expectation  of  entering  Portugal, 
Lord  Wellington  hastened  to  possess  himself  of 
it.  He  accordingly  quitted  the  strong  mountains 
of  the  Arranches,  and  his  position  at  Portalegre, 
and  hastened  to  the  Coaandthe  Agueda,  between 
which  is  the  high  road  from  Salamanca  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  into  Portugal,  by  Guarda  and 
Almeida.  When  he  reached  this  position,  there 
was  every  appearance  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had 
a  weak  garrison,  and  was  in  a  more  distressed 
condition  than  the  event  proved.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, therefore,  couverted  his  position  into  a 
blockade  of  this  fortress,  and  a  general  expect- 
ation was  entertained  that  he  might  possess  him- 
self of  it. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  been  for  some  time 
blockaded  by  the  English  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington, and  a  considerable  body  of  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  auxiliaries;  the  French  were  said 
(as  'before  intimated)  to  have  totally  evacuated 
Portugal,  but  they  suddenly  returned  with  a 
view  to  relieve  that  imporlant  fortress;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  desperate  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  French  were  completely  successful, 
and  the  English  raised  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  towards  the  close  of  September.  By 
Lord  Wellington's  dispatches  it  appeared,  thaf 
"  the  Portuguese  artillerymen  atfacbed  to  the 
guns,  which  were  for  a  moment  in  the  enemy's 
possession,  were  cut  down  at  their  guns."  Again, 
"  The  enemy  having  collected,  for  the  objtct  of 
relieving  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  army  of  the  north, 
which  were  withdrawn  from  the  attack  which 
they  commenced  on  General  Abadia  in  Gallicia, 
in  which  are  included  twenty-two  battalions  of  the 
imperial-guard,  and  General  Souham's  division  of 
infantry,  composed  of  troops  recently  arrived  in 
Spain  from  the  army  of  Naples,  and  now  drawn 
from  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  where  they  had 
been  employed  in  operations  against  Minn,  to- 
gelher  with  five  divisions,  and  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  army  called  of  Portugal,  composing  an  army 
of  not  less  than  60,000  men,  of  which  (5,000 
were  cavalry,  and  125  pieces  of  artillery ;  1  could 
not  maintain  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
nor  could  any  efforts  which  I  could  make,  pre- 
vent, or  materially  impede,  the  collection  of  the 
supplies,  or  the  march  of  the  convoy  for  the  relief 
of  that  place.  I  did  all  that  I  could  expect  to 
effect,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  great  loss  for 
no  object;  and  as  the  reports,  as  UMI:I|,  were  t-o 
various,  in  regard  to  the  enemy's  real  strengih, 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  see  their 
army." 
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A  gallant  action  was  however  successfully  fought 
by  General  Hill,  who  succeeded,  on  (lie  28th  of 
October,  in  surprising  Central Girard's  division,  at 
or  near  Arroy  <le  Moiino,  consisting  of'about  7,000 
inesi, where  he  took  upwards  of  1, 500  prisoners,  and 
killed  about  240.  Among  the  former,  were  General 
Bron,  I  he  Prince  D'Aremberg,  thechief  of  the  staff, 
two  colonels,  and  forty  other  officers.  General 
Girard  was  badly  wounded,  and  escaped  to  the 
mountains  with  about  UOO  infantry.  The  enemy 
lost  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  .English 
liad  only  nine  killed,  and  thirty  wounded.  Ge- 
neral Hill  marched  to  Merida,  where  he  found 
no  enemy,  and  destroyed  the  extensive  magazines 
at  that  place. 

October  11,  the  University  of  C'ervera  surren- 
dered to  Colonel  Green,  at  this  time  employed 
on  a  particular  service  at  Catalonia:  350  men 
composed  its  garrison,  and  a  very  considerable 
depot  of  wheat  was  found.  On  the  12th,  Colonel 
Green  accompanied  the  Baron  de  Eroles  to  the 
attack  of  the  castle  of  Belpuig,  near  Lerida, 
which  being  determined  to  defend  itself,  was  ul- 
timaiely  reduced  by  mines,  and  one  ten-pounder, 
the  casile  becoming  a  ruin  before  the  surrender  : 
upwards  of  160  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards. 

About  fit'iy  miles  to  the  north  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo is  the  river  Douro,  flowing  east  and  west,  that 
is  to  say,  across  the  country.  From  the  south 
bank  of  this  river  issues  the  river  Agueda,  which 
runs  southeily  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  About 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Douro,  the 
main  stream  of  the  Agueda  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  an  easterly  one  towards  Portugal,  and 
a  westerly  one  in  Spain.  The  eastern  branch  is 
the  river  Azava.  The  westerly  branch  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Agueda.  The  plain,  there- 
fore, in  which  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  situated,  is  in- 
tersected by  these  two  rivers.  The  Agueda  runs 
down  to  the  (own,  which  is  situated  upon  it,  and 
the  .Azava  flows  parallel  to  it,  and  about  eight 
miles  distant,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

Lord  Wellington  took  up  his  position  in  part 
between  these  two  rivers,  and  partly  on  a  ridge 
of  hills  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  Azava,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  so 
as  to  have  the  latter  river  in  his  front;  and  in 
this  position  he  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  they  encamped  lor 
tfce  evening  on  heights  above  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
On  the  25ih,  the  enemy  moved  forwards.  Ge- 
neral Montbrun,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  squa- 
drons, amongst  which  were  the  Lanciers  de 
Berg,  moved  briskly  to  the  Azava,  and  having 
passed  that  river,  began  the  battle  by  at'.a*  king 
our  army  posted  on  the  ridge.  General  Mont- 
brun's  division  of  cavalry  consisted  of  two  parts; 
the  one  under  himself,  the  other  under  General 


Wattier.  General  Wattier  look  the  charge  oftha 
attack  of  the  ridge,  whilst  Montbrun,  going  off  to 
the  left,  took  the  road  to  Fuen'e  Guinaldo,  where 
was  the  English  right.  It  was  seen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
were  taking  the  same  direction. 

Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  having  thus  dis- 
covered the  object  of  their  principal  attack,  im- 
mediately hastened  reinforcements  to  his  division 
in  that  quarter,  and  himself  rode  from  one  posi- 
tion to  the  other,  to  encourage  them  to  do  their 
duty ;  to  receive  the  enemy  in  squares,  and  to  fall 
back,  when  necessary,  without  disorder. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Watlier  had  com- 
menced the  feint  attack  on  the  English  left.  Im- 
mediately, however,  upon  his  crossing  the  Azava, 
he  was  charged  by  two  squadrons  of  the  IGtli 
and  14th  light  dragoons,  and,  for  the  moment, 
was  compelled  to  give  way.  General  Wattier 
now  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  ral- 
lied them  with  much  spirit.  They  made  a  second 
charge  upon  the  English  cavalry,  but,  as  they 
were  advancing,  were  unexpectedly  saluted  by  a 
brisk  discharge  of  musketry  from  a  wood  on  their 
left  flank.  This  well-timed  fire  was  from  the 
Gist  regiment,  which,  with  the  most  laudable 
promptitude,  had  been  secretly  sent,  and  posted 
there  during  the  first  attack.  The  effect  was  to 
the  full  what  had  been  anticipated.  The  impe- 
tuosity of  the  enemy's  charge,  and  the  connection, 
of  their  ranks,  M'ere  broken  ;  and  Major-g'eiieral 
Anson  falling  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  con- 
verted their  confusion  into  a  route.  They  hastily 
re-crossed  the  Azava,  and  were  pursued  for  some 
distance  by  the  English. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  English  left 
General  Montbrun,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  cavalry,  and  with  the  French  infantry 
following  up  immediately  behind -him,  to  attack 
the  extreme  part  of  the  English  right.  The 
position  of  this  right  was  on  a  ridge  of  heights,  in 
front  of  Fuente  Guinaldo,  and  crossing  the  road 
to  that  town.  As  Lord  Wellington  could  not 
foresee  the  point  of  their  attack,  before  they  put 
themselves  in  march,  this  was  the  weakest  part 
of  the  English  line.  The  object  of  Montbrun 
was  to  force  through  it,  and  thus,  by  turning  it, 
and  getting  into  its  rear,  to  shut  in  the  English 
position  between  himself  and  the  Azava.  Mont- 
brun succeeded  so  far  as  to  reach  the  positioa 
before  the  reinforcements  sent  up  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington. The  small  body  of  English  troops,  how- 
ever, sustained  the  onset  with  most  distinguished 
bravery.  One  regiment  of  French  dragoons  suc- 
ceeded in  faking  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  bad 
been  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  right  of 
the  English  ;  but  they  were  charged  by  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  5lh  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Ridge,  and  th«  guns  were  immediately 
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retaken.  The  77th  regiment,  and  three  squadrons 
of  Major-general  Alton's  brigade,  distinguished 
themselves  equally  eminently.  The  enemy  at- 
tacked the  position  in  three  columns ;  the  5th  re- 
giment, as  we  have  said, repulsed  their  left  column  ; 
the  77th  their  centre  column,  and  the  three  squa- 
drons of  Major-general  Alten  their  right  column. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  great  body  of  tho  enemy's 
infantry  came  up,  and'Lord  Wellington  seeing 
their  superiority,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the 
contest  in  that  quarter  would  lead  to  a  general 
action,  ordered  their  retreat  on  Fnente  Guinaldo. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  the  best  possible 
order.  The  troops  on  the  position  were  formed 
into  several  squares,  and  marched  in  this  shape. 
The  French  cavalry  in  vain  rushed  upon  them. 
The  squares  halted,  and  repelled  them  with  the 
most  distinguished  steadiness.  One  of  the  squares 
in  particular,  composed  of  the  5th  and  77th  regi- 
ments, was  charged  on  three  of  its  sides  at  once  ; 
it  halted  on  the  instant,  and  fixing  itself,  as  in  the 
manner  of  a  determined  individual,  in  position, 
received  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  the  most 
heroic  firmness.  Not  a  man  was  scarcely  moved 
from  his  rank  and  lines,  except  where  bis  corpse 
filled  up  the  .space  previously  occupied  by  his 
living  body.  It  is  in  these  kinds  of  charges,  man 
to  man,  that  the  great  question  of  national  su- 
periority of  mind  and  manhood  is  decided  :  and 
happily  the  decision  has  been  invariably  in  favor 
of  the  English,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the 
several  sharp  contests  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal. 

This  retreat  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
English  line,  which  entered  its  temporary  en- 
trenchments at  Fuente  Guinaldo  in  the  course  of 
the  same  evening,  and  of  the  following  morning. 
The  French  followed  this  movement  so  far  as  to 
present  themselves  in  front  of  Fuente  Guinaldo 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  ;  but  as  Lord  Wel- 
lington declined  a  battle,  from  the  several  reasons 
already  mentioned,  they  shortly  withdrew  again 
behind  the  Agueda ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
both  Marmont  (who  succeeded  Massena)  and  Lord 
Wellington  resumed  not  only  their  former  posi- 
tions, but  almost  their  former  relations  and  views. 
Marmont  posted  himself  at  Placentia,  and  Lord 
Wellington  took  up  the  same  line  around  Ciudad 
JRodrigo  as  before. 

After  the  relief  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  Marshal 
Suchet  advanced  against  General  Blake,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Spanish  army  under  his  com- 
mand. After  twenty  days  labour  and  fatigue, 
Suchet  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable  breach 
in  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Saguntum;  butrduring 
this  period  General  Blake,  with  a  view  to  save 
Saguntum  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  advanced  to  give  Suchet  battle,  and 
compel  him  to  raise  the  siege.  This  was  on  the 
24th  of  October ;  a  battle  ensued,  and  the  result 
53. 


was,  that  after  seven  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  BOOK  IX. 
Spaniards  wore  entirely  broken  and  put  to  flight,  - 
with  the  loss  of  6,500  killed,  wounded,  and  pri-  CHAP.  XI. 
soners :  (the  letter  amounted  to  4,639,  of  whom 
230  were  officers,)  forty  colonels  or  lieutenant-co- 
lonels, two  field-mai.shals,  sixteen  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, eight  caissons.  4,208  English  muskets, 
and  four  stand  of  coTours.  The  day  afler  this 
battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  October, 
Suchet  summoned  the  castle  of  Saguntum  to 
surrender;  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery, 
who  was  sent  with  an  answer  to  the  summons,  was 
conducted  through  the  midst  of  the  officers  and 
prisoners,  that  he  might  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  battle  which  had  taken  place  the 
day  before.  Saguntum  accordingly  surrendered, 
and  the  garrison,  added  to  the  men  taken  from 
the  army  under  General  Blake,  made  the  total 
amount  of  prisoners  7,211,  of  whom  upwards  of 
369  were  officers. 

After  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  key  to  Valen- 
cia, General  Blake  threw  himself  into  it  with 
17,000  men  :  Suchet,  however,  continued  his  ap- 
proaches, and,  on  the  26th  of  December,  made 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  Spanish  lines.  After 
a  slight  resistance,  these  were  broken,  and  the 
whole  army  put  to  the  rout.  Blake,  with  about 
5,000  men  effected  his  escape  into  the  city,  whilst 
Mahi  and  the  other  Spanish  generals  retreated  to 
Allayada. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  General  Hill  surprised 
and  took  Merida  with  very  little  loss.  The  fol- 
lowing was  his. letter,  on  this  occasion,  to  Lord 
Wellington : 

"  Merida,  Dec.  30,  1811. 
"  Jly  Lord — In  pursuance  to  your  lordship's  in- 
structions, I  put  the  troops  under  my  orders  in 
march    from    their    several    cantonments,   and 
entered   this  province  on  the  27th  inst.  by  Albu- 
querque, Villa  de  Rey,  and  St.  Vicente  ;  and  by 
the  intelligence  which  I  received  from  various 
quarters,  I  was  led  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  surprise 
the  enemy's  troops  stationed  in  this  town.     I  was, 
however,    disappointed    in    my  expectations,   by 
findinginLa  Nava,  on  our  approach,  to  that  village 
yesterday,  with  the  column  from  Albuquerque,  a 
party  of    the    enemy,    consisting  of  about    300 
volligeurs  and  a  few  hussars,  being  part  of  a 
detachment  which  had  arrived  there  the    night 
preceding,  apparently- on    a   plundering   excur- 
sion,  the    remainder  whereof  has  proceeded  to 
Cordivallas,  another   village  about   two   leagues 
distant.     A  patrole  from  La  Nava  fell  in  with  the 
head  of  our  column,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
detachment,   which  immediately  commenced  its 
retreat  towards  Merida,  followed  by  the  cavalry 
of    my  advanced-guard,    consisting   of  between 
3   and  400  of  the  13th  light  dragoons  and  2d 
hussars.     As  I  considered  the  intercepting:  of  the 
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BOOK  IX.  entire   of  this  party  to  be   of  the  greatest  im- 

portance  to  our  ulterior  operations,  I  directed  the 

CHAT.  XI.  cavalry  above-mentioned  to  make  every  effort  to 
^**^~^-    effect  it,  or,  at  least,  to  check  its  march  until  the 
1811.      arrival  of  some  infantry. 

"The  intrepid  and  admirable  manner,  however, 
in  which  the  enemy  retired,  his  infantry  formed  in 
square,  and  favored  as  he  was  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage,  prevented  the  cavalry  alone  from 
effecting  any  thing  against  him;  and  after  follow- 
ing him  for  upwards  of  a  league,  and  making  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  break  him,  I  judged  it  ad- 
viseable  to  give  over  the  pursuit,  and  he  effected 
his  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  about  twenty  killed, 
and  as  many  wounded,  from  four  nine-pounders, 
which,  by  the  great  exertions  of  Major  Hawker, 
and  his  officers  and  men,  got  within  range,  and 
followed  him  for  some  distance,  but  were  unable 
to  close  upon  him,  owing  to  the  deepness  of  the 
country. 
"  One  wing  of  the71stlightinfantry,under  Lieu- 


tenant-colonel the  Hon.  H.  Cadogan,  also  exerted 
themselves  in  a  most  laudable  manner  to  overtake 
the  enemy,  but  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
admit  of  their  accomplishing  it  in  any  reasonable 
time. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  above-mentioned  party  at 
Merida,  made  the  enemy  acquainted  with  our  ap- 
proach, of  which  I  have  reason  to  think  he  was 
before  entirely  ignorant ;  and  he,  in  consequence, 
evacuated  the  town  during  the  night,  leaving  un- 
finished some  works  which  he  was  constructing 
for  its  defence,  and  we  entered  it  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  I  regret  to  state  that  we  had  two  men 
killed,  and  some  wounded  in  the  affair. 
"  I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  «  R.  HILL." 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  been  reported 
to  me,  that  180  fanegas  of  wheat  have  been  found 
in  the  depot  of  this  town,  belonging  to  the  French, 
besides  a  quantity  of  bread. 

"  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  &c." 
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Brief  Review  of  the  War  in  Portugal  and  Spain  during  1811 — The  Colonial  Warfare  and  fo- 
reign Relations. — The  Prince  Regent's  Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1812. — Conti- 
nuation of  Hostilities. — Valencia  taken  by  Suchet. — Tupper's  Address  to  the  Valencians. — Ciudad 
Rodrigo  captured  by  Lord    Wellington. — The  Fortress  of  Peniscola  surrendered  to  the  French. 
— Badajoz  taken  by  Storm,  by  Lord   Wellington. — Sir  Rowland  Hill's  Victory  at  Almarez. — 
Major-general  Slade's  Action. — Lord  Wellington  enters  Salamanca. — Capture  of  Madrid  by  the 
Allies. — Lord  Wellington  abandons  Madrid,  and  retreats  to  Portugal. — Dismissal  of  Sallas- 
terosfrom  the  Spanish  Service. 


THE  conduct  of  the  war  in  Portugal,  during 
1811,  was  such  as  reflected  equal  credit  both  on 
the  country  and   on  the  army  and    commanders. 
On  the  commencement  of  this  year,  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  in  front  of  Santarem,  to  which  place 
Massena  had  retreated  when  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to    break  through   his  lordship's  admirable 
lines  at  Torres  Vedras.   This  event  of  Afassena's 
march  disappointed  every  expectation  in  Europe 
but   that  of    Lord  Wellington.      His    lordship 
foresaw,    from    the   very    commencement,    that 
he  should  be  able  to  make  an  effectual  stand  on 
the  hio-h  ground  about  Lisbon.     The  whole  con- 
duct of  the  war,  therefore,  as  far  as  respected  his 
lordship,  was  thatof  a  complete  drama,  in  which  the 
skilful  poet,  act  by  act,  and  scene  by  scene,  con- 
ducts his  fable  to  the  destined  catastrophe,  and 
converts  every  seeming  impediment  into  the  means 
of  furthering  his  plot  and  action. 
The  fortune  of  the  war,  however,  did  not  end 


in  this  mere  defence.  Massena  remained  at  San- 
tarem only  till  he  had  consumed  all  the  food  and 
forage  which  the  adjacent  country  could  supply. 
In  the  same  moment,  in  which  he  had  thus  de- 
voured the  country,  he  learned  that  the  expected 
reinforcements  to  Lord  Wellington  were  about  to 
arrive,  and  that  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  already 
upon  the  coast  of  Portugal.  This  information, 
and  the  urgency  of  his  necessity,  compelled  him 
to  retreat  before  the  English  at  Cartaxo,  as  he 
had  already  retreated  before  them  at  Torres 
Vedras.  Lord  Wellington  followed  him  in  the 
pursuit  with  all  the  skill  and  success  which  had 
been  anticipated  from  his  known  abilities.  The 
retreat  of  Massena  was  covered  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  French  generals.  A  triumph  over 
an  army  conducted  by  Massena,  and  covered 
by  Marshal  Ney,  augmented  the  reputation  of 
Lord  Wellington,  and  the  brave  army  under  him. 
Massena  not  having  sufficiently  proved,  what 
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however  was  well  known  to  Europe,  the  prowess 
of  the  English  army,  had  importunately  solicited 
the  command  in  Portugal,  as  the  means  of  add- 
ing to  his  reputation ;  he  obtained  it,  and  by 
the  unexpected  event  of  his  retreat  lost  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  name  which  he  had  previously 
obtained.  He  deemed  it,  therefore,  well  worth 
one  desperate  effort,  to  endeavour  to  recover  some 
of  his  lost  glory.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Fueute  Donora.  The  gaining  of  the 
victory  in  this  battle  therefore,  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  at  once  a  confirmation  of  their 
former  successes,  and  an  accession  of  new  mili- 
tary glory. 

Whilst  this  was  going  forward  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Portugal,  another,  and  a  greater 
achievement,  by  the  British  army,  was  on  its  pro- 
gress in  the  south.  Lord  Wellington,  whilst  on 
the  retreat,  had  detached  Marshal  Beresford  to- 
wards Badajoz.  The  marshal  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  that  fortress ;  but  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
his  name  and  country,  he  marched  immediately 
into  Spain,  that  he  might  meet  the  advancing 
enemy.  Marshal  Soult,  upon  his  part,  was  hasten- 
ing up  from  Seville  on  nis  apprehension  of  the 
fate  of  Badajoz,  already  closely  pressed  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese.  The  two  armies,  thus 
seeking  each  other,  shortly  came  into  contact, 
and  each  fought  witli  the  spirit  of  their  respective 
circumstances.  The  issue  of  the  day  at  Albuera 
added  another  occasion  of  triumph  to  British  ge- 
nerals. It  was  surely  no  inconsiderable  praise  to 
repel  the  best  army,  and  the  best  marshal  of 
France,  with  an  army  of  Portuguese,  raised  and 
disciplined  almost  within  the  year. 

Such  was  the  course  of  glory  and  merit,  which 
had  been  performed  by  the  English  army  of  Por- 
tugal during  the  year  1811  ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  as  far  as  respected  the  hopes  of  maintaining 
Portugal,  and  reinstating  the  Prince  of  the  Bra- 
zils, more  promising  than  at  any  former  period. 

With  respect  to  the  war  in  Spain,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  the  chances  and  fortunes  of  the 
war  in  Portugal.  Every  victory  in  Portugal  was 
in  fact  a  victory  in  Spain.  Every  thing  which 
impaired  the  strength  of  the  French  armies,  ne- 
cessarily augmented  and  confirmed  that  of  the 
allies  in  the  same  proportion.  The  aspect  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  however,  had  other  ground  to  stand 
upon  besides  "that  of  the  Portuguese  successes. 
The  Guerillas  fought  with  a  perseverance  and 
patriotism  which  promised  ultimately  to  save  their 
country.  Duran,  Espoz  y  Minha,  and  the  Em- 
pecinado,  found  employment  for  three  of  the  best 
marshals  of  France.  Two  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  calculated  to  have  already  pe- 
rished in  Spain,  and  yet  the  kingdom  was  as  un- 
couquered  as  ever. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  however,  in  this 
enumeration,  not  to  make  a  distinct  mention  of 
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the  battle  of  Barrosa,  in  which  the  united  skill  BOOK  IX. 

and  courage  of  General  Graham,  and  th«  cha- 

racteristic  gallantry  of  his  army,  obtained  a  most 

complete      victory     against     a    vast    numerical 

superiority  of  the    enemy.     The    advantages  of 

such  victories  were  not  in  their  immediate  fruits. 

Their  main  value  was  in  the  effect  which  they 

had   in  animating  and  inspiriting  the  allies,  and 

in  giving  an  auspicious  air  and   commencement 

to  the  good  fortune  of  a  cause  which  much  wanted 

it.     The   Spaniards  were  engaged   in  a  contest 

in  which  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  their 

inferiority  to  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  ene- 

my.    It  was  worth   half  a  dozen    buttles,   there- 

fore, to  give  them  a  proof  that  the  enemy  was 

less  invincible  than  they  had  been  led  to  imagine 

him.     General  Graham,  in  the  battle  of  Barrosa, 

may  be  said  to   have  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 

Spanish  independence. 

The  colonial  warfare  equally  contributed  to 
England's  general  prosperity,  and  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  her  national  military  honor.  The 
capture  of  the  Isle  of  France  cleared  the  Indian 
seas  of  the  pirates  which  infested  her  distant 
trade. 

The  conquest  of  Batavia  completed  the  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  from  the  surface  of  these  seas. 
It  procured  for  the  English  the  last  colony  which 
his  fortune  had  left  him. 

With  respect  to  foreign  relations,  their  general 
appearance  was  to  the  full  as  satisfactory  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war.  Russia,  indeed,  was 
still  hostile,  but  her  hostility  was  of  a  kind  which 
every  Russian  and  Englishman  must  have  wished 
it.  Sweden,  likewise,  was  not  that  ready  ally  of 
France,  which  the  French  emperor  had  antici- 
pated. America,  however,  did  not  appear,  at 
this  period,  inclined  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  imperial  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  was  opened  with  its  usual  for- 
malities January  7,  1812.  The  speech  of  the 
prince  being  mere  narrative,  was  as  follows: 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  —  We  are  com- 
manded by  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent, 
to  express  to  you  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  feel» 
in  announcing  to  you  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's lamented  indisposition,  and  the  unhappy 
disappointment  of  those  hopes  of  his  majesty's 
early  recovery,  which  had  been  cherished  by  the 
dutiful  affection  of  his  family,  and  the  loyal  at. 
tachment  of  his  people. 

"  The  prince-regent  has  directed  copies  of  the 
last  reports  of  her  majesty,  the  queen's  council  to 
be  laid  before  you,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  you 
will  adopt  such  measures,  as  the  present  melan- 
choly exigency  may  appear  to  require. 

"  In  securing  a  suitable  and  ample  provision 
for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  royal  dignity, 
and  for  the  attendance  upon  his  majesty's  sacred 
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BOOK  IX.  person  during  liis  illness,  the  prince-regent  rests 

— assured,  that  you  will  also  bear  in  mind  the  in- 

CHAP.  XII.  dispensible  duty  of  continuing-  to  preserve  for  his 

x-^~v/~*s-/  majesty  the  facility  of  resuming  the  personal  ex- 

1812.     ercise  of  his  royal   authority,  in  the  nappy  event 

of   his  recovery,  so    earnestly   desirea     by  the 

wishes    nnd    the    prayers   of  his  family  and  his 

subjects. 

"  The  prince-regent  directs  us  to  signify  to 
you  the  satisfaction  with  which  his  royal  highness 
has  observed,  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
pursued  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  have  proved  completely  effec- 
tual ;  and  that  on  the  several  occasions  in  which 
the  British  or  Portuguese  troops  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  the  reputation  already  ac- 
quired by  them  has  been  fully  maintained. 

"  The  successful  and  brilliant  enterprise  which 
terminated  in  the  surprise,  in  Spanish  Estrerna- 
dura,  of  a  French  corps  by  a  detachment  of  the 
allied  army  under  'Lieutenant-general  Hill,  is 
highly  creditable  to  that  distinguished  officer,  and 
to  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula. 

"  The  prince-regent  is  assured,  that  while  you 
reflect  with  pride  avid  satisfaction  on  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  troops,  and  of  the  allies,  in  these 
various  and  important  services,  you  will  render 
justiceto  the  consummate  judgment  and  skill  dis- 
played by  General  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  in 
the  direction  of  the  campaign.  In  Spain  the  spirit 
of  the  people  remains  unsubdued  ;  and  the  system 
of  warfare  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Spanish  nation,  has  been  re- 
cently extended  and  improved,  under  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  the  operations  of  the  al- 
'ied  armies  on  the  frontier,  and  from  the  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  of  his  majesty's  navy  on 
the  coast.  Although  the  great  exertions  of  the 
enemy  have  in  some  quarters  been  attended  with 
success,  his  royal  highness  is  persuaded,  that  you 
will  admire  the  perseverance  and  gallantry  ma- 
nifested by  the  Spanish  armies.  Even  in  those 
provinces  principally  occupied  by  the  French 
forces,  new  energy  ha.s  arisen  among  the  people ; 
and  the  increase  of  difficulty  and  danger  has  pro- 
duced more  connected  efforts  of  general  resist- 
ance. 

"  The  prince-regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  commands  us  to  express 
his  confident  hope  that  you  will  enable  him  to 
continue  »o  afford  the  most  effectual  aid  and  as- 
sistance in  support  of  the  contest,  which  the  brave 
nations  of  the  peninsula  still  maintain  with  such 
unabated  zeal  and  resolution. 

"  His  royal  highness  commands  us  to  express 
his  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  British 
arms  in  the  island  of  Java. 
'•  The  prince-regent  trusts  that  you  will  concur 


with  his  royal  highness  in  approving  the  wisdom 
and  ability  with  which  this  enterprise,  as  well  as 
the  capture  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  3fnuri- 
tius,  has  been  conducted,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  governor-general  of  India;  and 
that  you  will  applaud  the  decision,  gallantry,  and 
spirit  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  late  opera- 
tions of  the  brave  army  under  the  -command  of 
that  distinguished  officer  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Samuel  Aucbmuty,  so  powerfully  and  ably  sup- 
ported by  his  majesty's  naval  forces. 

"  By  the  completion  of  this  system  of  opera- 
tions, great  additional  security  will  have  been 
given  to  the  British  commerce  and  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  colonial  power  of 
France  will  have  been,  entirely  extinguished. 

"  His  royal  highness  thinks  it  expedient  to  re- 
commend to  your  attention,  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding such  measures  for  the  future  government 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  as  shall  ap- 
pear from  experience,  and  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion, to  be  calculated  to  secure  their  internal 
prosperity,  and  to  derive  from  those  flourishing 
dominions  the  utmost  degree  of  advantage  to  the 
commerce  and  revenue  of  the  united  kingdom. 

"  We  are  commanded  by  the  prince-regent  to 
acquaint  you,  that  while  his  royal  highness  re- 
grets that  various  important  subjects  of  diffe- 
rence with  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  still  remain  unadjusted,  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate 
had  occasioned  have  been  finally  removed;  and 
we  are  directed  to  assure  you,  that  in  the  further 
progress  of  the  discussions  with  the  United  States, 
the  prince-regent  will  continue  to  employ  such 
means  of  conciliation  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and 
with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  maritime  and 
commercial  rights  and  interests  of  the  British 
empire. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — His 
royal  highness  has  directed  the  estimates  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 
He  trusts  that  you  will  furnish  him  with  such  sup- 
plies as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  in  which  his  majesty  is  engaged, 
with  that  spirit  and  exertion  which  will  afford  the 
best  prospect  of  its  successful  termination. 

"  His  royal  highness  commands  us  to  recom- 
mend that  you  sliould  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  finances  of  Ireland,  which  you  had  com- 
menced in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  He 
has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  the  im- 
proved receipt  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the 
last,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  con- 
firms the  belief  that  the  depression  which  that 
revenue  had  experienced  is  to  be  attributed  to 
accidental  and  temporary  causes. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — The  prince-regent 
is  satisfied  that  you  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the 
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arduous  duties  which 'his  royal  highness  has  been 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  his  ma- 
jesty's continued  indisposition. 

"  Under  this  severe  calamity,  his  royal  high- 
ness derives  the  greatest  consolation  from  his  re- 
liance en  your  experienced  wisdom,  loyalty,  and 
public  spirit,  to  which  in  every  difficulty  he  will 
resort,  with  a  firm  confidence,  that,  through  your 
assistance  and  support,  he  shall  be  enabled,  un- 
der the  blessings  of  divine  providence,  success- 
fully to  discharge  the  important  functions  of  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  beloved  father  and  revered 
sovereign,  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  prosperity 
and  honor  of  the  nation." 

The  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the 
respective  general  officers  and  admirals  employed 
in  the  late  conquests  in  the  east,  and  the  Honor- 
able Major-general  Cole  received  personally  the 
thanks  of  the  house  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Albuera.  An  annuity  of  2,0001.  in  addi- 
tion to  former  annuities,  was  also  granted  to  Ge- 
neral the  Earl  of  Wellington. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  the  Marshal  Count 
Suchet  sen  tan  account  of  the  capture  of  Valencia 
to  his  government,  which  capitulated  on  the  9th. 
He  stated,  that  the  lines  were  six  thousand  toises 
in  extent,  and  that  Valencia  expended  twelve 
millions  of  reals,  and  employed  some  thousands 
of  men  for  two  years  in  erecting  them.  By  the 
surrender  of  Valencia,  the  French  took  374  pieces 
of  artillery,  180,000  pounds  of  powder,  3,000,000 
of  cartridges,  16,131  prisoners  of  the  line,  1,950 
sick  in  the  hospitals,  1,800  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses,  21  stands  of  colours,  893  officers,  and  22 
generals  or  brigadiers.  Bonaparte,  on  this  occa- 
sion, created  Suchet  Duke  of  Albufera. 

By  the  acquisition  of  Valencia,  the  enemy  ob- 
tained possession  not  only  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Spanish  regular  forces,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
16,000  men,  but  also  of  an  entire  province,  which 
from  its  situation  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Barcelona 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  following  account  of  this  city  is  extracted 
from  "  Travels  in  Spain."  "  Valencia  is  one  of 
the  noblest  cities  in  all  Spain,  situate  in  a  large 
vega,  or  valley,  above  sixty  miles  in  compass : 
here  are  the  strongest  silks,  the  sweetest  wines, 
the  excellentest  almonds,  the  best  oils,  and  most 
beautiful  females  of  all  Spain,  for  the  prime  cour- 
tezans in  Madrid  and  elsewhere  are  had  hence. 
The  very  brute  animals  make  themselves  beds  of 
rosemary,  and  other  fragrant  flowers,  hereabouts  ; 
and  when  one  is  at  sea,  if  the  wind  blows  from 
the  shore,  he  may  smell  this  soil  before  he  comes 
in  sight  of  it,  many  leagues  off,  by  the  strong  odo- 
riferous scent  it  casts.  As  it  is  the  most  pleasant, 
so  it  is  also  the  most  temperate  clime  of  all  Spain; 
and  they  commonly  call  it  the  second  Italy,  which 
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made  the  Moors,  whereof  many  thousands  were  BOOK  IX 

destroyed  and   banished    hence    to   Barbary,  to    '-1 

think  that  paradise  was  in  that  part  of  the  hea-  CHAP.  XII. 
vens  which  hung  over  this  city."  ^^*v^s 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Valencia,  the  following  1812. 
proclamation  was  issued  at  Aiicant,  in  the  Spa- 
nish language,  by  Mr.  Tupper.  This  admira- 
ble paper  was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  very  generally  distri- 
buted among  them. 

"  When  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  your 
rights,  your  independence,  and  national  honor,  de- 
cided you  gloriously  to  declare  yourselves  against 
the  perfidy  and  treachery  consummated  at  Bay- 
onne,  against  your  innocent  and  outraged  king, 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  a  member  of 
the  government  which  then  exercised  the  sove- 
reignty, in  order  to  concur  in  directing  your  •en- 
thusiasm and  noble  determination  ;  and  all  una- 
nimously declared  eternal  war  against  the  usurper 
of  your  rights.     I  accepted,  with  satisfaction,  so 
honorable  a  distinction,  and  I  swore  to  accomplish, 
by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  your  heroic  inten- 
tions.    Your  cause  was  noble,just,  and  necessary  ; 
and  by  a  happy  chance  I  was  the  first  English- 
man that  united  himself  to  you,  to  oppose  the 
fraudulent   and    ambitious   views    of  Napoleon. 
Your  admirable  decrees, — your  decision, — your 
valour, — and  your  sacrifices,  we  remember  them 
all  with  delight;  and  though  fate  has  condemned 
you,  in  these  days  of  mourning,  to  groan  beneath 
the  yoke  of  usurpation,  your  noble  breasts  are  still 
animated  with  the  same  sentiments,  the  same  ar- 
dour, and   the  same  patriotism.      Your  former 
heroic   defence   filled  Europe   with  admiration ; 
your  oppressors,  in  announcing  it  to  the  world, 
proclaimed  your  virtues,  and  at  the  same  time 
manifested  your  resistance  and  inextinguishable 
hatred  to  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the  usurper. 
"  Perhaps,  for  a  short  time,  you  may  be  flat- 
tered with  illusive  promises;  but  soon   will  you 
fatally  experience,  that  treason,  ferocity,  and  per- 
fidy, are  the  consequences  of  the  operations  which 
give  rise  to  his  iniquitous  invasion. 

"  You,  Valencians,  have  fulfilled  your  duties, 
have  observed  your  oaths ;  and  your  enemies 
bitterly  confess,  that  your  will  and  your  opinions 
are  not  and  cannot  be  conquered.  All  the  bay- 
onets and  all  the  satellites  of  Napoleon  are  insuf- 
ficient to  gain  the  heart  of  one  Spaniard  worthy 
of  that  honorable  name.  But  with  what  surprise 
and  contempt  must  the  whole  world  have  observ- 
ed, that  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  now  remains 
condemned  to  a  state  of  orphanism,  without  re- 
presentative authorities;  and  that  its  former  mem- 
bers,— timid,  cowardly,  without  mind  or  dignity, 
or  perhaps  without  character, — wrapped  up  in 
doubtful  principles,  vilely  abandoned  the  sacred 
duties  with  which  they  were  entrusted ;  and  at 
the  first  alarm, — at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune, 
9  K 
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BOOK  IX.  when  they  ought  to  have  shewn  the  greatest 
firmness  and  patriotism, — shamefully  fled,  re- 
.  signed  their  authority,  and  placed  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  your  enemies,  to  adorn  the  triumphal 
car  of  a  conqueror,  who  tramples  on  all  that  men 
hold  most  holy  and  respectable.  What  example, 
and  what  spectacle  has  the  Junta  of  Valencia 
just  exhibited !  What  indelible  opprobrium  for 
its  members, — what  dishonor  for  this  kingdom, 
that  with  justice  prided  itself  on  being  the  first 
to  raise  the  neck  against  the  Napoleonic  treason. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution, you,  Valencians,  unanimously  declared 
war  against  your  oppressors,  without  arms,  with- 
out necessaries,  and  without  troops;  and  by  the 
efforts  of  a  generous  people,  governed  by  men  of 
decided  patriotism,  armies  and  resources  were 
soon  created  :  but  now  the  fruits,  the  anxieties, 
and  the  labours  of  three  years  are  in  danger  of 
being  annihilated  by  the  criminal  conduct  of  your 
imbecile  and  pusillanimous  representative?.  Such 
men  were  unworthy  to  direct  and  govern  you. 
Their  proceedings  must  be  an  object  of  abomi- 
nation to  the  French  themselves,  whose  protection 
they  slavishly  implore.  Where  are  the  oaths  of 
your  representatives?  Did  no  resources  remain 
in  the  kingdom?  Did  none  of  our  strong  places 
remain,  no  troops,  no  public  spirit?  The  nation, 
Valencians,  exists,  and  will  continue  lo  exist, 
notwithstanding  the  effects  of  treason  or  of  weak- 
ness :  and  to  the  nation  belong  those  unfortunate 
districts  now  traitorously  abandoned  to  them- 
selves. And  what  is  the  example  at  the  same 
time  exhibited  by  Arragen,  Guadalaxara,  Soria, 
and  Catalonia,  your  neighbours'?  There  you  may 
see  the  public  authorities,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  exciting  the  public  virtue,  and  declaring 
eternal  war  against  the  vile  usurper  of  the  throne. 
Their  illustrious  members  have  added  new  lustre 
to  the  Spanish  name  ;  but  you,  junta  of  Valencia, 
sealed  with  ignominy,  are  worthy  neither  of  the 
French  nor  Spanish  name.  Your  desertion,  un- 
exampled in  Spain,  blots  you  from  the  list  which 
distinguishes  her  sons,  and  cond-  inns  you  to  the 
black  class  of  men  without  a  country. 

"  In  fine,  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia, new  authorities  worthy  «f  your  confidence  are 
about  to  arise.  They  will  give  an  energetic  and 
brilliant  impulse  to  your  valour  and  patriotism. 
Your  resources  arc  great,  the  national  spirit  one: 
von  will  <*qual  or  exceed  the  Gallicians  or  Cata- 
lonians  in  disinterestedness,  enthusiasm,  or  virtue. 
They  disdained  to  dishonor  themselves  with  the 
slavish  name  of  Frenchmen;  and  will  you,  Valen- 
cians, conduct  yoursilves  with  less  dignity  and 
with  less  spirit  than  they?  No,  from  the  present 
misfortunes  will  spring  up  a  sacred  flame  which 
will  consume  your  oppressors.  In  all  parts  there 
are  Spaniards;  and  do  not  doubt  that  the  happy 
day  of  the  restoration  of  Valencia  will  yet  arrive. 
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"  In  Catalonia,  a  formidable  army  is  organizing; 
and  General  Lacy  is  besieging  Tarragona. 

"  Nearly  all  the  interior  of  Spain  is  free  from 
enemies;  and  the  divisions  of  Mina,  Duran,  Em- 
pecinado,  Amor,  Montijo,  and  others,  appear  with 
a  formidable  aspect,  and  increase  considerably. 

"  In  Alicant  the  army  rejoins;  and  the  English 
general,  Roche,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  has  under- 
taken to  pay,  clothe,  and  arm  the  garrison,  and 
every  soldier  that  presents  himself  to  him;  who 
may  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  combat  the  enemy, 
now  proud  ef  his  conquest. 

"  In  Majorca  formidable  forces  are  organizing, 
which  will  soon  triumph  in  the  Peninsula. 

"  In  Carthagena  a  new  army  is  forming. 

'•  In  La  Mane  ha  is  a  numerous  division  in  a 
respectable  condition;  and  the  fortress  of  Las  Pe- 
nas  de  San  Pedro  is  the  bulwark  of  its  liberty. 

''  General  Ballasteros  continues  victorious,  and 
his  division  increases  every  day  more  and  more. 
Before  Tariffa  3,000  enemies  have  been  routed  by 
General  Copons  and  the  English;  and  have  been 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  losing 
all  their  artillery,  after  a  practicable  breach  hau 
been  opened,  from  whence  sallied  the  English 
colonel,  Skerrett,  with  2,000  men.  In  Cadiz  an 
army  of  more  than  30,000  men  is  rapidly  organ- 
izing ;  and  the  besieging  enemy  confess,  with  dis- 
may, that  Cadiz  is  impregnable. 

"  In  Eslremadura,  all  the  country  is  free  (the 
enemy  only  possessing  the  spot  on  which  he 
stands;)  and  its  resources  and  troops  are  put  in 
action. 

"  Gallicia  respires  equally  free,  and  contains 
a  numerous  and  warlike  army. 

"  Asturias,  invaded,  for  the  fourth  time,  by  the 
enemy,  has  obliged  them  to  abandon  that  ancient 
asylum  of  the  liberty  of  Spain. 

"  In  Castile  is  a  disciplined  army,  under  the 
command  of  General  Mendizabel ;  and  finally, 
the  allied  army,  under  the  illustrious  Wellington, 
menaces  the  enemy  in  various  points,  and  occu- 
pies I  he  greater  part  of  his  forces. 

"  Such  is  the  state  of  the  efforts  of  the  nation  to 
secure  its  independence,  and  purge  its  territory 
of  a  cruel,  devastating1,  and  perfidious  enemy. 
And  shall  Valencia  remain  out  of  the  list  of  the 
valiant  provinces  which  do  honor  (o  the  nation? 
Will  she  consent  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  to  see  herself  attached  (o  the  great 
and  usurped  yoke  of  Napoleon? 

"  Valencians !  you  have  still  an  opportunity; 
it  is  still  in  your  power  to  choose  between  the 
ignominy  of  becoming  Frenchmen  and  the  glory 
of  calling  yourselves  Spaniards.  We  cannot  waver 
as  to  your  noble  reply.  '  Spaniards  we  are,'  is 
resounded'  on  all  sides.  Catalonia,  Arragon,  So- 
ria,  all  Spain,  in  fine,  give  us  an  example,  and 
teach  us  our  duties. 

"  Re-unite,  then,  in  parties  truly  patriotic,  ac- 
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cording'  to  the  disposition  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, intercept  the  enemy's  convoys,  and  prevent 
the  forced  imposition  of  contributions,  of  devasta- 
tions, and  plunder.  Whatever  you  seize  from  the 
enemy  shall  be  the  patrimony  of  your  valour,  and 
the  reward  of  your  labours.  All  shall  be  for  you, 
and  for  your  benefit.  And  that  your  intentions 
may  be  prosperous,  you  may  proceed  to  the  city 
of  Alicant,  where  will  be  delivered  to  you,  by  my 
hands,  arms,  stores,  and  all  things  needful,  which 
the  generous  English  nation  offer  you. 

"  The  confidence  which  I  have  felt  in  you,  re- 
mains engraven  in  eternal  characters  in  my  breast ; 
and  as  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  unite  myself  with 

Cii  to  forward  your  noble  cause,  so  will  I  be  the 
t  to  abandon  it,  and  my  efforts  shall  be  redou- 
bled till  the  national  independence  is  obtained. 
Sustaining  your  just  cause,  I  shall  have  kad  the 
satisfaction  of  fulfilling  the  most  precious  of  my 
duties. 

"  Valenciaus,  I  shall  not  detain  you  to  make 
known  my  proclamations  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
French  army,  to  encourage  desertion  among  them. 
To  every  German,  Pole,  Swiss,  Italian,  &c.  that 
presents  himself,  will  be  given  a  gratuity  of  twenty 
dollars  and  clothing,  with  liberty  to  go  where- 
soever he  pleases.  By  these  means  we  rnay 
hope  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  enemy,  to  deliver 
many  unfortunate  and  brave  men  from  their 
bonds,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  own  country. 
(Signed)  "  P.  CAREY  TUPVER. 

«  Alicant,  Feb.  14,  1812." 

On  the  19th  of  January,  Lord  Wellington  took 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  storm.  The  following  it-  his 
lordship's  account  of  this  capture,  addressed  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  dated 

"  Gallegos,  January  20,  1812. 
*•  I  informed  your  lordship,  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
9th,  that  I  had  attacked  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  in 
that  of  the  15tb,  of  the  progress  of  the  operations 
to  that  period;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  we  took  the  place  by 
storm  yesterday  evening  after  dark. 

"  We  continued  from  the  15th  to  the  19th  to 
complete  the  second  parallel,  and  the  communi- 
cations with  lhatwork;  and  we  had  made  some 
progress  by  sap  towards  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th,  we  likewise  advanced 
from  the  left  of  the  first  parallel  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  towards  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco,  to 
a  situation  from  which  the  walls  of  the  Fausse 
Braye  and  of  the  town  were  seen,  on  which  a 
battery  of  seven  guns  was  constructed,  and  they 
commenced  their  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  in  the  paral- 
lel continued  their  fire;  and  yesterday  evening 
their  fire  had  not  only  considerably  injured  the 
defences  of  the  place,  but  had  made  breaches  in 
the  Fausse  Braye  wall,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
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place,  which  were  considered  practicable  ;  while    BOOK  IX. 

the   battery  on   the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  had 

been   commenced  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and 

had  opened  on  the  18th,  had  been  equally  efficient 

still  farther  to  the  left,  and  opposite  to  the  suburb 

of  St.  Francisco. 

"  I  therefore  determined  to  storm  the  place, 
notwithstanding  that  the  approaches  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  ditch  was  still  entire.  The  attack 
was  accordingly  made  yesterday  evening  in  five 
separate  columns,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  the 
3d  and  right  divisions,  and  of  Brigadier-general 
Pack's  brigade.  The  two  light  columns,  con- 
ducted by  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Toole,  of  the  2d 
cacjadores,  and  Major  Ridge,  of  the  5th  regiment, 
were  destined  to  protect  the  advance  of  Major- 
general  Mackin non's  brigade,  forming  the  third, 
to  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye 
wall;  and  all  these,  being  composed  of  troop* 
of  the  3d  division,  were  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant-general  Picton. 

"  The  fourth  column,  consisting  of  the  43d  and 
52d  regiments,  and  part  of  the  95th  regiment, 
being  of  the  light  division,  under  the  direction  of 
Major-general  Craufurd,  attacked  the  breaches  on 
the  left,  in  front  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Francisco 
and  covered  the  left  of  the  attack  of  the  principal 
breach  by  the  troops  of  the  3d  division ;  and  Bri- 
gadier-general Pack  was  destined,  with  his  bri- 
gade, forming  the  5th  column,  to  make  a  false 
attack  upon  the  southern  face  of  the  fort.  Be-  . 
sides  these  five  columns,  the  94th  regiment,  be- 
longing to  the  3d  division,  descended  into  the 
ditch,  in  two  columns  of  the  right  of  Major-gene- 
ral Mackinnou's  brigade,  with  a  view  to  protect 
the  descent  of  that  body  into  the  ditch,  and  its 
attack  of  the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye,  against 
the  obstacles  which  it  was  supposed  the  enemy 
would  construct  to  oppose  their  progress. 

"  All  these  attacks  succeeded ;  and  Brigadier- 
general  Pack  even  surpassed  my  expectations, 
having  converted  his  false  attack  into  a  real  one, 
and  his  advanced-guard,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Lynch,  having  followed  the  enemy's  troops 
from  the  advanced  works  into  the  Fausse  Braye, 
where  they  made  prisoners  of  all  opposed  to  them. 

"  Major  Ridge,  of  the  3d  battalion  of  the  5th 
regiment,  having  escaladed  the  Fausse  Braye 
wall,  stormed  the  principal  breach  in  the  body  of 
the  place,  together  with  the  94th  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  which 
had  moved  along  the  ditch  at  the  same  time,  and 
had  stormed  the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye^ 
both  iu  front  of  Major-general  Mackinuon's  bri- 
gade. Thus  these  regiments  not  only  effectually 
covered  the  advance  from  the  trenches  of  Major- 
general  Mackinnon's  brigade  by  their  first  move- 
ments and  operations,  but  they  preceded  them  in 
the  attack. 
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BOOK  IX.      "  Major-general  Craufurd  and  Major-general 
-  Vandeleur,  and  the  troops  of  the  light  division 
CHAP.  XII.  on  the  left,  were  likewise  very  forward  on  that 
side;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  attack  commenced,  our  troops  were  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  formed  on  the  ramparts  of  the  place, 
each  body  contiguous  to  the  other.     The  enemy 
then  submitted,  having-  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  in  the  contest. 

','  Our  loss  was  also,  I  am  concerned  to  add, 
severe,  particularly  in  officers  of  high  rank  and 
estimation  in  this  army.  Major-general  Mac- 
kinnon  was  unfortunately  blown  up  by  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's  ex- 
Cence  magazines,  close  to  the  breach,  after  he 
ad  gallantly  and  successfully  led  (he  troops 
under  his  command  to  the  attack.  Major-gene- 
ral Craufurd  likewise  received  a  severe  wound 
while  he  was  leading  on  the  light  division  to  the 
storm,  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall  be  de- 
prived for  some  time  of  his  assistance.  Major- 
general  Vandeleur  was  likewise  wounded  in  the 
same  manner,  but  not  so  severely,  and  he  was 
able  to  continue  in  the  field.  I  have  to  add  to 
this  list,  Lieutenant-colonel  Colbourne,  of  the  53d 
regiment,  and  Major-general  Napier,  who  led  the 
storming  party  of  the  light  division,  and  was 
wounded  on  the  top  of  the  breach. 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  your 
lordship  the  uniform  good  conduct,  spirit  of  en- 
terprize,  and  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  per- 
formance of  great  labour,  by  which  the  general 
officers,  officers,  and  troops  of  the  1st,  3d,  4th, 
and  light  divisions,  and  Brigadier-general  Pack's 
brigade,  by  whom  the  siege  was  carried  on,  have 
been    distinguished    during    the   late  operations. 
Lieutenant-general  Graham  assisted  me  in  super- 
intending the  conduct  of  the  details  of  the  siege, 
besides    performing  the   duties   of  the    general 
officer  commanding  the  first  division;   and  T  am 
much  indebted  to  the  suggestions  and  assistance 
1  received  from  him  for  the  success  of  this  en- 
terpri/e. 

"  The  conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  3d  division,  in 
the  operations  which  they  performed  with  so  much 
gallantry  and  exactness,  on  the  evening  of  the 
UJtli,  in  the  dark,  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
abilities  of  Lieutenant-general  Picton  and  Major- 
general  Mackinnon,  by  whom  they  were  directed 
and  led;  but  I  beg  particularly  to  draw  your 
lordship's  attention  to  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  O'Toole  of  the  2d  cagadores,  of  Major 
Ridge  of  2d  battalion  f>th  foot,  of  Lieut.-colonel 
Campbell  of  the  94th  regiment,  of  Major  Manners 
of  the  74th,  and  of  Major  Grey  of  the  '2d  battalion 
6th  foot,  who  has  been  twice  wounded  during  this 
siege. 

"  It  is  but  justice  also  to  the  3d  division  to  re- 
port, that  the  men  who  performed  the  sap  belonged 
to  the  45th,  74th,  and  88th  regiments,  under  the 


command  of  Captain  M'Leod  of  the  royal  engi- 
neers, and  Captain  Thompson  of  the  74th,  Lieu- 
tenant Beresford  of  the  88th,  and  Lieutenant 
Metcalf  of  the  45th,  and  they  distinguished  them- 
selves not  less  in  the  storm  of  the  place,  than  they 
had  in  their  performance  of  their  laborious  duty 
during  the  siege. 

"  I  have  already  reported,  in  my  letter  of  the 
9th  instant,  my  sense  of  the  conduct  of  Major- 
general  Craufurd,  and  of  Lien  tenant-colonel  Col- 
bourne,  and  of  the  troops  of  the  light  division,  in 
the  storm  of  the  redoubt  of  St.  Francisco,  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  instant.  The  conduct  of 
these  troops  was  equally  distinguished  through- 
out the  siege;  and  in  the  storm,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  gallantry  with  which  these  brave  offi- 
cers and  troops  advanced  and  accomplished  the 
difficult  operation  allotted  to  them,  notwithstand- 
ing that  all  their  leaders  had  fallen. 

"  I  particularly  request  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  Major-general  Craufurd, 
Major-general  Vandeleur,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Barnard  of  the  95th,  Lieutenant-colonel  Col- 
bourne,  Major  Gibbs,  and  Major  Napier  of  the 
52d,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  M-Leod  of  the  43d. 
The  conduct  of  Captain  Duffy  of  the  43d,  and 
that  of  Lieutenant  Gurwood  of  the  52d  regi- 
ment, who  was  wounded,  have  likewise  been  par- 
ticularly reported  to  me;  Lieutenant-colonel  El- 
der, and  the  3d  caqadores,  were  likewise  dis- 
tinguished upon  this  occasion. 

"  The  1st  Portuguese  regiment,  under  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Hill,  and  the  16th,  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  being  Brigadier-general  Pack's  bri- 
gade, were  likewise  distinguished  in  the  storm, 
under  the  command  of  the  brigadier-general,  who 
particularly  mentions  Major  Lynch. 

"  In  my  dispatch  of  the  15th,  I  reported  to 
your  lordship  the  attack  of  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Cruz,  by  the  troops  of  the  1st  division,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant-general  Graham,  and  that 
of  the  convent  of  Saint  Francisco,  on  the  I4th 
instant,  under  the  direction  of  Major-general  the 
Hon.  C.  Colville.  The  first-mentioned  enterprise 
was  performed  by  Captain  La  ruche  de  Stacken- 
fels,  of  the  1st  line  battalion  king's  German  legion; 
the  last  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Harcourt,  with  the 
40th  regiment.  This  regiment  remained  from 
that  time  in  the  suburb  of  SaintFrancisco,  and  ma- 
terially assisted  our  attack  on  that  side  of  the  place. 

"  Although  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  troops 
of  the  1st  and  4th  divisions  to  bring  these  ope- 
rations to  their  successful  close,  they  distinguished 
themselves  throughout  their  progress,  by  the 
patience  and  perseverance  with  which  they  per- 
formed the  labours  of  the  siege.  The  brigade  of 
guards,  under  Major-general  H.  Campbell,  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  this  respect. 

"  I  likewise  request  your  lordship's  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher,  the 
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chief  enu inner,  and  of  Brigade-major  Jones,  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  The  royal  engineers. — 
The  ability  with  which  thtse  operations  were  car- 
ried on  exceeds  all  pra-se ;  a-id  I  beg  leave  lo 
recommend  those  officers  to)  our  lordship  most  par- 
ticularly. 

"  M?jor  Dickson,  of  the  royal  cirtillery,  attached 
to  the  PorUi!rucse  artillery,  has  for  some  time  had 
the  direction  of  the  henvy  train  attached  to  this 
army,  and  has  conducted  the  intricate  details  of 
the  la!e  operation,  as  he  did  those  of  the  late  sieges 
of  B.idajoz.  in  the  last  summer,  ninch  to  my  satis- 
faction The  rapid  execution  produced  by  the 
well-directed  fire  kept  up  from  eur  batteries, 
affords  the  best  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  loyal  artillery,  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese artillery  employed  on  ;his  occasion.  But  I 
imis*  particularly  mention  Brigade-major  May, 
ar.d  Captains  Holcombe,  Power,  Dynely,  and 
Dundas,  of  the  vi.ynl  ar'ille'y  ;  and  Captains  Da 
Cnnha  and  D1  Cortn,  and  Lieutenant  Silva,  of 
the  1st  regiment  of  Portuguese  artillery. 

"  I  ha*-e  likewise  particularly  to  report  to  your 
lordship,  the  couduct  of  M;yor  Sfiirjreon,  of  the 
royal  stafl' corps.  He  constructed  and  placed  for 
us  the  br ''<;<•  over  the  ,4gueda,  without  which 
Ae  enterprise  could  •.•<>(  have  been  attempted,  and 
he  afterwards  iwalerialiy  assisted  I.ieutenant- 
general  Gr.ih  >m  and  myself,  in  our  reionnois- 
sance  of  the  j.-lace,  on  which  the  plan  of  the 
attack  was  founded ;  a-id  he  finally  conducted  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  5th  regiment,  as  well  as  the 
2d  CMC; adores,  to  tlieir  points  of  attack. 

"  The  adjutant-general,  and  the  deputy  quar- 
ter-master-general,  and  the  officers  of  (heir  several 
departments,  gave  me  every  assistance  throughout 
this  sprvire,  as  veil  as  those  of  my  personal  staff; 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding,  that,  not- 
wifhsfaridi»g  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  in- 
creased d  fficulties  of  procuring  supplies  for  t1  e 
troops,  lite  whole  army  have  been  well  supplied, 
and  every  branch  of 'he  service  provided  for  dur- 
ing the  late  operations,  by  ?he  indefatigable  exer- 
tion* of  Mr.  Cdimnissary-general  Bisset,  and  the 
officers  belonging  to  his  department. 

"  Tlie  Marshal  del  Campo,  Don  Carlos  d'Es- 
pana,  and  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  observed  the 
enemy's  movements  bejond  the  Tormes,  during 
tt?e  operations  of  the*  siege;  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  them,  and  to  the  people  of  Castile  in 
general,  tor  the  assistance  I  received  from  them. 
The  latter  have  invariably  shewn  their  detestation, 
of  the  French  tyranny,  and  their  desire  to  contri- 
bute, by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  remove  it. 

"  I  will,  here after,  transmit  to  your  lordship  a 
detailed  account  of  what  we  have  found  in  the 
place;  but  I  believe  there  are  15  J  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, including  the  heavy  train  belonging  Jo  the 
French  army,  and  great  quantities  of  ammunition 
and  stores.  We  have  the  governor,  General 
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I  transmit  this  dispatch  by  my  aid-de-camp,  CHAP.  XII. 
the  Hon.  Major  Gordon,  who  will  give  your  lord- 
ship any  farther  details    you   may  require;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  protection. 
— I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  WELLINGTON." 

On  the  4th  of  February,  the  fortress  of  Penis- 
cola  was  taken  by  the  French.  This  fortress  is 
situated  on  a  rock  insulated  by  the  sea,  near  the 
great  road,  one  league  from  Benecarlos,  and  is 
only  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  tongue  of 
sand,  thirty  toises  in  breadth  and  sixty  in  length. 
An  old  castle  of  the  Templers,  built  on  the  sum- 
mit, is  surrounded  by  the  town,  containing  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  with  a  fortification  of  sufficient 
extent,  guaided  by  several  ranges  of  batteries. 
A  garrison  of  1,0<>0  men  defended  the  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  Garcio  Navarro, 
a  man  of  rank,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  1811, 
at  Falcet,  and  made  his  escape.  Five  English 
vessels  cruized  on  the  coast,  and  communicated 
with  the  place,  which  thus-  received  continual 
succour  from  without. 

Some  time  after  the  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Lord  Wellington  laid  siege  to  Badajoz.  On  the 
25th  of  March  he  opened  batteries  on  an  outwork 
of  that  fortress  called  La  Picwina,  which  he  took 
by  storm  on  the  26th.  At  length,  on  the  Gth  of 
April,  Badajoz  was  taken  by  storm. 

On  the  night  of  the  storming  of  Bajadoz,  which 
was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  English  till  after 
six  hours  hard  fighting,  a  letter  from  an  officer 
stated  that  the  carnage  was  borrib'o  to  the  last 
degree.  The  French  had  employed  every  imagi- 
nable contrivance  for  repelling  the  assault.  From 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  place  it  was  necessary 
to  scide,  although  a  large  breach  was  effected : 
the  enemy  threw  down  the  ladders  as  fast  as  they 
were  reared,  and  thus  precipitated  whole  compa- 
nies into  the  fosse.  When  at  last  the  English 
established  themselves  on  the  walls  and  leaped 
down,  they  fell  on  chevawx  de  J'rize  formed  of 
old  swords  groiitid  to  the  utmost  sharpness.  There 
were  trenches  and  breastworks  across  the  streets, 
and  these  also  undermined  ready  for  blowing  up. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  conquest  was 
dearly  purchased,  1,035  men  having  been  killed, 
and  4,*22  wounded,  and  the  majority  severely. 
The  following  was  Lord  Wellington's  account'.' 

"  The  fire  continued  during  the  4th  and  5th 
against  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad, 
and  the  flank  of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria  ;  and 
on  the  4?h,  in  the  morning,  we  openrd  another 
battery  of  six  guns,  in  the  second  prtrnlle!, 'against 
the  shoulder  of  the  ravelin  of  Si*  Roque,  and  the. 
wall  in  its  gorge. 

"  Practical)!*  breaches  Mrere  effected   in  th«- 
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5th  ;  but  as  I  had  observed  that  the  enemy  had 

£«*!••  XI  I.  entrenched  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  and  the 
most  formidable  preparations  were  making  for 
the  defence  as  well  of  the  breach  in  that  bastion, 
as  of  that  in  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  I  deter- 
mined to  delay  the  attack  for  another  day,  and  to 
turn  all  the  guns  in  the  batteries  in  the  second 
parallel  on  the  curtain  of  La  Trinidad,  in  hopes 
that  by  effecting  a  third  breach,  the  troops  would 
be  enabled  to  turn  the  enemy's  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  other  two,  the  attack  of  which 
would  besides  be  connected  by  the  troops  des- 
tined to  attack  the  breach  in  the  curtain. 

"  This  breach  was  effected  in  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  and  the  fire  of  the  face  of  the  bastion  of 
Santa  Maria,  and  of  the  flank  of  the  bastion  of 
La  Trinidad  being  overcome,  I  determined  to  at- 
tack the  place  that  night. 

"  I  bad  kept  in  reserve,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  camp,  the  5th  division,  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Leith,  which  had  left  Castile  only  in  the 
middle  of  March,  and  had  but  lately  arrived  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  brought  them  up 
on  that  evening. 

"  The  plan  tor  the  attack  was,  that  Lieutenant- 
general  Picton  should  attack  the  castle  of  Ba- 
dajoz  by  escalade  with  the  third  division ;  and  a 
detachment  from  the  guard  in  the  trenches,  fur- 
nished that  evening  by  the  4th  division,  under 
Major  Wilson  of  the  48th  regiment,  should  at- 
tack the  ravelin  of  St.  Roque  upon  his  left;  while 
the  4th  division,  under  the  Honorable  Major- 
general  Colville,  and  the  light  division,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Barnard,  should  attack  the 
breaches  in  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad  and  of 
Santa  Maria,  and  in  the  curtain  by  which  they 
are  connected.  The  5th  division  were  to  occupy 
the  ground  which  the  4th  and  light  divisions  had 
occupied  during  the  siege ;  and  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Leith  was  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the 
outwork  called  Pardeleras,  and  another  on  the 
works  of  the  fort  towards  the  Guadiana,  with  the 
left  brigade  of  the  division,  under  Major-general 
Walker,  which  he  was  to  turn  into  a  real  attack,  if 
circumstances  should  prove  favorable;  and  Bri- 
gadier-general Power,  who  invested  the  place 
with  his  Portuguese  brigade  on  the  right  of  the 
Guadiana,  was  directed  to  make  false  attacks  on 
the  tete-du-pont,  the  fort  St.  Christoval,  and  the 
new  redoubt  called  Moncoeur. 

"  The  attack  was  accordingly  made  at  ten  at 
night.  Lieutenant-general  Picton  preceding,  by 
a  few  minutes,  the  attack  by  the  remainder  of  the 
troops. 

"  Major-general  Kempt  led  this  attack,  which 
went  out  from  the  right  of  the  first  parallel ;  he 
was  unfortunately  wounded  in  crossing  the  river 
Rivellas  below  the  inundation  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance,  and  the  obstinate  resistance 


of  the  enemy,  the  castle  was  carried  by  escalade, 
and  the  3d  division  established  in  it  at  about  half- 
past  eleven. 

"  While  this  was  going  on,  Major  Wilson,  of 
the  48th  regiment,  carried  the  ravelin  of  St. 
Roque  by  the  gorge,  with  a  detachment  of  200 
men  of  the  guard  in  the  trenches,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Major  Squire,  of  the  engineers,  es- 
tablished himself  within  that  work. 

"  The  4th  and  light  divisions  moved  to  the  at- 
tack from  the  camp  along  the  left  of  the  river 
Rivellas  and  of  the  inundation.  They  were  not 
perceived  by  the  enemy  till  they  reached  the 
covered-way,  and  the  advanced-guards  of  the  two 
divisions  descended,  without  difficulty,  into  the 
diteh,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  parties  stationed 
on  the  glacis  for  that  purpose;  and  they  advanced 
to  the  assault  of  the  breaches,  led  by  their  gallant 
officers,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity :  but  such 
was  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  prepared  by  the 
enemy  at  the  top  and  behind  the  breaches,  and 
so  determined  their  resistance,  that  our  troops 
could  not  establish  themselves  within  the  place. 
Many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  were  killed  or 
wounded  by  explosions  at  the  top  of  the  breaches; 
others  who  succeeded  to  them  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  having  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  obstacles  which  the  enemy  had  prepared  to 
impede  their  progress.  These  attempts  were  re- 
peated till  after  twelve  at  night,  when,  finding 
that  success  was  not  to  be  attained,  and  that  Lieu- 
tenant-general Picton  was  established  in  the  castle, 
I  ordered  that  the  4th  and  light  divisions  might 
retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they  had  first  as- 
sembled for  the  attack. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Major-general  Leith  had 
pushed  forward  Major-general  Walker's  brigade 
on  the  left,  supported  by  the  38th  regiment  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Nugent,  and  the  15th  Portu- 
guese regiment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  De  Re- 
goa;  and  he  had  made  a  false  attack  upon  the 
Pardeleras  with  the  8th  ca9adores,  under  Major 
Hill.  Major-general  Walker  forced  the  barrier 
on  the  road  of  OIiveii9a,  and  entered  the  covered- 
way  on  the  left  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Vicente,  close 
to  the  Guadiana.  He  there  descended  into  the 
ditch,  and  escaladed  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  St. 
Vicente. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Leith  supported  this  at- 
tack by  the  38th  regiment,  and  the  15th  Portu- 
guese regiment;  and  our  troops  being  thus  esta- 
blished in  the  castle,  which  commands  all  the 
works  of  the  town,  and  in  the  town;  and  the  4th 
and  light  divisions  being  formed  again  for  the 
attack  of  the  breaches,  all  resistance  ceased ;  and 
at  day-light  in  the  morning,  the  governor,  General 
Philipon,  who  had  retired  to  Fort  St.  Christoval, 
surrendered,  together  with  General  Vellande,  and 
all  the  staff,  and  the  whole  garrison." 

While  Lord  Wellington  was  employed  in  the 
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siege  of  Badajoz,  the  French  were  by  no  means 
inactive ;  they  made  a  very  considerable  diversion 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which,  though 
not  successful  in  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  its  original 
intent,  was  yet  productive  of  very  injurious  conse- 
quences. Marmont  overrun  an  immense  range 
of  country,  even  to  the  vicinity  of  Abrantes.  In 
this  excursion  the  plunder  he  acquired  was  consi- 
derable, but  the  property  hexlestroyed  was  much 
greater.  On  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  however, 
the  British  arms  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
cavalry  of  Soult,  with  a  similar  view  to  that  of 
Marmont,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Villa  Franca, 
where  they  were  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Sir 
Stapylton  Cotton,  April  11.  During  the  action 
the  enemy's  loss  was  very  considerable,  and  about 
150  prisoners,  including  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two 
captains,  and  one  lieutenant,  with  about  130  horses, 
were  brought  oft'  the  field. 

April  27,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Wel- 
lington, for  the  capture  of  Badajoz,  was  unani- 
mously carried  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Thanks  were  also  unanimously  voted  to  General 
Beresford  and  the  other  generals  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's army,  and  to  the  officers  of  engineers, 
and  the  officers  of  artillery,  British  and  Portuguese, 
for  the  professional  ability  displayed  by  them. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Almarez,  in 
which  the  enemy  had  about  100  killed  and  300 
taken  prisoners.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
English  was  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  ser- 
jeant,  thirty  rank  and  file  killed ;  two  captains, 
six  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  ten  Serjeants,  one 
drummer,  and  120  rank  and  file  wounded.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  General  Hill's  letter  to 
Lord  Wellington 'on  this  occasion,  dated  Trux- 
illo,  May  21. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that  your  instructions,  relative  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  works 
at  Almarez,  have  been  most  fully  carried  into 
effect  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  my  orders, 
which  marched  from  Almendralejo  on  the  12th 
instant. 

"  The  bridge  was  protected  by  strong  works 
thrown  up  by  the  French  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  further  'covered  on  the  southern  side 
by  the  castle  and  redoubts  of  Mirabete,  about 
a  league  oft',  commanding  the  pass  of  that  name, 
through  which  runs  the  road  to  Madrid,  being  the 
•nly  one  passable  for  carriages  of  any  description 
by  which  the  bridge  can  be  approached. 

"  The  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
were  a  tete-dit-pont,  built  of  masonry,  and  strongly 
entrenched,  and  on  the  high  ground  above  it,  a 
large  and  well-constructed  fort  called  Napoleon, 
with  an  inferior  entrenchment,  and  loop-holed 
tower  in  its  centre.  This  fort  contained  nine 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  garrison  of  between  4  and 
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of  the  river,  on  a  height  immediately  above  the 
bridge,  a  very  complete  fort  recently  constructed, 
which  flanked  and  added  much  to  its  defence. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  troops  reach- 
ed Jeraicejo,  and  the  same  evening  marched  in 
three  columns :  the  left  column,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-general  Chowne  (28th  and  34th  regi- 
ments, under  Colonel  Wilson,  and  the  6th  Portu- 
guese ca9adores)  towards  the  castle  of  Mirabete; 
the  right  column,  under  Major-general  Howard, 
(30th,  71st,  and  92d  regiments)  which  I  accom- 
panied myself  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  through, 
which  a  most  difficult  and  circuitous  foot-path 
leads  by  the  village  of  Romangordo  to  th»  bridge; 
the  centre-column,  under  Major-general  Long, 
(6tb  and  18th  Portuguese  infantry,  under  Colonel 
Ashwortb,  and  13th  light  dragoons,  with  the  artil- 
lery) advanced  upon  the  high-road  to  the  pass  of 
Mirabete. 

"  The  two  flank- columns  were  provided  with 
ladders,  and  it  was  intended  that  either  of  them 
should  proceed  to  escalade  the  forts  against  which 
they  were  directed,  had  circumstances  proved  fa- 
vorable ;  the  difficulties,  however,  which  each  had 
to  encounter  on  its  march  were  such,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  reach  their  respective 
points  before  day-break ;  I  judged  it  best,  there- 
fore, as  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  sur- 
prize, to  defer  the  attack,  until  we  should  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
works,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  on  the  Leiza. 

"  I  determined  on  endeavouring  to  penetrate  to 
the  bridge  by  the  mountain  path,  leading  through 
the  village  of  Romangordo,  although  by  that 
means  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  artil- 
lery. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  I  moved  with 
Major-general  Howard's  brigade,  and  the  6th 
Portuguese  regiment,  for  the  operation,  provided 
with  scaling-ladders,  &c.  Although  the  distance 
marched  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road  were  such,  that  with  the  united 
exertions  of  officers  and  men,  the  column  could 
not  be  formed  for  the  attack  before  daylight. 
Confiding,  however,  in  the  valour  of  the  troops,  I 
ordered  the  immediate  assault  of  Fort  Napoleon. 
My  confidence  was  fully  justified  by  the  event. 

"  The  1st  battalion  of  the  50th,  and  one  wing 
of  the  71st  regiment,  regardless  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  and  musketry,  escaladed  the  work  in 
three  places  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
enemy  seemed,  at  first,  determined,  and  his  fire 
was  destructive;  but  the  ardour  of  our  troops  was 
irresistible,  and  the  garrison  was  driven  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  through  the  several  entrench- 
ments of  the  fort  and  t^te-dii-pont,  across  the 
bridge,  which  having  been  cut  by  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  many  leaped  into  the 
river  and  thus  perished. 
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"  Tlie  impression  made  upon  the  enemy's 
troops  was  such,  that  panic  soon  communicated 
itself  to  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Fort  Ragusa  was  instantly  abandoned,  the  gar- 
rison fljing  in  the  greatest  confusion  towards 
Naval  Moral. 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  conduct  of  the 
50th  and  71st  regiments,  to  whom  the  assault  fell. 
The  cool  and  steady  manner  in  which  they  formed 
and  advanced,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which 
they  mounted  fhe  ladders,  and  carried  the  place, 
was  worthy  of  those  distinguished  corps,  and  the 
officers  who  led  them. 

"  Could  the  attack  have  been  made  before  day, 
the  92d  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Ca- 
meron, and  the  remainder  of  the  71st  regiment, 
under  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-colonel  Cado- 
gan,  were  to  have  escaladed  the  tcte-dn-pont,  and 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Napoleon. 
The  impossibility  of  advancing  deprived  them  of 
this  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  but 
the  share  which  they  had  in  the  operation,  and 
the  zeal  which  they  displayed,  entitles  them  to  my 
warmest  commendation,  and  I  cannot  avoid  tu 
mention  the  steadiness  and  good  discipline  of 
the  tith  Portuguese  infantry,  and  two  companies 
of  the  GOih  regiment,  under  Colonel  Ashworth, 
which  formed  the  reserve  to  this  attack. 

"  Our  operations  in  this  quarter  were  much 
favored  by  a  diversion  made  by  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Chowne,  wilh  the  troops  under  his  orders, 
against  the  Castle  of  Mirabete, which  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  enemy  to  believe  that  we  should  not 
attack  the  forts  near  the  bridge,  until  we  had 
forced  the  pass,  and  thus  have  made  way  for  our 
artillery.  The  lieutenant-general  conducted  this 
operation,  as  well  as  his  former  advance,  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction.  1  regret  much  that  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  Mirabete  should  have  prevented 
my  allowing  the  gallant  corps  under  his  orders  to 
follovv  up  an  operation  which  they  had  commenced 
with  much  spirit,  and  were  so  anxious  to  com- 
plete. 

"  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  how  much  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Major-general 
Howard  through  (he  whole  of  this  operation,  the 
most  arduous  part  of  which  has  fallen  to  his  share; 
and  particularly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  led 
his  brigade  to  the  assault.  He  was  ably  assisted 
by  Ins  staff  Brigade-major  Wemyss,  of  the  50th, 
and  Lieutenant  Battersby,  of  the  23d  light  dra- 
goons. 

"  To  Major-general  Long  I  am  also  indebted 
for  his  assistance,  although  his  column  was  not 
immediately  engaged. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel  SteWttt  and  M;ijor  Harri- 
son, of  the  50fli,  and  Major  Cotlier,  of  (he  7 1st, 
commanded  the  three  attacks,  and  led  them  in  a 
most  gallaut  and  spirited  manner. 
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"  I  hare  received  the  greatest  assistance  from 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dickson,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
whom,  with  a  brigade  of  twenty  4-pouuders,  a 
company  of  British,  and  one  of  Portuguese  artil- 
lery, your  lordship  was  pleased  to  put  under  my 
orders.  Circumstances  did  not  permit  his  guns 
being  brought  into  play ;  but  his  exertions,  and 
those  of  his  officers  and  men  during  the  attack 
and  destruction  of  the  place,  w  ere  unwearied.  In 
the  latter  service  Lieutenant  Thiele,  of  the  royal 
German  artillery,  was  blown  up;  and  we  have  to 
regret  in  him  a  most  gallant  officer;  he  had  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  the  as»ault. 
Lieutenant  Wright,  of  the  royal  engineers,  hast 
also  rendered  me  very  essential  service ;  he  is 
a  most  intelligent,  gallant,  and  meritorious  officer; 
and  I  must  not  omit  also  to  mention  Lieutenant 
Hillier,  of  the  29th  regiment,  whose  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  country  proved  of  great  assist- 
ance. 

"  Almarez  has  been  considered  by  the  enemy 
in  the  light  of  a  most  important  station;  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  its  destruction  has  been  most 
complete.  The  towers  of  masonry  which  were  itt 
forts  Napoleon  and  Ragusa  have  been  entirely 
levelled;  the  ramparts  of  both  in  great  measure 
destroyed  ;  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  bridge, 
together  with  the  work-shops,  magazines,  and 
every  piece  of  timber  which  could  be  found,  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

"  A  colour,  belonging  to  the  fourth  battalion  of 
the  corps  estranger,  was  taken  by  the  71st  regi- 
ment. 

"  Our  loss  has  not  been  severe,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  attack  was  made. 
Captain  Candltr,  of  the  50th  regiment  (the  only 
officer  killed  in  the  assault)  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
left  a  large  family  to  deplore  his  loss.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  tu  mount  the  ladder,  and  fell  upon 
the  parapet,  after  giving  a  distinguished  example 
to  I  .'is  men." 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  General  HilJ, 
Lord  Wellington  advanced  towards  Salamanca, 
which  he  reached  on  the  Kith  of  June.  The 
same  night  the  French  evacuaied  the  town,  leav- 
ing about  800  men  in  the  fortifications  which  they 
had  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  colleges  and  con- 
vents which  they  had  destroyed.  The  British 
entered  the  town  on  the  17th.  While  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  Salamanca,  they  destroyed 
thirteen  of  twenty-five  convents,  and  twenty-two 
out  of  twenty-five  colleges,  which  existed  in  this 
celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

Major-general  Slade  had  an  action  with  his 
cavalry  against  that  of  the  French  under  General 
L'Alleniaud.  At  first  the  British  appeared  to  be 
successful,  and  the  French  retreated ;  !>u!  return- 
ing1 to  the  charge,  they  completely  threw  (he 
English  into  confusion,  and  rcpul>e"  them.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  was,  t\vo  Serjeants, 
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twenty  rank  and  file  killed ;  twenty-six  rank  and 
file  wounded  ;  two  officers,  ten  Serjeants,  106  rank 
and  tile  missing  ;  one  officer's  horse  wounded  ;  one 
missing ;  six  troop-horses  killed ;  fourteen  wound- 
ed; 127  missing.  Those  missing  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  French. 

Although  Lord  Wellington  had  entered  Sala- 
manca on  the  17th  of  June,  he  did  not  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  forts  till  the  27th.  The  loss  of  the 
allied  army  employed  against  Salamanca  was,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  509. 

As  the  fall  of  Salamanca  was  a  very  serious 
issue  in  the  fortune  of  the  French  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula, Marmont,  and  the  other  French  gene- 
rals, spared  no  efforts  to  save  it,  and  as  far  as 
vras  in  their  power,  to  awe  the  allied  army  from 
attempting  the  forts.  It  is  not  very  often  in  the 
operations  of  the  field,  that  one  army  will  ven- 
ture a  siege  or  an  assault  upon  fortified  works, 
whilst  the  hostile  army  is  immediately  at  hand, — 
in  its  flank  or  rear.  Marmont,  therefore,  moved 
up  to  Salamanca,  and  took  a  position  immediately 
opposite  to  the  English  and  Portuguese  army. 
After  remaining  a  day  and  a  night  on  the  ground, 
the  enemy  commenced,  as  it  were,  an  active  ope- 
ration, by  seizing  an  important  post;  but  Lord 
Wellington,  upon  his  own  part,  immediately  at- 
tacked them, — drove  them  in  the  instant  from  the 
post  they  had  anticipated  and  occupied,  and  on 
the  following  day  compelled  them  to  depart  even 
from  their  main  position. 

The  next  movement  of  Marmont  was  equally 
defeated  by  the  skill  and  foresight  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington. Marmont  withdrew  his  army  laterally, 
as  it  were,  so  as  to  throw  his  left  wing  upon  a 
river,  upon  the  other  side  of  which  were  his  own 
forts,  so  that  his  object,  by  these  means,  was  to 
effect  his  communication  with  them  without  risk- 
ing a  battle  with  the  allies — at  least  unless  the 
allies  should  attack  him.  His  left  wing,  there- 
fore, was  stationed  at  the  ford  of  the  above-men- 
tioned river.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  here 
again  saw  his  purpose,  and  again  foiled  him.  By 
changing  the  front  of  his  own  army,  he  opposed 
its  face  immediately  to  the  ford  and  to  the  pos- 
sible passage  of  the  river.  The  effect  of  this 
movement  was  directly  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  French  general,  who  made  a  futile  attempt, 
and  then,  in  despair,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing the  relief. 

The  affair  of  storming  the  forts  was  conducted 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship  and  the  British  army 
with  equal  skill  and  valour.  He  gave  an  evj- 
dence  of  liis  prompt  decision  when  he  refused  the 
offer  of  the  capitulation  of  one  of  the  principal  of 
them,  because  he  could  see  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  offer  was  to  gain  some  valuable  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  fire  might  be  extinguished,  and  the 
condition  of  the  enemy  much  improved.  It  was 
another  act  of  promptitude,  and  of  availing  him- 
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the  fire  to  be  directed  upon  the  fort  under  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  station.  This  fire  was 
successful,  the  chief  governor  surrendered,  and 
the  other  minor  forts  fell  of  course.. 

'  The  indefatigable  aad  gallant  leader  Espoz  y 
Mina,  continued  to  harass  the  enemy  in  all  direc- 
tions— intercepting  his  convoys,  cutting  off  his 
supplies,  and  making  him  feel,  when  least  he  ex- 
pected it,  the  vengeance  of  his  arm.  In  one 
affair  he  killed  700  French,  wounded  500,  released 
about  500  prisoners,  who  had  been  made  in  the 
late  conflicts  with  Ballasteros,  and  took  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  other  necessaries. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  the  French  army,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Marmont,  was  defeated 
by  that  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  the  fields  of 
Salamanca,  after  seven  hours  continued  fighting, 
in  which  the  infantry,  as  well  as  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  of  both  nations,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  The  French  were  successively  dislodged 
from  their  advantageous  positions,  and  lost  all  the 
artillery  which  they  had  placed  there.  Their  loss 
in  men  was  at  first  estimated  at  10  or  12,000,  and 
afterwards  greater,  an  immense  number  having, 
been  taken  prisoners.  The  enemy  lost  many 
eagles,  almost  all  his  baggage,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missiner,  by  the  return 
made  afterwards,  was  5,879.  General  Marmont 
was  wounded  by  a  shell  towards  the  close  of  the 
battle,  near  the  right  shoulder,  and  so  badly,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  carried  off  the  field  in  a  litter, 
by  six  grenadiers.  At  Penaranda  his  arm  was 
amputated. 

Dispatches  were  received  from  the  Earl  of  Wel- 
lington, dated  the  13th  and  15th  of  August,  which 
contained  intelligence  of  the  allied  army  having 
entered  Madrid,  after  an  inconsiderable  resistance 
on  the  12th.  On  the  capture  of  Madrid  the  allies 
took  2,500  prisoners,  189  pieces  of  cannon,  900 
barrels  of  powder,  23,254  stand  of  arms,  and 
great  magazines  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  am- 
munition. 

Whilst  his  lordship  was  at  Madrid,  the  French 
employed  their  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Mar- 
mont departed  for  France,  and  General  Clausel 
took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  Be- 
hind the  fortifications  of  Burgos,  he  employed  the 
time  in  repairing  the  ruin  and  dilapidation  conse- 
quent upon  a  defeat.  He  sent  out  his  subdivi- 
sions to  collect  in  his  garrisons  on  the  line  of  the 
Douro,  and  at  Astorga ;  and  though  Astorga  was 
lost  before  he  reached  it,  he  added  very  consider- 
able reinforcements  to  himself  from  those  of 
Toro  and  Zamora.  He  received,  moreover, 
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another  very  considerable  addition  from  the 
French  Pyrenean  frontier,  and  a  still  stronger 
one  from  General  Caffarelli,  the  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  north.  This  latter  general  now 
collected  all  his  forces  from  Biscay  and  Gallicia ; 
and  by  his  station  became  in  fact  the  rear  and 
component  part  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  General 
Clausel  or  Sanham's  army  thus  became  nearly 
35,000  efficient  men,  and,  above  all,  possessed  a 
most  efficient  cavalry. 

Being  informed  of  this  state  of  things,  Lord 
Wellington  deemed  it  necessary  to  re-advance. 
He  accordingly  collected  his  forces  at  Arevalo, 
thence  marched  to  the  Douro,  crossed  it,  and 
came  in  front  of  the  enemy,  who  had  re-advanced 
to  Valladolid.  As  it  was  his  lordship's  purpose 
to  pursue  them  to  the  Ebro,  and  thence,  if  possible, 
to  the  Pyrenean  frontier,  he  followed  them  from 
Valladolid  to  Burgos,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
19ih  of  September. 

Lord  Wellington  had  for  some  time  laid  siege 
to  Burgos,  but  had  hitherto  been  able  to  make 
'but  little  progress,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
•of  battering-cannon.  He  lost,  during  the  siege, 
a  great  number  of  men.  He  had  sprung  several 
mines,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  every  at- 
tempt. At  length,  on  the  18th  of  October,  the 
mine  which  he  had  prepared  was  sprung  at  seven 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  French  had  been  em- 
ployed in  countermining  it,  and  their  mine  ex- 
ploded at  the  same  time.  The  British  troops 
immediately  stormed  the  castle  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  losing  in  this  attempt  upwards  of  100  men 
killed,  and  a  great  many  more  M-ounded.  So 
much  time  having  been  lost  by  Lord  Wellington 
before  this  well-defended  fortress,  Marshal  Soult 
and  King  Joseph  sei/.ed  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing in  great  force  towards  Madrid.  Fearing, 
therefore,  that  the  British  were  not  secure  in  the 
possession  of  the  capital,  Lord  Wellington  de- 
termined to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  Madrid.  His  lordship  con- 
sequently raised  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos 
on  the  21st  of  October,  leaving  the  rear-guard 
of  his  army,  under  Sir  Edward  Paget,  but  with- 
out the  least  hope  of  his  being  successful.  Lord 
Wellington,  however,  found  it  prudent  to  aban- 
don Madrid,  and  continue  his  retreat  to  Portugal, 
for  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  madness  to 
have  risked  a  battle  with  the  French  forces  for 
the  salvation  of  the  capital.  Lord  Wellington, 
when  joined  by  General  Hill,  had  about  50,000 
effective  men;  but  Marmont's  army,  consisting 
of  nearly  40,000  men,  was  expected  shortly  to 
join  Marshal  Soult's,  which  amounted  to  between 
50  and  60,000. 

On  the  24ih  of  October,  General  Ballasteros  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  minister  of  war : 

"  Excellent  Sir, — From  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  Barcelona,  Figueras,  Pampeluna,  and 


San  Sebastian,  at  which  epoch  I  was  at  Madrid, 
I  began  to  omit  no  means  to  bring  about  the  re- 
volution, maintaining  a  communication  with 
various  provinces  of  Spain,  and  acting  with  an 
energy  surpassed  by  none.  I  flatter  myself  that 
no  person  contributed  more  than  I  did  to  the 
success  of  the  2d  of  May,  from  which  has  re- 
sulted our  present  situation.  The  motive  which 
animated  me  to  act  thus,  was  a  knowledge  that 
it  was  the  general  wish  of  the  nation  to  be  in- 
formed for  what  purpose  the  surrender  of  those 
fortresses  was  intended,  notwithstanding  the  poli- 
tical manner  in  which  they  were  given  up. 

"  From  that  epoch  I  have  not  quitted  my  arms, 
but  resisted,  to  the  honor  of  my  country,  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  injure  her  by  a 
foreigner. 

"  Always  inflexible  in  remaining  only  a  Span- 
iard, my  country  has  found  me  ready  te  support 
her  under  every  circumstance,  without  regard 
to  my  fortune,  which  I  have  ever  viewed,  as 
your  highness  must  admit,  with  the  greatest  in- 
difference. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  learning  that  the  English 
general,  Lord  Wellington,  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  by  a  resolution  of  the  general 
Cortes.  They  who,  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
their  country,  lieburied  in  their  graves — thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  companions  in  arms — are 
observing  our  proceedings  ;  and  I  should  not  con- 
sider myself  as  having  been  born  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  if  I  did  not  submit  to  your  excellency, 
for  the  information  of  government,  that  I  cannot 
condescend  to  a  determination  that  tarnishes  the 
honor  of  the  Spanish  name,  degrading  the  chiefs 
who  are  at  their  head ;  supposing  that  they  do 
not  perceive  the  certain  superiority  to  which  this 
measure  must  lead,  particularly  keeping  in  view 
the  events  of  Barcelona,  Figueras,  &c.  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  took  place 
with  a  nation  with  whom  we  were  connected  by 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  understanding, 
and  of  whose  bad  faith,  and  fair  promises,  no 
person  can  give  a  more  satisfactory  account 
than  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  president  of  the 
regency. 

"  I  have  received  an  account  of  this  event,  and, 
in  consequence,  an  order  to  move  my  army ;  an 
order  which  compromises  the  honor  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  it,  either  in  the  capacity  of 
citizens  or  military  men.  I  cannot  hide  this  from 
them,  without  usurping  the  rights  which  belong 
to  them,  in  the  event  of  acknowledging  Lord 
Wellington  general-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
armies, — and  as  the  point  in  question  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  I  wait  the  resolution  of  your  highness 
for  my  ulterior  determination. 

"In  the  same  order,  your  excellency  informs 
me,  that  Lord  Wellington  returns  thanks  to  tht 
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generals  of  the  nation,  for  the  benefits,  political 
and  military,  which  they  performed,  to  obtain  the 
present  results  of  the  allied  army.  Then,  to 
whom  is  te  be  confided  the  command  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  nation  ?  Is  Spain  to  be  considered  as  a 
little  kingdom  of  Portugal  ?  Is  not  the  origin  of  our 
revolution,  to  our  honor  be  it  spoken,  different  from 
that  of  the  Portuguese  ?  Have  we  not  the  honor 
to  belong  to  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world? 
Have  not  our  arms  resounded  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  ?  Can  we  give  the  command  of  our 
army  to  a  foreigner,  whatever  may  be  our  poli- 
tical situation,  without  disgracing  the  nation  ? — 
No,  Spain  has  still  resources ;  her  generals, 
chiefs,  officers,  and  soldiers,  still  fortunately  pre- 
serve the  honor  they  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers; and  in  the  present  war  have  convinced 
the  English  and  French,  that  in  battle  they  dis- 
play equal  valour  and  discipline  to  themselves, 
and  that  their  chiefs  know  how  to  conduct  them 
to  victory. 

"  The  fields  of  Baylen,  Albuera,  Saragossa, 
and  Gerona,  with  many  others,  which  I  omit  to 
state,  because  I  would  not  be  thought  to  boast  of 
myself,  are  indelible  testimonies  of  this  truth  ;  and 
the  fourth  army,  which  I  command,  may  tell  the 
nation  that  in  these  qualities  they  are  not  inferior  to 
any  soldiers  in  the  world ;  and  that  without  de- 
gradation they  cannot  descend  to  submit  to  ob- 
scure the  glories  they  have  acquired,  and  the 
extraordinary  services  they  have  performed,  out 
of  compliment  to  Lord  Wellington,  although  they 
are  always  ready  to  act  in  combination  with  him. 

"  Lastly,  I  entreat  your  excellency  to  demand 
the  opinion  of  the  national  armies  and  citizens  ; 
and  if  they  agree  to  this  nomination,  I  will  re- 
sign my  employments,  and  retire  to  my  house  ; 
to  convince,  in  this  manner,  all  the  world,  that 
only  honor,  and  the  good  of  my  country,  lead  me 
to  this  exposition,  and  no  ambitious  views,  as  to 
fortune,  which  malice  may  sometimes  attribute 
to  me,  without  respecting  the  notoriety  of  my 
patriotism,  acquired  by  weight  of  constancy,  and 
signal  services. 

"  F.  BALIASTEROS. 

"  Head-quarters,  Grenada,  Oct.  24. 
"  To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  at  War." 

The  following  was  the  reply  of  Don  Francisco 
Ballasteros  to  the  dispatch  by  which  he  received 
his  dismissal  from  his  command. 

"  Most  excellent  Sir,— This  morning,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  ordinary  dispatch  of  business,  I  re- 
ceived your  excellency's  dispatch,  discharging  me 
from  the  command  of  the  captainship-general  of 
the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  and  of  the  fourth 
army;  informing  me,  at  the  same  time,  that 
my  troops  had  formed,  and  were  marching  in 
the  direction  of  Alcala ;  I  immediately  mounted 
my  horse  to  learn  from  what  source  proceeded  a 


measure  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  royal  or-  BOOK  IX. 
dinances,  and  the  discipline  with  which  I  have  - 
always  endeavoured  to  improve  the  army,  and  of  ^Tj^' 
which  I  have  given  so  many  proofs.  On  going 
out  of  the  village  I  met  a  piquet  of  the  first  bat- 
talion of  royal  guards,  with  advanced  sentinels, 
and  arms  ready  to  give  fire,  and  a  number  of  pea- 
sants in  front.  I  was  surprised  at  this  novelty, 
and  asked  the  officer  what  it  meant?  He  answer- 
ed, as  did  the  sentinels  when  they  came  up,  that 
he  had  orders  not  to  let  me  pass.  A  colonel  then 
came,  to  whom  I  stated  my  displeasure  at  being 
treated  in  this  manner,  which  I  considered  as  dis- 
graceful. The  peasants  now  broke  out  into 
strong  expressions  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion OH  the  soldiers,  for  whom  they  knew  I  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices.  I,  however,  silenced 
them,  ordering  them  to  retire.  I  then  proceeded 
to  my  house,  sensibly  feeling  a  treatment  which  I 
believe  was  never  experienced  in  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies by  the  most  criminal  subaltern  officer.  In 
a  short  time,  the  same  battalion  appeared  in  front 
of  my  house,  and  a  guard  was  placed  at  the  door 
of  if.  The  people,  indignant  at  an  act  of  this 
kind,  made  loud  lamentations,  fearing  something 
might  be  intended  against  my  person.  The  sen- 
timents of  affection  expressed  by  these  good  Spa- 
niards, made  a  greater  impression  on  me  than 
this  military  apparatus,  which  I  did  not  conceive 
to  correspond  to  the  dig-nity  of  my  station,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  believe  that  it  was  by  your  excel- 
lency's orders. 

"  From  this  moment,  I  had  sentinels  placed 
upon  me,  and  received  orders  from  Brigadier 
Virues,  to  set  out  early  in  the  morning  for  my 
destination,  Ceuta,  which  I  shall  comply  with, 
leaving  the  chief  of  the  staff  to  deliver  up  the 
army,  than  which  I  think  there  is  not  a  better  in 
Europe,  that  has  been  organized,  regulated, 
equipped,  instructed,  and  disciplined,  in  only  one 
fortnight.  But  I  cannot  but  represent  to  your 
highness,  that  if  my  services  have  merited  any 
attention,  I  could  wish  that  the  destination  of 
Ceuta  might  be  changed  to  the  Province  of  Es- 
tremadura,  and,  if  possible,  to  Fregenal  or  its  vi- 
cinity, as  I  find  my  health  much  broken ;  and  in 
that  country,  notwithstanding  my  misfortunes,  I 
could  maintain  myself  with  respect,  and  my  ex- 
istence would  not  be  burthensonie  to  my  country* 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated 
with  respect  to  my  person,  but  I  have  felt  still 
more  sensibly  the  attack  made  on  my  reputation 
in  the  annexed  paper,  which  Virues  has  pub- 
lished. He  supposes  in  it,  that  I  have  dis- 
tressed the  people  of  Grenada  by  levying  contri- 
butions, which  I  never  thought  of,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  I  always  opposed;  though  I  asked 
money  of  the  intendant,  which,  however,  he  re- 
fused except  as  a  loan,  which  I  was  to  repay  from 
the  first  funds  I  obtained. 
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BOOK  IX.       "  I  shall  proceed  towards  my  destination;  but 

if  my  indisposition  increases,  I  shall  halt  at  Coin, 

CHAP.  XII.  where  your  excellency  may  address  to  me  your 

answer.     God    preserve  your  excellency  many 

years. 
"  Grenada,  Oct.  10.        "F.  BALLASTEROS." 

The  following-  is  the  paper  alluded  to: — 
"  Notice  to  the  Public. — The  regency  of  the 
kingdom  has  been  pleased  to  discharge    Senor 
I>on  Francisco  Ballasteros  from  the  command  of 


general-in-chief  of  the  fourth  army,  and  the  cap. 
taincy-general  of  the  four  Kingdoms  of  Andalusia, 
and  to  nominate  in  his  stead,  ad  interim,  I)o;> 
Joaquin  Virues,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies. 
In  consequence,  the  contribution  ordered  by  him 
is  suspended  till  corresponding  orders  are  re- 
ceived from  government.  The  public,  therefore, 
are  not  required  to  make  the  several  payments 
assigned  to  them.  "  VIKHF.S. 

"  Grenada,  Oct.  30." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Murder  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Apprehension  of  John 
JBellingham,  the  Jlssassin. — Consequent  Proceedings. — Conduct  of  the  Prisoner. — Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Right  Honorable  Spencer  Perceval. — Naval  Affairs. 


A  MELANCHOLY  affair  happened  at  about  a  quar- 
ter-past five,  Monday  afternoon,  May  11;  which, 
for  some  days,  interrupted  the  impending  business 
of  parliament.  As  the  Right  Honorable  Spencer 
Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  &c.  &c.  was  entering  the 
lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  shot  by  a 
man  who  had  placed  himself  for  that  purpose  at 
the  side  of  the  door  leading  from  the  stone  .stair- 
case. Mr.  Perceval  was  in  company  with  Lord 
F.  Osborne,  and  immediately  on  receiving  the 
ball,  which  entered  the  left  breast,  he  staggered 
and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.  P.  for 
Norwich,  who  was  standing  near  the  second  pil- 
lar. The  only  words  he  uttered  were — "  Oh !  I 
am  murdered,"  and  the  latter  was  inarticulate, 
the  sound  dying  between  his  lips.  He  was  in- 
stantly taken  up  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  did  not  re- 
cognize him  until  he  had  looked  in  his  face. 
The  report  of  the  pistol  immediately  drew  great 
numbers  to  the  spot,  who  assisted  Mr.  Smith  in 
conveying  the  body  of  Mr.  Perceval  into  the 
•peaker's  apartments,  but  before  be  reached  them, 
all  signs  of  life  bad  departed.  Mr.  PercevalV 
corpse  was  placed  upon  a  bed,  and  Mr.  Lynn,  of 
Great  George-street,  who  had  been  sent  for,  ar- 
rived, but  too  late  even  to  witness  the  last  symp- 
tom of  expiring  existence.  He  found  that  the 
ball,  which  was  of  an"  unusually  large  size,  had 
penetrated  the  heart  near  its  centre,  and  had 
passed  completely  through  it.  From  thence  the 
body  was  removed  to  the  speaker's  drawing- 
room,  by  Mr.  Lynn  and  several  members,  and  it 
was  laid  on  a  sopha. 

The    horror  and    dismay   occasioned   by   the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  prevented  any  at- 


tention from  being  paid  to  other  persons ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  raised 
from  the  floor,  that  a  person  belonging  to  the 
vote-office  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the  rascal  that 
fired?"  When  a  person,  who  had  been  unobserved, 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  coolly  replied,  "  I  am 
the  unfortunate  man !"  He  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  escape,  though  he  had  concealed  the 
pistol  by  which  he  had  perpetrated  the  horrid 
deed,  but  resigned  himself  quietly  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  bye-standers.  They  placed  him 
upon  a  bench  near  the  fire-place,  where  they 
kept  him,  and  all  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the 
egress  of  any  person  prevented.  When  the 
assassin  was  interrogated  as  to  his  motive  for  this 
dreadful  act,  he  replied,  "  My  name  is  Bellin»-- 
ham :  it  is  a  private  injury — I  know  what  I  have 
done — it  was  a  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
government."  At  this  time  the  prisoner  was  in 
no  legal  custody,  but  was  surrounded  by  many 
members,  who  insisted  that  he  should  be  taken 
into  the  body  of  the  house.  The  criminal  wus, 
however,  previously  searched,  to  which  he  made 
no  resislance;  and  upon  his  person  were  fouud  <i 
steel  pistol,  loaded,  about  seven  inches  in  length 
(nearly  like  that  with  which  he  had  effected  his 
fatal  purpose,  which  had  been  secured)  with  a 
short  screw  barrel,  and  a  bundle  of  papers  folded 
like  letters.  The  pistol  with  which  the  act  was 
perpetrated  was  a  smarl  pocket-pistol,  about  six 
inches  long,  the  barrel  rather  better  than  two 
inches  in  length,  with  the  cock  on  the  top,  and  a 
stop  to  the  trigger.  The  calibre  was  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  barrel  very  strong. 
The  pistol  taken  from  his  breeches-pocket  was 
primed  and  loaded  with  one  ball. 
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Two  messengers  then  conveyed  the  prisoner 
t'o  the  bar  of  tlie  bou*e  of  commons,  where  the 
utmost  confusion  and  anxiety  prevailed.  Mem- 
bers rushed  from  the  house,  strangers'  from  the 
gallery,  and  adjacent  parts,  and  peers  from  the 
lords,  who  all  came  tn  the  spot,  filled  with  the 
utmost  horror  and  dismay  at  an  event  so  truly 
alarming-.  Great  confusion  consequently  ensued; 
numbers  pressed  round  the  spot  where  (he  pri- 
soner was  held  in  custody;  and  the  expression  of 
indignation  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  appeared 
as  if  summary  justice  would  have  been  done  upon 
the  offender.  The  speaker  having-  taken  the 
chair,  was  unable,  for  some  minutes,  to  control 
the  general  disorder  and  agitation  that  prevailed. 
A  number  of  peers  were  also  in  the  house,  among 
whom  were  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord 
Radnor,  &c.  Many  individuals,  who  had  wit- 
nessed part  of  this  transaction,  were  mingled  with 
members  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  presenting  a 
scene  altogether  new  and  extraordinary.  Some 
degree  of  calm  having  been  at  length  obtained, 
the  sneaker  suggested  to  the  house  the  propriety 
of  having  the  prisoner  immediately  taken  from 
the  bar  to  the  prison-room,  and  to  prevent  the 
confusion  which  might  be  apprehended  if  he  were 
taken  through  the  ordinary  passage,  that  he  might 
be  conducted  through  the  private  passages  and 
side  stairs.  This  proposition  meeting  the  ideas 
of  the  members- present,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
tha*  it  would  be  better  for  a  select  number  of 
me.ml>ers  to  precede  and  accompany  the  Serjeant 
and  the  prisoner  to  the  room  in  question,  and 
there  to  take  the  exnmiualion  of  all  persons  who 
could  sfive  any  information  touching  the  circum- 
s'H'-ces  of  the  case.  The  Grangers  in  llie  lobby 
and  in  the  house  were  desired  no?  to  depart  until 
they  had  t'iven  their  evidence.  All  the  doors 
leading  to  Westminster- Itall,  and  elsewhere,  were 
ordered  to  be  locked,  and  the  egress  and  ingress 
of  all  persons  prevented.  Immediately  after  the 
prisoner  was  removed,  the  house  adjourned,  with- 
out proceeding  in  any  other  business,  as,  in  fuct, 
the  sensation  was  too  great  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  further  attention. 

The  prisoner  having  been  conducted  up-stairs 
to  the  prison-room,  was  stripped  of  his  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  neckcloth,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  offensive  weapon  was  concealed 
about  his  person  ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
was  found.  By  direction  of  the  members  he  was 
then  pinioned  by  a  messenger,  belo-ic-'ng-  to  the 
house,  on  each  side,  in  which  position  he  was 
held  during  the  whole  course  of  (he  examination. 

Mr.   Alderman  <~'ombe,  as  a    magistrate,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  to  take,  the  depositions  of  the 
various  witnesses  in  attendnnce,  a   fluty  in  which 
he  was  shortly  after  aided  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,, 
also  a  magistrate. 

Witnesses   were    then   examined    and  bound 
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Over  to  give  their  evidence  before  the  grand  jury,  BOOK  IX. 
and  thereafter  at  the  Old  Bailey,  against  the  pri- 
soner "  For  the  wilful  murder  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  the  members  of  parliament 
in  the  sum  of2(K)/.  recognizance;  Mr.  Burgess, 
also  in  200/.;  Mr.  Jordan  in  100/.;  and  the  other 
persons  in  50/.  each. 

The  examinations  having  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  prisoner  was  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  against  the  fact  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  cautioned  by  Sir.  J.  C.  Hippisley  not  to  say 
any  thing  that  would  be  injurious  to  himself.  He 
spoke  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  have  admitted 
the  fac' — 1  admit  the  fact,  but  wish,  with  permis- 
sion, to  state  something  in  my  justification.  I 
have  been  denied  the  redress  of  my  grievances  by 
government ;  I  have  been  ill-treated.  They  all 
know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am,  through  the 
secretary  of  state  and  Mr.  Becket,  with  whom  I 
have  had  frequent  communications.  They  knew 
of  this  fact  six  weeks  ago,  through  the  magistrates 
of  Bow-street.  I  was  accused  most  wrongfully 
by  a  governor-general  in  Russia,  in  a  letter  from 
Archangel  to  Riga,  and  have  sought  redress  in 
vain.  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man,  and  feel 
here  (plucintj  his  hand  on  his  breast  J  sufficient 
justification  for  what  I  have  done." 

Here  Lord  Casllereagh  interfered,  and  informed 
the  prisoner  that  he  was  not  then  called  on  for 
his  defence,  but  merely  to  say  what  he  had  to 
urge  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  with  which  he  was 
charged.  Any  thing  he  might  feel  desirous  of 
stating  in  extenuation  of  his  crime,  he  had  better 
reserve  for  his  trial. 

The  prisoner  said, "  Since  it  seems  best  to  you 
that  I  should  not  now  explain  the  causes  of  my 
conduct,  I  will  leave  it  until  the  day  of  my  trial, 
when  my  country  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong." 

Upon  being  again  questioned,  he  repeated, 
"  /  admit  the  fact ;"  which  admission  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  upon  the  record.  The  Bow- 
street  officers  were  called  in,  and  the  prisoner  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  dress,  was  handcuffed. 
He  applied  for  his  money,  which  having  been  left 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Burgess,  who  had  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Whitbread  assured  him  he  should 
have  rt  rt  turned  to  him  in  the  morning.  He  also 
asked  whether  he  should  be  allowed  an  attorney 
and  counsel?  when  Mr.  Whitbread  signified  to 
him  that  Mr.  Combe  would  take  care  that  every 
necessary  indulgence  should  be  allowed  him, 
consistent  with  bis  situation.  In  no  part  of  the 
proceeding  did  he  betray  extreme  agitation;  but\ 
at  fhf  moment  that,  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  "  1 
supported  Mr.  Perceval  into  the  secretary's  room, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  died  in  my  arms,"  the 
prisoner  shed  'ears,  and  seemed  much  affected. 

After  (he  examination,  he   was  reconducted   to 
the  prison-room,  where  he  found  much  fault  with. 
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BOOK  IX.  the  officer,  for  having  inquired  from  some  female 
— — —  something  relative  to  his  private  affairs.  He 
CB.  XIII.  calmly  said,  he  knew  the  consequence  of  the  act 
*  bad  committed,  which  he  ilid  not  consider  of  a 
private  nature.  On  the  officer's  answering,  that 
he  had  only  spoken  in  general  terras  to  the  fe- 
male, and  she  told  him  she  had  in  her  possession  a 
memorandum  of  20/.  due  by  a  Mr.  Wilson  to  him; 
the  prisoner,  in  a  most  unconcerned  manner,  re- 
plied, he  knew  what  it  was;  it  was  a  bill  that  he 
expected  would  have  been  paid  next  day,  at  half- 
past  nine  o'clock.  He  did  not  talk  at  all  inco- 
herently, except  on  the  subject  of  assassination  : 
respecting  that  deed,  he  said,  that  he  expec'ed  to 
be  brought  before  a  tribunal  where  ample  justice 
would  be  done  to  him ;  and  tliat  he  expected  to 
be  liberated,  and  ultimately  to  hare  his  claims 
satisfied. 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  for  the  home  department,  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  room,  in  which  he  walked  neatly  the 
whole  time. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  he  was  sent 
to  Newgate.  His  commitment  was  signed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.  M.  P.  who  accom- 
panied him  in  the  coach  to  Newgate,  where  he 
was  doubly  ironed. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  removed  from 
the  speaker's  house  the  same  night,  to  his  own  in 
Downing-street ;  and  the  next  morning,  at  11 
o'clock,  a  most  respectable  jury  was  summoned 
to  attend  A.  Cell,  Esq.  coroner  for  Westminster, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  Downing- 
gtreet.  After  taking  a  view  of  the  body,  and 
examining  witnesses,  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
was  found  against  John  Bellingham,  alias  I3al- 
lingham. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  after  a 
few  words  in  the  house  of  lords,  moved  an  address 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince-recent,  on  the 
melancholy  and  afflicting  occasion,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  to  express  the  feeling  of  regret  and 
abhorrence  entertained  by  the  house  at  the  melan- 
choly circumstance  attending  the  death  of  (he 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy-council  :  request- 
ing that  information  might  foe  laid  before  the 
house  respecting  the  same ;  and  praying  that 
measures  might  be  taken  by  his  royal  highness 
for  bringing  the  offender  or  offenders  to  condign 
and  exemplary  punishment. 

The  address  being  unanimously  voted  ;  it  was 
ordered  to  be  presented  forthwith,  by  a  committee 
of  lords  specially  appointed.  On  the  following 
day  (May  12)  the  Duke  of  York  rose,  and  stated, 
that  he  had  in  his  hand  the  answer  of  the  prince- 
regent  to  the  address  of  the  house,  respecting 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  which,  with 
their  lordship's  permission,' he  would  deliver  at 
the  table. 


The  answer  was  given  in  and  read  by  the 
clerk.  It  contained  only  a  few  words,  which 
were  merely  an  echo  to  the  address, — "  That  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent  participated  in 
the  sentiments  of  horror  felt  by  their  lordships  at 
the  atrocious  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  would 
take  the  requisite  measures  to  bring  the  perpe- 
trator to  justice." 

The  bill  of  indictment  against  Bellingham  was 
found,  May  14,  at  the  Sessions-house,  Clerketiwell. 
His  trial  came  on  the  next  morning  (Friday)  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  court  was  crowded  to  an 
excess. — The  counsel  retained  for  the  crown 
were  the  attorney -general,  Messrs.  Garrow, 
Knapp,  Gurt'py,  and  Abbott. — For  the  prisoner, 
Messrs.  Alley  and  Reynolds.  So  great  was  the 
press,  that  a  number  of  eminent  persons  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  compelled  to  intermix 
indiscriminately  with  the  multitude  in  the  body 
of  the  court  ami  the  ordinary  galleries. 

When  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  to  plead, 
his  counsel  stated,  that  he  had  no  right,  being 
iusanr.  Two  affidavits  were  read  to  that  etitct; 
and  application  was  made  to  put  off  the  trial ;  but 
the  attorney-general  contended,  that  this  was  a 
contrivance  merely  to  impose  on  the  court  and 
prevent  justice.  He  put  it  to  the  court,  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  four  months  in  town,  trans- 
acting every  species  of  business,  and  he  did  not 
call  any  of  those  to  shew,  that  he  was  in  that  de- 
ranged state  of  mind  they  would  describe. 

The  court  then  consulted  for  a  short  time,  and 
Sir  James  Mansfield  pronounced  judgment  of  the 
court  respecting  the  application,  and  said,  that 
the  affidavits  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  put  off  the  trial. 

He  was  then  arraigned,  and  3Ir.  Abbott  opened 
the  pleadings. 

The  attorney  general,  in  his  address  to  the 
jury,  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner 
conducted  himself,  to  shew  that  he  was  always 
compos  mentis,  and  completely  so  at  (lie  time 
he  committed  the  foul  murder. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  having 
bren  proved  by  several  witnesses,  the  prisoner 
was  called  upon  for  his  defence ;  when,  at  his 
request,  the  papers  taken  from  his  person  were 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  address  the 
jury  in  a  speech  of  above  an  hour's  continuance, 
interspersed  with  the  reading  of  those  several 
documents  and  with  his  own  comments.  He  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  king's  attorney-general 
for  the  resistance  he  opposed  to  the  defence  set 
up  by  his  counsel,  which  went  to  prove  tbat  he 
was  insane  ;  because,  if  it  had  succeeded,  it  would 
not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  his  justification. 
As  to  t':e  lamentable  catosirophe  for  which  he 
was  now  on  his  trial  befoce  that  court,  no  man 
could  lament  the  sad  eveut  with  deeper  sorrow 
than  he  did — not  even  the  family  and  nearest 
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friends  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Perceval.  He 
disclaimed,  in  tbe  most  solemn  manner,  any  mo- 
tive of  personal  or  prt  meditated  malice  towards 
that  gentleman  in  particular ;  and  could  only 
state,  the  unfortunate  lot  had  fallen  upon  him  as 
a  leading  member  of  that  administration,  which 
had  repeatedly  refused  him  any  reparation  for 
the  unparalleled  injuries  he  had  sustained  in  Rus- 
sia. He  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  inju- 
ries he  had  suffered.  He  was,  he  said,  a  person 
engaged  in  mercantile  concerns  at  Liverpool,  and 
in  a  prosperous  situation ;  that  in  the  year  1804 
he  went  to  Russia,  on  some  mercantile  business 
of  importance  to  himself;  and  having  finished  that 
business  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure  from 
Archangel  for  England.  At  that  time  a  ship, 
called  the  Soleure,  was  lost  in  the  White  Sea. 
She  was  chartered  for  England,  and,  by  tile  di- 
rection of  her  owners,  insured  at  Lloyd's  coffee- 
house ;  but  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  refused 
to  pay  the  owners  for  their  loss;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  circumstances  connected  with 
this  refusal,  and  the  loss  of  this  ship,  with  nei- 
ther of  which  he  had  any  concern  whatever,  he 
was  seized  in  his  carriage  as  he  was  passing  the 
Russian  frontier,  by  order  of  the  military  gover- 
nor at  Archangel,  and  thrown  into  prison. — He 
immediately  applied  to  the  British  consul  at 
Archangel,  and  through  him  to  the  British  am- 
bassador, Lord  Grauville  Leveson  Cower,  then 
at  the  Russian  court,  stating  his  case.  Lord 
G.  L.  Gower  wrote  to  the  military  governor  of 
Archangel,  desiring,  that  if  he,  the  prisoner,  was 
not  detained  for  any  legal  cause,  he  might  he  im- 
mediately liberated  as  a  British  subject;  but  the 
governor  answered,  that  he,  the  prisoner,  was  de- 
tained in  prison  for  a  legal  cause,  and  that  he  had 
conducted  himself  ifi  a  very  indecorous  manner. 
From  this  time  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  and  the  British 
consul,  positively  declined  any  farther  interference 
in  the  business;  and  he, the  prisoner,  was  detained 
in  durance  for  near  two  years,  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  induce  the  British  minister  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  his  case.  At  length,  however,  after  be- 
ing bandied  from  prison  to  prison  and  from  dun- 
goon  to  dungeon,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  and  frequently  marched 
through  the  streets  under  a  military  guard,  with 
felons  and  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  des- 
cription, even  before  the  residence  of  the  British 
minister,  who  might  view  from  his  window  this 
degrading  severity  towards  a  British  subject 
who  had  committed  no  crime,  to  the  disgrace  and 
insult  of  the  British  nation;  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  make  his  case  known  through  the  pro- 
cureur;  it  was  investigated,  and  he  obtained  a 
judgment  against  the  military  governor  and  the 
senate.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  he  was 
immediately  sent  to  another  prison,  and  a  demand 
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was  made  on  him  for  2,000  roubles,  alleged  to  be  BOOK  IX. 
due  by  him  to  a  Russian  merchant,  who  was  a 
bankrupt.  He  refused  to  pay  this  demand  •  for 
a  debt  which  he  did  not  owe;  and  the  senate, 
finding  him  determined  to  resist  the  demand,  he 
was  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  continued  in  prison 
under  the  pretence,  that  having  been  applied  to 
for  the  payment  of  this  demand,  he  had  made  an- 
swer that  he  could  not  pay  it,  because  all  his 
property  was  in  England,  no  such  answer  hav- 
ing ever  been  given  by  him.  Under  this  pre- 
tence he  was  detained  in  prison.  When  the  Mar- 
quis of  Douglas  arrived  in  Russia,  he  made  his 
case  known  to  him;  and  said  he  only  wished 
it  to  be  shewn,  that  the  money  was  justly  due, 
and  he  would  pay  it.  The  Marquis  of  Douglas 
made  a  representation,  and  stated,  it  was  only 
desired,  that  the  justice  of  the  claim  should  be 
shewn,  and  the  money  should  be  paid.  This 
application,  however,  was  ineffectual,  and  he  was 
still  required  to  pay  the  2,000  roubles,  or  even 
20  roubles,  to  acknowledge,  in  some  degree,  the 
justice  of  the  demand.  All  this  while  his  wife,  a 
young  woman  of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
an  infant  at  her  breast,  remained  at  Si.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  expectation  of  his  arrival  :  and  at 
length,  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
disappointed  of  her  hopes,  was  obliged  to  set  out, 
unprotected,  on  her  voyage  for  England.  At 
last,  after  a  series  of  six  years  persecution  in  the 
manner  he  had  described,  the  senate,  quite  tired 
out  by  these  severities,  in  1809  he  received,  at 
midnight,  a  discharge  from  his  confinement,  and 
an  order  to  quit  the  Russian  dominions ;  with  a 
pass,  which  was  in  fact  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  laid  a  statement 
of  his  grievances  before  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
accompanied  by  authentic  documents,  and  claim- 
ing some  redress  for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained 
through  the  conduct  of  the  British  minister  in 
Russia;  which  injuries  it  was  impossible  he  should 
have  suffered,  if  they  had  not  been  countenanced 
and  sanctioned  by  that  minister.  The  noble 
marquis  was  then  in  court,  and  could  contradict 
his  statement  if  it  was  false.  He  represented  Ihe 
circumstances  as  they  really  were;  and  not  as 
personally  concerning  himself,  but  as  involving 
the  honor  of  the  British  government.  He  was 
referred  by  the  noble  marquis  to  the  privy-council, 
and  from  the  privy-council  to  the  treasury ;  and 
thus  bandied  from  one  department  to  another, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Perceval,  who  refused  to  sup- 
port his  claims.  He  was  next  advised  to  petition 
parliament;  but  then  he  was  informed  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  sanction  of  his  majes'y's  mi- 
nisters, as  bin  claim  WRS  of  a  pecuniary  nature; 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Perceval  during 
the  session  of  1811,  but  he  received  for  answer 
from  his  secretary,  that  the  time  for  presenting 
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BOOK  IX.  private  petitions  to  parliament  wns  gone  by,  and 
that  Mr.  PercevRl  could  not  encourage  his  hopes, 
that  he  would  recommend  his  claims  to  the 
house  of  commons.  He  next  memorialised  his 
royal  highness  the  pritice- regent,  in  a  statement 
of  his  sufferings  ;  some  time  afterwards,  he  re- 
ceived an  a^.sner  from  Colonel  M'Mahon,  stating, 
that  by  some  accident  his  petition  was  mislaid. 
He  then  wrote  another  petition  to  his  royal 
li'ghness,  and  be  understood  it  was  referred  to 
tl-.e  treasury,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  to  him  from 
Mr.  .Secretary  Ryder,  dated  Whitehall,  on  the 
Very  dny  his  royal  highness  came  to  unrestricted 
power  ;  but  at  the  treasury  he  was  afterwards  told 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing- to  expect.  He  wrote'  another  memorial  to 
the  prince-regent,  but  was  informed  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ryder,  that  his  royal  highness  had 
not  been  pleased  to  give  any  commands  on  the 
subject.  Foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  obtain 
justire,  lie  applied,  about  six  weeks  since,  to  the 
magistrates  at  Bow-street,  in  a  letter,  stating  his 
grievances,  intreafing  their  interference  by  ap- 
plication to  government,  and  adding,  that  if  all 
redress  was  refused  him,  he  must  be  obliged  to 
do  himself  justice  by  taking  such  steps  as  those 
must  be  responsible  for  who  resisted  all  his  ap- 
plications. He  received  an  answer  in  few  lines 
from  Mr.  Justice  Read,  saying,  that  the  office 
could  not  interfere:  but  he  found  that  Mr.  Read, 
as  was  his  duty,  had  represented  the  circumstance 
to  government;  and  on  a  subsequent,  applica- 
tion to  the  treasury,  he  was  informed  there,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  expect,  and  that  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  take  such  steps  as  he  thought  fit.  Find- 
ing himself  thus  bereft  of  all  hopes  of  redress  ; 
his  affairs  ruined  by  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Russia,  through  the  fault  of  the  British  minister; 
his  properly  all  dispersed  for  want  of  his  own 
attention ;  his  family  driven  into  tribulation  and 
want;  his  wife  and  children  claiming  support, 
which  he  was  unable  to  give  them ;  himself  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  and  pressed  on  aJl  sides  by 
claims  he  could  not  answer;  and  that  justice  re- 
fused to  him  which  it  was  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  give,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor  but  of  right; 
and  Mr.  Perceval  obstinately  refusing  to  sanction 
his  claims  in  parliament,  he  was  driven  to  despair, 
and  under  these  agonizing  feelings  was  impelled 
to  that  desperate  alternative  which  he  had  un- 
fortunately adopted,  and  for  which  the  fast  an- 
swer of  the  government  had  given  him  a  carte- 
blanche. 

Lord  G.  L.  Gower  was  then  in  the  court,  and 
he  called  on  him  to  contradict,  if  he  could,  the 
statement  he  had  made.  Mr.  Perceval  had  unfor- 
tunately fallen  the  victim  of  his  desperate  resolu- 
tion. No  man  lamented  more  sincerely  than  he 
did  the  calamitous  event.  He  could  never  re- 
flect on  it  without  being  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 
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If  he  had  met  Lord  Gmrer,  in  the  desperate  reso- 
lution he  had  taken,  he  (Lord  G.}  should  hnre 
received  the  bull — and  not  Mr.  Perceval.  He 
disclaimed  most  solemnly  all  personal  or  preme- 
ditated malice  against  Mr.  Perreval. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Bellingham 
became  very  animated  and  energetic: 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
warping  of  justice,  including  all  the  various  ra- 
mifications in  which  it  operates,  occasions  more 
misery  in  the  world,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  all 
the  acts  of  God  in  a  physical  one,  with  vihii  h  he 
punishes  mankind  for  their  transgressions:  a 
confirmation  of  which,  the  single,  but  strong- 
instance  before  you,  is  one  re-rnarkable  proof. 

"  If  a  poor  unfortunate  man  stops  another  upon 
the  highway,  and  robs  him  of  but  a  fen-  shillings, 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  forfeit  his  life.  But  I 
have  been  robbed  of  my  liberty  for  years,  ill- 
treated  beyond  precedent,  torn  from  my  wife  and 
family,  bereaved  of  all  my  property  to  make  good 
the  consequences  of  such  irregularities ;  deprived 
and  bereaved  of  every  thing  that  makes  life  valu- 
able,and  then  called  upon  to  forfeit  it,  because  Mr. 
Perceval  has  been  pleased  to  patronize  iniquitv 
that  ought  to  have  been  punished,  for  the  sake  of 
a  vote  or  two  in  the  house  of  commons,  with,  per- 
haps, a  similar  good  turn  else- where. 

"  Is  there,  gentlemen,  any  comparison  between 
the  enormity  of  these  two  offenders'?  No  more 
than  a  mite  to  a  mountain.  Yet  the  one  is  car- 
ried to  the  gallows,  while  the  other  sta'ks  in  se- 
curity, fancying  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  laxv 
or  justice:  the  most  honest  man  suffers,  while 
the  other  goes  forward  in  triumph  to  new  and 
more  extended  enormities. 

"  Every  man  within  the  sound  of  iny  voice 
must  feel  for  my  situation  ;  but  by  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  must  be  felt  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
who  are  husbands  and  fathers,  and  ran  fancy 
yourselves  in  my  situation.  I  trust  that  (Ms  se- 
rious lesson  will  operate  as  a  warning  to  all  fu- 
ture ministers,  and  lead  them  to  do  the  thing  that 
is  right,  as  an  unerring  rule  of  conduct ;  for,  if 
the  superior  classes  were  more  correct  in  fheir 
proceedings,  the  extensive  ramifications  of  evil 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  hemmed  up — and 
a  notable  proof  of  the  fact  is,  that  this  court 
would  never  have  been  troubled  with  the  case 
before  it,  had  their  conduct  been  guided  by  these 
principles. 

"  1  have  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court 
for  a  period  much  longer  than  I  intended  ;  yet, 
I  trust,  they  \\ill  consider  the  awfulness  of  my 
situation  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  trespass, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  inex- 
cusable. Sooner  than  suffer  what  I  have  suffered 
for  the  last  eight  years,  I  should,  however,  con- 
sider 500  deaths,  if  it  were  possible  for  human 
nature  to  endure  them,  a  fate  far  more  preferable. 
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Lost  so  long-  to  all  the  endearments  of  my  family, 
bereaved  of  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  deprived 
of  its  greatest  sweet,  liberty ;  as  the  weary  tra- 
veller, who  has  long  been  pelted  by  the  pityless 
itorni,  welcomes  the  much-desired  inn,  1  shall 
receive  death  as  the  relief  of  all  my  sorrows.  I 
shall  not  occupy  your  attention  longer,  but  relying 
on  the  justice  of  God,  and  submitting  myself  to 
the  dictates  of  your  conscience,  I  submit  to  the 
fiat  of  my  fate,  firmly  anticipating  an  acquittal 
from  a  charge  so  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  my 
soul." 

Three  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  prisoner 
insane,  his  father  having  died  in  a  state  of  insanity. 
Sir  James  Mansfield  then  succinctly  recapi- 
tulated the  circumstances,  and  remarked,  that  the 
plea  of  insanity  could  not  be  of  any  avail  in  such 
a  case,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  pri- 
soner, at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  was  so 
far  deranged  in  his  mind,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
judging  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  Jury,  after  retiring  a  short  time,  returned 
their  verdict — Guilty.  And  the  recorder,  after 
a  solemn  and  impressive  address,  pronounced  the 
awful  sentence. 

OH  the  morning  appointed  for  Bellingham's 
execution,  May  17,  at  seven  o'clock, about  twenty 
gentlemen,  chiefly  men  of  rank,  assembled  in  the 
lord-mayor's  parlour  at  the  sessions-house.  In 
about  half-an-hoiir  the  lord-mayor  and  sheriffs 
arrived  in  full  dress  suits  of  black.  It  rained 
hard.  When  the  prisoner  appeared,  he  looked 
obout  him  with  a  quirk  and  sharp  manner,  and 
observed,  "  It  is  a  very  wet  morning."  He 
seemed  as  calm,  collected,  anil  firm,  as  any  of 
the  spectators,  quite  attentive  to  what  was  going 
forward  without  the  least  confusion.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  great-coat,  buttoned  halfway 
tip;  a  blue-and-butf  striped  waistcoat,  clay-colour- 
ed pantaloons,  white  stockings,  and  shoes.  He 
kept  on  his  round  hat,  and  looked  a  little  flushed 
in  the  fare. 

He  did  not  struggle  at  first,  and  but  very  little 
afterwards.  It  was  asserted  in  a  morning  paper, 
thatafter  his  body  was  opened,  h\s  heart  continued 
to  perform,  itrjituctionf,  or  in  other  words,  to  b? 
alive  for  four  hours  ajie.r  he  was  laid  opnn.  He 
was  a  tall,  large-boned  man,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a  thin,  long  visage,  aud  aquiline 
nose. 

A  handsome  provision  was  made  by  parliament 
for  Mrs.  Perceval  and  her  children,  immediately 
after  ibis  extraordinary  assassination.  The  Right 
Honorable  Spencer  Perceval  was  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  family.  He  was  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Egreniont,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
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»he  style  of  Lady  Arden,   Baroness  Arden,  of 
54. 


Lohait  Castle,    ira   the  county  of  Cork,  &c.   to  BOOK  IX. 
herself,  aud  her  heirs  male;   and  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ler  eldest   son,  who,   in    1802,  was 
created  a  peer  of  England,)  sister  to  Lord  North- 
ampton, was  bora  at  his  father's  house  in  Audley- 
square,  November  1,  1762.     He  was  named  after 
his  uncle  Spencer,  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  was 
brought  up  at  Charlton  in  Kent,  where  his  father 
had  a  house.     At  a  proper  age  he  was  removed 
to  Harrow  school,  whence  he  repaired  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     He  obtained  the  degree  of 
31.  A.  which  shortened  the  road  to  the  bar,  for 
thither  he  was  hastening,  having  been  entered  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  of  whicH  he  was  then  a  bencher. 
He  commenced  his  career  by  accompanying  the 
judges  through  the  midland   circuit.      On  this 
circuit  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan, 
and  first  distinguished  himself  on    the  trial   of 
George  Thomas,  of  Brackley,  in  Northampton- 
shire, for  forgery,  against  whom  he  was  retained 
as  counsel.     Mr.  Law,  now  chief-justice,  was  on 
the  other  side.     At  this  period  he  had  chambers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  together  with  a  house  in  Bed- 
ford-street,   opposite  Bedford-row,    whence   his 
family  removed  to  Hampstead.     His  practice  was 
never  very  extensive  in  Westminster  Hall,  though 
great  on  the  circuit.     He  began  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  then  removed  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.   He  was,  however,  considered  as  a  rising 
man,  aud  this  was  soon  rendered  evident,  for  he 
was  appointed  counsel  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in 
1799  he  obtained  a  silk  gown,  but   without   a 
patent  of  precedency.     His  own    university  also 
paid  him  a  high  compliment,  by  his  nomination  as 
one  of  its  two  counsel. 

From  this  period,  his  professional  preferments- 
were  rapid,  for  in  1801  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Grant  as  solicitor,  and  in  1802  became  attorney- 
general,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Edward  Law,  (Lord 
JSIIenborough ;)  the  latter  office  he  held  until 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  came  into  power  in 
1806. 

Mr.  Perceval  had  paid,  (August  10, 1790)  hirf 
homage  at  the  shrine  of  wedlock,  with  Miss  Jape 
Wilson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  Wilson,  of  Charlton,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  (His  brother,  Lord  Arden,  in  1787  mar- 
ried Margaret  Elizabeth  Wilson,  the  elder  daugh- 
ter.) With  this  lady  he  had  got  acquainted  early 
in  life,  by  the  country-seats  of  the  two  families 
happe*u>g  to  be  in  the  same  parish. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Perceval,  partly  propelled  by 
his  own  ambition,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his 
original  destination,  bad  determined  on  a  public 
parliamentary  life.  His  first  acquaintance,  at 
least  that  intimacy  between  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt 
which  laid  the  basis  of  his  advancement  in  the 
state,  commenced  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Perceval's  publishing  a  pamphlet,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  prove,  "  That  an  impeachment  by 
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BOOK  IX.  the  house  of  commons  (lit!  not  abate  by  a  disso- 

lulion  of  parliament."     It  is  said,  that  when  Mr. 

Ca.  XIII.  pjjt  became  intimate  with  him,  he  prognosticated 
warmly  of  his  future  success :  declaring,  that  his 
Intents,  stability  of  character,  conduct,  andpromp- 
lilude,  were  such,  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  lead- 
ing siur.ilions  in  government. 

At  length  an  event  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  himself  bad  an  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing the  political  arena,  and  exhibiting  his  prowess 
in  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  In  consequence  of  the 
demise  of  his  maternal  uncle,  April  7,  171)6,  a 
vacancy  for  the  representation  of  the  borougb  of 
Northampton  took  place,  as  his  first  cousin,  Lord 
Compton,  by  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  of  course 
vacated  his  seat. 

Mr.  Perceval  gave  a  brilliant  example  of  his 
talents  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  house  of 
commons.  His  figure  was,  indeed,  far  from 
••ommanding,  and  his  delivery  wanted  dignity. 
He  spoke,  however,  with  great  ease  aud  grace ; 
and  his  clear  and  musical  voice,  joined  to  the  be- 
nevolent softness  and  unaffected  placidity  of  his 
manners,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  house. 
No  man  was  heard  with  more  favor ;  because  no 
man  was  ever  treated  by  him  but  with  kindness 
and  civility.  His  first  speech  was  on  the  assessed 
tax-bill.  He  was  well  attended  to  by  the  house, 
and  followed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  commented 
on,  and  answered  several  of  the  arguments  ;  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  "  that  this  was  a  speech 
of  great  talent,  great  ingenuity,  and  considerable 
force!" 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Perceval  paid  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  matters  of  finance.  He  ob- 
served, in  reply  to  some  observations  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Tierney,  "  that  tricking  in  love,  and  trick- 
ing the  public,  were  both,  in  his  opinion,  unques- 
tionably immoral." 

Soon  after,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  attained 
the  first  grand  step  in  his  profession,  having  been 
appointed  solicitor-general  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  In  1802,  he  became  attorney-general. — 
When  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  he  went  into  the  court  of  chancery,  where 
his  practice  soon  became  considerable.  He  was 
principally  opposed  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  and 
though  he  was  inferior  as  a  practical  -lawyer,  he 
excelled  him  greatly  as  a  speaker,  and  made  the 
best  stand  that  was  ever  made  against  that  po- 
pular advocate  in  the  chancery-court.  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  he  again  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Perceval  in  his  office.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  second  coalition,  to  the  full  as  sin- 
gular as  the  first,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville, 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  power.  This  administration,  how- 
fier,  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  it  continued 
only  during  a  year,  a  week,  and  a  day;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  Mr.  Perceval  obtained 


a  seat  in  tbe  cabinet,  and  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  which  office  he  held  till  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1809,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  prime  minister  of  the  country.  He 
was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  was 
assassinated,  his  lady  being  then  pregnant  with 
her  twentieth  child. 

The  Right  Hon.  ]\.  Vansittart  succeeded  Mr. 
Perceval  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Several  captures  of  French  privateers  were 
made  this  year;  and  some  brilliant  actions  were 
fought  by  the  British  navy,  as  usual.  The  Ame- 
thyst frigate,  of  forty  guns,  having  on  board  400 
men,  and  300  troops,  was  captured  by  the  South- 
ampton, of  thirty-two  guns,  Captain  Sir  J.  Yeo, 
after  an  action  of  two  hours:  the  former  had  -300 
men  killed  (including  the  French  captain)  and 
wounded ;  the  latter,  only  twelve  men  lulled  aud 
wounded. 

The  Victorious,  Captain  Talbot,  attacked  a 
squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  and  after  a  most  gallant 
action  (April  10),  captured  the  Rivoli,  a  now 
80-guu  ship,  and  862  men.  The  Victorious  had 
only  506  men,  sixty  of  whom  were  in  the  sick- 
list.  The  action  was  long  and  severe. 

L'Arianne  and  L'Andromache,  of  44  guns, 
and  450  men  each,  and  the  Mameluke  brig,  of 
18  guns,  and  150  men,  were  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Northumberland,  Captain  Hotham,  011  the  ~~d 
of  May. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  national  slore- 
ship,  La  Dorade,  of  14  guns,  and  eighty-six  men, 
was  accomplished  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Bouverie, 
of  the  Medusa.  The  ship  was  carried,  after  a 
desperate  struggle :  the  whole  of  her  crew,  ex- 
cept twenty-three  taken,  being  killed  or  drowned. 
The  Medusa  had  none  killed,  and  only  five 
wounded. 

Sir  James  Saumarcz,  i:i  (lie  Dictator,  with  the 
Podargus,  Calypso,  and  FJamer  guu-brig,  at- 
tacked the  Danish  force,  far  superior  in  numbers, 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  and  took  the  Nayaden, 
of  48  guns,  and  335  men;  Laaland,  of  20  guns, 
and  120  men;  Samsoe,  of  18  guns,  and  120  men; 
and  Kiel,  of  18  guns,  and  120  meu.  The  Naya- 
den,  Laaden,  and  Samsee,  were  abandoned,  being 
complete  wrecks.  Several  gun-boats  were  sunk. 
The  privateer  La  Ville  de  Caen,  M'as,  after  an 
action  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  boarded  in  a  most 
spirited  manner,  and  taken  by  bjs  majesty's 
schooner  Sealark,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Warrand. 
Le  Courier  was  taken  by  Captain  Harper,  of 
the  Saracen  sloop.  The  French  captain,  M. 
Juan,  and  two  of  the  crew,  were  desperately 
wounded,  before  they  surrendered.  Other  ves- 
sels, belonging  to  (lie  French,  were  captured; 
and  very  few  of  the  British  lost:  indeed,  the 
latter  suffered  more  by  fetorrns  at  this  period  than 
by  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Events  u-hich  led  to  Hostilities  between  Russia  and  France. — Mutual  Preparations  for  War.— 

Commencement  of  Hostilities. 


TOWARDS  the   close  of  the  year  1810,  Russia 
altered   her  political  system,     ller  ukase  of  De- 
cember 19  destroyed  the  commercial  relations  of 
France  with  that  empire,  and  admitted  English 
commerce,  contrary  to  treaty,  into  her  ports ;  her 
armings,  which  commenced   in  1811,  threalened 
the  invasion  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  and,  finally, 
the  protest  respecting  Oldenburg  annihilated  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between   France  and.  Russia. 
It  no  longer  existed  when  on   both  sides  armies 
were    forming    for   reciprocal  observation.     The 
whole  of  the  last  mentioned  year  was  spent  by 
France  in  conference  and  negociation  with  Rus- 
sia, in  the  hope  of  withdrawing,  if  possible,  the, 
cabinet  of  Petersburg!)  from  the  war,  upon  which 
it  appeared  to  be  resolved,  and  to  obtain  a.  know- 
ledge of  its- real  intentions.     It  was  proved  to  the 
certainty  of  evidence,  that  that  power  proposed 
at  the  same  time  to  depart  from  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  place  herself  in  peace  with 
England,  and    to    menace  the   existence  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  making  use  of  the  pretexts  of 
indemnities  claimed  for  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

In  February,  1811,  five  divisions  of  the  Russian 
army  quitted  the  Danube  by  forced  marches,  and 
proceeded  to  Poland.  By  this  movement  Russia 
sacrificed  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  When  the 
Russian  armies  were  united  and  formed,  a  pro- 
test against  France  appeared,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  every  cabinet.  Russia  by  that  an- 
nounced, that  she  felt  no  wish  even  to  save  ap- 
pearances; and  all  means  of  conciliation  employed 
on  the  part  of.  Fran.ce  were  ineffectual. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  six  months 
after  it  was  manifest  in  France  that  all  this  could 
end  only  in  war,  preparations  were  made  for  it, 
and  the  consequent  divisions  of  the  French 
armies  were,  of  course,  more  favorable  to  the 
Spanish  cause.  The  garrison  of  Dantzig  was 
increased  to  20,000  men.  Stores  of  every  des- 
cription were  conveyed  to  that  place;  and  con- 
siderable suras  of  money  were  placed  at  the  dis- 


posal  of  the  department  of  engineers,  for  the  aug-    BOOK  X: 

mentation  of  its  fortifications.     The  French  army   

was  placed  on  the  war  establishment.  The  ca-  CHAP.  I. 
valry,  the  train  artillery,  and  the  military  baggage 
train,  were  completed.  In  March,  1812,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Austria,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  furnish  30,000 
men ;  the  preceding  month  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  France  and  Prussia.. 

The  following  ukase  was  published  by  the 
Russian  government  at  this  time : — 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Alexander  the  first, 
emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  &c. 

"  The  present  situation  of  Europe  requires  the 
adoption  of  firm  and  strong  measures,  as  well  as 
indefatigable  vigilance  and  energetic  exertions,  so 
as  to  fortify  our  extensive  empire,  in  the  most  for- 
midable way  possible,  againstall  hostile  enterprise. 
Our  bold  and  courageous  Russian  nation  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with,  all 
the  surrounding  nations;  but,  when  storms  have 
threatened  our  empire,  patriots,  of  all  ranks  and 
stations,  were  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  the 
defence  of  their  religion  and  laws. . 

"  Now  there  appears  to  be  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  increase  the  number  of  our  troops  by  a 
new  levy.  Our  strong  forces  are  already  at  their 
posts,  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  ;•  their  bra- 
very and  courage  are  known-  to  all  the 'world. 
The  confidence  of  their  emperor  and  government 
is  with  them.  Their  faith  and  love  to  their  coun- 
try will  make  them  irresistible  against  a  far  supe- 
rior force.  With  the  same  paternal  care  have  we 
adopted  all  defensive  measures  to  secure  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  and  every  one ;  and 
therefore  order,  1st,  To  raise  in  the  whole  em- 
pire, from  each  500  men,  two  recruits ;  2dly,  To 
commence  in  all  our  governments  two  weeks  after 
the  receipt  of  the  ukase,  and  to  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  a  month ;  3dly,  To  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations laid  down,  with  respect  to  the  levy  of  re- 
cruits, by  an  ukase  presented  to  the  senate,  and 
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BOOK  X.  dated  September  IG,  IS  1 1  ;  4lhly,  The  recruits 
-  to  be  kept  in  the  garrison  towns,  with  the  garrison 
'•_}•     and  interior  battalions,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
recruits    for  provisionary   depots   are    kept   and 
brought  up. 

"  The  immediate  fulfilment  of  this  order,  for 
raising  of  recruits  during  the  period  fixed,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  senate.  "  ALKXANUER. 
"St.  Petersburg!),  March  2:3,  1812." 

Several  applications  had,  at  this  period,  been 
made  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  the  French 
government,  to  give  Bonaparte  an  interview, 
which  the  former  very  wisely  declined. 

In  April,  the  first  corps  of  the  French  grand 
army  marched  for  the  Oder ;  the  second  corps  to 
the  Elbe;  the  tlurd  corps  to  the  Lower  Oder; 
the  fourth  corps  set  out  from  Verona,  crossed  the 
Tyrol,  and  proceeded'  to  Silesia.  The  guards 
left  Paris.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  took  the  command  of  bis  army,  quitled 
St.  Petersburg-h.  and  moved  his  head-quarters  to 
Wilna.  On  quitting  St.  Petersburg!),  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  hailed  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  War  with 
France  was  by  no  means  unpopular  in  Russia, 
for  it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  inevitable. 

Some  days  before  the  emperor's  departure, 
JLauriston  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  pretending 
that  the  French  troops  had  advanced  towards 
the  Russian  frontiers  without  orders  from  Bona- 
parte; and  adding,  that  with  the  permission  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  he  would  send  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  to  direct  them  to  countermarch. 
The  answer  of  Alexander  was,  that  the  French 
marshals  were  not  in  the  habit  of  acting  without 
orders ;  that  he  (Lauriston)  might  act  as  he 
thought  proper, — but  his  own  resolution  was  irre- 
versibly taken.  It  is  supposed  that  this  answer 
decided  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  from  Paris. 

In  tlie  commencement  of  May,  the  first  corps 
arrived  on  the  Vistula,  at  Elbing  and  IMnrien- 
burg;  the  second  corps  at  Marienwerder,  the 
third  corps  at  Thorn,  the  fourth  and  sixth  corps 
at  Plock,  the  fifth  corps  assembled  at  Warsaw, 
tin;  eighth  corp*  on  the  right  of  Warsaw,  and  the 
seventh  corps  at  Pulawy.  The  French  emperor 
set  out  from  St.  Cloud  on  the  9th  of  May;  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  on  the  1.3th,  the  Elbe  on  the  29(1), 
and  the  Vistula  en  the  16th  of  June. 

AH  the  means  of  effecting  an  understanding 
between  the  two  empires  became  impossible. 
General  Narbonne,  aid-de-camp  to  the  French 
emperor,  was  dispatched  to  Wilna,  and  could 
remain  there  only  a  few  days.  By  that  was 
gained  tie  proot,  that  the  demand  which  had 
been  made  by  Prince  Hurakin,  and  in  which  he 
declared,  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any  ex- 
planation before  France  had  evacuated  the  ter- 
ritory of  her  own  allies,  iu  order  to  leave  them  at 
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the  mercy  of  Russia,  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  that 
cabinet. 

The  first  corps  advanced  to  the  Pregel.  The 
Prince  of  Eckiuuhl  had  his  bead-quarters,  on  the 
llth  of  June,  at  Konigsberg. 

The  Marshal  Duke  of  Reggio,  commanding  the 
second  corps,  bad  his  head-quarters  at  Wehlau; 
the  Marshal  Duke  of  Elchingen,  commanding  the 
third  corps,  at  Soldass;  the  prince  Viceroy,  at 
Rastenberg;  the  King  of  Westphalia,  at  War- 
saw; the  Prince  Poniatowski,  at  Pultusk.  The 
French  emperor  moved  his  head-quarters,  on  the 
12th,  to  Konigsberg,  on  the  Pregel ;  on  the  17th 
to  Insterburg;  and  on  the  19th  to  Gumbinnen. 

A  slight  hope  of  accommodation  still  remained. 
The  emperor  had  given  orders  to  Count  JLauristou 
to  wait  on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  or  on  his  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  arid  to  ascertain  whether 
there  might  not  yet  l»e  some  means  of  obtaining 
a  reconsideration  of  the  demand  of  Prince  Kura- 
kiii.  and  of  reconciling  the  honor  of  France,  and 
the  interest  of  her  allies,  with  the  opening  of  a 
ucgociation. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  previously  swayed 
the  Russian  cabinet  upon  various  pretexts,  pre- 
vented Count  Lauriston  from  accomplishing  his 
mission;  and  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  that 
an  ambassador,  under  circumstances  of  so  much 
importance,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interview, 
either  with  the  sovereign  or  his  minister.  The 
secretary  of  legation,  Prevost,  carried  this  intel- 
ligence to  Gumbinnen;  and  the  emperor  issued 
orders  to  march,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
Nicmen.  Napoleon  then  caused  a  proclamation 
to  the  soldiers  to  be  inserted  in  the  orders  of  the 
army;  in  which  it  is  said,  "  At  Tilsit,  Russia 
swore  eternal  alliance  with  France,  and  war  with 
England.  She  now  violates  her  oaths.  She  re- 
fuses to  give  any  explanation  of  her  strange  con- 
duct, until  the  eagles  of  France  shall  have  re- 
passed  the  Rhine,  leaving,  by  such  a  movement, 
our  allies  at  her  mercy.'' 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  King  of  Naples,  Mho 
commanded  the  cavalry,  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  within  two  leagues  of  the  Niemen, 
upon  its  left  bank.  The  marshal  Prince  of  Eck- 
muhl,  commanding  the  first  corps,  moved  his 
head-quarters  to  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest  of 
Pilwisky.  The  second  corps,  and  the  imperial 
guards,  followed  the  line  of  march  of  the  first 
corps.  The  third  corps  took  the  direction  of 
Marienpol;  the  viceroy,  with  the  fourth  and  sixth 
corns,  which  remained  in  the  rear,  marched  upon 
Kalwarry.  The  King  of  Westphalia  proceeded 
to  Novogorod,  with  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
corps.  The  first  Austrian  corps,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  quitted  Lemberg, 
made  a  movement  on  its  left,  and  drew  near  to 
Lublin.  The  pontoon  train,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Eble,  arrived  on  the  23d  within  two 
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leagues  of  the  Niemen.  On  the  23d,  at  two  iu 
the  morning,  the  French  emperor  arrived  at  the 
advanced-posts  near  Kuwno,  took  a  Polish  cloak 
and  cap  from  one  of  (he  light  cavalry,  and  in- 
spected the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  accompanied 
by  General  Haxo,  of  the  engineers,  alone.  On 
the  24th,  he  proceeded  to  Kowno. 

At  this  period  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  at 
Wilna,  where  he  had  been  for  sometime  with 
part  of  his  court  and  guards,  and  one  part  of  his 
army  occupied  Rouikontbiii  and  Novtroki.  The 
Russian  General  Bagawout,  commanding  the 
second  corps,  and  a  part  of.  the  Russian  army, 
having  been  cut  off  from  Wilna,  had  no  other 
means  of  safety  than  by  proceeding  towards  the 
Dwiua.  Several  Cossack  officers,  and  officers 
charged  with  dispatches,  were  captured  by  the 
French  light  cavalry. 

The  Niemen,  it  should  be  observed,  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  .as 
iar  as  Ko\vno.  The  communications  by  water 
are'  also  secured  as  far  as  Dantzic,  and  with  the 
Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe.  The  Wilia, 
•which  flows  by  Wilna,  is  navigable  for  very  small 
boats  from  Kowno  to  Wilna.  Wilna,  the  capital 
of  Lithuania,  is  also  the  chief  town  of  all  Polish 
Russia.  Wilna  contains  from  25  to  30,000  in- 
habitants,  with  a  great  number  of  convents  and 
fine  public  buildings.  About  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  Russians  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  had  passed  the  river  at  Kowno,  the  Rus- 
sian court  left  the  place. 

The  following  were  the  general  orders  of  his 
Russian  imperial  majesty  to  the  armies,  given  at 
Wilua,  June  13  (o.  s.)  25. 

"  For  a  long  time  past  we  had  remarked  the 
hostile  comportment  of  the  French  emperor  to- 
wards Russia;  but  we  still  hoped,  through  mo- 
derate and  pacific  measures,  to  avert  hostilities. 
— At  last,  notwithstanding  all  our  wishes  to  main- 
tain peace,  we  witnessed  an  incessant  repetition 
of  open  outrages,  which  compelled  us  to  arm, 
and  to  assemble  our  troops ;  though  still,  while 
we  could  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation, we  remained  within  the  confines  of  our 
empire;  and  without  violating  peace,  were  pre- 
pared for  defence.  All  these  moderate  and 
pacific  measures  could  not  secure  to  us  the  tran- 
quillity of  which  we  were  desirous.  The  French 
emperor,  by  an  attack  upon  our  troops  at  Kowno, 
has  already  commenced  war;  and  consequently 
nothing  farther  remains  for  us,  but,  while  we  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  the 
author  and  defender  of  truth,  to  pjace  our  force 
in  opposition  to  the  force  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  our  generals,  our  chiefs, 
and  warriors,  of  their  duty,  and  of  their  valour.  In 
their  veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  Sclavonians,  so 
hrjjfhly  renowned  of  old  for  their  victories.  Sol* 
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diers!     You  are  the  defenders  of  religion,  your  BOOK  X- 
country,  and  independence.  •     • 

"  I  am  with  you.     God  is  on  your  side.  CHAP.  I. 


"  ALEXANDER."  ^" 

On  the  27th  the  French  emperor  arrived  at  the 
advanced-posts,  and  put  the  army  in  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  approaching  Wilna,  and  attacking 
the  Russian  army  at  day-break  of  the  28th, 
should  it  wish  to  defend  Wilna,  or  retard  its  cap- 
ture, in  order  to  save  the  immense  magazines 
which  it  had  there.  One  Russian  division  oc- 
cupied Troki,  and  another  division  was  on  the 
heights  of  Traka.  At  this  time  the  Emperor 
Alexander  issued  the  following  proclamation  to 
his  subjects : 

"  The  French  troops  have  passed  the  borders 
of  our  empire — a  complete  treacherous  attack  is 
the  reward  of  the  observance  of  our  alliance.  For 
the  preservation  of  peace  I  have  exhausted  every 
possible  means  consistently  with  the  honor  of  my 
throne  and  the  advantage  of  my  people.  All  my 
endeavours  have  been  in  vain.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  fully  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to 
ruin  Russia.  The  most  moderate  proposals  on 
our  parts  have  remained  without  an  answer. 
This  sudden  surprise  has  shewn,  in  an  unequi- 
vocal manner,  the  groundlessness  of  his  pacific 
promises,  which  he  lately  repeated — There  there- 
fore remain  no  further  steps  for  me  to  take,  but 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  employ  all  .the 
means  that  have  been  granted  me  by  providence 
to  use  force  against  force.  I  place  full  confidence 
in  the  zeal  of  my  people,  and  on  the  bravery  of 
my  troops.  As  they  are  threatened  in  the  middle 
of  their  families,  they  will  defend  them  with 
their  national  bravery  and  energy.  Providence 
will  crown  with  success  our  just  cause.  The 
defence  of  our  native  country,  the  maintenance 
of  our  independence  and  national  honor,  have 
compelled  us  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  I  will 
not  sheath  my  sword  so  long  as  there  is  a  single 
enemy  within  my  imperial  borders. 

(Signed)  "  ALEXANDER." 

At  day-break  of  the  28th,  the  King  of  Naples 
put  himself  in  motion  with  the  advanced-guard, 
and  the  light  cavalry  of  General  Count  Bruyeres. 
The  marshal  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  supported  him 
with  his  corps.  The  Russians  every  where  re- 
tired. After  exchanging  some  cannon-shot,  they 
crossed  the  Wiiia  in  haste,  burned  the  wooden 
bridge  of  Wilna,  and  set  fire  to  immense  -ma- 
gazines, valued  at  many  millions  of  rubles ;  more 
than  150,000  quintals  of  flour,  an  immense  sup- 
ply of  forage  and  oats,  and  »  great  mass  of  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  were  burned.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  warlike  stores  was  destroyed 
and  thrown  into  the  Wilia.  At  mid-day  the 
French  emperor  entered  Wilna.  In  the  afternoon 
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BOOK  X.  the  bridge  over  the  Wilia  was  re-established,  and 
another  constructed. 

The  division  of  Bruyeres  followed  the  enemy  by 
the  left  bank.  In  a  slight  affair  with  their  rear, 
about  eighty  carriages  were  taken  from  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Polish  light-horse  of  the  guard  made 
a  charge  OB  the  right  bank  of  the  Wilia,  put  to 
rout,  pursued,  ami  made  prisoners,  a,  considerable 
number  of  Cossacks. 

On  the  25tb,  the  Duke  of  Reggio  crossed  the 
Wilia ;  and  next  day  he  marched  upon  Javou, 
and  on  the  27th  ou  Chatoui.  This  movement 
obliged  the  Prince  of  Wittgenstein,  commandant 
of  the  first  corps  of  the  Russian  army,  to  eva- 
cuate all  Samogitia,  and  the  country  lying  bt- 
tween  Kowno  and  the  sea ;  and  to  retire  upon 
Wilkomir,  after  obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  two 
regiments  of  the  guards. 

On  the  28th  a  rencounter  took  place  opposite 
Devekovo.  The  Russians  were  driven  from 
one  position  to  another;  and  passed  the  bridge 
with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they  could  not 
set  fire  to  it.  The  Russians  lost  300  prisoners, 
among-  whom  ware  several  officers,  and  about 
100  killed  or  wounded.  The  French  loss  amount- 
ed to  about  fifty  men,  as  they  said. 

The  Russians  then  set  fire  to  their  grand  ma- 
gazine at  Wilkomir;  but  a  part  of  it  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  French. 

Hitherto  the  campaign  had  not  been  sangui- 
nary ;  and  in  all  the  skirmishes  the  French  did 
not  make  above  1,000  prisoners.  But  the  Rus- 
sians lost  the  capital  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Polish  provinces.  All  the  magazines  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  lines,  the  result  of  two  years  care, 
and  valued  at  more  than  20,000,000  of  rubles, 
were  consumed  by  the  flames,  except  that  part 
which  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French.  In 
short,  the  headquarters  of  the  French  army  were 
now  in  the  place  where  the  Russian  court  had 
fixed  its  residence  for  six  weeks. 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  triple 
line  of  magazines,  the  Emperor  Alexander  gave 
orders  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  maga- 
zines at  Witepsk,  Ostrow,  Weliki-Louke,  and 
Pskoff. 

The  Russian  army  was  still  posted  and  orga- 
nized in  a  very  advantageous  manner.  The  first 
rorps,  commanded  by  Prince  Wittgenstein,  con- 
sisted of  18,000  men,  including  artillery  and  sap- 
pers. The  second  corps,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Bagawout,  consisted  of  the  same  numerical 
force.  The  third  corps,  commanded  by  General 
Schomaloff,  amounted  to  24,000  men.  The 
fourth  corps,  commanded  by  General  Ttitschkoff, 
consisted  of  18,000  men.  The  imperial  guards 
were  at  Wilna.  The  sixth  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Doctorow,  consisted  of  18,000  men ; 
this  corps  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Prince  BagraHon.  The  fifth  corps  was  com- 
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manded  by  Prince  Bagration,  and  amounted  to 
40,000  men. 

Notwithstanding  this  immense  army  of  the 
Russians,  the  French  continued  to  advance,  and 
the  Russians  to  retreat,  destroying  almost  every 
thing  in  their  way.  The  immense  magazines 
which  they  had  in  Samogitia  were  burned  by 
themselves,  which  occasioned  an  enormous  loss, 
not  only  to  their  finances,  but  still  more  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  people. 

The  corps  of  Doctorow,  however,  (viz.  the 
sixth  corps,)  was,  till  the  27th  of  June,  without 
any  orders,  and  had  made  no  movement.  On  the 
28th  it  assembled,  and  put  itself  in  motion,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  Dwiira.  On  (he  30th,  its 
advanced-guard  entered  Soleinicki.  It  was  charg- 
ed by  (he  light  cavalry  of  General  Baron  Borae 
Sonlt,  and  driven  eut  of  the  village.  Doctorow, 
perceiving  that  he  was  anticipated,  turned  to  the 
right,  and  made  for  Ochmiana.  General  Baron 
Pajol  arrived  at  that  place  with  his  light  cavalry, 
at  the  moment  whenDoctorow's  van-guard  entered 
it.  General  Pajol  charged.  The  Russians  were 
sabred  and  overthrown  in  the  town.  General 
Doctorow,  perceiving  that  his  route  was  inter- 
cepted, fell  back  upon  Olchanoui.  Marshal  the 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  with  a  division  of  infantry, 
the  cuirassiers  of  the  division  of  Count  Valence, 
and  the  second  regiment  of  light  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  moved  upon  Ochmiana,  in  order  to  support 
General  Pajol.  The  corps  of  Doctorow,  thus  cut 
off  and  driven  towards  the  south,  continued  to  pro- 
secute the  movement  on  the  right  by  forced 
marches,  with  a  sacrifice  of  its  baggage,  upon 
•Smoroghoui,  Danowcheff,  and  Robouiluicki, 
whence  he  made  for  the  Dwina.  This  move- 
ment had  been  foreseen  by  the  French ;  aud 
General  Nansouty,  with  a  division  of  cuirassiers, 
the  division  of  light  cavalry  of  Count  Bruyeres, 
and  Count  Moran's  division  of  infantry,  advanced 
to  Mikailitchki,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  this  corps. 
He  arrived  on  the  3d  of  July  at  Swin,  at  the  time 
when  it  passed  that  place,  and  pushed  it  briskly. 
He  took  a  large  number  of  waggons,  and  obliged 
the  Russians  to  abandon  some  hundreds  of  bag- 
gage-carts. From  these  incessant  skirmishes 
Doctorow's  army  suffered  in  a  very  severe  manner. 

Torrents  of  rain  fell  at  this  time  during  thirty- 
six  hours,  without  intermission.  The  weather 
suddenly  changed  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme 
cold.  Several  thousands  of  horses  perished  by 
the  effects  of  this  sudden  transition ;  and  con- 
voys of  artillery  were  stopped  by  the  mud.  By 
this  terrible  storm,  the  march  of  the  French 
army  was  retarded. 

Though  the  French  troops  were  assembled  by 
the  end  of  April,  warlike  operations  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  12th  of  June.  These  operations 
lasted  five  days,  but  were  productive  of  no  attack. 
In  the  several  skirmishes  which  took  place,  the 
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Grand  Cossacks  distinguished  themselves.  The 
Russian  troops  had  been  ordered  to  concentrate, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  until 
Prince  Bagratieu's  approach. 

Major-general  Korf,  commanding  the  rear- 
guard of  the  2d  and  3d  corps,  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  in  the  road  to  Desna,  and 
the  horse-artillery,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Ceunt  Kuiusoff*. 

On  the  l!Sth  of  June,  o.  s.  (June  30,)  Cap- 
tain Galewa,  of  the  regiment  of  Polish  Hu- 
lans,  was  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  party,  with 
a  squadron  intrusted  to  him,  by  the  orders  of 
Major-geaeral  Korf.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  he  received  orders  to  pass  the  village  Lan- 
tupa,  and  to  take  his  course  to  the  towu  of  Swen- 
ziany.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
having  collected  his  out-parties,  he  set  out  with  a 
view  of  returning  to.  his  regiment ;  but  all  the 
places  through  which  he  had  to  pass  were 
already  occupied  by  three  regiments  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Captain  Galewa  seeing  himself  thus 
cut  off,  formed  his  squadron  in  columi ,  and  cut 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  troops.  Having 
succeeded  in  dashing  through"  jthese,  he  was  a 
second  time  met,  in  a  wood,  by  a  party  of  chas- 
seurs, who  endeavoured  to  intercept  his  route ; 
but  he  quickly  put  them  to  flight.  His  loss  con- 
sisted in  one  officer,  and  forty-six  privates  ;  and 
that  of  the  enemy  in  two  chiefs  of  squadron,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Hulans,  grenadiers, 
and  chasseurs,  killed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, the  French,  according  to  tbeir  bulletins, 
won  every  victory,  and  the  Russians,  according 
to  their  accounts,  sustained  no  loss.  The  latter 
had,  indeed,  to  repel  an  atrocious  invasion  under 
great  disadvantages.  The  population  of  the 
Russian  empire  has  a  character  peculiarly  its 
own.  It  is  spread  over  such  a  vast  surface  and 
extent  of  country,  that  it  is  a  point  of  time  and  diffi- 
culty to  collect  it  into  a  given  place  of  union. 
When  such  a  power,  therefore,  was  invaded  by  a 
strong  and  even  numerous  army,  the  first  diffi- 
culty was  to  collect  such  a  force  as  might  meet 
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the  inroad.  Russia  got  over  this  difficulty,  and  BOOK  X. 
very  wisely  appointed  comnrftiders,  well  known 
for  their  skill,  experience,  and  fidelity.  The 
Cossacks  were  also  useful  men  in  the  field.  No- 
thing can  elude  a  Cossack's  activity,  escape  his 
penetration,  or  surprise  his  vigilance.  Mounted 
on  a  very  little  ill-conditioned,  but  well-bred 
horse,  which  can  walk  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  with  ease,  or  in  his  speed  dispute  the 
race  with  the  swiftest;  with  a  short  whip  on  his 
wrist,  armed  with  the  lance,  a  pistol  in  his  gir- 
dle, and  a  sword,  be  never  fears  a  competitor  in 
single  combat.  The  Cossacks  act  in  dispersion, 
and  when  they  do  re-unite  to  charge,  it  is  not 
with  a  systematic  formation,  but  en  masse,  or 
what  in  Germany  is  called  the  Swarm  attack. 
No  cavalry  has  power,  like  them,  to  march  for 
days  and  nights,  climbing  hills,  swimming  rivers, 
and  windingthrough  valleys  without  interruption. 

The  defeat  of  Marmont,  by  Lord  Wellington, 
on  the  plains  of  Salamanca,  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  this  glorious 
achievement  was  very  properly  celebrated  at  this 
period,  by  illuminations  in  England.  A  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  same,  was  also  read  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  The  victory  of  Salamanca  confirmed 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  generous  purpose 
of  making  another  venture  for  the  safety  of 
Europe.  It  strengthened  the  hands  and  coun- 
cils of  the  Russian  ministry,  and  provided  them 
with  strong  arguments  to  oppose  the  peace- 
party  of  the  court  of  Petersburg^.  No  victory, 
in  the  cowse  of  the  war,  happened  more  oppor- 
tunely for  every  interest — for  England,  Spain, 
and  the  northern  allies ;  and  no  defeat  was  at- 
tended with  more  serious  consequences  to  the 
now-declining-  hopes  of  the  French  emperor. 

Moscow  had  contributed  towards  the  war 
3,000,000  of  silver  rubles,  and  100,000  men  equip- 
ped. At  St.  Petersburgh  immense  subscriptions 
were  made,  and  70,000  men  were  there  organised. 
The  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  all  ranks  in  Old 
Russia,  in  succouring  the  army,  was  beyond  de- 
scription. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Battle*  of  Dreisa:—Ofniga;—OfOstrovno;—OfMohilow;—Of  Polotzk ;— Of  SmoletuJco  ;— 
Of  Valentino. ;  and  of  Borodino. — The  French  enter  Moscow. — Observations. 

THE  first  Russian  army,  after  passing  Po-  st«in,  which  had  been  strengthened  with  some 
lotzk,  made  forced  marches  towards  Witepsk.  battalions  of  reserve,  remained  at  Drissa,  in  order 
The  corps  of  Lieutenant-general  Count  WiUgen-  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
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BOOK  X.  as  to  secure  the  Pskowisch  road.    To  eft'ect  a 
junction   of  the  two  armies  was  the  principal  ob- 


CHAP.  II.  ject  of  their  movements.  Prince  Bagration's  ad- 
vanced-guard, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Najewskji,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magilew.  General  PlatoflT,  who  commanded  the 
rear-guard  of  Prince  Bagration,  was  attacked 
near  Romanoff*  by  seven  French  regiments  of 
cavalry,  of  the  King  of  Westphalia's  corps,  which 
were  totally  defeated,  and  pursued  for  fifteen 
wersts.  In  this  action,  the  first  regiment  of 
cavalry,  Yagers,  one  of  the  best  of  the  enemy's 
regiments,  and  one  cavalry  grenadier-regiment, 
were  entirely  destroyed  ;  two  colonels,  sixteen 
officers,  and  800  privates,  taken  prisoners. 

The  corps  of  Prince  Wittgenstein  having 
passed  the  Dwina,  and  retiring  towards  Riga, 
General  Lewes  was  charged  with  covering  the 
retreat  of  that  prince.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
there  look  place  between  him  and  the  Prussian 
Generals  Growert  and  Kleist,  an  action  in  which 
the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat,  having  lost 
300  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

The  west  suburbs  of  Riga,  with  all  the  timber 
and  piles  of  masts,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
Four  thousand  Russians  were  obliged  to  cut 
through  12,000  Prussians,  (allies  of  the  French) 
near  Mittau,  and  retreated  into  Riga. 

In  the  battle  of  Mohilow,  July  23,  the  French 
claimed  the  victory  over  Prince  Bagration.  On 
the  25th  they  attacked  the  advanced-guard  of 
General  Bagration,  but  were  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  8,000  men.  On  the  same  day  the  main 
Russian  army  was  attacked,  and  equally  suc- 
cessful, the  French  being  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
3,000  men.  On  the  30th  and  31st  a  French 
corps,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  at- 
tacked the  Russians  under  the  command  of  General 
Osterman,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, leaving  3,000  prisoners,  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  ;  their  loss  in 
killed  was  estimated  at  5,000  men. 

It  was  reported  at  this  time,  on  the  authority 
of  a  private  letter  from  Riga,  that  a  gentleman, 
whose  country-seat'  was  at  a  distance  from  that 
town,  was  approached  by  the  army  under  Mac- 
donald,  which  officer,  and  fourteen  others,  were 
invited  to  partake  of  an  elegant  dinner.  They 
were  hospitably  entertained,  and  in  every  re- 
spect treated  with  liberality;  in  return  for  which, 
on  the  close  of  the  evening,  3Iacdonald  ordered 
every  article  of  plate  to  be  removed  from  the 
table,  which,  with  every  other  valuable  article, 
was  packed  up  and  conveyed  away.  The  pro- 
prietor did  not  venture  to  complain,  but  made  his 
escape,  lest  he  might  be  compelled  to  accompany 
his  plate. 

The  first  Russian  army  took  a  strong  position 
near  Witepsk,  and  during  their  march,  even  from 
Polotzk,  the  enemy  never  dared  to  attack  a  single 


corps  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  small 
skirmishes  of  the  van-guard  along  the  banks  of 
the  Dwina,  across  which  river  the  Russian  ca- 
valry frequently  swam,  for  the  purpose  of  soi/.- 
ing  the  enemy's  piquets,  were  always  to  their 
advantage.  After  their  arrival,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  strong  reconnoisances  decisive  with  regard 
to  the  junction  with  the  first.  In  the  night,  be- 
tween the  13th  and  14th  of  July  (o.  s.)  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  who  had  received  information  of 
patroles  of  the  enemy  having  shewn  themselves1 
on  the  road  to  Bischenkowitschi,  gave  orders  to 
Count  Osterman  Tolstoc  to  direct  his  march  to- 
wards that  place,  with  his  corps.  Scarcely  had 
Count  Tolstoc  advanced  three  wersts,  before  he 
fell  in  with  the  enemy's  videttes.  Two  videttes 
were  taken,  but  the  third  escaped,  and  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  French  van-guard.  These  caused 
immediately  a  regiment  to  march  out  against  the 
two  hussar  squadrons  of  the  guard,  which  were  in 
front  of  this  column.  They  charged  the  enemy, 
and  immediately  overthrew  him,  but  pursuing 
with  too  much  ardour,  they  fell  in  with  tlie  whole 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  by  whom  they  were  pur- 
sued close  in  with  the  Ru-siau  infantry.  Count 
Osterman  then  continued  his  motions,  and  found 
the  enemy  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Ostrovno.  The  battle  com- 
menced with  a  cannonade,  which  continued  se- 
veral hours.  Both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy.  The  greater  number  of  warriors  were 
on  the  French  side,  but  the  valour  of  the  Rus- 
sians overcame  every  thing.  They  not  only  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  but  even 
pursued  the  enemy  four  wersts  beyond  his  po- 
sition. Great  loss  was  sustained  on  both  sides. 

The  corps  of  General  Doctorow,  who  had  di- 
rections to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bischen  Kolwitsch,  where  a  part 
of  their  troops  were  discovered  marching  towards 
him,  began  to  make  motions  which  retarded  their 
progress.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  suffer 
them  (o  pass  the  Dwina,  in  order  to  join  the  army 
which  was  stationed  near  Witepsk,  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river.  In  order  to  perform  this,  the 
commander-in-chief  deemed  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine him  back  to  these  places,  where,  on  July  13, 
Count  Osterman  had  stopped  him,  with  a  much 
smaller  force  than  that  of  the  enemy.  Count 
Kowhoweezen  was  ordered  on  this  service.  He 
replaced  the  corps  of  Oster.man,  and  his  division 
was,  the  whole  of  the  14tb,  continually  engaged. 

The  enemy  did  not  gain  a  single  foot  of  ground 
of  the  Russian  troops.  Lieutenant-general  Kow- 
howeezen repulsed  all  their  attacks,  and  did  not 
leave  the  spot  till  night,  when  he  received  orders 
from  the  commander-in*chief  to  take  the  position 
ordained  tp  him  for  a  general  battle.  Meanwhile 
General  Dbctorow  passed  the  Dwina,  and  arrived 
at  the.  same  place.  The  whole  rear-guard  came 
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under  the  command  of  Major-general  Count  Von 
Pahlen.  They  were  drawn  up  at  ten  wersts  dis- 
tance from  the  head  position,  and  the  enemy  was 
reported  to  be  beariiio-  towards  them.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  coinmander-in-rhief  received  a  let- 
ter, by  a  courier,  from  Prince  Bagration,  who 
informed  him,  that  having  been  advised  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  first  army,  and  finding  Mogileu  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he 
had,  for  the  preservation  of  his  men,  altered 
the  direction  of  his  march  to  Pisch,  and  had  taken 
the  road  to  Moteslaw  and  Smolensk — that  his  van- 
guard had,  on  the  preceding  day,  a  brisk  engage- 
ment, in  which  Lieutenant-general  Rajewsky 
had  defeated  the  van-guard  of  Marshal  Davoust's 
army,  and  forced  it  to  retreat  a  distance  of  twelve 
wensts. 

This  intelligence  changed  the  commander-m- 
chief's  first  plan,  and  determined  him,  instead  of 
o-iving-  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Witepsk,  to  march 
fowards  .Smolensk,  and  so  much  the  more,  as 
Marshal  Davoust  could  take  his  inarch  thither 
with  his  wlole  force,  and  by  the  same  road.  He 
took  this  bold  determination  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  rear-guard  was  engaged  in  the  hottest 
fight — he  manoeuvred  in  the  fare  of  the  enemy, 
and  drew  himself  back  in  three  columns.  The 
commander-in-chief  attributed  the  good  effect  of 
this  undertaking  chiefly  to  the  admirable  disposi- 
tion of  Count  Von  Palden,  who,  by  covering  the 
army,  had  on  this  occasion  shewn  proofs  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  produced  by  skill  and  the  art 
of  «ar.  The  borders  of  the  small  river  Lntchepg 
were  defended  with  such  obstinacy,  that  the  enemy 
lost  a  number  of  men  in  killed.  General  Von 
Pahlen  likewise  understood  how  to  render  the 
smallest  defile  of  utility,  and  an  ambush  laid  in  a 
suitable  place  in  the  vicinity  round  Gaponow- 
schtocl'esna,  had,  on  themarch  of  the  17th,  cut  up 
seven  French  squad  :ous. 

Count    Wittgenstein  remained  on' the  hanks  of 
the  Dwina,  at  the  advanced    work  of  Pokaseuze, 
to  observe  the  enemy  stationed  opposite  to  him  on 
the  other  bank,  and  having  thrown  bridges  across 
the  river  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  sent  his 
cavalry   out  several   times   on    expeditions,    and 
which,  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  took  eight  offi- 
cers and  about  1 ,000  men  prisoners,  from  the  corps 
of  the  general  of  brigade,  St.  Genie,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  7t!i  and  llth  regiments  of 
French  Yagers  ;  the  8ih  Hulans.  and  the  10th  re- 
giment of  FootYagers;  both  Poles,  were  nearly  cut 
up.   On  the  17lb  of  July,  Count  Wittgenstein  re- 
ceived information  from  his  detachments  from  Dris- 
sa,  that  Marshal  Oudinot,  Duke  of  Reggio,  after 
having  passed   the  Drissa  with  his  corps,  was  on 
his  march  to  Sebesch  from  Dunaburgh.     He  was 
informed  that  Marshal  Macdonald  had  crossed  the 
river  at  Jacobstadt,  and  was  shaping  his  march 
for  Lusye  ;  and  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
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French  officer  of  the  general  staff,   whom  they  BOOK  X. 

had  taken  prisoner,  those  troops  at  the  churches  

were  destined  to  cut  the  count  off  from  the  road  of  CHAF.  II. 
Pschkow.  In  this  station  he  resolved  to  attack 
the  enemy  nearest  to  him,  in  the  church  of  the 
villag'e  Klastiga,  and  discovered  the  corps  of 
Oudinot  stationed  before  the  village  Jackubow,  at 
the  distance  of  five  wersts,  and  which  was  already 
approaching  to  meet  him  from  Klastiga.  He  at- 
tacked it  with  impetuosity,  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement,  which  lasted  with- 
out intermission  for  three  days,  from  morning1 
early  till  late  at  niafht,  he  obtained  the  victory 
over  the  corps  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  which  conT 
sisted  of  three  divisions  of  the  flower  of  the  French 
infantry,  which  was  totally  beaten  and  thrown  info 
the  greatest  confusion  ;  it  retired  in  disorder,  and 
only  escaped  by  means  of  the  woody  places,  and 
by  crossing  over  the  small  rivulets,  the  bridges  of 
which  they  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  and  at  the 
same  time  laying  hindrance  in  their  way  at  almost 
every  step,  to  stop  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  pursued.  The  commander  of  divisions  of 
Le  Grand  and  Verdier  were  both  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Russians  was  great.  Count  Wittgens- 
tein was  wounded  in  the  cheek,  near  the  temple, 
by  a  bullet. 

In  the  battle  of  Smolensk,  August  16,  the 
French,  according  to  their  own  official  details,  did 
wonders.  This  place  was  set  on  fire,  and  the 
French  were  employed  three  days  in  quenching 
the  fire.  "  Of  twelve  divisions,"  said  the  French 
bulletins,  "  which  composed  the  grand  Russian 
army,  two  divisions  had  been  broken  and  defeat- 
ed in  the  combats  of  Ostrovno;  two  met  with  the 
same  fate  in  the  battle  of  Mohilow,  and  six  in  the 
battle  of  Smolensk.  Only  two  divisions  of  the 
guards  remained  entire."  They  afterwards  re- 
ported that  these  two  remaining  divisions  had 
suffered  by  the  battle  of  Valentina.  In  this  bat- 
tle the  French  acknowledged  to  have  lost  600 
killed,  and  2,600  wounded. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Smolensk  and  ValeWtHla,  asserted,  that 
on  the  17th  Bonaparte  attacked  Smolensk  with  his 
whole  force,  first  on  the  eastern,  then  on  the 
southern,  and  in  the  evening  on  the  western  face; 
but  that  he  was  repulsed  in  all  his  attacks,  and 
merely  succeeded  in  firing-  the  town.  On  the 
18th  the  Russians  took  a  position  on  the  right  of 
the  Nieper,  waiting  an  attack ;  but  the  French 
merely  sent  across  into  the  suburb  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  brigade,  which  were  driven  back 
just  as  they  had  set  fire  to  the  suburb.  On  the 
lUth  the  Russians  retired  on  the  Moscow  roadj 
when  the  French  attacked  their  rear-guard.  The 
attacks  on  different  parts  lasted  the  whole  day, 
when  the  Russians  effected  the  retreat  of  their 
whole  army  without  the  loss  of  a  gun.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians  on  the  I7th,  was  about  6.000  and 
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BOOK  X.  two  generals  ;  of  the  French  above  12,000  ;  and 
on  the  I8tb,  each  army  was  supposed  to  have 
lost  3,000  men. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  from  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  that  the  conduct  of  General  Bar- 
clay de  Tolli  in  the  battle  of  Smolensk,  had  in- 
curred much  animadversion ;  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  that  general's  having-  been  super- 
seded in  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian  army 
by  General  Kutusoff.  It  was  stated,  that  thrice 
had  the  Russian  army  repulsed  the  enemy  at 
Smolensk,  but  that  bi'inor  prepared  to  renew  the 
attack  a  fourth  time,  the  Russian  general  had  or- 
dered a  retreat,  and  left  the  French  masters  of  the 
town. 

On  the  1st  and  2 J  of  September,  the  French 
head-quarters  were  at  Ghjat.  The  Ghjat  river 
empties  itself  into  the  Wolg-a,  and  is  navigable  to 
the  Caspian  sea.  The  city  of  Ghjat  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  8  or  10,000.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  it  has  several  parish- 
churches.  The  Russians  set  fire  to  this  city  as 
well  as  to  the  other  places  which  they  abandoned, 
but  the  French  entered  in  tiuie  to  extinguish  it. 

September  5,  the  French  army  was  in  motion, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  they  perceived  the  Russians 
formed  with  their  right  upon  the  Moskwa,  the 
left  upon  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kologha.  At  1,200  toises  in  advance  of  the 
left,  the  Russians  had  begun  to  fortify  a  fine 
height,  between  two  woods,  where  they  had  pla- 
ced 9  or  10,000  men.  The  French  emperor,  hav- 
ing reconnoitred  it,  resolved  to  carry  this  posi- 
tion. Two  hours  afterwards  the  attack  com- 
menced, and  the  redoubt  was  carried,  with  the 
cannon. 

The  village  of  Borodino  was  attacked  and  car- 
ried by  the  French.  The  following  is  a  correct 
account  of  this  battle: 

The  Russian  army,  having  experienced  com- 
manders, continued  its  retreat  upon  the  village  of 
Borodino,  between  Mosjais-k  and  Irisk,  on  the 
high  Moscow  road.  It  was  here  reinforced  by 
18,000  effective  men,  under  General  Milorado- 
witch,  and  21,000  militia,  chiefly  armed  with 
pikes,  under  General  Markow.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  Russian  army,  exclusive  of  militia, 
amounted  to  105,000  effective  men  ;  the  French 
army  amounted  to  130,000,  reinforcements  having 
been  drawn  to  it  from  the  military  posts  occupied 
by  the  enemy. 

Bonaparte,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  as  he 
had  omitted  the  favorable  moment  for  attacking 
the  Russians  on  their  march  from  Smolensk,  to 
repays  the  Dnieper,  presented  his  army  in  order 
of  battle  Sept.  4.  It  is  possible  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prince  Kutusnff  had  baffled  his  hopes 
of  peace  ;  and  that  he  felt  himself  now  obliged 
to  effect  that  by  force,  which  he  was  in  hopes  to 
have  obtained  by  the  influence  of  fear  on  the 
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Russian  cabinet.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  himself 
regretted  bis  former  neglect  of  opportunity,  and 
that  he  said,  "  I  have  lost  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant occasions  of  my  life." 

Prince  Bagration's  army  sustained  the  Russian 
left;  but  it  was  very  much  advanced  in  front  of 
the  centre  and  right.  A  battery  of  seven  guns  on 
a  hill  covered  the  advance  of  Prince  Bagration's 
army,  which  we  shall  call  ihe  second  army. 

The  action  began  about  two  o'clock  in*  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  5th,  and  was  furiously   fought  on 
both  sides  until  near  dusk,  when  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  bill  and  battery,  and  obliged 
the  second  army  to  retire  and  take  up  i!s  position 
in  ali//nr-i»f>nt  with   the  first  army,  keeping  some 
hills,  in  its  front,  on  which  batteries  were  erected. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6tb,  the  French,  with  all 
their  force,  again   fell   upon   Prince  Bagration  ; 
after  a  desperate  resistance  broke  in  upon  him; 
obliged  his  retreat  in  some  disorder  ;  and  the  re- 
serves of  the  first  army  were  under  the  necessity  of 
moving  to  the  left  and  front,  to  cover  his  works  aiid 
oppose  the  enemy  ;   which  service  was  effectually 
executed,  and  the  second  army  being  rallied  again, 
advanced  into  battle,   and  in   its  turn  supported 
the  troops  that  had  covered  it.     The  Russian  line 
was,   however,   obliged   to  throw  back  its  left  a 
little,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  a  part  of  the 
centre  and  right.     At  the  salient   point    of  this 
angle  was  a  battery,  which,  if  taken  and  kept  by 
the  enemy,  would   have   commanded  the  whole 
Russian   position,  and  obliged  a  retreat.     Bona- 
parte, finding  that  the  Russians  remained  steady, 
notwithstanding  his  tremendous    artillery   cross- 
fire, resolved  to  have  this  work  carried.     Various 
attempts  were   made  during  the  day,  by  cavalry 
and   infantry,    but  they    were    always    repulsed. 
Towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  Bo- 
nami  had,  however,  lodged  himself  in  the  battery, 
in  front  of  the  Russian  left ;  but  General  Gormou- 
loff  seizing  the  command  of  a  column,  (for  he  was 
a  staff-officer),  rushed  upon  the  battery,  re-carried 
it,  put  every  man  in  it  to  the  bayonet,  except  Ge- 
neral  Bonami,  who  fairly  escaped   with   twenty 
wounds,  one    of  which    struck    into  his    breast. 
Towards  dusk,  the  enemy's  force  retired,  aban- 
doning the  battery,  which  he  had  again  carried 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  which  bat- 
tery had  been  taken  and  retaken  three  times  du- 
ring the  day.     He  gradually  withdrew  back  upon 
some    works  in   his   rear,     out  of    cannon-shot, 
and  from    thence  fell    back    about  two   wersts 
and   an   half,  with  his  main  body;  giving  orders 
for  his  heavy  guns,  &c.  to  retire  upon  Mosjaisk. 
The  Russian   army  remained  upon  the  field  until 
the  next  evening,  when  Prince  Kntusoff  fell  back 
three  wersts  with  his  main  body,  and  teft  General 
Platoff,  with  his  Cassacks,  to  occupy  the  ground  in 
front  of  Borodino. 
Thus  terminated,  September  7.  the  memorable 
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battle  of  Borodino ;  and  so  far  it  resembled  the 
battle  of  Preuss  Eylau,  but  not  in  its  consequen- 
ces ;  for  Eylau  preserved  Konigsberg,  whereas 
Borodino  accelerated  the  loss  of  Moscow. 

The  Russians  had  25,000  killed  and  wounded 
(one  half  killed).  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
greater. 

Two  days  after  this  battle,  Prince  Kutusoff 
retired  a  short  distance  on  the  Moscow  road ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  find  a  position  more  tenable 
near  Moscow ;  but  not  being  able  to  find  one,  he 
retired,  after  a  council  of  war,  to  a  strong  position, . 
leaving  the  enemy  to  enter  the  city  of  Moscow, 
which  they  did  on  the  14th.  The  Russians, 
however,  had  set  fire  to  several  parts  of  Moscow, 
before  they  had  quitted  if. 

In  the  possession  of  Moscow,  Bonaparte  hoped 
to  secure  for  his  army  good  winter-quarters,  and 
abundance  of  supplies.  For  the  attainment  of  the 
first  object,  enough  of  the  town  had  been  rescued 
from  the  flames;  for  though  the  buildings  in 
Moscow  consist  chiefly  of  small  wooden  houses, 
there  are  whole  streets  of  stone  and  brick  palaces, 
i  roofed  with  iron,  and  the  walls  of  these  edifices 
are  so  prodigiously  thick,  that  the  conflagration 
could  scarcely  spread  through  them.  The  phrase 
used  in  the  French  Bulletin  "Moscow  is  no 
more,"  was  perhaps  employed  to  produce  a  strong 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, and  to  alienate  their  affections  from  their 
government,  as  the  alleged  cause  of  such  de- 
struction. 

But  though  a  sufficient  number  of  buildings 
remained  to  afford  barracks  for  the  French  army, 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  army  was  to  be 
subsisted  through  a  long  winter  in  this  rigorous 
climate.  The  statement  in  the  20th  Bulletin,  that 
"every  house  was  provided  for  eight  months  with 
necessaries  of  every  description,"  was  false.  The 
season  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  had  not 
arrived  when  the  French  entered  Moscow.  It  is 
only  about  the  middle  of  October,  just  before  the 
*now  begins  to  fall,  that  the  winter  supplies  are 
collected.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  ge- 
neral stock  of  provisions  in  the  town  is  calculated 
only  for  a  short  period  of  consumption.  It  was 
equally  false  that  the  French  found  large  supplies 
of  wines,  brandy,  &c.  in  the  cellars.  The  middle 
and  inferior  classes  at  Moscow  are  altogether  with- 
out any  supplies  whatever  of  these  articles.  They 
are  obliged  to  be  contented  with  humble  kvass,  for 
their  beverage.  In  the  cellars  of  the  richer  and 
higher  orders  alene  were  such  supplies  to  be  dis- 
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covered,    but   in    no  proportion   to  the  quantity   BOOK  X. 
stated  in  the  bulletin. 

The  necessity  for  collecting  stores  for  the  winter 
is  occasioned  by  the  cessation  of  all  intercourse 
between  Moscow  and  the  smaller  towns,  villages, 
and  estate?,  during  that  severe  season.  Except 
the  great  and  leading  roads  of  the  empire,  every 
highway  and  footpath  is  lost  in  the  fallen  snow. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  French  army 
could  have  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  winter,  surrounded,  as  it  must  have  been,  by 
impassable  and  trackless  snow,  and  by  a  hostile 
population. 

Bonaparte  asserted,  that  he  found  in  Moscow 
60,000  stand  of  arms,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon. 
There  is  no  arsenal  at  Moscow;  and  the  prodigious 
extent  of  the  tewn  renders  it  perfectly  indefensible. 
It  is  surrounded  by  no  fortified  lines,  and  so  nu- 
merous a  park  of  artillery  was  not  requisite  for  the 
defence  of  the  Kremlin. 

A  circumstance  which  at  this  time  escaped 
general  observation  was,  the  probable  diminution 
of  the  numbers  of  the  French,  by  the  effects  of 
climate  alone,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There 
are  three  rivers,  which  partly  surround  and  flow 
through  the  city  of  Moscow,  aad  the  fogs  and 
exhalations  from  them,  just  previously  to  the  fal- 
ling of  the  snow,  are  extremely  injurious  to  the 
health  even  of  the  inhabitants  seasoned  to  the 
climate. 

While  the  numbers  of  the  French  army  were 
thus  diminishing,  to  those  of  the  Russian  troops 
a  constant  augmentation  was  made.  The  de- 
struction of  the  greater  part  of  Moscow,  instead 
of  dispiriting  the  Russian  nobility,  exasperated  and 
animated  them  to  the  greatest  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices. Already  had  they  placed  one-tenth  of  their 
vassals  at  the  disposal  of  the  government :  and  it 
was  calculated,  that,  by  this  mode  of  supply,  up- 
wards of  400,000  men  might  be  raised.  In  Russia 
there  are  forty-two  provincial  or  departmental 
governments :  and  it  was  supposed,  that  even  the 
smallest  would  be  able  to  raise  nearly  10,000 
recruits. 

In  penetrating  to  Moscow,  it  appeared  that 
Bonaparte  calculated  on  a  certain  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  government,  which  had  generally 
been  known  to  exist  in  that  part  of  the  empire; 
but  he  seemed  to  have  committed  the  gross  error 
of  concluding,  that,  because  the  Muscovite  nobility 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  government,  be  should 
find  them  ready  to  join  a  Corsican  invader.  He 
was  deceived  and  disappointed. 
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BOOK  X.  AtL  Ihe  conflicts  between  the  French  and  Rus- 
»  clans  tlurinir  the  advance  of  the  former  from 

CHAP.  II  Witepsk  lo  Moscow  might,  with  greater  propriety, 
be  termed  skirmishes  than  battles.  In  the  interim, 
a  report  prevailed  in  France,  that  Bonaparte  was 
mortally  wounded  in  one  of  these  actions.  It  was 
stated  in  the  minor  Paris  papers,  but  not  in  tlie 
official  journal,  (the  Monitenr)"  that  havinggreatly 
exposed  his  person  in  the  late  engagements,  Bo- 
naparte had  been  dreadfully  wounded,  and  was 
either  dead  or  not  expected  to  survive."  Tin's 
rumour  gained  some  credit  on  the  English  coast, 
and  particularly  in  Holland  ;  but  Providence  pre- 
served the  Corsican's  life,  to  establish  the  fame  of 
the  Conqueror  of  Massemt  and  Marmont! 

The  French  generals,  Mallet,  Guillet,  and  La- 
horie,  who  were  probably  the  reporters  of  Bona- 
parte's death,  seized  this  opportunity  of  conspiring 
against  the  French  government,  but  they  were 
soon  arrested ;  and  the  Monitetir  laboured  to 
convince  the  Parisians  that  Bonaparte  was  in 
good  health. 

Mallet,  a  general  of  brigade,  a  staunch  jacobin, 
was  employed  in  the  army  of  Italy,  under  Bona- 
parte, before  the  latter  went  to  Egypt ;  and  about 
the  year  1  SOS,  when  the  French  General  Miollis 
was  appointed  military  commander  of  Rome, 
Mallet  was  his  Chef  de  I'Elat  Major,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  violent  expressions  made  use  of 
by  him,  concerning  the  manner  the  pope  was 
treated,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  prisoner,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  on  half-pay. 

Guillet  was  likewise  a  general  of  brigade,  and 
formerly  employed  under  Hoche  in  the  Vendee; 
he  had  been  in  the  army  ever  since;  and  being 
likewise  of  the  Jacobinical  school,  he  got  himself 
into  trouble  with  his  friend  Mallet,  for  having,  at  a 
public  table,  in  company  with  the  Senators  Tra- 
-cey,  Garat,  and  Cabanes,  and  the  deputy  attorney- 
general  of  the  council  of  prizes  in  Paris,  Florent 
•  .Guyot  (formerly  a  member  of  the  convention,  and 
a  great  jacobin),  made  use  of  strong  expressions 
against  Bonaparte.  It  was  even  reported  in  Paris, 
at  that  time,  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds 


to  try  them.  The  senators  were  only  reprimanded 
for  their  intemperate  conduct;  but  the  generals 
Mallet,  Guillet,  and  Florent  Guyot,  were  sent  to 
the  Temple,  and  afterwards  »o  the  Clmfeau  de 
Vincenries ;  the  last  remained  in  confinement, 
but  the  two  first  were  restored  in  iheir  rank. 

Laliorie  was  a  general  of  brigade,  and  one  of 
General  Moreau's  great  favourites,  h.iving  for- 
merly belonged  to  his  staff.  When  this  general 
was  arrested  in  1804,  Lahorie,  in  company  with 
Fresuieres,  Moreau's  secretary,  fled  to  Germany, 
having'  been  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Pichegru,  Georges,  &c.  He  re- 
turned to  France  about  1809,  but  was  not  restored 
to  his  rank.  All  these  men  were  the  friends  of 
Fouche,  who  was  at  lhat  time  in  Paris. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  at  this  time  concluded 
between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  which 
the  latter  relinquished  all  provinces,  fortresses, 
downs,  &r.  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth; 
and  his  imperial  majesty  restored  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte  the  territory  of  Moldavia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pruth,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Walla- 
chia.  A  treaty  of  peace  WHS  also  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Austria,  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Notwithstanding  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Moscow,  the  Emperor  Alexander  (owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  L.ord  Wellington's  success) 
was  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  addi- 
tional vigour,  as  appears  by  his  imperial  majesty's 
animal  ing  address  to  his  people:  — 

"  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  we  are  compelled  to 
inform  every  son  of  the  country,  that  the  enemy 
entered  Moscow  on  the  3d  (14th)  of  September. 
The  glory  of  tfee  Russian  empire,  however,  is  not 
thereby  larnishe.d.  On  the  contrary,  every  indi- 
vidual is  inspired  with'  resh  courage,  firmness, 
and  hope,  that  all  the  evils  meditated  against  us 
by  our  enemies  will  eventually  fall  upon  their 
own  heads.  The  enemy  has  not  become  master 
of  Moscow  by  overcoming,  or  weakening,  our 
forces;  the  commander-in-chief,  by  the  advice  of 
a  council  of  war,  has  found  it  expedient  to  retire 
at  a  moment  of  necessity,,  in  order,  by  the  bes* 
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ami  most  effectual  means  to  turn  the  transient 
triumph  of  the  enemy  to  his  inevitable  ruin.  How- 
ever painful  it  may  be  to  Russians,  to  hear  that 
the  original  capital  of  the  empire  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  of  their  country,  yet  it  is  consolatory 
to  reflecl,  that  he  is  possessed  merely  of  bare  walls, 
containing  within  their  circuit  neither  inhabitants 
nor  provisions.  The  haughty  conqueror  imagined 
that  on  his  entrance  into  Moscow  he  would  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  the  whole  Russian  empire, 
when  he  might  prescribe  to  it  such  a  peace  as  he 
should  think  proper ;  but  he  is  deceived  in  his 
expectations :  he  will  neither  have  acquired  the 
power  of  dictating,  nor  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  assembled,  and  daily  increasing,  forces  of  the 
districts  of  Moscow,  will  not  neglect  to  block  up 
every  avenue,  and  to  destroy  such  parties  as  may 
be  detached  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provi- 
sions ;  until  the  enemy  shall  perceive  that  his 
hopes  of  astonishing  the  world,  by  the  capture  of 
Moscow,  were  vain,  and  he  be  compelled  to  open 
a  passage  for  himself  by  force. 

"  His  situation  is  as  follows  : — He  entered  Rus- 
sia with  300,000  men,  the  principal  part  consist- 
ing of  natives  of  different  kingdoms,  serving  and 
obeying  him,  not  from  free-will — not  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  respective  countries— bat  solely 
froin  terror.  The  naif  of  this  multifarious  army 
has  been  destroyed,  partly  by  our  brave  troops, 
partly  by  desertion,  and  partly  by  hunger  and 
sickness  :  with  the  remainder  he  is  come  to  Mos- 
cow. His  audacious  irruption,  not  only  into  the 
very  heart  of  Russia,  but,  into  its  ancient  capital, 
will,  without  doubt,  gratify  his  ambition,  and  give 
him  cause  of  boasting;  but  the  character  of  that 
measure  must  be  determined  by  its  result. 

"  He  has  not  entered  a  country  where  every 
step  he  takes  inspires  all  with  terror,  and  bends 
both  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  to  his  feet. 
Russia  is  unaccustomed  to  subjection,  and  will 
not  suffer  her  laws,  religion,  freedom,  and  pro- 
perty to  be  trampled  upon :  she  will  defend  them 
to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood.  Hitherto  the  gene- 
ral zeal  against  the  enemy  clearly  evinces  how 
powerfully  our  empire  is  guarded  by  the  un- 
daunted spirit  of  its  sons.  Thus  no  one  despairs, 
nor  is  this  a  time  to  despair,  when  every  class  of 
the  empire  is  inspired  with  courage  and  firmness ; 
when  the  enemy,  with  the  remainder  of  his  daily 
decreasing  forces,  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  the 
midst  of  a  numerous  people,  is  surrounded  by  our 
armies,  one  of  which  stands  before  him,  and  the 
other  three  are  endeavouring  to  cut  off'  his  retreat, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  receiving  any  fresh  rein- 
forcements— when  Spain  has  not  only  thrown  off" 
his  yoke,  but  also  threatens  to  invade  his  territo- 
ries— when  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  (exhausted 
and  enslaved  by  him)  serving  him  involuntarily, 
is  anxiously  and  impatiently  awaiting  the  moment 
•when  she  shall  tear  herself  from  his  heavy  and 
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insupportable  chains — when  his  own  country  sees   BOOK  X 

no  end  to  the  torrents  of  its  blood  shed  for  his  am-  -1 

bition.  CHAP.III. 

"   In    the    present   disastrous  state    of  human   ^-^~v-«w 
affairs,  will  not  that  country  acquire  eternal  fame,       1812. 
which,  after  encountering  all  (he  inevitable  deso- 
lations of  war,  shall  at  last,  by  its  patience  and 
intrepidity,  succeed  in  procuring  an  equitable  and 
permanent  peace,  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for 
other  powers;  nay,  even  for  those  who  are  un- 
willingly fighting  against  us?  ft  is  gratifying  and 
natural  for  a  generous  nation  to  render  good  for 
evil. 

"  Almighty  God  !  f  urn  thy  merciful  eye  to  thy 
supplicating  Russian  church.  Vouchsafe  courage 
and  patience  to  thy  people  struggling  in  a  just 
cause,  so  that  they  may  thereby  overcome  the 
enemy;  and  in  saving  themselves,  may  also  de- 
fend the  freedom  of  kings  and  nations. 

A  powerful  Russian  force  assembled  to  the 
westward,  of  which  the  Moldavian  army  formed 
a  part.  Count  Wittgenstein  had  several  brilliant 
affairs  with  the  enemy  on  the  Dwina,  and  a  corps 
from  Riga,  under  General  Essen,  took  possession 
of  Mittau,  Sept.  30,  the  French  every  where  re- 
tiring before  it.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  all  ranks 
of  the  Russians,  manifested  by  contributions  and 
personal  voluntary  service,  that  their  army  was 
soon  reinforced. 

General  Winzingerode  stood  in  the  road  to 
Moscow,  near  Twer,  with  a  corps  of  about  30,000 
men ;  and  Prince  Kutusoff's  army  to  the  south- 
ward of  Moscow.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Russian  generals  to  close  Bonaparte  in,  so  that 
he  could  receive  neither  supplies  nor  troops,  and 
be  consequently  forced  to  cut  his  way  out  of 
Moscow. 

Prince  KutusofF,  (a  resolute  and  courageous 
man)  in  the  course  of  ten  days  took  5,000  pri- 
soners. Such  was  the  critical  situation  of  Bona- 
parte, that  he  sent  a  message  to  this  prince,  offer- 
ing peace,  by  Count  Lauriston. 

Lauriston  was  received  by  Prince  Kutusoff  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  generals.  He  opened  the 
conference  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  de- 
mand an  armistice,  and  to  beg  the  prince  to  trans- 
mit to  his  majesty  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  which 
would  contain  proposals  for  peace,  in  order  to 
cause  the  cessation  of  that  horrible  effusion  of 
blood,  which  had  been  shed  with  so  much  despe- 
ration and  barbarity. 

The  prince  replied,  that  he  was  not  authorised 
to  receive  any  proposal  either  for  peace  or  armis- 
tice ;  and  that  unquestionably  he  would  not  re- 
ceive any  letter  addressed  to  his  majesty;  that, 
besides,  it  was  his  duty  to  declare,  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  in  possession  of  too  many  advan- 
tages to  throw  them  away  by  an  armistice,  of 
which  it  had  no  need. 

Lauriston  observed,  that  the  war  must  one  day 
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BOOK  X.   come  to  a  termination,  for  it  could  not  last  for 

_ ever,  especially  in  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 

CRAP.  HI.    it  was  conducted. 

Prince  KutusofF  replied,  that  barbarism  had 
been  introduced  into  hostilities  by  the  French 
revolutionists,  and  followed  up  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent by  Bonaparte  himself.  It  was  true,  that  the 
war  could  not  be  eternal ;  but  peace  could  never 
be  talked  of  till  the  French  were  beyond  the  Vis- 
tula. That  Russia  had  not  provoked  the  war; 
for  the  emperor,  by  falling1  with  all  his  forces  on 
the  magazines  and  troops  in  Poland,  might  have 
annihilated  all  the  preparations  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Vistula,  before  he  was  in 
readiness  to  commence  it ;  but  his  majesty  wished 
neither  to  disturb  the  existing  tranquillity,  nor  to 
be  the  aggressor,  and  to  the  last  hoped  to  preserve 
peace;  that  Bonaparte  had  entered  Russia  even 
without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  devastated 
a  great  part  of  the  empire ;  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  out  of  Moscow  how  he  could, 
since  he  came  thither  without  being  invited  ;  so  it 
became  the  duty  of  Russians  to  do  him  as  much 
mischief  as  possible :  that  when  he  proclaimed  the 
campaign  terminated  at  Moscow,  the  Russians 
viewed  it  as  only  commencing ;  if  he  did  not 
know  this  already,  he  should  soon  be  taught  it 
by  experience. 

"  Since  then,"  said  Lauriston,  "  there  is  no 
hope  of  peace,  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to 
march ;  but  in  departing  it  will  again  be  neces- 
sary to  shed  the  blood  of  men  who  are  always 
brave,  sin,ce  your  armies  are  marching  on  all 
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sfdes." 

"  I  again  repeat  to  ypu,"  replied  the  prince, 
"  you  of  course  will  adopt  such  measures  as  you 
can,  in  order  to  get  off- — atid  we,  to  prevent  you. 
For  the  rest,  the  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when 
we  may  arrange  matters  for  your  departure,  should 
that  be  the  only  subject  of  discussion." 

Lauriston  still  uttered  complaints  with  regard  to 
the,  bitterness  and  fury  which  had  been  excited  in 
the  people,  in  order  to  banish  all  hope  of  accom- 
modation, by  attributing  to  the  French  the  con- 
flagration and  ruin  of  Moscow,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves  were  the  authors  of  that  cala- 
mity. 

The  prince  replied,  "  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  heard  of  complaints  being  made 
against  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  their 
country,  of  a  whole  people  who  defended  their 
homes  against  an  enemy  by  whom  they  were  at- 
tacked, and  who,  by  so  doing,  had  excited  that 
animosity  and  fury  now  complained  of,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated and  extolled.  With  regard  to  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  am  too  old, 
I  have  had  too  much  experience  in  war,  and  pos- 
sessed too  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  Russian 
people,  not  to  be  daily  and  hourly  informed  of 


what  was  passing  in  Moscow:  I  myself  ordered 
the  destruction  of  some  magazines  ;  but  from  the 
arrival  of  the  French  at  Moscow,  the  Russians 
destroyed  nothing  but  the  stores  of  the  cartwrighte, 
when  you  adopted  the  resolution  of  seizing  them, 
by  distributing  the  carriages  at  your  pleasure: 
the  inhabitants  caused  very  few  conflagrations. 
You  proceeded  systematically  in  the  destruction 
of  that  capital,  fixing  the  particular  days,  and 
marking  out  the  quarters  which  were  to  be  set  on 
fire  at  fixed  periods.  I  have  had  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  whole ;  it  has  been  followed  with 
precision  ;  and  one  proof  that  it  was  not  the  inha- 
bitants who  ruined  Moscow  is,  that  you  destroyed 
with  cannon-shot  the  houses,  and  other  edifices, 
built  with  too  much  solidity,  hurling  balls  against 
them  amidst  the  flames.  Undoubtedly  we  shall 
endeavour  to  revenge  ourselves.  Our  conference 
is  closed." 

Lauriston  had  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
issue  of  this  conference.  The  French  bad  been 
long  accustomed  to  arrange  matters  of  this  sort  in 
a  tete-a-tdte,  or  by  an  amicable  interview ;  but 
here  more  than  thirty  persons  were  witnesses,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  dignity  of  the  Russian  mar- 
shal, and  on  the  other,  of  the  cringing  meanness 
of  a  low  fellow  commissioned  by  a  brigand. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  a  brilliant  affair  took 
place  between  the  advanced -guard  of  the  French 
and  Russian  armies  near  Moscow,  in  which  the 
former,  under  Mural,  were  defeated  with  great 
loss.  Marshal  Kutusofl'  having  learnt  that  the 
corps  of  Victor  had  quitted  Sraolensko,  to  rein- 
force the  grand  army,  resolved  to  attack  the  ad- 
vanced-guard, being  45,000  strong,  in  order  to 
defeat  Murat  before  the  junction  of  Victor,  aud 
before  Napoleon  could  support  him  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army.  Thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  as  well  as  a 
standard  of  honor  belonging  to  the  1st  regiment  of 
cuirassiers.  They  made  1 ,500  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  was  a  general ;  2,000  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  in- 
considerable.  Moscow  was  now  re-occupied  by 
General  Winzingerode's  corps.  The  French  in 
their  flight  left  several  thousand  sick,  in  the  most 
miserable  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  Count  Steinheil  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  village  of  Bolonia,  and  pursued 
him  towards  Polotzk.  When  Count  Wittgenstein 
(who  had  the  day  before,  after  a  desperate  en- 
gagement, defeated  the  French,  under  Marshal 
(Jouvion  St.  C*yr,  at  the  village  of  Guravitchce) 
received  this  intelligence,  he  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  drove  him  out  of  his  strong  entrenchments. 
The  French  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Polotzk, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  pallisade,  where 
they  maintained  themselves  nearly  the  whole  uighf, 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire  of  musketry  on  all  sides 
from  behind  the-  palisades,  as  well  as  out  of  the 
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bouses.  Count  Wittgenstein  gave  orders  for  his 
ordnance  to  fire  upon  them  with  round  and  grape, 
and  at  last  directed  bis  advanced-guard  to  storm 
the  place  in  two  divisions;  the  first  under  the 
command  of  Major-generals  Platoff  and  Diebitcb, 
and  the  other  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Rie- 
diger,  of  the  Grodno  regiment  of  hussars.  Lieu- 
tenant-general Cazanove,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  his  troops  were  close  before  Polotzk,  threw 
himself  also  upon  the  enemy,  and  was  ttie  first 
who  marched  with  them  into  the  town.  In  this 
manner,  at  three  in  the  morning  of  October  the 
8th,  the  place  was  carried. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  great,  all  the  places 
of  action  being  covered  with  dead  bodies;  but 
their  loss  would  have  been  greater  had  Lieutenant- 
general  Count  Steiiiheil  been  able  to  follow  them 
to  Polotzk  ;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  intervention  of  superior  force,  five 
wersts  from  the  town.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  also  considerable. 

After  Count  Wittgenstein's  entrance  into  Po- 
lotzk, the  French  suffered  much  by  the  fortunate 
operations  of  Count  SteinheiPs  corps.  Victor  was 
forced,  with  kis  corps,  to  separate  from  the  grand 
army.  They  left  Smolensko  by  forced  marches, 
and  joined  the  weak  remains  of  St.  Cyr's  army, 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Le  Grand,  St. 
Cyr  having  gone  te  Wilna,  on  account  of  a  wwmd 
which  he  had  received  in  the  foot. 

When  Bonaparte  left  Moscow,  he  ordered  Mu- 
rat  to  attack  General  Benningsen,   but  he  was 
driven  back.     Bonaparte  then  attacked  KutusofF 
in  person,  with  great  desperation,  near  Maloya- 
roskavitz,  October  24,  and  was  again  repulsed. 
This  little  town  was  taken  and  re-taken  eight  dif- 
ferent times ;  at  last  the  French  were  obliged  to 
retreat.    Bonaparte  then  intended  to  fight  a  gene- 
ral battle  ;  and  if  he  was  conqueror,  to  march  by 
way  of  Kaluga  to  Poland,  and  there  remain  in 
winter-quarters,  as  near  Gallicia  as  possible ;  but 
he  found  the  Russians  so  fortified,  that  it  was  im- 
possible.    He  had,  therefore,  nothing  left  but  to 
concentrate  his  whole  force,  and  return  byway  of 
Smolensko,  which  was  entirely  laid  waste.     The 
bad  roads  and  the  dreadful  wants  the  French  were 
in,  gave  KutusofF  time  to  come  up  with  them  near 
Viasrna,  when  he  gave  them  battle,  and  defeated 
them.      Before  the  battle,  Bonaparte  gave  the 
command  to  Murat,  and  went  himself  with  6,000 
men  to  Smolensko,  on  his  way  home ;  but  he  was 
met  by  Gen.  Oertel's  detachment,  which  obliged 
him  to  return;  he  then  tried  to  retreat  by  the  road 
which  goes  from  Smoleneko  towards   the  sea; 
there   he  was  met  by  Wittgenstein's  advanced- 
guard,  was  beaten,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
the  grand  army. 

At  this  time  he  had  in  front  of  him  Tonnasovv's, 
Tcliitchaffoff's,  and  Wittgenstein's  armies,  and  in 
his  rear  Prince  Kutusoff  with  150,000  men. 


The  Russians  took  daily  3  or  4,000  prisoners ;   BOOK  X. 
Wittgenstein  made  in  one  day  (3,000,  and  took  - 
twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon;  Platoff  thirtypieceg  CHAP.  111. 
of  cannon,  and  3,700  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  General  Kutusoff  was  apprised  of 
Bonaparte's  retreat,  he  broke  up  with  bis  whole 
army,  and  followed  the  enemy. 

The  Russian  advanced-guard,  under  Platoff, 
overtook  the  French  army  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, near  KOlotsk.  not  far  from  Borodino,  and 
took  from  them  two  colours  and  twenty-four  pieces 
of  cannon. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  Gen.  Miloradowitecb, 
supported  by  Platoff,  attacked  several  French 
corps  near  Viasma,  commanded  by  the  Vice  King 
of  Italy,  Davoust,  and  Ney ;  these  corps  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  lost  one  colour,  five  cannon, 
and  2,000  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  General 
Pettien.  The  whole  road  to  Mojaisk  was  covered 
with  ammunition-waggons  and  dead  horses.  The 
French  army  retreated  daily  upwards  of  fifty 
wersts. 

On  the  7th,  General  Miloradowitsch  entered 
Dorogobush.  The  enemy  attempted  some  re- 
sistance, but  was  driven  from  his  advantageous 
position  by  the  Russian  chasseurs,  with  the  loss 
of  300  men  taken  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

On  the  9th,  Count  Orloff  Denizoff  successfully 
pursued  several  French  foraging  detachments, 
and  took  126  prisoners  and  twenty-two  waggons. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  amounted  to  200 
men. 

Colonel  Adrianoff  attacked  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy  near  Dubovtchina,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
took  a  standard  and  175  men,  also  five  tumbrils 
of  ammunition. 

The  enemy  halted  some  time  at  the  convent  of 
Baldin ;  but  on  perceiving  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  fled  with  precipitation,  after  ex- 
ploding thirty-eight  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  and 
throwing  one  cannon  into  the  ditch  of  the  con- 
vent. 

Count  OrlofF  obtained  considerable  advantage* 
near  Guichkowo,  killing  200  of  the  enemy,  and 
making  180  prisoners,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  French  guards.  He,  in  addition,  captured 
thirty  provision-waggons,  which  the  enemy  had 
collected  on  the  road. 

On  the  10th,  several  of  Count  OrlofTs  detach- 
ments overtook  the  enemy  near  the  ferry  of  Solo- 
vino,  attacked  with  impetuosity,  and  captured 
eight  ammunition-waggons  loaded  with  cartridges, 
a  forge,  &c.  and  made  155  prisoners.  The  same 
day  other  parties  under  the  count's  command  sent 
in  102  prisoners. 

On  being 'informed  that  the  enemy,  to  the 
amount  of  9,000  men,  were  marching  in  three  di- 
visions on  the  road  from  Jelinia  to  Smolensko, 
General  Count  Orloff,  having  formed  a  junction 
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BOOK  X.    with  three  corps  of  partisans,  resolved  to  attack 

one  of  the  said  divisions  posted  in  the  village  of 

CHAP.  III.  Lewkowo.  The  enemy  perceiving  his  intention, 
promptly  occupied  a  height  in  its  environs.  Ha- 
ving been  dislodged  from  thence  by  his  artillery, 
they  fell  back  upon  the  village,  and  were  instantly 
surrounded  by  his  cavalry,  and  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  This 
was  the  first  instance  during  the  war,  of  a  whole 
Corps  laying  down  its  arms.  It  consisted  of  2,000 
men,  and  sixty  officers,  under  the  orders  of  General 
-Augereau. 

Some  detachments  of  cavalry  were  sent  by  the 
enemy  to  support  General  Augereau,  but  General 
Count  Orloft' overthrew  them,  and  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

The  enemy  lost  in  his  retreat  from  Dorogobush, 
to  the  river  Ougeat,  three  cannon  and  forty  men; 
and  General  Jourkosky,  who  pursued  tlie  enemy 
with  bis  lig«ht  cavalry  as  far  as  the  ferry  of  Tolo- 
wieuro,  made  940  prisoners,  took  eighteen  can- 
non, and  sixty  ammunition-waggons. 

Since  the  battle  of  Borodino,  of  the  7th  of 
September,  the  Russian  grand  army  took  from 
the  enemy  209  pieces  of  cannon ;  General  Tor- 
mazoff,  eight;  and  Count  Wittgenstein,  twenty- 
nine,  making  a  total  of  246  pieces  of  cannon. 
Besides  which,  several  guns  had  been  thrown 
into  the  rivers,  or  buried,  or  bogged  in  the  woods. 
Both  parties  lost  several  generals ;  the  most  seri- 
ous loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  was  the  fall  of 
Prince  Bagrati«n. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Count  OrloffDenizoff, 
being  advanced  on  the  roads  towards  .Smolensko 
and  Krasnoi,  received  intelligence  of  the  march 
of  a  French  corps  from  Smolensko,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kalouga,  composed  of  fresh  troops  in- 
tended for  the  dirlei«it  regiments  of  guards;  this 
force  was  under  the  command  of  General  Barrage 
D'Hillier,  having  with  him  General  Charpentier 
and  Brigadier-general  Augereau,  brother  to  the 
marshal  of  that  name.  They  were  distributed  in 
the  three  villages  of  Yasvin,  Lakoff,  and  Dolgo- 
must.  A  disposition  of  attack  was  immediately 
made  by  three  partizan  corps, .  commanded  by 
Captain  Seslavin,  Colonel  David  off,  and  Captain 
Phigner.  The  result,  was,  that  the  corps  under 
Charpentier  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  that  Barrage 
D'Hillier  having  patiently  heard  a  cannonade  for 
several  hours  in  the  quarters  of  Augereau's  divi- 
sion, made  good  his  retreat  to  Smolensko,  and 
that  Augereau's  corps,  of  3,000  men,  after  losing 
nearly  one-third  of  their  number,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  capitulated  to  Captain  Pliigner,  who 
had  not  1,500  men,  and  who  conducted  this  affair 
with  infinite  address  and  gallantry.  In  this  corps 
were  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  well  mounted.  The 
prisoners  amounted  to  one  general,  sixty  staff  and 
other  officers,  and  2,000  rank  and  file.  The 
officers,  who  capitulated,  stated  the  object  of  their 


march  by  that  route  was  to  open  another  commu- 
nication in  the  direction  of  Kaiouv:a;  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  retreat  of  their  army. 

At  the  same  time  Major-general  PlatofF,  having 
pursued  Beauharnois's  corps,  came  up  with  it  at 
the  river  Bone,  near  the  estate  called  Yandsoff, 
and  without  regarding  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion, attacked  the  enemy ;  on  this  occasion,  be- 
sides numbers  of  killed  and  wounded,  he  took 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  and  200  prisoners. 

Adjutant-general  OrloffDenizoff  attacked  the 
enemy  on  their  march  to  Krasnoi,  killed  500  and 
took  400  on  the  12th. 

On  the  14t!i  General  Count  Wittgenstein  was 
attacked  by  Marshal  Victor,  who  had  orders  to 
drive  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  Dwina.  The 
enemy  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  from  2  to 
3,000  men,  atul  was  pursued  the  next  morning  in 
his  retreat  towards  Senno,  when  GOO  prisoners 
were  taken. 

Nothing  material  occurred  at  this  post  till  the 
18th,  when  Count  Wittgenstein  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Chernichef,  aid-de-camp  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  who  had  been  detached  by  Admiral 
Tchichagoff,  with  a  small  corps  of  light  cavalry, 
to  discover  and  ascertain  General  Count  Wittgen- 
stein's position.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, 
the  colonel  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
rescue  Major-general  Baron  Winzingerode  and 
his  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Narishkin,  between 
Wilna  and  Minsk;  they  were  proceeding  towards 
the  frontier,  under  an  escort  of  gens  d'armes,  and 
had  been  marched  from  Verrea,  where  they  were 
presented  to  Bonaparte,  with  the  French  guards 
under  the  charge  of  Junof.  Colonel  Chernichef 
also  took  three  couriers,  one  coming  from,  and 
the  other  two  going  to  Paris.  From  these  sources  of 
intelligence  it  was  ascertained  that  Bonaparte  was 
at  Smolensko  on  the  13th.  During  this  expedi- 
tion Colonel  Chernichef  marched  700  wersts  in 
five  days,  and  swam  across  several  rivers. 

The  divisions  of  the  French  army,  under  Mar- 
shals Davoust  and  Ney,  were  totally  defeated  by 
Field-marshal  Prince  Kutimoff,  who  in  actions 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  November,  at  Viasma 
and  other  places,  took  near  200  cannon,  and  20,000 
prisoners.  Marshal  Ney  was  wounded.  Bona- 
parte wa.s  with  Marshal  Davoust's  corps  in  the 
night  of  the  15th,  and  early  on  the  16th  left  the 
field  of  battle  with  full  speed.  Every  precaution 
was  provided  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  enemy. 

Whilst  the  French  were  flying  upon  the  Smo- 
lensko  road,  Ktitusoff,  with  the  main  army,  pur- 
sued them  on  a  parallel  line,  endeavouring  to  get 
a  head  of  them,  and  thereby,  in  the  military 
phrase,  to  turn  them.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
dispatched  Piafoff  to  follow  them  in  the  rear  on 
the  high  road  by  which  they  were  flying,  and,  in 
this  manner,  at  once  to  destroy  and  to  delay  them. 
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Both  of  these  purposes  had  the  desired  success. 
The  French  were  so  delayed  by  the  roads,  the 
frost,  and  the  Cossacks,  that  Kutusoft' was  enabled 
to  reach  Krasnoi  before  they  had  left  Smolensko, 
and  thus  was  nearly  forty  miles  ahead  of  them  on 
the  road  by  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass. 
He  thus  fully  succeeded  in  turning-  the  enemy, — 
and  Platoff  and  the  Cossacks  equally  succeeded 
in  destroying  their  rear  whilst  they  retarded  it. 
One  of  the  successes  of  Kutusoff,  was  singular 
enough.  A  large  detachment  from  the  French 
conscripts  was  marching  from  Kalouga,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  French  army,  which 
they  believed  to  be  in  that  quarter.  This  body 
fell  in  with  the  advance  of  Kutusoff,  who  was 
coming  up  by  the  same  road,  and  one  of  the 
divisions,  under  General  Augereau,  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  its  arms.  The  main  and 
principal  success,  however,  was  at  Krasnoi,  whi- 
ther Kutuseff  pushed  forwards  with  all  possible 
speed,  in  the  hopes,  and  with  the  purpose,  of 
reaching  it  before  the  French,  and  thereby  turn- 
ing them  in  their  advance,  and  taking  a  station 
across  their  road.  Kutusoff  so  far  effected  this 
purpose  as  to  approach  within  a  few  miles  of 
Krasnoi  on  the  15th  of  November.  As  his  cavalry 
and  light  troops  could  move  with  more  speed  than 
the  main  army,  and  as  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  Kutusoff  sent  them  forward  with  General 
Orgeroff,  himself  following  them  with  all  possible 
speed.  General  Orgeroff  reached  bis  ground  in 
time,  and  was  immediately  engaged  with  some 
part  of  the  French  coming  up  from  Smolensko. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  16th,  General 
Orgeroff  was  joined  by  the  Prince  Gallitzin. 
About  the  middle  of  this  day,  Marshal  Davoust 
was  seen  coming  up,  and  a  battle  immediately 
began.  The  whole  army  of  Davoust  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  and  confusion.  On  the  following 
day  (the  17th,)  Davoust  was  followed  by  Ney, 
who,  upon  reaching  Krasnoi,  found  the  enemy 
stationed  across  the  road.  The  Russian  success 
here  was  evidently  more  complete  than  on  the 
former  day,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Russians 
had  now  assembled  their  whole  army  instead  of 
their  advanced  detachments  upon  this  point;  and 
therefore  had  taken  up  such  a  station,  and  in  such 
force,  as  completely  to  intercept  Ney,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  the  possibility  of  breaking 
through. 

This  was  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  ex- 
ploit performed  by  the  Russians  during  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
French  rear;  12,000  men  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  the  slaughter  and  spoil  were  immense. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  seized  every  opportu- 
nity of  animating  his  forces ;   and  when  fortune 
began  to  smile  on  their  exertions,  he  issued  the 
following  proclamation : — 
"  Russians!    At  length  the  enemy  of  our  coun- 
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has   experienced  a  portion  of  that  terrible  ,ven-   

geance  which  his  ambitious  and  unprincipled  ag- 
gression had  aroused.  From  the  period  of  his 
inarch  from  Wilna,  his  army,  great  in  numbers, 
assured  in  valour  and  discipline,  and  elated  at 
the  remembrance  of  victories  gained  in  other  re- 
gions— threatened  no  less  than  the  entire  subju- 
gation of  the  Russians.  -The  system  which  we 
had  thought  fit  to  adopt  strengthened  that  confi- 
dence. The  sanguinary  battles  fought  on  his 
route,  and  which  gave  him  temporary  possession 
of  Smolensk,  flattered  him  with  all  the  illusions 
of  victory.  He  reached  Moscow,  and  he  believed 
himself  invincible  and  invulnerable.  He  now 
exulted  in  the  idea  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  toils — 
of  obtaining  for  his  soldiers  comfortable  winter- 
quarters,  and  of  sending  out  from  thence,  next 
spring-,  fresh  forces  to  ravage  and  burn  our  cities, 
make  captives  of  our  countrymen — overthrow  our 
laws  ana  holy  religion — and  subject  every  thing 
to  his  lawless  will.  Vain,  presumptuous  hope!  — 
insolent  degrading  menace!  A  population  of  forty 
millions,  attached  to  their  king  and  country,  and 
devoted  to  their  religion  and  laws — the  least  brave 
man  of  whom  is  superior  to  his  unwilling  confede- 
rates and  victims — cannot  be  conquered  by  any 
heterogeneous  force  which  he  could  muster,  even 
of  treble  its  late  amount. 

"  Scarcely  had  he  reached  Moscow,  and  at- 
tempted to  repose  amidst  its  burning  ruins,  when 
he  found  himself  encircled  by  the  bayonets  of  our 
troops :  he  then,  too  late,  discovered  that  the  pos- 
session of  Moscow  was  not  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom — that  his  temerity  had  led  him  into  a 
snare — and  that  be  must  choose  between  retreat 
or  annihilation.  He  preferred  the  former;  and 
behold  the  consequences." 

FHere  follow  the  official  accounts  of  the  defeat 
of  victor's  advanced-guard  under  Murat,  near 
Moscow,  by  Marshal  Kutusoff;  of  the  defeat  of 
General  St.  Cyr,  by  Marshal  Wittgenstein,  and 
the  storming  of  Polotsk;  of  the  re-occupation  of 
Moscow  by  Winzingerode's  corps,  &e.] 

"RnswiansJ  The  Almighty  has  heard  our  wishes, 
and  crowned  your  efforts  with  success.  Every 
where  the  enemy  is  in  motion:  his  disorderly 
movements  betray  his  apprehensions:  gladly 
would  he  compound  for  safety;  but  policy  and 
justice  alike  demand  the  terrible  infliction.  The 
history  of  his  daring  must  act  be  told  without  the 
terrible  catastrophe  by  which  it  was  attended. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  sacrificed  to  bis  frantic 
presumption  attest  your  valour  and  devotion  to 
your  country,  and  must  deter  him  from  a  repetition 
of  his  impracticable  design.  Much,  however, 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  is  in  your  power. 
Let  the  line  of  his  retreat  be  rendered  memo-able 
by  your  honest  indignation  :  destroy  evt  ry  ihirig 
which  can  be  of  service  to  him,  and  our  coin- 
9S 
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BOOK  X.  manders  have  orders  to  remunerate  you.   Render 

your  bridges,   your  roads,   impassable.     In  fine, 

Cn*r.  Hi.  a(j0pt  and  execute  the  suggestions  of  a  brave,  wise, 
V^T^^/  and  patriotic  heart,  and  shew  yourselves  deserving 
the  thanks  of  your  country,  and  your  sovereign. 

"  Should  the  remains  of  the  enemy's  force  es- 
cape to  our  imperial  frontiers,  and  attempt  to 
winter  there,  they  must  prepare  themselves  to 
encounter  all  the  rigours  of  the  clime  and  season, 
and  the  valorous  attacks  of  our  troops:  thus  haras- 
sed, exhausted,  and  defeated,  he  shall  for  ever 
be  rendered  incapable  of  renewing  his  presump- 
tuous attempt. 

(Signed)  "  ALEXANDER." 

On  the  15th  of  November  he  issued  another 
proclamation,  which  began  by  stating,  that  no 
endeavours  on  his  part  could  avert  war.  That 
Napoleon  having  collected  an  immense  force  of 
Austrian.",  &c.  entered  his  territory  with  fire  and 
sword,  carrying  destruction  wherever  he  went. 
That  cruelties  heretofore  unheard  of,  proved  that 
he  had  the  invasion  of  Russia  long  in  contempla- 
tion. That  the  happiness  of  Russia  awakened  his 
cupidity,  and  inclined  him  to  destroy  her.  That 
he  hoped  by  flattery  to  seduce  the  Russian  people, 
and  like  an  overwhelming  storm,  penetrated  into 
her  provinces.  That  Europe  supposed  her  lost; 
but  though  on  ajl  sides  pressed,  nothing  could 
terrify  Russians.  That  after  repeated  defeats,  he 
sought  safety  in  flight.  That  dejected,  he  fled 
from  Moscow,  leaving  every  thing  behind  him. 
That  thousands  of  his  troops  daily  fell  sacrifices. 
Tli at  the  enemy's  strength  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition.  That  all  classes  of  the  state  had 
given  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  patrio- 
tism; and  concluded  by  stating,  that  if  the  enemy 
did  not  meet  with  his  utter  destruction,  it  would 
lead  him  properly  to  estimate  the  Russian  power 
and  strength. 

During  this  war,  Bonaparte  was  said  to  have' 
.  been  killed  no  less  than  eighteen  times,  and  the 
wags  of  the  day  asserted  his  life  to  have  double 
the  virtue  of  a  cat's.  His  escape  was  deemed  im- 
possible; but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  evaded 
the  armies  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  returned  safe  to 
Paris.  The  French  army  was  compelled  to  leave 
Smolcnsko  because  that  town  was  found  totally 
untenable,  and.  because  it  was  too  far  removed 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  which  being  still  in 
the  French  possession,  could  in  any  way  supply 
the  magazines  of  the  army.  When  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  left  Moscow,  he  doubtless  calculated 
upon  making  at  least  a  short  halt  at  Smolensko. 
It  was  necessary  to  assign  some  reason  for  this 
indispensable  alteration  in  his  plan.  He  therefore 
assigned  a  false  one — that  of  the  Austrians  having 
changed  the  line  of  their  operation. — The  true 
one  was,  that  Victor  had  not  been  able  to  clear 
the  country,"  having  been  defeated  or  repelled 


in  every  attempt  to  push  back  General  Witt- 
genstein. 

The  French  bulletin  made  very  light  of  the 
loss  of  men  till  the  army  reached  and  left  Smo- 
lensko. Bonaparte  had  five  corps  with  him  at 
Moscow.  These  were  under  the  commands  of 
Davoust,  Ney,  Beauharnois,  Poniatowski,  and 
Juuot.  Besides,  there  were  a  strong  corps  of 
guards  and  reserve,  amounting  to  about  46,000. 
The  army  at  Moscow,  therefore,  was  originally 
140,000,  which,  at  the  time  of  departure,  was  re- 
duced to  85,000,  of  these  about  60,000  reached 
Smolensko,  with  the  total  loss  of  their  horses  and 
artillery.  This  was  the  first  loss  of  the  French 
army. 

Bonaparte,  with  the  advance  of  the  French 
army,  left  Smolensko  on  the  15th,  reached  Krasnoi 
on  the  16th,  and  left  it  on  the  following-  morning. 
This  advance  consisted  of  three  corps — those  of 
Beauharnois,  Poniatowski,  and  Junot.  Davoust 
followed,  and  had  to  cut  his  way  through,  which, 
according  to  the  Russian  reports,  he  did  with 
infinite  loss.  Marshal  Ney,  with  the  rear-guard, 
was  the  last;  and  even  the  French  bulletin  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  intercepted  by  nearly 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy.  The  bulletin, 
however,  asserted  that  he  effected  his  escape  by 
a  manoeuvre  ;  but  the  Russians  gave  a  much  bet- 
ter, and  a  more  credible  account.  As  the  French 
bulletin  acknowledged  his  corps  to  hare  been 
intercepted  by  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  it 
must  be  believed,  that  his  loss  very  nearly 
amounted  to  what  it  was  stated  to  be  in  the  Rus- 
sian reports.  The  French  bulletin  acknowledged 
a  ruined  army  and  a  fugitive  emperor,  and  there- 
fore the  Russian  narratives,  which  so  represented 
him,  were  confirmed  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
by  the  confession  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  leaving  Smolensko,  Bonaparte  had  sum- 
moned all  his  corps  on  this  side  the  Dwina  and 
the  Dnieper  to  his  aid.  These  corps  were  three, 
those  of  victor,  Oudinot,  and  Domlm>\vski.  Here, 
therefore,  were  about  40,000  more,  to  be  added  to 
the  army  which  moved  from  Smolensko.  Dom- 
browski  moved  up  from  Mohilo\v,  by  the  Minsk 
road,  and  was  met  by  the  advance  of  Admiral 
TchJchigoflPs  army,  usider  General  Lambert,  and 
defeated  and  pushed  back.  General  Lambert 
marched  forwards  after  this  advantage,  but  was 
met  in  his  turn  by  Oudinot,  who  marched  down 
upon  him  on  the  other  flank.  The  French  bul- 
letin asserted  that  Lambert  was  defeated  ;  and 
certainly  he  was  repelled  by  dint  of  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  Oudinot.  The  French 
army  was  thus  enabled  to  cross  the  river  Ueresina. 
Half  of  them  crossed  it  without  interruption,  but 
the  other  half  were  gallantly  attacked  by  the  ar- 
mies of  Tchichigoff  and  Wittgenstein;  and  th« 
result  was,  tbat  a  complete  French  division  (not 
a  corps)  of  2,000  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 
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This  is  alleged,  in  the  French  bulletin,  to  have 
been  o-ciisioneil  by  their  having  lost  their  way 
in  the  .'nrknwss  of  the  night;  but  the  real  cause 
was,  that  the  enemy  intercepted  them. 

After  having-  thus  effected  the  passage  of  the 
river  Beresina,  the  French  army,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing their  route  upon  Minsk,  turned  their 
right  towards  Wilria.  Upon  reaching  this  point, 
the  Emocror  Napoleon  called  a  council  ot  war, 
in  whir);  he  transferred  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Muraf,  and  immediately  afterwards  took  his 
seat  (like  a  courier)  in  a  sledge,  and,  under  an 
assumed  name,  fled  for  Paris.  The  manner  of 


his  arrival,  indeed,  was  very  different  from  what  BOOK  X. 

his   ambitious    hopes    had  probably  anticipated,  

and  from  what  the  auspices  of  his  incipient  for-   CHAP-  I1!< 
tune    seemed  to  promise.     He  who  left  his  own 
kingdom,  at  the  head  of  nearly  300,000  men,  in  8t 

all  the  pompous  equipage  and  magnificent  ap- 
parel of  war;  he  who,  like  the  heroes  of  old, 
seemed  to  lead  victory  itself  as  one  of  his  house- 
hold gods,  was  now  presenting  a  tremendous  ex- 
ample of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  ; — bis 
army  was  totally  ruined  within  the  short  space  of 
eight  days,  and  he  himself,  a  fugitive  in  a  single 
car,  reached  his  owni metropolis  in  disguise ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


An  Exchange  of  Prisoners  rendered  impracticable.*— French  Officers  breaking  Parole. — Detection 
of' a  Plan  for  their  Escape. — Riotous  Conduct  of  French  Prisoners. — Unkind  Treatment  of  Eng- 
lish Prisoners.— Mysterious  Death  of  Captain  Wright. — Meeting  of  the  New  Imperial  Partia~ 
ment. 


AN  exchange  of  prisoners  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  was  earnestly  desired  by 
the  former  country ;  but  the  sacrifices  demanded 
by  the  latter,  were  so  unprecedented  in  their  na- 
ture as  to  render  an  adjustment  impracticable. 
A  great  number  of  French  officers,  who  had 
been  prisoners,  at  this  time  took  an  unfair  and 
dishonorable  advantage  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  their  honor  by  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  order  to  effect  their  escape. 

An  extensive  plan  for  liberating  French  prison- 
ers on  their  parole  was  very  fortunately  detected. 
A  system  was  established  of  British  subjects 
going  to  five  or  six  depots  of  French  prisoners, 
from  time  to  time,  to  offer  to  effect  the  escape  of 
such  as  could  raise  certain  sums  of  money  to  de- 
fray the  expences  and  rewards  payable  in  Eng- 
land, whereby  many  officers  were  enabled  to 
break  their  parole,  and  got  safe  to  France,  where 
they  had  been  received  by  public  officers  at  the 
ports,  who  paid  the  sums  agreed  upon  for  their 
sea  passage.  The  discovery  was  made  by  the 
apprehension  of  eight  officers,  who  left  Anoover 
the  1st  of  September,  and  were  compelled  by 
stormy  weather  to  re-land  near  Chrislchurch,  on 
the  12th,  after  having  embarked  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood in  a  Wey.mouth  smuggling-boat.  They 
bad  reached  the  coast,  between  Christchurch  and 
Lymington,  by  the  skill  of  their  guides,  without 
interruption;  but  unable  to  conceal  themselves 
effectually  on  their  re-landing,  notice  was  given 
of  the  suspicious  appearance  of  theparties. 
On  the  17th  of  September  the  French  prisou- 
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ers  at  Dartmoor  depot  worked  themselves  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  rage,  at  having  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  biscuit  and  not  bread  per  day.  The 
use  of  biscuit  it  should  be  observed,  was  to  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  the  bake-house  had  been 
rebuilt ;  but  the  Frenchmen  were  absolutely  deaf 
to  remonstrances.  A  detachment  of  the  Cheshire 
militia,  and  of  the  south  Gloucester  regiment,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  walls  surrounding  the  prison  ; 
and,  although  they  had  loaded  their  pieces  with 
ball,  the  prisoners  appeared  undaunted,  and  in- 
sulted them  in  the  grossest  terms.  A  sentinel  on 
duty  had  his  bayonet  wrenched  off  his  piece,  yet 
nobly  reserved  his  fire :  an  officer,  however,,  fol- 
lowed the  Frenchman,  struck  him  over  the  shoul- 
der with  his  sword,  and  brought,  off  the  bayonet. 
The  Frenchmen  even  bared  their  breasts  to  the 
troops,  and  seemed  regardless  of  danger..  The 
number  of  prisoners  was  about  7,500 ;  and  so  me- 
nacing was  their  conduct,  that  an  express  was- 
sent  off  to  Plymouth-dock,  at  11  o'clock  at  night, 
soliciting  immediate  assistance..  Three  pieces  of 
artillery  consequently  arrived  early  the  next 
morning  at  the  principal  gate,  the  bars  of  which, 
of  immense  size,  had  been  previously  broken  by 
stones  hurled  against  them,  by  the  insurgents : 
they  were  placed  in  such  directions  as  completely 
to  command  the  whole  of  the  circle,  which  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  order  was  restored.  It 
should  be  noticed,  that  the  allowance  of  biscuit, 
at  which  these  men  so  indignantly  spurned,  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  was  served  out 
to  the  English  sailors  and  marines. 
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BOOK  X.       On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  English 
prisoners  in  France  was  truly  severe.     Public  in- 
dignation  was  justly  excited   by  the  mysterious 
death   of  Captain  Wright  (of  the  navy)  of  which 
the  following-  is  a  recent  account: 

Captain  Wright  was  closely  imprisoned  in  one 
of  those  dungeons,  which  in  the  language  of 
tyranny  is  called  a  secret ;  and  which  includes 
the  idea  of  every  tiling  most  terrible  to  the 
imagination.  He  saw  no  human  being  but  one 
individual,  a  turnkey,  who  visited  him  thrice  a 
day.  His  secret  was  situated  in  a  small  detached 
square,  within  which  was  only  confined  an  old 
Jesuit,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  qua- 
lity and  learning.  Captain  Wright  had  his  throat 
cut  with  a  razor,  between  twelve  and  half-past 
twelve  at  night.  About  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  turnkey  awoke  all  the  temple  with  his  cries, 
repeating  over  and  over,  "  the  English  captain 
has  killed  himself."  The  gaoler  came  to  the  spot, 
and  allowed  the  prisoners  to  see  the  deceased. 
M.  D'HenouI,  an  advocate,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  the  temple  at  the  same  time,  entered  Cap- 
tain Wright's  apartment  in  his  turn,  as  did  also 
128  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  The  captain  was 
extended  on  his  bed,  covered  with  blood,  and  the 
fatal  razor  was  lying  on  the  iloor.  A  Moniteur 
of  the  preceding  day  was  lying  as  it  were  very 
appropriately  on  the  night-table.  It  contained 
the  details  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by  the 
French.  "  You  see,"  said  the  turnkeys,  who, 
doubtless,  were  well-instructed  by  Savary,  a  crea- 
ture of  Bonaparte's,  "  our  victory  has  driven  the 
English  captain  to  despair."  No  one  said  a  word, 
ana  no  one,  not  even  the  turnkeys  themselves, 
believed  the  story.  It  was  well  known,  that  the 
reading  of  newspapers  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
Captain  Wright,  and  that  he  had  no  razor,  as 
the  barber  of  the  temple  shaved  him  twice  a  week, 
r.ccompanied  and  superintended  by  one  of  the 
gaolers. 

Full  of  horror  at  the  shocking  spectacle  he  had 
seen,  the  advocate  went  into  the  Jesuit's  apart- 
ment, and  told  him,  that  being  near  the  spot,  and 
awake  at  midnight,  (for  there  is  little  sound  sleep 
in  state  prisons)  he  distinctly  heard  the  door  of 
the  wicket  open  and  then  shut.  He  also  heard 
some  men  walking  in  the  court,  as  well  as  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  door  which  led  to  the 
tower.  M.  D'HenouI  confessed  he  was  very 
much  alarmed,  as  it  was  usually  about  this  hour 
the  gaolers  came  to  extraire  (that  was  their  term 
when  they  removed  a  prisoner)  some  unfortunate 
being,  in  order  to  carry  him  before  a  secret  military 


commission,  and  thenco  to  a  fusillade.  It  seems 
many  prisoners  had  perished  in  this  manner  (luring1 
the  night.  His  alarm,  however,  subsided  when  he 
found  the  men  he  had  heard  were  not  coming  his 
way.  Curiosity  induced  him  to  put  his  head  out  of 
the  grated  window  of  his  apartment.  The  assas- 
sins returned  slowly  at  about  half-past  twelve, 
but  the  night  being  very  dark,  he  could  not  count 
them.  The  wicket  was  opened  and  shut  again. 
The  Jesuit  also  heard  the  gate  of  his  square 
opened ;  and  three  or  four  men,  as  be  thought, 
came  groping  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and  opened 
and  shut  the  door  of  the  captain's  chamber. 

A  report  of  the  pretended  suicide  was  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  London,  with  a  Moniteur  as  false  as 
the  document. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  assassins  of  Captain 
Wright  were  those  very  miscreants  who  were  hired 
to  strangle  the  unfortunate  Pichegru. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  imperial 
parliament,  (November  24,)  thanks  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  in 
both  houses,  for  his  victory  at  Salamanca.  In  the 
house  of  lords,  Earl  Bathurst  took  a  review  of  the 
proceedings  ef  this  illustrious  general,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  up  to  the  victory 
in  question.  In  the  house  of  commons,  Lord 
Castlereagh  asserted, "  that,  as  a  proof  of  the  effect 
of  the  splendid  victory  at  Salamanca,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Borodino,  a  battle  as  destructive 
as  that  of  Eylau  or  of  Aspern — a  battle  in  which 
80,000  men  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  liberties 
of  their  country — en  the  eve  of  that  battle,  Prince 
Kutusoff  animated  his  troops,  by  telling  them 
what  the  English  had  done  on  the  plains  of  Sala- 
manca." 

It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  the  English  nation 
to  think  that  a  British  lieutenant-general,  not  of 
old  standing,  had,  in  the  course  of  four  years, 
defeated  and  foiled  seven  of  the  most  celebrated 
marshals  of  the  French  empire,  (Junot,  Soult, 
Ney,  Mortier,  Victor,  Massena,  and  Marmont) 
most  of  them  chosen  successively  for  the  very 
purpose  of  mending  the  fortune  of  their  baffled 
predecessors,  by  overthrowing  or  circumventing 
him. 

Lord  Castlereagh  also  brought  in  a  bill,  pur- 
suant to  a  message  from  the  prince-regent,  for 
further  provision  for  Lord  Wellington. 

Great  Britain  having  determined  to  give  Russia 
her  cordial  support  during  her  patriotic  struggle 
with  France,  50,000  stand  of  arms  was  this  year 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Lords  Cath- 
cart  and  Walpole  acted  as  plenipotentiaries. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Separation  of  the  Prussians  from  the  French  Army. — Addrett  to  the  French  People  by  Louis 
XVIII.~-Treaty  between  England  and  Sweden. — Character  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  Bernadotte. — Continental  Confederacy. 


AN  event  most  fortunate  for  the  interests  of 
England,  Russia,  and  Europe,  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Year.  General  d'  York,  the  Prussian 
general,  being  pressed  by  the  troops-  of  General 
Wittgenstein,  concluded  with  that  general  an  ar- 
mistice of  neutrality,  in  which  he  conditioned, 
that  on  the  one  side  the  Prussian  troops  should 
not  be  attacked  by  the  Russians,  and  on  the  other, 
that  if  the  King  of  Prussia  should  refuse  his  rati- 
fication of  the  armistice  and  its  terms,  the  Prus- 
sian army  should  not  act  against  the  Russians  for 
two  months. 

As  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  the  King 
of  Prussia,  his  majesty  appeared  to  disavow  it,  by 
ordering  the  arrest  of  General  d'York,  and  that 
he  should  be  replaced  by  another  general.  The 
letter,  however,  from  General  d'York  to  the  Duke 
of  Tarentum,  (as  follows)  was  bold  and  decisive : — 

"  Tauroggen,  Dee.  30. 

"  Monseigneur.  After  many  painful  marches 
it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  continue  them  with- 
out being  attacked  on  my  flanks  and  rear ;  it  was 
this  that  retarded  my  junction  with  your  excel- 
lency, and  left  me  to  choose  between  the  alterna- 
tive of  losing  the  greater  part  of  my  troops  and 
all  the  materiel,  which  alone  insures  my  subsist- 
ence, or  saving  the  whole.  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  conclude  a  convention,  by  which  the  as- 
sembling of  Prussian  troops  is  te  take  in  Eastern 
Prussia,  which  by  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Russian  troops. 

"  The  Prussian  troops  will  form  a  neutral  corps, 
and  will  not  commit  hostilities  against  either  party. 
Subsequent  events,  the  consequence  of  negocia- 
tions  which  are  to  take  place  between  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  will  decide  their  future  fate. 

"  I  hasten  to  inform  your  excellency  of  a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  I  have  been  forced  by  weighty 
circumstances. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  that  the 
world  may  pass  on  my  conduct,  I  shall  be  very 
indifferent  to  it.  Duty  towards  my  troops,  and 
the  most  mature  deliberation  dictated  it;  the  most 
pure  motives,  whatever  appearances  may  be, 
guided  me  in  making  this  declaration.  To  you, 
Monseigneur,  I  acquit  myself  of  obligation  to- 
wards you,  and  beg  of  you  to  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  the  most  profound* respect,  with  which  I 
am,  &.c. 

(Signed)  « D'YouK." 


CHAP.  V. 
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The  defection  of  General  d'York  was  followed  BOOK  X. 
in  the  same  spirit  by  another  of  the  same  kind, 
only  under  circumstances  still  more  distressing 
to  the  Duke  of  Tarentum  (Marshal  Macdonald). 
General  Massenbach,  .who  had  with  him  nearly 
5,000  Prussians,  was  with  the  marshal  at  Tilsit, 
when  General  d'York  concluded  his  armistice. 
The  intelligence  was  immediately  sent  to  General 
Massenbach,  who  (no  doubt  from  previous  con-' 
cert)  instantly  quitted  the  French  army  with  his 
division,  and,  repassing  the  Niemen,  proceeded  to 
join  himself  to  the  army  and  to  the  purpose  of 
General  d'York.    This  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  threw  the  French  armies  into 
the  greatest  possible  distress. 

This  fortunate  event  produced  its  full  effect  in 
France ;  for  a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  instantly 
called,  and  a  senatux  consultum  passed  for  the 
additional  levy  of  350,000  men.  This  decree  was 
accompanied  in  the  French  papers  by  a  long  ex- 
planation of  the  motives  under  which  it  had  been 
passed*  and  in  the  language  of  which,  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  the  government,  senate,  and  people 
of  France,  was  sufficiently  legible.  Napoleon 
himself  was  panic-struck,  this  having  mortified 
him  still  more  severely  than  his  previous  de- 
feat. 

As  Bonaparte  had  not  only  lost  his  army,  but, 
what  was  of  more  consequence  to  him,  his  popu- 
larity among  the  French  people,  early  in  1813, 
the  following  well-written  address  to  the  people  of 
France  was  auspiciously  issued  by  Louis  XVIII. 
"  The  moment  has  at  length  arrived,  when 
Divine  Providence  appears  ready  to  break  in 
pieces  the  instrument  of  its  wrath.  The  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  the  devastator  of  Eu- 
rope, experiences  reverses  in  his  turn.'  Shall  they 
have  no  other  effect  but  that  of  aggravating  the  ca- 
lamities of  France?  And  will  she  not  dare  to  over- 
turn an  odious  power,  no  longer  protected  by  the 
illusions  of  victory  ?  What  prejudices,  or  what 
fears,  can  now  prevent  her  from  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  king;  and  from  recognizing, 
in  the  establishment  of  his  legitimate  authority, 
the  only  pledge  of  union,  peace,  and  happiness, 
which  his  promises  have  so  often  guaranteed  to 
his  oppressed  subjects  ? 

"  Being  neither  able,  nor  inclined  to  obtain,  but 

by  their  efforts,  that  throne  which  his  rights  and 

their  affection  can  alone  confirm,  what  wishes 

ahoiild  be  adverse  to  those  which  he  has  inraria- 
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BOOK  X.  bJy  entertained  ?  What  doubt  can  be  started  with 
— • regard  to  his  paternal  intentions? 

"  The  king  has  said  in  his  preceding  declara- 
tions, and  he  reiterates  the  assurance,  that  the 
administrative  and  judicial  bodies  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  plenitude  of  their  powers;  that  he 
will  preserve  their  places  to  those  who  at  present 
hold  tlfein,  and  who  shall  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him;  that  the  tribunals,  depositaries  of  the  laws, 
shall  prohibit  all  prosecutions  bearing1  relation  to 
those  unhappy  times  of  which  his  return  will  have 
forever  sealed  the  oblivion:  that,  in  fine,  the  code 
polluted  by  the  name  of  Napoleon,  but  which, 
for  the  most  part,  contains  only  the  ancient  ordi- 
nances and  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  remain  in 
force  with  the  exception  of  enactments  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which,  as  well  as  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  naa  long  been  subjected  to 
the  caprice  of  the  tyrant. 

"  The  senate,  in  which  are  seated  some  men, 
so  justly  distinguished  for  their  talents,  and  whom 
eo  many  services  may  render  illustrious  in  the 
eyes  of  France,  and  of  posterity, — that  corps, 
whose  utility  and  importance  can  never  be  duly 
appreciated  till  after  the  restoration, — can  it  fail  to 
perceive  the  glorious  destiny  which  summons  it 
to  become  the  first  instrument  of  that  great  bene- 
faction which  will  prove  the  most  solid,  as  well  ns 
the  most  honorable  guarantee  of  its  existence  and 
its  prerogatives? 

"  On  the  subject  of  property,  the  king,  who 
has  already  announced  his  intention  to  employ 
the  most  proper  means  for  conciliating  the  inte- 
rests of  all,  perceives,  in  the  numerous  settle- 
ments which  have  taken  place  between  the  old 
and  the  new  landholders,  the  means  of  render- 
ing those  cares  almost  superfluous.  He  engages, 
however,  to  interdict  all  proceedings  by  the  tri- 
bunals, contrary  to  such  settlements, — to  en- 
courage voluntary  arrangements,  and,  on  Jin- 
part  of  himself  and  family,  to  set  the  example  of 
all  those  sacrifices  which  may  contribute  to  the 
repose  of  France,  and  the  sincere  union  of  ail 
Frenchmen. 

"  The  king  has  guaranteed  to  the  army  the 
maintenance  of  the  ranks,  employments,  pay. 
and  appointments,  which  it  at  present  enjoys. 
He  promises  also  to  the  generals,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  who  shall  signalize  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  his  cause,  rewards  more  substantial,  dis- 
tinctions more  honorable,  than  any  they  can  re- 
ceive from  an  usurper — always  ready  to  disown 
or  even  to  dread  their  services.  The  king  binds 
nimself  anew  to  abolish  that  pernicious  conscrip- 
tion, which  destroys  the  happiness  of  families  and 
the  hope  of  the  country. 

"  Such  always  have  been,  such  still  are,  the 
intentions  of  the  king.  His  re-establishment  on 
the  throne  of  bis  ancestors  will  be  for  France 
only  the  happy  transition  from  the  calamities  of  a 


war  which  tyranny  perpetuates,  to  the  blessings 
of  a  solid  peace,  for  which  foreign  powers  can 
never  find  any  security  but  in  the  word  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign.  "  L." 

"  Hurtwell,  Feb.  1,  1813." 

A  quadruple  alliance  between  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  England,  was  sought  for  by 
the  British  court,  and  General  Hope,  an  expe- 
rienced officer,  was  very  properly  chosen  as  a 
negociator,  the  military  energy  of  the  person  em- 
ployed being  an  earnest  of  the  kind  of  aid  in- 
tended by  England. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Sweden,  but  such  was  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  crown-prince  (Bernadotte)  it  did  not  justify- 
much  reasonable  expectations.  This  Crown- 
prince  of  Sweden  had  tvo  very  powerful  re- 
straints to  check  his  indignant  feelings  at  the 
haughty  tone  of  Bonaparte.  He  must  have  re- 
membered the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  throne  ;  and  still  more,  his  military  compa- 
nions. He  could  not,  moreover,  fo"get  that  the 
last  prince  was  deposed  because  he  pushed  the 
efforts  of  the  country  beyond  its  powers,  and 
endeavoured  to  oppose  the  French  armies  with 
the.  single  resources  of  Sweden.  The  deposed 
King  of  Sweden  had  exhibited  no  signs  of  mad- 
ness but  of  extravagance  ;  and  so  sensible  were 
his  people  of  the  existence  of  such  ex'ravagance, 
and  of  its  evil  effects,  that  though  the  Swedes 
are  characteristically  the  most  loyal  people  in 
Europe,  they  quietly  suffered,  under  this  per- 
suasion, the  deposition  of  their  prince,  and  re- 
E laced  him,  without  much  external  violence,  with 
is  decrepid  uncle  as  a  sovereign,  air!  with  a 
foreign  general  as  his  designated  successor.  Bo- 
naparte, who  always  carried  his  personal  temper 
into  his  state  transactions,  had  indeed  treated 
Bernadotte  with  singular  haughtiness,  and  thus 
diminished,  as  it  were,  his  prior  debt  of  gratitude; 
and  having  been  accustomed  to  command  Berna- 
dot.'e  as  his  French  marshal,  and  to  receive  an 
unlimited  obedience,  he  felt  his  present  conduct  in 
the  nature  of  a  military  sedition. 

This  celebrated  man,  whose  name  will  often 
occur  in  our  succeeding  chapters,  was  born  on 
the  ^Uth  of  January,  1768,  at  Pau,  the  capital  of 
Beam,  the  birth-place  of  the  Great  Henry.  His 
father,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune, 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  took  care 
early  to  inspire  in  his  son  just  and  elevated  sen- 
timents. 

Beam,  a  province  of  France,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  always  furnished  ex- 
cellent soldiers.  The  inhabitants  are  well  made, 
robust,  active,  courageous,  sober,  and  lively. 
Agreeably  to  the  manners  of  the  country  Berna- 
dotte was  early  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardship. 
In  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  he  was  accustomed 
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to  run  about  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  with 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  and  his  favorite 
aliment  was  bread  with  some  fruits.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  be  eloped  from  his  father's  house,  and 
enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  roi/al  marines,  in  which 
corps  he  served  in  the  East  Indies  during  the 
American  war,  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Bussy, 
and  with  lite  squadron  of  Bailly  de  Suft'rein.  He 
was  made  a  corporal  a  year  after  his  enlistment, 
and  was  appointed  serjeant  on  his  return  to  France, 
in  1783.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  made  adju- 
taut-under-offieer.  His  regiment  was  then  garri- 
soned at  Marseilles,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
that  place  the  French  revolution  broke  or.t,  which 
opeiied,  at.  once,  a  career  for  Bernadotte,  and 
many  others  like  him,  wherein  they  might  signa- 
lize their  talents,  and  reap  the  reward  of  them. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which  shews  that 
he  could  assume  a  requisite  dignity  of  station. 
When  he  was  serving  with  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
Napoleon  invited  Bernadotte  to  dine  with  him, 
and  requested  him  to  come  early.  Bernadotte 
did  so,  but  when  he  arrived,  Durcc,  who  was 
then  captain  aid-de-camp  to  Bonaparte,  informed 
Bernadorfe  that  "  General  Bonaparte  was  busy 
finishing  his  post,  and  begsjed  him  to  wait  awhile." 
— Bernadoite  replied,  "Tell  the  genoral-in-chief 
that  it  does  not  suit  General  Bernadotte  to  wait  in 
the  anti-room  in  the  army,  since  at  Paris  the 
directors  themselves  never  exposed  me  to  a  si- 
milar mortification."  Duroc  was  <>-omg  to  reply, 
•when  Bonaparte  suddenly  made  his  appearance, 
saluted  Bernadotte  'in  a  smiling  manner,  apolo- 
gised for  not  having  come  immediately,  and  pro- 
posed to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  whilst  waiting 
for  dinner.  As  they  were  going  along,  Bonaparte 
said,  "I  am  sorry,  general,  that  instead  of  sending 
in  yoar  name,  you  did  not  come  straight  into  my 
closet.  You  need  not  doubt  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  felt.  The  officer  told  me  that  two  generals 
requested  to  speak  to  me,  without  giving  me 
their  names,  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  your  voice, 
which  I  know  very  well,  I  was  anxious  to  repair 
the  mistake.  I  am  sorry  you  could  suppose  I  had 
the  intention  to  use  etiquette  with  you,  whom  I 


consider  as  the  right  arm  of  the  army."  To  this  BOOK  X. 
Bernadotte  replied,  "  lam,  my  general,  of  a 
country  where  the  men  have  as  warm  heads  as 
good  hearts ;  I  have  only  to  congratulate  myself 
oil  your  kindness  towards  me,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  I  could  not  help  expressing  surprise  on 
hearing  Duroc  tell  me  to  wait." 

There  is  another  anecdote,  which  should  be 
recorded,  relative  to  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  which 
did  much  honor  to  Bernadotte : — In  the  year 
1799,  the  duke  came  secretly  to  Paris.;  Bona- 
parte ivas  then  in  Egypt ;  the  government  was 
without  force,  and  the  Bourbon  party  hoped  to 
regain  its  power.  The  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden, 
then  General  Bernadotte,  was  minister  of  war. 
The  duke  confided  to  him,  through  a  common 
friend,  his  being  at  Paris,  and  offered  him  the 
post  of  Constable  of  France,  if  he  would  restore 
the  Bourbons.  "  I  cannot  serve  their  cause,"  he 
replied,  "  but  as  the  descendent  of  a  hero,  as  a 
man  who  has  placed  confidence  in  me,  no  harm 
shall  happen  to  him.  Let  the  duke  depart  in- 
stantly— for  his  secret  may  in  three  days  be  no 
longer  mine."  The  duke  departed  without  mo- 
lestation, and  retired  to  the  territory  of  Baden, 
from  whence  he  was  treacherously  seized,  and 
basely  assassinated  by  Bonaparte,  as  related  in 
Book  VI.  Chapter  V. 

The  King  of  Prussia  at  length  acceded,  by 
the  universal  voice  of  his  people,  to  the  conti- 
nental confederacy  against  Napoleon  ;  and  Den- 
mark, on  whose  fidelity  the  French  emperor  de- 
pended to  the  last,  joined  in  the  alliance.  Thus 
the  Russian  cause  became  strong,  by  their  union 
with  the  Prussians,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes. 
The  alliance  with  the  Swedes  was  particularly 
advantageous  on  account  of  the  number  of  their 
effective  troops.  The  accession  of  Austria  to  the 
allied  cause,  was  fondly  anticipated ;  but  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  being  an  affectionate  father, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  (his  only  child)  with  the  Emperor  of 
France,  deterred  at  present  from  becoming  his 
avowed  enemy. 
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monitory Letter  to  the  Officers  of  Battalions — Plan  of  the  New  Campaign. — Observations. — The 
Enemy  repulsed  at  JBejaz. — His  Escape  from  Alcoy. — Skirmishes. — Marshal  Suchet  defeated  by 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Murray. — Lord  Wellington  enters  Salamanca. — Splendid  Victory  of 
Vittoria. — Advance  of  Lord  Wellington  towards  the  Pyrenees. 
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BOOK  X.  FOR  about  four  months,  Lord  Wellington's 
head-quarters  were  at  Frenada.  During  his  lord- 
ship's  absence  the  enemy  bad  not  made  any  es- 
sential alteration  in  the  position  of  the  armies. 

In  consequence  of  some  irregularities  and  of- 
fences, of  which  the  allied  army  bad  been  guilty 
during  their  late  retreat,  Lord  Wellington  ad- 
dressed the  following  admonitory  letter  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  battalions : — 

"  Sir.  I  have  ordered  the  army  into  canton- 
ments, in  which  I  hope  that  circumstances  will 
enable  me  to  keep  them  for  some  time,  during 
which  the  troops  will  receive  their  clothing,  ne- 
cessaries, &c.  which  are  already  in  progress,  by 
different  lines  of  communication,  to  the  several 
divisions  and  brigades. 

"  But  besides  these  objects,  I  must  draw  your 
attention,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  to  the  state 
of  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  discipline  of 
every  army,  after  a  long  and  active  campaign,  be- 
comes in  some  degree  relaxed,  and  requires  the 
utmost  attention  on  the  part  of  the  general,  and 
other  officers,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  state  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  for  service ;  but  I  am  concerned  to 
have  to  observe,  that  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand has  fallen  off,  in  this  respect,  in  the  late 
campaign,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  army  with 
which  I  have  ever  served,  or  of  which  I  have 
ever  read.  Yet  this  army  has  met  with  no  dis- 
aster; it  has  suffered  no  privations,  which  but 
trifling  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could 
not  have  prevented,  and  for  which  there  >  existed 
no  reason  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  service  ; 
nor  has  it  suffered  any  hardships,  excepting  those 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  being  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  at  a  moment  when 
they  were  most  severe. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every  officer, 
that  from  the  moment  the  troops  commenced  their 
retreat  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgos  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  Madrid  on  the  other,  the  offi- 
cers lost  all  command  over  their  men.  Irregula- 
rities and  outrages  of  all  descriptions  were  com- 
mittcrl  with  impunity ;  and  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained which  ought  never  to  have  occurred. 

"  Yet  the  necessity  for  retreat  existing,  none 
was  ever  made  in  which  the  troops  made  such 
short  marches;  none  on  which  they  made  such 


long  and  repeated  halts;  and  none  on  which  the 
retreating  armies  were  so  little  pressed  on  their 
rear  by  the  enemy.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for 
the  existing  evils,  and  for  the  situation  in  which 
we  now  find  the  army,  to  some  cause  besides  those 
resulting  from  the  operations  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  these  evil* 
to  the  habitual  inattentions  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiments  to  their  duty,  as  prescribed  by  the 
standing  regulations  of  the  service,  and  by  the 
orders  of  this  army. 

"  I  am  far  from  questioning  the  zeal,  still  less 
the  gallantry  and  spirit  of  the  officers  of  the  army ; 
and  I  am  quite  certain,  that  as  their  minds  can  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  minute  and  constant 
attention  to  understand,  recollect,  and  carry  into 
execution  the  orders  which  have  been  issued  for 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  that  the  strict 
performance  of  this  duty  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  army  to  serve  the  country  as  it  ought  to  be 
served,  they  will  in  future  give  their  attention  to 
these  points. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  inexperience  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  has  induced  many  to  conceive,  that 
the  period  during  which  an  army  is  on  service  in 
one  of  relaxation  from  all  rule,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  is,  the  period  during  which  of  all  others, 
every  rule  for  the  regulation  and  contrul  of  the 
conduct  of  the  soldier,  for  the  inspection  and  care 
of  his  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  necessa- 
ries, and  field-equipments,  and  his  horse  and 
horse-appointments,  for  the  receipt  and  issue  and 
care  of  his  provisions,  and  the  regulation  of  all 
that  belongs  to  his  food,  and  the  forage  for  his 
horse,  must  be  most  strictly  attended  to  by  the 
officer  of  his  company  or  troop,  if  it  is  intended 
that  an  army,  a  British  army  in  particular,  shall 
be  brought  into  the  field  of  battle,  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  day  of  trial. 

"  These  are  the  points,  then,  to  which  I  most 
earnestly  intreat  you  to  turn  your  attention,  and 
the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  regiments 
under  your  command,  Portuguese  as  well  as 
English,  during  the  period  in  which  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  leave  the  troops  in  their  cantonment*;. 
The  commanding  officers  of  regiments  must  en- 
force the  orders  of  the  army,  regarding  the  con- 
stant inspection  and  superintendance  of  the  offi- 
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cers  over  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  their  com- 
panies in  their  cantonments;  and  they  must 
endeavour  to  inspire  the  non-commissioned 
officers  with  a  sense  of  their  situation  and 
authority,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers 
must  be  forced  to  do  their  duty,  by  being  con- 
stantly under  the  view  and  superintendance  of 
the  officers.  By  these  means,  the  frequent  and 
discreditable  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vost, and  to  punishments  by  the  sentence  of  courts- 
martial,  will  be  prevented ;  and  the  soldiers  will 
not  dare  to  commit  the  offences  and  outrages,  of 
which  there  are  too  many  complaints,  when  they 
know  that  their  officers  and  their  non-commis- 
sioned officers  have  their  eyes  and  attention  turned 
towards  them. 

«  The  commanding  officers  of  regiments  must 
likewise  enforce  the  orders  of  the  army,  regarding 
the  constant,  real  inspection  of  the  soldiers'  arms, 
ammunition,  accoutrements,  and  necessaries:  in 
order  to  prevent,  at  all  times,  the  shameful  waste 
of  ammunition,  and  the  sale  of  that  article,  and  of 
the  soldiers'  necessaries.  With  this  view  both 
should  be  inspected  daily. 

"  In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  soldier,  I  have 
frequently  observed  and  lamented  in  the  late 
campaign,  the  facility  and  celerity  with  which 
the  French  soldiers  cooked,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  our  army. 

"  The  cause  of  this  disadvantage  is  the  same 
with  that  of  every  other  description, — the  want  of 
attention  of  the  officers  to  the  orders  of  the  army, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  their  men  ;  and  their  con- 
sequent want  of  authority  over  their  conduct. 
Certain  men  of  each  company  should  be  appointed 
to  cut  and  bring  in  wood,  others  to  fetch  water, 
and  others  to  get  the  meat,  &c.  to  be  cooked  ; 
and  it  would  soon  be  found,  if  this  practice  were 
daily  enforced,  and  a  particular  hour  for  seeing 
the  dinners,  and  for  the  men  dining,  named  as  it 
ought  to  be  equally  as  for  the  parade,  that  cook- 
ing would  no  longer  require  the  inconvenient 
length  of  time  which  it  has  lately  been  found  to 
take,  and  that  the  soldiers  would  not  be  exposed 
to  the  privation  of  their  food  at  the  moment  at 
which  the  army  may  be  engaged  in  operations 
•with  the  enemy. 

"  You  will  of  course  give  your  attention  to  the 
field  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  soldiers  should  not  lose 
the  habits  of  marching ;  and  the  division  should 
march  ten  or  twelve  miles  twice  in  each  week, 
if  the  weather  should  permit,  and  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cantonments  of  the  divisions 
should  be  dry.  But  I  repeat,  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  attention  of  the  general  and  field-officers 
must  be,  to  get  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  the 
regiment*  to  understand  and  to  perform  the  du- 
ties required  from  them,  as  the  only  mode  by 
which  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army 
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can  be  restored,  and  maintained  during  the  next  BOOK  X. 
campaign.  ~          ~ 

«  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  WELLINGTON." 
"  Freynada,  Nov.  28,  1812. 


To 


or  the  officer  commanding  the 


The  three  armies  of  Portugal,  the  centre  and 
the  south,  were  united  in  Castile,  under  King 
Joseph,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  this  time  in 
Madrid.  The  army  of  Portugal  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Reille,  who  lately  came  from 
the  army  of  the  north,  and  had  his  head-quarters 
in  Valladolid.  The  army  of  the  centre  was  under 
the  orders  of  Conde  D'Erlon,  who  was  formerly 
employed  in  the  army  of  the  south,  and  commanded 
for  a  short  time  the  army  of  Portugal,  after  the 
allies  retired  from  the  Tonnes.  His  head-quarters 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  and  the  army  of. 
the  south  was  under  Marshal  Soul  t's  orders,  whose 
head-quarters  were  in  Toledo.  The  army  of  the 
south  was  lately  drawn  towards  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tejo,  having  moved  towards  the 
place  of  Toledo  the  divisions  of  that  army  which 
were  in  the  province  of  Avila,  and  having  them 
replaced  in  Avila  by  the  first  division  of  the  army 
of  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  the  north  of  Spain,  General 
Mina  was  actively  employed  against  the  enemy 
in  Navarre,  and  he,  as  well  as  General  Longa, 
caused  him  great  loss.  The  latter  destroyed  600 
men,  and  took  two  pieces  of  artillery,  in  an 
action  with  the  enemy  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  1812. 

About  the  latter  end  of  December,  the  rein- 
forcements which  the  English  expected  from 
Sicily  had  arrived,  and  Lieutenant-general  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  expected. 

The  allied  English  and  Portuguese  armies  oc- 
cupied the  same  cantonments  in  which  they  were 
in  the  beginning  of  December.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  likewise  all  in  cantonments. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  year  1812,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellington  was  in  the  same  quarters  in 
which  he  was  cantoned  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1813,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  he 
was  on  the  other  side  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
campaign  of  1812  began  with  the  siege  of  that 
strong  place.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recal  to  the 
memory  of  our  readers  with  what  astonishing 
rapidity  that  fortress  was  taken.  Upon  the  fall  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  next  step  was  the  siege  of 
Badajoz,  and  this  fortress,  though  of  thrice  the 
strength  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  taken  nearly 
with  the  same  rapidity.  When  the  enemy  heard 
of  the  sieges  of  these  places,  the  respective  armies 
to  whose  military  protection  they  were  assigned, 
collected  their  forces  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
advanced  to  their  relief;  but  before  they  bad 
scarcely  put  themselves  in  inarch,  they  heard  of 
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BOOK  X.  the  fall  of  tbe  forts  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
which  they  were  proceeding.  Marmont  was  thus 
disappointed  with  respect  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
Soult,  an  officer  most  distinguished  for  his  alacrity 
and  skill  of  all  the  French  generals,  was  foiled 
in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  Badajoz.  Some 
intercepted  dispatches  of  the  latter  were  read  in 
the  .British  parliament,  in  which  the  French  mar- 
shal, in  the  report  of  this  affair  to  the  minister  of 
war  at  Paris,  imputed  the  success  to  the  incre- 
dible rapidity  of  Lord  Wellington's  movements, 
which  had  defied  all  previous  reckoning  and  cal- 
culation, and  therefore  disappointed  all  his  pre- 
cautions. And  in  the  last  affair,  that  of  Badajoz, 
the  merit  was  the  most  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  military  reputation  of  the  commander  of  Ba- 
dajoz, General  Philippon,  who  exerted  all  the 
resources  of  art  and  experience  in  the  defence  of 
that  fortress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  in  this  retrospect 
of  the  past  campaign, — as  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, the  siege  of  Burgos,  the  occupation  of 
Madrid,  the  relief  of  the  cities  of  Cadiz,  Seville, 
and  Grenada,  and  the  general  deliverance  of  the 
southern  provinces,  must  remain  mementoes  of 
glory  to  the  British  cotnmander-in-chief. 

Such,  therefore,  were  the  auspices  under  which 
the  new  campaign  was  to  be  opened.  All  the 
strongest  posts  on  the  frontier  of  the  country  to 
be  defended  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  possession  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  secured  the 
advance  of  the  British  army  to  any  point,  and 
along  any  line,  either  to  the  north,  into  Leon,  or 
into  the  south,  into  Estretnadura  or  Andalusia. 
The  possession  of  Badajoz  equally  secured  the 
offensive  or  defensive  lines,  either  northerly  to- 
wards Madrid,  easterly  info  the  Alentejo,  or 
wesferly  towards  Valencia.  In  a  word,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellington  was  now  so  happily  situated 
at  the  very  outset  of  this  campaign,  that  he  was 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  as  it  were,  upon  any 
single  way  of  which  he  might  move,  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.  The  best  and  most  active 
part  of  the  last  campaign,  was  consumed  in  the 
necessary  but  tedious  siege  of  the  frontier  towns. 
The  new  campaign  began  after  all  this  work  had 
been  done,  and  there  was  nothing  to  delay  or 
intercept  the  allied  armies  upon  any  course  in 
which  they  mi'uht  think  proper  to  move. 

His  lordship's  head-quarters  were,  Jan.  1813, 
as  already  mentioned,  at  Freynada,  a  town  in 
Spain,  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  From  this  town  there  are  high  roads 
to  Burgos,  to  Toro.  to  Madrid,  and,  of  course, 
to  all  the  towns  on  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  and 
the  Guadalquiver.  H  s  lordship  micrht  have  di- 
rected his  course  immediately  for  Madrid,  and 
put  himself  in  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
the  preceding  August,  or  he  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  south,  to  occupy  the  four  provinces  of 


Andalusia,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned; 
SevilU,  Cordova,  Leon,  and  Grenada.  These 
provinces,  which  were  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  had  hitherto  constituted 
the  military  command  of  Soult;  but  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and  the  occupation  of  Madrid,  occa- 
sioned, very  fortunately,  their  evacuation  by  the 
'French.  His  lordship  very  wisely  retained  his 
ground,  in  order  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
render  most  prudent. 

After  the  enemy  had  retired  across  the  Tonnes, 
and  their  troops  had  taken  up  their  cantonments, 
those  on  the  Upper  Tormes  collected  again  on  the 
19th  of  February  from  Piedrahita,  Congosto,  El 
Barco,  and  Avila;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  a  body  of  about  1,500  infantry,  and  100 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  general  of 
division,  Foy,  endeavoured  to  surprise  and  at- 
tacked Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill's 
postal  Bejar,  consisting  of  the  50th  regiment,  and 
6th  Portuguese  cacadores,  which  troops  were 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Harri- 
son, of  the  50th.  The  surprise  did  uot  succeed, 
and  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  were 
pursued  for  some  distance  by  the  (ith  ca^adores, 
under  Major  Mitchell. 

On  the  26th  of  February  his  lordship  took  the 
command  of  the  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
army,  serving  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  when  reconnoitring-  the 
position  of  Alcoy,  it  became  necessary  to  drive  in 
the  advanced  posts.  The  enemy  lost  in  the 
action,  one  ofh'cer  killed,  and  about  twenty  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  possession  of  Alcoy  appeared  of  import- 
ance; and  having  had  a  very  accurate  view  of 
the  position,  Lord  Wellington  thought  it  possible, 
in  carrying  the  place,  to  cut  off  the  corps  stationed 
there.  With  this  intention,  on  tbe  6th,  his  lord- 
ship directed  the  march  of  a  part  of  the  army  on 
Alcoy,  and  attacked  that  post  on  the  morning  of 
the  7lh;  but  by  the  unfortunate  delay  of  the 
column  which  was  destined  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
the  enemy  effected  his  escape:  had  this  column 
arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  not  a  man 
could  have  get  off.  The  advanced-guard  of  the 
column  destined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front, 
drove  him  about  six  or  seven  miles,  when  the 
soldiers  were  so  much  fatigued,  that  his  lordship 
pressed  them  no  further.  The  country  over 
which  the  enemy  retired  was  extremely  favorable 
for  him,  and  certainly  might  have  been  much, 
better  defended.  He  was  on  this  account  enabled 
to  dispose  of  his  killed  and  wounded,  and  his  loss 
was  not  ascertained.  That  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  army  was  inconsiderable. 

In  consequence  of  Alcoy  being  occupied  by  a 
strong  division  of  the  allied  army,  Marshal  Su- 
chet  quitted  Valencia,  and  assumed  the  command, 
in  person,  of  the  troops  OB  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
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Xucar.  He  drew  to  this  division  of  his  army 
nearly  all  the  disposable  force  which  he  had  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia. 

Finding-  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  his 
force,  Lord  Wellington  assembled  the  allied  army 
at  Castella  on  the  20th.  ID  consequence  of  this 
concentration  of  the  allied  army,  Marshal  Suchet 
reinforced  his  right,  and  had  a  strong  force  at 
Onteniente,  Mogente,  and  Fuente  del  Higuera. 
Some  trifling  skirmishes  took  place  with  the 
enemy.  General  Whittingham  forced  him  to  re- 
tire beyond  the  Puerto  de  Albayda,  with  a  very 
considerable  loss.  The  Spanish  troops  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  and  order.  General  Whitting- 
ham, who  conducted  this  affair  with  great  judg- 
ment, was  slightly  wounded,  as  were  an  officer 
and  seven  men. 

In  a  reconnoitring  party  on  the  same  day,  con- 
ducted by  Major-general  Donkin,  Captain  Jacks, 
and  the  foreign  troops  of  light  cavalry,  Captain 
Waldron,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  2d,  27tb,  and 
Lieutenant  M'Dougall,  of  the  adjutant-general's 
department,  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  spi- 
rited attack  on  an  enemy's  post,  which  was  carried 
in  the  presence  of  a  battalion  drawn  up  as  spec- 
tators. No  loss  was  sustained  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  some  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  few 
taken  prisoners. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  allied  army,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John 
Murray,  Bart,  defeated  the  enemy,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Surhet  in  person.  The  following  was 
Sir  John  Murray's  account  of  this  battle:— 

"  It  appears  that  the  French  general  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  this  army,  for  some  time 
been  employed  in  collecting  his  whole  disposable 
force.  His  arrangements  were  completed  on  the 
I0th,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  llth  he  attacked 
and  dislodged,  with  some  loss,  a  Spanish  corps, 
posted  by  General  Elio,  at  Yecla,  which  threat- 
ened his  right,  whilst  it  supported  our  left  flank. 
In  the  evening  he  advanced  in  considerable  for^e 
to  Villena,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  cap- 
tured, on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison, which  had  been  thrown  into  the  castle  by 
the  Spanish  general,  for  its  defence.  On  the  12tb, 
about  noon,  Marshal  Suchet  began  his  attack  on 
the  advance  of  this  army,  posted  at  Biar,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Adam.  Colonel  Adam's 
orders  were  to  fall  back  upon  Castalla,  but  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  with  the  enemy;  which  he  did 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  skill,  for  five  hours, 
though  attacked  by  a  force  infinitely  superior  to 
that  which  he  comma'ided.  The  enemy's  advance 
occupied  the  pass  that  evening,  and  Col.  Adam 
took  up  the  ground  in  our  position  which  had 
been  allotted  to  !iim.  On  the  13th  at  noon,  the 
enemy's  columns  of  attack  were  formed,  composed 
of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  a  corps  of  cavalry, 
of  about  1,COO  men,  and  a  formidable  train  of  ar- 
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tillery.     The  position  of  the  allied  army  was  ex-  BOOK  X* 
tensive.     The  left  was  posted  on  a  strong  range 
of  hills,  occupied  by  Major-general  Whittirigham's 
division  of  Spanish  troops,  and  the  advance  of  the 
allied  army  under  Colonel  Adam.    This  range  of 
hills  terminates  at  Castalla,  which,  and  the  ground 
to  the  right,  was  occupied  by  Major-general  Mac- 
kenzie's division,  and  the  58th  regiment,    from 
that  of  Lieutenant-general  Clinton.    The  remain- 
der of  the  position  was  covered  by  a  strong  ravine, 
behind  which  Lieutenant-general  Clinton  was  sta- 
tioned, supported  by  three  battalions  of  General 
Roche's  division,  as  a  column  of  reserve.     A  few 
batteries  had  been  constructed  in  this  part  of  the 
line,  and  in  front  of  the  castle  of  Castalla.     The 
enemy  necessarily  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  po- 
sition.    The  first  movement  he  made,  was  to  pass 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  along  the  line  threaten- 
ing our  right,  which  was  refused.     Of  this  move- 
ment no  notice  was  taken :  the  ground  to  which 
he  was  pointing  is  unfavorable  to  cavalry,  and 
as  this  movement  was  foreseen,  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken.     When  this  body  or  ca- 
valry had  passed  nearly  the  half  of  mir  line  of 
infantry,  Marshal  Suchet  advanced   his  columns 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills;  and  certainly  his  troops, 
with  a  degree  of  gallantry  that  entitles  them  to 
the  highest  praise,  stormed  the  whole  line,  which 
is  not  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in   extent. 
But,  gallantly  as  the  attack  was  made,  the  de- 
fence of  (he  heights  was  no  lees  brilliant :  at  every 
point  the  enemy  was  repulsed — at  many  with  the 
bayonet.    He  suffered  a  very  severe  loss ;  our  gal- 
lant troops  pursued   him  for  some  distance,  and 
drove  him,  after  a  severe  struggle,  with  precipita- 
tion, on  his  battalions  of  reserve  upon  the  plain. 
The  cavalry,  which  had  slowly  advanced  along 
our  right,  gradually  fell  back  to  the  infantry.    At 
present  his  superiority  in  that  arm  enabled  him  to 
venture  this  movement,  which  otherwise  he  should 
have  severely  repented. 

"  Having  united  bis  shattered  battaJions  with 
those  which  he  kept  in  reserve,  Marshal  Sucbet 
took  up  a  position  in  the  valley;  but  which  it 
would  not  have  been  creditable  to  allow  him  to 
retain.  I  therefore  decided  on  quitting  mine,  still, 
however,  retaining  the  heights,  and  formed  the 
allied  army  in  his  front,  covering  my  right  flank 
with  the  cavalry,  whilst  the  left  rested  en  the 
hills.  The  army  advanced  in  two  lines  to  attack 
him,  a  considerable  distance;  but,  unfortunately, 
Marshal  Suchet  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  second 
action,  with  the  defile  in  his  rear.  The  line  of 
the  allies  was  scarcely  formed  when  he  beg-an  his 
retreat;  and  we  could  effect  nothing  more  than 
driving  the  French  into  the  pass  with  defeat, 
which  they  had  exultingly  passed  in  the  morning. 
The  action  terminated  at  dusk,  with  a  distant  but 
heavy  cannonade.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have 
no  trophies  to  boast  of.  The  enemy  took  no  guns 
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KOOKX.   to  the  heights,  and  he  retired  too  expeditiously  to 

enable  me  to  reach  him.     Those  which  he  used 

CHAP.  VI.  jn  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  were  posted  in  the 
•^*-s~*-    g'orge  of  the  defile,  and  it  would  hnve  cost  us  the 
lives  of  many  brave  men  to  take  them. 

"  In  the  dusk,  the  allied  army  returned  to  its 
position  at  Castalla,  after  the  enemy  had  retired 
to  Biar.  From  thence  he  continued  his  retreat  at 
midnight  to  Villena,  which  he  quitted  again  this 
morning  in  great  haste,  directing  his  march  upon 
Fueute  de  la  Higuera  and  Onteniente.  But  al- 
though I  have  taken  no  cannon  from  the  enemy, 
in  point  of  numbers  his  army  is  very  considerably 
crippled  ;  and  the  defeat  of  a  French  army,  which 
boasted  it  had  never  known  a  check,  cannot  fait, 
I  should  hope,  in  producing  a  most  favorable 
effect  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula.  As  I  before 
mentioned,  Marshal  Suchet  commanded  in  per- 
son. The  Generals  Harispe,  Habert,  and  Ro- 
fcert,  commanded  their  respective  divisions.  I 
Lear,  from  all  quarters,  that  General  Harispe  is 
killed  ;  and  I  believe,  from  every  account  that  I 
can  collect,  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  amounts 
fully  to  3,000  men,  and  he  admits  2,500.  Up- 
wards of  800  have  already  been  buried  in  front  of 
only  one  part  of  our  line ;  and  we  know  that  he 
has  carried  off  with  him  an  immense  number  of 
wounded.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
prisoners,  except  such  as  were  wounded,  the  num- 
bers of  which  had  not  yet  reached  me. 

"  This  action  has  not  cost  us  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  comrades.  Deeply  must  be  felt  the  loss, 
however  trifling,  of  such  brave  and  gallant  soldiers, 
but  we  know  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  I  can  with  truth 
affirm,  there  was  not  an  officer  or  soldier  engaged 
who  did  not  court  the  glorious  termination  of  an 
honorable  life,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
his  king  and  to  his  country.  The  gallant  and  ju- 
dicious conduct  of  those  that  were  engaged,  de- 
prived much  more  than  one  half  the  army  of 
sharing  in  the  perils  and  glory  of  the  day:  but 
the  steady  countenance  with  which  the  divisions 
of  Generals  Clinton  and  Mackenzie  remained  for 
some  hours  under  a  cannonade,  and  the  eagerness 
and  alacrity  with  which  the  lines  of  attack  were 
formed,  sufficiently  proved  to  me  what  I  had  to  de- 
pend on  from  them,  had  Marshal  Suchet  awaited 
the  attack. 

,  .  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  judicious  ar- 
rangements which  Col.  Adam,  who  commanded 
the  advance,  made,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
executed  his  orders  on  the  12th  instant.  The  ad- 
vance consists  only  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
•27th  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Reeves;  the  1st  Italian  regiment,  commanded  by 
Lieut.-colonel  Burke;  the  Calabrian  free  corps, 
commanded  by  Major  Carey;  one  rifle  company 
of  the  3d  and  8th  battalions  King's  German  Le- 
gion, commanded  by  Captains  Lender  and  Brauns 
of  those  corps ;  and  a  troop  of  foreign  hussars, 
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under  the  orders  of  Captain  Jacks,  of  the  20th 
dragoons,  with  four  mountain  guns,  in  charge  of 
Captain  Arabin,  royal  artillery.  The  enemy  at- 
tacked this  corps  with  from  5  to  6,000  men,  and 
for  five  hours  (and  then  only  in  consequence  of 
order)  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  pass. 
The  conduct  of  all  engaged  IB  this  brilliant  affair 
merits,  and  has  met  with,  my  highest  approbation. 
Celonel  Adam  was  wounded  very  early  in  the 
altack,  but  continued,  and  still  continues,  in  charge 
of  his  division.  On  the  13tb,  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  on  Colonel  Adam's  division  was  very  se- 
vere, but  the  enemy  was  defeated  at  every  point, 
and  a  most  gallant  charge  of  the  2d  and  27th,  led 
by  Colonel  Adam  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Reeves, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  at  that  part  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

"  The  skill,  judgment,  and  gallantry  displayed 
by  Major-general  Whittingham  and  his  division 
of  the  Spanish  army,  rivals,  though  it  cannot  sur- 
pass, the  conduct  of  Colonel  Adam  and  the  ad- 
vance. At  every  point  the  enemy  was  repulsed — 
at  many,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  one 
point,  in  particular,  where  a  French  grenadier 
battalion  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  but 
was  charged  and  driven  from  the  heights  by  a 
corps  under  the  command  of  Col.  Casans.  Major- 
general  Whittingham  highly  applauds  the  conduct 
of  Col.  Casans,  Col.  Romero,  Col.  Campbell,  Col. 
Casteras,  and  Lieut.-col.  Ochoa,  who  commanded 
at  various  points  of  the  hills.  To  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  Colonel  Serrano,  he  likewise  expresses  him- 
self to  be  equally  obliged  on  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  occasions;  and  he  acknowledges,  with  gra- 
titude, the  services  of  Colonel  Catinelli,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Italian  levy,  who  was  attached  to 
him  during  the  day. 

"  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge 
the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  I  have  met 
with  from  the  several  general  officers  and  briga- 
diers, as  well  as  from  the  various  officers  in  charge 
of  departments  attached  to  this  army.  To  Major- 
general  Donkin,  quarter-master-general,  I  am 
particularly  indebted,  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  conducts  the  duties  of  his  exten- 
sive department,  and  the  gallantry  he  displays  on 
every  occasion.  Major  Kenah,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  adjutant-general's  department,  affords 
me  every  satisfaction.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hoi- 
combe,  and,  under  his  orders,  Major  Williamson, 
conduct  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable.  The  different  brigades 
of  guns,  under  Captains  Lacy,  Thomson,  and 
Gilmour,  (and  Garcia,  of  the  Sicilian  army)  and 
Lieutenant  Patton,  of  the  flying  artillery,  were  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  most  gallantly  served ;  and 
the  Portuguese  artillery  supported  the  reputation 
their  countrymen  have  acquired. 

"  The  army  is  now  in  inarch.  I  proceed  to 
Alcoy,  in  the  hope,  but  not  the  sanguine  hope, 
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that  I  may  be  enabled  to  force  the  Albarda  Pass, 
and  reach  the  entrenched  position  of  the  enemy 
of  .San  Felipe,  before  he  can  arrive  there.  I  con- 
sider this  movement  as  promising  greater  advan- 
tages than  a  direct  pursuit,  as  the  road  which  he 
has  chosen  being  very  favorable  for  cavalry,  in 
which  arm  he  is  so  much  superior,  I  should  pro- 
bably be  delayed  too  long  to  strike  any  blow  of 
importance." 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  plan  of  operations 
was  varied,  and  a  great  force  of  English  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  passed  the  Douro  by  a  mag- 
nificent bridge  of  boats,  placed  at  Torremanaro: 
the  object  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
and  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  Douro.  Silveira 
arrived  on  the  13th,  with  his  division  of  5,000 
men,  at  Sierra  de  Gata,  and  had  his  head-quarters 
at  Trivegos.  The  following  was  the  plan  of  ope- 
ratiens  laid  down  by  Lord  Wellington  for  the 
ensuing  campaign : — The  combined  army  was  to 
be  divided  into  three  columns,  of  which  the  right, 
supposing  the  front,  at  the  outset,  to  extend  from 
north  to  south  along  the  confines  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  was  to  advance  along  the  line  of  the  Ta- 
gus  to  Toledo,  where  it  was  proposed  that  it 
(should  form  a  junction  with  the  army  of-Alicant, 
under  Sir  John  Murray.  This  column  to  consist 
of  the  second  division  of  the  grand  army,  under 
Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

The  second,  or  centre  column,  consisting  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  light  divisions,  to 
be  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellington,  who  would  advance  by  way  of  Sa- 
lamanca. The  immediate  object  of  this  corps, 
which  comprised  the  main  strength  of  the  army, 
was  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  positions  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
maintain  them. 

The  third  column,  forming  the  left,  consisting 
of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  was  to  march 
at  first  directly  northward  within  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  through  the  province  of  Trallos  Monies 
to  Bragauza,  whence  it  was  to  enter  Spain,  turn- 
ing the  French  corps  on  the  Douro,  and  hastening 
their  retreat,  if  they  should  not  have  retired  pre- 
viously. Sir  Thomas  Graham  would  then  take 
the  line  of  Benevente  to  Burgos.  The  siege  of 
that  fortress  would  be  formed  in  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plan,  when  Lord  Wellington,  with 
such  further  part  of  the  army  as  it  might  be  found 
necessary  to  carry  so  far  northward,  should  have 
arrived  on  the  Ebro ;  on  the  course  of  which  river, 
and  in  the  strong  places  behind  it,  the  principal 
resistance  of  the  enemy  was  expected. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  British  force  was  to 
be  left  in  Madrid,  where  the  central  dep6t  was  to 
be  established ;  the  principal  dep&ts  were,  how- 
ever, to  remain  as  usual,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida. 

56. 


On  the  26th  Lord  Wellington  entered  Sala-  BOOK  X. 
manca  (the  scene  of  his  late  victory)  at  full  gal- 
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lep,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  hussars.     Vil-  CHAP.  V 
lat  had  retreated  in  part,  but  Lord  Wellington 
came  up  with  his  rear.    The  town  was  not  in  the 
least  injured  by  the  French  while  they  were  the 
occupiers. 

The  victory  of  Vittoria,  June  21,  which  was 
obtained  by  the  allied  army,  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  mest  complete  and  decisive  that  had 
ever  been  recorded.  The  following  was  Lord 
Wellington's  account  of  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment, which  occasioned  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  enthusiasm  and  exultation  among  his 
countrymen. 

"  The  enemy's  army,  commanded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  having  Marshal  Jotirdan  as  the  ma- 
jor-general of  the  army,  took  up  a  position,  on  the 
night  of  the  19th,  in  front  of  Vittoria,  the  left 
of  which  rested  upon  the  heights  which  end 
at  Puebla  de  Arlanzon,  and  extended  from  thence 
across  the  valley  of  Zadora,  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Arunez.  They  occupied,  with  the  right  of  the 
centre,  a  height  which  commanded  the  valley  of 
Zadora,  and  the  right  of  their  army  was  stationed 
near  Vittoria,  and  was  destined  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river  Zadora,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  They  had  a  reserve,  in  rear  of  their 
left,  in  the  village  of  Gomecha. 

"  The  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the 
army  had  passed  since  it  had  reached  the  Ebro, 
had  necessarily  extended  our  columns,  and  we 
halted  on  the  20th,  in  order  to  close  them  up,  and 
moved  the  left  to  Margina,  where  it  was  most 
likely  it  would  be  necessary :  I  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  position  on  that  day,  with  a  view  to  the 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  following  morning,  if 
they  should  still  remain  in  it. 

"  We  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy  on  the 
21st,  and  the  allied  army,  under  my  command, 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  having  driven  them 
from  all  their  positions,  having  taken  from  them 
151  pieces  of  cannon,  415  waggons  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  all  their  baggage,  provisions,  cattle, 
treasure,  &c.  and  a  considerable  number  of  pri- 
soners. 

"  The  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  obtaining 
possession  of  the  heights  of  La  Puebla,  on  which 
the  enemy's  left  rested,  which  heights  they  had 
not  occupied  in  great  strength.  He  detached  on 
this  service  one  brigade  of  the  Spanish  division, 
under  General  Murille;  the  other  brigade  being 
employed  in  keeping  the  communication  between 
his  main  body,  on  the  high  road  from  Miranda  to 
Vittoria,  and  the  troops  detached  to  the  heights. 
The  enemy,  however,  soon  discovered  the  im- 
portance of  the  heights,  and  reinforced  their  troops 
there  to  such  an  extent,  as  that  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  obliged  to  detach,  first, 
9  X 
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BOOK  X.  the  71st  regiment,  and  the  light  infantry  battalion 
1  of  Major-general   Walker's  brigade,  under  the 

CHAP. \'i.  command  of  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Cadogan,  and  successively  other  troops  to  the 
same  point ;  and  the  allies  not  only  gained,  but 
maintained  possession  of  these  important  heights 
throughout  their  operations,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  retake  them.  The 
contest  here,  however,  was  very  severe,  and  the 
loss  sustained  considerable.  General  Murillo 
was  wounded,  but  remained  in  the  field;  and  the 
Honorable  Lieutenant-colonel  Cadogan  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  received. 

"  Tinder  cover  of  the  possession  of  these  heights, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  successively  passed  the  Zadora, 
at  La  Puebla  and  the  defile  formed  by  the  heights 
and  the  river  Zadora,  and  attacked  and  gained 
possession  of  the  village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava, 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  the  enemy 
made  repeated  attempts  to  regain. 

"  The  difficult  nature  of  the  country  prevented 
the  communication  between  our  different  columns 
moving  to  the  attack  from  their  stations  on  the 
river  Bayas  at  as  early  an  hour  as  I  had  expected, 
and  it  was  late  before  I  knew  that  the  column 
composed  of  the  third  and  seventh  divisions, 
under  the  command  of  tlie  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  had 
arrived  at  the  station  appointed  for  them. 

"  The  fourth  and  light  divisions,  however, 
passed  the  Zadora  immediately  after  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  had  possession  of  Sabijana  de  Alava,  the 
former  at  the  bridge  of  Nanclaus,  and  the  latter 
at  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes,  and  almost  as  soon 
as  these  had  crossed,  the  column  under  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  arrived  at  Mendonza,  and  the  third 
division,  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  crossed  at  the  bridge  higher  up,  followed 
by  the  seventh  division,  under  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
bousie. 

"  These  four  divisions,  forming  the  centre  of 
the  army,  were  destined  to  attack  the  heights  on 
which  the  right  of  the  enemy's  centre  was  placed, 
while  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
should  move  forward  from  Sabijana  de  Alava  to 
attack  the  left ;  the  enemy,  however,  having  weak- 
ened his  line,  to  strengthen  his  detachment  in 
the  hills,  abandoned  his  position  in  the  valley,. as 
soonashesaw  our  disposition  toattack  it,  and  com- 
menced his  retreat  in  good  order  towards  Vittoria. 
"  Our  troops  continued  to  advance  in  admira- 
ble order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
I  homas  Graham,  who  commanded  the  left  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  the  first  and  fifth  divisions, 
and  Generals  Pack's  and  Bradford's  brigades  of 
infantry,  and  Generals  Bock's  and  Anson's  bri- 
gades of  cavalry,  and  who  had  been  moved  on 
the  20th  to  Margin,.,  moved  forward  from  thence 
on  Vittoria,  by  the  high  road  from  that  town  to 

ilboa.     He  had  besides  with  him  the  Spanish 


division  under  Colonel  Longa,  and  General  Girou, 
who  had  been  detached  to  the  left  under  a 
different  view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  had 
afterwards  been  re-called,  and  had  arrived  on  the 
20th  at  Orduna,  marched  that  morning  from 
thence,  so  as  to  be  in  the  field  in  readiness  to 
support  Lieutenant-general  Sir  T.  Graham,  if  his 
support  bad  been  required. 

"  The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infantry  and 
some  cavalry  advanced  on  the  great  road  from 
Vittoria  to  Bilbo  a,  resting  their  right  on  some 
strong  heights  covering  the  village  of  Gamarra 
Major.  Both  Gamarra  and  Abechuco  were 
strongly  occupied,  as  tetes-de-pont  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Zadora  at  these  places.  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Pack,  with  his  Portuguese  brigade,  and 
Colonel  Longa,  with  the  Spanish  division,  were 
directed  to  turn  and  gain  the  heights,  supported 
by  Major-general  Alison's  brigade  of  light  dra- 
goons, and  the  fifth  division  of  infantry,  under  the 
command*  of  Major-general  Oswald,  who  was  de- 
sired to  take  the  command  of  all  these  troops. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Sir  T.  Graham  reports, 
that  in  the  execution  of  this  service,  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  troops  behaved  admirably. 
The  fourth  and  eighth  cac,adores  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Colonel  Longa  being  on 
the  left,  took  possession  of  Gamarra  Minor. 

"  As  soon  as  the  heights  were  in  our  possession, 
the  village  of  Gamarra  Major  was  most  gallantly 
stormed  and  carried  by  Brigadier-general  Rob- 
inson's brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  which  advan- 
ced in  columns  of  battalions,  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  without  firing  a 
shot,  assisted  by  two  guns  of  Major  Lawson's 
brigade  of  artillery.  The  enemy  suffered  severe- 
ly, and  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

"  The  lieutenant-general  then  proceeded  to 
attack  the  village  of  Abochuco,  with  the  first- 
division,  by  forming  a  strong  battery  against  it, 
consisting  of  Captain  Dubourdieu's  brigade  and 
Captain  Ramsey's  troop  of  horse-artillery;  and, 
under  cover  of  this  fire,  Colonel  Halkett's  bri- 
gade advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  village,  which 
was  carried,  the  light  battalion  having  charged 
and  taken  three  guns  and  a  howitzer  on  the 
bridge :  this  attack  was  supported  by  General 
Bradford's  brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry. 

"  During  the  operation  at  Abochuco,  the 
enemy  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  repossess 
themselves  of  the  village  of  Gamarra  Major, 
which  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  troops  of 
the  fifth  division,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Oswald.  The  enemy  had,  however,  on 
the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  Zadora,  two  divi- 
sions of  reserve,  and  it  was  impossible  to  cross 
by  the  bridges  till  the  troops  which  had  moved 
upon  the  enemy's  centre  and  left  had  driven  them 
through  Vittoria.  The  whole  theii  co-operated 
in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  by  all  till 
after  it  was  dark. 
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"  The  movement  of  the  troops  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  their 
possession,  of  Gamarra  and  Abechuco,  intercepted 
the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  high  road  to  France. 
They  w^re  then  obliged  to  turn  to  the  road  to- 
wards Pamplona ;  but  they  were  unable  to  hold 
any  position  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
allow  their  baggage  and  artillery  to  be'  drawn 
off.  The  whole  therefore  of  the  latter,  which  had 
hot  already  been  taken  by  the  troops  in  their 
attack  of  the  successive  positions,  occupied  by 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat  from  their  first  position 
on  Arunez  and  on  the  Zadora,  and  all  their  am- 
munition and  baggage,  and  every  thing  they  bad, 
were  taken  close  to  Vittoria.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  carried  off  with  them  one 
gun  and  one  howitzer  only. 

"  The  army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  consisted 
of  the  whole  of  the  armies  of  the  south  and  of 
the  centre,  and  of  four  divisions,  and  all  the  ca- 
ralry  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  some  troops 
of  the  army  of  the  north.  General  Foix's  divi- 
sion of  the  army  of  Portugal  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bilboa ;  and  General,  Clause!,  who 
commands  the  army  of  the  north,  was  near  Lo- 
grono,  with  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
commanded  by  General  Topin,  and  General  Van- 
dermasen's  division  of  the  army  of  the  north. 

"  The  sixth  division  of  the  allied  army,  under 
Major-general  the  Honorable  Edward  Paken- 
ham,  was  likewise  absent,  having  been  detained 
at  Medina  del  Pomar  for  three  days,  to  cover  the 
march  of  our  magazines  and  stores. 

"  I  cannot  extol  too  highly  the  good  conduct 
of  all  the  general-officers,  officers,  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  in  this  action.  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  speaks  highly  of  the  conduct  of 
General  Jlurillo,  and  the  Spanish  troops  under 
his  command  ;  and  of  that  of  Lieutenant-general 
the  Honorable  W.  Stewart,  and  the  Conde  d'Ama- 
rante,  who  commanded  divisions  of  infantry  under 
his  directions.  He  likewise  mentions  the  conduct 
of  the  Honorable  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Callagan, 
who  maintained  the  village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  regain  pos- 
session of  it;  and  that  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Brooke,  of  the  adjutant-general's  department; 
aud  Lieutenant-colonel  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Abercromby,  of.  the  quarter-master-general's  de- 
partment. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  the  movements  of  any 
troops  to  be  conducted  with  more  spirit  and  re- 
gularity than  those  of  the  respective  divisions 
of  Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Dalhbusie,  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  Major- 
general  Charles  Baron  Alten.  These  troops  ad- 
vanced in  echelons  of  regiments,  in  two,  and 
occasionally  three  lines;  and  the  Portuguese 
troops,  in  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-general  Power  and  Colo- 
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nel  Stubbs,  led  the  march  with  a  steadiness  and 

gallantry  never  surpassed  on  any  occasion. 

"  Major-general  the  Hon.  C.  Colville's  brigade,  CH*P.  vr. 
of  the  third  division,  was  seriously  attacked,  in 
its  "advance,  by  a  very  superior  force,  well  formed ; 
which  it  drove  in,  supported  by  General  Inglis's 
brigade  of  the  seventh  division,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Grant,  of  the  82d.  These  officers,  and 
the  troops  under  their  command,  distinguished 
themselves. 

"  Major-general  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the 
light  division  was,  during  the  advance  upon  Vit- 
toria, detached  to  the  support  of  the  seventh  di- 
vision ;  and  Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  DaU 
housie  has  reported  most  favorably  of  its  conduct. 
"  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Graham  par- 
ticularly reports  his  sense  of  the  assistance  he 
received  from  Colonel  Delancy,  deputy-quarter* 
master-general,  and  from  Lieutenant-colonel  Bou- 
verie,  of  the  adjutant-general's  department,  and 
from  the  officers  of  his  personal  staff;  and  from 
the  Honorable  Lieutenant-colonel  Upton,  assist- 
ant-quarter-master-general,  and  Major  Hope* 
assistant-adjutant,  with  the  first  division ;  an<J 
Major-general  Oswald  reports  the  same  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Berkeley,  of  the  adjutant-general'f 
department,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Gomm,  of  the 
quarter-masfer-general's  department. 

"  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  respectively  conducted  ihe  ser- 
vice entrusted  to  them  since  the  commencement 
of  the  operations,  which  have  ended  in  the  battle 
of  the  21st,  and  for  their  conduct  in  that  battle.; 
as  likewise  to  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford,  for 
the  friendly  advice  and  assistance  which  I  have 
received  from  him  upon  all  occasions  during  the 
late  operations. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  likewise,  the  con.- 
duct  of  General  Giron,  who  commands  the  Gal- 
lician  army,  who  made  a  forced  march  from  Or* 
duua,  and  was  actually  on  the  ground  in  readi- 
ness to  support  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas 
Graham. 

"  The  Quarter-master-general,  Major-general 
George  Murray,  in  the  late  operations,  and:  in  the 
battle  of  the  21st,  gave  me  the  greatest  assist- 
ance. I  am  likewise  indebted  much  to  Lord 
Aylmer,  the  deputy-adjutant-general,  and  to  th« 
officers  of  the  adjutant  ^nd  quarter-master-gene- 
ral's departments  respectively,  and  to  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff; 
and  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  Richard  Fletcher, 
and  the  officers  of  the  royal  engineers. 

"  Colonel  his  serene  highness  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  was  in  the  field  as  my  aide-de- 
camp, and  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  gal- 
lantry and  intelligence. 
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and  the  Inspector-general  Don  Thomas  O'Do- 

CH*P.  vi.  noju,  and  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  Spanish 
""*""**^  army,  have  invariably  rendered  me  every  assist- 
ance in  their  power  in  the  course  of  these  opera- 
tions; and  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  satisfaction  at  their  conduct,  as 
likewise  with  that  of  Mareschal-del-campo  Doii 
Miguel  de  Alava,  and  of  Brigadier-general  Don 
Joseph  O'Lawlor,  who  have  been  so  long  and  s» 
usefully  employed  with  me. 

"  The  artillery  was  most  judiciously  placed  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dickson,  and  ivas  well  served, 
and  the  army  is  particularly  indebted  to  that 
corps. 

•'  The  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  allow  of 
the  cavalry  being  generally  engaged ;  but  the 
general  officers,  commanding  the  several  brigades, 
kept  the  troops  under  their  command  respectively 
close  to  the  infantry  to  support  them,  and  they 
were  most  active  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  after 
they  had  been  driven  through  Vittoria." 

The  forward  movements  of  Lord  Wellington 
equally  astonished  his  friends  and  enemies;  in 
fact,  his  lordship,  astonished  his  most  sanguine 
partizans.  It  was  anticipated  by  every  ene  of 
them,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  French  would 
have  made  a  stand  upon  the  Douro ;  and  that 
having  possessed  themselves,  and  strongly  garri- 
soned the  towns  of  Toro,  Zamone,  Tordesillas, 
and  Valladolid,  they  would  not  have  abandoned 
suck  strong  ground  without  some  struggle.  It 
became  a  matter,  therefore,  of  some  interest,  to 
inquire  by  what  means  the  Marquis  had  at  length 
effected,  without  difficulty,  what  it  was  the  vain 
labour  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  campaign  to 
attempt. 

The  first  consideration  is,  What  was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  French  upon  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign? It  was  briefly  as  follows:  The  French, 
corps  were  all  assembled  and  concentrated  upon 
the  line  of  the  Douro.  between  Zamora  and  \  al- 
ladolid ;  that  is  to  say,  they  possessed  all  the 
strong  points  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river. 
This  bank,  according  to  the  report  of  the  engi- 
neers, is  rough  and  precipitous,  and  commands 
all  the  lower  ground  of  the  opposite  bank.  It 
was  generally  considered,  therefore,  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  French  to  make  their  stand 
upon  this  high  ground  ;  and  it  certainly  would 
have  been  a  point  of  very  great  difficulty  to  have 
forced  it.  1  he  marquis,  therefore,  with  a  very 
prudent  dexterity,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  laborious  and  perilous  effort ;  and 
with  these  intentions,  instead  of  crossing  the  river 
directly  opposite  to  the  rnemy,  he  marcned  higher 


up  towards  its  mouth,  and  crossed  it  in  Portugal. 
By  these  means  he  at  once  surprised  the  enemy, 
and  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  The  marquis 
presented  himself  on  a  road  where  no  one  ex- 

Cected  him,  and  therefore  found  no  opposition  to 
is  advance.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  was  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  nas- 
tily to  abandon  all  the  positions  which  they  had 
been  so  long  in  fortifying.  This  was  the  first 
advantage. 

The  next  consideration  is,  what  was  the  subse- 
quent line  of  operation  adopted,  and  evidently  in- 
tended, by  the  Marquis  Wellington.    Having  thus 
passed  the  Douro,  and  eluded  the  necessity  of 
forcing  the  strong  ground  on  the  northern  bank 
of  that  river,  the  marquis  pursued  the  same  course 
of  operation  with  respect  to  the  next  river  upon 
his  road  of  advance.    He  crossed  the  Ebro  as  he 
had  crossed  the  Douro.    Instead  of  forcing  a  pas- 
sage, he  eluded,  by  the  exertion  of  his  masterly 
skill,  the  necessity  of  forcing  it,  and  effected  the 
passage  over  it  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  little 
opposition,  as  if  he  had  passed  the  Tagus  in  Por- 
tugal.    It  was  by  these  means,  therefore,  which 
appeared  very  simple  after  the  thing  was  done, 
but  which  no  one  would  have  thought  of,  till  they 
had  been  instructed  in  the  event — it  was  by  these 
means  that  the  Marquis  Wellington  effected  an 
operation  which  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war,  and 
which  will  not  sink  in  comparison  with  the  best- 
imagined  and  best-executed  manoeuvre  of  modem 
times. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  received,  for  this 
victory,  the  unanimous  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament;  and  the  glorious  results  of  it  were 
thus,  in  a  short  but  emphatic  compass,  recorded 
in  the  Corunna  papers,  dated  July  4: — 

Valencia  is  evacuated! — Pamplona  besieged! 
— Barcelona  invested! — Tarragona  takrn! — Wel- 
lington marching  to  cut  off'  Suchet! — and  the 
British  flag  unfurled  in  France!!! 

Field-marshal  Wellington's  head-quarters  were, 
before  this  battle,  at  Orcayen,  not  far  to  the 
south-east  of  Pamplona,  in  which  place  a  gar- 
rison of  1,200  men  was  closely  besieged.  The 
hero  was  proceeding  to  Jaca,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept Suchet,  and  thus  clear  the  Peninsula  of  the 
only  remaining  force  in  the  country,  which  re- 
tained any  thing  like  the  appearance  or  consist- 
ency of  an  army.  Jaca  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
in  Arragon,  and  about  forty-five  miles  from  the 
renowned  city  of  Saragossa,  in  a  direction  almost 
due  north  ;  so  that  the  allied  army  marched  from 
Pamplona  across  the  country,  almost  parallel 
with  the  Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

State  of  Russia. — Description  of  Bonaparte  s  Person  advertised. — The  Emperor  Alexander  arrives 
at  Wilna. — Battle  ofJPosen. — The  Russians  enter  Berlin. — Their  Advance  towards  Hamburgh. — 
Insurrection  against  the  French.— The  Russians  enter  Hamburgh — The  King  of  Prussia  enters 
into  a  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  Alexander. 


THE  separation  of  30,000  Prussians  from  the 
French  army,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
l)'York  with  the  Russians,  (mentioned  in  chap.  5,) 
rendered  the  latter  formidable  enemies  to  Bona- 
parte at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  our  third  chapter, 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  great  expec- 
tations were  entertained  by  the  Russians  of 
taking  Bonaparte  prisoner,  as  appears  by  the 
following  orders  ana  description  of  his  person: 

"  It  is  hereby  commanded,  to  all  the  generals 
of  corps,  all  the  chiefs  of  Cossack  regiments,  and 
also,  all  the  partisans  who  act  round  the  remains 
of  the  French  grand  army,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  person,  to  redouble 
their  activity  and  attention  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  that  nothing  may  escape  of  the  ruins 
of  that  army.  After  the  immense  losses  which  it 
has  sustained  for  more  than  six  weeks,  during 
which  our  light  troops  have  taken  from  one  to 
six  thousand  men  a  day;  after  having  seen  a 
great  part  of  their  cavalry  destroyed ;  and,  above 
all,  after  the  glorious  day  of  the  6th  (18th)  of  this 
month,  when  General  Benningsen  completely  de- 
feated the  King  of  Naples,  with  a  Joss  of  a  part 
of  his  artillery,  and  such  ruin  to  his  cavalry,  that 
it  has  since  never  dared  to  shew  itself  before  us; 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  our  army  and  our  light 
troops,  if  a  single  man  of  the  enemy  was  ever  to 
return  to  France,  and  not  pay  with  his  life  or  his 
captivity,  the  guilty  insolence  of  having  dared  to 
follow,  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  provinces, 
that  black  aggressor  who  makes  a  sport  of  the 
blood  of  his  people.  The  reinforcements  of  ca- 
valry that  have  lately  come  up,  amount  to  20,000 
men,  among  whom  are  twenty-six  regiments  of 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  who  every  day  take  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my, which  weakened,  harassed,  and  worn  down, 
is  now  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  situation, 
and  employs  all  its  efforts  to  evade  our  vigilance 
and  escape  our  attacks.  With  these  decided  ad- 
vantages, we  repeat,  that  no  Frenchman  should 
ever  see  his  country  again;  but  we  lay  it  more 
than  all  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  command- 
ants and  chiefs  of  the  Cossack  regiments,  and  on 
all  our  detached  parties,  so  lo  watch  round  the 
French  army,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  may 
not  personally  escape.  For  this  purpose,  we  add 
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his  description  to  this  order  of  the  day.     This    BOOKX. 

description  is  equally  to  be  acted  upon  by  all  the  

chiefs  of  districts,  all  authorities,  civil  or  military,   CHAP.  VII. 
all    post-masters,  &c.     If  this  order  is  strictly  ^^N^^- 
executed,  artillery,  ammunition,  equipage,  every       1813. 
thing  must  fall  into  our  hands.     We  shall  also 
recover,  as  we  have  already  done  in  part,  the 
consecrated  spoils  which  this  sacrilegious   pro- 
faner,  renewing  the  Vandalism  of  the  revolution, 
has  plundered  from  our  temples. 

"  Description  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

"  The  figure  short  and  compact, — the  hair 
black,  flat,  and  short, — the  beard  black  and 
strong,  shaved  up  towards  the  ear, — the  eye- 
brows strongly  arched,  but  contracted  towards 
the  nose, — the  nose  aqueline,  with  perpetual  marks 
of  snuff, — the  countenance  gloomy  and  violent, 
— the  chin  extremely  projecting, — always  in  a  lit- 
tle uniform  without  ornaments, — generally  wrap- 
ped in  a  little  grey  surtout,  to  avoid  being  re- 
marked,— and  continually  attended  by  a  Mame- 
luke." 

After  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Russians  captured  41  generals,  1,298  officers, 
167,510  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  1,131  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  fate  of  Wilna  was  happily  decided  by  the 
hasty  flight  of  the  trembling  invaders.  On  (he 
1st  of  January,  (new  style,)  the  Russian  guards 
entered  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  im- 
perial highness  the  czarewitch  and  grand  duke, 
and  universal  joy  prevailed.  The  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  increased  this  satis- 
faction. His  imperial  majesty  was  met  seventy 
wersts  from  Wilna,  at  the  village  of  Michalischek, 
by  the  field-post  inspector,  Doliwa  Dobrowolskij, 
and  at  the  last  station  from  hence,  at  the  village 
Jaswa,  by  Colonel  Tschernosubow,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  Cossacks,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  had  arrived  from 
every  quarter,  and  who  accompanied  him  tothis 
city.  At  the  same  station,  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion of  Wilna  had  likewise  the  happiness  of  wel- 
coming his  majesty,  with  bread  and  salt,  amid  the 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  great  monarch,  Alex- 
ander the  First." 

On  entering  the  city,  his  majesty  was  received 
by  Major-general  Strawrakow,  and  Lieutenant- 
9Y 
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feneral  Oertel ;  and  at  the  palace  of  the  general 
eld-marslial,  by  the  whole  of  (he  general  officers. 
In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  his  majesty's  birth-day,  he  was 
pleased  to  attend  the  parade  of  the  guards,  and 
after  returning  to  the  palace,  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  military  and  civil  officers. 
When  his  majesty  went  to  the  church  to  hear  the 
holy  liturgy,  the  town-corps  of  the  city,  with  their 
colours,  stood  before  the  palace ;  and  when  the 
colours  saluted,  a  joyful  hurrah  ensued.  The 
dinner-table  for  his  majesty  was,  on  this  solemn 
day,  laid  at  the  house  of  the  field-marshal-gene- 
ral, with  whom  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  spend  the 
evening.  Whilst  the  cannon  were  firing  during 
dinner-time,  joyful  exclamations  and  hurrahs  in- 
termingled with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery 
throughout  the  city.  The  inhabitants  embraced 
each  other,  as  in  the  holy  Easter  feast,  and  loudly 
expressed  their  heartfelt  joy.  In  the  evening, 
this  general  solemnity  was  concluded  with  several 
illuminations.  In  the  theatre,  before  the  close  of 
the  piece,  a  transparent  picture  of  his  majesty 
was  placed  in  view,  before  which,  the  happy  peo- 
ple, singing  solemn  songs  with  great  feeling,  ex- 
pressed their  grateful  thanks  for  the  delivery  of 
this  part  of  the  country. 

His  imperial  majesty,  on  his  arrival  at  Wilna, 
was  pleased  to  appoint  General  Field-marshal 
Prince  Golenistchew  KutusofT,  of  Smolensk,  a 
knight  of  the  first  class,  and  grand  cross  of  the 
military  order  of  St.  George  the  martyr  and 
bringer  of  victory. 

For  the  defence  of  his  empire,  his  majesty  had 
enjoined,  by  proclamation: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  a  general  levy  through- 
out the  empire  of  eight  men  in  every  500. 

2.  That  the  governments  of  Pultowa,  Cherni- 
gpfF,  Courland,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Bialystok, 
Tarnopol,  and  Georgia,  be  exempted. 

3.  That  Siberia  shall  have  a   separate  regu- 
lation. 

4.  That  the  laud-owners  and  citizens  who  have 
furnished  men  to  the  militia,  shall  be  exempted 
from  this  levy. 

5.  That  the  levy  shall  be  commenced  in  each 
government  within  two  weeks,  and  ended  within 
four,  from  the  publication  of  this  order. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  forces  at  Ko- 
nigsberg,  the  fortress  of  Pillace  was  summoued 
by  them  in  such  a  manner,  January  28,  as  to 
prevent  all  communication  from  the  outside. 
The  enemy  endeavoured  to  send  off  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ammunition  from  thence  to 
Dantzic,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Russian  de- 
tachments. A  convoy  of  provisions,  which  was 
going  to  Dantzic,  was  likewise  taken,  together 
with  its  escort,  consisting  of  one  company. 

On  the  29th,  Adjutant-general  Massiltschikow, 
with  his  detachment,  took  possession  of  Ostro- 


linska ;     and    Count  Mirhael    Worenzow    took 
Bromberg.  with  its  valuable  magazines. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  a  detachment  of  Cos- 
sacks, which  preceded  the  columns  of  the  grand 
army,  and  marched  before  the  van-guard,  en- 
tered Plozk,  and  immediately  passed  the  Vis- 
tula, in  further  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

A  considerable  magazine  was  found  at  Plozk, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  were  500  korez 
of  oat*,  6,000  centners  of  flour,  800  barrels  of 
salt,  &c.  &c.  A  party  detached  by  Adjutant- 
general  Baron  Winzingerode  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Kowaki,  and  there  found  a  small  maga- 
zine established  by  the  enemy. 

After  a  sanguinary  battle  on  the  18th,  near 
Posen,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated, 
19,000  Russians  entered  Berlin  on  the  20th. 
The  procession  began  about  10  in  the  morning. 
His  royal  highness  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  rode 
by  the  side  of  his  excellency  the  general  of  ca- 
valry, Count  Wittgenstein,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  Russian  and  Prussian  generals,  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  several  batteries  of  artillery,  of  twelve  pieces 
each,  in  the  whole,  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  ninety-six  powder-waggons,  martial  music 
playing  the  whole  time,  and  the  spectators  waving 
their  bats  and  handkerchiefs,  with  a  continual 
hurrah  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
which  was  answered  by  the  Russians  with  shouts 
of  "Long  live  Frederick  William!"  In  the  af- 
ternoon Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  gave  a  grand 
dinner  to  Prince  Wittgenstein,  Prince  Repnin, 
general  and  military  governor  of  this  capital,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  Russian  generals  and 
officers.  His  excellency  afterwards  went  to  the 
opera ;  and  at  night  the  whole  city  was  volun- 
tarily illuminated. 

The  next  day  his  excellency  Count  Wittgen- 
stein caused  the  following  acknowledgment  to  be 
inserted  in  the  public  gazettes  of  this  city: — 

"  By  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Berlin  have  received  the  imperial  Rus- 
sian troops;  by  the  affection  and  high  respect 
which  they  have  on  this  occasion  expressed  for 
his  majesty  the  emperor,  my  master;  by  the  es- 
teem and  gratitude  with  which  they  have  treated 
the  troops,  whom  they  consider  as  their  deliverers 
from  an  insupportable  yoke,  I  feel  myself  requir- 
ed to  express  the  warmest  thankfulness,  in  the 
name  of  my  sovereign,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  for  these  senti- 
ments. I  shall  not  fail  to  state  them  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor,  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will 
make  the  same  impression,  upon  him  as  they  have 
made  upon  myself. 

"  Count  WITTGENSTEIN,  general  of  cavalry." 

AH  the  Hanse  Towns,  all  Prussia,  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany,  were  in  a 
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state  of  insurrection  against  the  French.  In 
Hamburgh  the  French  attempted  lo  carry  off  the 
specie  of  the  bank,  but  the  populace  rose  and 
massacred  most  of  the  plunderers.  The  custom- 
houses were  pulled  down,  the  police-officers 
beaten,  and  their  houses  pillaged.  French  cock- 
ades and  flags  were  torn  down,  and  cries  every 
where  heard  of  "  Down  with  Napoleon — Long 
life  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia."  The  Austriatis 
opposed  no  resistance  to  the  Russians,  but  ap- 
peared, at  this  period,  inclined  to  join  them. 

When  the  Russians  entered  Berlin  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  by  which  a  full  amnesty  was  assured 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  late  Polish,  now  Rus- 
sian, provinces : — 

"  We,  Alexander  the  first,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  Russia,  $-e.  make 
.     known  to  every  one, 

"  That  whereas,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
war  with  the  French,  the  main  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  former  Polish,  but  now  Russian 
provinces  and  circles,  have  remained  loyal  to  us; 
and  for  such  cause  have  an  equal  claim  on  our 
favor  and  gratitude  towards  them,  with  all  our 
other  faithful  subjects ;  but,  there  are  others,  who 
have  by  numerous  ways  drawn  upon  them  our 
jujt  anger.  Some  of  these,  on  the  enemy's  en- 
tering the  borders  of  our  empire,  either  through 
dread  offeree  and  violence,  or  because  they  ex- 
pected to  save  their  property  from  destruction 
and  rapine,  accepted  the  offices  and  employments 
forced  on  them  by  the  enemy ;  others,  whose 
numbers  are  less,  but  whose  crimes  are  much 
greater,  as  having  taken  the  part  of  the  foreign 
invader,  even  before  his  irruption  into  their  coun- 
try; and  taken  up  arms  with  him,  against  us,  and 
preferred  being  his  shameless  abettors  rather 
than  remaining  our  faithful  subjects — these  last 
should  feel  the  sword  of  justice :  but  as  we  have 
already  seen  the  wrath  of  God  poured  out  on 
them,  which  has  beaten  them  to  the  earth,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  implicitly  surrendered ; 
and  as  we  are  inclined  to  hear  the  voice  of  pity 
and  compassion,  which  holds  sway  in  our  breast, 
we  make  known  our  general  and  free  pardon, 
consigning  every  thing  past  to  eternal  silence 
and  oblivion,  and  likewise  forbid  in  future  all  and 
every  denunciation;  in  the  perfect  confidence, 
that  those  who  have  been  unfaithful  to  us  will 
feel  the  clemency  of  such  procedure,  and  return 
back  to  tlieir  habitations  within  the  space  of  two 
months  from  this  day.  But  if  any  of  them  should 
remain  in  the  service  of  our  enemy  after  that  pe- 
riod, without  profiting  by  our  clemency,  and  con- 
tinue in  the  commission  of  the  same  crime  after 
this  pardon,  Russia  will  consider  them  as  con- 
firmed rebels,  and  not  receive  them  again  into 
her  bosom;  but  the  whole  of  their  estates  shall 


be  confiscated.     And   although  the  prisoners  of  BOOK  X 

war  who  were  taken   with  arms  in  their  hands  . 

shall  not  be  excluded  from  this  general  pardon,  CHAP.  VII. 
yet  we  cannot,  without  infringement  of  justice,  ^-s^s***' 
follow  the  impulse  of  our  heart,  until  their  capti-  1813. 
vity  shall  be  ended  by  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
sent war;  but  even  these  shall  likewise  in  due 
time  arrive  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
granted  by  this  our  pardon,  which  we  extend  to 
all  and  every  ov.e.  Therefore  may  every  indi- 
vidual partake  in  the  general  joy  on  the  breaking 
of  the  power,  and  total  destruction  of  the  enemy 
of  all  nations;  and,  with  open  .hearts  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being!  We  likewise 
hope,  that  this  our  fatherly  forgiveness,  to  which 
we  have  been  impelled  solely  by  sentiments  of 
clemency,  will  bring  the  misguided  to  due  re- 
pentance; and,  in  general,  prove  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  provinces,  that  they,  as  being  of 
a  nation  which  has  for  centuries  past  spoken  the 
same  language  as  the  Russians,  and  are  also  des- 
cended from  the  same  stock,  can  never,  or  in  any 
place,  be  so  safe  and  happy  as  in  being  perfectly 
united  and  incorporated  with  the  powerful  and 
generous  Russian  empire. 

"  ALEXANDER." 

After  the  grand  French  army,  (including  the 
division  of  Grenier,  amounting  to  '20,000  men, 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  had  hastened 
from  Italy  to  its  support,)  had  been  reduced,  by 
several  severe  engagements  with  the  Cossacks, 
to  about  18,000  men,  and  quitted  Berlin,  to  lay 
the  basis  of  future  operations,  in  a  more  solid 
manner,  somewhere  or  other  behind  the  Elbe^ 
but  where  they  themselves  did  not  well  know, 
General  Morand,  who  kept  possession  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  with  about  2,500  men,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  first  instructions,  was  to  have  main- 
tained himself  there,  at  all  events,  put  himself  in 
march  to  follow  the  grand  army,  whoSe  left 
wing  he  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  army  of 
Pomerania.  On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  the 
custom-house  officers  established  there,  and  who 
wished  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  collision  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  shown  them  proofs,  on 
many  occasions,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  as 
very  high  crime  to  maltreat,  or  even  kill,  custom- 
house officers :  the  mounted  custom-house  officers 
formed  the  cavalry  of  Morand's  corps  ;  this  ca- 
valry was  about  fifty  men  strong.  The  artillery 
consisted  of  eighteen  pieces. 

The  Russian  colonel,  Baron  Von  Tettenborn, 
marched  with  his  corps  in  the  direction  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  his  van-guard  was  at  Luneiiberg,  when 
Morand,  on  the  15th  of  March,  entered  into 
Molln.  Some  parties  of  Cossacks  that  had  been 
detached  in  front,  and  who  appeared  opposite 
Molln,  caused  the  army  of  Pomerania  to  halt, 
and  induced  General  Morand  to  remain  there  for 
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BOOK  X.   the  day,  aml  i"  the  night  to  march  to  Bergedorf, 

where  he  was  met  by  the  eleventh  military  divi- 

CHAP.  VII.  sion,  and   the  custom-house  officers  stationed  in 

— *~^~>~   Hamburgh.     General   Morand   made  a  feint  of 

1813.      marching  from  Bergedorf  to  Hamburgh,  but  was 

prevented  by  the  Danish  troops;  3,000  men  of 

whom,  with  a  numerous  artillery,  were  stationed 

on  the  borders  to  maintain  their  neutrality. 

It  now  appeared  to  be  General  Morand's  inten- 
tion to  take  a  position  in  Bergedorf  and  the  Vier- 
landen,  and  for  this  purpose  garrisoned  Eschen- 
burg,  a  place  situated  a  German  mile  towards 
L/auenburg,  with  500  men  and  eight  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. From  Eschenburg  to  Bergedorf  it  is  one 
continued  defile,  where  cavalry  was  totally  use- 
less, and  from  this  defile  to  the  Elbe  is  a  morassy 
country,  cut  through  with  innumerable  canals; 
and  possibly  General  Morand  had  calculated  on 
being  able  to  keep  this  post;  but  the  regiments  of 
Cossacks,  pushed  forward  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Beckendorff,  commander  of  the  van-guard,  fell  in 
with  the  enemy,  when  some  volunteers  immedi- 
atelydismounted,and  continuing  skirmishing,kept 
the  enemy  employed  till  late  in  the  night.  The 
enemy  was  not  sparing  of  his  cannon-shot,  and 
answered  every  hurrah  of  the  Cossacks  with  a  fire 
of  grape-shot.  Meanwhile  a  detachment  of  Cos- 
sacks were  sent  by  a  bye-road  to  Bergedorf,  who 
had  driven  the  enemy's  picquets  into  the  town, 
and  put  every  thing  in  alarm.  After  three  such 
attacks,  General  Morand  deemed  the  whole  po- 
sition untenable,  and  at  break  of  day  he  marched 
to  the  custom-house  store,  from  whence  all  the 
baggage  had,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  been 
sent  across  the  Elbe.  Colonel  Von  Tettenborn 
immediately  caused  the  enemy  to  be  pursued 
from  Bergedorf  as  far  as  Eschenburg  ;  at  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  custom-house  store,  the  enemy 
made  a  stand  on  a  cross-dam,  and  placed  a  battery 
of  six  guns  against  the  only  dam  by  which  he 
could  be  approached.  The  brave  Cossacks  kept 
up  a  fire  ef  musketry,  but  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  enemy,  by  reason  of  his  advantageous 
situation.  Colonel  Von  Tettenborn,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  disadvantage  of  the  posi- 
tion, then  caused  a  piece  of  artillery  to  be  brought 
up.  This  gun,  notwithstanding  the  very  brisk 
fire  kept  up  by  ihe  enemy  with  such  a  superior 
force  of  artillery,  produced  indeed  a  decisive  ef- 
fect on  the  enemy,  who  retreated  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  The  Cossacks  pursued  him  with 
rapidity,  and  did  not  allow  him  time  to  carry  off 
the  artillery,  which  was  already  put  on  board 
some  craft.  The  enemy's  convoy  escaped  in 
small  boats,  leaving  s?x  pieces  of  cannon  behind 
them,  which  the  Cossacks  immediately  made 
themselves  masters  of. 

The  day  fif'er  this  fortunate  expedition,  March 
18,  Coloiul  Von  Tettenborn  entered  Hamburgh 
— the  fifth  good  city  of  the  great  French  empire; 


but  which  had  ceased  to  be  a  good  city,  even 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops,  and 
was  merely  denominated  a  city,  without  any  addi- 
tional title. 

Before  the  Russians  entered  Hamburgh,  Count 
Von  Wittgenstein  sent  the  following  addresses. 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver, the  principality  of  Lauenburg,  the  freeimperial 
cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  and 
the  territory  of  Munster. — To  the  inhabitants  of 
the  duchies  of  Westphalia  and  Berg,  the  princi- 
pality of  East  Frieseland,  the  Mork,  and  the 
lordships  of  Lingen  and  Tecklenburg,  &c. 

"  German  friends!  Ye  know  not  what  you 
were,  and  what  you  are  become.  Ye  were  Ger- 
mans, but  ye  have  been  forced  to  become  French- 
men ;  or,  ye  were  free  and  happy  citizens,  and 
ye  now  bear  those  chains  to  which  the  compassion 
of  the  whole  world  sees  one  of  the  most  civilized, 
people  of  Europe  debased.  But  take  courage ! 
Strongly  has  the  justice  of  God  shewn  itself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Dwina,  and  the 
Berezina;  and  heavy  has  the  sword  of  his  ven- 
geance fallen  on  the  head  of  your  enemies,  of 
the  general  enemies  of  liberty,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  of  the  independence  of  your  princes 
— the  enemies  of  all  social  virtue. 

"  Heavily  injured  German  friends !  The  hour 
of  your  redemption  draws  nigh;  already  does  the 
van-guard  of  my  corps,  now  entering  your  terri- 
tory, bring  you  my  salute  from  Berlin.  Bound 
in  the  closest  alliance  with  Prussia,  England,  and 
his  other  powerful  allies,  Alexander,  the  liberator, 
my  victorious  lord  and  emperor,  sends  me  to  you, 
to  break  your  chains,  to  restore  you  to  your  lan- 
guages, your  ancient  forms  of  government,  so 
dear  to  you,  and  to  restore  you  to  yourselves. 

Irritated  and  revengeful,  that  good  fortune, 
which  has  been  so  much  misused  by  your  op- 
pressor, has  suddenly  turned  her  back  upon  him. 
He  has  lost  an  army  of  half  a  million  experienced 
warriors.  He  may  still  drive  together  gome  heaps 
of  unhappy  sacrifices  to  his  ambition,  but  he  will 
never  again  be  able  to  raise  a  formidable  army. 
With  a  powerful  hand  has  Russia  torn  away  the 
bandage  from  the  eyes  of  the  nations; — the  ma- 
gic, which  enchained  their  senses,  is  dissolved; 
they  have  again  begun  to  value  themselves  and 
their  own  strength :  and  even  that  nation  itself, 
equally  unfortunate  as  sensible,  begins,  with 
blushes,  to  feel  that  slie,  as  a  blind  instrument 
of  the  wild  and  insatiable  ambition  of  a  foreigner, 
is  carrying  her  own  chains  into  countries  which 
formerly  received  the  arts  and  sciences  from  her. 
Brave  men  of  Germany!  learn  to  comprehend, 
that  it  is  by  your  ownselves  that  ye  are  kept  in 
chains — that  to  be  free  ye  do  not  stand  in  need 
even  of  our  assistance,  but  only  of  your  own  ener- 
getic will.  Receive  the  valiant  Russians  as  your 
friends — as  your  allies.  Join  yourselves  to  them 
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and  to  the  Prussians — your  brethren — your  re- 
lations— who  come  with  them  in  the  noblest 
and  most  sacred  cause  for  which  an  alliance 
was  ever  formed.  But  ye,  ye  few  unworthy 
Germans,  the  despicable  instruments  of  expiring 
tyranny,  tremble  at  the  impending  vengeance  of 
God  and  man.  Whilst  I  shall  continue  to  treat 
every  French  warrior  that  falls  into  my  hands, 
according  to  the  most  liberal  laws  of  imprisonment 
in  war;  every  German  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hand  against  his  native  country  shall,  in  the  most 
distant^jrovinces  of  Russia,  bewail  his  ever  hav- 
ing drawn  his  sword  against  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

(Signed)         "  Count  Von  WITTGENSTEIN. 
"  Headquarters  at  Berlin,  March  16,  1813." 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick 
Woiffenbuttel ;  those  parts  of  the  Old  Marche 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  Magde- 
burg, the  territories  of  Halle,  Hildesheim,  the 
city  of  Goslar,  the  lands  of  Halberstadt,  Hoken- 
stein,  the  territory  of  Quedlinburg,  the  counties 
of  Mansfield,  the  Eichfeldes,  of  Treffurt,  Muhl- 
hausen,  and  Nordbausen. — To  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Stollberg,  Wernigerode,  the  states 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  of  Rinfeln,  and  Schamnburg, 
the  territory  of  Katzenellenbogen,  of  Corvey, 
Gottinuren  and  Grubenhagen,  of  Hohenstein  and 
Elbingerode,  the  bishoprics  of  Osnaburg  and 
Paderborn,  of  Minden,  Ravensberg,  and  the 
county  of  Riotberg  Kaunitz. 

"  German  friends !  Already  have  you8too  long 
obeyed  a  foreigner,  never  called  to  any  throne, 
— who  has  no  share  in  your  interests — who  has 
torn  from  you  your  rightful  princes,  that  he  might 
purchase  a  brainless  vision  for  his  horrid  ambi- 
tion, with  the  strength  of  your  country,  and  the 
blood  of  your  children.  This  insatiable  ambition 
he  fastened  to  the  dreadful  chain  which  he  calls 
conscription,  to  draw  away  your  sons  and  bro- 
thers, the  hopeless  flower  of  your  country,  to  dis- 
tant lands,  where  they  dreadfully  ended  their 
lives  in  battles,  in  prisons,  and  in  hospitals,  vent- 
ing imprecations  on  their  cold-blooded  tyrants  and 
your  weakness — lives  which  belonged  to  their 
native  country,  to  their  families — and  which 
would  have  gladdened  your  days. 

"  Much-injured  German  friends!  Your  des- 
pair, the  bitter  tears  of  your  mothers,  wives,  and 
brides,  have  become  heavy  in  the  scales  of  hea- 
ven. Thn  victims  of  the  most  cruel  tyranny, 
which  have  passed  your  impoverished  habitations 
(now  filled  with  misery,)  and  which  could  only 
raise  horror  and  pity,  have  informed  you  of  the 
severe  vengeance  which  heavenly  justice,  whose 
patience  was  at  length  wearied  out,  has  taken  on 
the  banksof  the  Dnieper.  Receive  by  my  advanced 
guards,  now  entering  your  countries,my  salute,  from 
Berlin — The  hour  of  your  deliverance  has  struck ! 
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"  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  victorious  emperor,   BOOK  X.- 

my  gracious  lord,  to  conquer  your  country,  but 

to  gain  your  hearts,  your  thanks,  and  the  grati-  CHAP.  VII. 
tude  of  your  succeeding  generations.     Bound  in    -^~*s+*-' 
the  closest  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  his  other       1813. 
powerful  allies,  Alexander,  the  liberator,  sends  me 
to  you,    to   break   your    disgraceful  fetters — to 
restore  you  your  lawful  princes,  your  native  coun- 
try, your  language,  laws,  and  customs — to  free 
you  from  a  foreign  superior,  who — history  baa 
yet  no  example  of  such  an  unnatural  contempt 
of  men — publicly  and  solemnly  declares,  '  that 
the  first  duty  which  he  exacts  from  the  regents 
he  has  given  to  the  nations  conquered  by  him, 
belongs  to  him;  the  second,  to  France;  and  only 
the  third,  to  the  people  governed  by  them.' 

"  Brave  and  generous  Germans!  Will  you 
suffer  me  alone  to  fulfil  the  honorable  commission 
entrusted  to  rne  by  my  mighty  emperor?  Or  has 
your  slavery  net  yet  so  far  debased  you,  but  that 
you  are  still  capable  of  feeling  the  emotions  of 
revenge  against  your  shameless  oppressors,  and 
will,  injunction  with  me,  reach  the  beautiful  and 
appointed  end  in  view? 

"  The  magic  deception  is  destroyed  :  the  want 
of  plan — of  resolution  —  and  incertitude  in  all 
their  military  movements — plainly  shows  you, 
that  even  the  spirited  French  nation  itself  is  gra- 
dually beginning  to  feel  the  dishonorable  part  to 
which  the  most  cruel  despotism  has,  hitherto  un- 
punished, debased  her.  It  must  clearly  appear 
to  you,  that  you  are  kept  in  chains  by  means  of 
yourselves,  and  that  it  merely  depends  on  the 
return  of  the  feeling  your  own  value — that  it 
requires  only  your  own  strong  will,  even  without 
our  assistance,  to  cease  being  the  vasssls  of  a  fo- 
reign despot. 

"  You,  prefects,  and  other  public  officers  of  the 
state !  will  ye  assist  the  virtuous  efforts  of  your 
fellow-citizens  in  reclaiming  their  most  sacred 
rights,  or  will  ye  sink  yourselves  to  be  the  assist- 
ants of  a  now  expiring  tyranny?  In  the  latter 
case,  do  not  reckon  on  my  protection  against  the 
just  vengeance  of  the  people.  I,  myself,  will 
some  time  place  you  and  your  assistants  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  nation  you  have  so  greatly  in- 
jured. 

"  Given  at  the  head-quarters  at  Berlin,  the  16th 
March,  1813. 

(Signed)    "  The  Count  Von  WITTGENSTEIN." 

The  following  were  Baron  Von  Tettenborn's 
proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh. 

"  Hamburghers !  You  dissolved  the  authori- 
ties established  under  the  French  government, 
even  before  the  Russian  troops  had  entered  your 
territory,  and  restored  the  old  magistracy. — This 
manly  and  respectable  deed,  with  which  you  com- 
menced the  work  of  your  liberation,  and  which 
has  set  you  as  an  example  for  all  Germany, 
9Z 
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BOOK  X.  renders  you  worthy  of  the  countenance  of  my 
monarch  and  the  esteem  of  the  Russian  nation. 
You  did  not  lead  us  into  a  new  French,  but  into 
an  old  German  city,  and  it  was  only  by  such  a 
way  that  we  could  salute  you  as  brethren. — Your 
joy  on  our  entering  your  city  lias  deeply  affected 
every  one  among'  us ;  but  still,  ye  German  men 
and  brethren  !  your  joy  will  not  be  complete  until 
you  join  your  hands  with  ours  in  the  great  work 
of  releasing  Germany.  Therefore,  to  arms ! 
Whoever  felt  the  ignominy  of  suffering  oppression 
— to  arms,  tor  your  country  and  justice!  The 
great  work  of  liberation  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  until  then  no  one  should  think  of  enjoying 
rest  or  pleasure. 

"  The  most  honorable  employment  now  is 
to  draw  the  sword,  and  drive,  far  away  from  the 
German  territory,  those  foreigners  who  have 
already  been  pursued  above  1,200  miles  by  the 
victorious  Russian  armies.  Shame  and  disgrace 
fall  on  every  one,  who,  in  these  eventful  times, 
when'  the  struggle  is  for  the  greatest  blessings  of 
the  human  race,  can  sit  with  his  arms  folded. 
Therefore,  again,  to  arms!  to  arms!  Under  the 
protection  of  our  august  monarch,  you  will  as- 
semble under  our  own  colours;  and  I  am  happy 
that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  to  be  the  first  to  lead 
you  against  your  enemies,  and  be  a  witness  of 
your  valour. 

(Signed)  "  The  imperial  Russian  colonel  and 
commandant  of  a  corps  of  Count 
Von  Wittgenstein, 

"  Baron  Von  TETTENBORN, 

«  Hamburgh,  the  7th  (19th)  March,  1813." 

Proclamation. 

"  Having  been  informed,  that  ranch  French 
property,  (i.  e.  property  of  the  French  state  or 
government,)  still  remains  in  this  city,  and  is 
secreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country ;  and  having  also  already  received  the 
intelligence  of  several  places  where  such  is  kept 
or  secreted ;  I  hereby  require  all  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Hamburgh,  or  its  territory,  to  give  me 
immediate  information  of  all  such  French  pro- 
perty, whether  consisting  in  goods  or  money,  con- 
cealed under  whatsoever  form  it  may  be.  Who- 
soever shall  omit  giving  such  intelligence,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  from  this  day,  shall, 
even  though  not  the  possessor,  but  merely  having 
a  knowledge  of  such  transactions,  be  punished  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country. 

"  Given  at  Hamburgh,  the  7th  (19th)  of  March, 
1813. 

(Signed)  "  The  imperial  Russian  colonel  and 
commandant  of  a  corps  d'armee 
under  the  Count  of  Wittgenstein, 
"  Baron  Von  TETTENBORN." 

The  Russians  entered  Hamburgh  amidst  the 


joyful  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  happy  event,  the  ancient  govern- 
ment was  restored. — Satisfaction  smiled  011  every 
countenance.  The  Cossacks  could  not  move 
from  their  posts,  but  every  hand  was  ready  to 
help  them  to  alight,  every  arm  to  embrace  them, 
and  when  their  bodies  could  not  be  reached,  their 
clothes  were  eagerly  grasped.  Mothers  lifted 
up  their  children  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and 
on  all  sides  loud  rim.*  resounded  to  welcome 
them. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  immediately 
visited  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  his  imperial 
majesty.  Tn  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Count 
Von  Wittgenstein  issued  the  following  order. 

"  It  has  pleased  his  royal  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  join  all  bis  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-general  Von  York  to  my  corps. 

"  The  command  of  so  greatly  distinguished 
warriors  is  in  every  respect  flattering  and  honor- 
able to  me,  and  a  security  for  the  success  of  the 
good  cause  in  which  I  bear  my  sword. 

"  Our  nations  have  been  friends  for  more  than 
fifty  years;  a  dark  interval  of  a  few  months, 
brought  about  by  imperious  circumstances,  has 
only  more  animated  the  friendly  sentiments  of 
both  our  great  sovereigns  towards  each  other, 
and  drawn  still  closer  the  ties  existing  between 
their  people.  There  is  but  one,  one  only,  great 
interest  which  connects  us.  It  is  the  strife  of 
liberty,  of  virtue,  against  the  enemy  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations.  What  you,  valiant  Prus- 
sians, have  done  against  us,  through  the  real 
feeling  of  duty,  though  contrary  to  your  better 
knowledge,  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  last 
campaign,  by  our  own  testimony.  You  will  be 
unconquerable,  now  that  you  can  join  this  sense 
of  duty  to  the  high  conviction  that  you  fight  for 
the  independence  of  your  native  country,  and 
your  king,  and  for  your  own  fconor. 

"  Noble  Prussian  Warriors,  let  "us,  in  fraternal 
love  and  unity,  proceed  onward  to  the  attainment 
of  the  greatest  end  for  which  armies  were  ever 
united.  Ours  is  the  very  singular  happiness  of 
serving  two  princes,  who  have  drawn  the  sword 
for  the  happiness  and  independence  of  their  na- 
tions, and  for  the  salvation  of  Europe; — two 
nations  but  by  name,  no  trifling  interests  of  com- 
mon life  will  part  us  in  our  sacred  combat; 
Without  jealousy — without  any  personal  concern 
intervening — we  will  jointly  conquer  the  laurels 
with  which,  after  our  work  is  completed,  the  gra- 
titude of  liberated  nations  will  form  our  wreaths. 
(Signed)  "  Count  Von  WITTGENSTEIN. 
«  Head-quarters,  at  Berlin,  March  18, 1813." 

Baron  Von  Tettenborn  gave  notice,  that  all 
persons  who  should  allow  themselves  to  keep  up 
a  connection  with  the  French,  and  also  such  Ger- 
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mans  who  should  hereafter  supply  the  French 
with  any  kind  of  articles  in  those  states  of  Ger- 
many still  occupied  by  the  French,  should  be 
considered  as  traitors  to  their  native  country,  and 
be  brought  before  a  court-martial. 

The  King-  of  Prussia  now  declared  General 
D'York  free  from  all  blame  respecting  the  con- 
vention which  he  concluded  with  the  Russian 
General  Diebitsch,  and  addressed  his  subjects  and 
army  in  the  following  manner: 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  render  an  account  to  my 
good  people  of  Germany  of  the  motives  for  the 
war  which  is  now  commencing:  they  are  evident 
to  impartial  Europe. 

"  We  bent  under  the  superior  power  of  France. 
That  peace  which  deprived  me  of  half  my  sub- 
jects, procured  us  no  blessings;  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, hurt  us  more  than  war  itself.  The  heart  of 
our  country  was  impoverished  ;  the  principal  for- 
tresses were  occupied  by  the  enemy;  agriculture 
was  neglected,  as  well  as  the  industry  of  our  cities, 
which  had  risen  to  a  very  high  degree  ;  liberty  of 
trade  being  interrupted,  naturally  closed  all  the 
sources  of  ease  and  prosperity. 

"  By  the  most  exact  observance  of  the  stipu- 
lated treaties,  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  alleviation 
for  ray  people;  and,  at  last,  to  convince  the 
French  emperor,  that  it  was  his  own  interest  to 
leave  Prussia  independent :  but  my  intentions — 
my  exertions  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  object, 
proved  fruitless.  Nothing  but  haughtiness  and 
treachery  was  the  result! 

"  We  discovered,  though  late,  that  the  Empe- 
ror's conventions  were  more  ruinous  to  us  than 
his  open  wars.  The  moment  is  now  arrived,  in 
which  no  illusion  respecting  our  condition  can 
remain.  Brandenburgners !  Prussians !  Silesians ! 
Pomeranians !  Lithuanians !  you  know  what  you 
have  suffered  during  the  last  seven  years ;  you 
know  what  a  miserable  fate  awaits  you  if  we  do 
not  honorably  finish  the  contest  which  is  now 
commencing.  Remember  former  times!  Re- 
member the  illustrious  elector,  the  great  Frede- 
rick! Remember  the  benefits  for  which  our  ou- 
cestors  contended, — the  liberty  of  conscience,  ho- 
nor, independence,  trade,  industry,  and  know- 
ledge. Bear  in  mind  the  great  example  of  our 
allies  the  Russians;  think  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  Small  nations  have  even  gone  to 
battle  for  similar  benefits  against  a  more  power- 
ful enemy,  and  obtained  victory.  Remember  the 
Swiss  and  the  Netherlands. 

"  Great  sacrifices  are  required  from  all  ranks ; 
because  our  plan  is  great,  and  the  number  and 
means  of  our  enemy  not  less  so.  You  will  make 
them  sooner  for  your  country,  your  king,  than 
for  a  foreign  regent,  who  by  so  many  examples 
has  proved  he  would  take  your  last  sons  and  last 
strength  for  designs  to  which  you  are  strangers. 
Confidence  in  God,  constancy,  courage,  and  the 


powerful  assistance  of  our  allies,  will  favour  our   BOf>K  X. 

just  cause  with  glorious  victory.     But,   however • 

great   the  sacrifices  that  may  be  required  from  CHAP.  VII. 
individuals,  they  will   not   outweigh   the  sacred 
interests  for  which  they  are  given — for  which  we 
must  combat  and  must  conquer,  or  cease  to  be 
Prussians  or  Germans. 

",We  are  now  engaged  in  the  last  decisive 
contest  for  our  existence,  our  independence,  and 
our  property.  There  is  no  medium  between  an 
honorable  peace  or  glorious  ruin.  Even  this  you 
would  sustain  for  your  honor,  because  a  Prussian 
and  German  cannot  live  without  it.  But  we 
dare  confidently  trust,  God  and  our  firm  purpos* 
will  give  our  just  cause  victory,  and  with  this  an 
uninterrupted  peace,  and  the  return  of  happier 
times ! 

(Signed)    "  FREDERICK  WILLIAM." 

"  To  my  army ! — Often  have  yon  expressed 
your  wishes  to  fight  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  your  country.  The  moment  for  doing 
so  is  now  arrived.  He  is  no  member  of  the  na- 
tion by  whom  this  is  not  felt.  Youth  and  men  vo- 
luntarily fly  to  arms!  What  in  them  is  free-will, 
is  to  you  who  belong  to  the  standing  army,  a  call. 
From  you,  ordained  to  defend  the  native  country, 
she  is  entitled  to  demand  what  is  offered  by 
others. 

"  See !  what  numbers  forsake  every  thing  they 
hold  most  dear,  to  venture  their  lives  with  you 
in  their  country's  cause.  You  will,  therefore, 
doubly  feel  your  sacred  duty.  May  all  of  you, 
on  the  day  of  battle  or  in  time  of  trouble,  keep  in 
mind  moderation  and  due  discipline.  Let  not 
individual  ambition,  either  in  the  highest  or  lowest 
of  the  army  be  cherished.  He  that  feels  for  his 
country  does  not  think  of  self.  May  the  envious 
meet  contempt,  when  the  general  welfare  only  is 
concerned. 

"  Every  thing  else  must  now  give  way  to  this. 
Victory  proceeds  from  God  !  Shew  yourselves 
worthy  of  his  high  protection,  by  obedience  and 
fulfilling  your  duties.  Let  courage,  constancy, 
loyalty,  and  good  discipline,  be  your  renown. 
Follow  the  example  of  your  forefathers,  be  wor- 
thy of  them,  and  remember  your  posterity ! 

"  A  sure  reward  will  fall  on  him  who  distin- 
guishes himself; — deep  disgrace  and  punishment 
on  him  that  forgets  his  duty. 

"  Your  king  will  always  be  with  you,  and  with 
him  the  Crown-prince  and  the  princes  of  his 
house.  They  will  fight  along  with  you — they  and 
the  whole  nation  will  combat  with  you ;  and  at 
our  side  a  valiant  people  come  to  our  assistance, 
and  to  the  assistance  of  all  Germany — a  people 
that,  by  glorious  deeds,  has  secured  its  inde- 
pendence. 

"  They  relied  on  their  sovereign — their  leader 
— their  cause — their  own  strength — and  God  was 
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BOOK  X.  with  them :  so  will  it  be  with  you ;  for  we  also 
fight  the  great  fight  for  the  independence  of  our 


CHAP.  vn.  country ! 
1813. 


"  Confidence  in  God,  courage,  and  persever- 
ance, be  our  word. 

(Signed)    "  FREDERICK  WILLIAM." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Decrees  of  the  French  Senate. — Seat  of  the  Campaign  in  Germany. — German  Declaration. — King  of 
Prussia's  Edict. — Addresses  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Saxony  by  Blucher  and  Wittgenstein. — Meeting 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Kiny  of 'Prussia. — Threatened  Reprisals  aaainst  the  French, — 
Napoleon  quits  Paris  to  take  the  Command  of  the  French  Army. 


THOUGH  Bonaparte  affected  indifference  to  the 
coalition  which  was  now  forming  against  him,  and 
amused  the  Parisians  with  the  hope  of  soon  over- 
coming his  enemies,  yet,  as  before-mentioned,  he 
called  a  senatus  consultumfor  the  purpose  of  speed- 
ily augmenting'  the  French  army.  The  following 
was  the  report  of  Count  Deferment  to  the  senate, 
on  the  plan  for  calling  out  an  additional  force,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  Russia: 

"  My  lord  and  senators. — You  have  just  heard 
the  communications  which  his  majesty  has  ordered 
to  be  made  to  you  :  existing  circumstances  render 
an  augmentation  of  our  military  force  indispen- 
sable ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  senatus  consultum 
which  we  are  charged  to  present  to  you. 

"  If  w  e  must  regret  the  defection  of  an  ally,  it 
is  better  to  see  him  openly  in  the  enemy's  ranks 
than  be  expo-sed  to  his  daily  treacheries.  The 
disposable  force  of  Prussia  is  not  such,  but  that 
the  empire  may  make  her  repent  having  re-en- 
tered into  a  contest  with  her;  but  you  know,  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  we  wish  for  peace,  it  must  be  ob- 
tained by  successes  that  will  guarantee  its  dura- 
bility; and  to  obtain  that  object,  it  is  much  better 
immediately  (o  employ  great  means  than  gra- 
dually exhaust  ourselves  in  feeble  efforts. 

"  The  first  title  of  the  projet  puts  180,000  men 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  at  war,  to  be  added 
to  the  active  armies.  Ninety  thousand  men  taken 
of  the  conscription  of  1814,  whose  levy  has  been 
authorised,  will  only  find  a  change  in  their  des- 
tination. 

"  Ninety  thousand  men  are  to  be  levied  agree- 
ably to  the  dispositions  of  titles  two  and  three  of 
the  projet, 

"  The  defections  of  Prussia  may  augment  the 
forces  of  our  enemies  with  about  80  or  100,000 
men,  and  it  is,  therefore,  both  right  and  adviseable 
to  increase  the  army  of  the  empire  in  the  same 
proportion. 

"  Title  three  creates  four  regiments  of  horse- 
guards  of  honor,  in  the  whole  to  complete  10,000 
met). 
"  The  departments  have  demanded  the  form- 


ation of  companies  of  body-guards.  This  insti- 
tution, necessary  to  the  throne,  can  only  be  pro- 
gressively realised. 

"  The  officers  can  only  be  taken  from  the  first 
ranks  in  the  army,  and  their  presence  with  the 
corps  they  command  is  now  necessary.  If  they 
were  taken  from  less  elevated  ranks,  they  would 
fail  of  the  intended  end,  and  be  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  because  there  would  not 
be  placed  at  their  head  those  who  are  to  be  espe- 
cially responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor 
and  his  family:  men  who  are  clothed  with  the 
first  dignities  in  the  army  and  in  the  state. 

"  The  body-guard  is  otherwise  not  needful  for 
the  present  moment;  the  gens  d'armerie,  the  troops 
of  the  garrisons,  and  5  or  6,000  men  of  the  impe- 
rial guard,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  which  are  now 
at  Paris,  and  which  are  composed  of  old  soldiers, 
not  so  able  to  go  to  war,  and  young  people,  com- 
manded by  officers  d'elite,  guarantee  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  order  in  the  capital. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  useful  to  proceed  to  the 
formation  of  these  companies  of  body-guards, 
and  to  strengthen  the  army  with  men  still  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  whose  profession  is  arms,  and 
who  nre  languishing  out  of  employment. 

"  It  is  even  necessary  to  opp'.i  a  career  for 
young  people,  who  are  fitted  for  it  by  the  education 
they  have  received,  to  become  soldiers;  but  who, 
having  attained  their  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
year,  consider  themselves  as  being  then  too  old 
to  run  the  chance  of  a  slow  promotion  in  tlie  mi- 
litary career. 

"  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  conceived  th« 
dispositions  of  title  two.  The  men  called  to  com- 
pose the  four  regiments  shall  clothe,  equip,  and 
mount  themselves  at  their  own  expense;  but  they 
have  the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  brevet  of  offi- 
cers, after  a  campaign  of  twelve  months,  and  they 
shall  be  capable  of  admission  into  the  formation 
of  the  four  companies  of  body-guards,  if  they 
shall  be  promoted  thereto  when  the  campaign  is 
finished;  they  may  even  be  employed  in  detach- 
ments of  3  or  400  men,  to  assist  in  the  service  of 
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the  empress,  or  that  of  the  King  of  Rome.  These 
regiments  shall  receive  the  pay  of  horse  chasseurs 
in  the  imperial  guard.  In  fine,  the  members  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  or  their  sons,  if  they  hare  not 
a  sufficient  fortune  to  do  it  themselves,  may  be 
equipped  and  mounted  at  the  charge  of  the  legion. 

"  These  united  advantages  will,  no  doubt,  lead 
the  children  of  the  members  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges, of  the  departments  and  circles,  of  the  mu- 
nicipal councils,  the  sons  of  the  most  respectable 
people  in  the  departments  and  communes,  and,  in 
short,  of  all  those  who  are  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic authority,  to  inscribe  themselves  in  these  regi- 
ments :  and  there  will  be  no  excuse  left  for  those 
idle  young  people  who  complain  of  having  no  em- 
ployment open  for  them,  and  who  too  often  give 
cause  for  reprimanding  their  excesses. 

"  Title  three  makes  a  new  call  for  80,000  men 
of  the  first  ban,  as  well  for  recruiting  the  army 
as  for  forming  an  army  of  reserve ;  but  from  which 
are  excepted  such  men  as  were  married  before 
the  publication  of  the  senatus  consultum. 

"  This  call  will  give  soldiers  of  the  age  of  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-six  years,  and  consequently 
men  in  their  full  vigour,  and  capable  of  entering 
iuto  the  corps  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  received 
the  preliminary  instructions. 

"  The  cohorts  formed  by  the  first  call  on  this 
bail,  have  already  proved  what  expectations  we 
may  promise  ourselves  from  the  new  call  pro- 
posed. 

"  We  do  not  dissemble  how  painful  this  appeal 
must  be  to  the  last  classes;  but  what  French  citi- 
zen does  not  feel  it  preferable  to  make  a  present 
effort  to  avoid  making  greater  ones  in  future; 
and  from  which  the  same  results  could  not  be 
expected  ? 

"  Exclusive  of  this,  the  calls,  and  their  fixed 
times,  should  be  determined  by  arrests  of  the 
council,  and  those  executive  measures  shall  be 
faken  in  the  most  proper  manner,  to  prevent  all 
injustice  and  difficulty. 

;t  You  well  know,  gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  fore- 
sight which  always  guides  his  majesty's  designs : 
and  thus,  to  prevent  every  kind  of  danger,  and 
even  of  inquietude,  he  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
organize  an  army  of  reserve,  which,  encamped  on 
our  frontiers,  will  at  the  same  time  watch  for  their 
defence,  and  maintain  order  among  our  allies. 

"  Title  four  renders  disposable  the  90,000  men 
of  the  conscription  of  1814,  who  had  been  des- 
tined for  the  defence  of  our  western  and  southern 
frontiers;  they  will  form  the  army  of  reserve  on 
the  eastern  frontiers,  where  they  will  fill  this 
new  destination. 

"  To  the  honor  and  courage  of  the  national 
guard,  the  emperor  confides  the  defence  of  the 
six  great  ports  of  the  military  marine:  it  is  to  the 
national  guards  that  he  confide*  the  care  of  re- 
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pulsing  any  attack  of  our  enemies  on  the  coasts  BOOK  X. 
of  the  empire. 

"  You  have    not   forgotten,  gentlemen,    with    CH.  VIII. 
what  ardour  the  inhabitants  of  our  coasts  marched 
against  the  expedition  directed  to  the  ports  of 
Antwerp. 

"  But  it  is  necessary  to  direct  this  zeal ;  and 
what  happened  in  1809  has  shewn  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  organize  the  service  of  the  national 
guard  in  such  parts  of  the  empire  where  it  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

"  Those  departments  which  are  especially 
called  upon  to  occur  in  the  defence  of  the  ports, 
are  designated  in  title  four. 

•'  The  national  guard  shall  be  organized  in  the 
departments,  if  it  shall  be  found  needful ;  and  the 
companies  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  be  complet- 
ed in  such  manner,  as  to  present  a  force  of  from  15 
to  30,000  men  in  every  circle,  effective,  present, 
and  always  disposable. 

"  It  is  from  the  bosom  of  the  senate,  gentlemen, 
that  his  majesty  will  select  the  generals  whom  he 
will  charge  to  preside  over  the  organization  of 
these  companies,  and  to  take  the  command  of 
them. 

"  In  giving  the  citizens  such  chiefs  to  guide 
them  in  these  sentiments  of  honor  as  have  so 
many  claims  on  the  general  esteem,  it  was  his 
majesty's  wish  to  encourage  the  confidence  of  the 
national  guards;  to  render  their  obedience  more 
easy,  and  to  secure  to  them  such  regard  and 
esteem  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  duties  of  the 
service. 

"  Not  more  than  from  1,500  to  3,000  men  from 
each  circle  will  be  put  into  activity ;  and  these 
will  be  placed  at  those  points  where  their  ser- 
vices may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  will  be  re- 
lieved every  three  months,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  too  long  detained  from  their  occupations 
and  business. 

"  The  contingent  of  every  circle  shall  be  in 
read i nens  to  march  to  such  points  as  may  be 
attacked,  but  will  not  be  parted  from  their  fami- 
lies, excepting  in  such  cases,  and  then  only  for  the 
time  that  the  danger  may  exist. 

"  This  contingent,  reduced  to  tke  lowest  num- 
ber of  15,000  men  for  each  circle,  will  give  90,000 
men;  to  which,  when  we  join  20,000  qardes- 
cotes,  60,000  of  the  marine-troeps,  20,000  work- 
men employed  in  the  great  ports,  the  local  na- 
tional guard,  about  40,000  men  in  the  depots  of 
the  land  army,  who  are  within  reach  of  the  coasts, 
and  lastly,  60,000  men  of  the  gens-d'armes,  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  arrondissement,  the  defence 
of  our  coasts  will  be  found  to  be  secured  by  up- 
wards of  250,000  men,  independent  of  the  reserve 
of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  who  are  not  entered 
in  the  first  contingent,  and  which  will  besides 
amount  to  upwards  of  120,000  men  more. 
10  A 
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"  It  is,  nevertheless,  by  means  of  this  measure, 
which  does  not  call  out  more  than  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  six  arrondissements, 
and  merely  for  a  temporary  service,  that  the 
90,000  men  of  the  conscription  of  1814  have  been 
rendered  disposable. 

"  The  actual  situation  of  Europe,  the  necessity 
our  enemies  are  under  of  dividing  their  forces  in 
Sicily,  in  Portugal,  and  in  Canada,  banishes  every 
idea  of  our  coasts  being  attacked ;  but,  however 
improbable  an  attack  may  seem  to  be,  it  suf- 
fices that  it  is  not  impossible  to  induce  his 
majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom,  not  to  hesitate  iu 
adopting  the  measures  which  have  been  proposed 
to  you. 

"  By  giving  your  sanction,  gentlemen,  to  them, 
you  ensure  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  ports: 
and  thus,  the  empire  will  have  an  army  of  400,000 
men  on  the  Elbe,  one  of  200,000  in  Spain,  and 
200,000  men,  partly  on  the  Rhine,  partly  in  the 
32-d  military  division,  and  in  Italy.  And  it  is 
in  the  view  of  such  forces,  that  our  enemies  con- 
ceive the  ridiculous  idea  of  dismembering  the 
empire,  and  to  allow  our  departments  to  be  given 
as  indemnities  in  their  political  calculations. 

"  This  struggle  is  the  last ;  Europe  will  make 
a  definitive  situation,  and  the  events  of  the  win- 
ter of  1813  will,  at  least,  have  been  of  advantage 
to  France,  by  causing  her  to  know  her  friends 
and  her  foes;  the  extent '  of  her  own  means,  the 
devotion  of  the  people,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  imperial  dynasty.'" 

This  projet,  after  having  been  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial commission,  was  adopted,  and  decreed  by  the 
senate,  in  the  sittings  of  the  3d  of  April. 

Count  Boulay  followed  Count  Deferment,  and 
thus  developed  the  motives  of  the  second  projet 
of  the  genatus  consiillvm: — 

"  My  lords  and  senators. — The  ninety-second 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  eight,  provides  against  the  case 
of  weighty  circumstances  compromising  the  safety 
of  the  state  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  and  au- 
thorises the  suspension  of  the  constitutional  regu- 
lations in  such  part. 

"  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  right 
has  been  confided  by  the  senatus  consultiim  of  the 
month  of  Thermidor,  in  the  year  10,  to  pronounce 
such  a  suspension,  when  the  proposal  for  so  doing 
is  made  to  you  by  government. 

"  We  come,  according  to  its  orders,  to  propose 
to  you  the  momentary  application  of  this  measure, 
in  the  departments  of  the  Upper  Ems,  the  months 
of  the  Weser,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  com- 
posing the  32d  military  division.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  those  departments  are  at  tins 
day,  will  appear  to  you  more  than  sufficient  to 
determine  you  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

"  You  will  recollect,  gentlemen,  the  motives  of 
high  policy  which  rendered  necessary  the  union 


of  those  countries  with  the  empire.  The  orders 
in  council  issued  by  the  British  council  in  1806 
and  1807,  had  annihilated  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
destroyed  the  liberty  of  maritime  commerce,  and 
placed  all  the  continental  powers  in  a  state  of 
dependance  on  England.  To  her  orders  in  coun- 
cil, his  majesty  replied  by  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  subject 
England  to  a  general  and  absolute  blockade,  and 
to  keep  all  her  merchandizes  within  his  borders, 
under  sequestration.  By  wishing  to  carry  off*  all 
maritime  commerce,  and  sporting  with  the  laws 
of  nations,  England  forced  him  to  adopt  a  system 
necessary  not  only  to  the  empire,  and  to  its  allies, 
but  likewise  to  all  the  continental  powers. 

"  Nevertheless,  and  previous  to  his  taking  this 
resolution,  his  majesty  made  proposals  to  the 
British  cabinet  to  recal  their  orders  in  council, 
to  consent  to  a  peace,  and  to  the  liberty  of  com- 
merce :  this  proposal  having  been  rejected,  the 
union  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns  was  decreed.  If 
we  consider  the  interest  of  these  departments,  in- 
dependently of  those  of  the  empire,  what  is  the 
political  existence  which  those  interests  should 
cause  them  to  desire? 

"  To  belong  to  Prussia? — but  these  people  re- 
jected the  leaden  yoke  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment; and  that  government*-  which  could  not  even 
defend  the  centre  of  its  own  states,  would  it  have 
been  able  to  protect  a  distant  frontier? 

"  To  belong  to  England? — but  they  -would 
then  have  become  the  theatre  of  all  the  wars  of 
England  with  the  continent:  and  they  would  at 
once  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  misfortune 
of  supporting  the  evils  of  war  and  the  uncertainty 
of  conquest. 

"  To  remain  Hanseatic  towns? — but  they  could 
no  longer  be  independent  cities,  since  England 
no  longer  respects  the  neutrality  of  any  flag. 
Tlie  government  of  these  cities  was  enabled  to 
subsist  so  lung  as  they  were  surrounded  by  states 
interested  in  their  preservation,  anrl  because 
England  not  having  yet  acquired  that  superiority 
by  sea  which  she  so  greatly  abuses,  it  might  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Belligerent  powers 
that  there  should  be  a  neutral  flag.  But  this 
being  once  broken,  the  cities  could  not  seek  pro- 
tection but  in  the  strength  of  a  great  state,  which 
would,  sooner  or  later,  procure  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  advantages  which  their  situation 
offers  them.  The  union  of  these  departments 
with  France,  was  accompanied  by  proper  mea- 
sures for  joining  the  Baltic  to  the  Seine,  to  esta- 
blish an  easy  and  safe  communication  between 
the  old  and  new  subjects,  and  to  blend  all  their 
interests  by  combinations  equally  useful  to  both. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  were  the  advantages  of  this 
union  felt  by  all  the  enlightened  people  of  those 
countries ;  and  we  soon  saw  a  numerous  deputa- 
tion from  the  Hanseatic  cities  Jay  at  the  feet  of 
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his  majesty's  throne  the  homage  of  their  grati- 
tude, their  devotion,  and  their  fidelity.  All  the 
benefits  of  our  political  syslem  have  been  com- 
municated to  these  new  departments;  our  codes 
have  been  published  there — our  institutions  have 
been  there  realised ;  equitable  laws,  by  effacing1 
whatever  the  feudal  system  there  presented 
odious  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  civilization 
ami  of  all  good  government,  have  there  respected 
all  the  rights  of  property,  and  (he  advantages  of 
this  legislation  have  been  generally  acknowledg- 
ed. Such,  gentlemen,  was  the  condition  of  these 
countries,  -when  the  misfortune  which  a  rigorous 
and  premature  season  occasioned  to  the  grand 
army,  reanimated  among  our  enemies  those  hopes 
which  our  victories  had  disconcerted. 

"  All  kinds  of  intrigues  have  been  given  ear  to. 
A  new  coalition  is  formed  in  the  north,  and  Prus- 
sia, believing  that  she  may  show  her  hatred  with 
impunity,  has  set  the  world  the  example  of  an 
odious  perfidy.  The  coalesced,  in  their  trans- 
actions, have  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  pro- 
mised our  Hanseatic  possessions  to  Denmark,  as 
an  indemnification.  The  Danish  government  has 
rejected  an  arrangement,  which,  by  despoiling  it 
of  an  important  part  of  her  states,  offers  her  no- 
thing in  return  but  a"  chimerical  hope,  and  the 
certainty  of  an  eternal  war  with  the  empire.  A 
wise  and  enlightened  prince  has  not  forgotten  the 
outrages  of  England  :  he  has  felt  the  true  interest, 
and  remained  faithful  to  us. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  enemy  has  approached  our 
Hanseatic  departments,  and  has  there  sown  the 
seeds  of  trouble  and  revolt.  Could  he  have  blind- 
ed them  to  such  a  point  as  to  persuade  them 
that  be  could  withdraw  them  from  the  obedience 
they  owe  to  his  majesty  ? 

"  How! — because  a  tempest,  which  prudence 
could  not  foresee,  has  dispersed  a  part  of  our  vic- 
torious army,  our  enemies  flatter  themselves  that 
they  may,  at  their  pleasure,  dispose  of  our  terri- 
tories according  to  their  ambition  ! — they  believe 
that  they  can  dictate  the  law  to  us,  and  draw  us 
into  a  disgraceful  peace.  Without  doubt,  it  would 
soon  berome  necessary  to  burn  our  fleets,  destroy 
our  docks,  and  reduce  our  navy  to  thirty  vessels, 
as  they  have  dared  to  propose  to  us.  Deprived 
of  our  colonies,  and  the  advantages  of  a  maritime 
commerce,  we  should  furthermore  renounce  our 
continental  power,  and  suffer  our  manufactures 
and  our  national  industry  to  perish,  and  become, 
in  every  respect,  the  servile  tributaries  of  England! 
-No,  no;  the  nation  is  of  the  same  sentiments 
with  her  sovereign:  full  of  confidence  in  the 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  the  resources  of  his 

fenius,  she  will  never  suffer  the  least  attempt  to 
e  made  against  the  dignity  of  his  crown ;  she  will 
deplore  that  it  may  require  all  his  energy  to  re- 
pulse   such  vain    pretensions :    she    has    already 
made  known  her  noble  sentiments,  and  we  shall 


see  her  persevere  iu  them  with  unshaken  con-  BOOK  X. 
stancy.  

"  You,  gentlemen,  who  are  the  principal  organs  CH-  V1II> 
of  this  generous  people,  you  will  shew  yourselves 
its  worthy  interpreters,  by  sanctioning  the  mea- 
sures proposed  to  you.  What  we  are  especially 
charged  to  present  to  you  is,  as  we  said  at  the 
commencement,  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  our 
constitution.  Since  the  enemy  has  defiled  the 
territory  of  the  Hanseatic  departments,  since  he 
has  excited  there  disorders  and  seditions,  and  that 
he  has  there  raised  culpable  hopes,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  empire  of  the  constitutional  and  common 
law,  the  exercise  of  which  pre-supposes  a  regular 
and  peaceable  state  of  affairs,  should  be  there 
suspended,  and  make  way  for  whatever  extra- 
ordinary measures  may  be  commanded  by  cir- 
cumstances. This  suspension  is,  however,  only 
for  three  months :  every  thing  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  will  not  require  more  than  that  time  to 
bring  those  departments  again  under  perfect  sub- 
mission ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see 
all  the  good  citizens,  all  the  enlightened  people  of 
those  countries,  concur  of  themselves  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measures  which  his  majesty  will  take 
to  restore  there  the  government  of  order  and  law." 

This  projet,  after  having  been  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial commission,  was  also  adopted  and  decreed  by 
the  senate. 

At  Magdeburgb.  the  French  pretended  they 
would  stop  the  progress  of  the  Russians ;  and,  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  fortress,  Bonaparte  meant 
again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  in  a  general  battle. 
Magdeburgh  is  considered  a  sort  of  internal  Gi- 
braltar, requiring  a  vast  army  to  form  the  siejje, 
and  a  great  length  of  time  to  reduce  it.  The 
Prussian  governor  surrendered  it  without  making 
any  defence,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  being  bribed, 
it  was  said,  by  Bonaparte;  and  he  was  convicted 
and  disgraced  for  his  crime,  after  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  French  had  ever  since  made  it 
their  grand  dep6t,  their  place  of  arms  and  stores, 
and  of  assemblage  for  their  forces,  with  a  view  to 
maintain  their  acquisitions,  and  to  carry  on  their 
ulterior  designs  for  the  conquest  of  Russia  and  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  North. 

The  Koningsberg  paper,  of  the  15th  of.  March, 
contained  the  following  spirited  declaration. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  officers  from  the  royal 
Bavarian,  Saxon,  Westphalian,  and  grand  Ducat 
Frankfort  services,  who  have  joined  the  German 
legion,  hold  ourselves  obliged,  as  men  of  honor, 
and  with  due  respect,  love,  and  confidence,  pub- 
licly to  lay  before  our  princes  and  native  country 
the  motives  which  have  induced  us  to  take  this 
step. 

"  We  are  Germans.     This  single  word  includes 

every  thing.    For  a  series  of  years  past,  we  could 

only  sigh  for  our  country,  without  being  able  to 

save  her.    At  length  the  moment  is  arrived,  wheu 
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BOOK  X.  Germany  can  raise  her  depressed  neck,  when 
our  hopes  are  more  raised  than  ever  of  throwing 
oft'  the  slavish  yoke  of  France.  Victorious  Rus- 
sian armies  pursue  the  enemy  from  river  to  river; 
the  Prussian  eagle  strikes  her  mighty  wings ; 
numberless  volunteers  hasten  to  the  Prussian 
standard;  every  where,  even  in  those  parts  where 
the  enemy  still  keeps  his  footing,  a  general  spi- 
rit is  rising,  which  promises  to  reconquer  Ger- 
many's lost  honor  and  liberty.  Fathers,  them- 
selves, bring  their  sons,  women  their  jewels,  and 
even  the  poorest  contribute  the  mite;  and  we, 
men  of  Germany,  shall  we  remain  unconcerned 
spectators,  or  even,  perhaps,  in  a  foreign  service, 
assist  in  laying  our  native  country  again  in  chains? 
Never,  never!  Whosoever  shall  now  fight  against 
his  brethren  is,  in  our  eyes,  a  traitor  to  his  native 
country!  Whosoever  will  not  fight  for  her,  neg- 
lects his  most  sacred  duty  !  for  we  were  German 
citizens  before  we  were  soldiers;  we  never  could 
enter  into  a  compact  for  shedding  the  blood  of 
our  brethren  on  our  maternal  soil,  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  strangers  with  it;  neither,  truly,  have  our 
noble  princes  intended  it;  they  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  superior  power;  they  have  been  forc- 
ed to  tear  their  own  entrails!  We  are,  therefore, 
convinced  that  our  revered  princes  will,  them- 
selves, approve  the  step  we  have  taken,  although 
their  tongues  may  yet  be  chained  ;  we  are  assur- 
ed, that  we  are  acting  beforehand  with  their  secret 
wishes,  as  we  arm  ourselves  for  their  indepen- 
dence ;  and  should  there  be  one  amongst  them 
who  tjiiuks  otherwise,  will  posterity  denominate 
him  a  German  prince  ? 

"  We  do  not  live  in  times  that  can  be  measured 
by  a  common  scale ;  we  live  in  times  of  bitter, 
general  distress,  which  knows  no  other  law  than 
that  of  firmly  joining  for  speedy  assistance.  That, 
and  that  only,  is  now  the  law.  Let  every  true 
German  search  bis  bosom,  and  ask  himself  if  it 
is  otherwise? 

"  No  personal  necessity  has  brought  us  under 
the  standards  of  the  German  legion;  we  are  led 
to  it  only  by  the  sense  of  honor,  and  the  love  of 
our  native  country.  We  will  not  fight  with 
Frenchmen  against  Germans ;  but  with  Germans 
for  Germans.  Should  there  be  German  princes, 
soldiers,  or  citizens,  capable  of  denying  such  mo- 
tives, we  would  still  calmly  fulfil  our  most  sacred 
'duty, appeal  to  posterity, and  from  her  expect  the 
crown  of  renown  due  to  the  faithful  sons  of  their 
country.  Posterity  will  not  ask  in  what  service 
we  were  engaged,  but  for  what  cause  we  fought ; 
whether  for  Germany  and  humanity,  or  for  France 
and  tyranny? 

(Signed)  "  V.  OELHAFEN,  WALTSTAB,  V.  BOX- 
BERG  111  LE*  BRAND,  V.  GtAUHOFEN.V.  BfiRCE, 

LEHMANN,  V.  THOMAS,  V.  HANN,  V.  HOHEN- 
EH  HEN,  B.  V.  WALDMANSSDORFF,  NEIDHARD, 
SCHLEITER,  TROTT,  V.  BEYER,  SCHNEIDERS. 
"  Koningsberg,  the  12th  of  March,  1813." 


On  the  27th  of  March,  the  following  edict  was 
issued  by  the  King  of  Prussia: 

"  Having  found  cause  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  alliance  with  France,  we  likewise  deem 
it  necessary  herewith  to  declare,  that  all  restraints 
under  which  commerce,  even  in  our  states,  has 
hitherto  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  so  deno- 
minated continental  system ;  and  the  ships  and 
goods  of  all  friendly  and  neutral  nations  shall  be 
freely  permitted  to  enter  our  harbours  and  ter- 
ritories without  any  exception  or  difference.  All 
French  goods,  either  produce  or  manufactures, 
are  on  the  contrary  herewith  totally  prohibited, 
not  only  for  use,  but  likewise  to  pass  through  our 
territories,  or  those  occupied  by  our  armies. 

"  The  so  denominated  continental  impost  is 
taken  off,  a.nd  exclusive  of  the  consumption  ex- 
cise to  be  especially  paid  on  foreign  goods  en- 
tered inward  by  sea,  for  home  consumption,  there 
shall  be  levied  the  heretofore  established  mode- 
rate impost  and  transit  duty,  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  continental  impost  in 
the  year  1810,  which  duty  shall  be  collected  on 
the  gross  weight,  but  only  continue  so  long  as 
the  increased  expences  arising  from  the  war  car- 
rying on  for  the  liberation  of  Germany  shall 
render  it  necessary. 

"  We  give  to  our  privy-counsellor  of  state  and 
chief  of  the  inward  customs  department,  M.  Vou 
Heydebreck,  full  and  uncontrouled  power  to  make 
what  further  alterations  he  may  see  fit,  in  the 
whole  of  the  forementioned  impost,  and  to  put 
them  in  a  proper  proportion ;  as  likewise  to  re- 
duce, or  entirely  take  off,  at  his  own  judgment, 
the  consumption  excise  on  such  articles  where 
the  collecting  the  full  consumption  excise,  to- 
gether with  the  impost  duty,  would  fall  too  heavy 
on  the  home  consumption. 

"  All  our  public  officers,  whom  this  matter  con- 
cerns, have  to  pay  due  attention  hereto. 

"  Given  at  Breslaw,  the  20th  of  March,  1813. 
(Signed)    "  FREDERIC  WILLIAM, 
"  HARDENBERG." 

The  following  were  Marshal  Blucber  and 
Count  Wittgenstein's  addresses  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saxony. 

"  Buntzlau,  March  13,  (23.) 

"  Saxons ! — We  Prussians  enter"  your  territory 
to  offer  you  our  fraternal  hand.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  held  a  dreadful 
court  of  justice,  and  the  angel  of  death  has  cut 
off  300,000  of  those  strangers  by  the  sword,  fa- 
mine, and  cold,  from  that  earth  which  they,  in  the 
insolence  of  their  prosperity,  would  have  brought 
under  the  yoke.  We  march  wherever  the  finger 
of  the  Lord  directs  us,  to  fight  for  the  security 
of  the  ancient  thrones  and  our  national  indepen- 
dence. With  us  comes  a  valiant  people,  who 
have  boldly  driven  back  foreign  oppression,  and, 
in  the  high  feeling  of  its  victories,  have  promised 
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liberty  to  the  subjugated  nations.  We  bring  te 
you  the  morning  purple  of  a  new  day.  The 
time  for  shaking  off  a  detestable  yoke  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  dreadfully  crushed  us 
down,  has  at  length  arrived.  A  new  war  un- 
luckily commenced,  and  still  more  unhappily  con- 
claded,  forced  upon  us  the  peace  of  Tilsit;  but 
even  of  the  severest  titles  of  that  treaty,  not  one 
was  kept  with  us.  Every  following  treaty  in- 
creased the  bard  condition  of  the  preceding  one. 
For  this  reason  we  have  thrown  off  the  shameful 
yoke,  and  advance  to  the  heart-cheering  combat 
for  our  liberty. 

'•  Saxons!  Ye  are  a  noble  enlightened  people! 
You  know,  that  without  independence,  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life  are,  to  noble  minds,  of 
little  value — that  subjection  is  the  greatest  dis- 
grace. You  neither  can  nor  will  bear  slavery 
any  longer — you  will  no  longer  permit  a  cunning 
and  deceitful  system  of  policy  to  carry  its  ambi- 
tious and  depraved  views  into  effect,  to  demand 
the  blood  of  your  sons,  dry  up  the  spring  of  your 
commerce,  d'epress  your  industry,  destroy  the 
liberty  of  your  press,  and  turn  your  once  nappy 
country  inU>  the  theatre  of  war.  Already  has  the 
Vandalism  of  your  oppressive  foreigners  wan- 
tonly and  unmercifully  destroyed  your  most 
beautiful  monument  of  architecture,  the  bridge  of 
Dresden.  Rise — join  us — raise  the  standard  of 
insurrection  against  foreign  oppressors,  and  be 
free! 

"  Your  sovereign  is  in  the  power  of  foreigners, 
deprived  of  the  freedom  of  determination,  de- 
ploring the  oteps  a  treacherous  policy  forced 
him  to  take;  we  will  no  more  attribute  them  to 
him,  than  cause  you  to  suffer  for  them.  We 
only  take  the  provinces  of  your  country  under 
our  care  for  your  lord,  which  fortune,  the  supe- 
riority of  our  arms,  and  the  valour  of  our  troops, 
may  place  in  our  power.  Supply  the  reasonable 
wants  of  our  warriors,  and,  in  return,  expect  from 
us  the  strictest  discipline.  Every  application 
to  me,  the  Prussian  general,  shall  be  opened  to 
all  oppressed  persons.  I  will  hear  every  com- 
plaint, examine  every  charge,  and  severely  punish 
every  violation  of  discipline.  Every  one,  even 
the  very  meanest,  may  with  confidence  approach 
me.  I  will  receive  him  with  kindness. 

«  The  friend  of  German  independence  will, 
by  us,  be  considered  as  our  brother;  the  weak- 
minded  wanderer  we  will  lead  with  tenderness 
into  the  right  road;  but  the  dishonorable,  despi- 
cable tool  of  foreign  tyranny,  I  will  pursue  with 
the  utmost  rigour  as  an  enemy  to  our  common 
country.  (Signed)  «  BLTJCHER." 

"  Berlin,  March  25, 

"  Brave  Saxons !  In  what  manner  am  I  to  ad- 
d  ress  you  ?  As  your  enemy  ?  I  am  not  such. — 
You  are  worthy  Germans,  and  I  am  come,  in  the 
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name  of  my  emperor,  to  release  all  Germans  from  BOOK  X. 
their  shameful  yoke.     I  will,  therefore,  speak  to 
you  as  your  friends^-hear  me,  for  I  mean  well 
to  you. 

"  It  is  probable  that  you  are  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  Russians  and  Prussians  entering  your 
country  in  arms ;  it  is  probable  that  you  may  be 
in  dread,  and  uncertain  what  to  do,  your  king 
having  forsaken  you  and  ordered  you  to  remain 
quiet.  But  when  a  house  is  on  fire,  a  neighbour 
must  not  stand  to  ask  the  owner's  permission  to 
quench  it. 

"  Your  king's  house  has  long  been  on  fire ;  he, 
himself,  is  in  distress,  and  dare  not  speak  so  as 
his  German  heart  would  assuredly  dictate  to  him. 
For  do  but  consider;  he  a  German  king — he 
who  so  long  has  been  forced  to  give  your  ener- 
gies and  blood  to  the  French,  could  he  order  you 
to  remain  quiet  at  a  moment  when  inactivity  is  a 
crime  ? 

"  The  hour  has  struck  that  will  never  strike  a 
second  time  ;  the  hour  of  delivery  from  a  foreign 
yoke ! 

"  Up!  up!  and  arm  yourselves,  were  it  even 
only  with  sickles,  and  scythes,  and  cudgels ! 
Drive  the  strangers  from  your  soil.  You  shall 
always  find  me  and  my  Russians,  with  the  valiant 
Prussians,  wherever  danger  is  most  prominent. 
(Signed)  "  Count  VON  WITTGENSTEIN." 

When  the  Russian  emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  first  met,  they  embraced  each  other  and 
wept,  without  being  able  to  speak  a  word,  and 
when  the  emperor  joined  the  royal  family,  all 
shed  tears  of  emotion.  The  monarch  took  the 
little  princess,  his  god-daughter,  in  his  arms,  and 
said,  "  these  shall  be  the  last."  In  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Breslau,  Prussian  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  ranks,  and  when  the  emperor  expressed 
his  surprise  at  it,  the  king  told  him,  "  These  are 
the  prisoners  taken  by  my  troops  in  this  war; 
they  have  been  well-treated  the  whole  time." 
They  were  all  equipped  in  the  best  manner. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  Russian  general  of 
cavalry,  Count  Wittgenstein,  arrived  at  Bcltzic, 
where  he  took  up  his  head-quarters  and  issued 
the  following  proclamation: 

"  Saxons !  I  enter  your  country,  either  to 
make  war  upon,  or  to  fight  in  conjunction  with 
you,  for  your  freedom  and  the  restoration  of  your 
degraded  honor.  Choose !  Your  choice  may 
place  your  crown  in  danger,  and  cause  your  chil- 
dren to  blush  for  the  conduct  of  their  fathers! 

"  Look  and  see  what  passes  around  you! 
— See  the  noble  Prussians,  your  neighbours. 
The  whole  nation  has  risen  in  mass ;  in  their  ranks 
the  son  of  the  ploughman  is  found  by  the  side 
of  the  prince ;  all  difference  of  rank  is  mingled 
together,  and  disappears  at  the  great  ideas  of 
liberty,  honor,  king,  and  country.  There  is  no 
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BOOK  X    ot'ier  difference  of  talents  and  of  zeal  in  the  great 

'_  and  sacred  cause.     Liberty  or  death  !  is  the  word 

CM.  VIII.   which  Frederick  William  has  given,  and  solemnly 
s.^v>k-    has    his  whole  magnanimous   people   sworn    to 
lfc»13.      conqueror  fall,  worthy  of  such  a  prince. 

"  Saxons!  Germans!  Our  pedigrees,  our  fa- 
mily registers,  close  with  the  year  1812.  The 
deeds  of  our  ancestors  are  cancelled  by  the  hu- 
miliation of  their  descendants.  The  restoration 
of  Germany  can  alone  renovate  (he  nobilily  of  the 
race,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  splendor. 

"  Count  WITTGENSTEIN. 
a  Head-quarters,  March  31." 

In  consequence  of  the  menaces  held  out  by 
the  French  generals  to  awe  the  Hanoverians,  the 
.following  address  to  them,  dated  April  5,  threa- 
tening reprisals,  was  published  at  Boitzenburgh 
on  the  6th. 

"  By  the  correspondence  of  Generals  Morand 
and  St.  Cyr,  I  perceived  that  the  most  sever* 
measures  are  intended  to  be  used  against  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  who,  hav- 
ing been  liberated  by  the  victorious  arms  of  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  received  in  Lis 
name  orders  to  consider  themselves  as  the  sub- 
jects of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  who,  by  the 
express  order  of  the  commander  of  the  Russian 
troops,  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  dwelling-places. 

"  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  refuse  compliance 
with  these  orders.  A  punishment  equally  just 
as  severe,  would  have  been  the  unavoidable  con- 


sequence of  their  base  desertion  of  their  duty  to- 
wards their  sovereign  ;  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  conlrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  adopted  by  all 
civilised  people,  should  a  single  Hanoverian  sub- 
ject be  considered  a  rebel  and  treated  as  such. — 
I  will  not  allow  myself  to  suppose,  that  you,  gen- 
tlemen, will  permit  such  an  atrocious  measure  to 
take  place;  but  I  declare  to  you,  that  in  all  cases 
I  am  determined   to  use  reprisals;  and   that  all 
prisoners,  without  exception,  which  are  now,  or 
hereafter  may  be,  in  my  power,  shall  be  treated 
with  the  sftine  severity  as  you  may  show  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  Hanover,  and  tliai  i!>ey  shall  be 
answerable  with  their  lives  for  the  lives  of  the 
latter,  who  in  taking  up  arms  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  general  of  the  Russians  troops,  only 
fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  king  and  country. 
(Signed)        "  BARON  VON  DORNBKRO, 
'•  Major-general  in  the  service  of  Great 
"  Britain,  and  commander  of  aRus- 
"  sian  and  Prussian  corps." 

On  the  15tb  of  April,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
quitted  Paris  to  take  the  command  of  ihe  French 
army.  He  put  himself  on  his  route  with  his 
usual  celerity,  and  travelled  without  repose  or 
intermission,  with  the  speed  and  wilh  the  absence 
of  all  ceremony  belonging  to  an  ordinary  courier. 
Rapidity  was  the  great  characteristic  of  this  man, 
and  whatever  precipitancy  could  effect,  might 
indeed  be  expected  from  him;  but  he  had  not 
now  that  immense  overwhelming  force  by  which 
his  former  great  achievements  were  executed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Operations  and  Strength  of  the  Allied  Army  for  commencing  the  Campaign  in  Germany. — The 
Principles  of  the  War  against  the  French  avowed. — Defeat  of  General  Morand  at  Lunebura, 
— Defeat  of  Beauharnois  by  the  Russians. — Surrender  of  Czenslokaw. — Engagement  near 
Ottensberg. — Surrender  of  Spandau  and  Thorn  to  the  Russians.— Battle  at  Gross'Gorschen. — 
Battle  at  Lutzen. — Defeat  of  the  French  before  Hamburgh. — Battles  of  Bautzen,  Weissig,  and 
Wurstchen.  -Blncher's  brilliant  Affair  near  Hayntui. — The  French  enter  Hamburgh. — An  Armis- 
tice.— Hostilities  notwithstanding  continued. — Affair  near  Halberstadt. — Rupture  of  the  Armis- 
tice.— Victory  by  the  Crown-prince. — The  Emperor  of  Austria's  Manifesto. — Death  of  General 
Moreau. — Emperor  Alexander's  Letter  to  Madam  Moreau. — Victories  at  Leipsic,  $c.  fyc. 


THE  Russian  force  was  divided  into  three  large 
armies — one  under  Wittgenstein,  a  second  u«»der 
Tchitchagoff,  and  a  third  under  Winzingerode ; 
Kulusofl'  commanding  the  whole. 


the  Elbe,  in  order  to  drive  the  French  force  to- 
wards the  Maiue.  Part  of  TchitchagefFe  army 
was  near  Thorn,  whilst  another  part  was  employed 
under  Platow  in  the  siege  of  Dantzic.  Part  of 


Wittgenstein's  mam  force  prepared   to   cross     Winzingerode's  army  was  near  Custrin  and  Lans- 
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berg.  Another  part  occupied  the  old  town  of 
Dresden,  whilst  another  corps  passed  the  Elbe  at 
Schzdau,  to  turn  Davoust. 

About  100,000  Russian  reinforcements  were 
OD  the  Vistula. 

The  Prussian  force  was  thus  distributed : — 
General  Bluclier  had  moved  from  Silesia  into 
Saxony. 

General  York  was  at  Berlin  with  the  main 
army.  Detachments  were  sent  to  Hamburgh  and 
Rostock,  which  were  now  occupied  by  Prussian 
corps.  Another  Prussian  detachment  invested 
Stettin. 

A  Swedish  force  was  at  Strakund,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  the  Crown-prince 
of  Sweden  had  the  command  of  50,000  men. 

The  Russian  force  with  which  the  campaign 
opened,  could  not  be  less  than  220,000  men.  The 
Prussian  70,000.  Swedish  and  Pomeranian 50,000. 
A  grand  total  of  340,000  men. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  force  which  Han- 
over, Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
furnished. 

The  principles  of  the  war  against  the  French 
were  avowed  in  the  following  address  to  the  Ger- 
mans, published  in  the  Berlin  papers. 

"  While  the  victorious  warriors  of  Russia,  ac- 
companied by  those  of  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  his  ally,  appear  in  Germany,  his  majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  announce  to  the  princes  and  nations  of 
Germany,  the  return  of  liberty  and  independence. 
They  only  come  with  an  intention  of  aiding  them 
tore-conquer  those  inalienable  "benefits  of  nations, 
and  of  affording  powerful  protection  and  last- 
ing security  to  the  regeneration  of  a  valuable 
empire. 

"  These  two  armies,  trusting  in  God,  and  full 
of  courage,  advance,  hoping  that  every  German, 
without  distinction,  will  join  them. 

"  The  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  that  deceit- 
ful fetter  with  which  the  general  disturber  bound 
Germany,  after  dismembering  her,  and  even  ob- 
scuring her  ancient  name,  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated, as  it  is  the  effect  of  foreign  constraint  and 
of  foreign  influence.  It  must  be  dissolved. 

"  Their  majesties  will  only  give  protection 
while  the  German  princes  and  nations  are  en- 
gaged in  completing  the  grand  work. 

"  Let  France,  who  is  beauteous  and  strong 
through  herself,  occupy  herself,  in  future,  in  pro- 
moting her  internal  welfare !  No  foreign  power 
intends  disturbing  it — no  hostile  power  shall  be 
sent  against  her  rightful  frontiers.  But  be  it 
known  to  France,  that  the  other  powers  are  soli- 
citous of  conquering  lasting  tranquillity  for  their 
subjects,  and  that  they  will  not  lay  down  their 
arms  until  the  foundation  of  the  independence  of 
every  European  state  has  been  established  and 
secured. 
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"  In  the  name  of  their  majesties  the  Emperor  BOOK  X. 
of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia, 

"  Prince  KUTU.SOFF  SMOLENS 
"  Field-marshal  and  commauder-in-chief  of  the 

allied  army. 
"Head-quarters,  Kalisch,  13,  (25)  March,  1813." 

According  to  the  dispositions  made  by  his  ex- 
cellency Count  Von  Wittgenstein,  the  three  fly- 
ing corps,  the  first  of  which  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Von  Dornberg,  the  secend  under 
General  and  Adjutant-general  Von  TschernichefF, 
and  the  third  under  the  command  of  General 
Von  Tettenborn,  were  to  precede  the  army,  and 
to  pass  the  Elbe  between  Hamburgh  and  Magde- 
burgh. 

Whilst  preparations  were  making  for  the  pas- 
sage, at  Ferchland,  Havelberg,  Sandau,  Werben, 
Lenzen,  &c.  the  French  army  concentrated  it- 
self in  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburgh,  and  strength- 
ened itself  by  a  part  of  the  troops  which  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  Its  left 
wing  consisted  of  three  considerable  corps,  which 
were  encamped  near  Luberitz  and  Stendal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gardelegen,  and  the  whole 
army  was  under  the  command  of  Marshals  Da- 
voust and  Victor. 

General  Von  Dornberg  arrived  first  at  Havel- 
berg,  and  afterwards  on  the  26th  of  March  cross- 
ed the  Elbe  at  the  village  of  Guitjobel,  opposite 
to  Werben,  with  his  corps.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
the  enemy,  4  or  5,000  strong1,  approached  from 
Arneburg,  and  by  their  superiority  of  force, 
obliged  that  corps  to  quit  the  town  of  Werben, 
and  recross  the  Elbe.  The  corps  lost  in  this 
afl'air  only  one  officer  and  eighteen  dragoons,  who 
by  their  own  fault  had  remained  too  long  at 
Werben.  Meanwhile  the  corps  of  General 
Tschernicheft' arrived  at  Havelberg  from  Genthin, 
and  this  general  held  a  council  of  war  with  the 
other  two  generals,  Von  Dornberg  and  Von 
Benckendorif,  concerning  the  future  operations ; 
in  consequence  of  which  General  Von  Tscher- 
nichefT  first  passed  the  Elbe  with  his  corps  at  the 
Sandkruge,  and  took  possession  of  Seehausen 
and  Lichterfeld,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
corps  of  Von  Dornberg. 

Scarcely  were  the  needful  dispositions  made, 
when  Major  Count  Von  Puschkin,  who  was 
posted  with  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  at  Lichter- 
feld, was  attacked  by  three  battalions  of  French 
infantry  and  200  cavalry,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. This  brave  officer  successfully  kept  the 
enemy  employed,  until  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of 
the  division  of  the  Colonel  Baron  Von  Pahlen 
came  to  his  support.  Both  these  regiments  now, 
on  their  side,  attacked  the  enemy,  drove  him 
back  to  Werben,  and  made  two  officers  and  sixty 
men  prisoners.  The  vicinity  of  the  enemy  ren- 
dered it  adviseable  that  General  Von  Dornberg, 
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BOOK  X.  on  crossing  the  river  a  second  time,  should  not 
pass  at  Saudkrug,  hut  somewhat  lower  down, 
near  Lentzen,  which  he  accordingly  did  on 
the  31st  of  March.  Upon  this  the  following 
disposition  was  made:  General  Dornberg's  in- 
fantry marched  to  Dannenberg,  the  cavalry, 
under  General  Von  Benkendorft',  to  Luckow,  and 
the  corps  of  General  Von  Tschernicheff  towards 
Wustrow. 

The  last-mentioned  general  had,  to  secure  this 
motion,  detached  two  regiment*  of  Cossacks, 
tinder  the  command  of  Colonel  Von  Wiassoflf,  to 
Seehausen,  with  orders  to  follow  the  other  corps 
by  the  way  of  Arendsee  and  Salzwedel,  to  oppose 
the  enemy  posted  between  Stendal  and  Gar- 
delegen.  Scarcely  was  this  position  taken,  when 
Generals  Von  Dornbergand  Tschernicheff  were 
informed,  that  General  Morand,  with  a  corps  of 
upwards  of  3,000  infantry,  11  cannon,  and  300 
cavalry,  was  pressing  forward  by  the  way  of  Tott- 
stadt  to  Luneburg,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  for  having  dared  to  take  up  arms,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  fifty  Cossacks,  of  the  corps 
of  General  Von  Tettenborn,  drove  away  a  squa- 
dron of  French  cavalry,  which  wished  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  town.  The  commanding  generals 
then  resolved  on  hastening  to  Luneburg,  to  pro- 
tect the  brave  inhabitants  from  the  fate  which 
threatened  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  troops  having  made  a 
forced  inarch  of  ten  German  (forty  English) 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  corps  of  Dorn- 
berg  and  Tscheruicheff  could  not  arrive  at 
Breitenstein  and  Bienenbuttel  until  the  2d  of 
April,  in  the  morning,  twelve  hours  after  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Luneburg.  Here  they 
were  informed,  that  on  this  very  forenoon  several 
executions  were  to  take  place  in  Luneburg,  and 
that  a  number  of  victims  were  again  to  attest  the 
tyranny  of  the  oppressors  of  Germany.  They, 
therefore,  determined  to  attack  the  city  on  the 
moment,  and  for  which  they  made  the  following 
dispositions.  The  Colonel  Baron  Von  Pahlen 
was  ordered  by  General  Von  Tschernicheff  to 
surround  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  El- 
menau  with  two  regiments  of  Cossacks,  and 
commence  the  attack  there,  and  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  from  the  point  of  the  main  at- 
tack, intended  to  be  made  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elmenau.  At  the  same  time,  General  Tscher- 
nicheff caused  the  position  of  Binenbuttel  to  be 
strongly  garrisoned,  it  being  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  enemy  for  surrounding  the  Rus- 
sian corp*.  General  Dornberg  had  likewise  the 
foresight  to  detach  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  to 
Dallenburg,  to  cover  the  roads  to  Dannenburg, 
Gartono,  and  Lukow,  and  guard  the  passage 
over  the  Notze  with  one  company  of  infantry  and 
a  cannon.  Scarcely  had  these  two  corps  ap- 
proached the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  El- 


menau,  within  the  distance  of  two  cannon-shot, 
and  drawn  themselves  up  in  order,  under  cover 
of  bushes  and  hedges,  than  Colonel  Baron  Von 
Pahlen,  with  great  skill,  commenced  the  attack  ' 
on  the  other  side  with  the  expected  success.  The 
enemy  went  against  him  with  two  battalions  of 
infantry  and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  with  intent 
to  cut  him  off  from  the  road  to  BieDenbuttel.  Both 
parties  encountered  at  this  place,  and  charged 
each  other  briskly. 

Generals  Von  Dornberg,  Von  Benkendorff, 
and  VOH  Tschernicheff  now  caused  on  their  side 
the  cavalry  to  advance  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Von  Benkendorft'  led  the  right,  and  Tscherni- 
cheff the  left  wing.  The  enemy,  who  was  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  corps,  and  imagined  that  he  had 
only  to  deal  with  a  few  Cossack*,  was  hereby 
surprised  :  he,  however,  detached  about  a  batta- 
lion of  infantry,  with  two  cannon,  and  150  cavalry 
on  this  side.  This  cavalry  was  immediately  at- 
tacked, and  defeated  by  Colonel  Von  Bedraga, 
and  the  two  cannon  were  likewise  cut  off  from 
the  town  and'  taken.  At  the  same  time  General 
Von  Dornberg,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  bat- 
talion of  infantry,  comma nded  by  Major  Von 
Borke,  and  cavalry,  commanded  by  General  Von 
Benkendorff*,  rushed  on  the  enemy's  battalion, 
drove  it  over  the  bridge,  close  under  the  town, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elmenau.  The  Rus- 
sian battalion  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Von  Essen,  at  the  same  time  attacked 
them  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elmenau,  and  Ge- 
neral Von  Tschernicheff  supported  these  move- 
ments with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  made  an 
attack  at  the  bead  of  his  cavalry.  The  Russian 
and  Prussian  infantry  found  the  gates,  the  walls, 
and  even  the  bouses  in  the  town,  defended  by  the 
enemy's  infantry.  The  situation  of  the  place  was 
favorable  for  making  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
at  this  place  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody 
engagements  took  place.  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians emulating  each  other,  covered  themselves 
with  glory ;  and  our  artillery,  which  was  not 
more  than  100  paces  distant  from  that  of  the 
enemy,  caused  great  devastation  in  the  streets  of 
the  town. 

The  dispositions  made  by  General  Dornberg, 
during  the  engagement,  did  him  much  honor. 
General  Tschernicheff,  at  the  head  of  his  hus- 
sars, broke  into  the  town  almost  at  the  same  time 
with  the  enemy's  tirailleurs,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  brave  Major  Count  Von  Puschkin  was  killed 
by  a  cartridge-ball. 

At  length  the  Prussians  first  succeeded,  after 
the  battle  having  continued  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy at  the  entrance  of  the  town  for  more  than 
two  hours,  to  possess  themselves  of  another  gate, 
and  to  make  way  for  General  BenkendorfFs  ca- 
valry, and  the  rest  of  General  Tschernicheff's 
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cavalry.  This  forced  the  enemy  to  quit  the  town, 
which  he  did  in  such  haste,  that  one  of  his  bat- 
talions, being  cut  oft",  was  obliged  to  remain  ihere. 
The  corps  was  so  weak  in  infantry,  that  this  bat- 
talion could  not  be  immediately  subdued,  almost 
all  the  troops  being  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Baron  Von 
Pablen  profited  of  this  moment  with  the  greatest 
ability,  drawing  (he  regiments  of  Cossacks  sent 
him  by  General  Tettenborn  to  his  assistance,  and 
manoeuvred  conjointly  with  Generals  Dornberg 
and  Tscliernieheff's  cavalry  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  enemy  was  closed  in  on  all  sides.  They 
now  despaired  of  success,  but  nevertheless  form- 
ed themselves  into  three  squares,  determined  on 
defending  themselves  to  the  las?.  A  brisk  fire 
of  musketry  lh<jn  commenced,  as  the  battalion 
which  was  there  cut  off,  being  discovered  by  the 
Russian  Yagers,  made  a  desperate  attack  with 
the  bayonet ;  but  this  was  the  enemy's  last  effort, 
who  being  mowed  down  by  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian tire  of  grape-shot,  saw  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape,  and  laid  down  their  arms  at  all  points. 
The  result  of  this  warm  day  was  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  (four  of  which  were  taken  by  the  corps 
of  General  Dornberg;  four  by  that  of  General 
Tschernicheff ;  and  one  by  General  Tettenborn's 
Cossacks) ;  two  of  the  foresaid  guns,  and  two  pair 
of  colours,  were  presented  to  General  Tscher- 
nicheff by  Colonel  Von  Pahlen,  and  he  received 
a  third  pair  of  colours  by  the  Finland  regiment 
of  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Von 
Kruse.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the  commander 
of  the  corps,  and  general  of  division,  Morand 
himself,  who  was  severely  wounded ;  and  besides 
him  were  the  chief  of  his  general  staff,  de  Lourde, 
the  Saxon  Colonel  Von  Eberstein,  Colonel  Poisy, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  general  staff'.  In  the 
whole,  there  were  upwards  of  100  officers,  and 
2,200  privates,  prisoners. 

In  general  the  zeal  and  assiduity,  combined 
•with  judgment,  evinced  by  the  generals  in  this 
first  battle  of  the  combined  Russian  and  Prussian 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  reflected  the 
greatest  honor  on  them.  The  valour  of  the  su- 
perior officers,  and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers, 
was  above  all  praise.  Every  individual  proved, 
on  this  glorious  day,  what  might  be  effected  by 
patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  good  cause. 

The  first  considerable  battle  on  the  German 
ground,  where  two  weak  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  by  reason  of  the  many  detachments  made, 
only  about  2,(KK)  cavalry,  have  taken  a  town  en- 
compassed with  walls  and  ditches,  and  which  was 
defended  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  was  cer- 
tainly an  auspicious  commencement. 

General  Von  Borstell,  with  his  detached  corps, 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Wablitz,  for  the 
purpose  of  surrounding  Magdeburg  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe  ;  but  ou  the  2d  of  April,  being 
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attacked  by  a  superior  force,  be,  according  to  BOOK  X. 

his  previous  instructions,  retreated  back  to  Ned-  

Jitz,  but  covered  the  roads  to  Burg  and  Gorn-  CHAP.  IX. 
mern  by  Cossacks. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  enemy  obliged  Gene- 
ral Von  Borstefl  to  fall  back  to  Gloina  (on  the 
road  to  Gortzke)  and  forced  the  Cossacks-  back 
past  Leitskau,  and  towards  Burg. 

As  General  F.  D'Auvray  had  received  certain 
information  thnt  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  (Beauhar- 
nois),  who  commanded  (his  expedition  in  person, 
and  with  a  corps  d'armee  of  four  divisions,  about 
22  or  '24,000  men  strong,  among  which  were 
3,000  cavalry,  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  not 
only  caused  'he  country  round  Magdeburg,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  be  plundered,  but 
likewise  intended  making  an  attempt  on  Berlin, 
he  determined  on  attacking  him  with  his  whole 
strength,  and  driving  him  back.  For  this  pur- 
pose, on  the  4th  of  April,  he  concentrated  the 
corps  of  Lieutenant-general  d'York  near  Zerbst; 
that  of  Lieutenant-general  Von  Berg,  at  three 
German  miles  from  thence,  in  the  village  of  Leit- 
skau, and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Zerbst;  he 
directed  General  Von  Borstell,  and  likewise 
Lieutenant-general  Von  Bulow,  who  had  so  early 
as  the  4th  of  April  arrived  at  Ziezar,  to  push  as 
far  forward  as  the  enemy  would  permit ;  but  that 
they  should  on  the  5th,  when  they  would  be  in- 
formed by  a  cannonade  of  his  having  commenced 
an  attack,  fall  on  the  enemy  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity.  On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,  Lieu- 
tenant-general Von  York's  corps  advanced  to 
Leitskau,  and  that  of  Lieutenant-general  Von 
Berg  to  Ladeburg.  Lieutenant-general  Von 
Borstel  had  advanced  towards  Mockern,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Von  Bulow  to  Hohenziatz. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Von  York  was  obliged  to  send  a  van-guard 
towards  Gommern,  and  Lieutenant-general  Von 
Berg  to  do  the  same  to  this  place.  The  first 
van-guard  came  up  with  the  enemy  near  Danig- 
kow,  and  after  a  brisk  cannonade  forced  him  to 
quit  that  place  with  a  considerable  loss ;  where- 
upon F.  d' A  uvras  caused  the  corps  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Von  York,  and  that  of  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Von  Berg  to  follow  the  van-guards,  which, 
were  already  engaged,  and  make  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  enemy.  Generals  Von  Borstel  and 
Von  Bulow  did  the  same  on  their  side,  the  first 
advancing  to  Zehdenicfc,  and  the  latter  to  Vehe- 
litz,  which  places  were  in  the  enemy's  possession,, 
but  who  was  dislodged  from  thence  by  the  valour 
of  the  Russian  troops. 

The  resistance  of  the  enemy,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  was  every  where  very 
obstinate;  but  he  was  nevertheless  forced  at  all 
points  to  yield  to  the  bravery  of  the  Russians; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  darkness  coming  on  that 


an  end  was  put  to  the 
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BOOK  X.  were  prevented  from  following  up  this  glorious 
-  victory.     Tl  e   Lithuanian   regiment  of  dragoons 

CHAP  IX.  and  two  squadrons  of  ihe  body  regiment  of  hus- 
sars cut  an  enemy's  regiment  of  cavalry  totally 
to  pieces,  or  made  prisoners,  or  dispersed  it. 
The  same  fate  attended  a  second  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  by  the  Grodnow  hussars. 

Tne  tirailleurs  of  the  brave  Pomeranian  bat- 
talion of  grenadiers  took  a  field-piece,  with  horses, 
from  the  enemy,  and  in  the  whole,  six  powder- 
waggons  were  taken,  twenty-seven  officers,  and 
900  privates  made  prisoners.  The  general  of 
division,  XSrenier,  and  General  Grundler  were 
wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  amounted  to  about 
2,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  other 
side,  one  officer  was  killed,  seven  wounded,  and 
about  560  privates  killed  or  wounded.  The 
enemy  did  not  take  a  single  man  to  keep  with 
them ;  one  Cossack  was  made  prisoner,  but  he 
made  his  escape,  and  even  brought  his  horse 
along  with  him.  On  the  6th,  towards  noon,  Ge- 
neral D'Auvray  again  sent  a  detachment  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  drawn  off  from  all  points  in  the 
course  of  the  night ;  but  this  proved  in  vain,  as 
on  his  retreat  to  Magdeburg  he  had  quitted  the 
defiles  of  Wahlitz  and  Allen  Clus,  and  had  cut 
off  all  the  bridges. 

Lieutenant-general  Baron  de  Sacken  having 
caused  the  fortress  of  Czenstokaw  to  be  entirely 
surrounded,  pointed  out,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  before  it,  the  places  where  batteries  -ought 
to  be  constructed.  On  the  21st  of  March,  these 
batteries  were  finished,  and  provided  with  can- 
non. They  opened  their  fire  at  the  break  of 
day,  from  eight  pieces  of  the  tenth  battery.  On 
the  22d,  at  midnight,  three  fresh  batteries  were 
erected,  to  play  upon  other  points  close  to  the 
fortress.  These  flying  batteries  played  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  enemy  had  scarcely  time  to 
level  their  guns  against  them  upon  one  point  be- 
fore the  fire  was  opened  upon  another.  It  was 
so  well  directed  as  to  set  on  fire  three  magazines, 
viz.  one  of  hay,  another  of  straw,  and  a  third  of 
wood  for  fuel.  Whilst  the  artillery  was  doing 
such  execution,  the  8th  and  29th  of  chasseurs 
kept  the  garrison  in  so  much  awe,  that  not  -a 
man  durst  shew  himself  upon  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  whole  of  this  service  was  entrusted 
to  Major-general  Count  de  Lieven.  Lieutenant- 
general  de  Sacken,  on  finding  that  the  confla- 
gration made  such  rapid  strides  in  the  fortress, 
ordered  the  batteries  to  cease  firing,  with  an  in- 
tent to  preserve  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a 
monument  of  devotion  which  some  centuries  ago 
had  been  carried  hither  from  the  church  of  the 
east.  On  the  23d,  the  governor  dispatched  to 
Lieutenant-general  de  Sacken  Meller,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress,  to  request  an  armistice 
oftwenty-four  hours,  to  enable  him  to  draw  up 
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the  articles  of  capitulation.  This  was  granted. 
However,  the  conditions  proving  inadmissible, 
the  general  ordered  the  cannonade  to  re-com- 
mence. Two  hours  after,  the  commandant  re- 
turned with  a  promise  to  surrender  the  fortress, 
and  a  capitulation  was  signed. 

On  the  ~-d  of  April,  an  engagement  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottersberg  and  Rothen- 
burg,  between  the  van-guard,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Von  Benkendorff,  and  the 
enemy,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  put 
to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  100  prisoners,  his  bag- 
gage, and  several  hundreds  killed  and  wounded. 

By  the  attack  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  the  ene- 
my, who  was  3,000  strong,  was  forced  to  confide 
his  movements  to  the  high-road,  and  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  speedy  retreat. 

Though  the  French  generals  arrogantly  de- 
clared they  would  be  at  Berlin  in  fourteen  days, 
success  still  attended  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
arms.  Spamlau  surrendered,  on  condition  not  to 
bear  arms  against  Prussia  or  her  allies  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  the  garrison  of  Thorn  also  made  a 
capitulation  with  the  Russian  troops. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  information  was  received 
at  General  Count  Von  Wittgenstein's  head- 
quarters, of  the  greater  part  of  the  army  and 
the  French  guards  having  crossed  the  Saale,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naumburg.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  reported,  that  the  .Emperor  Napoleon  had 
arrived  at  the  army.  His  majesty  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, therefore  went  to  their  armies,  to  animate 
the  courage  of  the  troops  by  their  personal  pre- 
sence. But  the  better  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  enemy's  strength,  a  reconnoisance  was  under- 
taken with  General  Von  Winzingerode's  corps, 
from  Leipsic,  on  the  road  to  Weissenfels.  This 
confirmed  the  intelligence  received  of  the  enemy 
being  there  in  considerable  force.  Upon  this,  a 
very  severe  engagement  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
May,  with  the  said  corps,  by  which  the  allies 
were  convinced,  that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Weissenfels  and  Lutzen. 
It  was  believed,  mat  the  viceroy's  position  was 
between  Leipsic  and  Halle,  and  .consequently 
the  enemy's  plan  for  the  battle  was  clearly  ap- 
parent. General  Count  Von  Wittgenstein  re- 
solved on  being  before  hand  with  him,  to  obstruct 
him  in  his  dispositions  by  a  bold  attack,  and  to  re- 
strain his  offensive  operations.  It  was  necessary 
in  this  attempt  to  make  it  their  main  object  im- 
mediately to  fall  on  such  part  of  his  force  as  was, 
on  his  side,  considered  to  be  the  best  troops ;  in 
order,  after  such  a  stroke,  to  give  larger  space 
for  the  operations  of  their  flying  corps,  over  whom 
the  enemy  bad  latterly  acquired  a  superiority. 
Therefore  it  was  requisite,  if  possible,  to  direct 
the  attack  immediately  against  his  rear-most 
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troops.  For  this  purpose,  the  main  army  broke 
wp  in  the  night  between  the  1st  and  2d  of  May 
from  Notha  and  Borna,  in  two  columns,  and 
pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  defile  of  the  Elsier, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pegau.  General  Von  Winzin- 
gerode  received  orders  to  mask  this  operation,  to 
leave  his  posts  of  cavalry  standing,  and  to  unite 
himself  with  the  main  army,  by  the  way  of 
Zwenkau. 

At  break  of  day  all  the  troops  passed  the  de- 
file of  the  Elster,  near  Pegau,  and  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster, 
with  their  right  wing  to  the  village  of  Werbeu, 
and  their  left  to  that  of  Gruna.  By  reconnoiter- 
ing,  they  discovered  that  the  enemy's  main  body 
already  extended  beyond  Weissenfels,  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Gross-Gorschen,  Klein  Gorschen,  Rahno, 
Starsiedel,  and  Lutzen.  The  enemy  did  not 
venture  to  attempt  disturbing  their  march,  nor 
to  get  before  them  into  the  plain,  but  took  his 
position  in  the  village  between  Gross-Gorschen 
and  Starsiedel. 

About  12  o'clock  at  noon,  General  Blucher 
received  orders,  as  commanding  the  van-guard 
of  the  army,  and  supported  by  a  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian artillery,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  village  of  Gross-Gorschen,  which 
was  obstinately  defended  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
taken  by  storm.  General  York  marched  with 
his  corps  to  the  right  of  the  village.  The  whole 
army  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  presently  after 
the  battle  became  general  along  the  whole  line 
of  TJIucher's  corps.  The  enemy  at  the  same  time 
displayed  a  numerous  artillery,  chiefly  of  heavy 
calibre,  and  the  fire  ef  musketry  in  the  villages 
was  kept  up  with  great  vivacity  for  several  hours. 
In  this  murderous  battle  the  villages  of  Klein- 
Gorschen  and  Rahno,  as  likewise  the  villages  of 
Gross-Gorschen,  were  early  taken  by  storm, 
with  unexampled  bravery,  and  kept  possession  of 
for  several  hours.  At  length  the  enemy  returned 
in  considerable  force,  surrounded,  and  in  part 
retook,  these  villages;  but  on  the  attaek  being 
renewed,  was  not  able  to  retain  possession  of 
them.  The  Prussian  guards  moved  forward,  and 
after  a  most  obstinate  combat  of  an  hour  and  an 
half,  those  villages  were  again  retaken  from  the 
enemy,  and  retained.  During  this  time,  the 
corps  of  General  Winzingerode,  on  the  left  wing, 
ana  the  corps  of  General  York,  with  a  part  of 
the  Russian  troops  under  General  Berg,  had 
taken  a  share  in  the  battle.  They  stood  opposed 
to  the  enemy,  at  the  distance  of  100  paces,  and 
one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  became  general. 

Their  reserves  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  field  of 
battle,  to  be  in  readiness  wherever  needful,  and 
thus  M'as  the  battle  continued  till  near  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  During  its  course  the 
villages  on  the  left  wing  were  likewise  several 
times  taken  and  retaken  by  both  parties.  At 
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seven  o'clock  the  enemy  appeared  with  a  new  BOOK  X. 
corps  on  their  right  wing  before  Gross  and  Klein- 
Gorschen,  (probably  with  the  viceroy's  army) 
made  a  brisk  attack  on  them,  and  endeavoured 
to  tear  from  them  the  advantages  they  had 
gained.  The  infantry  of  a  part  of  the  Russian 
reserve  was  now  brought  forward  to  the  right 
wing,  to  the  support  of  General  York's  corps, 
which  was  briskly  attacked,  and  the  most  despe- 
rate engagement  (in  which  the  Russian  artillery, 
during  the  whole  remaining  time,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished itself,  as  did  the  corps  of  York,  Blu- 
cher, and  Winzingerode,  the  whole  day)  was 
continued  until  the  night  came  on.  The  enemy 
bad  likewise  again  attacked  their  centre  and  the 
villages  with  great  briskness,  but  they1  main- 
tained their  position.  In  this  situation  night  put 
an  end  te  the  battle.  The  enemy  was  to  have 
been  again  attacked  on  the  following  morning, 
the  3d  of  May.  He  had  meanwhile  taken  Leip- 
sic  during  the  battle.  This  obliged  them  to  ma- 
noeuvre with  him.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
they  were  informed,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  he  had  again  been  forced  to  quit  it,  and 
had  by  the  same  means  lost  Halle,  and  15,000 
men  of  his  best  troops:  many  of  his  canifftn  were 
dismounted,  and  a  number  of  his  powder-wag- 
gons blown  up.  The  light  detachments  were 
again  at  liberty  to  harass  him,  and  to  prosecute 
the  advantage  gained.  The  allies  consequently 
kept  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  intended  pur- 
pose was  accomplished.  Near  50,000  of  their  best 
troops  bad  not  yet  been  engaged ;  they  had  not 
lost  a  single  cannon. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  2d  of  May,  fought 
near  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  where  the  liberty  of 
Germany  was  once  before  conquered.  With  the 
courage  of  lions  did  both  Russians  and  Prussians 
fight  forit.  The  loss  they  sustained  wasabout  10,000 
men,  but  the  most  of  them  only  slightly  wounded. 
The  enemy  made  attempts,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th,  to  re-establish  the  arches  of  the  main  bridge 
at  Dresden,  but  the  Russian  artillery  was  so  well 
directed,  that  they  failed  here,  but  succeeded  in. 
passing  between  Kadiz  and  Pilnitz  on  the  9th. 
The  ground  being  very  commanding  on  the  left 
bank,  and  favouring  their  establishing  batteries 
of  heavy  guns,  they  passed  in  boats,  and  covered 
themselves  advantageously ;  the  passage  was  very 
bravely  resisted  by  General  Miloradowitch's  rear- 
guard ;  and  the  Russian  artillery,  after  displaying 
the  greatest  coolness  and  courage,  was  only  with- 
drawn from  the  impossibility  of  contending  against 
the  superior  position  and  fire  of  the  enemy.  Bo- 
naparte had  entered  Dresden  in  person. 

During  the  cannonade  the  fire  of  musketry  was 
nearly  uninterruptedly  kept  up,  and  frequently 
the  valour  of  the  allied  troops  proved  itself  in 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  Seldom  or  ever  was 
there  a  battle  fought  with  such  animosity  or  so 
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BOOK  X.  murderous.  The  French,  commanded  by  Napo- 
leon  in  person,  derived  great  advantage  fioin  ilieir 
position  on  the  heights  near  Lutzen,  where  they 
bad  thrown  up  strong  entrenchments,  which  they 
defended  with  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  But  the 
valour  of  the  allied  truops  drore  them  back  from 
one  position  to  another,  nor  were  they  to  be  deter- 
red even  when  the  superior  defence  of  the  enemy, 
in  his  last  positions,  rendered  frequent  att-tcks 
necessary.  The  result  of  this  warm  day  was, 
that  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  kept  pos- 
session of  the  field-of-batfle  during  the  whole 
night,  and  caused  the  enemy  double  or  treble 
greater  loss  than  their  own. 

Marshal  Davoust  had,  on  the  ,9th,  drawn  a  part 
of  his  troops,  which  had  till  then  been  stationed 
along  the  El  be, 'from  Luneuberg  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  and  concentrated  about  5,500  men  on 
aline  from  Hamburgh  to  the  customs  store-house  ; 
with  this  force,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  of  the 
9th,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Wilhelms- 
burg,  and  on  Ochienwarder.  He  had  left  about 
1,500  men  at  Hamburgh;  the  allies  had,  on  their 
side,  1,100  men,  infantry,  at  Wilhelmsburg,  and 
600  at  Ochienwarder.  The  enemy,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  ebb-tide  for  landing,  crossed  the 
river  in  a  mass  at  several  points,  under  a  smart 
fire  from  all  his  batteries ;  he  pushed  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  allied  army,  and  caused  them  to  fall 
back,  and  gradually  gained  some  ground.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  advanced  posts  and  the  smaller 
detachments  joined  the  reserves  in  their  rear,  than 
the  enemy  was  attacked,  and  a  brisk  fire  com- 
menced at  all  points.  A  battalion  of  Mecklen- 
burghers  were  now  sent  to  the  support  of  Wil- 
helmsberg,  and  a  regiment  of  Hanoverians,  with 
a  battalion  of  Lubeckers,  advanced  from  Berge- 
dorf  and  the  custom  stores,  against  Ochienwar- 
der and  the  enemy's  right  flank. 

The  enemy  could  not  long  withstand  this  new 
and  impetuous  attack;  he  gradually  gave  way  at 
all  points,  covering  his  retreat  by  burning  some 
houses  and  mills.  The  allied  troops  pursued  him 
closely,  and  made  many  prisoners.  The  enemy 
then  re-embarked  under  the  protection  of  bis  nu- 
merous batteries  on  the  other  shore.  His  loss 
amounted  to  about  300  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  on  the  other  side  to  about  150, 
•among  whom  were  thirteen  officers. 

On  the  20lh,  at  noon,  the  enemy  attacked  the 
combined  army  in  its  position  at  Bantzen. ;  but 
his  efforts,  although  they  were  directed  against 
single  points,  with  a  great  superiority  of  force, 
were  of  no  effect;  and  the  united  army  remained 
in  their  position  during  the  night  from  the  20th 
to  the  21st.  On  that  day,  at  four,  a.  m.  the  battle 
commenced  on  their  left  wing  with  great  spirit ; 
but  the  attack  made  by  the  enemy  on  this  side, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  merely  a  feint. 
General  Miloradovitsch,  under  whom  General 


£manuel  commanded  the  light  troops,  had  tbe 
command  of  the  left  wing,  utider  tiie  Duke  of 
Wwtemberg.  Some  while  afterwards  the  bailie 
commenced  with  still  greater  impetuosity  towards 
the  ceulre,  where  the  artillery,  in  particular,  had 
great  effect,  and  all  the  enemy's  attacks  were  re- 
pulsed. General  Lauristou's  corps  now  appeared, 
and  endeavoured  to  turu  their  right  wing',  but  wag 
detained  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  was 
posted  at  Gotlamilde  to  observe  the  enemy,  till 
General  Kleist's  corps,  and  Kiux  and  RoeJer's 
brigades  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  a 
clo.se  cartridge  fire,  caused  great  desirnction,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat.  But  by  detaching  these 
brigades.  General  Blucher's  nosi  ion,  at  tbe  heights 
of  Kreckwitz,  was  weakened,  anil  the  moment  was 
seized  by  the  enemy  to  attack  this  corps  wiili  a 
great  superiority,  before  it  could  receive  any  sup- 
port. General  Blucher,  therefore,  found  himself 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  position  a  small  dis- 
tance in  bin  rear,  in  order  to  jwin  General  York, 
who  formed  his  reserve. 

Meanwhile,   to   counteract   this  disadvantage, 
the  left  wing  moved  considerably  forward,   and 
took  some  cannon  and  prisoners  from  thn  enemy. 
The  intended  purpose  was  thereby  attained,  and 
the  enemy  was  deterred  from  pressing  any  further 
on  the  right  wing.     Night  put  an  eud  to  this  bat- 
tle,   which    had    lasted   two  days,   and   cost   the 
enemy  much  blood.     Tbe  allied  army  took  up 
a  position  in  the  greatest  order,  and   ready  for 
battle,  near  Weissenberg,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  field-of-battle.    They  had  lost  neither  artillery 
nor  prisoners,  except  a  few  who  were  severely 
wounded.     On  the  other  hand,  they  bad  taken 
both  artillery  and  prisoners  from  the  enemy,  and 
many   of  his  cannon  were  dismounted.     A  bat- 
talion   of    Wurtembergers,   who    were    to   have 
stormed  a  battery  at  Kreckwitz,  came  over  to  the 
allied  army,  as  likewise  did  a  part  of  tbe  Saxon 
troops.  The  enemy's  loss  was  in  proportion  of  three 
to  one  more  than  the  allied  armies,  as  the  ground, 
the  superiority  of  their  artillery,  and  the  valour  of 
the  troops,  gave  them  the  advantage  over  him  in 
all  bis  attacks.     The  reserves  of  the   centre,  and 
tbe  left  wing,  among  which  were  tbe  flower  of  the 
Russian  troops  and  their  artillery,were  notengaged. 
On  the    18(1),  General   Howaisky    again    took 
prisoners  another  company  of  the  Dutch  lancers  of 
tbe  guards,  ninety-four  men  strong ;  and  in  a  recon- 
noisance  with  General  Miloradovitcb  in  the  after- 
noon   they  took  132  prisoners,   and   caused  the 
enemy  a  loss  of  100  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

It  being  understood,  that  Lauriston's  corps, 
about  12,000  stroag,  was  in  motion  against  their 
right  flank,  by  making  a  large  circle  by  the  JLuc- 
kau  and  Hoyerswerda-road,  and  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  by  Mar- 
shal Ney,  with  a  force  of  18,000  men,  it  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  march  against  General  Lau- 
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risfon,  engage  and  defeat  him  before  supports 
eould  reach  him.  General  Barclay  de  Tolly 
received  directions  for  this  purpose,  and  he  accord- 
ingly, in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  made  a  brisk 
movement  forward  to  Konigswartha,  whilst  Gene- 
ral York  marched  through  Weissig  to  join  Ge- 
neral Barclay's  corps.  The  Russians  fell  in  with 
the  enemy  at  Konigswartha,  and  after  a  severe 
battle  forced  the  town  with  the  bayonet,  took  ten 
cannons,  and  put  the  enemy  totally  to  the  rout. 
Meanwhile  General  York  had  fallen  in  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  not  far  from 
Weissig.  The  battle  was  here  extremely  ob- 
stinate, and  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  allied 
army  had  to  do  with  three  divisions  of  Marshal 
Ney's  corps,  being  the  very  same  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  still  at  some  leagues  distance.  The 
Prussian  troops,  though  much  inferior  inr  numbers, 
sustained  this  glorious  combat  against  such  supe- 
rior force  until  night,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
field  of  battle.  It  was  th^s  courageous  resistance 
only  that  rendered  it  possible  to  attain  the  pro- 
posed end,  of  driving  General  Lauriston's  corps 
entirely  out  of  the  field. 

As  the  enemy  had  retreated  during  the  night, 
the  corps  of  Generals  Barclay  and  Von  York 
again  moved  nearer  to  the  army  on  the  20th. 
The  result  of  this  day,  exclusive  of  the  ten  pieces 
of  artillery  taken,  was  1,500  prisoners,  besides  a 
general  of  division  and  a  general  of  brigade,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  an  enemy's  column  of 
y,000  ineTj. 

In  the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Lutzen,  the 
French  boasted  that  only  half  of  their  army  was 
up,  and  that  the  victory  was  gained  with  half  their 
forces.  It  appeared  to  be  true,  that  all  their  forces 
were  not  assembled;  but  it  was  likewise  true,  that 
all  the  allied  force  was  not  in  the  field.  The 
battle,  therefore,  was  between  a  part  of  the  allied 
force  and  a  part  of  the  French.  The  superiority 
of  troops  was  evidently  upon  the  side  of  the  Rus- 
sians; but  the  superiority  of  skill  and  manoeuvres 
was  evidently  upon  the  side  of  the  French.  Bo- 
naparte, indeed,  effected  by  his  skill  the  mere  dint 
of  this  superiority,  what  he  could  not  effect  by  the 
battle;  he  took  such  a  position  upon  their  flanks, 
as  compelled  them  to  quit  the  ground  of  the  field 
of  battle.  The  retreat,  therefore,  of  the  allies 
from  the  field  of  Lutzen  was  not  because  they 
Were  beaten,  but  because  they  were  out-manoniv- 
red.  The  effect  of  this  retreat,  however,  was  still 
the  same,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  disasters, 
in  a  degree  at  least,  which  are  the  necessary  con- 
comitants upon  all  retreats.  The  spirit  of  the 
allies  was,  at  least,  diminished  by  it ;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  French  in  the  same  proportion  were  raised. 

This  success,  (success,  at  least,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  results)  had  been  followed  by  another 
of  the  same  kind;  and  the  battle  of  Bautzen  ac- 
complished that  effect  OB  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
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many  which  the    battle  of  Lutzen    had  begun.   BOOK  X. 
The  battle  of  Lutzen  shewed,  that  Bonaparte  was  - 

not  so  thoroughly  overwhelmed  as  the  expecta-   CilAP-  1X« 
tions  of  Germany  had  led  every  one  to  expect. 
The  battle  of  Bautzen  produced  him  still  advanc- 
ing nearer  to  the  Oder. 

As  to  the  character  of  that  battle,  it  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Lutzen.  It  was 
a  battle  having  every  appearance  of  being  a 
merely  drawn  one,  except  the  single  circumstance 
of  the  allies  retreating  from  the  ground.  Upon 
ordinary  occasions,  under  general  circumstances, 
there  would  be  no  great  evil  in  this,  as  nothing- 
is  more  common  in  successful  campaigns,  than 
a  mere  change  of  ground.  But  here  the  mere 
circumstance  of  allowing  the  advance  of  Bo- 
naparte, was  in  itself  unhappily  a  very  unfa- 
vorable and  perilous  feature.  It  added  so  much 
to  his  influence,  and  therein  so  much  to  his  means 
of  recruiting  his  armies. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the  losses  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, it  was  a  very  reasonable  inference,  that  the 
French  lost  more  than  the  Russians  and  Prussians. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  one  circumstance — 
the  death  of  Marshal  Duroc.  Where,  out  of  four 
or  five  marshals  in  the  field,  one  is  killed,  it  is 
a  natural  inference,  that  the  battle  must  have 
been  very  bloody.  Bonaparte,  indeed,  with  his 
usual  art,  passed  this  event  oil'  as  a  mere  disaster, 
not  resulting  from  the  formidable  nature  of  the  bat- 
tle, but  from  a  chance  and  last  shot  of  the  enemy. 
But  he  spoke  in  the  same  terms  of  the  death  of 
Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  oflstria,  in  his  account 
of  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  severe, 
and  that  the  French  emperor  himself  had  a  very 
narrow  escape. 

Count  Wittgenstein  having  resigned  the  com» 
mand  of  the  allied  armies,  which  he  held  after 
Marshal  KutusofF's  death,  until  definitive  ar- 
rangements were  made,  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly  was  appointed  to  the  same  by  his  imperial 
majesty.  Count  Wittgenstein  was  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Russians,  and  a  new  dislocation  was 
to  take  place :  General  Blucher  was  to  command 
all  the  Prussians.  General  Milaradovitch  gave 
up  for  the  present  (being  indisposed)  his  com- 
mand to  Count  Pahlin. 

The  Prussian  army,  united  with  the  corps  of 
the  Russian  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  had  their 
bivouac  near  Haynau,  on  the  25th  of  May.  On 
the  2fith,  they  marched  in  two  columns  towards 
Leignitz.  The  first  column  was  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  D'York ;  the  se- 
cond, of  the  corps  of  General  Blucher.  The 
rear-guard  halted  on  the  other  side  of  Haynau, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  usually  pushed 
on  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning-  till  night. 

As  the  enemy  advanced,  General  Blucher  or- 
dered his  column  to  retire  through  the  plains  of 
10  D 
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BOOK  X.  Haynau  to  Steudentz  and  Golsdorff,  leaving 
twenty-one  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  flying  artillery,  under  the  command 
of  General  Von  Ziethen,  iu  the  enemy's  rear. 
General  Von  Ziethen  observed  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  from  the  windmill  of  Baudinansdorff, 
•which  was  ordered  to  be  fired,  as  a  signal  for  the 
Prussian  cavnlry  to  attack,  and  for  the  rear-guard 
to  halt  and  oppose  the  enemy. 

At  eleien  o'clock  the  jenemy  appeared  from 
Haynau,  and  began  to  'cannonade  against  the 
Prussian  rear-guard,  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel Mulins,  which  took  a  position  on  the  heights 
of  Haynau.  It  was  only  a  reconnoissance  of 
Marshal  !\ey.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  enemy  defiled  from  Haynau,  and  attacked 
the  rear-guard,  which  retired,  according  to  the 
preconcerted  dispositions. 

General  Von  Ziethen,  seeing  a  French  division 
following  their  rear-guard,  resolved  to  strike  a 
great  blow,  and,  trusting  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
Jtroops,  gave  orders  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  pass  on, 
and  to  attack  him  in  rear;  but  their  cavalry  had 
already  quilted  their  ambuscade,  and  advanced 
against  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  wind- 
mill was  fired,  and  the  whole  of  the  rear-guard 
made  front  against  the  French,  who  formed  them- 
celves  in  squares. 

Dispositions  had  been  made  for  the  horse-ar- 
tillery to  throw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  at  which 
time  the  cavalry  were  to  have  attacked  them ; 
but  the  impatience  of  the  latter  allowed  no  time 
for  the  artillery  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
After  one  discharge  of  cannon,  the  cavalry  rushed 
in  upon  the  enemy's  squares,  which  were  succes- 
sively destroyed.  His  firing  ceased,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  twelve  guns,  with  1,500  prisoners,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allied  army.  When  the  dust 
which  had  concealed  him  cleared  away,  we  saw 
the  remainder  of  General  Maison's  division  re- 
treating on  Haynau.  The  battle  lasted  only  half 
an  hour,  aud  not  a  single  man  of  the  infantry  was 
engaged,  it  having  marched  towards  Leignitz. 
The  brigade  of  General  Von  Ziethen  alone  re- 
mained on  the  heights  behind  GolsdorfT. 

On  the  28th  of  May  there  was  a  very  severe 
engagement  at  Ochsenwarder ;  the  Hanseatic 
legion,  Prussians,  and  English  riflemen,  made  a 
strong  resistance;  but  owing  to  a  blunder  of  Cap- 
tain Muller,  who  took  the  French,  who  were  com- 
manded in  Ecglish,  to  be  English,  1.500  men 
took  possession  of  Ochsenwarder.  Early  on  the 
29th,  General  Tettenborn  informed  the  senate, 
that  he  had  no  longer  the  proper  means  of  de- 
fence, and  left  it  entirely  with  the  senate  what 
measures  they  deemed  proper  to  adopt ;  and  he 
left  Hamburgh  with  his  Cossacks,  at  three  a.  m. 
May  30,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  Danes,  5,000 
strong,  and  with  a  park  of  artillery,  entered  Ham- 
burgh, with  the  French  General  Bruyere  at  their 


head,  who  took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name 
of  the  ruler  of  France ;  and  at  seven  />.  m.  1,500 
French,  chiefly  gens-d'armes  and  donaniers,  en- 
tered Hamburgh. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  crown-prince  at 
Stralsund,  from  Hamburgh,  requesting  him  to 
proceed  with  his  whole  force  to  the  city,  a  mea- 
sure that  would  ensure  it  the  most  effectual  pro- 
tection. The  crown-prince  replied,  that  he  had 
the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  hoped  that  its  rights  and  independ- 
ence would  be  ultimately  established;  but  that 
the  whole  force  and  attention  of  the  allies  should 
be  directed  to  one  great  point  and  principle — the 
opposing  the  main  French  army  under  Bonaparte; 
that  if  that  opposition  were  successful,  the  liber- 
ties and  security  of  Germany  would  be  the  cer- 
tain result :  but  that  if  that  were  not  successful, 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  render  any  particular 
point  or  city  of  Germany  safe ;  that,  undoubtedly, 
the  Swedish  army  could  protect  Hamburgh  from 
the  force  brought  against  it,  but  that  nothing 
would  please  Bonaparte  so  much  as  to  see  the 
Swedish  army  so  employed,  and  the  allies  di- 
viding their  force  to  protect  this  territory  or  that 
city,  for  he  well  knew  that  by  such  diversion  the 
main  force  opposed  to  him  would  be  weakened, 
and  more  easily  subdued ;  that  then  these  de- 
tached parts  of  the  allied  force  would  give  him 
no  serious  disturbance  or  obstacle :  and  thus  the 
force  of  the  allies,  which  might  have  been  effec- 
tual had  they  been  united,  would  be  broken  to 
pieces  and  beaten  in  detail.  The  Swedish  army, 
he  added,  was  destined  to  act  in  one  body  in 
another  part  of  Germany,  and  he  trusted  its  em- 
ployment there  would  in  the  end  prove  of  more 
real  advantage  to  Hamburgh,  then  bad  he  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  deputation. 

An  armistice  was  concluded  at  this  time  be- 
tween the  French  and  part  of  the  allied  armies, 
preparatory  to  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Prague 
for  a  general  peace,  at  which  ministers  from 
every  power  interested  in  the  war  were  to  attend. 
Thus  Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
French  public  that  he  would  spare  no  pains  to 
obtain  an  honorable  peace. 

Notwithstanding  this  armistice,  hostilities  still 
prevailed  in  some  parts :  General  Czernieheflf  had 
a  brilliant  affair  with  the  enemy  near  Halber- 
stadt.  He  passed  the  Elbe  at  Ferchland  on  the 
night  of  May  the  16th,  and  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Burgstall ;  here  he  learnt,  from  various 
letters  which  had  been  intercepted  by  his  parties, 
that  a  large  convoy  of  artillery,  escorted  by  about 
2,000  men,  were  to  pass  the  night  of  the  17th  at 
Halberstadt.  His  horses  having  been  sufficiently 
rested,  and  being  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
he  resolved  on  going  the  fifteen  miles  (German), 
which  was  the  distance  to  Halberstadt,  without 
halting.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  succeeded  in 
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Performing  the  whole  of  this  distance,  without 
stopping,  in  thirty  hours.  Oti  his  arrival  at  Had- 
merslebec,  he  learnt  that,  a  second  convoy  was  at 
Hessen,  on  the  Brunswick  road,  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  Halberstadt,  where  it  was  intended 
to  arrive  in  the  morning  to  join  the  first,  in  the 
view  of  proceeding  with  greater  safety  on  its 
march  to  the  grand  army.  This  last  convoy  was 
escorted  by  4,000  infantry,  500  cavalry,  and 
many  pieces  of  artillery.  Notwithstanding  the 
fatigue  of  his  men  and  horses,  after  so  harassing 
a  march,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  route,  and 
to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  enemy  at 
Halberstadt,  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ment ;  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  fault  he 
had  committed,  in  placing  his  guns  and  the  con- 
voy outside  of  the  town,  although  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  walls.  After  reconnoitring  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  C'zernicheff 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  placed  his  guns 
in  a  square,  the  middle  of  which  was  filled 
with  ammunition-waggons  and  other  carriages, 
and  was  lined  with  infantry,  the  flanks  being 
covered  by  250  horse.  The  whole  formed  a 
sort  of  fortress,  almost  impenetrable  to  cavalry. 
One  of  his  first  cares  having  been  to  cut  off'  the 
enemy  from  the  town,  a  single  gale  which  the 
enemy  had  neglected  to  close,  afforded  him  the 
means  of  getting  possession  of  the  town,  where 
the  brave  Colonel  Trecoff  charged  the  rear  of 
the  troops  which  were  marching  out  to  join  the 
square,  and  pursued  them  very  nearly  up  to  the 
guns.  .  On  the  other  side,  Colonel  Wlassaw, 
whom  he  had  sent  forward  with  two  regiments, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  the  enemy,  made  two  very 
fine  charges  against  the  square ;  but  the  enemy 
having  notice  of  their  march,  and  being  upon 
their  guard,  lie  could  not  make  any  impression. 
The  enemy  now  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
fourteen  guns,  to  which  the  general  could  only 
oppose  two  ;  by  the  fire  of  which,  however,  five  of 
the  enemy's  ammunition-waggons  were  blown 
up.  One  of  his  met  with  the  same  fate,  and  four 
horses  were  killed.  . 

At  this  moment,  a  regiment  of  Cossacks,  which 
he  had  detached  upon  the  road  by  which  the 
enemy's  reinforcements  were  advancing,  brought 
him  intelligence  that  they  were  within  two  miles 
of  him ;  this  determined  him  to  make  a  general  and 
decisive  effort  against  the  square  with  all  his 
troops.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the  scat- 
tered Cossacks  to  seize  the  same  moment  at  which 
the  attack  would  be  made  by  the  regular  cavalry, 
After  exhorting  his  soldiers  to  do  their  duty,  he 
ordered  all  his  people  to  charge  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. This  brilliant  attack  against  a  formidable 
square,  defended  by  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
.surpassed  his  expectations,  and  covered  with 
glory  the  hussars  of  Isoum,  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Tieman,  and  two  regiments  of  Riga  dra- 
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goons;  the  Cossacks  also  seconded  admirably  BOOK  X. 
the  efforts  of  these  400  horse.  In  an  instant  the 
batteries  were  carried,  and  the  brave  men  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  square :  there  the  carnage 
was  horrible,  as  the  enemy  defended  himself  ob- 
stinately, even  firing  upon  them  from  under  the 
carriages.  More  than  700  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  taken,  for  not  an  individual  escaped  out  of 
all  this  corps.  Scarcely  was  the  slaughter  ter- 
minated, when  the  enemy's  column  began  to  ap- 
pear, pressing  upon  the  Cossacks.  General  Czer- 
nicheff'was  then  obliged  to  support  them,  in  or- 
der to  gain  time  to  send  off  the  captured  guns 
and  prisoners.  From  want  of  time  he  could  carry 
off  only  the  fourteen  guns  and  twelve  ammunition- 
waggons ;  he  blew  up  the  rest  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.  He  destroyed  or  distributed 
to  the  inhabitants  all  the  stores  which  were  in  the 
town,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  he  retired  with 
his  booty  to  Cochstedt. 

Halberstadt,  the  scene  of  this  battle,  is  a  town 
about  100  English  miles  south-east  of  Hamburgh, 
and  upon  the  high  road  between  that  city  and 
Brunswick,  and  about  300  miles  from  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  main  armies  of  the  allies  and  the 
French  :  the  intelligence  of  the  armistice  had 
therefore  not  reached  that  part  of  the  country  at 
this  period. 

Immediately  on  the  signature  of  the  armistice, 
the  allied  armies  moved  their  head-quarters  to 
Reichenbach.  The  greatest  harmony  prevailed 
among  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  both  armies  were 
in  a  complete  state  of  equipment;  each  individual 
corps  having  continually  gained  advantages  over 
the  enemy  during  the  retreat,  in  every  action 
which  had  been  fought,  though  they  had  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  numerical  superiority.  The 
terms  of  the  armistice  were  considered  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  allies,  who  would  very  shortly  re- 
ceive large  reinforcements ;  and  the  evacuation  of 
Breslau  by  the  French,  evinced  that  it  had  not 
been  dictated  by  Bonaparte  in  the  same  spirit 
which  appeared  in  former  instruments  of  this 
kind. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  was  commander-in-chief  at 
Reichenbach.  Wittgenstein  and  Blucher  re- 
mained in  the  post  of  Schweidnitz. 

Austria  having  recalled  her  troops  from  the 
French  army,  and  augmented  her  force  in  Bo- 
hemia, plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  France,  to  state  to  Austria  their  dif- 
ferent bases  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  These  pleni- 
potentiaries arrived  at  Prague,  July  12,  and  the 
armistice,  at  the  request  of  Austria,  was  extend- 
ed to  August  10. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  as  intimated  in 
a  former  chapter,  was  unwilling  to  consider  his 
son-in-law  as  an  enemy,  now  insisted  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  Prussian  fortresses  by  the 
French,  the  removal  of  the  French  troops  to  the 
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BOOK  X.  Rhine,  the  abandonment  of  the  Rhenish  confe- 

deration,    and    generally  the   evacuation  of   all 

CHAP.  IX,  those  parts  of  Germany  seized  by  the  enemy. 
This  projet  was  transmitted  to  Bonaparte,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would 
expect  a  reply  before  the  10th  of  August.  No 
reply  was  returned,  and  the  armistice  was  de- 
nounced on  the  10th.  Austria  declared  war 
against  France  on  the  llth,  the  following  having 
been  the  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on 
this  occasion : — 

"  The  Austrian  monarchy  has  been  compelled 
by  its  situation,  by  its  various  connections  with 
the  other  powers,  and  its  importance  in  the  con- 
federacy of  European  states,  to  engage  in  most 
of  those  wars  which  have  ravaged  Europe  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  Throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  these  ardwous  struggles,  the  same  po- 
litical principle  has  invariably  directed  his  im- 
perial majesty.  A  lover  of  peace  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  from  his  own  natural  feelings,  and  from  at- 
tachment to  his  people;  free  from  all  ambitious 
thoughts  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement;  his 
majesty  has  only  taken  up  arms  when  called  by 
the  urgent  necessity  of  self-preservation,  by  an 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  contiguous  states  insepa- 
rable from  his  own,  or  by  the  danger  of  behold- 
ing the  entire  social  system  of  Europe  a  prey  to 
a  lawless  and  absolute  power.  To  promote 
justice  and  order  have  been  the  object  of  his  ma- 
jesty's life  and  reign  ;  for  these  alone  have  Aus- 
tria contended.  If  in  these  frequently  unsuccess- 
ful contests  deep  wounds  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  monarchy,  still  his  majesty  had  the  conso- 
lation to  reflect,  that  the  fate  of  his  empire  had 
not  been  hazarded  upon  needless  and  violent  en- 
terprizes  ;  that  all  his  decisions  wore  justifiable 
before  GOD,  his  people,  his  contemporaries,  and 
posterity. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  most  ample  preparations, 
the  war  in  1809  would  have  brought  the  state  to 
ruin,  had  not  the  ever-memorable  bravery  of  the 
army,  and  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  which  ani- 
mated all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  overbalanced 
every  adverse  occurrence.  The  honor  of  the 
nation  and  its  ancient  renown  in  arms,  were  hap- 
pily upheld  during  all  the  mischances  of  this 
war;  but  valuable  provinces  were  lost;  and  Aus. 
tria,  by  the  cession  of  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Adriatic,  was  deprived  of  all  share  in 
maritime  commerce,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  promoting  her  industry ;  a  blow  which 
would  have  been  still  more  sensibly  felt,  had  not 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  continent  been  closed 
by  a  general  and  destructive  system,  preventing 
all  commercial  intercourse,  and  almost  suspending 
all  communication  amongst  nations. 

"  The  progress  and  result  of  this  war  fully 
satisfied  his  majesty,  that  in  the  obvious  impossi- 


bility of  an  immediate  and  thorough  improvement 
of  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  shaken  as  it 
was  to  its  very  foundation,  the  exertions  of  in- 
dividual states  in  their  own  defence,  instead  of 
setting  bounds  to  the  general  distress,  would  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  little  strength  they  still  re- 
tained, would  hasten  the  fall  of  the  whole,  and 
even  destroy  all  hopes  of  future  and  better  times. 
Under  this  conviction,  his  majesty  foresaw  the 
important  advantage  that  would  result  from  a 
peace,  which,  if  secured  for  some  years,  might 
check  this  overgrown  and  hitherto  irresistible 
power,  might  allow  his  monarchy  that  repose 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  his 
finances  and  his  army,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
cure to  the  neighbouring  states  a  period  of  re- 
laxation, which,  if  improved  with  prudence  and 
activity,  might  prepare  the  way  to  more  fortunate 
times.  Such  a  peace,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  danger,  xvas  only  to  be  obtained  by  an 
extraordinary  effort.  The  emperor  was  sensible 
of  it,  and  made  this  effort :  for  the  preservation 
of  the  empire,  for  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
mankind,  as  a  security  against  immeasurable  evils, 
as  a  pledge  of  a  better  order  of  things,  his  ma- 
jesty sacrificed  what  was  dearest  to  his  heart. 
With  this  view,  exalted  above  all  common  scru- 
ples, armed  against  every  misconstruction  of  the 
moment,  an  alliance  was  formed  which  was  in- 
tended by  a  sense  of  some  security  to  reanimate 
the  weaker  and  more  suffering  party,  after  the 
miseries  of  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  to  incline 
the  stronger  and  victorious  one  to  a  course  of  mo- 
deration and  justice,  without  which  the  com- 
munity of  states  can  only  be  considered  as  a  com- 
munity of  misery. 

"  His  majesty  was  the  more  justified  in  these 
expectations,  because  at  the  time  of  the  consum- 
mation of  this  union,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
attained  that  point  of  his  career  when  the  pre- 
servation of  his  conquests  was  a  more  natural 
and  desirable  object,  than  a  restless  struggle 
after  new  possessions.  Any  farther  extension  of 
his  dominions,  long  since  outstretching  their 
proper  limits,  was  attended  with  evident  danger, 
not  only  to  France,  already  sinking  under  the 
burthen  of  his  conquests,  but  even  to  his  own 
real  personal  interests.  What  his  authority  gain- 
ed in  extent,  it  necessarily  lost  in  point  of  secu- 
rity. By  an  union  with  the  most  ancient  im- 
perial family  in  Christendom,  the  edifice  of  his 
greatness  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
nation,  and  of  the  world,  such  an  addition  of 
strength  and  perfection,  that  any  ulterior  scheme 
of  aggrandisement  must  only  weaken  and  destroy 
its  stability.  What  France,  what  Europe,  what 
so  many  oppressed  and  despairing  nations  ear- 
nestly demanded  'of  heaven,  a  sound  policy  pre- 
scribed to  the  triumphant  ruler  as  a  law  of  self- 
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preservation — and  it  was  allowed  to  hope  that  so 
many  great  and  united  motives  would  prevail 
over  the  ambition  of  an  individual. 

"  If  these  flattering1  prospects  were  destroyed, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Austria.  After  many 
years'  fruitless  exertions,  after  boundless  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  there  existed  sufficient 
motives  for  the  attempt  to  procure  a  better  order 
of  things  by  confidence  and  concession,  when 
streams  of  blood  had  hitherto  produced  nothing 
but  misery  and  destruction  ;  nor  can  his  majesty 
ever  regret  that  he  has  been  induced  to  attempt  it. 
"  The  year  1810  was  not  yet  closed,  the  war 
still  raged  in  Spain,  the  people  of  Germany  had 
scarcely  been  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  recover 
from  the  devastations  of  the  two  former  wars, 
when,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
resolved  to  unite  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
north  of  Germany  with  the  mass  of  countries 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  French  empire,  and 
to  rob  the  ancient  free  commercial  cities  of  Ham- 
burgh, Bremen,  and  L.ubeck,  first  of  their  poli- 
tical, and  shorlly  after  of  their  commercial  ex- 
istence, and  with  that,  of  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence. This  violent  step  was  adopted,  without 
any  even  plausible  pretensions,  in  contempt  of 
every  decent  form,  without  any  previous  decla- 
ration, or  communication  with  any  other  cabinet, 
tinder  the  arbitrary,  and  futile  pretext  that  the 
war  with  England  reqnired  it. 

"  This  cruel  system,  which  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  commerce  of  the  world,  at  the  expence 
of  the  independence,  the  prosperity,  the  rights  and 
dignity,  and  in  utter  ruin  of  the  public  and  private 
property  of  all  the  continental  powers,  was  pur- 
sued with  unrelenting  severity,  in  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  forcing  a  result,  which,  had  it  not 
fortunately  proved  unattainable,  would  have 
plunged  Europe,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  into  a 
state  of  poverty,  impotence,  and  barbarity. 

"  The  decree  by  which  a  new  French  dominion 
was  established  on  the  German  coasts,  under  the 
title  of  a  thirty-second  military  division,  was  in 
itself  sufficiently  calculated  to  raise  the  suspicions 
of  the  adjoining  states,  and  it  was  the  more  alarm- 
ing to  them  as  the  forerunner  of  future  and 
greater  dangers.  By  this  decree  it  became  evi- 
dent, that  the  system  which  had  been  created  in 
France  (although  previously  transgressed,  yet 
still  proclaimed  to  be  in  existence),  the  system  of 
the  pretended  natural  limits  of  the  French  empire, 
was,  without  any  further  justification  or  expla- 
nation, overthrown,  and  even  the  emperor's  ar- 
bitrary acts  were  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner 
annihilated.  Neither  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish 
confederacy,  nor  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  no 
territory,  great  or  small,  was  spared,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  dreadful  usurpation.  The 
boundary  drawn  apparently  by  blind  caprice, 
without  either  rule  or  plan,  without  any  considera- 
bly. 
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intersected  rivers  and  countries,  cut  off  the  middle  — ^ 

and  southern  states  of  Germany  from  all  connec-  CHAP.  IX. 
tion  with  the  German  sea,  passed  the  Elbe,  se- 
parated Denmark  from  Germany,  laid  its  pre- 
tensions even  to  the  Baltic,  and  seemed  to  be  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  line  of  Prussia!)  fortresses 
still  occupied  on  the  Oder;  and  so  little  did  tins- 
act  of  usurpation  (however  powerfully  it  affected 
all  rights  and  possessions,  all  geographic,  political, 
and  military  lines  of  demarcation)  carry  with  it  a 
character  of  determinate  and  complete  accession 
of  territory,  that  it  was  impossible  to  view  it  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  forerunner  of  still 
greater  usurpations,  by  which  one  half  of  Ger- 
many was  to  become  a  French  province,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

"  To  Russia  and  Prussia  this  unnatural  exten- 
sion of  the  French  territory  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  serious  alarm.  The  latter,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  no  longer  capable  of  free 
action,  deprived  of  every  means  of  obtaining  fresh 
strength,  appeared  hastening  to  its  dissolution. 
Russia,  already  in  fear  for  her  western  frontier, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  city  ofDantzic,  declared 
a  free  city  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  into  a  French 
military  port,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Poland  into  » 
French  province,  could  not  but  see,  in  (be  advance 
of  the  French  dominion  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
in  the  new  chains  prepared  for  Prussia,  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  her  German  and  Polish  posses- 
sions. From  this  moment,  therefore,  the  rupture 
between  France  and  Russia  was  as  good  as  de- 
cided. 

"  Not  without  deep  and  just  anxiety  did  Austria 
observe  the  storm  which  was  gathering.  The 
scene  of  hostilities  would,  in  every  case,  be  conti- 
guous to  her  provinces,  which,  owing  to  the  ne- 
cessary reform  in  the  financial  system  which  had 
cramped  the  restoration  of  her  military  means, 
were  in  a  very  defenceless  state.  In  a  higher 
point  of  view,  the  struggle  which  awaited  Russia 
appeared  still  more  doubtful,  as  it  commenced 
uader  the  same  unfavorable  conjuncture  of  affairs, 
with  the  same  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
other  powers,  and  with  the  saint-  disproportion  ia 
their  relative  means,  consequently  was  just  as 
hopeless  as  ail  former  struggles  of  the  same  nature. 
His  majesty,  the  emperor,  made  every  effort  in. 
his  power  by  friendly  mediation  with  both  parties 
to  avert  the  impending  storm.  No  human  judg- 
ment could,  at  that  time,  foresee  that  the  period 
was  so  near  at  hand,  when  the  failure  of  these 
friendly  attemp's  should  prove  more  injurious  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  than  to  his  opponents. 
Thus,  however,  it  was  resolved  by  the  wisdom  of 
Providence. 

"  When   the  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
no  longer  doubtful,  his  majesty  was  compelled  t» 
10  E 
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have  recourse  to  measures  which,  in  so  unnatural 
and  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  might  combine  his 
CHAP.  IX.  own  security  with  just  considerations  for  the  real 
interests  of  neighbouring  stales.  The  system  of 
unarmed  inaction,  the  only  neutrality  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  according1  to  his  own  decla- 
rations, would  have  permitted,  was,  by  every 
sound  maxim  of  policy,  wholly  inadmissible,  and 
would,  at  last,  have  proved  only  a  vain  endeavour 
to  shrink  from  the  approaching  trial.  A  power 
BO  important  as  Austria,  could  not  renounce  all 
participation  in  the  interests  of  Europe,  nor  could 
she  place  herself  in  a  situation  in  which,  equally 
ineffective  in  peace  or  war,  she  would  lose  her 
voice  and  influence  in  all  great  negociations,  with- 
out acquiring  any  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
her  own  fronlier.  To  prepare  for  war  against 
France  would  have  been,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, as  litfle  consonant  with  equity  as 
with  prudence.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
given  his  majesty  no  personal  ground  for  hostile 
proceedings;  and  the  prospect  of  attaining  many 
beneficial  results,  by  a  skilful  employment  of  the 
established  friendly  relations,  by  confidential  re- 
presentations, and  by  conciliatory  councils,  had 
not  yet  been  abandoned  as  hopeless.  And  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  interest  of  their  state, 
such  a  revolution  would  inevitably  have  been 
attended  with  this  consequence — that  the  Austrian 
territory  would  have  become  the  first  and  princi- 
pal seat  of  war,  which  with  its  well  known  defi- 
ciency of  means  of  defence  could,  in  a  short  time, 
have  overthrown  the  monarchy. 

"  In  this  painful  situation  his  majesty  had  no 
other  resource  than  to  take  the  field  on  the  side 
of  France.  To  take  up  arms  for  France,  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word,  would  have  been  a  mea- 
sure not  only  in  contradiction  with  the  duties  and 
principles  of  the  emperor,  but  even  with  the  re- 
peated declaratious  of  his  cabinet,  which  had, 
without  any  reserve,  disapproved  of  this  war. — 
On  (ho  signature  of  the  treaty  of  the  12ih  of 
March,  1812,  his  majesty  proceeded  upon  two 
distinct  principles  :  the  first,  as  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  was  to  le;;ve  no  means  un- 
tried which  might  sooner  or  later  obtain  a  peace; 
the  oilier  was  to  place  himself  internally  and  ex- 
ternally in  a  position  which,  if  it  should  prove 
impossible  to  effect  a  peace,  or  in  case  the  turn  of 
the  war  should  render  decisive  measures  in  this 
part  necessary,  would  enable  Austria  to  act  with 
independence,  and  in  either  of  these  cases  to 
adopt  the  measures  which  a  just  and  wise  policy 
should  prescribe.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  that 
only  a  fixed  and  comparative  small  part  of  the 
army  was  destined  to  co-n;>pi-a(e  ifi  the  \var ;  the 
other  imlitnry  resources,  at  that  timo  in  a  state  of 
readiness,  or  that  still  remained  to  be  prepared, 
were  not  called  forth  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war.  By  a  kind  of  lacit  agreement  between  the 


belligerents,  the  Austrian  territory  was  even 
treated  as  neutral.  The  real  ends  and  views  of 
the  system  adopted  by  his  majesty  could  not  es- 
cape the  notice  of  France,  Russia,  or  any  intelli- 
gent observer. 

"  The  campaign  of  1812  furnished  a  memorable 
example  of  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  sup- 
ported by  gigantic  powers,  conducted  by  a  cap- 
tain of  the  first  rank,  when,  in  the  confidence  of 
great  military  talents,  he  despises  the  rules  of 
prudence,  and  outsteps  the  bounds  of  nature.  The 
illusion  of  glory  carried  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire;  and  a  false 
political  view  of  things  induced  him  to  imagine, 
that  he  should  dictate  a  peace  in  Moscow,  should 
cripple  the  Russian  power  for  half  a  century,  and 
then  return  victorious.  When  the  magnanimous 
constancy  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  glorious 
deeds  of  his  warriors,  and  the  unshaken  fidelity 
of  bis  people,  put  an  end  to  this  dream,  it  was  too 
late  to  repent  it  with  impunity.  The  whole 
French  army  was  scattered  and  destroyed  :  in  less 
than  four  months  we  have  seen  the  theatre  of  war 
transferred  from  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina  to 
the  Oder  and  the  El  lie. 

"  This  rapid  and  extraordinary  change  of  for- 
tune was  the  forerunner  of  an  important  revolu- 
tion in  all  the  political  relations  of  Europe.  The 
confederacy  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Swe- 
den, presented  a  point  of  union  to  all  neighbour- 
ing states.  Prussia,  whom  report  had  long  de- 
clared determined  to  risk  all,  to  prefer  even  the 
danger  of  immediate  political  destruction  to  the 
lingering  sufferings  of  continued  oppression,  seized 
the  favorable  moment,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  allies.  Many  greater  and  smaller 
princes  of  Germany  were  ready  to  do  the  same. 
Every  where  the  ardent  desires  of  the  people 
anticipated  the  regular  proceedings  of  their  go- 
vernments. Their  impatience  to  live  in  indepen- 
dence, and  under  their  own  lavrs,  the  sentiment 
of  wounded  national  honor,  and  the  hatred  of  a 
foreign  dominion,  broke  out  in  bright  flames  on 
all  sides. 

"  His  majesty,  the  emperor,  too  intelligent  not 
to  consider  this  change  of  affairs  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  a  previous  violent 
political  convulsion,  and  too  just  to  view  it  in 
anger,  was  solely  bent  upon  securing,  by  deep 
digested  and  well-combined  measures,  the  real 
and  permanent  interest  of  the  European  common- 
wealth. Already,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
considerable  steps  had  been  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  in  order  to  dispose  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  to  quiet  and  peaceful  policy,  on 
grounds  which  equally  interested  the  world  and 
his  own  welfare.  These  steps  were  from  time  to 
time  renewed  and  enforced.  Hopes  had  been  en- 
tertained, that  the  impression  of  last  year's  cam- 
paign, the  recollection  of  the  fruitless  sacrifice  of 
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an  immense  army,  the  severe  measures  of  every 
description  (hat  would  be  necessary  to  replace 
that  loss,  the  decided  declination  of  France,  and 
of  all  other  nations  connected  with  her,  to  a  war, 
which,  without  any  prospect  of  future  indemnifi- 
cation, exhausted  and  ruined  her  internal  strength ; 
that,  lastly,  even  a  calm  reflection  on  the  doubtful 
Jssuc  of  this  new  and  highly  imminent  crisis, 
would  more  the  emperor  to  listen  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Austria.  The  tene  of  these  repre- 
sentations was  carefully  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  serious  as  the  greatness  of 
the  object,  moderate  as  the  desire  of  a  favorable  is- 
sue, and  as  the  existing  friendly  relations  required. 

"  That  overtures,  flowing-  from  so  pure  a  motive 
should  be  decidedly  rejected,  could  not  certainly 
be  foreseen.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
received,  and  still  more  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  sentiments  entertained  by  Austria 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
to  the  period  of  these  unsuccessful  endeavours  for 
peace,  soon  destroyed  the  best  hopes  that  were 
entertained.  Instead  of  endeavouring,  by  a  mode- 
rate language,  to  improve,  at  least,  our  view  of 
the  future,  and  to  lessen  the  general  despondency, 
it  was,  on  every  occasion,  solemnly  declared  be- 
fore the  highest  authorities  in  France,  that  the 
emperor  would  hear  of  no  proposition  for  peace 
that  should  violate  the  integrity  of  the  French 
empire,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  or  that 
should  make  any  pretensions  to  the  arbitrarily 
incorporated  provinces. 

"  At  the  same  time,  eventual  conditions,  with 
•which  this  self-created  boundary  did  not  even 
appear  to  have  any  relation,  were  spoken  of;  at 
one  time  menacing  indignation,  at  another  with 
bitter  contempt;  as  if  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
declare  in  terms  sufficiently  distinct,  the  resolution 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  not  to  make  to  the  re- 
pose of  the  world  even  one  single  nominal  sacrifice. 

"  These  hostile  demonstrations  were  attended 
with  this  particular  mortification  to  Austria,  that 
they  placed  even  the  invitations  to  peace  Which 
this  cabinet,  with  the  knowledge  and  apparent 
consent  of  France,  made  to  other  courts,  in  a  false 
and  highly  disadvantageous  light.  The  sove- 
reigns united  against  France,  instead  of  any  an- 
swer to  Austria's  propositions  for  negotiation,  and 
her  offers  of  mediation,  laid  before  her  the  public 
declarations  of  the  French  emperor.  And  when, 
in  the  month  of  March,  his  majesty  sent  a  minister 
to  London,  to  invite  England  to  share  in  a  nego- 
tiation for  peace,  the  British  ministry  replied, 
"  that  they  would  not  believe  Austria  still  enter- 
tained any  hopes  of  peace,  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had,  in  the  mean  time,  expressed  sen- 
timents which  could  only  tend  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  war ;"  a  declaration  which  WPS  the  more 
painful  to  his  majesty,  the  more  it  was  just  and 
well-founded. 
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count,  cease  to  impress,  in  more  forcible  and  dis 

tinct  terms,  the  necessity  of  peace,  upon  the  mind  CHAP.  IX. 
of  the  Emperor  of  France;  directed  in  all  her 
measures  by  this  principle,  that,  as  all  order  and 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  bad  been  destroyed 
by  the  boundless  superiority  of  France,  no  real 
peace  was  to  be  expected,  unless  that  superiority 
were  diminished.  His  majesty  in  the  mean  time 
adopted  every  necessary  measure  to  strengthen 
and  concentrate  his  armies ;  sensible  that  Austria 
must  be  prepared  for  war,  if  her  mediation  were 
not  to  be  entirely  unavailing.  His  iruperial  ma- 
jesty had  moreover  been  long  since  persuaded, 
that  the  probability  of  an  immediate  share  in  the 
war  would  no  longer  be  excluded  from  his  cal- 
culations. The  iicinul  state  of  things  could  not 
be  continued  ;  of  this  the  emperor  was  convinced: 
this  conviction  was  the  main-spring  of  bis  actions, 
and  was  naturally  strengthened  by  the  failure  of 
any  attempt  to  procure  a  peace.  The  result  was 
apparent.  By  one  means  or  the  other,  either  by 
negotiation  or  by  force  of  arms,  a  new  state  or 
things  must  be  effected. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  only  aware 
of  the  Austrian  preparations  for  war,  but  even 
acknowledged  them  as  necessary,  and  justified 
them  in  more  than  one  instance.  He  had  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe,  that  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror, at  so  decisive  a  period  for  the  fate  of  the 
whole  world,  would  lay  aside  all  personal  and 
momentary  feelings,  would  alone  consult  the 
lasting  welfare  of  Austria,  and  of  the  countries 
by  which  she  is  surrounded,  and  would  resolve 
nothing  but  what  this  great  motive  should  impose 
as  a  duty  upon  him.  The  Austrian  cabinet  had 
never  expressed  itself  in  terms  that  would  war- 
rant any  other  construction  ;  and  yet  the  French 
did  not  only  acknowledge  that  the  Austrian  me- 
diation could  only  be  an  armed  mediation,  but 
declared  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
Austria,  under  existing  circumstances,  ought  no 
longer  to  confine  herself  to  act  a  secondary  part, 
but  should  appear  in  force  upon  the  stage,  and 
decide  as  a  great  and  independent  power.  What- 
ever the  French  government  could  either  hope  or 
fear  from  Austria,  this  acknowledgment  was  of 
itself  a  previous  justification  of  the  whole  in- 
tended and  hitherto  adopted  measures  of  his  im- 
perial  majesty. 

"  Thus  far  were  circumstances  developed  when 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  left  Paris,  in  order  to  make 
head  against  the  progress  of  the  allied  armies. 
Even  their  enemies  have  done  homage  to  the  va- 
lour of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  in  the 
sanguinary  actions  of  the  mouth  of  May.  That, 
however  the  result  of  this  first  period  of  the  cam- 
paign was  not  more  favorable  to  them,  was  owing 
partly  to  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the 
French  force,  and  to  the  universally  acknow- 
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BOOK  X  ledged  military  talents  of  their  leader,  and  partly 
to  the  political  combinations,  by  which  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  guided  in  all  their  undertakings. 
They  acted  under  the  just  supposition,  that  a 
cause  like  the  one  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
•could  not  possibly  be  confined  to  themselves; 
that  sooner  or  later,  whether  successful  or  un- 
fortunate, every  state  which  still  preserved  a  sha- 
dow of  independence  must  join  their  confederacy, 
every  independent  army  must  act  with  them. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  allow  further  scope  to 
the  bravery  of  their  troops,  than  the  moment  re- 
quired, and  preserved  a  considerable  part  of  their 
strength  for  a  period  when,  w.:th  more  extended 
means,  they  might  look  to  the  attainment  of 
greater  objects.  For  the  same  cause,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  developement  of  events,  they  consented 
to  the  armistice. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  retreat  of  the  allies  had 
for  the  moment  given  an  appearance  to  the  war, 
which  daily  became  more  interesting  to  the  em- 
peror, from  ihe  impossibility,  if  it  should  proceed, 
of  his  remaining  an  inactive  spectator  of  it.  The 
fale  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  a  point  which 
peculiarly  attracted  the  attention  of  bis  majesty, 
feeling,  as  the  emperor  did,  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards that  of  the  whole  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope, and  he  viewed  the  danger  in  which  she  now 
stood,  as  equally  affecting  himself.  Already,  in 
the  month  of  April,  had  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
suggested  to  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  her  defection  from 
France,  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and 
that  it  now  only  depended  upon  Austria  to  add 
the  most  important  and  most  nourishing  of  her 
provinces  to  its  own  state;  a  suggestion  which 
shoved  distinctly  enough,  that  no  means  could 
properly  be  neglected  to  save  that  power.  If  this 
great  object  could  not  be  obtai«ed  by  a  just  peace, 
it  was  necessary  to  support  Russia  and  Prussia 
by  a  powerful  co-operation.  From  this  natural 
view  of  things,  upon  which  even  France  could  no 
longer  deceive  herself,  his  majesty  continued  his 
preparations  with  unwearied  activity.  He  quitted, 
in  the  early  part  of  July,  his  residence,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  vicinity  ef  the  scene  of  action,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  conduct  the  prepa- 
rations for  war,  if  no  other  choice  should  remain 
for  Austria. 

"  A  short  time  before,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  declared,  "  that  he  had  proposed  a  congress 
to  be^held  at  Prague,  where  plenipotentiaries 
from  France,  tlie  United  States  of  North  America, 
Denmark,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  other  al- 
lied princes  on  the'one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
plenipotentiaries  of  England.  Russia,  Prussia,  the 
Spanish  insurgents,  and  the  other  allies  of  this 
hostile  mass,  should  meet,  and  lay  the  ground- 


work of  a  durable  peace."  To  whom  this  pro- 
position was  addressed,  in  what  manner,  in  what 
diplomatic  form,  through  whose  organ  it  could 
have  been  done,  was  perfectly  unknown  to  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  which  only  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  prints.  How,  too,  such  a  project  could 
be  brought  to  bear — how  from  the  combination 
of  such  dissimilar  elements,  without  any  generally 
acknowledged  principle,  without  any  previously 
regulated  plan,  a  negociation  for  peace  was  to  be 
set  on  foot,  was  so  little  to  be  comprehended,  that 
it  was  very  allowable  to  consider  the  whole  pro- 
position rather  as  a  play  of  the  imagination,  than 
as  a  serious  invitation  to  the  adoption  of  a  great 
political  measure. 

"  Perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  obstacles  to 
a  general  peace,  Austria  had  long  considered 
whether  this  distant  and  difficult  object  was  not 
rather  to  be  attained  progressively;  and,  in  this 
opinion,  had  expressed  herself  both  to  France 
and  to  Russia  and  Prussia,  upon  the  subject  of 
a  continental  peace.  Not  that  the  Austrian  court 
had  misconceived,  even  for  a  moment,  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  an  universal  peace  among 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  without  which 
there  was  no  hope  of  either  safety  or  happiness, 
or  had  imagined  that  the  continent  could  exist,  if 
the  separation  of  England  were  not  invariably 
considered  as  a  most  deadly  evil!  The  negociation 
which  Austria  proposed,  after  the  alarming  declar- 
ation of  France  had  nearly  destroyed  all  hopes  of 
England  uniting  her  endeavours  in  the  attempt  to 
procure  a  general  peace,  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  great  approaching  negociation  for  a  general 
and  effective  congress  for  peace;  it  was  intended 
as  preparatory  to  this,  to  draw  up  the  preliminary 
articles  of  the  future  treaty,  to  pave  the  way,  by  a 
long  continental  armistice,  to  a  more  extended  and 
durable  negociation.  Had  the  principle  upon, 
which  Austria  advanced  been  other  than  this, 
neither  Russia  nor  Prussia,  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties  to  England,  would  certainly  ever  have  listened 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Austrian  cabinet. 

"  After  the  Russian  and  Prussian  courts,  ani- 
mated by  a  confidence  in  his  majesty,  highly  flat- 
tering to  the  emperor,  had  already  declared  their 
concurrence  in  the  proposed  congress  under  the 
mediation  of  Austria,  it  became  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  formal  assent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  to  determine  upon  what  principles  the  nejro- 
ciations  for  peace  were  to  be  carried  on.  For 
this  purpose,  his  imperial  majesty  resolved,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  mouth  of  June,  to  ssnd  his 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  Dresden.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mission  M'as  a  convention  concluded 
upon  the  30th  of  June,  accepting  the  mediation  of 
his  imperial  majesty  in  the  negociation  of  a  ge- 
neral, and  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  of  a  pre- 
liminary continental  peace.  The  cily.  of  Prague 


was  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress, 
and  the  5th  of  July  for  the  day  of  its  opening. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  time  for  the  nego- 
tiation, it  was  determined  by  the  same  conven- 
tion, that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  should  not  give 
notice  of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  which  was 
to  terminate  on  the  20(h  of  July,  at  that  time  ex- 
isting between  himself  and  Russia,  till  the  10th 
of  August;  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  took 
upon  himself  to  obtain  a  similar  declaration  from 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  courts. 

"  The  points  which  had  been  determined  in 
Dresden,  were  hereupon  imparted  to  the  two 
courts.  Although  the  continuation  of  (he  armis- 
tice was  attended  with  many  objections,  and  with 
much  serious  inconvenience  to  them,  the  desire 
of  giving  to  his  imperial  majesty  another  proof 
of  their  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sa- 
tisfy the  world  that  they  would  not  reject  any  pros- 
pect of  peace,  however  confined  it  might  be,  that 
they  would  not  refuse  any  attempt  which  might 
prepare  the  way  to  it,overcame  eveiy  consideration. 
The  only  alteration  made  in  the  convention  of  the 
30th  of  June,  was,  that  the  term  of  the  opening 
the  congress,  since  the  final  regulations  could 
not  so  soon  be  determined,  should  be  deferred 
until  the  12th  of  July. 

"  In  the  mean  time  his  majesty,  who  would  not 
as  yet  abandon  all  hopes  of  completely  termin- 
ating, by  a  general  peace,  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind, and  the  convulsions  of  the  political  world, 
had  also  resolved  upon  a  new  attempt  with  the 
British  government.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
not  only  received  the  proposal  with  apparent  ap- 
probation, but  even  voluntarily  offered  to  expe- 
dite (he  business,  by  allowing  the  persons  to  be 
dispatched  for  that  purpos'e  to  England  a  pas- 
sage through  France.  When  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  unexpected  difficulties  arose,  the  pass- 
ports were  delayed  from  time  to  time,  under  tri- 
fling pretexts,  and  at  length  entirely  rel'used. 
This  proceeding  afforded  a  fresh  and  important 
ground  for  entertaining  just  doubts  as  to  the  sin- 
eerily  of  the  assurances  which  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon had  more  than  once  publicly  expressed  of 
his  disposition  to  peace,  although  several  of  his 
expressions,  at  that  particular  perio-!,  afforded' 
just  reason  to  believe  thai,  a  maritime  peace  was 
the  object  of  his  most  anxious  solicitude. 

"  During  that  interval,  their  majesties  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  no- 
minated their  plenipotentiaries  to  the  congress, 
and  had  furnished  them  with  very  decisive  in- 
structions. On  the  12th  of  July  they  both  arrived 
at  Prague,  as  well  as  his  majesty's  minister, 
charged  with  the  concerns  of  the  mediation. 

"  The   netfociations  were  not  to  be  protracted 

beyond  the   10th  of  August,  except  in  the  event 

of  their  assuming  such  a  character  as  ts>  induce  a 

confident  hope   of  a  favorable   itesult.     To  that 
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day  the  armistice  had  been  extended  through  the  BOOK  X. 

mediation  of  Austria:  the  political  and   military 

situation  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  condition  of  CHA».  IX. 
the  countries  they  occupied,  and  their  anxious 
wish  to  terminate  an  irksome  period  of  uncer- 
tainty, prevented  any  further  extension  of  it. 
With  all  these  circumstances  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon was  acquainted ;  he  well  knew  that  the 
period  of  the  negociations  was  necessarily  de- 
fined by  that  of  the  armistice ;  and  he  could  not 
moreover  conceal  from  himself  how  much  his 
own  determinations  would  influence  the  happy 
abridgment  and  successful  result  of  the  pending 
negociations. 

"  It  was  therefore  with  real  sorrow  that  his 
majesty  soon  perceived,  not  only  that  no  serious 
step  was  taken  by  France  to  accelerate  this  great 
work,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  as  if  a 
procrastination  of  the  negociations,  and  evasion  of 
a  favorable  issue,  had  been  decidedly  intended. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  French  minister  at  the 
place  of  congress,  but  without  any  orders  to 
proceed  to  business,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
first  plenipotentiary. 

"  The  arrival  of  that  plenipotentiary  was  in  rain 
expected  from  day  to  day.  Nor  was  it  until  the 
21st  of  July  that  it  was  ascertained  that  a  demur, 
which  took  place  on  settling  the  renewal  of  the 
armistice  between  the  French  and  Russian  and 
Prussian  Commissioners,  an  obstruction  of  very 
subordinate  importance,  having  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  congress,  and  .which  might 
have  been  very  easily  and  speedily  removed  by 
the  interference  of  Austria,  was  made  use  of  as 
the  justification  of  this  extraordinary  delay.  And 
when  this  last  pretext  was  removed,  it  was  not 
until  the  28th  of  July,  sixteen  days  after  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  congress,  that  the 
first  French  plenipotentiary  arrived. 

"  Even  in  the  very  first  days  after  this  mi- 
nister's arrival,  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  congress.  The  form  in  which  the  full 
powers  were  to  be  delivered,  and  the  mutual  ex- 
planations should  be  conducted,  a  point  which 
bad  already  been  treated  by  all  parties,  became 
the  object  of  a  discussion  which  rendered  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  mediating-  power  abortive. 
The  apparent  insufficiency  of  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  the  French  negociator,  occasioned  a 
silence  of  several  days.  Nor  was  it  until  the 
6th  of  August  thnt  this  minister  gave  in  a  new  de- 
claration, by  which  the  difficulties  with  respect 
to  forms  were  by  no  means  removed,  nor  the  ne- 
gociation  by  one  step  brought  nearer  to  its  ob- 
ject. After  an  useless  exchange  of  notes  upon 
every  preliminary  question,  the  10th  of  August 
arrived.  The  Prussian  and  Russian  negociators 
could  not  exceed  this  term :  the  congress  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  resolution  which  Austria  had  to 
form  was  previously  determined,  by  the  progress 
10  F 
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BOOK  X.  of  this  negociation — by  the  actual  conviction  of 
tlie  impossibility  of  peace — by  tire  HO  longer 
•doubtful  point  of  view  in  which  his  majesty  ex- 
amined the  great  question  in  dispute — by  the 
principles  and  intentions  of  the  -allies,  wherein 
the  emperor  recognized  his  own — and,  finally,  by 
the  former  positive  declarations,  which  left  no 
room  for  misconception. 

"  Not  without  sincere  affliction,  and  alone  con- 
soled by  the  certainty  that  every  means  to  avoid 
the  war  had  been  exhausted,  does  the  emperor 
now  find  himself  compelled  to  action.  For  three 
years  has  his  majesty  laboured,  with  unceasing 
perseverance,  to  effect,  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  a  real  and  durable  peace  for  Austria  and 
for  Europe.  All  his  endeavours  have  failed : 
there  is  now  no  remedy,  no  recourse  to  be  had 
but  to  arms.  The  emperor  takes  them  up  with- 
out any  personal  animosity,  from  a  painful  ne- 
cessity, from  an  irresistible  duty,  upon  grounds 
which  any  faithful  citizen  of  his  realm,  which  the 
world,  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself,  in 
a  moment  of  tranquillity  and  reason,  will  'ac- 
knowledge and  justify.  The  necessity  of  this 
war  is  engraven  in  the  heart  of  every  Austrian,  of 
every  European,  under  whosesoever  dominion 
he  may  live,  in  such  legible  characters,  that  no 
art  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them.  The  nation 
and  the  army  will  do  their  duty.  An  union  esta- 
blished by  common  necessity,  and  by  the  mu- 
tual interest  of  every  power  that  is  in  arms  for 
its  independence,  will  give  due  weight  to  our 
exertions ;  and  the  result,  with  the  assistance  of 
heaven,  will  be  such  as  must  fulfil  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  every  friend  of  order  and  of  peace." 

The  forces  which  the  allies  brought  into 
the  field,  were  very  numerous.  The  line  of  ope- 
rations being  very  extensive,  they  were  divided 
into  three  main  armies.  The  first,  which  might 
be  termed  the  grand  Bohemian  army,  and  esti- 
mated at  180,000  men,  was  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg.  This  army  was  posted 
on  the  Ersburg  mountains,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Culm,  within  twenty  miles  of  Dresden.  The 
second,  termed  the  Silesian  army,  and  amounting 
to  100,000  men,  was  commanded  by  General 
Blucher.  The  third  army,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  was  stationed  in  Bran- 
denburg, for  the  defence  of  Berlin,  and  consisted 
of  110,000  men. 

In  the  orders  given  by  Prince  Von  Schwartzen- 
berg to  his  army,  August  17,  he  observed: 
"  We  do  not  singly  undertake  this  combat:  we 
stand  in  the  same  ranks  with  all  that  Europe  has 
to  oppose  of  greatness  and  activity,  against  the 
powerful  opponent  of  her  peace  and  liberty. 
Austria,  R.issia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  England, 
Spain  -  all  join  their  united  endeavors  for  the 
same  end,  for  a  well-founded  and  durable  peace, 
a  reasonable  distribution  of  strength  among  the 


different  states,  and  the  independence  of  eveiy 
single  power.  It  is  not  against  Fran.'e,  bat 
against  the  domineering  power  of  France  out  of 
her  own  borders,  that  this  great  alliance  has 
raised  itself." 

Hostilities  recommenced  with  several  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  the  allied  armies.  General 
Moreau  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the 
allied  army  under  Prince  Scwarfzenberg.  This  ge- 
neral was  more  reputed  for  the  merit  of  his  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Valley  of  Hell 
(1796)  than  Bonaparte  for  the  battle  of  Afarengo, 
as  the  merit  of  that  battle  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Desaix,  who  saved  the  army  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life.  But  the  retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest  belonged  entirely  to  Moreau  ;  and 
the  Austrians,  as  well  as  the  French,  were  so  pe- 
netrated with  the  merit  of  it,  that  the  Archduke 
Charles  would  not  suffer  the  pillar  to  be  defaced 
upon  which  the  French  soldiers  had  recorded  this 
retreat ;  a  singular  proof  both  of  the  value  of  this 
military  act,  and  of  the  generosity  of.  the  arch- 
duke. 

An  important  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
Crown-prince  of  Sweden.  On  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  concentrating 
the  corps  of  the  Dukes  of  Reggio  and  Belluno, 
and  Padua,  and  of  Generals  Bertrand  and  Reg- 
nier,  forming  more  than  70,000  men,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Bareuth,  and  every  thing  announcing  on 
thle  part  of  his  troops  a  rapid  march  upon  Berlin, 
the  prince-royal  made  the  following  dispositions. 

The  third  Prussian  corps,  commanded  by  Bu- 
low,  placed  two  divisions  between  Hernersdorf 
and  Klein  Berin.  One  division  occupied  Mit- 
tenwalde  and  another  Trebbin,  in  order  to  mask 
the  whole  movement.  The  fourth  Prussian  corps, 
under  Tauenzein,  united  at  Blankenfelde.  The 
Swedish  army  left  Potsdam  on  the  22d,  at  two 
or.  TO.  proceeded  upon  Saarmund,  passed  the  de- 
files, and  took  post  at  Ruhlsdorff.  The  Russian 
army  followed  the  Swedish  army  »nd  took  post 
at  Gutergatze.  General  CzernichefF  guarded  Be- 
letz  and  Treunbritzen  with  3,000  Cossacks  and  a 
brigade  of  light  infantry. 

The  secret  agents  announced  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  to  pass  by  Luckau  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bareuth.  General  Czernicheft'  executed 
his  orders  with  his  usual  intelligence,  and  carried 
alarm  and  uneasiness  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
columns.  General  Hinchfeldf,  who  had  received 
orders  to  proceed  from  the  environs  of  Magde- 
burgh  to  Brandenburgh  and  Potsdam,  and  from 
Potsdam  to  Saarmund,  made  a  rapid  movement 
of  five  Swedish  miles  in  ten  hours. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  the  enemy  at- 
tacked General  Thumen  at  Trebbin,  on  the  22d, 
in  the  morning.  Their  superiority  determined  the 
general  to  evacuate  that  post.  The  enemy  ad- 
vanced successively,  and  occupied  all  the  inter- 
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va!  between  Mifferwald  and  the  Saare,  covered 
by  woods  and  flanked  by  marshes.  The  ad- 
vanced posJs  fell  back  slowly,  and  covered  ihe 
front  of  the  line.  On  the  23d,  in  the  morning, 
the  corps  of  General  Bertrand  debouched  upon 
General  Tauenzein.  The  latter  repulsed  him, 
and  made  some  prisoners. 

Tl'e  village  of  Gross  Beren,  against  which  the 
7ih  French  corps  auda  strong  reserve  wasdirected, 
was  taken  by  him.  The  Duke  of  Reggie's  corps 
proceeded  upon  Ahrendorff.  By  the  occupation  of 
Gross  Beren  the  enemy  was  at  1 ,000  toises  from 
the  centre  of  the  camp.  General  Bulow  received 
orders  to  attack  it;  he  executed  it  with  the  de- 
cision of  a  skilful  general.  The  cannonade  was 
warm  for  some  hours.  The  troops  advanced  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  artillery,  and  fell  with 
the  bayonet  upon  the  7th  corps,  which  had  de- 
ployed in  the  plain,  and  which  marched  boldly 
upon  the  camp.  There  were  several  charges  of 
cavalry  against  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Padua, 
which  did  great  honor  to  the  Prussian  general, 
Oppen.  The  Russian  and  Swedish  army  were 
in  battle,  and  waited  the  deploying  of  the  other 
enemy's  corps  to  attack  them  at  the  same  time. 
General  Winzingerode  was  at  the  head  of  10,000 
horse,  and  the  Count  de  Woronzow  at  the  head 
of  the  Russian  infantry.  Marshal  Count  Stedingk, 
in  front  of  the  Swedish  line,  bad  his  cavalry  in 
reserve. 

The  village  of  Ruhlsdorff,  situated  in  front  of 
his  camp,  was  furnished  with  infantry,  in  order 
to  keep  open  the  communication  with  General 
Bulow.  The  other  corps  of  the  enemy's  army 
not  having  debouched  from  the  woods,  the  Rus- 
sian and  Swedish  army  did  not  stir. 

However,  the  enemy  menacing  the  village  of 
Ruhlsdorff,  and  having  already  pushed  his  tirail- 
leurs against  the  light  Swedish  troops  placed  in 
front  of  that  village,  the  prince  ordered  some  bat- 
talions, supported  by  artillery,  to  re-inforce  the 
advanced  posts,  and  Colonel  Cardell  was  directed 
to  push  on  with  a  battalion  of  flying-artillery  to 
take  the  enemy  in  flank. 

Hitherto  the  results  of  the  affair  of  Gross  Beren 
were  tweny-six  cannon,  thirty  caissons,  much 
baggage,  and  1,500  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
forty  officers,  and  the  colonel  of  Uhlans  of  the  Saxon 
guard,  and  several  lieutenant-colonels  and  French 
majors.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  enemy  was  very  considerable,  and  the  woods 
were  filled  with  stragglers,  whom  the  light  ca- 
valry were  bringing  in  every  moment. 

The  enemy  retired  beyond  Trebbin,  which  was 
already  occupied  by  two  regiments  of  Cossacks. 
Generals  Bulow,  Tauenzein,  and  O'Rourke  were 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  whole  light 
Russian  cavalry. 

The  prince-royal  found  among  the  prisoners, 
officers  and  soldiers  who  bad  served  under  his 


orders,  and  who  shed  tears  of  joy  in  seeing  their    BOOK  X. 
old  general  again. 

Four  important  victories  were  afterwards  ra-  *p-  • 
pidly  obtained  by  the  allied  armies — first,  that 
of  Dresden  ; — secondly,  that  over  Vandamme  at 
Culm  and  Toplitz; — thirdly,  that  of  Blucher  over 
Macdonald  on  the  Katzbach  ; — and  fourthly,  that 
of  the  crown-prince  over  Ney  near  Wittenberg. 

The  circumstances  of  the  first  battle,  the  at- 
tack of  Dresden,  were  as  follow  : — The  allied 
armies,  upon  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice, 
were  for  the  greater  part  posted  on  the  further  side 
of  the  mountains  of  Bohemia;  the  French  armies 
being  at  Dresden,  and  between  that  town  and  the 
foot  of  the  same  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  side 
of  Saxony.  Bonaparte  had  selected  Dresden 
as  a  post  almost  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  stretch- 
ing over  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  and  presenting  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  right  and  left  bank  of  this 
river.  Dresden,  which  the  Prussians,  in  their 
former  wars,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  were  ac- 
customed to  enter  almost  without  a  siege,  was,  by 
the  forethought  and  genius  of  Bonaparte,  erected 
into  an  entrenched  camp,  and  improved  into  an 
almost  impenetrable  fortress.  Here  he  concen- 
trated his  force*,  and  prepared  for  the  attack  of 
the  allies.  Now,  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  the  plan  of  the  allies  was  double, — in 
the  first  place  they  divided  their  army  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  was  to  take  its  own  line  of 
operation.  One  of  these  divisions,  under  the 
Prussian  general,  Blucher,  was  to  march  directly 
forwards,  and  to  threaten  the  enemy  in  front.  The 
other  division,  composed  of  the  main  Russian 
army,  under  the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
as  likewise  of  General  Kleist's  Prussian  corps, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  army,  was 
to  move  at  the  same  time  on  a  line  immediately  to 
Dresden,  and  thus  to  direct  itself  towards  the 
enemy's  flank  and  rear,  whilst  Blucher  was  ad- 
vancing against  (heir  front. 

The  first  and  principal  division,  thus  directed 
against  Dresden,  accordingly  moved  upon  the 
projected  line  on  the  days  of  the  20th  and  21st 
of  August,  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  allied 
army  were  encamped  in  front  of  Dresden.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  enemy  withdrew  from 
the  surrounding  ground  into  the  town,  and  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  attack  them  in  their 
very  entrenchments.  This  attack  was  one  of  the 
most  gallant  achievements  in  the  war,  and  failed 
of  success  only  because  the  walls  were  too  strong 
to  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  enemy, 
covered  by  his  entrenchments,  was  thus  enabled 
to  repel  the  assault;  and  the  allies,  after  repeated 
efforts,  retreated.  This  retreat,  in  the  language 
of  Bonaparte,  was  converted  into  a  victory  upon 
his  own  part ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  spirit 
of  the  allied  army,  which  could  have  led  them, 
instead  of  awaiting  his  attack,  to  issue  from  the 
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BOOK  X.  passes  of  Bohemia  in  search  of  him,  and  to  attack 
him  in  the  very  centre  of  his  strong  hold.  All 
the  circumstances  of  this  affair  display  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  allies;  and  the  retreat  itself 
was  marked  with  all  the  results  of  victory. 

The  second  of  these  victories  was  that  over 
Vandamme,  near  Culm  and  Toplitz.  The  allied 
armies,  having  been  foiled  in  their  attack  on 
Dresden,  but  having  nobly  stood  their  ground 
in  a  great  battle  with  Bonaparte  in  person,  on  the 
27ih,  began  their  retreat  towards  the  Bohemian 
mountains  on  the  28th,  and  were  followed  on 
different  roads  by  the  French  corps.  Vandamme 
committed  an  error  in  descending  the  moun- 
tains of  Culm,  and  attacking  the  allies  in  the 
valley.  The  allies,  supporting  his  attack  in  front, 
moved  two  corps  of  troops  upon  his  flanks — the 
one  upon  his  right,  and  the  other  upon  his  left. 
Whilst  these  operations  were  making,  General 
Kleist,  who  was  in  the  rear,  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  high  road  behind  the  position  of  Van- 
damme's  corps,  who  now  accordingly  found  him- 
self surrounded.  The  result  was  the  total  annihi- 
lation of  one  complete  corps  of  the  French  army, 
and,  what  very  seldom  occurs,  the  capture  of  the 
person  of  the  general,  and  nearly  his  whole  staff. 
The  third  great  success  of  the  allies,  that  of 
General  Blucher  over  Macdonald,  was  not  less 
complete.  General  Blucher,  as  has  before  been 
related,  moved  towards  the  front  of  the  enemy  in 
Lusatia,  whilst  the  main  or  grand  allied  force 
moved  direct  upon  Dresden.  General  Blucher 
fought  several  minor  affairs  with  good  success, 
till  he  was  attacked  on  the  21st  by  Bonaparte  in 
person  ;  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  behind 
the  Katzbacb.  Bonaparte  having  thus  repelled 
him,  returned  in  haste  to  Dresden,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  night  of  the  22d,  having  left  Mac- 
donald in  command  of  the  French  troops  in  front 
ef  General  Blucher.  Macdonald  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bober,  which  he  ventured  to  cross. 
On  the  night  of  the  26tb  and  27ih  the  river  was 
swelled  by  a  sudden  inundation,  and  Macdonald 
found  that  his  columns  were  separated  from  each 
other.  General  Blucher  immediately  perceived 
his  advantage,  and,  availing  himself  of  it,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  scattered  columns  with 
the  greatest  effect. 

The  fourth  great  victory  of  the  allies  was  that 
of  the  crown-prince  over  Marshal  Key.  This 
marshal  was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  to 
Berlin,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Prussian  army  interposed  between 
Torgau  and  that  city.  Highly  fo  the  credit  and 
glory  of  the  Prussian  army,  of  40,000  men  only, 
they  withstood  for  a  whole  day  the  attack  made 
upon  them  hy  Ney  and  Oudinot  with  a  force 
nearly  double. 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  the  crown- 
prince  arrived  with  an  army  of  nearly  70,000  men, 
aud  immediately  fell  upon  the  French  advanced- 


corps.  The  result  was  the  destruction  of  a  third 
corps  of  the  French  army,  the  Swedes  having 
taken  18,000  prisoners,  and  driven  the  enemy  to 
Torgau  and  Wittenbergh. 

Such,  therefore,  were  the  fruits  of  these  vic- 
tories, namely,  the  destruction  of  three  corps, 
Vandamme's,  Macdonald's,  and  Ney's,  and  the 
capture  of  nearly  45,000  prisoners. 

During  the  gallant  assault  upon  Dresden,  Ge- 
neral Moreau,  while  in  earnest  conversation  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  operations,  had 
both  his  legs  carried  off  by  a  cannon-shot,  the 
ball  going  through  his  horse.  He  died  of  the 
wound,  September  2.  The  following  was  the 
emperor's  letter  to  Madam  Moreau,  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion : 

"  Madam, — When  the  dreadful  misfortune 
which  befel  General  Moreau,  close  at  my  side, 
deprived  me  of  the  talents  and  experience  of 
that  great  man,  I  indulged  the  hope  that,  by 
care,  we  might  still  be  able  to  preserve  him  to 
his  family  and  to  ray  friendship.  Providence  has 
ordered  it  otherwise.  He  died  as  he  lived,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  a  strong  and  steady  mind. 
There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  great  miseries 
of  life,  that  of  seeing  them  participated.  In  Rus- 
sia, Madam,  you  will  find  these  sentiments  every 
where;  and  if  it  suit  you  to  fix  your  residence 
there,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  embellish  the 
existence  of  a  personage  of  whom  I  make  it  my 
sacred  duty  to  be  the  consoler  and  the  support. 
I  intreat  you,  Madam,  to  rely  upon  it  irrevocably, 
never  to  let  me  be  in  ignorance  of  any  circum- 
stance in  which  I  can  he  of  any  use  to  you,  and 
to  write  directly  to  me  always.  To  prevent  your 
wishes  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me.  The  friendship 
I  vowed  to  your  husband  exists  beyond  the  grave, 
and  I  have  no  other  means  of  shewing  it,  at  least 
in  part,  towards  him,  than  by  doing  every  thing- 
in  my  power  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  his  family. 
In  these  sad  and  cruel  circumstances,  accept,  ma- 
dam, these  marks  of  friendship,  and  the  assurance 
of  all  ray  sentiments,  "  ALEXANDER. 

«  Toplitz,  6th  of  Sept.  1813." 

Twice  did  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  his 
guards  and  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa, 
make  offensive  movements  upon  the  left  of  the 
army  of  Germany,  and  here  was  he  compelled,  by 
circumstances,  to  retire  with  precipi'ation  and  loss. 
Wittgenstein,  with  great  bravery,  defended  his 
post  at  Dohna  against  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  retreating  inflicted  a  greater  loss 
on  his  adversary  than  what  he  himself  sustained. 
On  the  9th  Bonaparte  fought  in  person,  and  the 
allies  only  retreated  that  they  might  reach  a 
more  convenient  scene  to  give  battle.  The  French 
began  the;r  advance  on  the  allies,  and  though 
the  Prussian  and  Russian  force  in  front  of  Top- 
litz was  greatly  out-numbered  by  the  enemy,  it 
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was  still  determined,  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
to  give  them  battle.  Bonaparte  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  put  his  fortune  on  the  cast,  and  he  be- 
gan his  retreat,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  into 
Bohemia,  but  be  was  disappointed  by  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  allies,  and  compelled  to  fall 
back  into  Dresden  in  the  character  of  a  fugitive. 
On  the  13th,  the  advanced  guards  of  General 
Blucher's  army  was  at  Baulzen,  and  continued 
its  movement  upon  Dresden,  pursuing  the  French 
troops  as  they  retreated. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  having  united,  on  the 
16th,  a  great  part  of  the  remains  of  the  armies 
which  had  been  opposed  to  General  Blucher  and 
the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  with  the  1st,  2d, 
and  14th  corps  d'armee,  had  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  guards  towards  Nolleadorf.  He  in- 
tended making  a  serious  operation  against  Bohe- 
mia, and  for  this  purpose,  at  noon,  caused  a  co- 
lumn to  file  off  at  Nollendorf. 

His  serene,  highness,  the  commanding  Prince 
of  Schwartzenberg,  had  given  orders,  that  all  the 
advanced  posts  should  fall  back  into  the  position 
at  Culm,  and  there  await  the  enemy.  The  villages 
of  Arbesau,  Daliscb,  Prenitz,  and  Johnsdorf, 
were  relinquished  to  him.  A  lively  cannonade 
commenced.  The  corps  of  the  generals  of  artil- 
lery Counts  Colloredo  and  Meerveldt,  defiled  by 
the  way  of  German  Neudorff  and  Reinilz,  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy,  whilst  Count  Von  Witt- 
genstein caused  the  Prussians,  under  General 
Von  Ziethen,  to  advance  in  masses  of  infantry  on 
the  enemy's  front.  The  enemy  shewed  conti- 
nually more  masses  of  soldiers,  and  every  thing 
for  him  depended  on  his  gaining  ground  to  de- 
bouch. The  cavalry  of  the  guards  attacked  the 
batteries  of  the  allies  with  great  resolution,  whilst 
the  French  masses  of  infantry  kept  up  a  murder- 
ous fire  on  all  sides. 

At  tkis  important  moment  a  squadron  of  Hesse 
Homburg  hussars,  supported  by  the  brave  Prus- 
sian cavalry,  cut  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The 
Austrian  infantry  followed  them  with  the  utmost 
coolness.  The  enemy  was  every  where  forced 
back,  and  driven  in  the  greatest  disorder  unto  the 
heights  of  Nollendorf.  The  French  general,  Kreut- 
zer,  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  standard,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allied  army;  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  amounted  to  more  than  2,000  men. 
A  thick  fog  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  pre- 
•»erved  the  enemy's  column**  from  unavoidable 
destruction.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  a  horse 
wounded  under  him. 

General  Waimoden,  commanding  a  body  of  the 
allied  troops  on  the  lower  Elbe,  having  been  in- 
formed that  Davoust  had  detached  General  Pe- 
cheux,  with  his  corps,  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  crossed  that  river  on  the  14th  of  September, 
near  Domitz,  and  inarched  to  meet  him ;  on  the 
16th,  he  brought  the  enemy  to  action,  whom  h« 
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entirely  defeated  and  dispersed,  with  a  loss  of 
from  1,500  to  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
1,500  prisoners,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  allies  now  began  to  put  in  execution  a 
grand  plan  of  co-operation,  which  was  to  be  de- 
cisive of  the  result  of  the  campaign. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  having  rendered  the 
army  of  reserve  under  General  Benningsen  dis- 
poseable  for  active  service,  that  general  marched 
from  the  Saxon  frontier  in  Silesia  into  Bohemia, 
and  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  by  Aus- 
sig  and  Leutmeritz,  in  the  first  days  of  October. 

On  the  7th,  a  report  was  received,  that  General 
Blucber,  by  the  most  rapid  and  brilliant  move- 
ment that  had  been  made  during  this  war,  march- 
ed from  Elsterwerda  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
Elster,  near  the  town  of  that  name,  and  having 
crossed  by  the  bridge  he  carried  with  him,  de- 
feated the  French  corps  at  Wartemberg,  driving 
its  remains  to  Wittenberg,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced within  reach  of  the  prince-royal,  who  had 
bridges  at  Rosslau  and  Acken. 

On  the  8tb,  accounts  were  received  at  Commo- 
tau,  that  the  prince-royal  had  crossed  the  Elbe, 
and  was  in  communication  with  Blucher.  On 
that  day,  a  general  advanee  was  made  from  all 
the  posts  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  including  Ge- 
neral Beuningsen's  army. 

It  was  now  evident,  that  Bonaparte  had  left 
Dresden,  and  was  concentrating  his  army  at 
Leipsic,  at  Wurzen,  and  Eulenburg:  the  King 
of  Saxony  following  with  his  family. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  left  Commotau  in  the 
night  of  the  8tb,  followed  by  the  reserve  of  his 
army. 

The  remainder  of  the  grand  army  had  proceed- 
ed down  the  Elster  by  Zeist  and  Pegau  to  Lut- 
zen,  on  its  left,  and  to  Borna  and  Espenheim  on 
its  right.  General  Blucher  having  moved  to  Halle, 
a  direct  communication  was  opened,  through 
Merseberg,  with  that  general  and  the  prince- 
royal. 

The  enemy  shewed  a  line  of  troops  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Groben,  Golsa,  Stormenthal,  and  Kora, 
between  the  Pleiss  and  the  Partha,  which  having 
been  attacked  by  Count  Wittgenstein  and  Gene- 
ral Klenau,  on  the  13th,  a  considerable  affair 
took  place,  in  which  the  enemy  was  dislodged  on 
his  right,  and  it  would  have  been  more  serious  if 
the  field-marshal,  who  came  up,  had  not  judged 
it  premature,  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

During  this  period,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
concert,  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  was  signed, 
which  opened  new  lines  of  communication  to  the 
south.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  8th,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Bavarian  troops, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  should  co-ope- 
rate for  the  attainment  of  a  general  peace. 

Bonaparte  had  made  a  movement  upon  Witten- 
berg, and  sent  troops  to  destroy,  or  to  oblige  the 
10  G 
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BOOK  X.  allies  to  destroy,lhe  bridges  at  Rosslau  and  Acken, 
pushing1  a  small  corps  to  Zerbst,  by  which  he 
gave  some  ground  to  believe,  that  he  meant  to 
ni;-irch  down  the  right  bank  of  the  3Iulda,  to  pass 
the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg1,  and  to  repass  again  at 
Magdeburg-.  This  feint  hadthe  effect  of  inducing; 
the  prince-royal  to  fall  back  to  Cothen,  where  he 
assembled  his  army.  Finding-,  however,  that  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  had  no  other  consequence,  he  decided  to 
return  to  General  Blucher,  and  to  take  his  post  in 
the  general  action  with  that  general. 

Reports  having  been  received  of  the  inarch  of 
General  Benningsen  and  Count  Colloredo,  the 
army  marched  on  the  15th  from  Altenberg  to 
Pegau,  (the  place  of  assembly  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Lititzen);  and  it  was  determiired  lo 
attack  the  enemy  the  following  morning.  Ac- 
cordingly the  heads  of  all  the  columns  advanced 
towards  the  enemy's  position  at  day-break  on  the 
16th  ;  General  Blucher  by  Schenditz  to  Golitz 
and  Wetteritz ;  General  Giulay  by  Lulzen,  on 
Lindenau ;  General  Count  Meerveldt  between 
the  Elster  and  Pleisse,  on  Connewitz;  General 
Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elster,  in  the  same  direction,  to  support  Count 
Wittgenstein,  towards  Wachaw,  with  General 
Kleist  on  his  right,  towards  Liebert  Wolkowitz  ; 
and  General  Klenau  on  the  extreme  right  towards 
Fuchshayn  on  the  Criminal  road. 

The  enemy  occupied  the  only  ridge  in  this  plain 
in  front  of  the  named  places,  behind  the  centre  of 
which,  towards  Leipsic,  Bonaparte's  tent  was 
pitched.  He  was  also  in  force  at  Connewitz,  on 
the  side  of  General  Giulay's  advance,  and  towards 
General  Blucher. 

At  half-past  nine,  immediately  on  the  emperor's 
arrival  on  the  field,  the  cannonade  began  with 
Count  Wittgenstein's  corps,  and  immediately  ex- 
tended to  both  flanks  on  the  whole  position,  and 
was  continued  without  any  intermission  till  after 
dark  at  ni<rht. 

Count  Wittgenstein  almost  immediately  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  heights  opposed  to  him,  and 
the  whole  ridge  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
the  allies ;  but  a  large  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  opposed  to  General  Kleist,  occasioned  a 
continual  contest  during  the  whole  morning. 

Count  Meerveldt  having  advanced  to  Conne- 
wit/,  beyond  the  right  of  the  force  opposed  to 
Count  Wittgenstein,  repaired  the  bridge  which 
had  been  destroyed  on  the  Pleisse  at  Lolitz, 
and  was  about  to  pass  over,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, his  horse  was  killed,  and  himself  taken 
prisoner  by  a  column  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  division  of  the  allies  re- 
tiring. 

At  the  same  time  Murat,  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense body  of  cavalry,  appeared  on  the  ridge,  on 
the  right  of  Count  Wittgenstein;  and  judging 


that  he  bad  time  to  attack  before  the  Russian  re- 
serve could  come  up  to  him,  he  sent  on  the  light 
artillery  of  the  guard,  and  immediately  afterward* 
charged  with  his  masses  of  cavalry.  The  Russian 
reserve  had  broken  ground  in  its  front,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  cuirassiers  to  meet 
him  with  the  velocity  they  desired  ;  but  the  ca- 
valry of  Count  Wittgenstein's  corps  attacked  him 
in  flank,  and  he  retired  with  as  much-precipitation 
as  he  advanced. 

During  the  preparation  of  Murat's  attack,  the 
Austrian  cavalry  was  greatly  distinguished  ;  they 
made  nine  charges  on  the  enemy's  right,  in  some  of 
which  they  sweptthe  whole  front  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  Russian  cuirassiers  having  advanced, 
together  with  the  guards  and  grenadiers,  and  the 
latter  having  occupied  a  wood  on  their  right,  no 
further  attack  was  mad«  ;  but  the  cannonade  and 
fire  of  the  tirailleurs  continued  till  after  dark, 
when  the  troops  lay  upon  their  arms,  upon  the 
ground  they  occupied. 

General  Ginlay,  opposed  by  superior  force, 
could  not  penetrate.  General  Blucher  had  a 
brilliant  action,  and  defea'ed  the  force  opposed  to 
him,  taking  upwards  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  an 
eagle,  and  more  than  2,000  prisoners. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  Count  Witt- 
genstein's corps  appeared  on  the  ground  from 
whence  he  had  driven  the  enemy,  but.  the  heads 
of  columns  of  the  French  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  on  their  right  on  the  same  ridge,  the  can- 
non on  each  side  almost  within  musket-shot,  and 
the  videtles  within  pislol-shot;  and  in  this  atti- 
tude the  armies  remained  the  whole  day,  without 
firing  a  shot,  except  some  accidental  skirmishing 
by  the  advanced  men.  Three  great  corps  were 
advancing  rapidly  to  join  the  allies  ;  it  was  there- 
fore evidently  not  to  their  advantage  to  renew  the 
attack,  unless  either  General  Blucher,  or  the 
field-marshal,  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  in 
which  case  either  would  have  advanced  immedi- 
ately to  support  the  other.  Count  Colloredo  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Magdeborn  at  noon,  and  in 
the  evening  relieved  Count  Wittgenstein,  who  be- 
came his  support.  In  the  evening  also  part  of 
General  Benningsen's  corps  arrived,  and  would 
havt"  immediately  inarched  upon  the  enemy's 
flank,  had  not  the  general  been  made  acquainted, 
while  framing  his  attack,  that  the  action  was  post- 
poned. The  prince-royal  also  sent  notice,  that  he 
would  arrive  on  General  Blucher's  left  by  tht 
afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

On  the  18th,  the  disposition  for  a  general  ac- 
tion was  carried  into  effect ;  Marshal  Schwartzen- 
berg's  order  of  battle,  from  left  to  right,  was  as 
follows : — Count  Colloredo's  corps,  supported  by 
the  Austrian  reserve,  and  connected  with  General 
Meervcldt's  corps;  Count  Wittgenstein  and  Gen. 
Kleist  supported  the  Russian  reserve;  General 
Klenau,  bis  right  a  little  brought  forward,  sup- 
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ported  also  by  Russian  grenadiers  ;  General  Ben- 
ningsen,  his  "right  still  more  advanced  towards 
Posa ;  beyond  the  morass  ou  his  right,  General 
Bubna,  and  Count  PlatotF  were  advanced,  con- 
necting between  General  Benningseu  and  the 
prince-royal. 

General  Blucfcer  was  to  advance  between  his 
royal  highness  and  the  great  morass  which  ex- 
tends from  Merseburg  to  Leipsic ;  and  General 
Giulay  in  his  original  direction  from  Lut/.en  upon 
Lindenau. 

The  village  of  Liebert  Wolkowitz  was  the 
point  to  which  all  the  attacks,  under  the  direction 
of  the  field-marshal,  were  to  point ;  the  corps  ad- 
vancing towards  a  central  point,  thereby  becom- 
ing gradually  more  closely  connected,  and  the 
more  distant  corps  on  the  right  advancing  first. 

The  enemy  occupied  the  villages  with  masses 
in  their  rear,  but  the  more  distant  posts  were 
carried  without  being  much  supported,  the  masses 
retiring  with  precipitation  towards  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic.  All  the  villages,  however,  were  de- 
fended with  cannon,  which  rendered  the  action 
and  the  cannonade  general  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  plain.  Some  of  the  villages  nearest  Leip- 
sic were  most  obstinately  disputed.  The  whole 
Elain  was  covered  with  bodies  of  dead  men  and 
orses;  and  the  ruins  of  the  villages  were  full  of 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying.  Every  part  of  the 
combination  succeeded.  General  Blucher's  left, 
connected  with  the  prince-royal's  advanced  corps, 
consisting  of  the  Russians  arid  Prussians,  came 
into  action  in  the  afternoon,  having  approached 
by  Taucha.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
by  far  the  most  serious  and  obstinate  efforts  of  at- 
tack and  defence  were  made  at  the  villages  of 
Stetteritz  and  Probsteyda,  the  former  of  which 
was  taken  and  re-taken  several  times ;  the  latter 
held  out  till  dark.  Napoleon  was  several  hours 
between  these  villages,  animating  bis  men,  and 
sending  in  fresh  troops  till  dark ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  were  most  gallantly  defended. 
A  large  body  of  Westphalian  and  Saxon  troops, 
with  22  pieces  of  artillery,  came  over  to  the  allies 
during  the  action. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  with  his  army 
during  the  whole  of  the  three  days ;  on  the  first 
he  was  joined  in  the  field  by  the  king,  who  had 
remained  at  Toplitz,  and  had  accompanied  Gen. 
Benningsen's  army  in  its  actions  near  Pirna,  and 
before  Dresden. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  arrived,  and  joined  the  other  monarchs 
near  the  village  of  Probsteyda,  where  their  ma- 
jesties remained  till  dark. 

The  enemy  had  then  been  driven  from  every 
part  of  his  position,  into  a  circle  within  cannon- 
shot  of  Leipsic,  from  whence  a  column  had  already 
begun  its  march  towards  the  south-west.  In  the 
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were  abandoned,  and  occupied  by  the  allies;  but  — • 

Bonaparte  continued  to  hold  Leipsic,  and  the  CHAP.  IX. 
villages  connected  with  the  suburbs,  with  a  strong    ~~*~*C* 
rear -guard  towards  the  allies. 

Early  qn  tfie  JJHh,  the  Emperor  Alexander  re- 
ceived a  .flag  of  truce,  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  offering  to  capitulate  to  save  the 
town.  His  imperial  majesty  gave  bis  answer  aloud, 
in  the  hearing  of  many  hundred  officers,  with  re- 
markable force'and  dignity:  he  said,  in  substance, 
that  an  army  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  and  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  could  not  be  stopped  a  moment 
by  considerations  for  the  town ;  that,  therefore, 
the  gates  must  be  immediately  opened,  and,  in 
that  case,  the  most  strict  discipline  should  be  ob- 
served ;  that  if  the  German  troops  in  the  place 
chose  to  join  their  countrymen  in  this  army,  they 
should  be  received  as  brothers  ;  but  that  he  con- 
sidered any  proposal  sent,  while  Napoleon  was  at 
hand,  as  extremely  suspicious,  as  he  well  knew 
the  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with;' that  as  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  personally,  who  had  taken  a  line 
of  determined  hostility,  he  gave  no  answer,  and 
declined  making  any  communication. 

The  heavy  cannon  and  columns  of  attack  were 
ordered  to  advance.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
prince-royal  attacked  and  stormed  the  city  on  the 
other  side,  a  Prussian  corps  being  the  first  in  the 
square. 

General  Toll,  who  had  been  sent  with  the 
Saxon  flag  of  truce,  to  ensure  the  correct  delivery 
of  the  message,  was,  at  that  moment,  in  the 
King  of  Saxony's  apartment,  and,  running  out, 
called  to  the  Saxon  guards  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  which  they  instantly  did  ;  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  Baden  and  Wurtemburg 
troops.  The  action  continued  some  time  in  the 
further  part  of  the  town,  and,  before  it  ceased,  the 
emperor  and  the  king  entered  with  the  field- 
marshal,  and  met  the  prince-royal  at  the  door  of 
the  King  of  Saxony  s  quarters.  Gen.  Blucher 
arrived  also  at  the  same  time.  All  the  cannon 
was  taken. 

Thus  the  allies  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
Bonaparte  left  Leipsic  at  nine  in  the  morning  of 
October  19,  and  retired  with  such  precipitation 
and  disorder,  that  Generals  Regnier,  Lauriston, 
Bertrand,  and  several  others,  were  taken  in  Leip- 
sic or  near  it.  The  intention  of  the  enemy  being 
apparent,  the  Russian  reserve,  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  least  engaged,  marched  at  an 
early  hour  up  the  Elster,  to  endeavour  to  stop 
him ;  Cossacks  having  been  already  detached 
under  the  Hettman  Count  Platoff,  to  destroy 
bridges,  and  to  occasion  every  possible  difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  General  Blucher  had  also 
detached  a  strong  corps,  to  go  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saale. 
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FRENCH  LOSS. 

16th  Oct.  Battle  with  Blucher      .     .     .  12,000 

Battle  with  the  Austrians      .  15,000 

18th  Oct.  IQ  the  battle  with  the  whole 
allied  force,  killed,  wounded, 

and  prisoners        ....  60,000 

19th  Oct.  At  Leipsic 30,000 

By  desertion  of  Saxons,  &c.  25,000 

Total  loss  of  men     142,000 

Thus,  of  220,000  men,  not  more  than  78,000 
remained  after  the  19th,  and  these  were  dispersed 
and  dispirited,  and  closely  pursued.  Of  the  allies 
an  effective  army  of  200,000  men  still  remained. 


Besides  those  great  victories  obtained  by  the 
allied  armies,  there  were  others  of  less  import- 
ance, which  tended  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  a  powerful  enemy.  Lieutenant-general  Von 
Bulow  had  defeated  the  French  at  Luckau: 
the  battle  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  nine  at  night,  and  the  enemy's  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  2,500  men.  The  field  of  battle,  with 
its  suburb,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  of 
these  minor  triumphs  never  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  British  ambassador,  and  were  there- 
fore omitted  in  Lord  Cathcart's  communications, 
to  which,  for  the  sake  of  fidelity,  we  have  chiefly 
adhered. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Series  of  Actions  by  the  Army  under  the  Marquis  of  Wellington. — Defeat  of  Soult. — Surrender 
of  the  Enemy's  Post  at  Saragosta — The  British  Commander's  projected  Invasion  of  France. — 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees.— Siege  and  Capture  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  St.  Sebastian. — Mo- 
tives for  invading  France. — Critical  Situation  of  the  French  Empire. — Lord  Wellington'*  Ad- 
vance into  France. — Capture  of  Pamplona.— The  Enemy  driven  from  Bastan. — Retreat  of  Bona- 
parte from  Germany,  and  his  Arrival  in  Paris.— Emancipation  of  Holland. — Series  of  Vicloriet 
by  Lord  Wellington. 


HITHERTO,  for  nearly  two  years,  the  war  con- 
ducted by  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  was  ne- 
cessarily termed  the  war  in  Portugal ;  and  when 
the  success  of  the  British  army  and  of  its  gallant 
commanders  took  the  towns  of  Badajoz  and  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  and  thereby  transferred  their  direct 
operations  to  Spain,  its  name  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  After  the  victory  of 
Vittoria  it  became  the  war  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
a  few  days,  the  British  commander  and  his  army 
had  traversed  the  Peninsula  from  one  frontier  to 
the  other  ;  and  his  stages  were  marked  by  a  suc- 
cession of  triumphs. 

General  Clauzel,  with  two  or  three  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  not  having  been  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  was  occupied  in  the  As- 
turias,  and  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Biscay.  After 
his  intelligence  of  the  battle,  this  French  general, 
being  thereby  confounded  in  all  his  plans,  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  Asturias  to  the  Guerillas, 
though  at  the  same  time  apprehensive  that  his 
march  towards  the  routed  armies  would  be  inter- 
cepted. The  Marquis  of  Wellington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  Asturias,  sent  a  detachment 
of  considerable  force  towards  Logrona,  and 
another  towards  Tudela,  where  he  must  have 
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passed.  Notwithstanding  these  detachments  had 
been  most  judiciously  stationed,  General  Clauzel, 
partly  by  good  fortune,  and  partly  by  an  unex- 
ampled alacrity,  effected  his  escape,  and  ulti- 
mately put  himself  in  safety  at  Saragossa. 

General  Graham  had  hunted  the  enemy  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  had  crossed  the 
small  but  deep  mountain  river,  the  Bidast>oa,  which 
separates  France  from  Spain.  The  enemy,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  of  their 
cowardly  desertion  of  their  own  cause  in  that  me- 
morable contest,  collected  their  spirits,  and  made 
efforts,  in  some  degree,  to  recover  their  lost  cha- 
racter. General  Foy,  an  officer  of  known  merit, 
having  united  the  garrisons  of  Bilboa,  Tolosa,  aud 
Mondragon,  to  his  own  division  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  opposed  a  good  resistance  to  General 
Graham,  and,  upon  the  whole,  fought  with  bra  very 
and  courage. 

The  Spanish  army  of  reserve,  under  the  Count 
d'Abisbai,  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  siege  of  the  strong  [)ost  of 
Pancorvo,  on  the  high  Burgos  road.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  affair  they  acted  with  the  great- 
est gallantry,  and  at  length  accomplished  the  task 
assigned  to  them. 
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Lieut.-general  Sir  J.  Murray,  indeed,  thought 
himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tarragona, 
on  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Suchet,  which  occa- 
sioned much  disappointment,  as  this  expedition 
had  excited  great  interest.  The  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  performed  their  duty ;  they  took  the 
fort,  and  thereby,  as  they  imagined,  secured  the 
rear  of  Sir  John  Murray. 

Two  practicable  breaches  having  been  effected 
at  San  Sebastian,  July  24,  orders  were  given  that 
they  should  be  altacked  the  next  morning.  The 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  place  failed, 
with  considerable  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allied 
army. 

Marshal  Soult  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant 
de  PEmpereur  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  France,  by  a  decree  imperial,  on  the  1st  of 
July;  and  he  joined  and  took  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  13th;  which  having  been  joined, 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  by  the  corps  which 
had  been  in  Spain  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Clauzel,  and  by  other  reinforcements,  was  called 
the  army  of  Spain,  and  re-formed  into  nine  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  forming  the  right,  centre,  and 
left,  under  the  command  of  General  Reille;  Comte 
d'Erlon,«ind  General  Clauzel,  as  lieutenant-gene- 
rals, and  a  reserve  under  General  Villatte ;  and 
two  divisions  of  dragoons  and  one  of  light  cavalry, 
the  two  former  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Treillard  and  Tilly,  and  the  latter  under  the 
command  of  General  Pierre  Soult.  There  was 
besides  allotted  to  the  army  a  large  proportion  of 
artillery,  and  a  considerable  number  of  guns  had 
already  joined. 

The  allied  army  was  posted  in  the  passes  of 
the  mountains.  Major-general  Byng's  brigade 
of  British  infantry,  and  General  Murillo's  division 
of  Spanish  infantry,  were  on  the  right,  in  the  pass 
of  Roncesvalles.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  was  posted^at  Viscarret,  to  support  those 
troops :  and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  with  the  third  division,  at  Glaque,  in  re- 
serve. 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  occupied 
the  valley  of  Bastan,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
second  division,  nnd  the  Portuguese  division,  un- 
der the  Conde  de  Amarante,  detaching  General 
Campbell's  Portuguese  brigade  to  Los  Alduides, 
within  the  French  territory.  The  light  and 
seventh  divisions  occupied  the  heights  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  the  town  of  Vera,  and  the  Puerto 
<!<•  Kchalar,  and  kept  the  communication  with 
the  valley  of  Bastan;  and  the  sixth  division  was 
in  reserve  at  San  Estevan.  General  Longa's 
division  kept  the  communication  between  the 
troops  at  Vera,  and  those  under  Lieutenatit-oein;- 
ral  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  Marisclml  del 
Campo  Giron,  on  the  great  road.  The  Conde 
del  Abisbal  blockaded  Pamplona. 
59. 
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nsid  left  wings  of  his  army,  with  one  division  of 

his  centre,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  at  St.    Cn\p.  X 
Jean  de  Pied  de  Port,  and  on  the  25th  attacked, 
with    between    30    and    40,000    men,    General 
Byng's  post  at   Roncesvalles.       Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Sir  Lowry  Cole  moved    up   to    his    sup- 
port with  the  fourth   division,  and  these  officers 
were  enabled  to  maintain  their  post  throughout 
the  day.     But  the  enemy  turned  it  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Lowry  Cole 
considered  it  to  be  necessary  to  withdraw  in  the 
night;  and  he  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zubiri.     In  the  actions  which  took  place  on  this 
day,  the  20th  regiment  distinguished  themselves. 
Two  divisions  of  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army 
attacked   Sir   Rowland   Hill's    position    in    the 
Puerto  de  Maya,  at  the  bead  of  the  valley  of 
Uastan,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.     The 
lirunt  of  the  action  fell  upon  Major-general  Prin- 
gle's  and  Major-general  Walker's  brigades  in  the 
second  division,  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-general the  honorable  W.  Stewart.    These 
troops  were  at  first  obliged  to  give  way;    but 
having  been  supported  by  Major-general  Barnes's 
brigade  of  the  7th  division,  they  regained  that 
part  of  their  post,  which  was  the  key  of  the  whole, 
and  would  have  enabled  them  to  re-assume  it,  if 
circumstances  had  permitted  it ;  but  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  having  been  apprized  of  the  necessity  that 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  should  retire,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  his  troops  likewise  to  Irurita;  and 
the  enemy  did  not  advance  on  the  following  day 
beyond  the  Puerto  de  Maya. 

Notwithstanding  the  enemy's  superiority  of 
numbers,  they  acquired  but  little  advantage  over 
these  brave  troops  during  the  seveu  hours  they 
were  engaged.  All  the  regiments  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  The  conduct  of  the  82d  regiment, 
which  moved  up  with  Major-general  Barnes's 
brigade,  was  truly  gallant. 

Lord  Wellington  was  not  apprized  of  these 
events  till  late  in  the  night  of  the  25th  and  26th  ; 
and  he  adopted  immediate  measures  to  concentrate 
the  army  to  the  right,  still  providing  for  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian,  and  for  the  blockade  of  Pam- 
plona. This  would  have  been  effected  early  on 
the  27th,  only  that  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton  concurred  in  thinking  their  post  at  Zubiri  not 
tenable  for  the  time  during  whirl)  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  wait  in  it.  They,  therefore, 
retired  early  on  the  27th,  and  took  up  a  position 
to  cover  the  blockade  of  Pamplona,  having  the 
right,  consisting  of  the  third  division,  in  front  of 
Huarte,  and  extending  to  the  hilts  beyond  OIaz; 
and  the  left,  consisting  of  the  4th  division,  Major- 
general  Byng's,and  Brigadier-general  Campbell's 
Portuguese  brigade,  on  the  heights  in  front  of 
Villalba,  having  their  left  at  a  chapel  behind  So- 
10  H 
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and  their  rig-lit  resting-  upon  a  height  which  de- 

CHAP.  X.  fended  the  high  road  from  Zubiri  and  Ronces- 
'S*T>T>'/  valles.  General  Murillo's  division  of  Spanish 
infantry,  and  that  part  of  the  Conde  del  Abisbal's 
corps  not  engaged  in  the  blockade,  M'ere  in  reserve. 
From  the  latter,  the  regiment  of  TVavia,  and  that 
of  El  Principe,  were  detached  to  occupy  part  of 
the  bill  on  the  right  of  the  fourth  division,  by 
which  the  road  from  Zubiri  was  defended. 

The  British  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  were  placed  near  Huarte  on 
the  right,  being  the  only  ground  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  use  the  cavalry. 

The  British  commander-in^chief  joined  the  third 
and  fourth  divisions  just  as  they  were  taking  up 
their  ground  on  tl-.s  27th  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  enemy  formed  their  army  on  a  mountain ;  the 
front  of  which  extended  from  the  high  road  to 
Ostiz,  to  the  high  road  to  Zubiri;  and  they  placed 
one  division  on  their  left  of  that  road,  on  a  height, 
and  in  some  villages  in  front  of  the  third  division. 
They  had  here  also  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  In 
a  short  time  after  they  had  taken  up  their  ground, 
the  enemy  attacked  the  bill,  on  the  right  of  the 
fourth  division,  which  was  then  occupied  by  one 
battalion  of  the  4th  Portuguese  regiment,  and  by 
the  Spanish  regiment  of  Pravia.  The  troops  de- 
fended their  ground,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
it  with  the  bayonet.  Seeing  the  importance  of 
this  hill  to  their  position,  Lord  Wellington  rein- 
forced it  with  the  40th  regiment ;  and  this  regi- 
ment, with  the  Spanish  regiments  of  El  Principe 
and  Pravia,  held  it  from  this  time,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  efforts  of  the  enemy,  during  the  27th 
and  28th,  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  enemy  attacked 
this  height  on  the  27th,  they  took  possession  of 
the  village  of  Sorausen,  on  the  road  to  Ostiz,  by 
which  they  acquired  the  communication  by  that 
road,  and  they  kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry  along 
the  line  till  it  was  dark. 

Having  been  joined  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  by  the  sixth  division  of  infantry,  Lord  Wel- 
lington directed  that  the  heights  should  be  occu- 
pied on  the  left  of  the  valley  of  the  Lanz ;  and 
that  the  sixth  division  should  form  across  the 
valley  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  fourth  division, 
resting  their  right  on  Oricain,  and  their  left  upon 
the  heights  above-mentioned.  The  sixth  division 
had  scarcely  taken  their  position  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  very  large  force  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  been  assembled  in  the  village  of  So- 
rausec.  Their  front  was,  however,  so  well  de- 
fended by  the  fire  of  their  own  light  troops  from 
the  heights  on  their  left,  and  by  the  fire  from  the 
heights  occupied  by  the  fourth  division  and  Briga- 
dier-general Campbell's  Portuguese  brigade,  that 
the  enemy  were  soon  driven  back  with  immense 
loss,  from  a  fire  on  their  front,  both  flanks  and  rear. 


In  order  to  extricate  their  troops  from  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  they  found  themselves  in  their 
situation  in  the  valley  of  the  Lanz,  the  enemy 
now  attacked  the  height  on  which  the  left  of  the 
fourth  division  stood,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
7th  caradores,  of  which  they  obtained  a  momen- 
tary possession.  They  were  attacked,  however, 
again  by  the  7th  ca^adores,  supported  by  Major- 
general  Ross,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  were  driven  down  witii  great 
loss. 

The  battle  now  became  general  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the  fourth 
division,  and  in  every  part  in  favor  of  the  allied 
army,  excepting  where  one  battalion  of  the  10th 
Portuguese  regiment  of  Major-general  Camp- 
bell's brigade  was  posted.  This  Battalion  having 
been  overpowered,  and  having  been  obliged  to 
give  way  immediately  on  the  right  of  Major- 
general  Ross's  brigade,  the  enemy  established 
themselves  on  their  Tine,  and  Major-general  Ross 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  post. 

The  British  commander,  however,  ordered  the 
27th  and  48th  regiments  to  charge,  first  that 
body  of  the  enemy  which  had  first  established 
themselves  ou  the  height,  and  next  those  on  the 
left.  Both  attacks  succeeded,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  down  with  immense  loss;  and  the 
sixth  division  having  moved  forward  at  the  same 
time  to  a  situation  in  the  valley,  nearer  to  the 
left  of  the  fourth,  the  attack  upon  this  front 
ceased  entirely,  and  was  continued  but  faintly 
on  other  points  of  their  line.  In  the  course  of 
this  contest,  the  gallant  fourth  division,  which 
had  so  frequently  been  distinguished  in  this  army, 
surpassed  their  former  good  conduct.  Every  re- 
giment charged  with  the  bayonet;  and  the  40th, 
7th,  20th,  and  23d,  four  different  times.  Their 
officers  set  them  the  example,  and  Major-general 
Ross  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  The  Por- 
tuguese troops  likewise  behaved  admirably;  as 
did  also  the  Spanish  regiments  del  Principe  and 
Pravia. 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  been 
ordered  to  march  by  Lanz  upon  Lizasso,  as  soon 
as  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  had  moved  from  Zubiri;  and 
Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  from 
St.  Estevan,  to  the  same  place,  where  both  ar- 
rived on  the  28th,  and  the  seventh  division  came 
to  Marcalain. 

The  enemy's  force  which  had  been  in  front  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  followed  his  march,  and  ar- 
rived at  Ostiz  on  the  29th.  The  enemy  Urns  re- 
inforced, and  occupying  a  position  in  the  moun- 
tains which  appeared  little  liable  to  attack,  and 
finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on 
their  front,  determined  to  endeavour  to  turn  their 
left  by  an  attack  on  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps. 
They  reinforced,  with  one  division,  the  troops 
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which  had  been  already  opposed  to  him,  still  occu- 
pying the  same  points  in  the  mountain,  on  which 
was  formed  their  principal  force,  but  they  drew 
into  their  left  the  troops  which  occupied  the 
heights  opposite  the  third  division,  and  they  had, 
during  the  nights  of  the  29th  and  30th,  occupied 
in  strength  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on  the  allies' 
left  of  the  Lanz,  opposite  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
divisions,  thus  connecting1  their  right  in  their  po- 
sition with  the  divisions  detached  to  attack  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

Lord  Wellington,  however,  determined  to  at- 
tack their  position,  and  ordered  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  to  possess  himself  of 
the  top  of  the  mountain  in  his  front,  by  which  the 
enemy's  right  would  be  turned,  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Picton  to  cross  the  heights 
on  which  the  enemy's  left  bad  stood,  and  to  turn 
their  left  by  the  road  to  Roncesvalles.  AH  the 
arrangements  were  made  to  attack  the  front  of 
the  enemy's  position,  as  soon  as  the  effect  of 
these  movements  on  their  flanks  should  begin  to 
appear.  Major-general  the  Hon.  Edward  Paken- 
ham,  who  had  been  sent  to  take  the  command  of 
the  sixth  division,  (Major-general  Pack  having 
been  wounded,)  turned  the  village  of  Sorausen, 
as  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  mountain,  by  which  that  flank 
was  defended;  and  the  sixth  division,  and  Major- 
general  Byng's  brigade,  which  had  relieved  the 
fourth  division  on  the  left  of  their  position  on  the 
road  to  Ostiz,  instantly  attacked  and  carried  that 
village.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Lowry  Cole  like- 
wise attacked  the  front  of  the  enemy's  main  posi- 
tion with  the  7th  caqadores,  supported  by  the 
llth  Portuguese  regiment,  the  40th,  and  the 
battalion  under  Colonel  Bingham,  consisting  of 
the  queen's  and  53d  regiments.  All  these  opera- 
tions obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  a  position 
which  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  difficult 
of  access  hitherto  occupied.  In  their  retreat,  the 
enemy  lost  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

The  attack  made  by  Lieutenant-general  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  admirably  conducted  by 
his  lordship,  and  executed  by  Major-general 
Inglis  and  the  troops  composing  his  brigade;  and 
that  by  Major-general  the  Hon.  Edward  Paken- 
ham  and  Major-general  Byng,  and  that  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  the  move- 
ment made  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  were  highly 
commendable.  The  latter  officer  co-operated  in 
the  attack  of  the  mountain  by  detaching  troops  to 
his  left,  in  which  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Trench  was  wounded. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  Lord 
Wellington  detached  troops  to  the  support  of 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  The  ene- 
my appeared  in  his  front  late  in  the  morning,  and 
immediately  commenced  an  extended  manoeuvre 
upon  his  left  flank,  which  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw from  a  height  which  he  occupied  behind  the 
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Lizasso  to  the  next  range.  He  there,  however,  BOOK  X. 
maintained  himself.  The  British  commander 
pursued  the  enemy  after  their  retreat  from  the 
mountain  to  Olaque.  They  withdrew  in  the 
night,  and  took  up  a  strong  position,  with  two 
divisions,  in  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria.  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie, attacked  and  carried  the  pass,  notwith- 
standing the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  enemy  and 
the  strength  of  their  position. 

The  enemy  was  afterwards  pursued  in  the 
valley  of  Bidassoa,  and  many  prisoners  and  much 
baggage  taken. 

On  the  30th,  the  enemy's  fortified  posts  at 
Saragossa  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  Ge- 
neral Mina. 

Before  the  defeat  of  Soult  (called  the  battle  of 
the  Pyrenees),  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  had, 
by  an  order  of  the  day,  intimated  his  purpose  of 
entering  the  French  territory.  This  order,  which 
recommended  a  course  of  good  and  orderly  con- 
duct to  the  allied  troops  upon  this  occasion,  dis- 
played great  wisdom  and  humanity,  and  proved 
that  the  illustrious  general  had  all  along  enter- 
tained the  purpose  of  invading  France.  He  only 
waited  the  event  of  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian. 

The  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  was  interrupted  by 
the  operations  of  Marshal  Soult,  but  was  resumed 
as  soon  as  supplies  were  obtained.  The  governor 
had  a  communication  with  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
commence  a  negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  communi- 
cation to  send  him  a  summons,  but  he  demanded 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  a  fortnight;  then  to 
surrender,  unless  relieved,  and  to  march  his  gar- 
rison into  France,  with  arms  and  baggage,  with- 
out being  prisoners  of  war.  These  haughty  con- 
ditions were  rejected,  and  the  fire,  which  had 
ceased  for  some  hours,  was  recommenced  the 
next  evening.  A  breach  having  been  effected  in 
the  walls,  after  a  tremendous  bombardment,  the 
assault  took  place,  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  on 
the  31st  of  August;  and,  by  the  heroic  persever- 
ance of  all  the  troops  employed,  terminated  in 
complete  success.  The  number  of  prisoners  takeu 
by  the  allied  army,  during  their  assault  and  cap- 
ture of  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian,  was  670. 

The  enemy  was  driven  from  all  the  complication 
of  defences  prepared  in  the  streets,  suffering  a 
severe  loss  on  their  retreat  to  the  castle,  and 
leaving  the  whole  town  in  possession  of  the  allied 
army,  whose  loss,  during  this  siege,  was  severe. 
A  battery  was  constructed  in  the  horn-work,  with 
great  difficulty,  against  the  works  of  the  rastle, 
which  opened  on  the  morning  oPSepi.  8,  and  the 
garrison  (whose  loss  amounted  to  'wo-ihirds  of 
their  numbers),  surrendered  before  evening.  The 
troops  in  the  castle  amounted  to  1,800. 

In  the  capture  of  St.  Sebastian,  there  are  a 
few  points  which  chiefly  merit  -attention,  and 
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BOOK  X.  which  it  is  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  notice  with 
marked  emphasis,  as  constituting  the  characte- 
ristic features  of  the  gallant  acquisition.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  gallantry  ot  the  first  assault 
— "  Not  a  man,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  "  es- 
caped with,  life,  who  attempted  to  ascend  the 
ridge;"  in  other  words,  who  first  advanced  to  the 
breach  in  the  walls,  and  who  attempted  to  scale 
it.  IVow,  as  these  troops  (a  forlorn  hope!)  ad- 
vanced in  a  long  thread  of  single  files,  they  of 
course  did  not  all  reach  the  breach  together ; 
and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  many  of  them 
must  have  seen  their  comrades  fall  successively 
by  their  sides.  Under  these  circumstances  (as 
they  were  all  killed)  they  must  have  each  ad- 
vanced in  his  turn,  and  though  they  saw  that 
their  effort  was  attended  with  nearly  certain 
death,  they  still  persisted,  and  each  fell  in  his 
turn.  This  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  determined 
character  of  this  assault,  and  speaks  volumes  in 
itself. 

The  second  characteristic  was  the  conduct  of 
those  distinguished  officers  by  whom  (as  volun- 
teers, or  unnecessarily)  the  storm  was  led.  It 
very  seldom  occurs  that  such  a  service  as  that  of 
the  assault  of  breaches  is  led  by  general  officers  ; 
but  here  the  second  in  command,  under  General 
Sir  T.  Graham,  took  the  command  in  person  of 
the  storming  column,  was  wounded  most  severely, 
and  then  suffered  himself,  with  much  reluctance, 
to  be  carried  from  the  field.  Sir  R.  Fletcher, 
moreover,  the  directing  engineer  of  the  siege, 
was  killed  in  the  trenches,  or  immediately  upon 
leaving  them,  and  Major-general  Oswald  wound- 
ed amongst  the  first.  If  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
lorn hope  be  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  cou- 
rageous determination  of  British  privates,  this  perti- 
nacious spirit  of  enterprise  amongst  British  officers 
is  an  equally  unanswerable  proof  that  the  officers 
were  in  no  degree  short  of  their  men,  but  that  all 
concurred  with  equal  heroism  to  the  successful 
accomplishment. 

The  third  feature  is  the  promptitude  of  Ge- 
neral Graham,  in  venturing  to  direct  his  artillery 
to  fire  over  the  heads  of  his  own  men,  and  thus 
(with  a  most  tremendous  risk  of  hitting  his  own 
soldiers)  to  fire  at  an  upper  part  of  the  wall,  whilst 
his  own  men  were  scaling  it  at  its  foot.  The 
mere  mention  of  this  circumstance  is  sufficiently 
explanatory  of  its  peril  and  difficulty.  The  Ge- 
neral seemed  to  have  resorted  to  it  with  terror, 
and  was  surprised  himself  at  its  success.  The 
artillery  officers  by  whom  this  dexterous  and 
successful  fire  was  effected,  deserved  the  highest 
commendation. 

But  the  fourth,  and  the  most  honorable  trait 
of  all,  was  the  merciful  treatment  of  the  con- 
quered garrison  and  inhabitants :  "  not  a  man 
being  put  to  the  sword  after  the  place  was  taken, 
and  quarter  being  given  to  the  soldiers." — This 
is  more  glorious  than  even  the  taking  of  the  city. 


If  any  thing  can  render  war  honorable  to  ;i 
civilized  and  Christian  community,  it  must  be 
these  two  qualities,  that  it  is  justly  commenced, 
and  that  it  is  lummnt'ly  executed.  Tlie  English 
army,  as  well  and  truly  becomes  them,  have  long 
set  this  merciful  example. 

The  motives  for  invading  France  were  at  tin.-, 
time  powerful :  the  situation  of  France  was  ex- 
ceedingly critical — her  armies  were  not  only  dis- 
persed but  considerably  reduced — many  of  her 
generals  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  victorious 
Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  the  indefatigable  Blu- 
cher,  &c.  Add  to  which,  the  French  emperor  w,t* 
so  closely  pursued  (as  mentioned  in  our  preceding 
chapter)  that  his  return  to  Paris  was  very  doubt- 
ful. Marquis  Wellington  therefore 'commenced 
his  advance  into  France.  The  British  army  had 
its  right  atZuganasnardi ;  from  thence  it  extend- 
ed by  La  Rhone,  to  the  Montagne  Verte,  and 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  holding  what  was  con- 
sidered by  the  French  government  the  strongest 
line  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  lordship  having  taken 
with  him  the  first  and  fifth  divisions  crossed  the 
Bidpssoa  at  Imn,  October  7,  and  leaving  Fonta- 
rabia  on  his  left,  took  the  road,  through  Urogne 
and  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  towards  Bayonne.  At 
Urogne  he  forced  the  French  lines,  but  as  the 
enemy  had  only  200  killed,  and  500  taken  pri- 
soners, his  force  in  this  position  was  far  from 
beiii"-  strong:  other  divisions  entered  France  by 
other  roads. 

On  the  31st,  the  fortress  of  Pamplona  surren- 
dered by  capitulation  to  Don  Carlos  D'Espana, 
the  garrison  being  prisoners  of  war. 

Since  the  beginning  of  August,  the  enemy 
occupied  a  position  with  their  right  upon  the  sea, 
in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  on  the  left  of 
the  Neville,  their. centre  on  La  Petite  la  Rhune 
in  Sarre,  and  on  the  heights  behind  the  village, 
and  their  left,  consisting  of  two  di visions  of  in- 
fantry, under  the  Comte  D'Erlon,  on  the  right 
of  that  river,  on  a  strong  height  in  rear  of  Anhone, 
and  on  the  mountain  of  Mondarin,  which  pro- 
tected the  approach  to  that  village;  they  had  one 
division  under  General  Foy  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  which  was  joined  by  one  of  the  army  of 
Arragon,  under  General  Paris,  at  the  time  the 
left  of  the  allied  army  crossed  the  Bidassoa; 
Foy's  division  joined  those  on  the  heights  behind 
Anhone,  when  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  moved  into  the  valley  of  Bastan.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  rains,  the  attack  was  de- 
ferred till  October  10,  when  the  allied  army  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  carrying  all  the  positions  on 
the  enemy's  left  and  centre  ;  in  separating  the 
former  from  the  latter,  and  by  th<->e  means 
turning  the  enemy's  strong1  positions  occupied  by 
their  right  on  the  lower  Nivelle,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  during  the  night,  having 
taken  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  and  1,400  prisoners. 
The  enemy  evacuated  Ascain  in  the  afternoon, 
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6f  which  village  Lieutenant-general  Don  Manuel 
Freyre  took  possession,  and  quitted  all  their 
works  and  positions  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
during  the  night,  and  retired  upon  Budart,  de- 
stroying all  the  bridges  on  the  lower  Nivelle. 
Lieutenant-general  the  Honorable  Sir  John  Hope 
followed  them  with  the  left  of  the  army,  as  soon 
as  he  could  cross  the  river ;  and  Marshal  Sir 
William  Beresford  moved  the  centre  of  the  army 
as  far  as  the  state  of  the  roads,  after  a  violent  fall 
of  rain,  would  allow  ;  and  the  enemy  retired  again, 
on  the  night  of  the  lltb,  into  an  entrenched  camp 
in  front  of  Bayonne. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  Bonaparte 
effected  his  escape  from  Germany.  The  French 
papers  contained  a  bulletin,  dated  October  31, 
giving  an  account  of  his  retreat  from  Erfurt  to 
Frankfort,  and  claiming  a  victory  over  the  united 
Bavarian  and  Austrian  army,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  latter  city.  This  army,  commanded 
by  General  Wrede,  had  inarched  from  Branau, 
in  order  to  cut  off  Bonaparte  in  his  retreat  from 
Leipsic  to  Frankfort,  which  object  had  been  very 
nearly  accomplished.  On  the  29th  of  October, 
the  French  were  met  at  Gelnhausen  by  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  this  army,  about  5  or  6,000 
•trong,  which  was  driven  back  on  Hatiau,  where 
the  main  body  had  assembled.  On  the  following 
day  a  battle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  French  pretended  to  have  obtained  a  great 
victory  with  but  little  loss.  The  battle  certainly  ter- 
minated in  their  favor,  as  the  enemy  effected  his 
escape ;  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  Bonaparte  entered  May- 
ence,  and  the  remains  of  his  army  crossed  the 
Rhine.  On  the  10th  Bonaparte  arrived  at  St. 
Cloud,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Bonaparte's  return,  the  Parisians  were  de- 
ceived by  false  statements  and  amused  by  vain 
pretensions.  The  year  however  closed  with  glo- 
rious achievements  on  the  part  of  the  patriots  and 
the  allies  :  viz.  the  emancipation  of  Holland,  the 
storming  and  capture  of  the  French  lines  before 
Bayonne,  with  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
a  series  of  victories  obtained  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton over  Marshal  Soult. 

Thus  the  edifices  erected  by  Corsican  ambi- 
tion, and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  mankind, 
tattered  on  their  bases  and  sunk  prostrate  to  the 
ground  !  He  who  had  carried  invasion  and  de- 
solation abroad,  was  now  doomed  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  former  at  home  ! 

When  the  rising  in  Holland  was  determined 
upon,  November  14,  one  of  the  leading  patriots 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Le  Brun,  the  Duke 
of  Placentia,  the  governor  of  Holland.  He  had 
the  Orange  cockade  in  his  hat  and  on  his  breast, 
and  he  addressed  Le  Brun  as  follows: — "You 
may  easily  guess  by  these  colours  for  what  pur- 
pose I  am  come,  and  what  events  are  about  to 
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take  place.  You,  who  are  now  the  weakest,  BOOK  X. 
know  that  we  are  the  strongest.  We,  who  are 
now  the  strongest,  know  that  you  are  the  weakest. 
You  will  do  wisely  and  prudently  to  take  your 
departure  with  all  possible  sprf. d,  and  the  sooner 
you  do  it,  the  less  you  will  expose  yourself  to 
insult,  and  possibly  to  danger."  To  this  address 
Le  Brun  replied,  "  I  have,  sir,  for  some  time, 
expected  such  a  message,  and  I  very  willingly 
accede  to  your  proposition,  to  take  my  departure 
immediately."  "  In  (hat  case,"  said  the  patriot, 
"  I  will  see  you  into  your  coach  without  loss  of 
time." 

This  was  accordingly  done.  But  by  this  time 
the  people  had  assembled  and  surrounded  the 
coach,  with  loud  cries  of  "  Orange  Boven,"  up, 
Orange — down,  Bonaparte.  The  patriot  accom- 
panied him  in  the  coach  out  of  the  town,  and  no 
violence  was  offered  him,  except  that  he  was 
obliged  by  the  people  to  cry  out,  "  Long  live  the 
Prince  of  Orange,"  and  to  wear  the  Orange 
cockade — too  happy,  no  doubt,  to  get  off  so  well. 
Having  thus  sent  him  off,  the  people  laid  hold  of 
all  the  French  douaniers  and  threw  them  into  the 
river.  All  the  watch-houses  of  the  douaniers,  and 
three  of  their  vessels  were  burnt. 

On  the  following  day,  the  people  of  Amster- 
dam rose  in  a  body,  proclaiming  the  house  of 
Orange,  and  universally  putting  up  the  Orange 
colours.  This  example  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  other  towns  of  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Utrecht,  as  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  the 
Hague,  Rotterdam,  &c.  At  Utrecht,  the  gar- 
rison made  some  resistance,  but  the  patriots  fired 
upon  them,  and  ten  or  twelve  being  killed  on 
both  sides,  the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms  and 
were  permitted  to  depart.  The  French  authorities 
were  dismissed,  and  a  temporary  government  es- 
tablished and  proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and,  until  his  serene  Irisj  hness's 
arrival,  composed  of  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  old  government,  and  chiefly  of  those 
not  employed  under  the  French. 

The  following  account  of  the  house  of  Orange 
is  of  such  an  interesting  nature,  that  the  reader 
will  certainly  pardon  this  digression. 

William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  formed 
the  famous  union  of  Utrecht,  in  157.9,  and  was 
the  first  stadtholder.  He  married,  1st,  Anne  of 
Eginont — 3d,  Anne  of  Saxony — 3d,  Charlotte  of 
Bourbon — -4th,  Louisa  Coligni.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  stadtholder,  by  Maurice,  son  of 
Anne  of  Saxony  (after  whom  the  Mauritii  were 
named).  He  was  asjain  succeeded  by  Frederic 
Henry,  the  son  of  William  the  first  and  Louisa 
Coligni,  and  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Solnis.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
II.  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
King  of  England.  William  III.  the  next  in  suc- 
cession, married  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II. 
101 
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BOOK  X.    King  of  England,  and   Ann  Hyde.     The  next, 

William  IV.  was  a  great-grandson  of  a  daughter 

CHAP.  X.  of  William  II.  and  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
George  II.  King  of  England.  William  V.  (the 
stadtholder  who  sought  refuge  in  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,)  mar- 
ried Frederica  Sophia,  Princess  of  Prussia.  His 
son,  the  present  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  sixth 
William,  who  was  now  hailed  "  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,"  under  the  title  of  William  I.  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Duchess  of  York;  and  his  son,  the  hereditary 
prince,  a  gallant  youth,  distinguished  himself 
under  Lord  Wellington. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  emancipation  of 
Holland  arrived,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange 
returned  to  England  from  the  army,  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  joining  his  father  in  Hol- 
land. 

After  the  capture  of  the  French  lines  before 
JBayonne,  Nov.  12,  when  2,000  were  made  prison- 
ers, the  British  army  went  into  winter-quarters. 
These  were  previously  improved,  however,  by  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  notwith- 
standing some  severe  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy. 

The  enemy  having  retreated  from  the  Nivelle, 
occupied  a  position  in  front  of  Bayonne,  which 
had  been  entrenched  with  great  labour.  The 
Marqnis  of  Wellington  had  determined  to  pass 
the  Nive  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Nivelle,  but  was  prevented  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  roads  and  the  swelling  of  all  the  rivulets, 
occasioned  by  a  great  fall  of  rain.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted,  and  his  lordship  was 
enabled  to  collect  his  materials,  and  make  the 
preparations  for  forming  bridges,  &c.  he  moved 
the  troops  out  of  their  cantonments  on  the  8th  of 
December,  and  ordered  that  the  right  of  the  army, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
should  pass  on  the  !'th  at  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambo,  while  Marshal  Sir  William  Be- 
resford  should  favor  and  support  his  operation  by 
passing  the  sixth  division,  under  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  Usteritz.  Both  these 
operations  succeeded  completely.  The  enemy 
were  immediately  driven  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  retired  by  the  great  road  of  St. 
Jean  Pied-de-Pont  towards  Bayonne.  Those 
posted  opposite  Cambo  were  nearly  intercepted 
by  the  sixth  division ;  and  one  regiment  was 
driven  from  the  road,  and  obliged  to  march  across 
the  country. 

The  enemy  assembled  in  considerable  force  on 
a  range  of  heights,  running  parallel  with  the 
Adour,  and  still  keeping  Ville  Tranche  by  their 
right.  The  8th  Portuguese  regiment,  under  Co- 
lonel Douglas,  and  the  9th  ca<jadores,  under  Co- 
lonel Brown,  of  the  British  light  infantry  bat- 
talions of  the  Gth  division,  carried  this  village 


and  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rain 
which  had  fallen  the  preceding  night  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  8lh,  had  so  destroyed  the  road 
that  the  day  had  nearly  elapsed  before  the  whole 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps  had  come  up,  and 
Lord  Wellington  was  therefore  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  the  ground  which  he  occupied. 

On  the  same  day,  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John 
Hope,  with  the  left  of  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, moved  forward  on  the  great  road  from  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  towards  Bayonne,  and  reconnoitred 
the  right  of  the  entrenched  camp  under  Bayonne, 
and  the  course  of  the  Adour  below  the  town,  after 
driving  in  the  enemy's  posts  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Biaritz  and  Anglet.  The  light  division, 
under  Major-general  Alien,  likewise  moved  for- 
ward from  Bassusarry,  and  reconnoitred  that  part 
of  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Sir  John  Hope 
and  Major-general  Alten  retired  in  the  evening  to 
the  ground  they  had  before  occupied. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  found  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired from  the  position  which  they  had  occupied 
the  day  before  on  the  heights,  into  the  entrenched 
camp  on  the  side  of  the  Nive ;  and  he  therefore 
occupied  the  position  intended  for  him,  with  bis 
right  towards  the  Adour,  and  his  left  at  Ville 
Franche,  and  communicating  with  the  centre  of 
the  army  under  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresfbrd, 
by  a  bridge  laid  over  the  Nive;  and  the  troops 
under  the  marshal  were  again  drawn  to  the  left  of 
the  Nive. 

On  the  same  day,  the  enemy  moved  out 
of  the  entrenched  camp  their  whole  army, 
with  the  exception  only  of  what  occupied  the 
.works  opposite  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  position, 
drove  in  the  picquets  of  the  light  division  and  Sir 
John  Hope's  corps,  and  made  a  most  desperate 
attack  upon  the  post  of  the  former  at  the  chateau 
and  church  of  Arcangues,  and  upon  the  advan- 
ced posts  of  the  latter,  on  the  high  road  from 
Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Both  attacks  were 
repulsed  in  the  most  gallant  style  by  the  troops, 
and  Sir  John  Hope's  corps  took  about  500  pri- 
soners. Thus  the  attempt  made  by  the  enemy 
upon  their  left,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  draw  in 
their  right,  was  completely  defeated  by  a  compa- 
ratively small  part  of  their  force.  This  favorable 
result  was  produced  by  the  coolness,  judgment, 
and  ability  of  Sir  John  Hope,  and  of  the  general 
and  staff' officers  under  his  command.  Sir  John 
Hope,  however,  received  a  severe  contusion,  which 
for  a  while  deprived  the  army  of  the  benefit  of  his 
assistance. 

After  the  action  was  over,  the  regiments  of 
Nassau  and  Frankfort,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Kruse,  came  over  to  the  posts  of  Major- 
general  Ross's  brigade,  of  the  fourth  division, 
which  were  formed  for  the  support  of  the  centre. 

When  the  night  closed,  the  enemy  were  still 
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in  large  force  in  front  of  the  allies'  posts,  on  the 
ground  from  which  they  had  driven  the  picquets. 
They  retired,  however,  during  the  night,  from 
Sir  John  Hope's  front,  leaving  small  posts,  which 
were  immediately  driven  in.  They  still  occupied 
in  force  the  ridge  on  which  the  piquets  of  the 
right  division  had  stood  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  whole  army  was  still  in  front  of  the  left 
of  the  allied  army ;  and  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  drove  .in  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  John  Hope's  picquets,  and  attacked  his  posts. 
They  were  again  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

The  attack  was  re-commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  12ih,  with  the  same  want  of  success,  the 
first  division,  under  Major-general  Howard,  having 
relieved  the  fifth  division. 

The  enemy  having  thus  failed  in  all  his  attacks, 
with  their  whole  force  on  the  left  of  the  allied 
army,  withdrew  into  their  entrenchments,  on  the 
night  of  the  12th,  and  passed  a  large  force  through 
Bayonne,  with  which,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  they  made  a  most  desperate  attack  upon 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  anticipating  this 
attack,  had  requested  Marshal  Sir  William  Be- 
resford  to  reinforce  the  lieutenant-general  with 
the  sixth  division,  which  crossed  the  Nive  at 
day-light  on  that  morning,  and  his  lordship  fur- 
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ther  reinforced  him  by  the  fourth  division,  and  BOOK  X. 
two  brigades  of  the  third  division.  The  expected 
arrival  of  the  sixth  division  gave  the  lieutenant- 
general  great  facility  in  making  his  movements ; 
but  the  troops  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand had  defeated  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
immense  loss  before  their  arrival. 

Two  guns  and  some  prisoners  were  taken  from 
the  enemy,  who  being  beaten  at  all  points,  and 
having  suffered  considerable  loss,  were  obliged 
to  retire  upon  their  entrenchments. 

The  enemy  marched  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
across  the  Adour  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  retired  their  fores 
opposite  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  towards  Bayonne. 
Marshal  Soult  made  several  movements  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adour,  and  towards  the  rear 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  position ;  but  all  these 
movements  were  foreseen  and  frustrated.  Thus 
foiled  in  every  attempt  to  dislodge  the  allied 
forces  from  their  positions,  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army  retreated  from  Bayonne,  and 
marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour. 

On  the  18th,  the  right  wing  of  the  British 
forces  occupied  a  position  between  the  Adour  and 
Nive,  commanding  the  navigation  of  both  those 
rivers,  the  centre  to  the  left  of  the  army  were 
posted  between  the  Nive  and  the  sea. 
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IN  order  to  raise  twenty-seven  millions  of 
franks  (about  1,'200,000/.  sterling)  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  old  revolutionary  system  of  man- 
dats.  These  mandats  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
prefects  to  pay  the  requisitions  made  for  provi- 
sions, h;iy,  horses,  &c.  for  the  army ;  and  the 
price  was  to  be,  not  the  market  price,  but  what- 
ever the  prefect  was  pleased  to  fix  as  the  value. 
The  buyer  was  to  determine  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle ;  he  was  to  pay  for  it  in  paper,  which  paper 
was  to  be  assigned  for  liquidation  upon  taxes 
which  might  be  utterly  unproductive.  Had  Na- 
poleon possessed  any  other  means  of  procuring 
money,  he  would  no  doubt  have  used  it  in  pre- 
ference to  this  tyrannical  and  unpopular  mode,  as 


the  same  expedient  must  be  repeated  whenever 
his  wants  required  it.  All  the  ingenuity  of  the 
French  government  was  employed  in  disguising 
the  features  of  passing  events.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  truth  began  to  transpire,  and  as  the  public 
mind  grew  enlightened,  the  ruler*  of  the  press 
were  compelled  to  admit  some  struggling  facts 
into  their  papers,  which,  by  the  unconnected 
manner  and  apparent  indifference  in  which  they 
were  introduced,  tended  to  diminish  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  the  importance  of  the  events  them- 
selves to  which  they  related. 

Unable  to  repel  the  allies  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  by  the  force  of  arms,  Napoleon  had 
suddenly  conjured  up  a  general  dysentery,  which, 
he  told  his  people,  destroyed  them  by  thousands,. 
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BOOK  X.  and  weakened  them  so  opportunely  for  the  for- 
tunes of  France  that  they  were  struck  with  total 
CHAP.  XI.  incapacity  to  proceed.  Though  many  believed, 
some  doubted  this  report,  and  disaffection  began 
to  appear.  In  order  to  dissipate  his  people's  ap- 
prehensions, be  amused  them  with  the  hopes  of 
peace,  and  indeed  appeared  at  this  time  inclined 
to  avert  his  danger  by  proposals  to  that  effect.  On 
the  opening  of  the  legislative  assembly  the 
French  emperor  made  the  following  speech. 

"  Senators,  counsellors  of  slate,  deputies  from 
the  departments  of  the  legislative  body — Splen- 
did victories  have  raised  the  glory  of  the  French 
arms  during  this  campaign  :  detections  without 
parallel  have  rendered  these  victories  useless;  all 
has  turned  against  us. — France  itself  would  be 
in  danger,  but  for  the  union  and  energy  of  the 
French.  In  these  weighty  circumstances,  it  was 
my  first  thought  to  call  you  around  me.  My 
heart  has  need  of  the  presence  and  of  the  affec- 
tion of  my  subjects.  I  have  never  been  seduced 
by  prosperity.  Adversity  would  always  find  me 
superior  to  its  attacks.  I  have  several  times 
given  peace  to  nations  when  they  had  lost  every 
thing.  From  a  part  of  my  conquests  I  have 
raised  thrones  for  kings  who  have  forsaken  me. 
I  had  conceived  and  executed  great  designs  for 
the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  the  world. — 
A  monarch  and  a  father,  I  feel  that  peace  adds 
to  the  security  of  thrones  and  to  that  of  families. 

"  Negociations  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
allied  powers.  I  have  adhered  to  the  preliminary 
basis  which  they  have  presented.  I  bad  then  the 
hope,  that  before  the  opening  of  this  session,  the 
congress  of  Manheim  would  be  assembled ;  but 
new  delays,  which  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
France,  have  deferred  this  moment,  which  the 
wishes  of  the  world  eagerly  call  for.  I  have  or- 
dered to  be  laid  before  you  all  the  original  docu- 
ments which  are  in  the  portfeuelle  of  my  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs.  You  will  make  your- 
selves acquainted  with  them  by  means  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  speakers  (orators)  of  my  council 
will  acquaint  you  with  my  will  on  this  subject. 
On  my  side  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  peace.  I  know  and  partake  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  French.  I  say  of  the  French, 
because  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would 
desire  peace  at  the  price  of  honor.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  ask  of  this  generous  people  new 
sacrifices  ;  but  they  are  commanded  by  its  noblest 
and  dearest  interests. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  recruit  my  armies  by  nu- 
merous levies;  nations  cannot  treat  with  security, 
except  by  displaying  their  whole  strength ;  and 
an  increase  of  taxes  becomes  indispensible.  What 
my  minister  of  the  finances  will  propose  to  you, 
is  conformable  to  the  system  of  finance  which  I 
have  established.  We  shall  meet  every  demand 
without  a  loan,  wLich  consumes  the  future,  and 
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without  paper  money,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  social  order.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  sen- 
timents which  my  people  of  Italy  have. testified 
towards  me  on  tbis  occasion.  —  Denmark  and 
Naples  alone  have  remained  faithful  to  their  al- 
liance with  me.  The  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America  continues  with  success  its  war 
with  England.  I  have  recognized  the  neutrality 
of  the  nineteen  Swiss  cantons. 

"  Senators,  counsellors,  deputies  from  the  de- 
partment to  the  legislative  body — You  are  the 
natural  organs  of  this  throne ;  it  is  for  you 
to  give  an  example  of  energy  which  may  re- 
commend our  generation  to  the  generations  to 
come.  Let  them  not  say  of  ns,  '  They  have  sa- 
crificed the  best  interests  of  their  country  !  They 
have  acknowledged  the  laws  which  England  has 
in  vain  sought  during  four  centuries  to  impose  on 
France.'  My  people  cannot  fear  that  the  policy 
of  their  Emperor  will  ever  betray  the  national 
glory.  On  my  side  I  feel  the  confidence  that  the 
French  will  be  constantly  worthy  themselves  and 
of  me !" 

The  following  were  the  intended  plans  of  the 
allies. 

A  corps  under  the  Crown-prince  M'ere  to  pe- 
netrate into  Holland,  in  a  line  from  Cologne  to 
the  sea.  Almost  every  Dutchman  in  the  French 
service  had  deserted  them. 

Blucher,  with  another  corps,  was  to  cross  the 
Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and,  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Crown-prince,  was  to  march 
southerly. 

The  grand  army  under  Schwartzenberg  wa« 
to  enter  France  through  Switzerland,  and  ad- 
vance in  a  north-westerly  direction  ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  this  army  had  already  filed  off  in 
that  direction. 

An  army  of  70,000  men,  under  Bellegarde, 
was  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Italy  ;  but  that  could 
not  last  long,  for  various  reasons  :  "first  of  all,  the 
Italians  were  extremely  anxious  for  a  change,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  conscription,  which  was 
particularly  irksome  to  them.  Murat  himself  was 
known  to  be  very  ill-disposed  to  Bonaparte,  and 
there  were  neither  troops  nor  money  in  the  coun- 
try to  carry  on  the  war.  The  Viceroy  of  Italy 
had  only  30,000  men  with  him,  who  were  so 
much  exposed  on  their  fiank,  by  the  junction  of 
Bavaria  with  the  allies,  that  they  would  not  long 
be  troublesome. 

Brilliant  success  attended  the  Prinoerroyal  of 
Sweden  in  his  operations  against  the  Danes.  On 
the  4th  of  December  all  the  corps  of  his  army 
moved  forward,  and  when  they  crossed  the  Steck- 
nitz  Marshal  Davoust  precipitately  retired  upon 
Hamburgh,  having  quite  exposed  the  right  wing 
of  the  Danes  which  was  posted  at  Oldeslohe.  H« 
was  pursued  by  General  Woronzotf,  who  moved 
beyoud  Bergedorff  and  defeated  the  whole  French 
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cavalry  in  a  sanguinary  engagement  at  Wandsbeck. 
General  Walmoden  marched  direct  upon  Oldes- 
lolie,  and  Marshal  Stedingk  manoeuvred  on  Lu- 
beck,  while  General  Tettenborn,  with  his  light 
troops,  pushed  into  the  interior  of  Holstein  by 
Trettau,  and  hung  on  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear : 
from  the  first  day  General  Tettenborn  cut  off  ail 
communication  between  the  French  and  Danes, 
and  took  from  the  latter  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners,  carriages,  and  ammunition-waggons. 
He  likewise  intercepted  some  dispatches  of  the 
highest  importance.  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse 
did  not  bold  out  against  these  combined  move- 
ments, but  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat  on 
the  Eyder.  Lubeck  was  evacuated  by  the 
Danes,  who  were  defeated  at  Bornhoft,  on  the 
7th,  by  the  Swedes,  and  vigorously  pursued  by 
General  Walmoden  ;  while  General  Tettenborn, 
with  his  troops,  reached  the  Eyder  before  them ; 
and  at  Husum  and  upon  the  roads  of  Flens- 
burg  and  Schleswig  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon. 
Thus,  in  less  than  six  days  the  whole  of  the  duchy 
of  Holstein  was  conquered.  The  King  of  Denmark 
now  repented  of  his  obstinacy,  and  endeavoured 
o  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms.  An  armistice  at 
length  took  place,  which,  by  desire  of  the  king, 
was  prolonged  to  January  6,  1814. 

On  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  the  Elbe,  a 
considerable  number  of  French  troops  were  left 
Dresden,    under    the    command    of    Marshal 
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Gouvion  St.  Cyr.     These  troops,  after  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  were  closely  observed  by  the  allies, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  escape.     Marshal  St. 
;Cyr,  for  a  time,  thought  of  nothing  but  resistance, 
and  incessantly  caused  new  entrenchments  to  be 
thrown   up  around  the   city,  and  the  streets  and 
suburbs  to  be  barricaded.     In  the  mean  time,  a 
dreadful  famine   prevailed  in  the  city,  which  re- 
duced    the    French   and   the    inhabitants  to  the 
greatest  distress.   Finding  it  impossible  to  remain 
any  longer  in  Dresden,  the  marshal  attempted  to 
march  away  \vith  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
by  the  left   bank  of  the  Elbe,  but  the  Russian 
commanders  dro»e  him  back  into  Dresden.     On 
the  6th  of  November,  he  attacked  the  blockading 
corps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  with   the 
intention   of  penetrating  to  Torgau,  but  in  this 
.he  was  also  foiled.     Reduced   to  a  state  of  des- 
pair, he  now  proposed  a  capitulation  to  General 
Klenau,  on  the  condition  of  declaring  his  troops 
prisoners  of  war,  but  to  be   marched  to  France 
and  there   exchanged.     This   proposal    was   ac- 
cepted, and  the   French   began  to  quit  Dresden 
on  the  12th  ;  but  Prince  Schwartzenberg  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  made  the  offer  to  St.  Cyr 
of  re-entering  the  place.      This  the  marshal  de- 
clined, and  submitted    to  the    condition    of  sur- 
rendering- absolutely  as  prisoners  of  war.    By  a 
return,  given  as  accurate,  the  number  of  troops 
thus  capitulating,  amounted  to  1,731)  officers, amonir 
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whom  were  thirteen  generals  of  division,  beside  BOOK  X. 
the  marshal,  and  38,745  privates. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  the  fortress  of  Stet- 
ten  surrendered  to  the  allies  by  capitulation,  on 
the  sameleading  condition,  that  thegarrison  should 
be  detained  in  Germany  as  prisoners  of  war. 
They  marched  out  on  the  5th  of  December,  to 
the  number  of  7  generals,  533  officers,  and  7,100 
privates.  Of  these  1,400  were  Dutch,  who  im- 
mediately mounted  the  orange  cockade,  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  following  important  declaration  of  the 
allied  powers,  expressive  of  the  policy  which  they 
bad  in  common  agreed  to  adopt,  for  the  attainment 
of  a  secure  and  honorable  peace,  was  published  at 
Frankfort,  December  1. 

"  The  French  government  has  ordered  a  new 
levy  of  300,000  conscripts.  The  motives  of  the 
senatus  coruultum  to  that  effect  contain  an  appeal 
to  tlie  allied  powers.  They,  therefore,  find  the.m- 
selves  called  upon  to  promulgate  anew,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  the  views  which  guide  them  in 
the  present  war,  the  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  their  conduct,  their  wishes,  and  their 
determinations. 

"  The  allied  powers  do  not  make  war  upon 
France,  but  against  that  preponderance,  haughtily 
announced, — against  that  preponderance  which, 
to  the  misfortune  of  Europe,  and  of  France,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  too  long  exercised  beyond 
the  limifs  of  his  empire. 

"  Victory  has  conducted  the  allied  armies  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  first  use  which  their 
imperial  and  royal  majesties  have  made  of  victory, 
has  been  to  offer  peace  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  An  attitude  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  all  tlie  sovereigns  and  princes  of 
Germany,  has  had  no  influence  on  the  conditions 
of  that  peace.  These  conditions  are  founded  on 
the  independence  of  the  French  empire,  as  well 
as  on  trie  independence  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  The  views  of  the  powers  are  just  in 
their  object,  generous  and  liberal  in  their  applica- 
tion, giving  security  to  all,  honorable  to  eacn. 

"  The  allied  sovereigns  desire  that  France  may 
be  great,  powerful,  and  happy ;  because  the 
French  power,  in  a  state  of  greatness  and  strength, 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice  of 
Europe.  They  wish  that  France  may  be  happy, 
— that  French  commerce  may  revive, — that  the 
arts,  those  blessings  of  peace,  may  again  flourish  ; 
because  a  great  people  can  only  be  tranquil  in 
proportion  as  it  is  happy.  The  powers  confirm 
to  trie  French  empire  an  extent  of  territory  which 
France  under  her  kings  never  knew  ;  because  a 
valiant  nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank,  by  hav- 
ing in  its  turn  experienced  reverses  in  an  obstinate 
and  sanguinary  contest,  in  which  it  has  fought 
with  its  accustomed  bravery. 
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BOOK  X.  "  But  the  allied  powers  also  wish  to  be  free, 
tranquil,  and  happy  themselves.  They  desire  a 
C»AP.  XI.  stateof  peace  which,by  a  wise  partition  of  strength, 
by  a  just  equilibrium,  may  henceforward  preserve 
their  people  from  the  numberless  calamities  wliich 
have  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

"  The  allied  powers  will  not  lay  down  their  arms 
until  they  have  attained  this  great  and  beneficial 
result,  this  noble  object  of  their  efforts.  They 
will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  political 
state  of  Europe  be  re-established  anew, — until  im- 
moveable  principles  have  resumed  their  rights;  over 
vain  pretensions, — until  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
shall  have  at  last  secured  a  real  peace  to  Europe." 

At  the  same  time  the  Marquis  of  Wellington 
addressed  the  French  people  in  the  following 
manner. 

"  Upon  entering  your  country,  know  that  I 
have  given  the  most  positive  orders  (a  translation 
of  which  is  joined  to  this)  to  prevent  those  evils 
which  are  the  ordinary  consequences  of  the  in- 
vasion, which  you  know  is  the  result  of  that  wliich 
your  government  made  into  Spain,  and  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  allied  army  under  my  command. 

"  You  may  be  certain  that  I  will  carry  these 
orders  into  execution,  and  I  request  of  you  to 
cause  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  my  head- 
quarters, all  those  who,  contrary  to  these  disposi- 
tions, do  you  any  injury.  But  it  is  required  you 
should  remain  in  your  houses,  and  take  no  part 
whatever  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  of  which 
your  country  is  going  to  become  the  theatre. 

(Signed)          "  WELLINGTON." 

ORDERS. 

"  Although  the  country  which  is  in  front  of  the 
army  be  an  hostile  one,  the  general-in-chief  anx- 
iously desires  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  well 
treated,  and  properly  respected,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

"  The  officers  and  soldiers  must  remember,  that 
their  nations  are  at  war  with  France,  only  because 
he  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
French  nation  will  not  permit  them  to  be  at  peace, 
and  wishes  to  oblige  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke  ; 
they  must  not  forget  that  the  greatest  evils  which 
the  enemy  has  suffered  in  his  shameful  invasion  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  have  proceeded  from  the  dis- 
orders and  cruelties  which  the  soldiers,  authorized 
and  even  encouraged  by  their  chiefs,  committed 
upon  the  unfortunate  and  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

"  It  would  be  inhuman  and  unworthy  of  the 
nations  to  which  the  general-in-chief  alludes,  to 
revenge  that  conduct  upon  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants of  France,  and  this  vengeance  would,  in 
every  case,  cause  the  army  evils  similar,  or  even 
greater,  than  the  enemy  has  suffered  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  would  be  very  opposite  to  the  public  in- 
terests. 
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"  The  same  regulations  must  therefore  be  ob- 
served in  the  cities  and  villages  of  France,  as  have 
hitherto  been  practised  in  the  requisitions  and  re- 
ceipts for  provisions,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  country,  and  the  commissaries  belonging  to 
each  army  of  the  different  nations  will  receive 
from  their  respective  general-in-chief  orders  re- 
lative to  the  mode  of  payment  for  the  provisions, 
and  the  time  within  which  the  payment  must  be 
made." 

A  declaration  of  the  allies  was  also  transmitted 
to  Switzerland,  setting  forth  their  determination 
"  not  to  lay  down  tbeir  arms  till  they  had  ensured 
to  the  republic  those  places  which  France  had  torn 
from  it;  and,  without  any  pretension  to  meddle 
with  her  interior  relations,  not  to  suffer  Switzer- 
land to  be  placed  under  foreign  influence." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  French  nation  were 
thus  addressed  by  the  allies: — 

"  Frenchmen  :  victory  has  conducted  the  allied 
armies  to  your  frontier.  They  are  about  to  pass  it. 

"  We  do  not  make  war  upon  France,  but  we  re- 

'  pel   from   us  the  yoke  which   your  government 

wished  to  impose  upon  our  respective  countries  : 

which  have  the  same  right  to  independence  and 

happiness  as  yours. 

"  Magistrates,  landholders,  cultivators,  remain 
at  your  homes.  The  maintenance  of  public  or- 
der, respect  for  private  property,  the  most  severe 
discipline  shall  characterize  the  prngiess  ami  stay 
of  the  allied  armies.  They  are  not  anitna'ed  by 
the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  they  wish  not  to  retaliate 
upon  France  the  numberless  calamities  with 'which 
France,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  overwhelmed  her 
neighbours  and  the  most  distant  countries. 

"  Other  prinriples  and  other  views  than  those 
which  led  your  armies  among  us,  preside  over 
the  councils  of  the  allied  monarchs.  Their  glory 
will  consist  in  having  put  the  speediest  period  to 
the  misfortunes  of  Europe.  The  only  conquest 
which  is  the  object  of  their  ambition,  is  that  of 
peace;  but  at  the  same  time  a  peace  which  shall 
secure  to  their  own  people,  to  France,  and  to 
Europe,  a  state  of  real  repose.  We  hoped  to 
have  found  it  before  touching  the  soil  of  France. 
We  come  there  in  quest  of  it. 

"  The  Marshal  Prince  SCHWARTZENBERG, 
Commanding  in  chief  thegra"d  allied  army. 
«  Head-quarters,  at  Lorrach,  Dec.  31,  1813." 

Field-marshal  Blucher,  on  crossing  the  Rhine, 
issued  the  following  proclamations  : — 

"  To  the  army  of  Silesia, — When  you  advanced 
from  the  Oder  to  the  Rhine,  it  was  'necessary  to 
take  from  the  enemy  the  province*  which  he  had 
previously  occupied.  Now  you  are  going  to  pass 
the  Rhine  to  force  peace  from  the  enemy,  who 
cannot  console  himself  for  having  lost,  in  two 
campaigns,  the  conquests  which  he  had  made 
during  nineteen  years. 

"  Soldiers — I  have  only  to  point  out  the4  road 
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to  glory  to  the  conquerors  of  Katsbach,  of  Wur- 
tenburgh,  of  Mockern,  and  of  Leipsic,  and  I  am 
certain  of  success  ;  but  I  have  new  duties  to  pres- 
cribe to  you.  The  inhabitants  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  are  not  our  enemies :  I  have  pro- 
mised them  protection  and  security  for  their 
property.  I  have  done  so  in  your  name.  It  be- 
longs to  you  to  perform  what  I  have  promised. 
Bravery  does  honor  to  the  soldier,  but  subordi- 
nation and  an  exact  discipline  are  the  highest 
titles  to  glory.  "  DE  BLVJCHER." 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine, — I  have  conducted  the  army  of  Silesia 
beyond  the  Rhine,  to  establish  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  nations,  and  to  conquer  peace. 

"  The  Emperor  Napole on  has  incorporated  with 
the  French  empire,  Holland,  a  part  of  Germany 
and  of  Italy ;  he  has  declared  that  he  would 
not  give  up  a  single  village  of  his  conquests,  not 
even  if  the  enemy  were  on  the  heights  of  Paris. 

"  The  armies  of  all  the  European  powers  are 
acting  affainst  this  declaration  and  these  prin- 
ciples. Will  you  defend  these  principles?  If  so, 
range  yourselves  in  the  battalions  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  endeavour  to  fight  against 
the  most  just  of  causes,  which  Providence  so 
visibly  protects.  Do  not  partake  in  this  opinion; 
you  will  find  protection  on  our  part. 

"  I  will  protect  your  property.  Let  every  ci- 
tizen, let  every  landholder,  peaceably  remain  at 
home,  and  every  magistrate  at  his  post,  to  con- 
tinue his  functions  without  interruption. 

"  However,  all  connection  with  the  French 
empire  mus(  cease,  from  the  moment  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  allied  troops 

"  Whoever-  infringes  this  order  will  render 
himself  guilty  of  treason  against  the  allied  pow- 
ers ;  he  will  be  carried  before  a  military  council, 
and  condemned  to  death. 

"  DE  BLUCHER." 

The  Danish  government  having  rejected  the 
basis  proposed  to  it  for  a  pacification,  hostilities 
recommenced  in  the  morning  of  Jan.  6,  1814. 
The  blockade  of  Rerisburg  was  formed,  und 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  garrison  were  compelled 
to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  the  place. 

The  fortress  of  Gluckstadt  capitulated  on  the 
6th  of  January,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Swedish 
troops.  The  giirrison,  about  3,000,  were  prisoners 
of  war. 

An  enemy's  corps  of  more  than  10,000  men, 
with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
made  an  attack  <>»  Breda.  General  Benkendorf, 
who  defe  HP  '  the  place,  supported  by  a  combined 
movement  of  f«enernls  Bulow  and  Graham,  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire. 

Early  this  year  Lord  Castlereagh  (with  his  lady) 
sailed  in  the  Erebus,  with  a  favorable  wind  for 


Holland.     His  lordship,  it  was  supposed     «cnias   HOOK  X. 
a  negociator,  in  order  to  meet  the  other  diploma'.ic  — — 

characters;  but  he  proceeded  to  the  head  quar-  CHAP.  XI, 
ters  of  (he  allies  as  a  monitor.  ^~^***s 

Finding  protestations  useless,  Bonaparte  had  *s*4- 
recourse  to  acts  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  wish 
for  peace.  Conscious  that  his  iniquitous  attempt 
upon  Spain  was  one  of  his  chief  offences  against 
the.  peace  of  Europe  and  the  law  of  nations,  he 
now  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  done  that  country,  by  releasing 
King  Ferdinand  VII.  from  his  captivity,  and 
allowing  him  to  return  to  Spain  with  his  brother 
Don  Carlos,  who  had  been  kept  with  him  at 
Valency.  Previous  to  their  departure,  he  bound 
themby  a  solemn  oath,  to  conclude  aseparate  treaty 
with  him  immediately  after  they  should  have  re- 
sumed their  stations,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  arrived  at  Lorrach 
on  the  llth,  and  the  reserves  of  the  army  having 
assembled  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  succeed- 
ing day,  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  13th.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  arrived  at  Basle  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  went  to  meet  their  im- 
perial and  royal  majesties  at  some  distance,  and 
they  together  entered  Basle  on  horseback,  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards. 

General  Count  Platoff,  supported  by  the  Prince- 
royal  of  -Wurtemberg,  sustained  a  gallant  action 
between  Epinal  and  Nancy,  in  which  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  taken. 
General  Wrede,  in  another  action,  put  the  enemy 
to  a  considerable  loss. 

On  the  14th,  treaties  of  peace  were  at  length 
signed  between  the  British  and  Swedish  ministers, 
and  the  plenipotentiary  of  bis  majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark. 

Repeated  bankruptcies  evinced  the  distressed 
situation  of  France  at  this  period.  Bonaparte's 
embarrassments  increased  every  day,  which  his 
dissimulation  could  no  longer  conceal.  Consider- 
able towns,  such  as  Dole,  Macon,  Bourg,  &c. 
opened  their  gates  to  small  detachments  of  200, 
and  even  of  fifty  men  ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  se- 
cret the  true  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  these 
places  had  been  occupied,  Napoleon  laid  the 
blame  on  their  mayors,  who  failed  to  break  down 
their  bridges.  Unable  to  disguise  the  fact  of  Ge- 
neral Guilay's  arrival  at  Langres,  he  said,  that  "  in 
consequence  of  general  arrangements,  Marsha! 
Mortier  had  quitted  that  town  to  take  post  at 
Chaumout."  Compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the 
allies  were  within  three  leagues  of  Lyons,  he  added, 
with  a  striking  felicity  of  invention,  that "  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  had  displayed  much  order 
and  patriotism}"  nevertheless,  he  owned  that 
they  had  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  100,000,000 
of  francs  to  the  mountains ;  and  as  this  might 
too  clearly  show  that  Lyons  was  totally  unpro- 
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BOOK  X.   vided  with  auy  means  of  defence,  he  assured  his 

'   people  that  Marshal  Augereau  approached  to  its 

CHAP.  XI.    succour  with  troops  of  the  line.     This  commander 
~*~s~^     would  therefore  nave  been  obliged    to    abandon 
1814-       Dauphine,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  according  to 
the  Mnnitenr,  had  not  displayed  much  ardor. 

Whilst  General  Blucher's  army  rapidly  advan- 
ced towards  Metz,  compelling  3Iarshal  Marmont 
to  fall  back,  Napoleon  contented  himself  with 
hinting  that  the  Silesian  troops  were  before  Metz, 
Thionville,  Mentz,  and  other  ibrtresses ;  but  spoke 
of  their  number  with  great  contempt  and  indiffer- 


ence. 


The  last  levies  not  having  been  completed  in 
Brittany,  Poitou,  and  Noruiany,  where  the  royal- 
ists had  from  the  beginning  waged  war  against 
the  revolution,  and  where  the  people  had  probably 
been  informed  at  this  time  of  the  approach  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  it  was  necessary  for  Napoleon 
to  conceal  this  fact  from  the  southern  departments; 
he,  therefore,  artfully  caused  to  be  published,  that 
these  provinces  were  sending  large  levies,  which 
wonld  form  part  of  the  reserve.  He,  whose  sports 
were  war  and  desolation,  now  became  the  slave 
and  flatterer  of  his  subjects  ;  outdid  them  in  his 
calls  for  peace,  and  bargained  for  their  assistance 
in  this  emergency,  on  condition  that  he  would 
never  more  call  them  to  the  field. 

By  a  notice,  published  at  Paris  on  the  13th, 
Bonaparte  invited  all  such  as  had  served  in  the 
imperial  guards  to  re-enter  that  corps,  until  the 
enemy  should  be  driven  from  the  French  territory. 
The  enemy  finding  all  attempts  at  negociation 
fruitless,  began  to  assume  a  menacing  tone.  Great 
reinforcements  were  promised  to  the  army  under 
Macdonald.  Victor  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Becaro ;  Marshal  Ney's  position  was  at  Nancy  ; 
whilst  General  Duvignan  occupied  the  defile  lie- 
fore  Epinal ;  General  Duhesme  was  at  St.  Diez  ; 
General  Segur  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  guards 
of  honor,  in  the  defile  of  Severne  ;  General  Mont- 
legierwas  at  ltambervillers,and  Marshal  Marmont 
h;td  taken  a  position  on  the  Sarre.  Segur  ex- 
horted the  people  to  conic  forward  en  masse ;  as- 
suring them,  the  present  sacrifice  they  were  called 
upon  to  make  would  be  the  last,  and  that  the 
news  alone  of  their  rising  en  masse,  would  make 
the  enemy  retire  from  the  country  ! ! 

By  a  decree,  issued  from  the  Thuilleries,  the 
national  guard  of  Paris  was  called  out ;  and,  in 
the  French  phrase,  "  placed  in  activity."  Bona- 
parte himself  was  to  command  it  in  chief.  His 
staff  was  to  consist  of  one  inajer-general,  who  was 
to  be  second  in  command  ;  of  four  assistant  major- 
generals,  four  adjutant-commandants,  and  eight 
assistant-captains.  No  person  was  allowed  to  find 
a  substitute  for  the  service  of  the  national  guard, 
except  a  father,  by  his  son;  a  father-in-law,  by 
his  son-in-law ;  an  uncle,  by  his  nephew,  and  a 
brother,  by  his  brother.  Every  arrondisscineut 


was  to  furnish -a  legion,  consisting  of  2,620  men  ; 
and  as  Paris  was  divided  into  numerous  arron- 
dissements,  the  force  thus  raised  was  estimated  at 
about  40,000  men,  being  all  the  male  population 
of  the  capital  able  to  bear  arms. 

Bonaparte  claimed  a  victory  at  Breda,  on  the 
13th;  and  the  Dutch  papers,  of  the  21st,  repre- 
sented the  French  as  completely  defeated  there. 
The  Journal  of  France,  however,  acknowledged 
the  death  of  the  General  of  Brigade,  Avy,  and 
stated  that  General  Maison  had  been  deceived 
by  false  accounts.  The  emancipation  of  Genoa 
was  also  acknowledged  in  the  following  ludicrous 
manner — "  General  Jordy,  who  commanded  in 
the  place,  had  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence:  he  had 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  l,f»00  men;  1,800  men  from  Grenoble 
were  coming  to  reinforce  them,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  secure  it  from  a  coup-de-main :  %  a  tort 
of  fatality,  General  Jordy  was  attacked  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the 
enemy  appeared.  The  officer  who  commanded 
under  him  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon 
by  the  citizens,  and  the  garrison  left  the  city.  The 
prefect  had  forsaken  it,  so  that  for  three  days 
past  the  citizens  had  constituted  themselves  into 
a  body,  and  had  assumed  the  authority.  The 
garrison  had  marched  oiit,  the  citizens  had 
opened  the  gates." 

Provisions  at  this  time  in  France  were  rising 
rapidly  in  price.  The  .English  prisoners  at  Verdun 
were  removed  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
the  allies.  Bonaparte  haviug  collected  an  army 
of  70,000  men  at  Vitry,  about  120  miles  from 
Paris,  was  determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand. 
The  King  of  Denmark  published  a  declaration, 
dated  Middlefort,  Jan.  17,  in  which  he  stated,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  the  French  emperor, 
"  that  he  would  join  the  allied  sovereigns,  united 
against  France,  in  order  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  a  general  peace." 

Previous  to  Bonaparte's  leaving  Paris,  he,  a 
second  time,  confided  the  regency,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa;  ou  which 
occasion  she  took  the  oath  before  him,  in  a 
council  of  the  French  princes,  grand  dignitaries, 
cabinet  ministers,  and  ministers  of  state.  On  the 
23d,  the  officers  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  in 
number  800,  were  presented  to  Napoleon,  in  the 
Saloon  of  Marshals,  on  which  occasion  the  fol- 
lowing sublime  and  affcctiny  scene  (according  to 
the  Monilevr)  took  place:  "  when  his  majesty 
passed  on  his  way  to  mass,  he  was  saluted  with 
an  unanimous  cry  of  rice  I'cmpercrtr.  On  his 
return  they  were  reiterated  with  new  force.  The 
officers,  divided  into  legion*,  formed  a  vast  circle, 
in  the  mitlst  of  which  the  f  mperor  placed  him- 
self. Then  appeared  a  scene  the  most  affecting 
— the  most  sublime.  The  emperor,  addressing 
himself  to  the  officers  of  the  national  guard,  told 
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them  that  a  partof  4be  French  territory  was  in- 
vnded,  that  be  was  going  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  that  he  hoped,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  God  and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  to 
repulse  the  enemy  beyond  the  frontiers.  At  this 
moment  bis  majesty's  looks  were  tenderly  fixed 
upon  the  empress,  and  the  Kins-  of  Rome,  whom 
bis  august  mother  carried  in  her  arms,  ami  bis 
majesty  added,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  that  be 
confided  his  wife  and  his  son  to  the  love  of  his 
faithful  city  of  Paris;  that  he  gave  it  the  highest 
mark  of  his  esteem,  in  leaving  under  its  protec- 
tion the  objects  of  his  dearest  affections;  that  be 
hoped  his  capital  would  not  be  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  the  enemy;  that,  however,  if,  in  the 
midst  of  the  grand  manoeuvres  which  were  pre- 
paring, some  hordes  of  light  troop*  dared  to  insult 
its  barriers,  he  was  sure  that  its  brave  inhabitants 
would  not  forget  that  their  soTereign  had  con- 
fided its  defence  to  them.  At  that  instant  a  thou- 
sand voices  resounded,  a  thousand  arms  were 
raised  to  swear  to  defend  the  precious  trust  con- 
fided to  a  faithful  people;" 

On  the  25th  Bonaparte  teft  bis  capital,   and 
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when  the  news  of  his  departure  became  public,    BOOKX. 
the  French  funds  fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  works  of  palisades  and  of 
defence  were  constructed  with  extreme  rapidity 
at  tho  different  barriers  of  Paris.  Port- 
!  oles  were  opened  in  aoiuo  of  these  palisades  for 
placing  cannon  in  batteries  in  them.  Some 
little  barriers  (called  false  barriers,  as  they  served 
only  for,  foot  passengers)  were  constructed:  at 
each  of  these,  an  aillet,  eighteen  inches  wide,  was 
made,  so  thot  only  cue  person  could  pass  at  a 
time.  The  enclosure  of  Paris  was  stated  to  be  a 
vast  system  of  defence,  ou  ah  extent  of  more  than 
13,000  toises.  In  the  interior  every  hand  was 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  arms.  Forges 
were  established  under  the  halls  of  the  public  mar- 
kets. Other  vast  edifices  were  provided  with 
every  thing  proper  to  form  military  hospitals,  it 
being  intended  that  they  should  change  for  a 
time  their  destination.  A  call  had  been  made  on 
all  citizews  to  furnish  linen  for  bandages. 

King  Joseph  Bonaparte  remained  in  Paris,  to 
review  the  several  corps  occasionally  formed. 
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ON  the  26th  of  January,  Napdleon  arrived  at      fell  on  Bluchers  main  body  ai  Brionne;  although 
Vitry,  and  entered  St.  Dizi«r  on  the  27fh. 


On 

the  same  day  he  had  attacked  the  rear  of  Marshal 
Blucher's  army  at  St.  Dizier.  and  forced  it  to  re- 
tire upon  the  mnin  body.  He  fancied  lliat  lie  had 
f;i!len  in  with  the  grand  army,  -which  he  conceived 
would  be  compelled  to  retire  before  him.  lie  soon 
learnt,  however,  that  he  had  only  engaged  the 
•  force  under  General  Blucher,  who  had  then 
<m>ssed  the  Marne,  and  was  rapidly  marching;  to- 
ward-* Troyes,  to  effect  its  junction  with  Prince 
SchM-art/.enberg,  who  moved  still  further  to  the 
ih,  on  the  Auxerre  and  Sens  road  lo  Paris. 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage  at  St.  Di/.ier, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Lorraine,  as  he  had  first 
intimated  was  his  intention,  Napoleon  resolved 
on  preventing  the  union  of  the  Silesian  with  the 
grand  army,  arid  for  that  purpose  turned  to  his 
right  instead  of  advancing,  and  unexpectedly 
60. 


he  brought  all  his  force  to  bciir  on  the  Prussian, 
veteran,  the  batlle  lasted,  with  alternate  success, 
almost  during  (he  whole  of  the  29th;  ho,  how- 
ever, carried  the  castle  in  the  evening-,  and  Blu- 
cher, alter  a  desperate  but  unavailing  . effort  to 
retake  if,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  retreated  at  the 
approach  of  night.  Had  not  the  grand  army  pe- 
netrated so  far  on  his  right  towards  Paris,  Bona- 
parte would  have  followed  up  his  success,  and 
driven  Blucher  both  upon  Chaumont  and  Langres; 
but  he  fek  that  the  capital  might  then  be  car- 
ried before  the  reserve,  composed  of  new  levies, 
could  be  formed  for  its  protection.  He  therefore 
did  i:ot  proceed  farther  than  La  Rothiere  and 
Dicnville,  where  he  posted  his  rear  under  Victor 
at;d  Grouchy,  whilst  he  crossed  the  Aube  will) 
his  rear,  and  hastily  tnnrched  upon  Troyes.  This 
movement,  however,  was  not  unobserved,  and  the 
10  L 
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BOOK  X.  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  allies  enabled 
them  to  make  a  combined  attack,  on  three  points 
at  once,  to  endeavour  to  frustrate  his  intention. 
The  active  Bluclier  traced  back  his  steps,  and 
on  the  1st  of  February  fell  with  his  whole  force 
on  the  rear-guard  at  La  Rothiere  and  Dienville. 
Meanwhile  a  corps  detached  from  the  army  that 
invested  Melz,  Luxemburg-,  and  Thionville,  ap- 
peared before  Vitry,  on  the  road  to  Chalons  ;  and 
an  Austrian  division,  detached  from  the  grand 
army,  stormed  the  bridge  of  Rosnay,  between 
Paris  and  the  enemy,  which  M annont  was  ap- 
pointed to  defend.  On  these  points  the  enemy 
declared  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  loss. 

The  battle  of  February  1  was  fought  on  both 
sides  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  bravery.  It 
lasted  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  was  protracted 
far  in  the  night.  Many  villages  were  taken  and 
retaken  several  times,  notwithstanding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  snow  which  greatly  impeded  the  move- 
ments, especially  those  of  the  artillery.  Bona- 
parte headed  some  of  the  charges,  and  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him.  His  loss  was  differently  rated 
in  the  various  dispatches.  He  pretended  that  his 
rear-guard  alone  had  been  engaged,  and  had 
maintained  itself  all  the  day  against  five  times  its 
number.  At  the  close  of  the  aclion  with  General 
Blucher,  a  battery  of  artillery  moving  to  support 
a  cavalry  manoeuvre  missed  its  way  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night,  and  was  taken.  As  soon  as  they 
perceived  this  ambush,  they  cut  the  traces,  mount- 
ed the  horses,  and  contrived  to  escape  with  some 
loss.  Their  situation  however  was  not  much  im- 
proved by  their  escape.  Though  they  retained 
courage  enough  to  remain  during  the  night  so 
close  to  the  enemy,  that  the  advanced  posts  were 
almost  intermixed,  and  Berthier  nearly  went  over 
to  the  allies  whilst  making  his  rounds,  yet  no 
sooner  had  the  morning  dawned  than  they 
retreated ;  taking  positions,  or  rather  being 
drawn  from  thence,  until  they  effected  their 

Eassage  across  the  Aube,  and  regained  Napo- 
jon's  main  body,  which  on  the  3d  established 
itself  at  Troyes.  In  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the 
loll  of  the  French  was  very  considerable  in  killed 
and  wounded;  that  of  the  allies  was  also  consi- 
derable. The  latter,  however,  took  seventy- 
three  pieces  of  cannon  and  4,000  prisoners. 

During  the  negociations  for  peace,  terms  were 
proposed  and  seemingly  accepted,  which  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  reduce  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  below  that  of  France  under  her 
kings.  The  legislative  assembly  of  France, 
hitherto  the  organs  of  Bonaparte's  will,  for  what 
he  said  they  echoed,  and  what  he  commanded 
they  complied  with,  became  less  obedient  when  ad- 
versity had  overtaken  him,  and  ventured,  in 
a  report  drawn  up  by  an  extraordinary  com- 
mittee, to  recommend  peace  in  the  strongest 
manner.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
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but  in  the  night  the  police  entered  the  printing- 
office,  destroyed  the  copies  already  printed,  and 
broke  the  forms  lo  pieces.  Immediately  after, 
the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  allied  troops 
formed  round  Paris  a  connected  semicircle,  on 
a  cord  of  which  stood  Bonaparte,  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  gather  from  every  part  ot  the  do- 
minions still  in  his  power,  like  the  bear  at  a  stake, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  unguarded  and 
unsupported  advance  of  the  boldest  assailants, 
The  9th  was  spent  on  both  sides  in  military 
movements. 

On  the  10th,  by  Bonaparte's  own  bulletin,  the 
Silesiaii  army  was  acknowledged  to  be  within 
three  days  march  of  Paris;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  relieve  the  capital  from  immediate 
pressure  on  that  side;  accordingly,  on  that  day, 
Bonaparte,  who  had  previously  made  all  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  that  object,  moved  for- 
ward from  Sezanne,  to  attack  the  van-guard  of 
General  Sacken,  posted  at  Champaubert,  under 
General  Al&uftieffl  He  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely surprising  that  corps,  which  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  superior  force,  with  considerable  toss 
in  artillery  and  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers; and  among  the  last  was  the  commanding  ge- 
neral himself. 

Napoleon  executed  his  plan  of  interposing 
between  Prince  Schwartzenberg's  and  Blucher's 
armies :  he  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  former, 
and  in  front  of  the  latte,r  and  though  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  threatened  with  utter  anni- 
hilation in  case  of  defeat,  he  had  the  merit  of 
preventing  at  this  time  t!ie  farther  march  of  either 
of  the  allied  commanders  on  Paris. 

Generals  Sacken  and  D'York,  eager  to  revenge 
the  defeat  of  Alsiifh'eft',  advanced  the  next  day 
(Feb.  1 1)  to  Montmirdil,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Champaubert,  to  attack  the  enemy.  They  met 
Bonaparte  at,  the  head  of  30,000  men:  a  des- 
perate aclion  ensued ;  the  village  of  Mnrchais 
was  taken  and  retaken  throe  times.  Those  corps 
of  the  allies  boasted  of  having  retained  their  po- 
sition, but  admitted  the  loss  of  four  pieces  of  can- 
non. As  they  subsequently  retreated  towards  the 
Marne,  and  afterwards  retired  behind  that  river, 
on  the  13th,  it  is  evident  the  enemy  had  the  ad- 
vantage; but  it  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  the 
French  bulletins  stated;  for,  according  to  them, 
Bonaparte  made  thousands  prisoners,  while  all 
the  rest  were  killed  or  drowned  in  a  fish-pond! 

General  Blucher,  who  had  been  apprised  that 
Sacken  and  D'York  had  been  worsted  by  the 
enemy,  but  who  was  i-ot  a\vare  of  their  having  re- 
treated across  the  Mnine,  advanced  on  the  13th 
from  Bergeres,  the  centre  of  his  position,  to  support 
them.  He  directed  his  march  towards  Etoges,  a 
small  town  occupied  by  Marshal  Marmont,  with 
9  or  10,000  men,  to  observe  his  movements,. 
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and  who  retreated  on  his  approach.  Marshal 
Blucher,  though  not  able  to  make  any  serious  im- 
pression on  him,  harassed  him,  in  his  relreat  and 
followed  him  to  the  small  village  of  Fromentieres, 
and  both  armies  bivouacked  forihe  night,  Blucher 
being  determined  to  attack  the  next  day.  But 
before  this  design  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
Marmont  retreated  still  farther  to  Janvillieres. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte  (who,  having  fol- 
lowed General  Sacken  to  the  Marue,  was  at  Cha- 
teau Thierry  on  the  13th)  made  a  forced  march 
in  the  night  with  all  his  guards,  and  a  consider- 
able corps  of  cavalry;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  effected  his  preconcerted  junction  with 
Marmont. 

The  veteran  Blucher  was  greatly  surprised  by 
this  rapid  and  masterly  movement.     An  engage- 
ment was  now  inevitable;  he  had    to  contend  in 
a  flat  country,  with  forces  superior  to  his  in  a 
double  proportion,  and  with  a   cavalry  three-fold 
more  numerous;  he  was,  however,  superior  in  ar- 
tilfcry.      In   this   unforeseen   exigency,  Blucher 
was  still  himself,  and  he  could  rely  on  his  troops. 
The  cavalry   of  his  advanced-guard   was    soon 
forced    to   give  way   before   the  vastly  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy;  but  it  found  a  safe  retreat 
in   the    intervals   of   the    infantry,    foimed   into 
squares,  behind  which  it  rallied.     Blucher,  how- 
ever, finding  the  ground  untenable,  from  the  su- 
periority of  forces  against  him  in  an  open  country, 
began  his  retreat  towards  Etoges.     His  in  fan-try 
continued  formed  in  solid   squares,  the  intervals 
being   furnished  with   artillery,   and   the  cavalry 
occasionally  skirmishing  on  the  exterior  side  of  his 
moving-  fortresses.    In  this  way  he  retreated  near 
sixteen  miles,  fighting  every  inch  of  the. ground, 
resisting  the  most  furious  charges  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,    without  one  of  his  squares   being  once 
broken.     Surrounded  at  one  time,  on   all  sides, 
he  broke    his  way  by  his  determined  resolution, 
the  steadiness  of  his   troops,  and  the  fire  of  his 
artillery  and   musketry,  first  through  circumven- 
ing  corps  of  cavalry,  and  at  last  reached  Etoges 
at  night,  in  safety,  with  the  loss  of  about  3,500 
men,  while  that  of  the  cneniy  was  far  more  con- 
siderable.    Had  one  of  his  squares  been  broken, 
the  loss  of  Blucher's  arrny  was  inevitable.     Bo- 
naparte firmly  reckoned   upon  it;  therefore  Blu- 
cher and  his  army  acquired  by  this  retreat  more 
glory  than  by  the  most  splendid  victory. 

Blucher,  in  consequence  of  this  action,  retreated 
unmolested  to  Chalons,  behind  the  Marne,  where 
he  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  corps  separated 
from  his  army  during  these  operations,  and  by 
others  who  hastened  to  reinforce  him.  Having 
been  completely  refitted  with  all  necessaries,  Blu- 
cher's army  began  its  march  from  Chalons,  to  join 
Prince  Schwartzenberg. 

When  Bonaparte  moved  to  attack  Blucher,  the 
4ustrians  advanced  forward  from  Troyes. 


the  i)ih  lo  the  Ifith  of  February,  they  were  sue-   goOK  X. 
cessful.     Sens  and  Fontainbleau  neve   taken  by — 


storm,  and  the  advanced  posts  on  i!i;it  shit  pushed   CHAP.  XII. 
very  near  Paris:  the  grand  army  wa.«  established  ""^ 

on  the  Seine,  in  possession  of  ihe  bridge,  and  with  1814. 
the  corps  of  Generals  Wrede,  Wittgenstein,  and 
Bianchi,  on  the  Paris  side  of  that  river,  pressing 
on  that  capital.  On  the  15t!i.  however,  Bona- 
parte recalled  by  those  movements  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Blucher,  attacked  the  van-guard  of  Witt- 
genstein, and  defeated  it  wrh  considerable  loss 
in  men  and  artillery.  Next  day,  after  several 
fruitless  attempts,  he  succeeded  by  a  last  attack 
in  forcing  the  town  and  bridge  of  Moniereau, 
where  the  Prince-royal  of  Wirtemberg  was  posted, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  immediately 
passed  the  Seine.  Sch«artzenberg,  who  had 
been  deceived  by  false  intelligence  from  one  of  his 
generals,  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Troyes, 
and  thus  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  like  those  of  the 
Marne,  were  evacuated  by  the  allies. 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding,  evinced  great  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  very  bulletin   in,  which  he  an- 
nounced those   advantages.     He  blamed  three  of 
his  generals,  among  whom  was  Marshal  Victor; 
Montbrun,  another  of  them,  was  sent  to  trial.     ?n 
the  eulogium  pronounced  on  General  Chateau,  kil- 
led before  Montreau,  an  indirect  censure  was  cast 
on  the  lukewarmness  of  all  his  officers  in  general. 
At    this   time,  a  conflict  of  political    opinions 
prevailed;  some  entertaining  snnguine  hopes   of 
a  peace,  and  others  of  Bonaparte's  downfal.     The 
object  of  the  allies  was  to  enter  Paris,  and  then 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  their  views.     Austria 
adopted  this  measure  with  some  reluctance.     Be- 
fore the  battles  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  February, 
Bonaparte  transmitted  a  project  of  a  treaty  upon 
the  bases  of  the  ancient  limits,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  grand  Austrian  army  to  Troyes,  after  the  par- 
tial disasters  experienced  by  the  Russians,   Bava- 
rians, and  Wurtem burgers    at  Nangis  and  Mon- 
tereau,  were  supposed   to   have  taken    place  on 
account  of  Napoleon's  proposals,  backed   by  his 
victories.     The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  did  not 
entirely  approve  of  the  attempt  on  Paris,  finding 
that  the  other  armies  had  failed,  and  that  all  tb'e 
weight  of  the  enterprise  fell  on  his  own,  after  their- 
defeats,  ordered  bis  troops  to  fall  back,  although 
only  ene  of  their  corps  (Bianchi's)  bid  been   par- 
tially engaged,  and  they  still    possessed  a  great 
superiority  of  numbers,   which  must  have  ensured 
success,  had    they  resolutely  pushed   on   to   the 
French  capital.     This  retrograde  movement,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  as  well  as  the  renewed  pacific  views  of 
Austria,   created   some   difficulties   amongst  the 
allies,  and  occasioned  important  communications- 
to  the  Prince-regent  of  Great  Britain.. 

A  new  and  interesting  change,  however,  took 
place  iu  the  respective  positions  of  the  French  and 
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B  'OK  X.     the  allies  in  France.     The  latter  had  been  driven 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  on   the   north- 
east and  south-east  quarter.     Prince  Schwa  rt/.en- 
berg  abandoned  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  even 
the  line  of  the  Aubc,  to  retreat  towards  the  Marne. 
Blucher  had  also  evacuated  all  the  country  between 
Paris  and  the  last-named  river,  and  was  Apparently 
using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  effect  a  junction 
w  ith  Schwartzenberg  ;  for  which  purpose  he  had 
passed  the  Aube,  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  on  his  way  to 
Troves,  where  he  intended  to  join  the  grand  army. 
He  was  attacked  by  Bonaparte  at  Mery-sur-Seine, 
Feb.  21.     The  town    in  the  conflict  was  set  on 
fire,  and  Bonaparte  boasted   of  only   100  being 
made  prisoners.     Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  burning  the  bridge  over  the  Seine,  that  divides 
the  town  in  two  parts.     The  wind  blew  violently, 
and  the  town,  which  was  on  fire  in  three  places, 
could  not  be  saved.     Whilst  Field-marshal  Blu- 
cher was  reconnoitering  the  enemy's   position  in 
the  town,  he  was  struck  with  a  musket-ball  in  the 
leg,  which  did  him  no  material  injury. 
:       The  next  day,  Bonaparte  was  seen  marching-  a 
considerable  quantity  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  baggage,  towards  Troyes.    Blucher  then 
thought  that  his  object  had  been  effected:  by  a 
forced  march  during  the  night,  be  retraced  his 
steps,  threw  bridges  over  the  Aube,  and  pushing 
again  forward  towards  the  north,  drove   Marshal 
Marmont  fiom   position   to   position,   and   at   last 
•  (!  the  Marne  near  Meaux  (o;ily   twenty-five 
miles  From  Paris)  on  the '27th,  and  Mas  on  the  28th 
firmly   established    on   both  banks  of  the  river. 
lie  was  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  Bonaparte 
might  have  troops  in  his  rear;  but  for  this  he  had 
provided.      Bonaparte,  however,  soon  discovered 
the   feint   which   had   been    practised   upon   him; 
and    leaving    Oudinot    with    45,000  men,  to  ob- 
serve Schwartzenberg's  army,  set  out  himself  with 
his  principal  force,  in  pursuit  of  Blucher.     The 
veteran   general    having   fully   anticipated    thr>e 
movements,  retreated  at  the  approach  of  Bona- 
parte, towards  the  north,   where  he  was  sure   of 
meeting    reinforcements    from    the    army   of  the 
crown-prince,  and  of  uniting  with  the  crown-prince 
himself.     Bonaparte  suffered  himself  to  he  drawn 
away  from  the  central  position  he  had  so  judici- 
ously chosen  in  the  beginning,  by  this  march  of 
Blucher  ;  and  afftr  a  useless  and  fatiguing  pur- 
suit, he  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  in  a  snort 
sulky  bulletin  of  the  5th  of  March,  that  he   had 
obtained  no  advantages  ;  but  that  Blilcher's  army, 
with  tlie.  numerous   corps  by  which  it   had  been 
ioined,  would  have   been  destroyed   but  for   the 
Irensoii    of  the    Commandant   of  Soissons,    who 
opened  its  gates  to  the  allies.     Rheims,  however, 
was  liberated,  (as  he  termed  it)  though  this  town 
was  a  few  days  before  sharply  reprimanded  in  the 
Jllonitcur,  lor  the   friendly  reception   the   allied 
troops    had   experienced    from    the    inhabitants; 


consequently,  they  could  not  have  considered  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte's  troops  as  a  deliverance. 

In  the  mean  time  Prince  Scbwartzenberg,  fully 
aware  of  Mars!:  id  Bhuher's  movements,  and  acting 
on  the  same  plan  of  manoeuvres  adopted  near 
Dresden,  advanced  again  on  his  side  towards 
Paris,  which  he  knew  Bonaparte  was  too  far  north 
to  protect.  He  inarched  again  upou  Troyes,  and 
upon  all  the  neighbouring  positions.  The  French 
were  every  where  defeated,  with  even  more  confu- 
sion than  loss,  in  several  partial  actions.  They 
retreated  to  Troyes  in  a  distracted^state,  and  ob- 
tained a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  allowed 
only  half  an  bour  to  evacuate  the  place.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  cavalry  of  the  allies 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  were  brought  in,  as  might  be 
naturally  expected,  from  the  previous  state  of  dis- 
organization of  those  troops.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
Prince  Schwartzenberg's  bead-quarters  were  at 
Troyes.  Thus  Bonaparte  bad  no  other  course 
left  him  but  to  retrace  his  steps  back  again  to  the 
south,  with  an  army  exhausted  by  fatiguing 
marches,  and  considerably  diminished  by  losses. 

A  still  brighter  prospect  was  open,  by  (he  spirit 
which  the  French  people  manifested  at  the  sight 
of  the  first  of  Hie  Bourbon  princes  who  had  ap- 
peared among  them  since  the  revolution.  Count 
d'Escapo,  who  accompanied  Monsieur,  the  French 
king's  next  brother  to  France,  declared  in  a  letter, 
that  all  ranks  of  the  people  approached  them  with 
acclamations  of"  \'irc  If  Rut  Louis  XYJIJ.et  le.a 
Bovrbons"  On  the  first  day  of  their  entering  France 
they  IraveHed  thirty-three  leagues.  Monsieur 
had  an  army  of  8,000  men,  of  whom  a  part  were 
cavalry. 

Marshal  Blncber  effected  his  junction  wilh 
Win/ingerode  and  Buiow,  March  3,  and  an  action 
took  place  at  Craone  on  the  7th,  on  which  occasion 
the  allies  sustained  some  partial  losses,  and  were 
obliged  to  continue  their  retrograde  march  from 
the  Marne  to  L,aon. 

On  the  ,l>th  of  March,  Bonaparle's  right  wing 
was  defeated,  with  considerable  loss,  by  the  army 
of  Silesia,  under  its  veteran  chief,  who  look  forty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  number  of 
prison* rs.  Bonaparte  kept  his  ground  before 
JLaon  oti  the  10th,  with  his  left  wing  and  centre, 
and  continued  the  attack,  during  the  whole  of 
that  day,  with  such  obstinacy  that  a  wood  and 
village  were  taken  and  retaken  five  different 
times.  JNight  alone  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  enemy  availed  himself  of  it 
to  retreat. 

These  important  occurrer.ci  *  removed  e»ery 
prospect  of  an  immediate  peace.  War,  blazed 
with  renewed  fierceness;  and  the  tide  of  success 
having  turned  towards  the  allies,  they  were  de- 
termined to  oblige  France- to. accept  of  their  own 
terms.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been 
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drawn,  and  intelligence  of  their  being  signed  was 
momentarily  expected,  when  suddenly  Lord 
Wellington,  having  forced  (he  passage  of  the 
Adour.was  rapidly  advancing  towards  iiourdeaux. 
The  British  liero"  returned  to  Giirris  on  the  2 1st 
of  February,  and  ordered  the  .sixth  and  light  divi- 
sions to  break  up  from  the  blockade  of  Bay- 
onne,  and  General  Don  Manuel  Freyre  to  close 
up  the  cantonments  of  his  corps  towards  I  run, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  move  when  the  left  of  the 
army  should  cross  the  Adour.  On  the  24th  Lieu- 
tena'ut-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill  passed  the  Gave 
d'Oleron  at  Vilieneuvc  with  the  light,  second,  and 
Portug  uese  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Charles  Baron  Alten,  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  W.  Stewart,  and  Marshal  de  Campo  Don  F. 
Le  Cor,  while  Lieutenant-general  Sir  H.  Clinton 
passed  with  the  sixth  division  between  Monlford 
and  Laas,  and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  T.  Picton 
made  demonstrations,  with  the  third  division,  of  an 
intention  io  attack  the  enemy's  position  at  the 
bridge  of  Sanveterre,  which  induced  Soult  to 
give  orders  (o  blow  it  up.  Field-marshal  Sir  W. 
Beresford  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  23d  in  their 
fortified  posts  at  Hastingues  and  Oyergave,  on 
the  left  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  obliged  them  to 
retire  within  the  tKte-du-pont  at  Peyrehouiade. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Gare 
d'Oleron  was  effected,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  moved  towards  Orthies  and  the 
great  road  leading  from  Sauveterre  to  that  town. 
The  enemy  retired  at  night  from  Sanveterre  across 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  reassembled  their  army 
near  Orthies  on  the  25th,  having  destroyed  all  the 
bridges  on  the  river.  The  allied  army  crossed 
the  Gave  de  Pau  below  the  junction  of  the  Gave 
d'Oleron  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  early 
on  the  27th  found  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position 
near  Orthies,  with  his  right  on  the  heights  on  the 
road  to  Dax,  and  occupying  the  village  of  St.  Boes, 
and  his  left  on  the  heights  above  Orthies  and  that 
town,  and  opposing  the  passage  of  the  river  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill.  The  course  of  the  heights  on 
which  the  enemy  placed  his  army,  necessarily  re- 
tired his  centre,  while  the  strength  of  the  position 
gave  extraordinary  advantage  to  the  flanks.  Mar- 
shal Sir  W.  Beresford  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy's  risjht  with  the  fourth  division,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  the  seventh 
division,  under  Major-general  Walker,  and  Colonel 
Vivian's  brigade  of  cavalry,  while  Sir  Thomas 
Pieton  was  to  march  along  the  great  road  leading 
from  Peyrehourade  to  Orthies,  and  attack  the 
heights  on  which  the  enemy's  centre  and  left  stood 
with  the  third  and  sixth  divisions,  supported  by 
Sir  S.  Cotton  with  Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade  of 
cavalry.  Major-general  C.  Baron  Alten,  with 
the  light  division,  kept  up  the  communication,  and 
was  in  reserve  between  these  two  attacks.  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  was  likewise  ordered  to  cross  the 
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Gave,   rtfid   to   turn  and    attack    the  enemy's  leff.    BOOK  X. 

Sir  William    Beresford   carried  the  villag-e  of  St. 

Boes  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  enemy  ;  CHAP.  XII. 
but  the  ground  was  so  narrow  that  tlie  troops  ""• 
could  not  defile  to  attack  the  heights,  notwith- 
standing  the  repealed  attempts  of  Major-general 
Ross  and  Brigadier-general  Vasconcillo's  Portu- 
guese brigade  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  turn  the 
enemy  by  their  right,  without  an  excessive  ex- 
tension of  their  line.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore, 
so  far  altered  the  plan  of  the  action  as  to  order 
the  immediate  advance  of  the  third  and  sixth  di- 
visions, and  he  moved  forward  Colonel  Barnard's 
brigade  of  the  light  division  to  attack  the  left  of 
the  height  on  which  the  enemy's  right  stood. 

The  attack,  led  by  the52d  regiment,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Colborne,  and  supported  on  their 
right  by  Major-general  Brisbane's  and  Colonel 
Kean's  brigades  of  the  third  division,  and  by  the 
simultaneous  attacks  on  the  left  by  Major-general 
A  '-.son's  brigade  of  the  four'h  division,  and  on  the 
right  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  T.  Picton,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  third  division,  and  the  sixth 
division  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  the  heights  and  procured  the  victory. 
In  the  meantime  Sir  R.  Hill  had  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Gave  above  Orthies,  and  seeing  the 
state  of  the  action,  moved  immediately  with  the 
second  division  of  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Sir  W.  Stewart,  and  Major-general  Fane's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  direct  for  the  great  road  from 
Orthies  to  St.  Sever,  thus  keeping  upon  the 
enemy's  leff.  The  enemy  retired  at  first  in  ad- 
mirable order,  taking  every  advantage  of  the  nu- 
merous good  positions  which  the  country  afforded. 
The  losses,  however,  which  they  sustained  in  their 
continued  attacks,  and  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened  by  Sir  R.  Hill's  move- 
ments, soon  accelerated  their  movements,  and 
the  retreat  at  length  became  a  flight,  their  troops 
being  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

Lieutenant-general  S.  Cotton  took  advantage 
of  the  only  opportunity  which  offered  to  charge 
with  Major-general  Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sault  de  Navailles,  where 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  high  road  by 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  R.  Hill.  The  7th  hussars 
distinguished  themselves  upon  this  occasion,  and 
made  many  prisoners.  Lord  Wellington  having 
continued  the  pursuit  till  it  was  dusk,  halted 
his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sault  de  Na- 
vailles.  Six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  a  great  many  were  made  prisoners. 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  the  enemy's 
dead:  his  army  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  when 
passing  the  heights  near  Sault  de  Navailles,  and 
several  of  his  soldiers  had  thrown  away  their  arms. 
The  desertion  afterwards  became  immense.  The 
British  commander  in-chief  followed  the  enemy 
the  day  after  to  St.  Sever,  and  on  the  1st  of 
10  M 
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BOOK  X     March  passed  the  Adour,  the  enemy  having  left 

open  the  direct  road  to  Bonrdeaiix. 

CHAP.  XII        After  the  1st  of  March   the  rains  set  in  again, 
^•^  and   :ill   the  streams  became  no  longer  f'ordable. 

1814.  gjr  ju[m  Hope  had  crossed  the  Adour,  below 
Bayonne,  Fel>.  23,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained 
possession  of  the  heights  of  the  Adour,  a  garrison 
detachment  of  2,000  men  were  drawn  out  to  meet 
him,  whom  he  threw  into  complete  confusion. 
The  flotilla  met  with  the  severest  difficulties  in 
crossing  the  Adour,  where  there  is  always  a  surf, 
but  at  ieiiffth  the  bridge  was  established,  and  they 
all  passed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  flocked  to  see  what  they  could  not  otherwise 
believe.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Soult,  that  he 
preferred  to  leave  the  road  to  Bourdeaux  open, 
and  a  detachment  under  Sir  W.  Beresford  was 
sent  to  take  possession  of  that  city ;  its  occupa- 
tion being  of  the  utmost  military  importance. 

No  sooner  had  (he  British  standard  cast  its  pro- 
tecting shadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  than 
the  whole  population  of  Bourdeaux,  headed  by- 
its  mayor,  advanced  to  meet  the  warriors.  The 
imperial  eagles  were  laid  prostrate,  and  the  royal 
lilies  were  exalted :  the  white  cockade  resumed 
its  place,  the  airs  of  ancient  loyalty  hailed  the 
descendant  of  a  martyred  king,  and  the  name  of 
BOUKBON  was  proclaimed  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
liberated  patriots !  This  event,  so  unexpected 
after  the  instance  of  indifference  and  subserviency 
which  France  had  hitherto  displayed,  rekindled 
hope  and  animation  on  the  British  shores.  Peace, 
always  contemplated  with  dread,  notwithstanding 
the  favorable  nature  of  its  conditions,  as  long  as 
it  was  to  be  made  with  Bonaparte,  immediately 
saw  the  number  of  its  supporters  diminish.  Thanks 
to  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  and  the  army  under 
his  command,  were  immediately  and  unanimously 
voted  in  both  houses  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
for  that  consummate  ability  which  obtained  the 
victory  of  Orthies. 

The  capture  of  Rheirns,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
by  Napoleon  in  person,  was  preceded  by  a  well- 
fought  battle,  in  which  the  allies  acknowledged  a 
loss  of  2,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  eight  pieces 
of  cannon. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg  having  heard  of  BIu- 
cher's  successes  at  Laon,  was  determined  to  act 
on  the  offensive,  and  for  that  purpose  moved  his 
head-quarters  to  Pont-sur-Seine.  Intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  Count  St.  Priest,  at  Rheims,  hav- 
ing reached  him,  he  changed  his  plans,  and  fell 
back  to  Arcis,  intending  to  march  on  Chalons,  in 
order  to  support  the  Prussian  veteran :  but,  on 
the  16th,  he  learnt  that  the  enemy  occupied 
Chalons  and  Epernay,  where  Bonaparte  arrived 
on  the  17tb. 

On  the  18th,  Marshal  Blucber  drove  the  enemy 
over  the  Aisne,  and  advanced  to  Rheims,  the 
enemy  having  retreated  at  his  approach.  On  the 


UHh,  Bulow  marched  upon  Soissons,  and  on 
(he  same  day  Winzingerode  proceeded  towards 
Rheims.  On  the  20th,  Blueher  intercepted  a 
letter  addressed  to  Bonaparte,  giving  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  entrance  of  the  English  army  into 
Bourdeanx,  and  of  the  general  rising-  of 'lie  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  the  Bourbons. 

General  Bianehi  obiained  a  victory  over  Au- 
gereau  at  3l»9on,  having  taken  500  prisoners 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  All  the  French  posts 
in  the  Simplon  were  taken. 

On  the  21st,  the  enemy  occupied  Arcis,  while 
the  allies  collected  their  "troops  before  that  place, 
without  any  opposition  except  an  endeavour  to 
cut  oft'  the  division  of  the  Prince-royal  of  Wur- 
temberg,  which  terminated  in  (he  loss  of  three 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
two  armies  then  remained  in  presence  of  each 
other.  At  length  the  allies  perceived  that  the 
French  army  was  defiling1  on  the  road  to  Vitry. 
Only  a  strong  rear-guard  was  left  at  Arcis,  and 
they  lost  no  time  in  attacking  it  with  their  whole 
force.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  it  was  driven 
out  of  the  town  with  considerable  loss,  and  fol- 
lowed the  main  army  on  the  Vitry  road. 

Soult,  after  several  actions,  in  which  his  rear- 
guard had  suffered  considerable  loss,  had  retreat- 
ed beyond  Tarbes. 

The  negociations  which  had  been  held  at  Cha- 
tillon  were  broken  oft",  March  18.  From  the  first 
moment  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine,  they  offered 
peace  to  Napoleon,  who,  they  thought,  would 
never  be  moderate  enough  to  accept  any  terms 
proposed.  Bonaparte,  however,  attempted  to 
out-wit  them,  and  unexpectedly  closed  with  their 
proposals,  intending  to  gain  time  by  negoci- 
ations until  he  should  have  assembled  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  renew  the  war  with  a  greater  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  continuation  of  hostilities 
partly  defeated  his  intentions,  but  as  they  were 
never  pushed  to  an  extremity,  on  account  of  the 
pending  congress,  he  still  found  means  to  assem- 
ble such  a  force  as  to  encourage  him  to  throw  oft" 
the  mask,  and,  at  last,  to  reject  the  conditions 
offered  him.  Meanwhile,  the  rising  in  favor  of 
the  Bourbons,  confirmed  the  allies  in  their  pur- 
pose not  to  make  peace  with  Bonaparte;  and  per- 
severance on  their  part,  and  ambition  on  his,  led 
to  the  events  which  remain  to  be  related.  On 
the  breaking  oft'  of  these  negociations,  the  allied 
powers  published  a  declaration,  ascribing  its  pro- 
crastination and  termination  to  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte  suddenly  moved  from  Vitry  still 
more  to  the  southward,  towards  St.  Dizier,  Join- 
ville,  and  even  as  far  as  Chaumont  and  Langre*. 
By  this  unaccountable  movement,  from  which  no 
advantages  proportionate  to  the  risk  he  ran  could 
possibly  have  been  derived,  he  gave  the  allies  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  their  junction,  and  of 
marching  with  their  united  forces  towards  Paris. 
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The  allies  took  advantage  of  »he  opportunity 
Napoleon  afforded  them,  by  the  desperate  ami 
extraordinary  plan  he  had  formed  of  passing  be- 
tween their  armies,  and  of  striking  at  their  com- 
munication with  the  Rhine,  intend  MIL;-,  ut  the  same 
time,  to  liberate  the  garrisons  of  Metz,  &r.  The  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  this  project  was  fully  ascer- 
tained on  the  23d.  A  movement  was  immediately 
ordered  upon  Vitry,  to  secure  that  place,  and  to 
endeavour  to  cut  oft'  Macdonald's  corps,  said  to 
have  been,  at  this  time,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marne,  between  Chalons  and  Vitry,  to  operate  a 
junction  with  the  troops  under  General  Winzin- 
gerode,  which  had  moved  upon  Chalons,  and  to 
unite  both  armies. 

Their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  left  Troyes  on  the  20th,  and  had 
their  head-quarters  at  Pougy.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  moved  his  head-quarters  on  the  19th  to 
Bar-sur-Seine,  with  all  the  cabinet-ministers,  and 
came  on  the  21st  to  Bar-sur-Aube. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  army  broke  up 
from  Pougy,  and  having  marched  by  Rarneru 
and  Dompierre,  assembled,  at  day-break,  near 
Sommequis;  but  the  corps  of  Marshal  Macdonald 
had  crossed  the  Marne  the  preceding  day,  before 
it  could  be  intercepted. 

On  the  24th,  the  junction  with  General  Win- 
zingerode  was  effected  at  Vitry  and  Chalons,  and 
the  Silesian  army  came  within  reach  of  co-oper- 
ating with  the  grand  army.  On  the  following 
day,  General  Winzingerode,  with  his  own  and 
several  other  corps  of  cavalry,  being  left  to  ob- 
serve the  enemy,  the  united  allied  force  began  its 
movement  by  rapid  and  continued  inarches  on 
Paris. 

The  corps  of  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marrnont 
were  found  at  Vitry  and  Sommesons,  and  were 
driven  back  with  loss,  and  pursued  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Paris.  At  this  time  the  emperor,  the  king, 
and  field-marshal  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg, 
were  at  Fere  Champenoise,  and  on  the  26th  at 
Treffaux.  Field-marshal  Blucher  was  at  Etoges 
on  the  2(jth,  and  continued  his  march  on  Meaux 
by  Montmirail.  In  the  course  of  that  week  not 
less  than  100  cannon  and  9,000  prisoneis  were 
taken,  with  several  general  officers.  At  the  affair 
near  Champenoise,  Colonel  Rappatel,  late  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Moreau,  was  killed  while 
exhorting  the  French  to  surrender,  and  Colonel 
Neil  Campbell,  who  was  on  this  service,  and  who 
had  been  with  the  advanced  Russian  corps  in  all 
the  affairs  since  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Dant- 
zig,  was  severely  wounded,  having  been  run 
through  the  body  by  a  Cossack,  who  mistook  him 
for  an  enemy  during  one  of  the  charges.  The 
wound,  however,  was  not  mortal. 

On  the  27th,  the  imperial  and  royal  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Coulomiers,  and  the  Siiesian  army 
reached  Meaux.  On  the  28th,  (heir  head-quar- 
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ters  were   at  Qnincy.     Bridges  were  prepared  at  BOOK  X. 

Mranx    and    Triport.      The  Silesian    army   ad-   

vanced  to  Clave  in  front  of  which  town  a  severe 
action  look  place,  in  which  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed. 

On  the  29th,  the  ernperor  and  the  king,  with 
Field-marshal  Prince Schwartzenberg,  crossed  the 
Marne  at  Meaux,  and  the  enemy  being  still  in 
possession  of  the  woods  near  Ville  Parisis  and 
Bondy,  he  was  attacked  and  driven  beyond Bondy 
towards  Pantin :  the  head-quarters  were  esta- 
blished at  the  former  of  those  places. 

Field-imarshal  Blucher,  the  same  day,  marched 
in  two  columns  to  the  right,  pointing  upon  Mont- 
martre,  through  Mory,  Draucey,  and  St.  Denis. 

The  enemy  had  improved  the  defences  which 
the  ground  afforded  on  Mont  mar  tre,  and  in  front 
of  it,  by  redoubts  and  batteries,  and  had  a  consi- 
derable force  of  regular  troops  near  the  villages 
of  Pantin,  Romainville,  and  Belleville.  The  na- 
vigable canal,  the  woods  and  houses,  together 
with  some  ground,  so  deep  as  to  be  nearly  impas- 
sable for  horses,  afforded  considerable  means  of 
resistance.  A  disposition  for  a  general  attack 
having  been  made  on  the  30th,  the  sixth  corps, 
supported  by  the  grenadiers  of  reserve,  was  en- 
gaged, at  an  early  hour,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  holding  Pantin.  The  remainder  of  the 
troops,  under  the  Prince- royal  of  Wurtemberg,  was 
to  turn  the  enemy  on  his  right,  and  to  push  on  to 
occupy,  in  succession,  all  the  heights  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  Belleville  inclusive.  The  day  was 
considerably  advanced  before  the  troops  reached 
their  several  positions,  and  the  enemy  made  a  de- 
termined resistance,  especially  at  the  village  of 
Pantin:  the  whole  of  the  force  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Treviso;  the  right  wing  by  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa.  A  message  had  been  sent,  on 
the  29th,  to  deprecate  resistance,  and  to  explain 
that  it  must  be  vain,  as  the  whole  army  was  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  messenger  was  not  received.  In 
the  evening  of  the  30th,  Count  Nesselrode  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  barriers  of  Paris;  and  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  emperor's  aid-de-camps  was 
Rent,  to  Marshal  Marmonf.  who  agreed  that  all 
tiring  should  ceave  in  half-an-hour,  if  the  allied 
sovereigns  would  consent  that  no  part  of  the 
army  should  pass  (lie  barrier  of  Paris  that  night. 
This  was  consented  to,  and  the  enemy  withdrew 
from  Montmartre  within  the  town.  The  advanced 
corps  bivouacked  within  pistol-shot  of  the  town. 
The  emperor  returned  to  Bondy  with  the  field- 
marshal,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  the  deputies 
of  the  city  arrived.  Seventy  cannon,  three  co- 
lours, and  500  men  were  taken.  The  number  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  was  very 
considerable,  but  this  victory  was  not  gained 
without  some  loss  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 

The  Empress  and  King  of  Rome  left  Paris, 
March  29,  by  the  advice  of  Prince  Joseph,  who 
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BOOK  X.    remained  behind  to  defend  Paris,  and  M  ho  issued 
_    a  proclamation,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  be 

CHAP.  XII.  courageous,  and  addfDff,  for  encouragement,  "  1 
shall  not  quit  you."  Early  on  the  30th  of  March, 
he  issued  an  order  to  defend  Paris.  At  ten 
o'clock,  the  same  day,  he  renewed  the  order.  At 
eleven  be  fled,  and  ut  half-past  eleven  sent  his 
aid-de-camp  to  repeat — "/  am  with  you — Defend 
yourselves." 

Four  hours  armistice  haviugbeeu  agreed  upon, 
for  the  purpose  of  .treating  of  the  conditions  rela- 
tive to  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Paris;  the 
following  articles  were  adjusted  and  signed. 

Art.  1.  "  The  corps  of  the  marshals.  Dukes  of 
Treviso  and  Ragusa,  shall  evacuate  the  city  of 
1'aris,  on  the  3 1  si  of  March,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

2.  "  They  shall  take  with  them,  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  their  corj-s  d'aruiee. 

3.  "  Hostilities   shall  nol    commence  until   two 
hours  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  31st  of  March,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
iiiorni.ig. 

4.  "  All   the  arsenals,  military  establishments, 
wtiikshops,   and   majfazii.'es,  shitil    be  left  in  the 
same  slate  they  were  previous  to  the  present  capi- 
tulation being  proposed. 

5.  "  The  national  or  city-guard   is  entirely  se- 
parated from  the  troops  of  the  li  .<•.     It  is  either 
to  be  kept  on  foot,  or  disarmed,  or  disbanded,  ac- 
cording to  the  ulterior  dispositions  of  the  allied 
powers. 

(i.  "  The  corps  of  the  municipal  gendarmerie 
shall  in  every  lespect  share  the  fate  of  the  na- 
tional guard. 

7.  "  The  wounded  and  the  stragglers  remaining 
in  Paris  after  seven  o'clock  shall  be  prisoners  of 
war. 

K  "  The  city  of  Paris  is  recommended  to  the 
generosity  of  the  allied  powers. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  May  31,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

The  cavalry,  under  his  imperial  highness  the 
grand  Archduke  Constantine,  and  the  guards   of 
all  the  different  allied  forces,  were  formed  in  co- 
lumns  early  in   the"  morning,  on   the   road  from 
Bondy  to  Paris.     The  Emperor  of  Russia,  with 
all  his  staff,  his  generals  and  their  suites  present, 
proceeded  to  Pantin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia 
joined  him  with  a  similar  cortege.     These  sove- 
reigns, surrounded   by  the   princes  in   the  army, 
together  with  the  prince   field- marshal,  and  the 
Austrian  etat-major,  passed    the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Martin,  and    entered  the  barrier  of  Paris,  about 
eleven  o'clock;  the  Cossacks  of  the  guard  form- 
ing the  advance  of  the  march.     Already  was  the 
crowd  so  enormous,  as  well  as  the  acclamations 
so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  ID  move  forward;  but 
before  the  monarch*  reached  the  Porte  de  St. 
Martin,  to  turn  on  the  Boulevards,  there  was  a 


moral  impossibility  of  proceeding:  all  Paris 
seemed  to  be  assembled  and  concentrated  in  one 
spot;  one  animus,  or  spring,  evidently  directed  all 
their  movements;  they  thronged  in  such  masses 
round  the  emperor  and  the  king,  that,  with  all 
their  condescending  and  gracious  familiarity,  ex- 
tending their  hands  on  all  sidc-s,  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  populace.  The  air  re- 
sounded with  peals  of  Vive  FEmperfiir  Aleyan- 
tii-t;"  "Vive  noire,  lihri'ii/'iir."  "  I Vce  If  Roi  de 
7Jr«.v»Y'."  With  these  acclamations  were  afterwards 
mingled  those  of  '•  J ''ire  le  ' Rot,"1  '•  Vive  Lovix 
XV I II."  "  Vive  It's  Bourbons;'  "  A  bus  le  Ti/rmt." 
The  white  cockade  appeared  very  generally; 
many  of  the  national  guards  v,  ore  them. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  Prince  Schwarizenberg,  made  their  entry 
into  Paris,  at  the  hesd  of  the  allied  troops,  early 
on  the  31st  of  March.  The  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion  by  the  Parisians,  mani- 
fested that  the  restoration  of  their  legitimate  king, 
the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  mid  an  honorable  and 
permanent  peace,  were  their  most  ardent  wishes. 
The  three  chiefs,  before  they  entered  any  house, 
remained  in  a  square,  to  make  their  troops  fil<'  of; 
before  them,  to  let  discipline  be  observed,  ar;<l 
to  prevent  all  disorders.  At  one  o'clock  these 
great  military  and  civil  cases  were  fulfilled.  The 
chiefs  of  the  three  armies  entered  the  house  of 
the  Prince  of  Benevente;  having  asked  for  pri- 
vate lodgings,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  accom- 
modated in  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Benevente ; 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  that  of  M.  De  Beau- 
harnois,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  in  General 
Sebastian's. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issued 
the  following  declaration  to  the  French  people: — 

"The  armies  of  the  allied  powers  haw  occu- 
pied the  capital  of  France:  the  allied  sovereigns 
receive  favorably  the  wish  of  the  French  nation. 
TLey  declare — 

"  That  if  the  conditions  of  peace  ought  to  con- 
tain stronger  guarantees  wben  the  question  was  to 
bind  down  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  they  may 
be  more  favorable  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wise 
government,  France  herself  offers  the  assurance 
of  this  repose. 

"  The  sovereigns  proclaim  in  consequence, 

"  That  they  will  no  more  treat  with  Mapoteon 
Bonaparte,  nor  with  any  of  his  family. 

"  1  hat  they  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient 
France,  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings: 
th«y  may  even  do  more,  because  they  profess  it  as 
a  principle,  that,  for  the  happiness  of  Europe, 
France  must  be  great  and  strong. 

"  That  they  will  recognize  and  guarantee  the 
constitution  which  France  shall  adr>;>f.  They 
therefore  invite  the  senate  to  name  iminediarely 
a  provisional  government,  which  may  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  administration,  and  prepare  the 
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constitution,  which  shall  avail  the  French  people. 
«'  The  intentions  which  I  have  expressed,  are 
common  to  all  ihe  allied  powers. 

(Signed)  "  ALEXANDER." 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  members  of  the  senate 
met,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  convoca- 
tion; the  Prince  of  Benevente  being  president. 
A  provisional  government  was  appointed,  audit 
was  decreed,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his 
family  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne;  and 
the  French  people  and  the  army  were,  conse- 
quently, absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  haying,  on  the  3d,  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  senate,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations: — 

"  A  man  who  called  himself  my  ally  entered 
my  states  as  an  unjust  aggressor:  it  was  against 
him  that  I  made  war,  and  not  against  France.  I 
aia  the  friend  of  the  French  people.  What  you 
have  just  done  redoubles  this  sentiment ;  it  is  just, 
it  is  wise,  to  give  to  France  strong  and  liberal  in- 
stitutions, which  may  be  conformable  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge :  my  allies  and  myself  come 
o»ly  to  protect  the  liberty  of  your  decisions." 

The  emperor  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  pro- 
c^eded  with  the  most  affecting  emotion  : — 

"  As  a  proof  of  the  durable  alliance  which  I  mean 
to  contract  with  your  nation,  I  restore  fo  it  all  the 
French  prisoneis  who  are  in  Russia  :  (amounting 
to  near  200,000  men)  the  provisional  government 
had  already  asked  this  of  me :  I  gratrt  it  to  the 
senate  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  which  it 
has  taken  to-day." 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  had  proceeded  to 
Toulouse,  the  enemy's  rear-guard  having  been 
attacked  and  defeated  at  St.  Gaudens  by  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  the  cavalry  attached  to  Sir  R. 
Hill's  corps,  under  Major-general  Fane. 

It  is  asserted,  that  General  Lucotte  had  received 
Bonaparte's  orders  to  blow  up  all  the  magazines 
of  powder,  shells,  &c.  in  case  the  allies  entered 
Paris,  and  the  explosion  was  to  be  simultaneous 
with  their  entry.  The  general  tore  the  order, 
horror-struck  with  its  atrocity.  The  knowledge 
of  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander; who  sent  the  order  of  Wladimer,  set  in 
diamonds,  to  the  general,  accompanying  it  with  a 
letter,  in  which  his  imperial  majesty  requested  him 
to  wear  and  consider  it  as  a  token  of  his  having 
saved  the  capital  of  his  country. 

Bonaparte,  tvhen  at  Fontainbleau,  thought  of 
passing  a  decree,  inflicting  a  penalty  of  death  upon 
any  one  who  should  be  found  to  have  a  newspaper 
in  his  pocket.  The  evening  before  his  dethrone- 
ment, he  made  a  colonel  a  present  of  an  estate  in 
Westphalia.  On  the  4th  of  April,  in  the  morning-, 
he  reviewed  the  troops,  which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider as  his  own.  The  marshals  and  generals, 
who  had  learned  from  the  papers  the  resolutions 
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of  the  senate  and  the  provisional  government,  con-    BOOK  X. 

versed  together  on  the  subject  loud  enough  to  be   

heard  by  Napoleon;  but  he  appeared  to  pay  no   r^T^J" 
attention  to  what  they  said,  and  the  review  passed       ,,,, . 
quietly.     When  it  was  over,  Marshal  Ney,  as  had      , 
been   settled,  entered  the  palace  with  him,  and 
followed  him  into  his  cabinet,  where  he  asked  him 
if  he  was  informed  of  the  great  revolution  that  had 
taken  place  at  Paris?    He  replied,  with  all   the 
composure  he  could,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it; 
though   he   was   doubtless   well-informed    of  the 
whole.     The  marshal  then  gave  him  the  Paris 
papers,  which  he  seemed  to  read  with  attention ; 
but  he  was  only  seeking  time  to  find  an  answer. 

Meanwhile  came  Marshal  Lefebvre,  who,  ad- 
dressing his  late  emperor  in  a  feeling  tone,  said, 
"  You  are  undone;  you  would  not  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  any  of  your  servants,  and  now  the 
senate  has  declared,  that  you  have  forfeited  the 
throne."  These  words  made  such  an  impression 
on  him,  who  was  used  to  consider  himself  above 
all  laws,  that  he  immediately  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and,  after  some  minutes'  reflection,  wrote 
an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son. 

On  the  5th,  several  generals  went  to  the  Duke 
of  Bassano,  who  was  mostly  alone  with  the  em- 
peror, to  request  him  to  dissuade  Bonaparte 
from  appearing  on  the  parade:  but  he  would  not 
refrain  from  it.  On  that  morning  he  had  formed 
a  plan,  which  h«:made  the  Duke  of  Bassano  write 
and  sign  with  him,  to  repair  with  20.000  men, 
that  he  -had  still  with  him,  to  Italy,  and  join 
Prince  Eugene:  'he  repeated  several  times,  "  If 
I  choose  to  go  there,  I  am  certain  that  all  Italy 
will  declare  for  me."  On  the  parade  he  looked 
horribly  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  his  convulsive 
motions  declared  his  internal  struggles.  He  did 
not  stop  above  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  he 
got  into  the  palace,  he  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Reg- 
gie, and  asked  him,'  if  the  troops  would  follow 
him?  "  No,  sire,  you  have  abdicated." — "Yes, 
but  upon  certain  conditions." — "  The  soldiers," 
resumed  the  duke,  "  don't  comprehend  the  dif- 
ference; they  think  you  have  no  right  any  longer 
to  command  them." 

The  marshals  who  had  been  dispatched  to  ob- 
tain accounts  from  Paris  returned  in  the  night, 
between  twelve  and  one. — Marshal  Ney  entered 
first — "  Well,  have  you  succeeded?"  enquired 
Bonaparte.  "  Revolutions  do  not  turn  back : 
this  has  begun  its  course;  it  was  too  late;  to-mor- 
row the  senate  will  recognise  the  Bourbons." 
Bonaparte  then  exclaimed,  •'  Where  shall  I  be 
able  to  live  with  my  family?" — "  Where  your 
majesty  shall  please,  and  for  example,  at  the  Isle 
of  Elba,  with  a  revenue  of  six  millions." — "  Six 
millions!  That  is  a  great  deal  fur  a  soldier  such 
as  I  am.  I  see  very  well  I  must  submit..  Salute 
all  my  companions  in  arms."  Soon  after,  Bona- 
parte became  seriously  indisposed.  Dr.  Corvi- 
ION 
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Bonaparte  was  now  accompanied  by  .the 


CHAP.  XII  colonel.  Campbell,  the  Russian  gei-eral,  Schova- 
|(>fl',  a  Prussian  and  an  Austrian  general,  and  an 
escort  of  ],.'>0!»  ot'lhe  aili.d  rn.ops.  Tiiou-h  ill, 
he  ie;iil  ill*-  1'ari*  papers  every  day:  his  hand 
trembled  while  reading',  and  his  unsteady  eye  ran 
over  the  passages. 

The  corps  of  Marshal  Marmonf,  amounfiiiTf  to 
12,000  men,  passed  in  the  riryh'  of  the  4lh  within 
the  lines  occupied  by  (he  allied  troops.  This 
corps  took  its  cantonments  near  Versailles. 

Marshals  Key  and  Macdonald,  accompanied 
by  General  C.'aulaincourt.  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
as  bearers  of  Bonaparte's  propos  d,  lo  .vibmit  to 
the  decision  of  the  senate  and  (he  people  of 
Frauc:',  and  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son.  This 
proposition  not  having  been  agreed  to,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  natio'i,  and 
sig-ned  a  formal  abdication  oftl.e  crown  of  France 
and  Italy  in  the  following-  terms  : 

••  The  allied  powers  having-  p'oclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  Em- 
peror INipoleoii,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declaims  that 
he  renounces  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  that  there  is  DO  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  even  that  of  I  fe,  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  make  to  the  interest  of  France.  Done 
at  ti  e  palace  of  Fontainbleau,  the  6th  of  April, 
1814." 

The  senate  afterwards  announced  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  France, 
under  the  dominion  of  their  ancient  line  of  kings. 
There  appeared  no  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
nation.  All  obliged  the  call  of  the  provisional 
government.  Bonaparte  stood  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, in  a  country  where,  a  few  days  before,  he 
disposedat  pleasure  of  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  operations  of  this  campaign  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Prince  Schwartzeubery,  in  an  able  and 
distinguished  manner.  Exclusively  of  the  talents 
he  displajed  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  success 
which  attended  his  career,  the  humane  conduct 
he  pursued  on  entering  Paris  increased  the  ad- 
miration he  had  excited.  Where  conciliation, 
where  every  kind  of  feeling  of  the  heart  was  re- 
quired to  change  a  system  of  carnage  and  deso- 
lation to  the  protection  of  a  people,  (late  a  most 


bitter  enemy)  the  character  of  this  prince  shone 
most  brilliant.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  esti- 
mation of  his  great  services,  decorated  him  with 
the  grand  order  of  St.  Andrew,  presented  in  dia- 
monds. 

When  Bonaparte  had  accepted  the  conditions 
proposed  to  him.  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald 
and  General  Caulaincourt  arranged  with  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  the  line  of  demarcation  to  b« 
observed  between  the  allied  and  French  armies. 

On  t!-e  12th,  the  members  of  the  provisional 
government  and  the  members  of  the  ministerial 
departments,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  mu- 
nicipal body,  and  by  numerous  detachments  of 
the  national  guards  of  Paris,  went  to  the  barrier 
of  Bondy  to  meet  his  royal  highness,  Monsieur, 
brother  to  the  k'rg,  and  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  A  little  before  one  o'clock,  his  royal 
highm*s  appeared  without  the  barrier,  accom- 
panied by  a  i>ieat  number  of  the  grand  officer*, 
t!'e  officers  of  his  household,  and  a  number  of  the 
marshals  of  France,  who  had  previously  advanced 
to  receive  him. 

Monsieur,  and  all  the  persons  who  accompanied 
him,  were  on  horseback  :  his  royal  highness  was 
diessed  in  the  unifoim  of  the  national  guard. 

The  members  of  the  provisional  government, 
preceded  l>y  t!ie  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ad- 
vanced near  his  royal  highness.  The  Prince  of 
Benevente,  in  the  name  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, addressed  the  prince,  and  received  a  gra- 
cious reply. 

His  royal  highness  then  entered  the  barrier; 
M.  le  Baron  de  Chabrol,  prefect  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  then  presented  to  his  royal  highness 
the  municipal  body  of  Paris,  and  observed — 

"  Your  royal  highness  will  accept  the  vows  of 
the  whole  nation.  lie  will  every  where  hear  ac- 
clamations. He  will  see  hope  revive  in  every 
heart;  and  the  happiness  of  his  country  will  con- 
sole him  for  his  long  suffering's." 

The  allied  sovereigns,  deeming  it  more  expe- 
dient that  the  solemnity  should  be  purely  French, 
did  not  attend.  As  the  Bourbon  family,  however, 
had  been  for  a  length  of  time  resident  in  England, 
Lord  Castlereagh  deemed  it  prudent  to  meet  his 
royal  highness  at  the  barrier,  and  accompany  him 
into  Paris.  The  Bourbon  standard  now  began 
to  be  hoisted  in  every  French  department. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Events  which  led  to   Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. — Conduct  of  tne 

American  and  of 'the  Stilish  Governments. 


SINCE  the  affair  Itetween  the  Little  Belt  and 
the  President,  as  related  in  book  ix.  chapter  9, 
much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  Ame- 
rican government,  which  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  artifices  of  Bonaparte,  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  engage  Great  Britain  in  a  war 
with  the  United  Slates.  As  these  hostilities  have 
been  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the  French  pro- 
clamations, inserted  in  our  preceding  books,  we 
uhall  here  relate  the  events  which  led  to  them. 

Captain  Bingham,  of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Lit- 
tle Belt,  declared,  that  the  attack  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  American  frigate,  the  President ; 
that  it  was  outrageous  and  unprovoked,  and  that 
he  only  resisted  the  violence  first  ottered  to  him. 

The  following  was  the  American  official  account 
of  this  affair,  which  was  published  as  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Commodore  Rogers  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy. 

United  States  Frigate  President,  off"  Sandy  Hook, 

23d  May,  1811. 

"  Sir, — I  regret  extremely  being  under  the  ne- 
«essity  of  representing  to  you  an  event  that 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  16th  instant,  between 
the  ship  under  my  command,  and  bis  Britannic 
majesty's  ship  of  war  the  Little  Belt,  commanded 
by  Captain  Bingham  :  the  result  of  which  has 
given  me  much'  pain,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
injury  she  sustained,  as  that  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  the  measure  that  produced  it,  by  a 
vessel  of  her  inferior  force.  The  circumstances 
are  as  follow  :  On  the  IGth  instant,  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  meridian,  in  seventeen  fathoms 
water,  Cape  Henry  bearing  S.W.  distant  fourteen 
or  fifteen  leagues,  a  sail  was  discovered  from  our 
mast-head,  in  the  east,  standing  towards  us  under 
a  press  of  sail.  At  half-past  one  the  symmetry 
of  her  upper  sails  (which  were  at  this  time  dis- 
tinguished from  our  deck)  and  her  making  signals, 


shewed  her  to  be  a  man  of  war.     At  forty-five  B0OK  XI. 

minutes  past  one,  p.  m.  hoisted  our  ensign  and  . 

pendant ;  when,  finding  our  signals  not  answered,  CHAP.  I. 
she  wore  and  stood  to  the  southward.  Being  de-  ~^-^^ 
sirous  of  speaking  her,  and  of  ascertaining  what  1811. 
she  was,  I  now  made  sail  in  chase ;  and  by  half- 
past  three,  p.  m.  found  we  were  coming  up  with 
her ;  as  by  this  time  the  upper  part  of  her  stern 
began  to  show  itself  above  the  horizon.  The 
wind  now  began,  and  continued  gradually  to  de- 
crease, so  as  to  prevent  my  being  able  to  approach 
her  sufficiently  before  sunset,  to  discover  her 
actual  force  (which  the  position  she  preserved 
during  ihe  chase  was  calculated  to  conceal),  or  to 
judge  even  to  what  nation  she  belonged,  as  she 
appeared  studiously  to  decline  she  wing  her  colours. 
At  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  past  seven,  p.  m.  the 
chase  took  in  her  studding  snils,  and  soon  after 
hauled  up  her  courses,  and  hauled  by  t!ie  wind  on 
the  starboard-tack ;  she  at  the  same  time  hoisted 
an  ensign  or  flag  at  her  mi/en  peak,  but  it  was  . 
too  dark  for  me  to  discover  w  !iat  nation  It  repre- 
sented:  now,  for  the  first  time,  her  broadside  was 
presented  to  our  view  ;  but  night  Lad  so  tar  pro- 
gressed, that  although  her  appearance  indicated 
she  was  a  frigate,  I  was  unable  to  determine  her 
actual  force. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  eight, p.  m.  being  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  her,  the  wind  at  the  time 
very  light,  I  directed  Captain  Ludlow  (o  take  a 
position  to  windward  of  her,  and  on  Ihe  same 
tack,  within  short  speaking  distance.  This  how- 
ever the  commander  of  the  chase  appeared  from 
his  manoeuvres  to  be  anxious  to  prevent,  as  he 
wore  and  hauled  by  the  wind,  on  different  tacks, 
four  times  successively  between  this  period  and 
the  time  of  our  arriving  at  the  position  which  I 
had  ordered  to  be  taken.  At  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  past  eight,  being  a  little  forward  of  her 
weather  beam,  and  distant  from  seventy  to  a  him- 
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B.OOK  XI.  English.  At  the  approach  of  that  period  the 
French  minister  stated,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Armstrong-,  "  I  am  authorised  to  declare  to  you, 
Sir,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  re- 
voked, and  that  after  the  1st  of  November  they 
will  cease  to  have  effect ;  it  being  understood 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  Eng- 
lish sball  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  re- 
nounce the  new  principles  of  blockade  which 
they  have  wished  to  establish."  On  the  2d  of 
November  Mr.  Madison  proclaimed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  French  decrees 
were  revoked,  though  he  had  abundant  reason  to 
know  the  previous  acts  required  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  performed.  The  French  emperor 
succeeded  in  attaching  the  blame  of  the  non-per- 
formance of  his  promise  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  of  exasperating  the  United  States 
against  that  government. 

Mr.  Fester  having  been  commissioned  to  com- 
municate the  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  to 
America,  he  delivered  them  in  a  firm  and  deci- 
sive language ;  but  his  communication  not  cor- 
responding with  the  expectations  of  the  American 
government,  the  president  issued  the  following 
proclamation  for  convening  a  congress  : — 

"  Whereas  great  and  weighty  matters,  claiming 
the  consideration  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  form  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  con- 
vening them,  I  do,  by  these  presents,  appoint 
Monday,  the  4th  day  of  November  next,  for  their 
meeting  at  the  city  of  Washington  ;  hereby  re- 
quiring the  respective  senators  and  represen- 
tatives then  and  there  to  assemble  in  congress,  in 
order  to  receive  such  communication  as  may  then 
be  made  to  them,  and  to  consult  and  determine 
on  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom  may  be 
deemed  meet  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the 
(L.S.)     seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto 
affixed,  and  signed  the  same  with  my 
hand. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  24th  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1811  ;  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  36th. 

"  By  the  President,       JAMES  MADISON. 

"  Secretary  of  State,     JAMES  MONROE." 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  congress  the 
American  papers  were  filled  with  scurrilous  in- 
vectives against  Great  Britain,  as  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Philadelphia  Journal,  dated 
August  5,  will  evince  : 

"  The  ciip  is  full ! — The  long  impending  ire,  the 
smothered  hatred,  the  disguised  war,  which  as- 
sumed so  many  aspects,  which  has  ultimately 
plundered  and  promised  redress,  and  professed 
justice  only  to  vary  the  forms  of  injustice,  which 


has  oppressed  the  commerce,  corrupted  the  mo- 
rals, insulted  the  dignity,  and  violated  the  rights 
of  this  free  and  independent  nation — which  has 
murdered  our  people,  and  carried  thousands  into 
the  most  odious  of  all  bondage,  at  length  as- 
sumes an  aspect  less  treacherous,  because  a  more 
open  and  determined  hostility. 

"  Great  Britain  at  kngth  avows  her  injustice, 
and  once  more  menaces  our  independence. 

"  From  the  seat  of  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment, and  from  England,  we  at  the  same  moment 
have  received  advices  which  corroboi-i'e  each 
other,  and  determine  the  fact,  that  Great  Britain 
has  resolved  to  make  war  upon  us. 

"  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  these  advices,  we  had  re- 
ceived authentic  information  of  the  course  already 
pursued  by  Mr.  Foster,  at  Washington.  Upon  his 
first  arrival  we  had  suggested,  that  five  or  six 
weeks  would  determine  whether  the  "  intents" 
of  the  British  government  were  "  wicked  or  cha- 
ritable." The  youth  and  inconsequence  of  this 
gentleman  had  induced  an  opinion,  that  he  was 
intended  to  be  one  of  those  messengers  whom 
Pope  Sextus  V.  described,  by  the  smooilitif  ss  of 
their  chins,  belter  adapted  to  convey  billet-doux 
than  rescripts — to  partake  of  a  carnival  tlian  to 
announce  boisterous  war  ;  we  supposed  him  sent, 
like  some  of  his  predecessors,  to  intrigue,  or,  like 
others,  to  amuse  or  abuse  our  government — Ham- 
mond, JListon,  Merry,  Erskine,  Rose,  Ja<  kson, 
and  Morier,  had,  in  succession,  been  employed 
upon  this  mission  ;  and,  upon  considering  their 
course  of  conduct,  it  was  not  easy  to  believe,  that 
this  young  gentleman  was  to  be  the  agent  of  a 
more  auspicious.  The  distresses  in  which 


the  detestable  nature  of  British  policy  had  invol- 
ved that  nation,  induced  some  to  believe  that  ne- 
cessity had  taught  her  justice  ;  and  the  coming  of 
Foster  was,  with  a  credulity  which  has  never  been 
diminished  by  disappointment  or  by  reason,  consi- 
dered by  thousands  as  the  final  measure  which 
was  to  heal  all  former  wounds,  and  put  a  stop  to 
future  injuries. 

"  Others,  and  we  among  this  class,  believed, 
that  as  he  could  not  have  been  the  person  select- 
ed, if  any  thing  like  substantial  justice  was  to  be 
done,  his  mission  was  to  be  only  a  business  of 
amusement  and  procrastination — that  he  was  to 
make  no  distinct  promises,  but  to  carry  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  contingent  propositions,  and  to  give  aid 
to  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Co.  in  their  under- 
takings. 

"  It  appears  that  we  had  mistaken  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mission,  and  that  tlve  minister's  valet 
would  have  executed  the  service  upon  which  Mr. 
Foster  was  sent,  with  as  much  skill  and  as  much 
good  manners  as  the  diplomatist  himself. 

"  Mr.  Foster  has  fallen  nothing  short  of  the  in- 
solence of  one  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  style 
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and  port  whieh  he  has  assumed,  and  he  has  ex- 
ceeded him  in  personal  indecorum,  and  even  per- 
sonal rudeness. 

"  Mr.  Foster,  besides  presenting  some  acri- 
monious representations  on  the  subject  of  the 
rencontre  with  the  Little  Belt,  also  undertook  to 
demand,  categorically,  that  the  United  .States 
should  repeal,  without  delay,  the  non-importation 
Jaw  ;  and  that  they  should  also  demand  of  France 
the  repeal  of  her  decrees,  as  they  applied  to  Eng- 
land. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  Little  Belt,  our  govern- 
ment displayed  an  alacrity  to  give  the  most  satis- 
factory  explanations,  and  it  is  presumed  did  so  ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  the  non-importation  law,  it 
was  replied,  that  the  acts  of  legislation  belonged 
to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  would 
meet  in   November,  and   it  would   be   with  that 
body  to  act  in  their  provinces  as  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice should   direct.     But  that  on  the  question,  as 
it    related    to  France,  or  any  other   nation,  the 
United  States  would  not  interfere  but  in  concerns 
of  the   United  States  alone.     That   the  United 
States   had   given   to  Great   Britain,  in  common 
with  France,  a  fair  and  liberal  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain  not  only  an  uninterrupted  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States,  but  if  she  had  ac- 
cepted  the   terms,  an  exclusion  of  France  in  her 
favour  ;  that  Great  Britain  had  not  chosen  to  pur- 
sue that   path,   consistent  with  justice   and   her 
commercial  interests,  by  leaving  the  flag  of  the 
United   States  with  free  possession  of  the  neutral 
rights  of  an   independent  nation. — That  France 
had  embraced  the  proposition,  and   that  it  had 
now  become  an   engagement  for  which  the  na- 
tional faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged,  so 
long  as  great  Britain  chose  to  persist  in  her  ag- 
gressions on  neutral  commerce  ;  that  as  it  related 
to  France,  she  had  complied  with  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  United  States  flag  was,  as  to  her, 
unrestrained  and  uninterrupted  on  the  high  seas — 
and  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  any   matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  bel- 
ligerents, in   which  she  was  not  concerned,  and 
could  not,  and  would  not,  make  any  represent- 
ation on  the  subject. 

"  The  conduct  and  menaces  held  forth  by  Mr. 
Foster,  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot  give  in  ex- 
pressions sufficiently  forcible  or  characteristic ; 
but  to  3Ir.  Monroe,  personally,  he  is  represented 
as  having  demanded  as  we  have  above  stated  ; 
and  upon  the  mild  and  tempered  answer  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  in- 
sult; and  declared,  thuti/the  non-importation  law 
was  not  immediately  set  aside,  a  force  beyond 
anything  Mr.  Monroe  might  ez-pect,would appear 
on  our  coasts,  and  not  only  annihilate  our  foreign 
but  our  coasting  trade. 

"  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Mouroe  treated  these 
jnenaces  with  dignity  and  temper,  and  chid  the 
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young  gentleman  with  the  equanimity  of  a  sage,  BOOK  XT. 

for  the  rudeness  of  his  manner  and  expressions.   

This  unexpected  occurrence  delayed  the  depar-    CBA».  I. 
ture  of  Mr.  Monroe  for  Virginia,  for  three  days, 
and   Mr.   Barlow  was  also  delayed  for  a  like 
period. 

"  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  Great  Britain. 
The  president,  before  his  departure,  is  said  to 
have  given  directions  to  have  every  vessel  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  put  in  a  state  of 
complete  equipment ;  and  that  all  military  works 
on  the  sea-board  be  completed  without  delay." 

Hence  it  appears  that  America,  feeling  sore  at 
the  want  of  condescension  in  England,  but  still 
more  at  her  dignified  language,  began  to  suspect1 
an  insult  where  none  was  intended,  and  to  regard 
as  an  act  of  hostility  what  was  merely  a  mistake, 
or,  giving  it  the  worst  name,  the  irregularity  of  an 
individual.  The  trial  of  Commodore  Rodgers, 
which  took  place  in  a  court  of  inquiry  before 
congress  assembled,  was  some  act  of  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  American  government  for  the 
outrage  upon  the  Little  Belt.  Impartiality  de- 
mands, that  we  should  give  a  brief  outline. of  the  ' 
evidence  furnished  to  this  court,  on  the  oaths  of 
the  several  witnesses  examined.  The  court  of 
inquiry  consisted  of  Commodore  Stepheu  Oe- 
catur,  president,  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Chauncey,  and  W.  Paulding,  jun.  esq. 
judge-advocate. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Charles  Lud- 
low,  master-commandant,  and  acting  captain  of 
the  President. — He  was  on  board  the  ship  at  the 
time  of  the  action  with  the  Little  Belt,  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  May  last.  The  Little  Belt 
had  her  top-sails  aback.  Front  his  position  he 
was  uncertain  which  fired  the  first  gun  ;  but  the 
second  was  from  the  President ;  and  was  instant- 
ly followed  by  three  cannon  and  musketry  from 
the  Belt.  Commodore  Rodgers  ordered  to  fire 
low,  and  with  two  round  shot-  After  a  short 
pause  the  Belt  recommenced  firing,  as  did  the 
President.  The  Belt  soon  appeared  ungovern- 
able, and  lay  bow  on  towards  the  President,  when 
Commodore  It.  observed, that  some  accident  must 
have  happened  to  her,  and  ceased  firing..  Her 
gaff  was  down,  and  her  rnain-top-sail-yard  on  the 
cap  ;•  and  mizen,  too,  he  thinks.  The  action  con- 
tinued fourteen  or  fifteen  minutes,  including  the 
interval.  There  was  nothing  but  round  and  grape 
shot  fired,,  or  on  deck,  on  board  the  President. 
The  ship  was  not  on  fire,  or  any  part  of  her,  and 
did  not  sheer  off  after  the  action.  Another  broad- 
aide  would  probably  have  sunk  the  Little  Belt. 
Did  not  know  or  believe  any  part  of  commodore's 
official  account  was  untrue  or  incorrect. 

John  Orde  Creighton,  first  lieutenant. — Was 
stationed  at  the  fourth  division  of  guns,  on  the 
upper  deck.  Commodore  Rodgers  hailed  first, 
then  a  second  time,  when  a  shot  was  fired,  as  he 
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BOOK  XI.  believes,  from  the  Little  Belt,  no  gun  having 
been  fired  or  provocation  given  on  board  the  Pre- 
sident. The  orders  of  Commodore  R.  were  to 
keep  the  guns  at  half-cock,  and  guard  against 
accidents.  After  receiving  the  Little  Belt's  broad- 
side, was  ordered  to  fire.  The  Belt  was  silenced 
in  five  minutes,  and  the  President  ceased.  The 
Belt  renewed  the  fire,  and  Commodore  R.  return- 
ed it,  and  silenced  the  Belt  again  in  five  minutes. 
Boarded  the  Little  Belt  the  next  morning ;  Com- 
modore Rogers  sent  a  friendly  message,  expres- 
sing regret  for  the  occurrence,  and  oft'ers  of  as- 
sistance. Captain  Bingham  said  he  took  the 
President  for  a  Frenchman.  President  was  not 
on  fire,  and  did  not  sheer  off.  Nothing  but  round 
and  grape  was  fired  or  on  deck.  Another  broad- 
side would  probably  have  sunk  the  Belt.  Com- 
modore's account  confirmed. 

Henry  Caldwell,  commandant  of  marines. — 
Heard  the  hailing ;  was  looking  at  the  Little 
Belt,  and  saw  the  first  shot  proceed  from  her ; 
on  which  Commodore  Rodgers  said,  "  What  is 
that  ?"  and  he  answered,  "  she  has  fired  into  us." 
Orders  were  then  given  to  fire.  Belt  silenced  in 
five  minutes.  Commodore  R.  was  anxious  to 
stop  his  fire,  and  did  so.  The  Belt  renewed  the 
action,  and  in  six  or  seven  minutes  was  silenced 
again,  when  Commodore  R.  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent mischief,  and  stop  his  fire.  No  fire  or  sheer- 
ing off.  Commodore's  account  confirmed. 

Raymond  H.  Y.  Perry,  junior  lieutenant  and 
signal-officer. — Was  on  the  quarter-deck,  near 
Commodore  Rodgers's  elbow.  The  commodore 
hailed  ;  got  no  reply — hailed  a  second  time,  and 
got  none.  Heard  a  gun,  and  was  looking  at  the 
Belt,  which  fired  it,  previous  to  any  gun  or  pro- 
vocation from  the  President.  The  Belt  was  si- 
lenced in  five  minutes,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
every  division  of  guns  on  board  the  President  to 
cease.  The  Belt,  renewed  the  fire,  and  the  Pre- 
sident also.  In  six  minutes  the  Belt  was  silenced 
again,  and  the  commodore  was  very  anxious  to 
stop  the  firing  on  board  the  President.  No  fire 
or  sheering  off*.  The  Belt  was  in  a  very  danger- 
ous situation,  and  would,  probably,  have  been 
sunk  by  another  broadside.  Heard  hailing  from 
the  Belt,  and  understood  they  said  their  colours 
were  down  ;  and  so  reported.  Commodore  Rodar- 
ers  hailed,  "  Have  you  struck  your  colours  ?" 
and  was  answered,  "  I  have,  and  am  in  great  dis- 
tress." Lights  were  on  board  the  President  du- 
ring the  night.  Commodore  Rodgers's  statement 
confirmed. 

Andrew  L.  B.  Madison,  lieutenant  of  marines. 
— Was  on  the  gangway.  Heard  the  commodore 
hail  first,  then  waited  fifteen  or  sixteen  seconds, 
time  enough  for  a  reply,  but  got  none,  and  hailed 
again  ;  when  the  Belt  fired  a  gun  from  her  gang- 
way. Saw  the  flash,  and  heard  the  report ;  no 


§un  or  provocation  had  been  offered  by  Commo- 
ore  Rodgers.  In  six  seconds  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  President,  when  instantly  the  Belt  fired 
three  guns,  and  then  her  broadside  and  musketry. 
Belt  silenced  in  six  or  seven  minutes.  Firing 
stopped  in  the  President.  In  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes Belt  renewed  the  action,  and  in  four  or 
five  minutes  was  again  silenced  ;  when  Commo- 
dore Rodgers  ordered  his  fire  to  cease,  and  ap- 
peared anxious  to  prevent  damage.  No  firing  or 
sheering  off  of  the  President.  Commodore's  re- 
port confirmed. 

Captain  Caldwell  confirmed  the  account  of  the 
first  and  second  guns  and  broadside,  as  given  by 
the  other  witnesses. 

Jacob  Mull,  sailing-master. — Was  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck. Commodore  Rodgers  hailed,  and  got 
no  answer,  but  "  halloo."  After  sufficient  time 
hailed  again,  and  got  no  reply,  but  a  shot,  with- 
out provocation.  In  three  or  four  seconds  re- 
turned the  shot,  and  got  a  general  fire  from  the 
Little  Belt.  Thought  the  Belt  a  heavy  frigate 
until  next  day.  Action  continued  fourteen  or 
fifteen  minutes,  including  three  or  four  minutes* 
interval.  Little  Belt  could  have  fired  again, 
but  President  could  have  sunk  her.  Commodore's 
official  account  is  true. 

Lieut.  Creighton  thought  the  Little  Belt  a  fri- 
gate (excepting  her  feeble  defence,)  until  next 
day.  Captain  Bingham  told  him  the  President's 
colours  were  not  hoisted,  but  he  recollected  the 
pendant.  It  is  the  usage,  as  before  stated  by 
another  witness,  for  the  President  to  be  prepared 
for  action  on  coming  alongside  an  armed  vessel. 
Thought  the  Little  Belt  displayed  bad  manage- 
ment, or  want  of  conduct,  in  her  defence. 

Joseph  Smith,  midshipman,  acting  as  master's- 
mate. — Commanded  the  fourth  division  of  guns. 
Heard  Commodore  Rodgers  hail,  and  no  reply  for 
five  seconds.  Heard  second  hail,  and  was  looking 
at  the  Little  Belt  when  the  first  guu  was  fired  by 
her,  before  a  shot  or  any  provocation  was  given 
from  the  President.  The  commodore  fired  one 
gun,  then  the  Little  Belt  three,  and  action  con- 
tinued. Thought  the  Little  Belt  a  frigate.  The 
duration  of  the  action,  and  orders  to  cease,  as  be- 
fore stated.  The  last  order  to  stop  firing  was 
received  by  three  different  officers.  Commodore 
R.'s  statement  confirmed. 

Henry  Dennison,  acting  chaplain. — Was  on 
the  quarter-deck.  Little  Belt  was  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  distant.  Heard  Commodore  R.  hail, 
and  the  reply,  and  the  second  hail — then  ;t  gun, 
he  thinks  from  the  Belt,  as  he  felt  no  jai  in  the 
President,  and  no  gun  or  provocation  had  been 
given  by  Commodore  R.  Account  of  Commodore 
R.  confirmed. 

Michael  Roberts,  boatswain. — Was  on  the  fore- 
castle, saw  the  flash  and  heard  the  gun  from  the 
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that  ?"  Then  "a  gun  from 
gun  or  provocation  from 


Little  Belt,  before  any  shot  or  provocation  had 
been  given  from  the  President.  Had  not  seen 
the  commodore's  account. 

Richard  Carson,  midshipman. — Was  on  the 
forecastle  and  gangways.  Commodore  R.  hailed, 
and  was  answered  by  repeating  his  words  ;  se- 
cond hai!  was  answered  by  a  shot.  Was  looking1 
at  the  Belt,  and  saw  and  heard  the  gun,  before 
any  provocation  from  Commodore  Rodgers.  Gun 
from  the  President  was  followed  by  the  Belt's 
broadside,  as  stated  by  others.  Commodore's 
account  confirmed. 

Matthew  C.  Perry,  Silas  Duncan,  and  John 
M'Cfack,  midshipmen,  gave  their  evidence  to 
the  same  effect. 

Thomas  Gamble,  second  lieutenant. — Com- 
manded the  first  division  of  guns.  Commodore 
Rodders  hailed,  "  Ship  a-feoy  !"  Was  answered, 
«  halloo."  Asked  "  what  ship  is  that?"  Receiv- 
ed his  own  words  repeated  in  reply.  Hailed 
again,  "  what  ship  is 
the  Belt.  Heard  no 

the  President — swears  no  gun  was  fired  from  his 
division.  Nothing  but  round  aud  grape  shot  fired 
after  the  action  commenced.  Commodore's  or- 
ders as  before  stated  ;  when  firing  ceased  finally. 
Belt  was  in  a  favorable  position  for  firing,  but 
another  broadside  from  the  President  probably 
would  have  sunk  her.  Saw  no  colours  on  the 
Belt,  and  took  her  for  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  or 
thirty-eight  guns.  No  firing  on  board  or  sheering 
off  by  the  President ;  statement  of  Commodore 
Rodgers  confirmed. 

Jonn  Neese,  captain  of  the  first  gun. — In  the 
first  division  on  the  gun-deck,  was  looking  at  the 
Little  Belt,  and  saw  and  heard  her  first  fire. 

Lieutenant  Creighton  testified  farther,  that 
when  the  Belt  was  silenced  the  second  time,  she 
luffed  up  towards  the  commodore,  instead  of 
keeping  way,  as  she  should  have  done,  to  fire  at 
the  President,  and  would  have  done  if  her  rud- 
der had  been  free.  Commodore  Rodgers  expres- 
sed much  humanity  and  anxiety  to  stop  the  firing. 
Lieutenant  Creighton  also  testified  to  the  officers 
of  assistance  from  Commodore  Rodgers  10  the 
Little  Belt  the  next  morning. 

Alexander  James  Dallas,  third  lieutenant,  com- 
manded third  division  guns  ;  heard  first  and  se- 
cond hail,  and  question  repeated  back  from  the 
Little  Belt ;  then  third  hail  and  gun  ;  was  look- 
ing at  the  Belt  when  she  fired,  when  no  gun  or 
provocation  had  been  given  from  the  President ; 
was  in  the  bridle-port  when  the  Belt  fired,  and 
after  the  shot  was  received,  got  into  the  port  and 
fired  a  r/nn  in  relnrn,  from  general  order,  without 
particular  direction.  A  broadside  from  the  Belt 
immediately  succeeded.  None  bxit  round  and 
grape  used  in  his  division,  and  no  fire  or  sheering 
off.  A  broadside  more  would  probably  have 
sunk  the  Belt.  Commodore  Rodgers  was  very 
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anxious  to  stop. the  firing. — Commodore's  state-    BOOK  XI. 
ment  confirmed. 

John  M.  Funk,  fourth  lieutenant,  commanded 
third  division  gun-deck  :  heard  hail,  reply;  second 
hail,  and  gun  from  Belt,  as  before;  heard  no  gun 
or  provocation  from  President,  and  there  certainly 
was  none  from  his  division  ;  gun  from  Belt  re- 
turned from  President  in  five  or  six  seconds,  and 
broadside  from  Belt  ensued. — Orders  of  Commo- 
dore R.  as  before.  Round  and  grape  only  fired. 
No  fire  or  sheering  off.  Another  broadside  would 
have  sunk  the  Belt.  Commodore  R.  exerted  him- 
self to  stop  the  firing. — Official  account  confirmed. 

Peter  Gamble,  midshipman,  was  on  gun-deck, 
at  second  division;  heard  first  shot  from  Little 
Belt,  and  felt  no  jar  on  board  the  President.  No 
gun  or  provocation  from  Commodore  Rodgers. — 
Confirmed  the  official  account. 

Edward  Babbet,  midshipman,  was  on  gun- 
deck,  at  third  division  ;  was  looking  at  the  Belt, 
and  saw  and  heard  the  first  gun  from  her.  No 
gun  or  provocation  had  heen  given  by  the  Pre- 
sident.— Official  account  confirmed. 

Mr.  Mull  testified  that  the  damage  on  board 
the  President  was  one  boy  wounded;  a  shot  in 
the  mainmast,  and  another  in  the  foremast,  with 
some  of  the  back-stays  cut  away  ;  but  not  a  single 
shot  of  any  kind  from  the  Little  Belt  struck  the 
hull  of  the  President. 

Edward  Rutledge  Slubrick,  midshipman,  was 
forward  on  gun-deck,  at  first  division  ;  was  look- 
ing at  the  Belt,  and  saw  and  heard  the  first  fire 
from  her  before  any  gun  or  provocation  from  the 
President. 

Philip  Dickenson  Spencer,  midshipman,  was  con- 
fident that  the  first  shot  came  from-tne  Little  Belt. 

Breasted  Barnes,  carpenter,  was  on  gun-deck 
to  attend  pumps,  and  looking  at  the  Belt  when 
she  fired  the  fir.st  shot,  before  gun  or  provocation 
from  Commodore  Rodgers.  The  President  did 
not  receive  a  shot  of  any  kind  in  the  hull,  but  one 
in  her  main-mast  and  another  in  her  foremast. 

Edward  Walker,  captain  first  gun,  fourth  di- 
vision forecastle,  from  hearing  the  report  and  feel- 
ing no  jar,  believed  the  first  shot  came  from  th« 
Belt.  Moses  Dumbar,  second  captain  (first  absent) 
second  gun,  fourth  division,  was  looking  at  the 
Little  Belt,  and  saw  her  fire  first.  George  Sim- 
mons, third  captain,  (first  absent)  third  gun,  fourth 
division ;  John  M'Cornick,  second  captain  (first 
absent)  fourth  gun,  fourth  division;  William 
Campbell,  first  gun,  fourth  division,  quarter-deck, 
all  testified  the  same  as  Moses  Dumbar. 

Thomas  Taylor,  captain  second  gun,  quarter- 
deck, saw  the  Little  Belt  fire  six  seconds  first. 
Six  captains  of  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  said  the 
same. 

Mr.  Mull  testified  that  the  commodore  shewed 
great  Immunity. — Lieutenant  Dallas  heard  two 
reports, — Midshipman  S.  H.  Stringham.  J.  H. 
10  P 
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BOOK  XI.  Ludlow,    and  D.  G.    Ingraham,.  saw  the  Little 

Belt  fire  the  first  shot. 

CHAP.   I.        Here  the  examination  closed,  and  the  result  of 

^-^^•^^^  the  trial  was  the  acquittal  of  Commodore  Rod- 
1811.  gers.  The  American  government,  l>y  putting 
the  commodore  on  his  trial,  disavowed  the  act  as 
belonging  to  themselves,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
individual.  They  divested,  therefore,  the  out- 
vage  upon  the  Little  Belt,  of  a  national  insult, 
and  rendered  it  as  a  private  or  individual  action. 
l?ut  the  record  of  this  trial,  the  evidence,  the  de- 
fence, and  the  sentence,  were  not  communicated  to 
the  British  government;  and,  of  course,  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  whole  was  an  affair  of  manage- 
ment; that  the  evidence  had  been  wilfully  pro- 
cured on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try to  answer  a  particular  purpose;  and  that  the 
senlence  was  unjust;  therefore,  instead  of  being  a 
satisfaction,  it  was  by  some  considered  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  injury. 

In  a  court  of  inquiry  held  at  Halifax,  relative 
to  this  business,  the  evidence  considerably  va- 
ried. This  court  was  held  before  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  James  Townshend,  captain  of 
his  majesty's  ship  Eolus,  and  senior  officer  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Charles  John  Austen, 
rs<|.  captain  of  his  majesty's  ship  Cleopatra;  and 
Alexander  Gordon,  esq.  commander  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Rattler. 

Lieutenant  Moberty,  senior  lieutenant,  stated, 
"  that  on  the  16th  hist,  while  cruizing  off  the  coast 
of  America,  Cape  Charles  bearing  west  fifty- 
four  miles,  at  eleven  a.  m.  saw  a  strange  sail, — 
that  she  was  a  lugger  was  reported  from  the 
mast-head,  on  the  star-board  beam;  we  then 
steering  SS.  VV.  the  wind  aft,  or  a  little  on  the 
starboard  quarter;  on  which  took  in  our  studding 
sails,  and  hauled  our  wind  for  her  on  the  star- 
board tack: — shortly  after,  made  her  out  to  be  a 
ship.  At  thirty  past  two  p.  m.  having  then  made 
out  the  chace  to  be  a  frigate,  with  a  commodore's 
broad  pendant  flying,  being  then  about  six  miles, 
and  not  having  answered  any  of  our  private  sig- 
nals, viz.  275,  private  signal,  and  our  number, 
concluded  her  to  be  the  American  frigate  United 
States;  showed  our  colours,  and  steered  our 
course  south.  Set  studding-sails  at  five  o'clock, 
— observed  the  frigate  make  all  sail;  and  to  keep 
more  away  fiom  us:  at  seven  found  she  was  gain- 
ing on  us  fast.  Captain  Bingham  then  thinking- 
it  best  to  speak  her  before  dark,  shortened  sail, 
and  hove  to,  colours  up:  we  then  making  out  her 
stars  in  her  broad  pendant,  beat  to  quarters,  and 
got  clear  for  action,  a  second  time,  having  beat 
before  at  two  p,  m.;  double  shotted  and  double 
breached  the  guns..  Atfiffy  past  seven,  observed 
the  frigate  to  have  shortened  sails  to  fop-sails, 
top-gallant-sails,  and  jib,  and  standing  down  as 
if  with  an  intention  of  passing  under  our  stern; 
wore  twice  to  evade  this.  Captain  Bingham 


hailed,  and  was  not  answered;  wore  again,  to 
close  to  us,  on  larboard  beam.  Captain  Bingbam 
.hailed  the  ship,  "  a-hoy!"  which  was  repeated 
word  for  word  by  the  frigate:  Captain  Bingham 
asked  what  ship  that  was,  which  was  also  repeated 
as  before;  and  on  asking  a  second  time,  was  an- 
swered by  a  broadside.  Captain  Bingham  was 
then  standing  on  the  midship  gun,  jumped  off, 
and  gave  orders  to  fire,  which  was  done  in  less 
than  a  minute  after  her  first  fire,  we  being  quite- 
ready,  guns  pointed,  and  continued  firing  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  frigate  ceased  firing, 
and  hailed  us  to  know  what  ship  this  was.  Cap- 
tain Biugham  answered,  his  majesty's  ship  Little 
Belt,  several  times,  before  he  understood  us.  He 
then  asked  if  our  colours  were  down'!1  No!  was 
Captain  Bingham's  answer.  Captain  Bingham 
then  hailed  to  know  what  ship  that  was:  and  was 
answerer!  the  United  States  frigate, — the  name 
we  could  not  understand.  In  the  mean  time  the 
frigate  had  filled,  and  was  standing  from  us ; — a 
short  time  after  lost  sight  of  her, — hove-to  for  the 
night,  having  no  sail  set.  At  day-light,  saw  a 
sail  to  windward ;  made  her  out  to  be  the  same 
we  had  engaged ; — at  six  she  bore  up  for  us  under 
easy  sail;  HI  eight  she  passed  within  hail,  asked 
permission  to  send  a  boat  on  board,  which  was 
granted:  boat  came  on  board,  staid  ten  minutes, 
then  returned;  understood  the  frigate  to  be  the 
President,  belonging  to  the  United  Slates,  Com- 
modore Rodgers;  observed  the  President  to  fill 
and  stand  on,  on  the  starboard  tack,  under  her 
top-sails." 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Leveel,  Mr.  James  Frank- 
lin, boatswain,  and  Mr.  Hinshelwood,  purser,  cor- 
roborated the  whole  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

In  addition  to  whom,  Sir.  William  Turner, 
surgeon,  stated,  "  that  at  ten  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock  p.  m.  Captain  Bingham  hailed  the  stranger 
twice,  very  loudly,  but  received  no  answer:  about 
five  minutes  after,  Captain  Bingharo  again  hailed, 
and  was  answered  from  the  frigate,  to  what  pur- 
pose I  could  not  distinctly  understand.  Captain 
Bingham  again  hailed  twice,  and  immediately 
heard  the  frigate  fire,  and  the  whole  passed  over; 
us.  I  then  distinctly  heard  Captain  Bingham  give 
orders  to  fire  away:  we  returned  the  broadside 
within  the  space  of  twenty  seconds;  the  action 
continued  with  great  vigour  for  about  forty-five 
minutes,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  " 


"  The  examination  and  information  of  Wil- 
liam Burkit,  mariner,  taken  before  John  Howe 
and  Thomas  Boggs,  esquires,  two  of  his  majes- 
ty's justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  tlali- 
fax,  this  22d  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
181 1 ;  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and 
saith,  that  he  was  born  at  Deptford,  in  England  ; 
that  he  is  about  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  that  he 
has  reason  to  think  he  Las  a  mother  still  living  at 
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Deptford ;  that  lie  left  home  about  three  years 
ago,  and  went  to  Monte<iO-bayr  Jamaica;  that 
he  left  that  place  afterwards,  and  proceeded  to  New 
York,  in  a  brig  called  the  Pizarro;  that  some 
time  in  August,  1809,  being  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, he  was  forcibly  carried  on-board  the  United 
States  armed  schooner  Revenge,  in  which  he 
continued  until  she  was  cast  away  in  Long  Island 
Sound;  that  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
United  States'  ship  the  President;  that  he  was 
entered  on-board  the  Revenge,  and  afterwards 
on-board  the  President,  by  the  name  of  Elijah 
Shephardson ;  that  he  was  on-board  the  Pre- 
sident the  first  week  in  May  last,  when  that 
ship  was  lying  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland;  that 
Commodore  Rodgers  suddenly  came  on-board 
from  Havre-de-Grace,  where  he  had  been  with 
his  family ;  that  instantly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  commodore,  all  was  bustle  in  the  ship ;  that 
the  sails,  some  of  which  were  unbent,  were  im- 
mediately bent,  and  the  ship  got  ready,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  to  proceed  to  sea ;  that  she 
got  under  weigh  next  day,  and  proceeded  down 
the  river;  that  they  spoke  a  brig,  which  said  they 
bad  been  boarded  the  day  before  by  a  British 
cruiser,  and  that  she  had  taken  a  man  from  her, 
who  had  been  sent  back  again;  that,  as  they 
were  going  down  the  river,  they  got  up  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  shot  and  wads  than  had  ever 
been  customary  on  any  other  occasion,  while  he 
was  on-board  the  ship ;  and  that  he  knows  this 
to  have  been  the  case,  from  having  held  the  sta- 
tion of  quarter-gunner;  that  after  proceeding  to 
sea,  they  cruised  oft'  the  different  parts  of  the 
coast  without  any  thing  materially  happening  un- 
til the  16th  of  May;  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
that  day,  being  below  at  dinner, word  was  brought 
that  a  frigate,  supposed  to  be  British,  was  in 
sight;  that  orders  were  then  given  for  clearing 
away  the  bulk-heads,  and  preparing  for  action ; 
that,  soon  after,  all  hands  were  beat  to  quarters; 
that  every  thing  was  then  immediately  got  ready 
for  action;  that  at  this  time  it  was  about  two 
o'clock;  that  all  sails  were  then  set,  and  they 
went  eagerly  in  chase  of  the  supposed  frigate; 
that  orders  were  soon  after  given  for  pricking 
and  firing  the  giuss;  before  dark,  while  they  were 
approaching  nearer  the  chase,  orders  were  given 
to  take  ihe  aprons  off  the  guns;  and  at  that  time 
this  deponent,  looked  at  the  ship  they  were  in 
chase  of,  through  the  bridle  port,  ami  he  saw 
her  colours  Hying;  that  be  saw  red  n  them,  but 
could  not  correctly  ascertain  what  colours  they 
were;  that  at  the  distance  they  were,  he  is  satis- 
fied that  with  glasses  they  could  easily  be  distin- 
guished; that  he  heard  Lieutenant  Belding,  who 
had  a  glass,  and  who  commanded  in  bis  division, 
say,  that  her  colours  were  British;  that  when 
this  deponent  looked  at  her,  I.e  coulil  see  her 
hull,  and  was  satisfied  that  she  was  a  small  ship; 


that  they  continued  after  this  period  to  approach  r,nnv  •«-» 
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her  until  between  eight  and  nine  o clock,  when  

they  were  within  pistol-shot;  that  Commodore  CHAP.  I. 
Rodgers  then  gave  orders  to  stand  by  their  guns,  -^  ^/ 
and  not  to  fire  till  orders  were  given;  that  the  1811. 
commodore  then  hailed;  and  when  he  was  hail- 
ing a  second  time,  a  gun  in  the  division  to  which 
this  belongs,  being  the  second  division,  went  off, 
he  thinks  by  accident;  and  that  there  were  four 
or  five  men  leaning  on  the  gun  at  the  time;  that 
he  instantly  turned,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant  that 
the  gun  had  gone  off  by  accident,  the  lieutenant 
then  standing  only  three  guns  from  him;  that  he- 
fore  he  could  do  this,  the  whole  broadside  of  the 
President  was  discharged;  and  that  immediately 
after  a  general  order  was  given,  '•  fire  away  as 
quick  as  possible;"  that  before  the  firing  of  the 
gun  of  this  division,  which  he  thinks  went  off  by 
accident,  and  the  broadside  which  immediately 
followed,  this  deponent  is  satisfied,  as  he  was 
looking  out  of  the  port,  and  distinctly  saw  the 
Little  Belt,  that  not  a  gun  had  been  fired  from 
her;  that  the  President,  he  thinks,  continued 
firing  about  half  an  hour  without  cessation  ;  that 
an  order  was  then  given  to  cease  firing;  that  the 
President  then  filled  her  main-top-sail,  and  stood 
from  the  Little  Belt,  with  her  head  to  the  south- 
ward, and  continued  all  night  on  that  tack,  with- 
out heaving  to ;  that  the  commodore,  before  he 
steered  from  the  Little  Belt,  hailed  her  to  know 
if  she  had  struck;  the  only  part  of  the  answer 
given, that  he  could  distinctly'  hear  or  understand, 
was,  that  she  was  a  British  ship. 

"  This  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  Prer 
sident  was  wounded  in  her  foremast  and  main- 
mast, a  22-pound  shot  having  entered  each  of 
them;  and  the  rest  of  the  night,  after  the  engage- 
ment, they  were  employed  in  repairing  the  dam- 
age sustained  in  the  rigging.  This  deponent 
farther  saitb,  that  the  crew  of  the  President  con- 
sists of  about  500  men,,  upwards  of  300  of  which 
he  knew  to  be  British  seamen,  from  having  con- 
versed with  them,  and  having  heard  them  de- 
clare they  were  so,  and  from  many  of  them  hav- 
ing designated  the  place  they  came  from;  that 
the  engagement  with  the  Little  Belt  had  excited 
great  disgust  in  the  British  seamen  on-board  the 
President,  who  had  manifested  their  reluctance 
to  fight  against  their  country;  that  one  man,  in 
particular,  had  so  plainly  expressed  this  feelimr, 
as  to  have  drawn  on  him  the  resentment  of  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  who  had  put  him  in  irons;  in 
which  situation  he  remained  when  this  deponent 
left  the  ship  for  the  aforesaid  defence,  and  for 
having  said  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  Pre- 
sident. 

"  This  deponent  further  saith,  that,  after  the 
President  came  into  New  York,  and  was  lying-  in 
the  North  River,  that,  by  the  assistance  ofrhis 
hammock  lashings,  he  got  in  the  night  from  the 
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BOOK  XI.  fore-chains  into  the  river,  and  swam  to  a.  place  of 
—  -   safety,    and   has    since    procured    a    passage    to 
CHAP.  l.    Halifax. 

"  WILLIAM  BruKi-r,  his  X  Mark. 
••  Sworn  at  Halifax,  the  day  and  year  afore- 
said, before  us, 


1611. 


Bristol,  Jiifjl  25,    ISM. 

"  John  Russell  deposes,  (hat  he  belonged  to  the 
President  American  frigate;  (hat  he  did  Ins  duty 
in  the  foretop;  was  quarteied  at  the  aftermost  gun 
on  the  forecastle,  before  they  fell  in  with  the  Lit- 
tle Belt.  The  commodore  informed  the  ship's 
company,  that  he  was  ordered  to  demand  two 
American  seamen  that  had  been  pressed  by  a 
British  frigate;  if  they  were  not  given  up,  he  was 
to  take  them  by  force:  vheu  ihey  went  down  to 
the  Little  Belt  the  guns  were  double-shotted,  and 
loaded  with  grape;  that  the  fitst  gun  was  tired 
from  the  President,  but  he  believes  from  accident, 
as  no  orders  were  given  from  the  quarter-deck 
to  fire;  the  guns  had  locks,  and  were  all  cocked. 
After  the  action,  he  was  informed  by  the  men  in 
the  waste,  that  a  man  was  entangled  with  the  lan- 
yard of  the  lock,  that  occasioned  the  gun  to  go 
off." 

The 

(Signed)        "  JOHN  X  RUSSELL. 
mark  of. 

"  The  wilhin-named  John  Russell  was  sworn 

in  the  truth  of  the  within  affidavit,  before  me,  one 

of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city 

and  county  of  Bristol,  the  25th  day  of  July,  1811." 

(Signed)     "  DAVID  EVANS." 

On  the  meeting  of  Congress,  this  affair  was 
particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  president's  speech, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Edward  Coles,  his  private 
secretary,  and  which  was  as  follows: 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

"  In  calling  you  together  sooner  than  a  sepa- 
ration from  your  homes  would  otherwise  have 
been  required,  I  yielded  to  considerations  drawn 
from  the  posture  of  our  foreign  affairs;  and  in  fix- 
ing the  present  for  the  time  of  your  meeting,  re- 
gard was  had  to  the  probability  of  farther  deve- 
lopemeuts  of  the  policy  of  the  belligerent  powers 
towards  this  country,  which  might  the  more  unite 
the  national  councils  in  the  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  successive  confirmations  of 
the  extinction  of  the  French  decrees,  so  far  as 
they  violated  our  neutral  commerce,  would  hare 
induced  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  re- 
peal its  orders  in  council;  and  thereby  authorize 


a  removal  of  the  existing  obstructions  to  her  com- 
merce with  the  United  States 

"  Instead  of  tins  reasonable  step  towards  satis- 
faction and  friendship  between  the  two  nations, 
the  orders  were,  at.  a  moment  when  least  to  have 
been  expected,  put  into  more  rigorous  execution; 
and  it  was  communicated  through  the  British 
envoy  just  arrived,  that,  whilst  the  revocation  of 
the  edicts  of  France,  as  officially  made  known  to 
the  Briiish  yovernmenf,  was  denied  to  have  taken 
place,  it  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
repeal  of  the  British  orders,  that  commerce  should 
be  restored  to  a  footing  that  would  admit  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
when  owned  by  neutrals,  into  markets  shut 
against  them  by  her  enemy;  the  United  States 
being  given  to  understand,  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  continuance  of  their  non-importation  act 
would  lead  to  measures  of  retaliation. 

••  At  a  later  date  it  has,  indeed,  appeared, 
that  a  communication  to  the  British  government, 
of  fresh  evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  de- 
crees against  our  neutral  trade,  was  followed  by 
an  intimation,  that  it  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
British  plenipotentiary  here,  in  order  that  it  might 
receive  full  consideration  in  the  depending  dis- 
cussions. This  communication  appears  not  to 
have  been  received  :  but  the  transmission  of  it 
hither,  instead  of  founding  on  it  the  actual  repeal 
of  the  orders,  or  assurances  that  the  repeal  would 
ensue,  will  not  permit  us  to  rely  on  any  effective 
change  in  the  British  cabinet.  To  be  ready  to 
meet,  with  cordiality,  satisfactory  proofs  of  such  a 
change,  and  to  proceed,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
adapting  our  measures  to  the  views  which  have 
been  disclosed  through  that  minister,  will  best 
consult  our  whole  duty. 

"  In  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  those  disclosures, 
indemnity  and  redress  for  other  wrongs  have 
continued  to  be  withheld;  and  our  coasts  and  the 
mouths  of  our  harbours  have  again  witnessed 
scenes,  not  less  derogatory  to  the  dearest  of  our 
national  rights  than  vexatious  to  the  regular 
course  of  our  trade. 

"  Among  the  occurrences  produced  by  the 
conduct  of  British  ships  of  war  hovering  on  our 
coasts,  was  an  encounter  between  one  of  them 
and  the  American  frigate  commanded  by  Captain 
Rodgers,  rendered  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  by  a  fire  commenced  without  cause  by  the 
former;  whose  commander  is,  therefore,  alone 
chargeable  with  the  blood  unfortunately  shed  in 
maintaining  the  honor  of  the  American  flag.  The 
proceedings  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  requested  by 
Captain  Rodgers,  are  communicated;  together 
with  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  occur- 
rence between  the  secretary  of  state  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  envoy.  To  these  are  added, 
the  several  correspondences  which  have  passed 
on  the  subject  of  the  British  orders  in  council; 
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and  to  both,  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  Floridas,  in  which  congress  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  interposition  which  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  has  thought  proper 
to  make  against  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
States. 

'The justness  and  fairness  which  have  been 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards 
France,  both  before  and  since  the  revocation  of 
her  decrees,  authorised  an  expectation  that  her 
government  would  have  followed  up  that  measure 
by  all  such  others  as  were  due  to  our  reasonable 
claims,  as  well  as  dictated  by  its  amicable  profes- 
•ions.  No  proof,  however,  is  yet  given  of  an  inten- 
tion to  repair  the  other  wrongs  done  to  the  United 
States;  and,  particularly  to  restore  the  great 
amount  of  American  property  seized  and  con- 
demned under  edicts,  which,  though  not  affecting 
our  neutral  relations,  and  therefore,  not  entering 
into  questions  between  the  United  States  and 
other  belligerents,  were  nevertheless  founded  in 
•uch  unjust  principles,  that  the  reparation  ought 
to  have  been  prompt  and  simple. 

"  In  addition  to  this  and  other  demands  of 
•trict  right  on  that  nation,  the  United  States  have 
much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous 
and  unexpected  restrictions  to  which  their  trade 
with  the  French  dominions  has  been  subjected ; 
and  which,  if  not  discontinued,  will  require,  at 
least,  corresponding  restrictions  on  importations 
from  France  into  the  United  States. 

"  On  all  those  subjects  our  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, lately  sent  to  Paris,  has  carried  with  him  the 
necessary  instructions;  the  result  of  which  will  be 
communicated  to  you;  and  by  ascertaining  the 
ulterior  policy  of  the  French  government  towards 
the  United  States,  will  enable  you  to  adapt  to  it 
that  of  the  United  States  towards  France. 

"  Our  other  foreign  relations  remain  without 
unfavorable  changes.  With  Russia  they  are  on 
the  best  footing  of  friendship.  The  ports  of  Swe- 
den have  afforded  proofs  of  friendly  dispositions 
towards  our  commerce  in  the  councils  of  that 
nation  also.  And  the  information  from  our  spe- 
cial minister  to  Denmark,  shews,  that  the  mission 
had  been  attended  with  valuable  effects  to  our 
citizens,  whose  property  had  been  so  extensively 
violated  and  endangered  by  cruisers  under  the 
Danish  flag. 

"  Under  the  ominous  indications  which  com- 
manded attention,  it  became  a  duty  to  exert  the 
means  committed  to  the  executive  department,  in 
providing  for  the  general  security.  The  works  of 
defence  on  our  maritime  frontier  have  accord- 
ingly been  prosecuted  with  an  activity  leaving  lit- 
tle to  be  added  for  the  completion  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones;  and,  as  particularly  suited  for  co- 
operation in  emergencies,  a  portion  of  the  gun- 
boats have,  in  particular  harbours,  been  ordered 
into  use.  The  ships  of  war  before  in  commission, 
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with  the  addition  of  a  frigate,  have  been  chiefly  BOOK  XI. 
employed  as  a  cruising  guard  to  the  rights  of  our 
coast;  and  such  a  disposition  has  been  made  of  our 
land-forces,  as  was  thought  to  promise  the  services 
most  appropriate  and  important.  In  this  disposi- 
tion is  included  a  force  consisting  of  reg'tlars  and 
militia,  embodied  in  the  Indian  territory,  and 
marched  towards  the  north-west  frontier.  This 
measure  was  made  requisite  by  several  murders 
and  depredations  committed  by  Indians;  but  more 
especially  by  the  menacing  preparations  and  as- 
pect of  a  combination  of  them  on  the  Wabash, 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  a  fanatic  of 
the  Schawanese  tribe.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
Indian  tribes  retain  their  peaceable  dispositions 
towards  us,  and  their  usual  pursuits. 

"  I  must  now  add,  that  the  period  is  arrived, 
which  claims  from  the  legislative  guardians  of  the 
national  rights  a  system  of  more  ample  provisions 
for  maintaining  them.  Notwithstanding  the  scru- 
pulous justice,  the  protracted  moderation,  and  the 
multiplied  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  substitute,  for  the  accumulating  dangers  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries,  all  the  mutual  advan- 
tages of  re-established  friendship  and  confidence ; 
we  have  seen,  that  the  British  cabinet  perseveres, 
not  only  in  withholding  a  remedy  for  other  wrongs, 
so  long  and  so  loudly  calling  for  it,  but  in  the  ex- 
ecution brought  home  to  the  threshold  of  our  ter- 
ritory, of  measures  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, have  the  character  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
war  on  our  lawful  commerce. 

"  With  this  evidence  of  hostile  inflexibility,  in 
trampling  on  rights  which  no  independent  nation 
can  relinquish,  congress  will  feel  the  duty  of  put- 
ting the  United  States  into  an  armour  and  an  atti- 
tude demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding 
with  the  national  spirit  and  expectations. 

"  I  recommend,  accordingly,  that  adequate  pro- 
vision be  made  for  filling  the  ranks  and  prolonging 
the  enlistments  of  the  regular  troops ;  for  an  aux- 
iliary force,  to  be  engaged  for  a  more  limited  term; 
for  the  acceptance  of  volunteer  corps,  whose  pa- 
triotic ardour  may  court  a  participation  in  urgent 
services;  for  detachments,  as  they  may  be  wanted, 
of  other  portions  of  the  militia;  and  for  such  a  pre- 
paration of  the  great  body,  as  will  proportion  its 
usefulness  to  its  intrinsic  capacities.  Nor  can  the 
occasion  fail  to  remind  you  of  the  importance  of 
those  military  seminaries,  which,  in  every  event, 
will  form  a  valuable  and  frugal  part  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment. 

'•  The  manufacture  of  cannon  and  small  arms 
has  proceeded  with  due  success,  and  the  stock  and 
resources  of  all  the  necessary  munitions  arc 
adequate  to  emergencies.  It  will  not  be  inexpe- 
dient, however,  for  congress  to  authorise  an  en- 
largement of  them. 

"  Your  attention  will,  of  course,  be  drawn  to 
sach  provisions,  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  force, 
10  Q 
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BOOK  XI.  as  may  be  required  for  the  services  to  which  it  may 
be  best  adapted.  I  submit  to  congress  the  season- 
ableness.  also,  of  an  authority  to  augment  the  stock 
Of  such  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  their  ua- 
ture,  or  may  not  at  once  be  attainable. 

"  In  contemplating  the  scenes  which  distinguish 
this  momentous  epoch,  and  estimating-  their  claims 
to  our  attention,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  those 
developing  themselves  among  the  great  commu- 
nities which  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  our 
own  hemisphere,  and  extend  into  our  neighbour- 
hood. An  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  an  enlight- 
ened forecast,  concur  in  imposing  on  the  national 
councils  an  obligation  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
their  destinies  ;  to  cherish  reciprocal  sentiments  of 
good-will ;  to  regard  the  progress  of  events ;  and 
not  to  be  unprepared  for  whatever  order  of  things 
may  be  ultimately  established. 

"  Under  another  aspect  of  our  situation,  the 
early  attention  of  congress  will  be  due  to  the  expe- 
diency of  farther  guards  against  evasions  and  in- 
fractions of  our  commercial  laws.  The  practice 
of  smuggling,  which  is  odious  every  where,  and 
particularly  criminal  in  free  governments,  where, 
the  laws  being  made  by  all  for  the  good  of  all,  a 
fraud  is  commitfed  on  every  individual  as  well  as 
on  the  state,  attains  its  utmost  guilt,  when  it  blends, 
with  a  pursuit  of  ignominious  gain,  a  treacherous 
subserviency,  in  the  transgressors,  to  a  foreign 
policy  adverse  to  that  of  their  own  country.  It  is 
then  that  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  public 
should  be  enabled  to  manifest  itself,  through  the 
regular  animadversions  of  the  most  competent 
laws. 

"  To  secure  greater  respect  to  our  mercantile 
flag,  and  to  the  honest  interest  which  it  covers,  it 
is  expedient,  also,  that  it  be  made  punishable  in 
our  citizens  to  accept  licences  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  a  trade  unlawfully  interdicted  by  them 
to  other  American  citizens;  or  to  trade  under  false 
colours  or  papers  of  any  sort. 

"  A  prohibition  is  equally  called  for  against  the 
acceptance,  by  our  citizens,  of  special  licences,  to 
be  used  in  a  trade  with  the  United  States ;  and 
against  the  admission  into  particular  ports  of  the 
United  States,  of  vessels  from  foreig-n  countries, 
authorised  to  trade  with  particular  ports  only. 

"  Although  other  subjects  will  press  more  imme- 
diately on  your  deliberations,  a  portion  of  them 
•  cannot  but  be  well  bestowed  on  the  just  and  sound 
policy  of  securing  to  our  manufactures  the  success 
they  have  attained,  and  are  still  attaining,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  impulse  of  causes  not  perma- 
nent ;  and  to  our  navigation,  the  fair  extent  of 
which  it  is  at  present  abridged,  by  the  unequal 
regulations  of  foreign  governments. 

"  Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our 
manufacturers  from  sacrifices  which  a  change  of 
circumstances  might  bring  on  them,  the  national 
interest  requires,  that,  with  respect  to  such  articles, 


at  least,  as  belong  to  our  defence  and  our  primary 
wants,  we  should  not  be  left  in  unnecessary  de- 
pendence on  external  supplies.  And  whilst  fo- 
reign governments  adhere  to  the  existing  discri- 
minations in  their  ports  against  our  navigation, 
and  an  equality  or  lesser  discrimination  is  enjoyed 
by  their  navigation  in  our  ports,  the  effect  cannot 
be  mistaken,  because  it  has  been '  seriously  felt 
by  our  shipping-interests;  and  in  proportion  as 
this  takes  place,  the  advantages  of  an  independent 
conveyance  of  our  products  to  foreign  markets, 
and  of  a  growing  body  of  mariners,  trained  by 
their  occupations  for  the  service  of  their  country 
in  times  of  danger,  must  be  diminished. 

"  The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  have  ex- 
ceeded thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  and 
have  enabled  us  to  defray  the  current  expences, 
including  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  to 
reimburse  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
principal,  without  recurring  to  the  loan  authorised 
by  the  act  of  the  last  session.  The  temporary 
loan  obtained  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1810, 
has  also  been  reimbursed,  and  is  not  included  in 
that  amount. 

"  The  decrease  of  revenue,  arising  from  the 
situation  of  our  commerce,  and  the  extraordinary 
expences  which  have  and  may  become  necessary, 
must  be  taken  into  view,  in  making  commensurate 
provisions  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  I  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  en- 
suring a  sufficiency  of  annual  revenue,  at  least  to 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  including 
that  on  new  loans  which  may  be  authorised. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  communication  without 
expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the  crisis  in  which 
you  are  assembled,  my  confidence  in  a  wise  and 
honorable  result  to  your  deliberations,  and  assur- 
ances of  the  faithful  zeal  with  which  my  co-oper- 
ating duties  will  be  discharged  ;  invoking,  at  the 
same  time,  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  our  beloved 
country,  and  on  all  the  means  that  may  be  employ- 
ed in  vindicating  its  rights  and  advancing  its 
welfare." 

(Signed)        "  JAMES  MADISON. 

"  Washington,  IVov.5,  1811." 

In  taking  a  review  of  this  speech,  we  find  it 
labours  with  its  own  weight  in  order  to  throw  a 
load  of  blame  upon  the  British  government.  It 
begins  with  a  complaint  of  the  unfriendly  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  in  refusing  what  the  president 
was  pleased  to  term  their  neutral  rights.  During 
the  discussions  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
powers  upon  this  point,  the  governments  of  Eng-- 
iand  and  the  United  States  could  not  agree,  as 
they  referred  in  their  respective  arguments  and 
appeals  to  different  principles  and  different  codes. 

The  speech  next  alludes  to  the  affair  of  the 
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Little  Belt,  and,  according-  to  the  result  of  the 
trial,  inculpates  the  British  commander.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  America,  in  this  respect,  had 
offered  all  the  satisfaction  which  could  be  ex  jure 
required  of  her.  She  had  given  Captain  Rodders 
a  trial  in  on'e  of  her  admiralty-courts,  and  it  is  the 
peculiar  nature  of  these  courts,  that  being1  admi- 
nistered in  every  country  alike,  that  is,  on  the  law 
of  nations  and  (lie  public  law  of  Europe,  they  have 
every  where  an  acknowledged  name,  and  even 
some  portion  of  authority ;  and  their  judgments 
are  deemed  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  till  set 
aside  in  the  same  form  and  manner,  and  for  their 
manifest  and  gross  injustice,  in  some  other  admi- 
ralty-court. The  president,  therefore,  as  presi- 
dent of  America,  committed  no  injury  in  assigning 
the  wrong-doing  to  the  party  designated  by  his 
own  admiralty-courts,  though,  as  before  intimated, 
the  evidence  had  all  the  appearance  of  corruption. 

The  president  next  congratulates  his  country- 
men on  the  friendly  footing  of  America  with  the 
northern  powers,  and  then,  recurring  to  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain,  taxed  with  the  daily  com- 
mission of  many  hostile  acts,  calls  upon  America 
to  put  herself  into  the  armour  and  attitude  demand- 
ed by  her  circumstances. — The  measures  pro- 
posed are  the  four  following  : — 1.  That  the  army 
be  recruited  up  to  its  war  establishment. — 2.  That 
the  enlistment  of  the  regular  troops  be  prolonged. 
— 3.  That  an  auxiliary  force  (i.  e.  an  army  of  re- 
serve) be  raised  for  a  limited  term. — 4.  A  supple- 
mental militia. — 5.  That  corps  of  volunteers  be 
accepted. — 6.  Such  a  preparation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people  as  will  render  its 
utility  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  what  it 
ought  to  be  from  its  natural  intrinsic  capacity 
(i.e.  the  instruction  of  the  peasantry  in  the  use  and 
exercise  of  arms.) 

Of  the  voluminous  documents  which  accompa- 
nied the  president's  speech  to  congress,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  them. 

Relative  to  the  orders  in  council,  Mr.  Foster,  in 
his  lettersof  the  3d,  llth,  14th,  and  16th i  July,  1810, 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  minister,  insisted  that 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  not  been  effec- 
tually repealed,  and  that  the  regent  could  not 
therefore  forego  the  just  measures  of  retaliation 
which  his  majesty,  in  his  defence,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Foster,  dated 
23d  July,  considered  that  his  government  was 
bound  lo  respect  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
French  government,  August  5th,  1810,  that  the 
decrees  were  repealed;  argued,  that  they  were 
repealed  from  the  release  of  the  New  Orleans  pac- 
ket, the  Grace,  Anne,  and  other  vessels  ;  endea- 
voured to  avoid  the  meaning  Mr.  Foster  gave  to 
the  declaration  made  to  the  deputation  from  the 
Hanse  Towns  by  Bonaparte  (viz.  that  he,  Bona- 
parte, had  not  pronounced  the  cessation  of  any 
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one  of  his  decrees  in  that  declaration,  which,  on    BOOK  XI. 
the  contrary,  was  a  confirmation  of  them  all)  and 
concluded  by  declaring  the  determination  of  his 
government  to  continue  the  non-intercourse  act, 
unless  (he  British  orders  were  revoked. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  a  letter  of  the  24th  July,  asked 
whether  it  was  the  determination  of  the  president 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  partial  repeal  01  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees,  which  Mr.  Monroe  believed 
to  have  taken  place.  To  this  no  reply  seemed  to 
have  been  given.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foster, 
dated  26th  July,  he  shewed  that  Mr.  Monroe 
had  not,  in  his  letter  of  the  23d  July,  adduced 
any  satisfactory  proof  of  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious decree  of  France,  and  he  urged  afresh  the 
injustice  of  the  American  government  in  perse- 
vering in  their  union  with  the  French  system  to 
crush  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

In  a  reply  to  this  letter  by  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the 
1st.  Oct.  he  did  not  bring  forward  any  fresh  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
were  repealed,  and  he  seemed  to  evade  the  dis- 
cussion. 

In  a  note,  dated  17th  of  Oct.  from  Mr.  Monroe, 
he  enclosed  two  letters  from  Mr.  Russel,  the 
American  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris,  stating,  that 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  ceased  to  be 
executed,  and  a  note  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
dated  ou  the  14th  of  August,  to  Mr.  Smith,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Foster, 
stating,  that  he  bad  commenced  his  negociations 
with  Mr.  Monroe,  relative  to  the  orders  in  council. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  22d  of  Oct. 
alluded  to  Mr.  Russel's  letters,  announcing  the 
liberation  of  four  or  five  American  vessels,  cap- 
tured and  brought  into  French  ports  since  the 
1st  of  Nor.;  and  he  added  to  Mr.  Monroe,  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  if.  extraordinary  if  I  should 
contend,  that  the  seizure  of  American  ships  by 
France  since  Nov.  1st,  and  the  positive  and 
unqualified  declarations  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, are  stronger  proofs  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  French  decrees,  and  the  bad  faith  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  than  the  restoration  of  five  or 
six  vessels,  too  palpably  given  up  for  fallacious 
purposes,  or  in  testimony  of  his  satisfaction  at  the 
attitude  taken  by  America,  is  a  proof  of  their 
revocation,  or  of  his  return  to  the  principles  of 
justice." 

Mr.  Monroe,  in-  his  reply,  dated  Oct.  2i),  to  this 
letter,  adverted  to  Mr.  Russel's  letters,  and  stated; 
that  it  might  have  been  fairly  presumed,  that  the 
new  evidence  afforded  of  the  complete  revocation 
of  the  French  decrees,  as  far  as  they  interfered 
with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the 
British  dominions,  would  have  been  followed'  by 
an  immediate  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  his  reply,  dated  Oct.  31,  insisted 
again,  that,  "  where  proof  can  be  obtained  of  the 
decrees  being  in  existence,  we  have  it,  namely, 
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BOOK  XI.  in  the  ports  of  France,  in  which  vessels  have  been 
avowedly  seized  under  their  operation  since  NO- 
CHAP.  I.    vember  1." 

Mr.  Foster,  in  his  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  President  and  Little  Belt,  demanded 
the  immediate  disavowal  of  the  act  of  aggression 
committed  by  the  President,  and  required  a  just 
reparation. 

Mr.  Monroe  stated,  that  no  orders  of  a  hostile 
nature  had  been  given  to  Commodore  Rodgers. 

Mr.  Monroe  subsequently  transmitted  the 
result  of  the  court  of  inquiry  on  Commodore 
Rodgers. 

Mr.  Foster  replied,  that  he  should  transmit  it 
to  his  government  without  delay. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  a  letter  of  the  2d  July,  protested 
against  the  occupation  of  West  Florida  by  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  reply,  dated 
on  the  8th,  argued  that  the  province  formed  part 
of  Louisiana,  which  was  ceded  to  France,  and 
bought  of  France  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Foster,  on  the  5th  of  September,  called  upon  the 
American  government  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Governor  Matthews,  in  attempting  to  subvert  the 
Spanish  authorify  in  East  Florida. 

Mr.  Monroe  replied,  that  Spain  had  committed 
spoliations  on  American  commerce,  and  that 
America  looked  to  East  Florida  to  indemnify  her 
for  them. 

On  the  12th  ofJVpvember,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Smilie  said,  that  it  was  high 
time  the  president's  message  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  He  therefore  moved,  "  that 
the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  it  up."  The  house  accordingly 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Bibb  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Smilie  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's 
message  as  relates  to  our  foreign  relations,  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee. 

2.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's 
message  as  relates  to  the  measures  of  public  de- 
fence demanded  by  the  present  crisis,  be  referred 
to  a  select  commit'tee. 

3.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's 
message  as  relates  to  the  revenue,   and  to  the 
provisions  necessary   for   the  ensuing  year,   be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

4.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's 
message  as  relates  to  evasions  and  infractions  of 
the  non-intercourse  law,  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

5.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's 
message  as  relates  to  foreign  licences,  and  to  the 
protection  of  manufactures   and  navigation,   be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 


G.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's 
message  as  relates  to  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies, be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Dawsou  thought  the  second  resolution  em- 
braced (oo  much.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Smilie) 
intended  to  place  every  subject. connected  with 
military  and  naval  defence  before  one  committee. 
Mr.  Smilie  said  he  did.  AH  those  subjects 
had  been  before  one  committee  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 

After  some  debate,  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  committee  rose  and  reported  them. 
After  the  committee  rose, 

Mr.  D.  R.  Williams  moved  to  amend  the  2d 
resolution,  so  as  to  refer  that  part  of  the  presi- 
dent's message  relative  to  rilling  up  the  ranks, 
prolonging  the  enlistment  of  regular  troops,  and 
an  auxiliary  force,  to  a  select  committee. — 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bibb  moved  farther  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, so  as  to  embrace  the  subject  of  the  militia 
generally. 

Mr.  Dawson  proposed  the  following  additional 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  those  parts  of  the  president's 
message  relative  to  the  naval  force,  and  to  the 
defence  of  our  maritime  frontiers,  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee. 

The  two  following  resolutions  were  also  offered 
by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's  mes- 
sage as  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and 
small  arms,  and  providing  munitions  of  war,  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  president's  mes- 
sage as  relates  to  Indian  affairs,  be  referred  to  A 
select  committee. 

Besides  the  affair  of  the  President,  an  attack 
had  been  made  upon  the  Chesapeake,  an  Ameri- 
can frigate,  in  order  to  recover  some  British  sea- 
men illegally  detained.  (See  Book  VII.  Chap.  IX. 
page  561.^  This  affair  was  settled  by  a  very  just 
and  noble  submission  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
which  detracted  nothing  from  her  honor,  whilst  it 
added  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  her  honesty;  and 
the  following  was  a  consequent  message  to  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Nov.  16. 

"  I  communicate  to  congress  copies  of  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  envoy-extraordinary  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
secretary  of  state  relative  to  the  aggression  com- 
mitted by  a  British  ship  of  war  on  the  United 
States  frigate  Chesapeake ;  by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  that  subject  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries  is  terminated  by  an  offer  of  repara- 
tion, which  has  been  acceded  to. 

"  JAMES  MADISON. 
«  Washington,  Nov.  13,  1811." 
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The    following    was    the  correspondence  al- 
luded to. 

Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

Washington,  Oct.  30. 

«  SIR, — I  had  already  the  honor  to  mention  to 
yon,  that  I  came  to  this   country  furnished  with 
instructions  from  his  royal  highness  the  prince- 
resrent,  in   the   name  and  ou   the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  a  final 
adjustment  of  the  differences  which   have  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and   the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate; 
and  I  had  also  that  of  acquainting  you   wiin  the 
necessity  under  which  I  found  myself  of  suspend- 
ing (he  execution  of  those  instructions,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  baring    perceived  that  any  steps 
whatever  were  taken  by  the  American  government 
to   clear  up  the  circumstances  of  an  event  which 
threatened  so  materially  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
subsisting  between  our   two    countries,   as    that 
which  occurred  in  the  month  of  last  May,  between 
the  United  Slates  ship  President,  and  bis  majes- 
ty's ship  Little  Belt,  when  every  evidence  before 
his  majesty's  government  seemed   to  shew  that  a 
(uost  evident  and  wanton  outrage  had  been  com- 
mitted on  a  British  sloop  of  war  by  an  American 
commodore. 

"  A  court  of  inquiry,  however,  as  you  informed 
ine  in  your  letter  of  the  lltli  instant,  has  since 
been  held  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  coinluct  of  Commodore  Rodgers ; 
and  this  preliminary  to  farther  discussion  on  the 
subject  being  all  that  I  asked  in  the  first  instance, 
PS  due  to  the  friendship  between  the  two  states,  I 
have  now  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am 
ready  to  proceed,  in  the  truest  spirit  of  conciliation, 
to  lay  before  you  the  terms  of  reparation  which 
his  royal  highness  has  commanded  me  to  propose 
to  the  United  States'  government,  and  only  wait 
toknow  when  it  will  suit  your  convenience  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion.  "  AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 

"  The  Hon.  James  Monroe,  S.  S." 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  foatt-r. 

"  Department  of  State,  Oct.  SI,  1811. 

"  Sir, — I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  letter  of  the  30th  of  this  month. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  communication 
which  T  had  the  honor  to  make  to  you  on  the  1 1th 
instant,  relative  to  the  court  of  inquiry,  which 
was  the  subject  of  it,  is  viewed  by  you  in  the  fa- 
vorable light  which  you  have  stated. 

"  Although  I  regret  that  the  proposition  which 
you  now  make  in  consequence  of  tbat  communi- 
cation, has  been  delayed  to  the  present  moment, 
I  am  ready  to  receive  the  terms  of  it  whenever 
you  may  think  proper  to  communicate  them.  Per- 
mit me  to  add,  that  the  pleasure  of  finding  them 
satisfactory  will  be  duly  augmented,  if  they 
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should  be  introductory  to  a  removal  of  all  the   BOOK  XI. 

differences  depending  between  our  two  countries, 

the  hope  of  which  is  so  little  encouraged  by  your     CHAP.  I. 
past   correspondence.     A  prospect  of  such  a  re- 
sult will  be  embraced,  on  my  part,  with   a  spirit 
of  conciliation  equal  to  that  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  you. 

(Signed)  "  JAMES  MONROE. 

"  A.  J.  Foster  Esq.  &c." 

Mir.  foster  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

Washington,  Nov.  I,  1811. 
"  Sir, — In  pursuance  of  the  orders  which  I 
have  received  from  his  royal  highness  the  prince- 
regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  bis  ma- 
jesty, for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  a  final  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  I  have  the  honor 
to  acquaint  you — First,  that  I  am  instructed  to 
repeat  to  (he  American  government  the  prompt 
disavowal  made  by  his  majesty  (and  recited  in 
Mr.  Erskine's  note  of  April  17,  1809,  to  Mr. 
.Smith,)  on  being  apprised  of  the  unauthorised 
act  of  the  officer  in  command  of  his  naval  forces 
on  the  coast  of  America,  whose  recal  from  an 
highly  important  and  honorable  command  im- 
mediately ensued  as  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  dis- 
approbation. 

"  Secondly,  that  I  am  authorised  to  offer,  in 
addition  to  that  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
highness,  the  immediate  restoration,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  Admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  were  for- 
cibly taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  vessel 
from  which  they  were  taken  ;  or,  if  that  ship 
should  be  no.  longer  in  commission,  to  such  sea- 
port of  the  United  States  as  the  American  go- 
vernment may  name  for  the  purpose. 

"  Thirdly,  that  I  am  also  authorised  to  offer  to 
the  American  government  a  suitable  pecuniary 
provision  for  the  sufferers  in  consequence  of  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families 
of  those  seamen  who  unfortunately  fell  in  the 
action,  and  of  the  wounded  survivors. 

"  These  honorable  propositions,  I  can  assure 
you,  Sir,  are  made  with  the  sincere  desire  that 
the y  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  I  trust  they  will  meet  with  the  amicable  re- 
ception which  their  conciliatory  nature  entitles 
them  to.  I  need  scarcely  add  how  cordially  I 
join  with  you  in  the  wish  that  they  might  prove 
introductory  to  a  removal  of  all  the  differences 
depending  between  our  two  countries-'. 

"  AUG.  J.  FOSTER 
"  To  the  Hon.  James  Monroe,  &c." 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  foster. 

Washington,  Nov.  12,  1811. 
"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
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BOOK  XI.  letter  of  the  1st  Nov.  and  to  lay  it  before  the  pre- 

~         ~   sident. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reparation 
due  for  such  an  aggression  as  that  committed  on 
the  United  States  frigate  the  Chesapeake,  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed  ;  nor  could  the  transla- 
tion of  the  offending  officer  from  one  command  to 
another,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  a 
reparation  otherwise  satisfactory  :  considering, 
however,  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  early  and  amicable  attention  paid  to  it 
by  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  the  pre- 
sident accedes  to  the  proposition  contained  in 
your  letters;  and  in  so  doing,  your  government 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  see  a  proof  of  the  conci- 
liatory disposition  by  which  the  presideut  has 
e  en  actnated. 

"  The  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  now 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  will  be  instructed 
to  receive  the  men  who  are  to  be  restored  lo  that 
ship.  I  have  the  honor,  &c.  "  JAMES  MONEOE." 

Though  tlie  non-importation  act  was  in  force  in 
the  United  States  against  the  manufr>.ctures  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  they  still  found  their  way  to 
America,  by  circuitous  means.  Amelia  Island, 
which  is  situated  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  the  great  entrepot  for  British 
commodities  ;  howe\er,  at  this  time  it  was  so  nar- 
rowly watdied  by  the  American  gun-brigs,  that 
very  little  business  was  done.  But  gveat  quan- 
tities of  British  commodities  were  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  by  the  way  of  Canada  ;  which 
commerce,  frora  the  extent  of  the  f.  ntier,  it  was 
impossil'V  !o  prevent.  Large  consignments  were 
sent  out  to  Canada  for  this  traffic. 

To  thv  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Madison, 
Mr.  Pickering  was  a  formidable  opponent :  this 
gentleman  had  addressed  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  in  the  following  manner  r 

"  Fellow  citizens. — By  cherishing  and  ani- 
matisig-  the  prejudices  of  U»e  people  in  favor  of 
I'saiice,  and  exasperating  their  antipalhies  to 
England,  the  leaders  rose  to  power;  and  by  per- 
severing in  the  same  means,  they  retain  it ;  now 
and  then  faintly  intimating,  in  a  whisper,  that 
some  of  the  emperor's  decrees  are  not  just ;  and 
a  few,  the  better  to  conceal  their  subserviency, 
and  gain  to  themselves  (he  character  of  indepen- 
dence, will  even  venture,,  occasionally,  to  call  him 
a  tyrant;  with  which  his  imperial  majesty  will 
noi  be  offended,  while  they  continue  to  serve  him. 
Fi  rthe  seizure  and  confiscation  of  America!)  ves- 
sels uuder  the  Rambouil'et  decrees, — an  act  of 
such  distinguished  atrocity, — such  a  shameless 
violation  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  justice  as 
demonstrate  the  emperor's  utter  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  the  rulers  of 
the  American  republic,  Mr.  Madison  made  the 
kindest  apology  imaginable.  The  property  of 


our  citizens  (says  he)  was  seized  under  a  misap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  reprisal,  combined 
with  a  misconstntctifiJt  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  !  when  Mr.  Madison,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  seizure,  knew 
it  to  be  an  act  of  sheer  deliberate  villainy ;  that 
the  principle  of  reprisal  had  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
and  that  the  law  was  so  plain,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  misconstruction  in  relation  to  this  point.  Be- 
sides, if  the  law  had  appeared  in  any  respect  un- 
certain and  doubtful,  there  was  an  intelligent 
American  minister  on  the  spot  to  explain  it,  if  a 
right  understanding  of  it  had  been  desired.  But 
such  an  understanding,  a  correct  construction  of 
the  law,  was  not  desired.  A  glaringly  fnlse  con- 
struction alone  could  furnish  the  emperor  with 
his  shameless  pretence  for  the  seizure.  These 
considerations,  with  those  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding- address,  shew  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Madison  to  "anticipate"  or  "expect"  the 
restoration  of  the  property.  Why,  then,  did 
he  hazard  the  making  of  such  a  declaration 
(o  congress?  On  the  foundation  -principle  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  repeated,  with  some  illus- 
trations, in  th:s  address, — the  maintenance  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favor  of  Fiance, 
as  the  essential  means  of  maintaining  in  power 
the  party  of  which  he  is,  at  least,  the  ostensible 
head.  A  full  and  faithful  display  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  Rarubouill<  t  decree  \vonld  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  have  led  him  to  detail  the 
mi'ltitude  of  other  acts  of  Franre,  alike  unjust,  in- 
stilling, and  injurious  to  the  United  States,  and 
their  citizens.  This,  if  the  people  continued  un- 
der the  delusion  in  which  he,  with  his  predecessor, 
and  rheir  own  coadjutors,  had  involved  them, 
would  have  destroyed  his  popularity.  If  such  a 
display  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they,  thus 
made  sensible  of  the  deceptions  which  had  been 

Eractiscd  upon  them  by  die  same  leaders,  viould 
ave  cast  them  off;  and  the  cause  of  democracy 
might  have  been  ruined.  Such  a  display,  there- 
fore, of  wholesome  truths,  by  Mr.  Madison  was 
not  to  be  expected.  Besides,  it  would  have  con- 
tradicted the  course,  and  been  subversive  of  the 
predilections  of  his  whole  life,  in  relation  to 
France.  But  there  was  also  an  immediate  ob- 
ject which  forbad  such  a  display:  it  would  have 
deprived  him  of  all  apology  for  accepting-  the  de- 
clarations of  a  conditional  and  future,  instead  of  an 
actual,,  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees; 
and  thereby  have  deprived  him  of  a  preteuce  for 
reviving  the  non-intercourse  law  against  Great 
Britain.  An  adjustment  of  our  differences  ivith 
Great  Britain  must  not  take  place.  The  rulers  of 
republican  France,  by  intrigues,  by  bribery,  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  any  amicable  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  :  any 
treaty,  which,  by  enlarging  and  securing  our  own 
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commerce,  would  also  benefit  hers,  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  that  return  of  good-will  and 
confidence  between  the  two  nations,  which  should 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  botli ;  and  when  one  was 
fortunately  made  (that  of  1794),  France  omitted 
no  means  to  defeat  it.  And  when  foiled  in  this 
attempt,  and  afterwards  iu  the  choice  of  a  pre- 
sident (Mr.  Adams,  and  not  Mr.  Jefferson,  being 
elected),  she  let  loose  and  gave  greater  scope  to 
her  piratical  cruisers, '  to  fleece  us  of  our  property 
(as  Joel  Barlow  said,  and  he  was  then  in  Paris) 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  bring  us  to  our  feeling  in 
the  only  nerve  in  which  it  was  presumed  our  sen- 
sibility lay,  which  was  our  pecuniary  interest.' 
By  'bringing  us  to  our  feeling,'  Mr.  Barlow 
meant  inducing  the  submission  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  France,  like  many  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  whose  cases  he  cited  as  ex- 
amples for  us  to  follow.  Fortunately  the  minds 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  at 
that  time  remained  alive  to  national  insults  and 
injuries.  Resistance  took  place,  instead  of  the 
expected  submission. 

"  The  French  government  was  brought  to  its 
senses,  and  abandoned  its  impudent  pretensions 
and  claims.  How  this  high  and  honorable  ground 
was  lost  to  the  United  States  may  be  the  subject 
of  future  observation.  That  season  of  dignity, 
spirit,  and  independence  passed  away;  and  that 
of  submission  followed,  with  all  the  evils  we  now 
experience  in  its  train. 

"  I  have  mentioned  bribery  as  one  of  the  means 
used  by  France  to  gain  and  establish  an  influence 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  I  have  done  it  on  the 
following  grounds: — 

1.  "  The  notorious  profligacy  of  the  French 
government  (to  say  r-othing  of  what  existed  under 
its  former  monarchy),  evidenced  by  its  uniform 
conduct  from  an  early  period  of  the  revolution. 
The  official  documents  of  our  own  government, 
under  the  hands  of  our  envoys,  Pinckney.  Mar- 
shall, and  Gerry,  attest  that  profligacy.  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  persons  who,  to  gain  an  im- 
portant point,  would  offer  a  bribe,  «vho  would  dis- 
dain to  receive  one.  The  government  of  France 
had  no  scruples  of  this  sort.  The  directory,  by 
their  minister  of  corruption,  Talleyrand,  hud  the 
consummate  baseness  and  impudence  to  demand 
of  our  envoys  a  douceur  (in  English,  a  bribe,) 
of  50.000/.  sterling,  upward  of  220,000  dol- 
lars, for  the  pockets  of  four  of  them :  the  fifth 
director,  Merlin,  who  had  held  the  office  of  minis- 
ter of  justice,  being  paid  by  the  owners  of  pri- 
vateers—  (for  being  the  minister  of' iniquity  in  di- 
recting the  decisions  of  the  prize-courts,  condemn- 
ing American  vessels  and  their  cargoes.)  And 
this  bribe  they  were  informed  was  or!y  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  in  diplomatic  affairs!  And  even 
this  douceur  was  not  to  procure  the  acknov.  ledg- 
ment  of  our  envoys  in  the  character  of  public  mi- 
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nisters,  but  only  permission  for  them  to  stay  in  BOOK  XL 

Paris,   where   those   insolent  tyrants  kept   their 

court. 

2.  "  The  confidential  friend  and  agent  of  Tal- 
leyrand in  this  business  (whose  information  Tal- 
leyrand told  Mr.  Gerry  was  just,  and  might  al- 
ways be  relied  on),  in  addition  to  the'donceur  of 
50,000/.,  earnestly  pressed  for  a  loan  to  the  French 
republic  of  many  millions  of   dollars;  to    have 
made  which  would  have  been  a  violation  of  our 
duty  as  a  neutral  nation:  and  urged  various  other 
unwarrantable    and    insolent    demands    of    the 
French  government ;  enforcing  them  by  threats 
of  its  vengeance  on  failure  of  their  compliance. 
Our  envoys  remaining  firm  and  invincible,  the 
confidential    agent   said  to  them,  '  Perhaps  you 
believe  that  in  returning  and  exposing  to  your 
countrymen  the  unreasonableness  of  the  demands 
of  this  government,  you  will  unite  them  in    re- 
sistance  to  those  demands;  you    are  mistaken: 
you  ought  to  know  that  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
France,   and  the   means  she  possesses  in  your 
country,  are  sufficient  to  enable  her,  with  the  aid 
of  the  French  party  in  America,  to  throw   the 
blame  which  will  attend  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
ciations  on  the  federalists,  as  you  term  yourselves, 
but  on  the  British  party,  as  France  terms  you;  and 
you  may  assure  yourselves  this  will  be  done.' 

3.  itr  The  testimony  of  Fauchet,  the  minister  of 
France  to  the  United  States,  in  his  famous  letter 
of  October  31,  1794,  the  time  of  the  great  in- 
surrection in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Whisky  In- 
surrection, referring  to  certain   overtures  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  one  of  the  exclusive 
patriots,  (whom  he  named)  and    which  he  had 
before  communicated    to    his  government,  Fau- 
chet says,  '  Thus,  with  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, the  republic  would  have  decided  on  civil  war 
or  peace!     Thus  the  consciences  of  the  pretended 
patriots  of  America  have  already  their  prices!' 

4.  "  The  notorious  treachery  of  many  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  countries  which  have 
been  over-run  by  the  arms  of  France,  and  whose 
treason  can  be  ascribed  to  no  cause  but  the  dis- 
tribution  of  French   gold,    or  the  delusive  pro- 
mises of  elevation    to  higher  employments  and 
dignifies,  as  in  the  case  of  Godoy,  the  prince  of 
peace,  who  betrayed  Spain  into  the  hands  of  Bo- 
naparte,  or  to  both  these  causes.     Accordingly, 
the    opinion   is    general,  that    this    sort   of   cor- 
ruption   has    been    the    efficient   pioneer   to    the 
French  armies,  and   opened   their  way    to  con- 
quest. 

5.  "  The  open  avowal  of  the  fact  by  a  French 
agent,  at    the  time  that  Adet  (the  successor  of 
Faucbet)  was  ihe  French  minister  in   Philadel- 
phia.    This  agent  was  Mr.  Letombe,  the  consul- 
general  of  the    French   republic;  a  person  well 
known  to  many  of  my  fellow-citizens,  -as  well  as 
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BOOK  XI.  to  me.     Letouibe   bad    previously  been   French 
consul   at  Boston,  had  lived  some  years  hi  the 
United   States,  and  was  doubtless  much  better 
informed     concerning    them    than    the    minister 
Adet.     Washington  was  then  President  of  the 
United  States:  and  probably  Letomhe  perceived 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  France,  by  her 
intrigues,  and  bribery,  to  give  an  effectual  ascen- 
dancy in  the  councils  of  our  nation.     Letombe 
accordingly  mentioned  the  fact  in  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint and  vexation.     It  was  to  a  very  intelligent 
and  respectable  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
to   whom    Letoiube    said,  «  that  Mr.  Adet  had 
foolishly  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
bribing-    members    of  congress,    although    they 
(Letombe  and  the  minister)  were  put  to  much 
difficulty  in  raising  it;  and  that  they  had,  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  French  republic,  in  the  riego- 
ciation,  procured  80  or  90,000  dollars  at  Boston.' 
I  quote   from   my  memorandum,    made  at    the 
time  the  information  was  given  to  me.  Mr.  Adet's 
mission  to  the  United  States  terminated  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1796.     Since   that    time    the 
French  government  has  found  less  difficulty  in 
procuring  money.     The  plunder  of   the  world, 


and  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  have  been 
open  to  them.     Eighteen   months  ago  I  received 
satisfactory  information,  that  the  Frenchman  who 
was  then  Bonaparte's  consul-general  in  Philadel- 
phia, had,   in  the   course  of  one  year,  received 
about  1,000,000  of  dollars,  for  which  the  French 
government  could  have  no  legitimate  use  in  the 
United  States;  because  it  then  neither  derived 
•or  needed  any  supplies  from  the  United  States. 
"  The  evidences  of  corruption,  of  falsehood,  of 
hypocrisy,  and  deceit,  in  the  men  whose  official  or 
personal  means  and  influence  have  for  many  years 
given  a  direction  to  the  public  sentiment,  and  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exhibit  to  the  view  of  my  fellow-ci- 
tizens; because  "the  only  hope  of  political  salva- 
tion rested  on  the  public  conviction,  that  those 
men  did  not  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
This  exposure  was  anticipated  with  regret;  be- 
cause (as  I  early  remarked)  in  exposing  them  I 
should  unavoidably  expose  the  nakedness  of  mj 
country;  when,  if  compatible  with  truth,  1  would 
infinitely  rather  speak  the  praises  of  botb.    More 
remains  to  be  told. 
"  July  29.  "  TIMOTHY  PICKERING." 
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Hostile  Determinations  of  America. — The  intended  War  unpopular. — American  Sill  for  Impor- 
tation of  Goods  from  Great  Britain. — Sill  for  protecting  British  Seamen — Pacific  Disposition 
of  the  British  Government. — Madison's  Message  to  Congress. — Petitions  against  the  Orders  in 
Council. — Official  Note  on  the  said  Orders. — Captain  Henry's  Mission  to  the  United  States. 


THE  American  government  evinced  a  'hostile 
disposition  towards  Great  Britain  in  the  earliest 
proceedings  of  congress.  On  the  fith  of  Decem- 
ber, when  Mr.  Porter  called  up  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations, 
he  briefly  stated  "  The  objects  and  views  which 
had  governed  the  committee  in  their  report,  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  House.  The  orders  in 
council  were  of  themselves  a  sufficient  cause  of 
war  with  the  committee  ;  and  which  causes  were 
aggravated  by  the  miserable  shifts  of  the  British 
ministry,  and  their  authority  in  that  country. 
Any  man  not  wilfully  blind,  could  see  that  Bri- 
tain had  not  acted  towards  them  even  in  a  man- 
ner which  accorded  with  her  own  ideas  of  jus- 
tice ;  she  captured  under  a  principle  tin's  week, 
which  she  did  not  avow  the  next;  and  if  a  doc- 
trine so  monstrous  were  sanctioned,  she  would 
next  trample  upon  the  necks  of  their  citizens  in 
the  streets.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  that  these  encroachments  were 
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such  as  to  demand  tear,  as  the  only  alternative  to 
obtain  justice.  Their  situation  was  like  a  young 
111:111  establishing  himself  in  society,  who,  if  lie 
submitted  to  indignities  in  the  outset,  would  have 
to  incur  a  double  expence  of  time  and  labour  to 
establish  his  lost  character.  On  the  carrying- 
trade,  the  committee  expressed  no  final  opinion. 
It  was  in  their  power  to  harass  the  resources  of 
Britain,  as  well  on  the  ocean  as  by  land  ;  to  car- 
ry on  a  war  against  her  coast  and  colonies  at 
their  own  doors;  and  destroy  her  trade  with  the 
colonies,  by  the  number  of  privateers  which 
would  be  fitted  out  for  service.  They  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  a  conquest  of  Canada,  which, 
to  Britain,  was  of  the  utmost  importance;  and 
from  whence  she  had  imported  articles  of  the  ut- 
most necessity  last  year,  to  the  -amount  of 
((00,000,000  dollars,  a  great  deal  of  which  was 
for  square  timber  for  her  navy.  They  held  a 
a  sword  over  her  resources  which  would  cut  her 
to  the  quick.  It  was,  therefore,  the  determina- 
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tion  of'  the  committee  to  RECOMMEND  open  war  to 
the  utmost  energies  of  the  nation  ;  yet  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  entered  into  prematurely,  for  the 
bowlings  of  newspapers.  He  knew  lhat  mauy  of 
his  friends  were  for  immediate  war;  he  felt  the 
indignities  of  their  situation  as  sensibly  as  any 
man  in  the  house,  and  he  would  go  as  far  to 
redress  them,  when  the  preliminaries  were  set- 
tled; but  be  did  not  wish  to  invite  to  the  feast 
till  the  cloth  was  laid — till  the  nation  was '  put  into 
the  attitude,  and  a  war  demanded  by  the  crisis.'/' 
The  resolutions  were  all  carried  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  except  the  second,  in  which  the 
words  "  ten  thousand"  were  struck  out,  with  a 
view  to  insert  a  larger  number,  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  difficulty  in  fixing  "on;  the 
lowest  proposition  was  12,000,  and  the  highest 
not  exceeding  50,000;  it  was,  however,  agreed 
to  let  it  remain,  so  that  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, the  house  could  fill  as  they  saw  proper; 
more  time  would  elapse,  and  they  would  be  better 
informed  on  the  subject.  (10,000  was  an  idea 
quite  out  of  order  to  mention  ;  they  were  quite 
up  to  the  war  mark.) 

The  resolutions  were  afterwards  taken  up  in 
the  house,  and  the  first  carried  by  Ayes  and 
Noes,  117  to  11. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  proposed  by 
the  speaker. — A  plea  for  time  was  put  in  by 
Mr.  Randolph  ana:  Mr.  Goldsborough,  who  said, 
"  if  they  were  to  be  dragged  into  a  war,  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  give  them  one  night  more  to  reflect 
on  it."  The  house  then  adjourned  till  the  7th, 
at  eleven,  when  it  sat  but  a  very  little  time, 
and  adjourned  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  as 
the  committee  of  investigation  wished  to  have 
this  day  for  the  examination  of  persons  agreeably 
to  their  powers:  unless  time  was  given,  as  the 
duty  was  arduous,  it  would  be  putting  a  veto  on 
their  proceedings. 

The  house  of  representatives  determined  to  re- 
cognize formally  the  independence  of  South 
America. 

Though  the  president's  enmity  against  Great 
Britain  was  supported  by  congress,  the  intended 
war  was  far  from  being-  popular  in  the  United 
States:  the  clamour  for  it  subsided  rapidly;  pe- 
titions were  presented  against  it,  and  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1812,  Mr.  Newton  observed,"  that  the 
committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures  had 
been  for  some  time  hesitating  what  report  to 
make  on  the  various  petitions  of  merchants  pray- 
ing permission  to  import  British  goods  purchased 
previously  to  the  2d  of  February  last.  The  de- 
lay of  the  committee  had  been  owing  to  a  wish  to 
ascertain  the  course  that  congress  would  pursue  : 
and  as  the  national  legislature  had  determined  to 
assume  a  manly  attitude  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  the  committee,  (he  said,)  had  instructed 
him  to  report  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  petition- 
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eis.''  Mr.  N.  accordingly  reported  a  bill,  autlioris-  BOOK  XI. 

ing  the  importation  of  certain  goods,  wares,  and  

merchandize,  under  certain  circumstances,  from   CHAP.  II. 
Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  and  dependencies. — 
The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
of  which  the  following-  is  a  copy : 
"  A  bill  to  authorise  the  importation  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, from  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  or  de- 
pendencies. 

"  Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  congress  assembled,  that  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  being  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, and  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  her  co- 
lonies, or  dependencies,  which  were  purchased  or 
actually  contracted  for  in  Great  Britain,  her  co- 
lonies, or  dependencies,  anterior  to  the  1st  day  of 
February,  1811,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
authorised  to  be,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  and  may  be  admitted  to 
entry,  provided  the  satisfactory  proof  be  exhi- 
bited conformable  to  such  regulations  and  in- 
structions as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  given  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  respective  col- 
lectors of  the  customs,  that  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  imported  into  the  United  States  or 
the  territories  thereof,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  were 
purchased  or  actually  contracted  for  anterior  to 
the  1st  of  February,  1811,  and  that  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  are  the  bonajide  property 
of  a  citizen  er  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  thereof. 

"  Sect.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  the 
following  addition  be  inserted  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  taken  by  im- 
porters, consignees,  or  agents,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering goods  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  viz : — 'I  do  also  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  there  are  not,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief,  amongst  the  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize  now  offered  to  be  entered,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  other  than  such  as  are  per- 
mitted by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States,  or  the  territories 
thereof;  and  1  do  farther  swear  (or  affirm)  that  if 
I  shall  hereafter  discover  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  amongst  the  said  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  imported  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said,. I  will  immediately,  and  wiihout  delay,  re- 
port the  same  to  the  collector  of  this  district.' 

"Sect.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  the 
following  additions  shall  be  inserted  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  taken 
by  the  masters  or  persons  having  the  charge  or 
command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  any 
port  within  the  United  States,  or  the  territories 
thereof,  to  wit: — '  1  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
there  are  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  on-board  (the  denomination  and  name  of 
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COOK  XI.   the  vessel)  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  but 

such  as   are  authorised  by  the  provisions  of  this 

CHAP.  II.  act  fo  IK,  imported  into  the  United  Stales  or  the 
territories  thereof;  and  I  do  farther  swear,  (or 
affirm)  that  it'  I  shall  hereafter  discover  or  know 
of  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  on- 
board said  vessel,  or  which  shall  have  been  im- 
ported in  the  same,  I  will  immediately  and  with- 
out delay  make  report  thereof  to  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  this  district.' 

"  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  falsely  make  oath  or 
affirmation  to  any  of  the  matters  herein  required 
to  be  verified,  such  person  or  persons  shall  suffer 
the  like  pains  and  penalties  as  shall  be  incurred 
by  persons  committing  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury." 
A  bill  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature  was  also 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
America,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  termed,  of 
protecting  American  seamen.  It  was  read  a  first 
and  second  time,  and  committed.  The  principal 
provisions  were,  that  if  any  foreigner  should  be 
guilty  of  impressing  any  American  citizen  on- 
board of  a  foreign  snip  or  vessel,  if  he  should  be 
arrested,  he  should  be  tried  and  convicted  as  a 
pirate,  and  sutler  death ;  and  the  American  soim- 
pressed,  on  his  return  to  his  country,  should  be 
entitled  to  thirty  dollars  per  month  during  the  time 
of  his  detention,  and  might  recover  it  by  a  suit  of 
foreign  attachment,  against  the  debtor  of  any  Bri- 
tish creditor;  and  what  he  should  recover,  and  the 
costs,  should  be  so  much  payment  of  the  debt. 

The  proceedings  of  the  imperial  parliament 
fully  demonstrated  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
British  government  towards  the  United  States. 
The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Feb.  13,  who  said  "  All  parties  profess  that  they 
deprecate  the  idea  of  a  war  with  America — all 
parties  profess  that  such  an  even  t  is  but  too  pro- 
bable. Those  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica and  of  this  country  had  uniformly  declared, 
that  each  was  actuated  by  the  most  conciliatory 
dispositions;  it  had,  however,  unfortunately  turn- 
ed out,  that,  notwithstanding  this  most  friendly 
disposition  on  our  side,  the  breach  had  widened 
from  day  to  day.  It  might  be  seen  from  the 
speech  of  the  president,  that  war  was  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  pernicious  system  which 
Great  Britain  had  adopted.  The  case  was  be- 
fore the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  of  the  British  empire ;  every 
one  who  read  the  papers  knew  the  case,  but  the 
British  parliament  knew  it  not.  The  great  ques- 
tion which  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  go  to  war  with  America  ? 
and  unlesss  information  was  officially  and  tech- 
nically communicated  to  the  house,  which  might 
be  referred  to  as  documents  on  the  table,  they 
could  not  form  any  decision.  If  the  markets  of 
the  western  world  were  open  to  our  trade,  innu- 


merable would  be  the  blessings  which  would  en- 
sue to  this  country;  but,  if  a  war  with  America 
was  resolved  on,  fi.-e  greatest  evils  must  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  very  well  in  us  to  talk  of  chas- 
tising America,  of  crushing  and  annihilating  her; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  our  greatest  efforts  could  not 
accomplish  the  one  or  the  other. — The  news 
which  had  lately  arrived  made  i(  important  that 
the  house  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  in- 
formation. The  effects  of  (he  bill  now  agitated 
in  congress  would,  if  passed,  give  great  umbrage 
to  France,  after  what  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  their  negociations  ;  he  therefore  thought  that 
we  should  watch  for  and  seize  (his  opportunity  of 
amicably  adjusting  the  differences.  lie  concluded 
by  moving 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal-highness  the  prince-regent,  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  direct,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Ame- 
rican charge  d'  affaires,  from  Jan.  1, 1810,  to  the 
latest  period ;  together  with  copies  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  of  the  documents  referred  to  therein." 

Mr.  Stephen  said,  considering  as  he  did  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  he  would  content  him- 
self with  saying,  generally,  that  never  was  there 
any  thing  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion,  that 
the  conduct  of  this  country  to  America  was  unjust. 
Nothing  but  a  wish  to  conciliate,  could  justify  his 
majesty's  ministers  in  the  persevering  and  almost 
humiliating  line  of  conduct  which  they  had  adopt- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with 
America.  The  question  was  not,  whether  we 
were  to  go  to  war  with  America,  but  whether 
America  was  to  go  to  war  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  the  state  of  the  country  called 
seriously  on  ministers  to  retrace  their  steps.  Ame- 
rica had  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  commerce  as 
she  pleased,  and  no  country  should  have  the 
power  to  call  that  right  in  question.  Whatever 
might  be  the  pertinacity  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  on  this  head,  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
he  would  not  be  long  in  a  situation  to  retain  it 
with  any  effect. — (At  this  time  a  change  in  minis- 
try was  expected. ) 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  main- 
tain that  the  language  of  the  British  government, 
with  respect  to  conciliation,  had  been  always  sin- 
cere, while  at  the  same  time  it  was  anxious  not  to 
give  up  rights,  which,  if  great  Britain  relin- 
quished, would  degrade  her  from  the  rank  which 
she  held  among  (he  nations  of  the  world.  With 
the  remark  that  the  prosperity  of  America  was  that 
of  Great  Britain,  he  perfectly  agreed.  (Hear  I ) 
A  decided  common  advantage  would  be  obtained 
by  peace,  and  lost  by  a  state  of  war,  and,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, should  be  preserved.  It  was  impossible, 
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however,  to  consent  to  (lie  production  of  the  papers 
without  seeing  many  points  into  which  it  might 
be  inexpedient  to  enter.  An  honorable  gentle- 
man had  expressed  a  hope  that  this  negotiation 
might  soon  be  in  other  hands  ;  but  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  conso- 
latory views  would  not  open  upon  him  so  soon  as 
he  imagined  ;  nor  if  the  conduct  recommended 
by  that  honorable  gentleman  should  be  adopted 
should  he  wish  to  be  the  minister  who  was  to  carry 
it  into  execution. 

Mr.  Baring  was  apprehensive  that,  from  the 
feelings  of  the  country,  a  war  could  hardly  be 
avoided.  If  discussions  were  actually  pending 
betwixt  the  two  governments,  the  production  of 
the  papers  might  be  inexpedient. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  if  he  were  called  01:  to 
give  his  vote  on  the  differences  between  this  coun- 
try and  America,  he  should  give  his  vote  for 
America,  and  against  his  own  country.  He  had 
no  confidence  in  ministers. — (A  lauyh.) — He  had 
no  confidence  in  the  plunderers  of  America,  and 
the  authors  of  the  accursed  cry  of  "  no  popery." 
They  did  not  merit  the  confidence  of  parliament, 
nor  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lester  contended,  that  ministers  carried 
on  affairs  well,  and  were  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  country. 

The  house  divided — for  the  motion,  86. — 
Against  it,  123.' — Majority  against  the  motion,  87. 

Mr.  Lockhart  made  a  motion  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  American  loyalists,  and  went  into 
some  statements  respecting  their  origin  and  na- 
ture. They  complained  that  they  were  injured 
by  government  taking  a  sum  nearly  one-third  less 
than  what  would  provide  a  just  compensation  for 
their  losses,  and  the  object  of  his  motion  was,  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed,  to  whom  the 
petition  of  these  claimants  might  be  referred,  who 
should  examine  into  these  claims,  and  report  upon 
them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  that  the 
question  would  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  this, 
that  government  having  done  all  it  could  to  en- 
force these  claims  without  actually  going  to  war 
about  them,  and  having  obtained  from  the  Ame- 
rican government  all  it  could  obtain,  whether  it 
was  now  bound  to  make  good  a  deficiency  to  so 
great  an  amount  as  was  claimed.  He  apprehend- 
ed the  petitioners  had  no  right  to  expect  compen- 
sation from  that  house  for  what  was  due  to  them 
from  the  American  government. — Leave  was 
given  to  appoint  the  committee. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  president,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, sent  the  following  message  to  both  bouses 
of  congress,  to  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives. 

"  I  lay  before  congress  copies  of  certain  docu- 
ments which  remain  in  the  department  of  state  ; 
they  prove,  that  at  a  recent  period,  whilst  the 
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United  States,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  SMS-  BOOK  XI. 
tnined  by  them,  cease  not  to  observe  the  laws  of 
peace  and  neutrality  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  midst  of  amicable  professions  and  nego- 
ciations  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
there,  and  its  public  minister  here,  a  secret  agent 
of  that  government  was  employed  in  certain 
states,  more  especially  at  the  seat  of  government, 
Massachusetts,  in  fomenting  dissaffection  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  in  in- 
trigue with  the  disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  resistance  to  the  laws,  and  even- 
tually in  concert  with  a  British  force  destroying 
the  union,  and  forming  the  eastern  part  thereof 
into  a  political  connection  with  Great  Britain :  in 
addition  to  the  effect  which  the  discovery  of  such 
a  procedure  ought  to  have  on  the  public  councils, 
it  will  not  fail  to  render  more  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  good  citizens  that  happy  union  of  the  states, 
which,  under  Divine  Providence,  is  the  guarantee 
of  our  liberties,  their  safety,  their  tranquillity,  and. 
their  prosperity. 

(Signed)        "  JAMES  MADISOS. 
"  March  19,  1812." 

This  message  was  accompanied  with  several 
documents  upon  which  it  was  founded.  They 
contained  the  correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool and  Sir  James  Craig,  late  governor  of 
Canada,  with  a  certain  Captain  John  Henry,  who 
was  the  secret  agent  spoken  of,  and  who  had 
himself  made  the  disclosure  to  the  government, 
and  given  them  the  document,  alleging,  as  the 
reason,  fhat  the  British  government  had  refused 
to  give  him  his  reward.  The  documents  were 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Henry  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
American  secretary,  in  a  letter,  dated  Philadel- 
phia, 20th  of  Feb.  1812,  in  which  he  said,  that  his 
great  object  in  making  the  disclosure,  was  to 
produce  unanimity  among  all  parties  in  America. 

No.  2.  contained  the  general  instructions  from 
Sir  James  Craig  to  Mr.  Henry,  dated  on  the  6th 
of  Feb.  1809,  respecting  his  secret  mission.  The 
following  was  the  most  material  part  of  them  : — 

"  It  has  been  supposed,  that  if  the  federalists  of 
the  eastern  states  should  be  successful  in  obtain- 
ing that  decided  influence  which  may  enable 
them  to  direct  the  public  opinion,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  rather  than  submit  to  a  continuance  of 
the  difficulties  and  distress  to  which  they  are  now 
subject,  they  will  exert  that  influence  to  bring 
about  a  separation  from  the  general  union.  The 
earliest  information  on  this  subject  may  be  of  great 
consequence  to  our  government,  as  it  may  also 
be,  that  it  should  be  informed  how  far,  in  such  an 
event,  they  would  look  up  to  England  for  assist- 
ance, or  be  disposed  to  enter  into  a  connection 
with  us. 

"  Although  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  that 
you  should,  in  any  manner,  appear  as  an  avowed 
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HOOK  XI.  agent,  yet  if  you  could  contrive  to  obtain  an  inti- 
macy with  any  of  the  leading  party,  it  may  not  be 
improper  that  you  should  insinuate,  though  with 
great  caution,  that  if  they  should  wish  to  enter 
mto  any  communication  with  our  government 
through  me,  you  are  authorised  to  receive  any 
such,  and  will  safely  transmit  it  to  me/' 

No.  6.  contained  Mr.  Henry's  memorial  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  dated 
June  13,  1811: — In  this  memorial  he  alluded  to 
the  object  of  his  mission,  which 

"  Was  to  promote  and  encourage  the  federal 
party  to  resist  the  measures,  of  the  general  govern- 
ment :  to  offer  assurances  of  aid  and  support  from 
his  majesty's  government  of  Canada:  and  to  open 
a  communication  between  the  leading  men  en- 
gaged in  that  opposition  and  the  governor-gene- 
ral, upon  such  a  footing  as  circumstances  might 
suggest;  and,  finally,  to  render  the  plans  then  in 
contemplation  subservient  to  the  views  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government. 

"  The  undersigned  undertook  the  mission 
which  lasted  from  the  month  of  January  to  the 
month  of  June  inclusive,  during  which  period 
those  public  acts  and  legislative  resolutions  of 
the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
were  passed,  which  kept  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States  in  check,  and  deterred  it 
from  carrying  into  execution  the  measures  of  hos- 
tility with  which  Great  Britain  was  menaced." 

The  memorial  concluded  with  saying,  that  "  the 
appointment  of  judge-advocate-general  of  the 
province  of  Lower  Canada,  with  a  salary  of  500/. 
a-year,  or  a  consulate  in  the  United  States,  sine 
curia,  would  be  considered  by  him  as  a  liberal 
discharge  of  any  obligation  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment may  entertain  in  relation  to  his  ser- 
vices." 

Then  followed  some  letters  from  Mr.  Ryland, 
secretary  to  Sir  James  Craig,  to  Mr.  Henry,  dated 
Quebec,  May,  1 809,  requesting  him  to  return  to 
Quebec,  Mr.  Erskine's  arrangement  having  ren- 
dered his  mission  no  longer  necessary. 

Several  petitions  from  Birmingham  having  been 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  against  the 
orders  in  council,  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
was  appointed  to  take  them  into  consideration. 
The  evidence  was  printed,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  substance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  High-bailiff  of  Birming- 
ham, was  ;first  examined.  He  stated, — "  I  am 
a  banker  in  Birmingham,  and  connected  with  the 
iron  trade.  The  population  of  Birmingham  and 
the  neighbouring  manufacturing  districts  amounts 
to  400,000,  of  Whom  50,000,  at  least,  are  employ- 
ed in  manufacturing  iron,  besides  those  who  work 
in  brass-founderies,  buttons,  jewellery,  &c.  With- 
in these  two  years,  trade  has  been  in  a  deplorable 
'state.  Labourers,  who  twelve  months  ago  could 
obtain  twenty  shillings  a  week,  get  now  only  ten 


or  twelve  shillings,  and  a  great  number  of  work- 
men are  dismissed.     Every  manufaclurer  is  over- 
loaded with  stock,  and  he  cannot  sell  it  at  what 
it  cost  him.     The  principal  trade  of  Birmingham 
is  to  America,  but  for  the  last  twelve  months  there 
have  been  no  exports  to  America.     The  value  of 
the    annual    exports    to    America    800,0007.    or 
1,000,000/.     During  the  last  twelve  months  there 
has  been  a  trifling  export  to  Portugal,  Spain, 
Malta,  and  South  America,  amounting  to  about 
200,000/.  or  WO.OOO/.    There  has  been  recently 
at  Birmingham  a  considerable  extra  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  pipes.     This  must 
have,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  amounted  to 
nearly  100.000/.  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  re- 
source, (he  situation  of  the  trade  must  have  been 
considerably  worse.      I  am  informed,    that  the 
Americans  have  erected  steel  furnaces,  and  are 
not  likely  to  want  any  more  steel  from  England. 
The  manufacturers  have,  with  great  reluctance, 
dismissed  many  of  their  men.     They  have  been 
accumulating  stock  for  the   last  'twelve  months. 
They   have  thus  exhausted  the  whole  of  their 
capital,  partJy  from  motives  of  interest,  looking- 
forward  to  markets  opening  to  the  trade,  but  prin- 
cipally frommotivesof  honorable  humanity.  I  have 
heard,  that  many  orders  have  been  received  from 
America  conditionally,  on  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council;  but  nails,  and  some  other  articles, 
have  been  omitted,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
now  manufactured   in   America."     The  witness 
ascribed  the  decay  of  trade  chiefly  to  the  cessation 
of  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  and  though 
he  had  heard  that  machinery  had  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  America,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that   their   manufactures   could    not  maintain   a 
competition  with  the  British  if  the  markets  were 
open.     "  Some  manufactures  which  America  used 
to  be  supplied  with  from  England,  are  now  sent 
from  the  continent.     The  transmission  of  our  ma- 
nufactures   through   the  northern    colonies    has 
failed ;    and  British    manufactured    goods    can 
now    be  bought  in  Canada  at   less  than   prime 
cost."     The  whole  manufactures  of  Birmingham 
the    witness    estimated    at    about   one    million, 
and  one  half  he   supposed  used  to  be  exported 
to  America.     In   answer   to   the   question,  what 
has   been    the   conduct    of  the    labouring    ma- 
nufacturers during  the  last  twelve  months'?    He 
answered,  "  the  labouring  mechanics  of  Birming- 
ham,  and  I  believe   of  the  whole  district,  have 
been  looking  for  the  opening  of  the  American 
intercourse,  and  have  relied   upon  it,  under  the 
hope,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions, 
the  difficulties  with  the  United  States  of  America 
would  be  made  up."     If  the  non-intercourse  act 
continued  to  be  enforced,  the  witness  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  create  manufactures  in  Ame- 
rica to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would,  at  last,  become 
a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
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United  States  to  protect  them,  by  preventing-  the 
importation  of  British  manufactures.  He  believed 
very  little  of  tLe  Birmingham  hardwares  go  to 
the  West  Indies,  perhaps  not  above  100,000?. 
annually. 

William  Whitehouse,  nail-monger,  of  West 
Bromwich,  in  Staffordshire,  about  six  miles  from 
Birmingham,  stated,  that  the  depression  in  trade 
commenced  about  August,  1810,  and  that  it  had 
been  growing  continually  worse  since  that  date. 
The  nail  manufactory  in  his  district,  when  in  a 
flourishing'  state,  employed  from  25  to  30,000 
persons.  The  reduction  of  wages  since  August, 
1810,  has  been  from  seven  and  a  half  to  ten  per 
cent.  Since  February,  1811,  the  witness  had  ex- 
ported only  one  lot  of  goods  to  America.  In 
the  manufactory  with  which  the  witness  was  con- 
nected, the  hands  had  been  reduced  from  1,200 
pair  to  500  pair.  There  are  considerable  orders 
in  the  country,  to  be  executed  immediately  on  the 
intercourse  with  America  being  opened.  The 
witness  considered  the  exports  to  South  America 
increasing  trade.  About  one-fourth  of  the  nails 
manufactured,  he  supposed,  are  exported  to  North 
America. 

T.  Potts,  a  merchant,  residing  at  Birmingham, 
being  examined,  stated,  that  he  had  been  in  busi- 
ness sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  Had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  nail  trade  in  Birmingham.  The 
wages  in  this  business  are  so  low,  that  a  man 
can  scarcely  exist.  A  rise  had  taken  place,  in 
the  expectation  of  opening  the  trade  with  Ame- 
rica, but  that  expectation  had  been  disappointed. 
Men  in  the  button  and  plated  lines,  who  would 
formerly  earn  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings  a  week, 
do  not  now  get  half  those  wages.  In  the  town  of 
Birmingham  there  were  from  20  to  25,000  labour- 
ing men  out  of  employ.  The  whole  town  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  used  to  be,  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  every  trade.  Distresses  are  universal.  "I  think, 
in  the  course  of  two  months,  that  necessity  will 
oblige  the  merchants  to  dismiss  at  least  two  parts 
of  their  men  out  of  three."  Witness  exported 
Birmingham  manufactures  to  America:  the  export 
was  worse  than  ever.  Their  goods  cannot  be 
shipped  from  Liverpool :  they  will  not  be  received 
in  the  United  States.  The  shipments  began  to 
fall  oft' in  1808:  there  was  no  falling  off  in  1807. 
"  The  trade  had  been  uniformly  increasing,  and  we 
could  always  anticipate  what  would  suit  the  mar- 
ket before  the  orders  came,  and  that  enabled  us 
to  keep  the  lower  orders  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  constantly  employed.  The  Americans  were 
once  considered  bad  payers,  but  they  have  im- 
proved progressively  every  year."  Witness  had 
done  no  business  with  America  since  1811.  The 
attempt  to  smuggle  goods  to  the  United  States 
had  been  attended  by  painful  results.  Goods  at 
Quebec,  from  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  were 
cheaper  than  at  the  manufacturing'  towns.  The 
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value  of  the  export  from  Birmingham,  previous  BOOK  XI. 

to  the  distresses,  was  about  a  million :   did  not    

know  whether  it  fell  in  1809.     Men  had  emi-  CHAP.  II. 
grated  from  Birmingham  to  America. 

Joseph  Shaw,  chairman  of  the  chamber  of 
Foreign  commerce  of  Birmingham,  stated,  that 
the  hardware  export  trade  to  Europe,  Turkey, 
and  South  America,  had  decreased  since  1807. 
The  trade  to  the  continent  had  decreased  since  the 
orders  in  council,  and  was  now  almost  at  an  end. 

James  Ryland,  a  plater  of  coach-harness,  &c. 
stated,  that  his  business  had  greatly  declined  by 
the  American  markets  being  closed. 

Richard  Spooner,  banker,  of  Birmingham,  cor- 
roborated the  preceding  statements  respecting  the 
falling  ofl'  of  the  trade,  and  the  distresses  of  the 
workmen.  The  increase  on  their  poor-rates  in 
eight  years,  amounted  to  4,500/. 

William  Blakeway,  a  lamp  maker,  employed 
sixty  pair  of  hands  at  Birmingham.  He  stated 
that  the  trade  of  bis  article  had  fallen  off,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  stock  remained  on  his  hands, 
the  American  market  being  shut — should  be 
obliged  to  turn  off  his  hands  if  confined  to  the 
home  trade  of  this  country. 

Several  other  witnesses  from  Manchester,  Spi- 
talfields,  &c.  deposed  to  the  same  effect. 

The  following  was  the  prince-regent's  decla- 
ration respecting  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and  the  orders  in  council,  which  was  not  founded 
on  any  document  officially  communicated  from 
the  French  government,  but  on  a  message  which 
Bonaparte  sent  to  the  conservative  senate. 

"  1  he  government  of  France,  having  by  an 
official  report,  communicated  by  its  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  to  the  conservative  senate,  on  the 
10th  day  of  March  last,  removed  all  doubts  as  to 
the  perseverance  of  that  government  in  the  asser- 
tion of  principles,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
system,  not  more  hostile  to  the  maritime  rights 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
than  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  neutral  nations;  and  having  thereby 
plainly  developed  the  inordinate  pretensions  which 
that  system  as  promulgated  in  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  was  from  the  first  designed  to 
enforce;  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, deems  it  proper,  upon  this  formal  and  au- 
thentic republication  of  the  principles  of  those 
decrees,  thus  publicly  to  declare  his  royal  high- 
ness's  determination  still  firmly  to  resist  the  m- 
troducti&n  and  establishment  of  this  arbitrary 
code,  which  the  government  of  France  openly 
avows  its  purpose  to  impose  by  force  upon  the 
world  as  the  law  of  nations. 

"  From  the  time  that  the  progressive  injustice 

and  violence  of  the  French  government  made  it 

impossible  for  his  majesty  any  longer  to  restrain 

the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  within  their  ordi- 
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BOOK  XI.  nary  limits,  without  submitting  to  consequences 
not  less  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  his  dominions, 
than  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  his  crown,  his 
majesty  has  endeavoured,  by  a  restricted  and 
moderate  use  of  those  rights  of  retaliation,  which 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  necessarily  called 
into  action,  to  reconcile  neutral  states  to  those 
measures  which  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  had 
rendered  unavoidable;  and  which  his  majesty  has 
at  all  times  professed  his  readiness  to  revoke,  so 
soon  as  the  decrees  of  the  enemy,  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  them,  should  be  formally  and  uncondi- 
tionally repealed,  and  the  commerce  of  neutral 
nations  be  restored  to  its  accustomed  course. 

"  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  his  ma- 
jesty, availing  himself  of  the  then  situation  of 
Europe,  without  abandoning  the  principle  and 
object  of  the  orders  in  council  of  November,  1807, 
was  induced  so  to  limit  their  operation,  as  materi- 
ally to  alleviate  the  restrictiens  thereby  imposed 
upon  neutral  commerce.  The  order  in  council 
of  April,  1809,  was  substituted  in  the  room  of 
those  of  November,  1807,  and  the  retalialory  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain  acted  no  longer  on  every 
country  in  which  the  aggressive  measures  of  the 
enemy  were  in  force,  but  was  confined  in  its  ope- 
ration to  France,  and  to  the  countries  upon  which 
the  French  yoke  was  most  strictly  imposed;  and 
which  had  become  virtually  a  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  France. 

"  The  United  States  of  America  remained  ne- 
vertheless dissatisfied;  and  their  dissatisfaction 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  an  artifice  too  suc- 
cessfully employed  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  who 
has  pretended,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan  were  repealed,  although  the  decree  effect- 
ing such  repeal  has  never  been  promulgated;  al- 
though the  notification  of  such  pretended  repeal 
distinctly  described  it  to  be  dependent  on  condi- 
tions, in  which  the  enemy  knew  Great  Britain 
could  never  acquiesce;  and  although  abundant 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  their  subsequent 
execution. 

"  But  the  enemy  has  at  length  laid  aside  all 
dissimulation;  he  now  publicly  and  solemnly 
declares,  not  only  that  those  decrees  still  continue 
in  force,  but  that  they  shall  be  rigidly  executed 
until  Great  Britain  shall  comply  with  additional 
nditions,  equally  extravagant;  and  he  further 
announces  the  penalties  of  those  decree*  to  be  in 
full  force  against  all  nations  which  shall  suffer 
their  flag  to  be,  as  it  is  termed  in  this  new  code, 
'  denationalized.' 

"  In  addition  to  the  disavowal  of  the  blockade 
of  May,  1806,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  that 
blockade  was  established,  and  in  addition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council — he  de- 
mands an  admission  of  the  principles,  that  the 
goods  of  an  enemy,  carried  under  a  neutral  flag, 
shall  be  treated  as  neutral; — that  neutral  property, 


under  the  flag  of  an  enemy,  shall  be  treated  as 
hostile;— that  arms  and  warlike  stores  alone  (to 
the  exclusion  of  ship  timber  and  other  articles  of 
naval  equipment)  shall  be  regarded  as  contraband 
of  war; — and  that  no  ports  shall  be  considered  as 
lawfully  blockaded,  except  such  as  are  invested 
and  besieged-,  in  the  presumption  of  their  being 
taken,  (en  prevention  a'etre  pris),  and  into  whicn 
a  merchant  ship  cannot  enter  without  danger. 

"  By  these  and  other  demands,  the  enemy  in 
fact  requires,  that  Great  Britain,  and  all  civilized 
nations,  shall  renounce,  at  his  arbitrary  pleasure, 
the  ordinary  and  indisputable  rights  of  maritime 
war :  that  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  shall  forego 
the  advantages  of  her  naval  superiority,  and  allow 
the  commercial  property,  as  well  as  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  France,  and  her  confederates, 
to  pass  the  ocean  in  security,  whilst  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  in  effect  proscribed 
from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations; 
and  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  these  realms 
are  to  be  excluded  from  every  country  in  the 
world,  to  which  the  arms  or  the  influence  of  the 
enemy  can  extend. 

"  Such  are  the  demands  to  which  the  British 
government  is  summoned  to  submit, — to  the  aban- 
donment of  its  most  ancient,  essential,  and  un- 
doubted maritime  rights.  Such  is  the  code  by 
which  France  hopes,  under  the  cover  of  a  neutral 
flag,  to  render  her  commerce  unassailable  by  sea; 
whilst  she  proceeds  to  invade  or  to  incorporate 
with  her  own  dominions  all  states  that  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  their  national  interests  at  her  command, 
and,  in  abdication  of  their  just  rights,  to  adopt  a 
code,  by  which  they  are  required  to  exclude,  under 
the  mask  of  municipal  regulation,  whatever  is 
British  from  their  dominions. 

"  The  pretext  for  these  extravagant  demands 
is,  that  some  of  these  principles  were  adopted  by 
voluntary  compact  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  a*  if 
a  treaty  once  existing  between  two  particular 
countries,  founded  on  special  and  reciprocal  con- 
siderations, binding  only  on  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  which  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  same  powers  had  not  been  revived,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  public  law  of 
nations. 

"  It  is  needless  for  his  royal  highness  to  de- 
monstrate the  injustice  of  such  pretensions.  He 
might  otherwise  appeal  to  the  practice  of  France 
herself,  in  this  and  in  former  wars;  and  to  her  own 
established  codes  of  maritime  law:  it  is  sufficient 
that  these  new  demands  of  the  enemy  form  a  wide 
departure  from  those  conditions  on  which  the  al- 
leged repeal  of  the  Frencli  decrees  was  accepted 
by  America;  and  upon  which  alone,  erroneously 
assuming  that  repeal  to  be  complete,  America 
has  claimed  a  revocation  of  the  British  orders  in 
council. 

"  His   royal    highness,  upon  a  review  of  all 
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these  circumstances,  feels  persuaded,  that  so  soon 
as  this  formal  declaraiion,  by  the  government  of 
France,  of  its  unabated  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples and  provisions  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, shall  be  made  known  in  America,  ihe  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Slales,  actuated  not  less  by 
a  sense  of  justice  to  Great  Britain,  than  by  what  is 
due  to  its  own  dignity,  will  be  disposed  to  recal 
those  measures  of  hostile  exclusion,  which,  un- 
der a  misconception  of  the  real  views  and  conduct 
of  the  French  government,  America  has  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  commerce  and  ships  of  war 
of  Great  Britain. 

"  To  accelerate  a  result  so  advantageous  to  the 
true  interests  of  both  countries,  and  so  conducive 
to  the  re-establishment  of  perfect  friendship  be- 
tween them;  and  to  give  a  decisive  proof  of  his 
royal  high  ness's  disposition  to  perform  the  en- 
gagements of  his  majesty's  government,  by  revok- 
ing the  orders  in  council  whenever  the  French 
decrees  shall  be  actually  and  unconditionally 
repealed;  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent 
has  been  this  day  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  to  order  and 
declare: 

"  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  shall,  by  some  authentic  act  of  the 
French  government,  publicly  promulgated,  be  ex- 
pressly and  unconditionally  repealed;  then,  and 
from  thenceforth,  the  order  in  council  of  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1807,  and  the  order  in  council 
of  the  26th  day  of  April,  1809,  shall,  without  any 
further  order,  be,  and  thesame  hereby  aredeclared 
from  thenceforth  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely  re- 
voked; and  further,  that  the  full  benefit  of  this 
order  shall  be  extended  to  any  ship  or  vessel  cap- 
tured subsequent  to  such  authentic  act  of  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees,  although  antecedent  to 
such  repeal  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  com- 
menced, and  shall  be  in  the  prosecution  of  a  voy- 
age, which,  under  the  said  orders  in  council,  or 
one  of  them,  would  have  subjected  her  to  capture 
and  condemnation;  and  the  claimant  of  any  ship 
or  cargo  which  shall  be  captured  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  such  .authentic  act  of  repeal  by  the 
French  government,  shall,  without  any  further 
order  or  declaration  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
government  on  this  subject,  be  at  liberty  to  give 
in  evidence  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  or  any 
court  of  vice-admiralty,  before  which  such  ship  or 
vessel,  or  its  cargo,  shall  be  brought  for  adjudica- 
tion, that  such  repeal  by  the  French  government 
had  been  by  such  authentic  act  promulgated  prior 
to  such  capture;  and  upon  proof  thereof,  the 
voyage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  been 
as  lawful,  as  if  the  said  orders  in  council,  had  ne- 
ver been  made;  saving,  nevertheless,  to  the  captors, 
such  protection  and  indemnity  as  they  may  be 
tquitably  entitled  to,  in  the  judgement  of  the  said 
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court,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  or  uncertainty  BOOK  XI. 
as  to  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  or  of  the  • 

recognition   of  such  repeal  by  his  majesty's  go-  CHAP.  II. 
vernment,»t  the  time  of  such  capture. 

"  His  royal  highness,  however,  deems  it  pro- 
per to  declare,  that,  should  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  thus  anticipated  and  provided  for,  after- 
wards prove  to  have  been  illusory  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy;  and  should  the  restrictions  thereof 
be  still  practically  enforced,  or  revived  by  the 
enemy,  Great  Britain  will  be  obliged,  however 
reluctantly,  after  reasonable  notice  to  neutral 
powers,  to  have  recourse  to  such  measures  of  re- 
taliation as  may  then  appear  to  be  just  and  ne- 
cessary. 

"Westminster,  April  21,  1812." 

Mr.  Madison's  complaint  of  Capt.. Henry's  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States  became  a  subject  of 
consideration  in  the  house  of  lords,  May  5,  when 
Lord  Holland,  after  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions, moved  for  the  communications  from  Sir 
James  Craig,  relative  to  the  employment  of  Henry 
in  a  mission  to  the  United  States,  and  by  reading 
two  other  motions,  the  one  for  the  communica- 
tions from  the  secretary  of  state  to  Sir  George 
Prevosf,  respecting  the  claims  for  compensation 
made  by  Henry,,  and  the  other  for  the  instructions 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Sir  James  Craig, 
relative  to  the  employment  of  any  person  on  a 
mission  to  the  United  States. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said, the  government  here 
never  authorised  the  employment  of  Henry,  nor 
did  they  know  of  his  being  employed  on  the  mis- 
sion alluded  to,  till  long  after  the  transaction  was 
past.  His  lordship  then  entered  into  a  detail  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  transaction.  Henry, 
he  stated,  who  had  for  some  years  resided  in  Ca- 
nada, but  who  was,  in  1808,  in  the  United  States, 
had  of  his  own  accord,  in  that  year,  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  government  of  Canada, 
giving  information  of  the  state  of  parties  and  other 
matters,  which  was  found  useful — he  subsequently 
returned  to  Canada.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
that  year  the  commander-in-chief  at  Boston  issued 
orders  to  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  an  hour's  notice.  Congress  also,  in  December, 
voted  the  raising  of  50,000  volunteers.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  object  of  these  hostile  pre- 
parations was  the  attack  of  the  British  North  Ame- 
rica possessions,  and  when  Mr.  Erskine,  either  in 
the  last  day  of  December,  1808,  or  the  1st  of 
January,  1809,  very  properly  required  an  expla- 
nation of  these  hostile  preparations,  be  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Madison,  that  from  the  treatment 
experienced  from  both  the  belligerents,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  might  consider 
itself  as  justified  in  commencing  hostilities  with- 
out further  notice.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  consequence, 
very  properly  sent  an  express  to  Sir  James  Craig, 
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informing  him  of  these  circumstances,  and  that 
there  was  no  tloubt  of  its  being-  the  intention  of 
the  American  government  lo  iittack  the  British 
North  American  possessions; and  Sir  J.  Craig  had 
actually  sent  an  express  to  Sir  G.  Prevost,  at 
Halifax,  to  suspend,  in  consequence,  his  sailing 
on  an  expedition  to  Martinique.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  of  threatened  hostility  that 
Sir  James  Craig  employed  Henry.  There  were 
several  interpolations  in  the  papers  as  published, 
but  he  admitted  the  instructions  of  Sir  J.  Craig 
to  be  genuine.  These  instructions,  however,  had, 
he  contended,  been  misinterpreted,  the  object  was 
not  to  excite  discontents,  but  to  obtain  inform- 
ation of  the  state  of  the  discontents  in  America, 
with  a  view  to  the  use  that  might  be  made  of 
them  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  which  were  then 
expected  almost  immediately  to  commence.  It 
•was  in  this  expectation  of  hostilities  that  the  in- 
structions were  issued,  and  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  applying  them  to  a  period  of  peace, 
was  evident  from  Henry  being  recalled  by  Sir 
James  Craig,  when  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Erskiue  took  place.  He  thought  it  right  also  to 
state,  that  in  April,  1809,  the  most  positive  instruc- 
tions were  sent  from  this  country  net  to  employ 
any  person  in  the  United  States  on  any  mission 


which  could  excite  irritation.  He  could  not  find 
any  further  documents  respecting  Henry  until 
last  year,  when  this  man  applied  for  a  compen- 
sation. He  found,  on  reference  lo  Mr.  Ryland, 
that  Henry  bad  been  employed  as  he  stated,  and 
had  been  promised  by  Sir  James  Craig  an  em- 
ployment in  Canada.  Several  most  respectable 
houses  in  the  Canada  trade  also  had  recommend- 
ed him  in  the  wannest  terms,  and  it  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  he  had  recommended 
him  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  to  be  appointed  to 
some  employment.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
noble  lord's  motion.  Surely  they  were  entitled 
to  expect  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  before  making  such  a  communication  to 
congress,  would  have  communicated  with  our 
minister  there,  or  with  their  minister  here,  in  order 
to  have  the  transactions  of  which  they  complain- 
ed explained;  and  he  trusted  their  lordships 
would  give  bis  majesty's  ministers  credit  for  not 
delaying  to  put  the  matter  in  a  right,  course  in  the 
proper  channel.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty,  con- 
sent to  the  motion. 

The  house  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 
contents,  twenty-seven  ; — non-contents,  seventy- 
three. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Death  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Horne  Tooke, — A  Key  to  the  Orders  in  Council. 


ABOUT  this  time  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke 
died:  this  remarkable  character  having  com- 
menced his  political  career  with  the  first  Ameri- 
can war,  certainly  demands  the  present  attention 
of  the  reader;  for,  in  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  sphere  which  he  filled,  no  man 
was  ever  more  active  or  conspicuous. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  majesty,  to  the  day  of  Horne  Tooke's 
death,  scarcely  had  any  public  occurrence  passed 
in  which  he  had  not  had  a  greater  share  than  be- 
longed to  his  mere  private  station.  He  had  ac- 
cordingly been  the  most  active  individual  in  a 
period  of  general  activity.  He  had  lived  in  more 
revolutions  of  politics  and  parties  than  any  other 
man  of  the  day,  and  in  all  of  them  his  talents  or 
his  intrigue,  his  good  or  bad  intentions,  and  his 
indefatigable  spirit  and  exertions  rendered  him 
an  actor. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  born  in  an  humble  station  of 
life;  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  poulterer. 
But  as  his  father,  who  lived  in  some  of  the  small 
streets  about  Westminster,  had  the  spirit  to  send 


his  son  to  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  to 
a  college,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  either  that 
he  was  richer  than  ordinary,  or  that  he  possessed 
a  very  superior  mind  to  what  usually  belongs  to 
his  condition. 

His  father  at.  any  rate  was  sufficiently  respect- 
able to  be  the  treasurer  of  a  public  charity.  This 
was  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  of  which  Horne 
Tooke  afterwards  himself  became  one  of  the 
governors. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  all  the  forms  of  that  distinguished  semi- 
nary. This  course  of  itself,  in  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Horne  Tooke,  Mas  sufficient  to  render 
him  (he  eminent  scholar  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
hibited himself.  It  is  the  character  of  West- 
minster School,  that  it  puts  its  pupils  in  tlir  ric/ht 
?(•«»/,  and  imbibes  them  with  a  right  mind,  and 
therefore  they  have  only  to  follow  in  future  life 
the  plan  which  is  there  traced  for  them.  This  is 
all  that  any  school  can  do,  and  it  is  more  we  be- 
lieve than  is  done  by  the  greater  part  of  them. 
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To  begin  well  is  to  ensure  a  good  conclusion.  It 
is  related  in  a  memoir  of  Home  Tooke,  inserted 
in  a  work  published  some  time  since,  that  he  was 
removed  from  Westminster  to  Eton  at  the  usual 
age.  This,  however,  must  be  a  mistake,  as 
Westminster  and  Eton  are  not  in  the  relation  of 
school  and  college  to  each  other.  It  is  possible 
that  Home  Tooke  might  have  had  the  advantage 
of  both  these  eminent  schools,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  this  is  an  error. 

In  the  year  1754,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  himself  of  St.  John's  College.  We 
do  not  know  what  was  the  reputation  of  this  col- 
lege at  the  time,  but  it  is  certainly  a  high  honor 
to  its  name  in  literature  that  it  has  sent  forth 
such  a  profound  scholar  as  Home  Tooke. 

He  studied  at  college  with  the  most  exemplary 
industry,  and  he  acquired  the  necessary  fruit  of 
such  assiduity,  an  sarly  proficiency  in  learning 
and  philology. 

Mr.  H.  Tooke  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  his  first  prospects  are  said  to  have  been  very 
promising.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  at  the 
usual  age,  and  immediately  obtained  the  living 
of  Brentford.  He  had  connections  whose  favor 
did  not  stop  at  this  point.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, we  believe,  from  some  kind  of  interest, 
took  him  into  his  patronage,  and  Home  Tooke 
obtained  a  promise,  that  he  should  be  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, (for  such  we  must  consider  it)  for  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  Mr.  Home's  star  here  inter- 
posed. 

The  nation  very  shortly  became  convulsed  by 
party  dissentions.  The  English  were  too  easily 
persuaded  that  Lord  Bute  possessed  a  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  influence.  The  oppositoin, 
in  parliament,  remarkably  anxious  at  that  time, 
to  adopt  any  watch-word  that  might  rally  the 
popular  affections  around  them,  filled  the  king- 
dom with  exclamations  against  the  double  cabi- 
net, and  the  "  influence  behind  the  throne  which 
controuled  the  throne  itself." — This  was  the 
clamour  of  the  day.  And  the  incidental  af- 
fair of  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  which  in  ordi- 
nary times  would  have  been  considered  only  as 
a*  irregularity,  and  rectified  as  such,  added 
fuel  to  the  flames,  and  rendered  the  country  and 
metropolis  one  scene  of  mob,  sedition,  and  cla- 
mour. 

Mr.  Home  immediately  embraced  the  popular 
caustt,  and  united  himself  with  Wilkes.  He  vi- 
sited him  at  Paris  during  his  exile,  and  when  he 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  his  return  in  par- 
liament, in  1768,  Mr.  Home  warmly  adopted  his 
interests,  canvassed  the  town  and  country  for 
him,  opened  houses,  solicited  votes  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  ultimately  procured  him  to  be  re- 
turned as  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  rupture  ensued  between 
62. 
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that  violent   patriot  which  he   had  anticipated.  — — 

When  Wilkes  had  obtained  what  he  wanted,  and    Cn*r.  HI. 
was  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of  the  city,  who   ^^~*~**^ 
made  him  their  chamberlain,  Wilkes  was  satis- 
fied, and  therefore  quiet.     Home  Tooke  lost  his 
firebrand,  and   he  resented  it  by  a  public  attack 
and  abuse  of  him. 

Junius,  the  writer  of  the  letters  under  that 
name,  imputed  this  dispute  to  its  just  origin: 
Home  Tooke  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  him, 
which  appears  in  the  collection  of  that  work.  It 
is  certainly  an  admirable  specimen  of  bis  talents, 
and  only  excites  a  regret,  that  such  wit,  satire, 
and  eloquence,  should  be  accompanied  by  so  lit- 
tle goodness. 

Junius  replied  in  an  angry  declamation,  and 
Home  Tooke  rejoined  in  another,  as  singular  for 
its  boldness,  as  for  its  splendor  and  real  elo- 
quence. In  this  answer,  Mr.  Tooke  first  an* 
nounced  himself  the  champion  of  those  princi- 
ples which  afterwards  set  Europe  in  a  Same. 
He  employed,  amongst  others,  the  following 
pointed  sentence,  which,  however  true  in  the 
abstract,  no  honest  man  should  openly  produce  : 
as  a  maxim  of  action  ; — "  The  king,  whose  ac- 
tions justify  rebellion  to  his  government,  deserves 
death  from  the  hand  of  every  subject,  and  should 
such  a  time  arrive,  I  should  be  as  free  to  act  as 
any." — Now,  though  there  is  nothing  erroneous 
in  the  bare  abstract  assertion  of  this  principle, 
yet  it  is  one  of  those  which  tend  to  weaken  tho 
necessary  respect  and  attachment  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects.  Questions  of  this  nature  must  ne- 
ver be  argued.  The  matter  must  speak  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Home  again  came  forward  as  the  popular 
advocate  in  the  American  war.  When  the  war 
was  commenced  by  the  skirmish  at  Lexington, 
Mr.  Home  opened  a  subscription,  and  advertised 
in  the  public  papers  "  for  the  relief  of  oifr  un- 
fortunate brethren  in  America,  basely  murdered 
by  the  British  troops."  The  attorney-general 
very  properly  prosecuted  him  for  this  insult  on 
the  government,  and  the  jury  very  justly  found 
him  guilty — He  was  in  consequence  imprisoned 
in  the  King's  Bench. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  had  now  nothing  to  hope 
from  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  therefore, 
M-ith  the  most  shameless  indecency,  if  not  with 
direct  impiety,  threw  off  his  clerical  gown,  and 
produced  himself  as  a  layman.  He  resigned  the 
living  at  Brentford,  and  entered  himself  of  the 
society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  kept  his  com- 
mons regularly, aiiu»i'idied  the  law  as  a  profession. 

The  period  at  len^  •  h  arrived,  in  which,  having 
kept  the  necessary  terms,  he  was  to  be  called  to 
the  bar.  He  put  in  his  claim  for  this  nomination. 
But  the  benchers,  with  a  feeling  which  did 
them  honor,  unanimously  rejected  him,  on  the 
10  U 
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grounds,  that  having  been  in   holy  orders  I 
coi:!;l    not.    countenance    such   uu    indoceut    a 
iihpiou  >>n. 

As  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  abilities,  and  his  vio- 
lence were  sometimes  of  great  use  to  the  leaders 
of  parties,  lie  was  occasionally  much  courted  aud 
highly  considered  by  them.  Mr.  "Fox.  declared 
him  to  be  a  man  of  very  eminent  use  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  publicly  patronised  and  praised 
him. 

Mr.  Tooke  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
Westminster  in  1790.  Mr.  Vox  and  Lord  Hood 
stood  at  the  same  time.  On  this  occasion  he  kept 
himself  in  reserve  till  the  very  morning  of  the 
election,  when  he  published  a  hand-bill,  in  which. 
lie  declared  his  purpose.  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  of 
course  succeed,  and  he  presented  in  consequent •<• 
a  petition  to  parliament,  in  which  he  treated  all 
parties  wilh  the  utmost  insolence.  It  was  writ- 
ten, however,  in  his  usual  style  of  plain  energy 
and  popular  eloquence. 

Mr.  Tooke  next  appeared  as  the  advocate  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  he  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  government  upon  his  movements,  aud 
avowed  principles.  He  was  arrested  as  a  traitor, 
and  tried  by  a  special  commission.  The  jury  ac- 
quitted the  whole  of  them,  but  the  popular  voice, 
or  at  least  the  best  part  of  the  people,  though 
they  did  not  approve  of  the  violence  of  the  accu- 
sation, felt  only  one  regret,  that  they  bad  i:ot 
been  all  tried  for  sedition  instead  of  treason. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  interval  of  his  political  pur- 
suite,  published  several  excellent  pieces  of  litera- 
ture. His  principal  work  of  this  kind  is  the  "  Di- 
versions of  Parley,"  a  most  profound  and  learned 
grammatical  treaties. 

Mr.  Tooke  likewise  published  an  attack  ou  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  and  iu  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  marriage-act,  took  occasion  to  speak 
with  his  usual  contempt  of  the  royal  family. 

Lord  Camelford,  an  eccentric  character,  at 
length  procured  Mr.  Tooke  to  be  returned  as 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  ef  Old 
Sarum.  On  Monday,  Feb.  16, 1801,  he  took  his 
seat,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  he  was  declared 
ineligible,  as  having  been  in  holy  orders.  His 
seat  was  in  consequence  vacated,  and  a  new  writ 
issued. 

From  this  period  Mr.  Tooke  has  been  only 
known  as  the  friend  and  political  instructor  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdftt,  and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  feeling  of  the  country  upon  the  loss  of  a  man 
of  so  much  faction,  bustle,  and  celebrity,  Sir 
Frauds,  we  believe,  had  occasion  sincerely  to 
r«-gret  his  death. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  died  at  Wimbledon,  about 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  March  18.  1S12. 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  bis  dis- 
solution had  been  for  some  time  expected.  Symp- 


toms of  mortification  recently  appeared,  which 
soon  occasioned  his  death.  He  was  attended  by 
his  two  daughters,  Dr.  Pearson,  Mr.  dim-,  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Being  informed  «f  his  ap- 
proaching change,  he  signified,  with  a  pl.icid 
look,  that  hf  was  fully  prepared,  an<!  h  id  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  bav:  >!  M  loi.i;  n:- 

happy  a  lite,  which  lie  would  willingly  h.ive 
had  extended  if  it,  bad  been  possible.  H« 
pressed  satisfaction  at  being  surrounded  ;i: 
last  moments  by  tho.se  most  ;!(  ;ir  to  him  ;  and  his 
confidence  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being, 
whose  final  purpose  w/.s  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  His  fac<'tiousn<-*s  did  not  forsake 
him.  When  supposed  to  be  kt-a  atate  of  entire 
insensibility,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  mixed  up  a.cor- 
dial  fi;r  him,  which  his  medic, il  fi-iends  s^iid  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  admin  's!cr ;  but  Sir 
Francis  persevered)  a"d  raised  Mr.  Tooke,  who 
opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  who  oiieici)  the 
draught,  took  the  gla.su  and  drank  the  contents 
with  eagerness.  He  had  previously  observed, 
that  he  should  nof  be  like  the  man  of  S:rasburga, 
who,  when  doomed  to  death,  requested  iiuie  to 

Cray,  till  the  patience  of  the  mas  isM-atc*  was  ex- 
austed,  and  then,  as  a  Ijist  expedient,  bcgsred  to 
be  permitted  to  close  his  life  with  his  favourite 
amusement  of  nine-pins,  but  who  kept  iiowling 
on,  with  an  evident  determination  never  to  finish 
the  game.  He  desired  that  no  funeral  ceremony 
should  be  said  over  his  remains,  but  tint  six  of 
the  poorest  men  in  the  parish  should  have  a 
guinea  each  for  bearing  him  to  the  vault  in  his 
garden. 

From  the  importance  and  universal  interest 
which  attached  at  this  crisis  to  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  full  and 
perspicuous  representation  of  them,  and  endea- 
vour, by  an  impartial,  compendious,  and  chrono- 
logical statement  of  the  several  official  docu- 
ments, to  bring  the  whole  series  of  the  French, 
British,  aud  American  proceedings  in  one  view. 

1.  The  first  of  these  documents,  the  Berlin  de- 
cree, so  called  because  it  was  issued  from  the  camp 
near  that  city  on  the  21st  of  November,  1806.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts  : 

1st.  A  statement  of  the  wrongs  done  by  Eng- 
land. 

2d.  Of  the  measures  which  these  wrongs  obi ig. 
ed  the  emperor  to  adopt. 

The  first  part  stated:  "  That  England  had 
ceased  to  observe  the  laws  of  civilized  unions — 
that  she  considers  the  individual  of  a  hostile  na- 
tion as  enemies — that  she  sei/cs  as  pri/e  the  pro- 
perty of  such  individuals — :that  she  blockade 
commercial  ports,  bays,  and  mouths  of  river 
and  other  places  not  fortified — that  she  declare 
places  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  where  she 
no  actual  force  to  enforce  the  blockade—that 
abuse  is  intended  to  aggrandize  the  commerce  and 
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indrstry 'of  England  by  meaqs  of  the  commerce' 
and  industry  of  the  continent — rha'  those  who 
traffic  in  English  commodities  on  the  continent- 
second  tier  views  and  render  themselves  her  ac- 
complices— that  this  conducJ  of  England  is  worthy 
the  age  of  barbarism,  and  is  advantageous  to  her 
at  the  expeuce  of  every  other  nation — that  it  is 
just  lo  attack  her  with  the  same  weapons  which 
"she  employs." 

And  in  pursuance  of  this  assertion  the  second 
part  proceeded  to  decree: — 

"  That  the  British  islands  are  in  a  stale  of 
blockade." 

"  TJiat  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
the  British  i.-Ies  are  prohibited." 

"  That  letters  and  packets  addressed  to  Eng- 
land  or  to  Englishmen,  or  written  in  English,  .shall 
be  intercepted." 

"  That  every  British  individual  whom  the 
troops  of  France  or  those  of  her  allies  can  lay 
hold  of,  Kind)  be  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"  Thar  every  u alehouse,  any  commodity,  every 
article  of  commerce  which  may  belong  to  a  British 
subject  is  good  prize." 

"  That  t::e  trade  in  English  goods  is  prohibited, 
and  every  article  that  belongs  to  England,  or  is 
the  produce  of  her  manufactories  or  colonies,  'is 
good  pri/e.'' 

"  Tha1  no  ship  from  Eng-fand  or  her  colonies, 
or  wlncii  shall  have  touched  there,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  any  harbour." 

"  That  (his  decree  shall  be  communicated  to 
all  our  allies  "hose  subjects  as  well  a*  those  of 
France  have  been  victims  of  the  injustice  and 
barbarity  of  the  English  maritime  code." 

"  Aud  this  decree  is  further  stated  to  be  in 
force,  and  considered  as  a  fixed  aH<!  fundamental 
law  of  the  French  empire,  as  long  as  England  sliall 
adhere  to  the  principles  herein  complained  of.'' 

The  sum  of  this  decree  was,  tiiat  England 
should  be  erased  from  the  list  of  commcirial  rind 
even  civilized  nations,  until  she  abandoned  her 
maritime  code,  which  had  raised  her  to  her  pre- 
sent pitch  ®f  superiority  over  other  nations,  and 
that  France  and  her  allies  and  dependants  were 
pledged  and  recpjired  invariably  to  maintain  this, 
which  had  been  since  called  the  continental  sys- 
tem, till  England  should  have  been  reduced  to 
make  these  concession*. 

2.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1808,  the  above 
decree  was  recapitulated  in  a  proclamation  from 
the  French  minister  to  the  senate  of  Hamburgh, 
which  stated: 

"  That  as  several  of  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh 
were  notoriously  engaged  in  trade  with  England, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  obliged  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  in  order  to  execute  his 
decree." 
This  threat  was  the  same  day  executed  by  Mar-  came  in. 
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»hal  Mortier,   at  the   bead-  of  a    division   of  the  BOOK  XI. 
French  arrny. 

This  proclamation  and  occupation  of  Ham-  CHAT,  ill. 
burgh  was  particularly  important,  as  being  the  ^ 
first  act  of  that  principle  on  which  F: nice,  at  this 
period,  proceeded,  of  not  only  extending  her  con- 
tinental system  to  all  pi  noes  wiliiin  her  reach,  but 
actually  seizing  upon  neutral  countries  that  she 
might  extend  the  continental  system  to  them;  so 
that  the  original  violence  and  injustice  against 
England  became  the  source  and  pretence  of  more 
violence  and  injustice  against  all  rights  and  laws 
of  nations,  and  an  excuse  for  the  most  outrageous 
usurpation  and  hostile  seizure  of  neutral  territory 
that  had  ever  been  attempted. 

3.  These  proceedings  of  the  government  of 
France  produced,  On  the  part  of  Eng-hnd,  tfce 
measure  which  was  called  Lord  Grey's  order 
in  council,  because  his  lordship  was  secretary  of 
state  at  the  time  it  was  issued — 7th  January, 
1807.  This  order  stated: 

'•  That  the  decrees  issued  by  the  French  go- 
vernment to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  neutral 
nations  with  the  British  dominions,  or  in  thefr 
produce  or  manufactures,  are  in  violation  of  the 
usages  of  war." 

"  That  such  attempts  on  thp  part  of  the  enemy 
would  give  his  majesty  an  unquestionable  right  of 
retaliation,  and  would  warrant  his  majesty  in  en- 
ior<in«  ;>gainst  all  commerce  with  France,  the 
same  prohibition  which  she  vainly  hopes  to  effect 
against  us." 

"  That  his  majesty,  though  unwilling  to  proceed 
to  these  extremitfes,  yet  feels  himself  bound  not 
to  suffer  such  measure's  to  betaken  by  the  enemy, 
without  some  step  on  his  part  to  restrain  this 
violence,  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their 
own  injustice." 

"  And  that,  therefore,  it  is  ordered,  that, no  ves- 
sel shall  be  permitted  to  trade  ft  om  one  port  to 
another  belonging  to  France  or  her  allies,  or  so- 
far  under  her  controul  tliat  British  vessels  may 
not  freely  trade  thereat." 

This  was,  as  it  expressed  itself  to  be,  a  miti- 
gated measure  of  retaliation  ;  one  intended  rather 
to  call  France  to  a  sense  of  her  injustice  and  the 
neutrals  to  a  sense  of  their  own  duty,  than  to 
inflict  a  vengeance  OB  the  enemy  adequate  to  his 
aggression;  but  it  very  properly  stated  the  right 
in  Great  Britain  to  <ro  the  whole  length  of  com- 
plete retaliation  ;  and  it  strongly  i  in  mated,  that 
if  this  moderate  proceeding  should  fail  of  its  ef- 
fect, more  effective,  but  equally  justifiable  moiu  . 
of  retaliation  would  he  adopted.- 

Shouly    after    the   publication    of   this    order, 
Lord  Grenville's  and  Lord  Grey's  ministry  went 
out  of  power,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
which  included  Mr.  Perceval  and-  Mr.  Canning-, 
Finding  the  measure*  of  further  reta- 
. 
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BOOK  XI.   liation  threatened  in  Lord  Grey's  order  of  January 
"   preceding1,  were  become  absolutely  necessary  from 
^^.-^   the  increasing  violence  of  the  French,  and  the 
iou>        conlinued  supineness  of  the  neutrals, 

4.  On  the  lithofNov.  1807,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's administration  issued  two  orders  in  council; 
the  first  of  which  stated: 

"  That  the  orders  of  the  7th  of  January  has 
not  effected  the  desired  purpose,  either  of  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  recal  his  orders,  or  of  induc- 
ing neutral  nations  to  interpose  against  them; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  been  recently 
enforced  with  increased  rigour." 

"  That  bis  majesty  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  take 
further  measures  for  vindicating  the  just  rights 
and  maritime  powers  of  his  people,  which  are 
not  more  essential  to  our  own  safety  than  to  the 
independence  and  general  happiness  of  mankind; 
and  in  pursuance  of  these  principles  of  retaliation, 
(already  asserted  in  the  first  order)  all  the  ports  of 
France,  and  her  allies,  and  all  other  ports  or 
places  in  Europe  from  which  the  British  flag  is 
excluded,  shall  be  considered  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade; and  all  their  goods  and  manufactures  shall 
be  considtred  as  lawful  prize,  thus  retaliating 
upon  France  and  her  allies  their  own  violence." 

"  That  his  majesty  would,  of  course,  be  justified 
in  making  this  retaliation,  as  unqualified  and 
without  limit,  as  the  original  offence;  but  that 
unwilling  to  subject  neutrals  to  more  inconve- 
nience than  is  necessary,  he  will  permit  to  neutrals 
such  trade  with  the  enemy's  ports,  as  may  be  car- 
ried on  directly  with  the  ports  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  under  several  specifications  and  con- 
ditions which  are  set  forth  as  favorable  exceptions 
to  the  general  rules  of  blockade." 

The  second  order  in  council  of  this  date  set 
forth : 

"  That  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
foreign  countries  cannot  be  by  law,  (namely  the 
navigation  act,)  imported  into  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cept in  British  ships,  or  the  native  shipping  of  the 
country  itself  which  produces  the  goods." 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  former  order  of 
this  date,  which  says,  that  all  neutral  trade  with 
France  must  touch  at  a  British  port,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  relax,  in  some  degree,  this  law,  and  to  per- 
mit the  shipping  of  any  friendly  or  neutral  coun- 
try to  import  into  Great  Britain  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  countries  at  war  with  Tier." 

"  That  all  goods  so  imported  shall  be  liable  to 
the  *ame  duties,  and  under  the  same  warehousing 
regulation  as  if  imported  according  to  the  naviga- 
tion act." 

The  sum  of  these  orders  in  council  is,  that  France 
having  declared  that  there  should  be  no  trade  in 
communication  with  England,  his  majesty  re- 
Bolved  that  the  ports  of  Frances  and  every  port 
from  which,  by  the  controul  of  France,  the  British 
flag  was  excluded,  should  have  no  trade  except 


to  or  from  a  British  port;  but  that  bis  majesty 
still  desirous  to  encourage  and  protect  neutral 
commerce,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  such  an 
opposition  to  the  enemy's  measures,  as  was  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
dominions. 

Next  came  the  decree,  dated  Milan,  December 
17,  and  published  in  Paris  the  20th  of  December, 
1807,  reciting: 

"  That  the  ships  of  neutral  and  friendly  pow- 
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ers  are,  by  the  English  orders  in  council  of  the 
llth  of  November,  made  liable  not  only  to  be 
searched,  but  to  be  defained  in  England,  and  to 
pay  a  tax  rateable  per  centum  on  the  cargo. 

"  That,  by  these  acts,  the  British  government 
denationalizes  ships  of  every  nation;  and  that  il  i.s 
not  competent  to  any  sovereign  or  country  to  sub- 
mit to  this  degradation  of  the  neutral  flag,  as 
England  would  construe  such  submission  into  an 
acquiescence  in  her  right  to  do  so  ;  as  she  has  al- 
ready availed  herself  of  the  tolerance  of  other 
governments,  to  establish  the  infamous  principle 
that  free  ships  do  not  make  free  goods,  and  to 
give  the  right  of  blockade  an  arbitrary  extension, 
which  infringes  on  the  sovereignty  of  every  state, 
and  it  is  therefore  decreed, 

"  That  every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may 
belong,  which  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched 
by  an  English  ship,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England, 
or  shall  have  paid  any  English  tax  is,  for  that 
alone,  declared  to  be  denationalized,  to  hare  for- 
feited the  protection  of  its  own  sovereign,  and  to 
have  become  English  property." 

"  That  all  such  ships,  whether  entering  the 
ports  of  France,  or  her  allies,  or  met  at  sea,  are 
good  prizes." 

"  That  the  British  islands  are  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  all  ves- 
sels sailing  from  England,  or  any  of  her  colonies, 
or  the  port  of  any  of  her  allies  to  England,  or  her 
colonies,  or  the  port  of  an  ally,  are  declared  good 
and  lawful  prizes." 

"  That  these  measures  (which  are  resorted  to 
only  in  just  retaliation  of  the  barbarous  system 
adopted  by  England,  which  assimilates  its  legis- 
lation to  that  of  Algiers,)  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
with  respect  to  all  nations  who  shall  have  the 
firmness  to  compel  the  English  government  to 
respect  their  flag.  They  shall  continue  to  be 
rigorously  enforced  as  long  as  ilia'  government 
does  not  return  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  regulates  the  relation  of  civilized 
states  in  a  state  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  decree  shall  be  abrogated  ami  null,  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  English  abi.ie  again  by  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are  also 
the  principles  of  justice  and  honor. 

5. — A  go««i  deal  of  discussion  arose  with  Ame- 
rica about  the  operation  of  these  decrees  and  or- 
ders upon  the  American  trade;  and  in  order  to 
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simplify  the  construction  ,of  the  latter,  and  to 
apply  the  principle  of  retaliation  more  directly 
against  France  herself,  and  with  less  injury  to 
neutrals,  the  orders  of  November,  1807,  were  su- 
perseded by  that  of  the  2(ith  of  April,  1809; 
which  declared  "  the  whole  coast  of  France  and 
her  dominions,  as  far  northward  as  the  river 
Ems,  and  southward  to  Pesaro  and  Qrbitello  in 
Italy,  to  be  under  blockade,  and  all  vessels  com- 
ing from  any  port  whatever  to  any  French  port, 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation;"  the  effect  of 
this  order  was  to  open  all  ports,  not  actually  ports 
of  France,  even  though  the  British  flag  should 
be  excluded  therefrom,  to  neutral  commerce,  and 
to  place  France,  and  France  only,  in  the  precise 
situation  in  which,  by  her  decrees,  she  endea- 
voured to  place  Great  Britain. 

7.  By  a  decree  of  the  French  government,  is- 
sued  at  Fontainbleau  on  the   19th  of  October, 
1810,  it  was  expressly  declared,  "  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the  Berlin 
decrees,  all  kinds  of  British  merchandize  and  ma- 
nufactures which  may  be  discovered  in  the  cus- 
tom-houses, or  other  places  of  France,  Holland, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
(from  the  Mayne  to  the  sea,)  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  Illyrian  provinces,  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  in  such  towns  of  Spain  and  their  vicini- 
ties  as  may  be  occupied  by  French  troops,  shall 
be  confiscated  and  burned." 

Thus  the  matter  stood ;  on  the  side  of  France 
the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  in  force, 
and  to  them  were  opposed  the  British  order  of  the 
26th  of  April,  1809;  and  as  long  as  the  blockade 
of  England  by  France  remained  unrepealed,  so 
long  England  possessed  an  undoubted  right  to 
persist  in  her  system  of  retaliation. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  explain  shortly 
the  conduct  of  America  towards  England  and 
France  respectively:  from  which  we  snail  judge 
whether  America  acted  with  a  strict  impartiality 
towards  the  two  belligerents,  and  whether  she 
really  had  any  fair  ground  of  complaint  against 
Great  Britain. 

8.  A  very  short  time  before  France  began  to 
act  upon  these  new  principles,  a  treaty  -of  com- 
merce had  been,  in  1806,  negociated  at  London, 
(between  Lords  Holland   and  Auckland   on   the 
part  of  England,  and  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinck- 
ney  on  that  of  America,)  and  sent  over  to  Ame- 
rica to  be  ratified:  but  the  Berlin  decree  having 
appeared  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  signature 
of  this  treaty,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion by  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland  on  the 
part  of  England : — 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  new  and  extra- 
ordinary measures  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
France,  as  stated  in  the  Berlin  decree,  Great 
Britain  reserved  to  herself  (if  the  threats  should 
be  executed,  and  that  neutrals  should  acquiesce 
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in   such   usurpations)  the  right  of  retaliating  on    BOOK  XI. 
the    enemy   in    such   manner   as    circumstances 
might  require." 

9.  This  treaty,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  refused   to   ratify;  principally  because  the 
question  of  impressinrj  seamen  was  not  definitively 
settled.     The   British   Government  replied,  that 
"  this  was  a  subject  of  much  detail,  and  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  arising  out  of  the  almost  im- 
possibility of  distinguishing  British  subjects  from 
Americans;"  and,  it  added,  "  that  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  that  the  general  treaty  should 
be  lost,   or  even  delayed,  ou    this  account ;  that 
Great  Britain  was  ready  immediately  to  proceed 
in  a  separate  negociation  in  this  point ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time, 'her  officers  should  be  ordered 
to  exercise  the  right  of  search  and  impressment 
with  the  greatest  possible  forbearance." 

These  arguments  and  this  proposition  did  not, 
however,  induce  the  American  president  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

It  unfortunately  happened  (as  before  intimated 
in  this  .book)  that  in  June,  1807,  the  commanding 
officer  of  his  majesty's  ship  Leopard  having  un- 
derstood that  some  deserters  from  his  ship  had 
been  received  on-board  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  and  having  in  vain  required  their 
release  from  the  American  captain,  attacked  the 
Chesapeake  at  sea,  and  obliged  her  to  strike; 
but  he  then  contented  himself  with  taking  out  of 
her  his  own  men,  and  restored  the  ship  to  the 
American  commander.  An  event  of  this  nature 
called  for,  and  received  the  immediate  disavowal 
of  his  majesty's  government;  the  captain  was 
tried,  and  his  admiral  superseded;  and  Mr.  Rose 
was  sent,  without  loss  of  time,  to  America  to  offer 
reparation,  and  to  state  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, "  that  Great  Britain  did  not  pretend  to  a 
right  to  demand  by  force  any  sailors  whatever 
from  the  national  ship  of  a  power  with  which  she 
was  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity."  In  the  mean 
time  the  president  had  issued  a  proclamation,  ex- 
cluding all  English  ships  of  war  from  the  Ame- 
rican harbours. 

10.  Exclusive  of  this  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
America  appeared,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  to  have 
considered  herself  equally  aggrieved  by  the  acts 
of  both  countries.     In  this  view  they  laid  a  gene- 
ral embargo  upon  all  the  shipping  in  their  ports, 
and  denied  themselves  all  commercial  intercourse 
whatever  with  any  European  state. 

11.  This  act  of  the  American  Government  was 
very  unpopular  throughout  (he  Union,  and  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1809,  the  non-intercourse  law  was 
substituted  in  its  place,  by  which  the  commerce 
of  America  was  opened   to  all  the  world  except 
to  England  and  France,  and  British  and  French 
ships  of  war  were  equally  excluded  prospectively 
from  the  American  ports. 

12.  In  the  interval,  Mr.  Canning  had  instructed 
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BOOK  XI.  Mr.  Erekine,  his  majesty's  minister,  to  offer  to 

America  a  reciprocal  repeal   of  the  prohibitive 

CHAP.  III.  laws  on  both  sides,  upon  certain  terms ;  namely, 
1st.  The  enforcement  of  the  non-intercourse  and 
non-importation  acts  against  France.  2dly,  The 
renunciation,  on  the  part  of  America,  of  all  trade 
with  the  enemy's  colonies,  from  which  she  was 
excluded  during  peace.  3dly,  Great  Britain  to 
enforce  the  American  embargo  against  trade  with 
France,  or  powers  acting  under  her  decrees. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  government, 
in  a  decree  dated  from  Rambouillet,23d  of  March, 
1810,  declared,  "  that  from  the  20th  of  May,  1809, 
all    American   vessels   which  should   enter   the 
French  ports,  or  ports  occupied  by  French  troops, 
should  be  sold  and  sequestered.     This  act,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  known  till  the  14th  of  May, 
1810. 

14.  Notwithstanding  these  acts  of  violence  on 
the  part  of  France,  America  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  her  honor  and  interests  demanded 
some  immediate  act  of  retaliation,  and  nothing 
was  done   till    the    non-intercouse   act  expired, 
when  an  act  of  the  congress  was  passed,  even- 
tually renewing  certain  parts  of  the  non-inter- 
course act  in  certain  events.     By  this  act  it  was 
decreed,  "  that  in  case  either  of  the  belligerents 
should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  rights  of  Ame- 
rica before  the  2d  of  February,  1811,  the  non- 
importation articles   of  the  non-intercourse    act 
should  be  revived  against  the  other."     By  this 
act,  America  still  contemplated  France  and  Eng- 
land equally  injuring  her  commerce ;    and  eon- 
tented  herself  with  merely  complaining,  through 
her  minister,  of  the  operation  of  the  Rambouillet 
decree,  though  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  charac- 
terised by  America  "  as  a  signal  aggression  on 
the  principles  of  justice  and  good  faith." 

15.  The  condition  thus  offered  by  America, 
France  determined  speciously  to  accept;  but  in 
accepting  it  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  still  to 
reap  the  advantages  accruing  from  her  decrees, 
without  relieving  England  from  her  part  of  the 
pressure  occasioned  by  them. 

16.  As  England  could  not,  upon  this  insidious 
offer,  accept  the  first  part  of  the  alternative  of- 
fered by  France,  America,  in  her  turn,  accepted 
the  second,  and  declared  that  she  would  cause 
her  flag  to  be  respected:  but  as  there  would  be 
some  inconvenience  in  demanding  from  England 
the  abandonment  of  her  most  sacred  maritime 
rights,  such  as  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching 
a  neutral  ship  for  enemy's  property — the  right  of 
blockading,  by  actual  force,  tne  ports  and  har- 
bours and  rivers  of  the  enemy's  coast,  the  right 
of  precluding  a  neutral  from  carrying  on,  in  time 
of  war,  the  trade  of  a  belligerent,  to  which  she  is 
not  admitted  in  time  of  peace — (all  of  which,  and 
more  indeed,  was  demanded  by  France,  and  ap- 
parently acceded  to  by  America)  the  government 


and  congress  of  the  United  States  deemed  it  to 
be  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  demands  of 
France,  "  that  they  should  exclude  British  ships 
of  war  from  their  ports,  and  prohibit  all  impor- 
tation of  British  produce;"  and  France  seemed 
to  consent  to  consider  "  these  restrictions  as  tan- 
tamount to  causing  the  American  flag  to  be  re- 
spected, and  as  rescuing  the  American  ships  from 
the  imputation  of  being  denationalized."  Upon, 
this  principle  the  president  proclaimed  the  re- 
newal of  the  non-importation  articles  of  the  non- 
intercourse  act  against  Great  Britain  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1810,  and  the  congress  enacted  the 
same  by  law  on  the  28th  of  February,  181 1.  When 
this  act  passed,  the  relations  of  peace  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  were  restored  between  France 
and  America,  and  French  ships  were  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  American  ports,  at  a' time  when 
France  still  retained  many  millions  of  American 
property,  seized  under  tfa  Rambouillet  decree, 
which  had  had  a  retrospective  effect  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months,  and  when  the  operation  of  the 
burning  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  without 
any  regard  whether  or  not  the  produce  of  British 
industry,  so  destroyed,  had  legally  become,  by 
purchase  or  barter,  the  bona  fide  property  of 
neutral  merchants. 

With  respect  to  England,  who  by  the  act  of  the 
28th  of  February,  1811,  was  put  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  an  enemy,  the  only  source  of  complaint 
which  America  possessed,  was,  that  the  blockade 
of  the  French  coast  was  still  persisted  in  and 
enforced,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  retaliat- 
ing upon  the  violent  and  unjust  decrees  of  the 
enemy. 

17.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1811,  Mr.  Foster, 
his  majesty's  minister  in  America,  was  at  length 
enabled  'to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  on  the  Chesapeake  affair,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  or  de- 
rogating from  the  honor  of  his  majesty's  crown; 
but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment accepted  the  concession  and  atonement  with 
either  dignity  or  grace. — (See  page  887. ) 

19.  While  America  was  thus  asserting  that  the 
French  decrees  were  repealed,  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations  at  Paris  put  an  end  to  all  doubt 
on  the  subject,  by  an  official  report  to  the  em- 
peror, dated  the  10th  of  March,  1812,  which  set 
forth — first,  an  explanation  of  the  maritime  laws 
of  the  nations,  viz. — 

"  The  flag  covers  merchandize ;  the  goods  of 
an  enemy,  under  a  neutral  flag,  are  neutral ;  and 
the  goods  of  a  neutral,  under  an  enemy's  flag, 
are  enemy's  goods.  The  only  goods  not  covered 
by  the  flag,  is  contraband  of  war ;  and  the  only 
contraband  of  war  are  arms  and  ammunition.  In 
visiting  neutrals,  a  belligerent  must  send  only  a 
few  men  in  a  boat;  but  the  belligerent  ship  must 
keep  out  of  cannon  shot.  Neutrals  may  trad« 
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between  one  enemy's  port  to  another,  and  between 
enemy's  and  neutral  ports.  The  only  ports  ex- 
cepted,  are  those  really  blockaded;  and  ports 
really  blockaded,  are  those  only  which  are  actu- 
ally invested,  besieged,  and  in  danger  of  being 
taken.  Such  are  the  duties  of  belligerents,  and 
the  rights  of  neutrals."  The  report  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees "  have  rendered  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Great  Britain  deserts  ;  distress  has  succeeded 
prosperity;  and  the  disappearance  of  money,  and 
the  want  of  employment,  endangers  the  public 
tranquillity."  And  then  it  denounced,  that  "  until 
Great  Britain  recals  her  orders  in  council,  and 
submits  to  the  principles  of  maritime  law  above- 
mentioned,  the  French  decrees  must  subsist 
against  Great  Britain,  and  such  neutrals  as  should 
allow  their  flags  to  be  denationalized."  And, 
finally,  the  report  avowed,  that  "  nothing  will 
divert  the  French  emperor  from  the  objects  of 
these  decrees  ;  that  he  has  already,  for  this  pur- 
pose, annexed  to  France,  Holland,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  the  coasts  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to 
the  Baltic;  that  no  ports  of  the  continent  must 
remain  open,  either  to  English  trade  or  dena- 
tionalized neutrals ;  and  that  all  the  disposeable 
force  of  the  French  empire  shall  be  directed  to 
every  part  of  the  continent,  where  British  and 
denationalized  flags  still  find  admittance;  and, 
finally,  this  system  shall  be  persevered  in,  till 
England,  banished  from  the  continent,  and  sepa- 
rated from  all  other  countries,  shall  return  to  the 
laws  of  nations  recognized  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht." 

Thus  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  in 
full  force,  and  would  continue  to  be  so,  until 
England  should  not  only  recal  her  orders  in  coun- 
cil, out  should  also  abandon  all  her  great  mari- 
time rights ;  and  that  these  decrees  would  subsist 
against  not  England  alone,  but  America,  and  all 
other  countries  which  should  not  unite  in  an  en- 
deavour to  overthrow  the  ancient  system  of  ma- 
ritime law  ;  and,  further,  that  France  considered 
herself  authorized  to  invade  and  seize  any  neutral 
territory  whatsoever,  for  the  sole  object  of  exclud- 
ing all  British  trade  from  the  continent ;  and  that 
all  his  violent  and  outrageous  usurpations  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had 
been  prompted,  and  were  attempted  to  be  justi- 
fied, by  this  motive. 

22.  In  order  to  bring  to  a  distinct  issue  the 
verbal  discussion  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  to  place  the  relative  measures  of  Eng- 
land and  France  clearly  before  the  neutrals,  the 
British  government,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1812,  put 
forth  to  the  public  a  declaration  and  order  in 
council,  detailing  the  present  state  of  the  contest 
between  the  two  belligerents ;  and  stating,  "  that 
as  soon  as  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  re- 
voked, the  orders  in  council  are  abrogated ;"  and 
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engaging  beforehand,  "  that  a  proof  of  the  ab-  BOOK  XI, 

solute  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  produced  in  

an  admiralty  court,  shall  be  held,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  absolute  revocation  of 
the  British  orders  in  council." — (For  this  decla- 
ration see  the  preceding  chapter.) 

21.  Since  this  declaration,  but  before  it  reached 
America,  an  embargo  was  laid  on,  by  act  of  con- 
gress, for  ninety  days,  from  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1812. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  ;  and,  until  France  re- 
pealed her  decrees,  it  was  impossible  that  Great 
Britain  could  relinquish  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion. The  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  would 
have  had  the  following  effects  : — 

1.  It  would  restore  the  American  trade ;  and 
that  portion  of  manufactures,  which  are  usually 
consumed  in  America  itself,  would  immediately 
revive. 

2.  It  would  open  to  England  no  other  market 
for  any  branch  of  manufacturing  whatsoever  than 
the  home  market  of  America;  for  France  having 
a  right,  by  municipal  regulations,  to  exclude  Bri- 
tish articles  from  her  territory,  and  to  extend,  for 
this  purpose,  her  territory  over  the  whole  face  of 
Europe,  any  article  of  British  produce  and  ma- 
nufacture imported  by  an  American,  would  be 
liable  to  be  confiscated  or  burned. 

3.  France  would  be  relieved  from  all  the  pres- 
sure she  at  this  time  felt.    America  would  supply 
her  with  all  kinds  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  of 
colonial  produce ;  and  would  convey  to  her,  from 
the  distant  parts  of  Europe,  all  kinds  of  stores 
and  timber,  and  the  various  materials  of  naval 
strength.    France  would  have  just  what   trade 
she  pleased  to  have ;  she  would  continue  the  pro- 
hibition, all  over  Europe,   of  British  manufac- 
tures, with  a  double  view  :  first,  to  encourage  her 
own ;  and  next,  to  ruin  those  of  Great  Britain. 
And  all  inconvenience  and  pressure  being  thus 
removed  from  her,  there  would  no  longer  have 
existed  any  means  or  hopes  of  forcing  ner  to  a 
system  more  equitable  towards  Great  Britain. 

4.  America  would  have  become  the  carrier  of 
the  world ;  she  and  France  would  have  divided 
the  trade  of  the  globe ;  and  Great  Britain,  with 
all  her  command  of  the  sea,  would  have  bad  the 
mortification  to  have  seen  tfie  ocean  covered  with 
the  commerce  of  France,   protected   under  the 
American  flag. 

5.  The  British  shipping  interest  would  have 
been   annihilated,  and   that  of  America   would 
have  risen  up  in  its  stead.     The  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  the  home  coasting  trade,  would  alone 
have  remained  to  England  ;  and  the  two  former 
could  not  have  been  long  retained,  in  competition 
with  a  rival  whose  means  of  ship-building  were  in- 
exhaustible; whose  flag  would  have  been  the  only 
neutral  flag  in  the  world ;  whose  ships  alone  could 
have  traded  at  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
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rope ;  whose  rates  of  freight  and  insurance  would 
have  been  proportionally  small ;  in  short,  who 
would  have  had  all  possible  advantages,  while 
Great  Britain  would  have  laboured  with  every 
possible  disadvantage. 

6.  All  British  produce  and  manufacture  would 
have  declined  and  expired,  except  only  those  for 
American  or  home  consumption  ;  because  Ame- 
rica, which  would  have  brought  the  produce  of 
all  other  countries  to  France,  would  have  returned 
with  the  manufacture  of  France  to  all  other  coun- 
tries. It  might  have  been  said,  that  England 
would  have  ugdersold  France :  and  so  she  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  in  a  fair  state  of  trade ; 
but,  excluded  from  Europe,  and  rivalled  by  Ame- 


rica, there  would  have  remained  neither  the  means 
nor  motives  of  commercial  enterprize. 

7.  Nor  would  the  American  market  itself  have 
been  of  the  advantage  to  Great  Britain  as  at  first 
imagined;  much  of  the  iron- work,  and  all  the  linena 
of  Germany,  would  have  soon  undersold  the  simi- 
lar articles  of  English  or  Irish  manufacture;  and 
the  increased  intercourse  between  America  and 
France,  would  inevitably  have  obliged  the  mer- 
chants of  the  former  to  take  returns  in  the  pro- 
duce of  France, or  the  continent  of  Europe;  ami, 
by  degrees,  the  natural  result  of  such  an  inter- 
course would  have  been  the  advancement  of  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  influence  of  France,  and  the- 
decline  of  those  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Prince-Regent's  second  Declaration  respecting  the  Orders  in  Council. — Letters  of  Marque 
and  Reprisal  issued  against  England. — Declaration  of  War  by  America  against  England. — 
Consequences. — Case  of  the  American  Ship  Snipe. 


THE  following  second  declaration,  which  ap- 
peared as  a  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of 
Tuesday,  June  23,  is  a  further  testimony  of  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  British  government  to- 
wards the  United  States : — 
"  At  the  court  at  Carlton-house,  the  23d  of 

June,  1812,  present,  bis  Royal  Highness  the 

Prince-Regent  in  council. 

"  Whereas  nis  royal  highness  the  prince-regent 
was  pleased  to  declare,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1812,  '  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  shall,  by  some  authentic  act  of 
the  French  government,  publicly  promulgated,  be 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  repealed,  then,  and 
from  thenceforth,  the  order  in  council  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1807,  and  the  order  in  council  of  the 
2<5th  of  April,  1809,  shall,  without  any  farther 
order,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  from 
thenceforth  to  be,  wholly  and  absolutely  revoked.' 

"  And  whereas  the  charge  des  affaires  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  resident  at  this  court, 
did,  on  the  20th  day  of  May  last,  transmit  to  Lord 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  a  copy  of  a  certain  in- 
strument, then  for  the  first  time  communicated  to 
this  court,  purporting  to  be  a  decree  passed  by 
the  government  of  France,  on.  the  28th  day  of 
April,  1811,  by  which  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan  are  declared  to  be  definitely  no  longer  in 
force,  in  regard  to  American  vessels. 

"  And  wnereas  bis  royal  highness  the  prince- 


regent,  although  he  cannot  consider  the  tenour  of 
the  said  instrument  as  satisfying  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  said  order  of  the  2 1st  of  April 
last,  upon  which  the  said  orders  were  to  cease 
and  determine ;  is  nevertheless  disposed,  on  his 
part,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  re- 
establish the  intercourse  between  neutral  and 
belligerent  nations,  upon  its  accustomed  princi- 
ples. His  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  is 
therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  to  order  and  declare,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared,  that  the  order 
in  council,  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  January, 
1807,  and  the  order  in  council,  bearing  date*  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1809,  be  revoked,  so  far  as  may 
regard  American  vessels,  and  their  cargoes,  being 
American  property,  from  the  1st  day  of  August 
next. 

"But  whereas  by  certain  acts  of  (he  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  all  British  armed 
vessels  are  excluded  from  the  harbours  and  waters 
of  the  said  United  States,  and  the  armed  vessels 
of  France  being  permitted  to  enter  therein;  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  said  United  States  is  interdicted,  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  the 
said  United  States  having  been  restored ;  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent  is  pleased  hereby 
farther  to  declare,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  majesty,  that  if  the  government  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  after 
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this  order  shall  have  been  duly  notified  by  his 
majesty's  minister  in  America  to  the  said  govern- 
ment, revoke,  or  cause  to  be  revoked,  the  said 
acts,  this  present  order  shall  in  that  case,  after  due 
notice  signified  by  his  majesty's  minister  in  Ame- 
rica to  the  said  government,  be  thenceforth  null 
and  of  no  effect. 

"  It  is  further  ordered  and  declared,  that  all 
American  vessels,  and  their  cargoes,  being  Ame- 
rican property,  that  shall  have  been  captured 
subsequently  to  the  26th  day  of  May  last,  for  a 
breach  of  the  aforesaid  orders  in  council  alone, 
and  which  shall  not  have  been  actually  con- 
demned before  the  date  of  this  order;  and  that 
all  ships  and  cargoes  as  aforesaid,  that  shall 
henceforth  be  captured  under  the  said  orders,  prior 
to  the  1st  day  of  August  next,  shall  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  to  condemnation  till  further  orders; 
but  shall,  in  the  event  of  this  order  not  becoming 
null  and  of  no  effect,  in  the  case  aforesaid,  be 
forthwith  liberated  and  restored,  subject  to  such 
reasonable  expences  on  the  part  of  the  captors  as 
shall  have  been  justly  incurred. 

"  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  order  contained, 
respecting  the  revocation  of  the  orders  herein- 
mentioned,  shall  be  taken  to  revive  wholly,  or  in 
part,  the  orders  in  council  of  the  llth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  or  any  other  order  not  herein-mention- 
ed, or  to  deprive  parties  of  any  legal  remedy  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled  under  the  order  in 
council  of  the  21st  of  April,  1812. 

"His  royal  highness  the  prince-regent  is  hereby 
pleased  further  to  declare,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  that  nothing  in  this  present 
order  contained,  shall  be  understood  to  preclude 
his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  if  circum- 
stances shall  so  require,  from  restoring,  after 
reasonable  notice,  the  orders  of  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1807,  and  2(ith  of  April,  1809,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  their  full  effect,  or  from  taking  such, 
other  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  enemy 
as  may  appear  to  his  royal  highness  to  be  just  and 
necessary. 

"  And  the  right  honorable  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  a.id  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures herein,  as  to  them  may  respectively  apper- 
tain. "  JAMES  BUILER." 

Before  this  declaration  was  known  to  the 
United  States,  it  was  understood  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  had  authorised  the  issuing  of 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  England. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  July  10,  Mr.  Brougham 
rose,  and  said,  that  it  was  rumoured  that  the  house 
of  representatives  had  moved  a  resolution  for  war 
with  England  :  he  wished  to  know  whether  eo- 
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vernment  had  received  any  official  intelligence    BOOK  XL 
from  their  diplomatic  agent  in  America.     If  war 
should  take  place,  it  was  referable,  in  his  opinion, 
to  the  declaration  published  by  the  late  govern- 
ment in  April. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  government  had  re- 
ceived advice  from  bis  majesty's  minister  in  Ame- 
rica, that  a  warlike  motion,  of  which  the  precise 
nature  was  not  known,  had  passed  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  was  carried  to  the  upper 
house,  where  the  consideration  of  it  was  for  some 
time  delayed,  and  the  exact  result  not  known. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  July  21,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  rose  to  ask  a  question  before  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  left  the  house,  respecting  the  re- 
ports which  bad  recently  been  in  circulation,  of  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  Great  Britain.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  those  reports  were  true ; 
and,  if  true,  whether  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
any  consolation  to  offer  under  this  unfortunate 
situation  of  affairs? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated,  that  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  had  received  information,  through 
an  indirect  channel,  that  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  bad  come  to  a  vote  concurring  in  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  house  of  representatives,  for  de- 
claring war  against  Great  Britain;  but  what  mea- 
sures the  president  had  adopted  in  consequence  of 
this  vote  of  the  senate,  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
at  present  uninformed.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
at  the  present  moment,  enter  into  any  further  ex- 
planation upon  the  subject. 

At  length  the  following  declaration  of  war,  by 
America,  appeared  in  the  British  journals  : — 

Message. — To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

"  I  communicate  to  congress  certain  docu- 
ments,, being  a  continuation  of  those  heretofore  laid 
before  them,  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs  with 
Great  Britain. 

"  Without  going  beyond  the  renewal,  hi  1803, 
of  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain  is  engaged,  and 
omitting  unrepaired  wrongs  of  inferior  magnitude, 
the  conduct  of  her  government  presents  a  series 
of  acts  hostile  to  the  United  States,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  neutral  nation. 

"  British  cruisers  have  been  in  the  continued 
practice  of  violating  the  American  flag  on  the 
great  highway  of  nations,  and  of  seizing  and  car- 
rying off'  persons  sailing  under  it;  not  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  belligerent  right,  founded  on  the  law 
of  nations,  against  an  enemy,  but  of  a  municipal 
prerogative  over  British  subjects.  British  juris- 
diction is  thus  extended  to  neutral  vessels,  in  a 
situation  where  no  laws  can  operate  but  the  law 
of  nations,  and  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which 
the  vessels  belong;  and  a  self-redress  is  assumed, 
which  if  British  subjects  were  wrongfully  de- 
i/>  Y 
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. force  for  a  resort  to  the  responsible  sovereign, 

CHAP.  IV.  which  falls  within  the  definition  of  war.  Could 
•*^~^'~^-  the  seizure  of  British  subjects,  in  such  cases,  be 
1812.  regarded  as  within  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent 
right,  the  acknowledged  laws  of  war,  (which  forbid 
an  article  of  captured  property  to  be  adjudged, 
without  a  regular  investigation  before  a  competent 
tribunal,)  would  imperiously  demand  the  fairest 
trial,  where  the  sacred  rights  of  persons  were 
at  issue.  In  place  of  such  trial,  these  rights 
are  subjected  to  the  will  of  every  petiy  com- 
mander. 


tion  of  these  predatory  measures,  they  have  been 
considered  as  in  force  from  the  dates  of  their  noti- 
fication; a  retrospective  effect  being  thus  added, 
as  has  been  done  in  other  important  cases,  to  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  course  pursued.  And  to  ren- 
der the  outrage  the  more  signal,  these  mock  block- 
ades have  been  reiterated  and  enforced  in  the  face 
of  official  communications  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, /it 'daring,  as  the  true  definition  of  a  legal 
blockade, '  that  particular  ports  must  be  actually 
invested,  and  previous  warning  given  to  vessels 
bound  to  them  not  to  enter.' 

«'  Not  content  with  these  occasional  expedients 


"  The  practice,  hence,  is  so  far  from  affecting     for  laying  waste  our  neutral  trade,  the  cabinet  of 

i  .1  '     i  .  t  t*          *-*  T»     * .       • 


British  subjects  alone,  that  under  the  pretext  of 
searching  for  these, thousandsof  American  citizens, 
under  the  safeguard  of  public  laws,  and  of  their 
national  flag,  have  been  torn  from  their  country, 
and  from  every  thing  dear  to  them;  have  been 
dragged  on-board  ships  of  war  of  a  foreign  nation, 
and  exposed,  under  the  severities  of  their  disci- 
pline, to  be  exiled  to  the  most  distant  and  deadly 
climes,  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  op- 


Great  Britain  resorted,  at  length,  to  the  sweeping 
system  of  blockades,  under  the  name  of  orders  in 
council,  which  has  been  moulded  and  managed  as 
might  best  suit  its  political  views,  its  commercial 
jealousies,  or  the  avidity  of  British  cruisers. 

"  To  our  lemonstrances  against  the  complicated 
and  transcendent  injustice  of  this  innovation,  the 
first  reply  was,  that  the  orders  were  reluctantly 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  necessary  retalia- 


pressors,  and  to  be  the  melancholy  instruments  of     tion  on  decrees  of  her  enemy  proclaiming  a  gene 


taking  away  those  of  their  own  brethren. 

"  Against  this  crying  enormity,  which  Great 
Britain  would  be  so  prompt  to  avenge,  if  com- 
mitted against  herself,  the  United  States  have  in 
vain  exhausted  remonstrances  and  expostulations. 
And  that  no  proof  might  be  wanting  of  their  con- 
ciliatory dispositions,  and  no  pretext  left  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice,  the  British  government 
was  formally  assured  of  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  arrangements,  such 
as  could  not  be  rejected,  if  the  recovery  of  the 
British  subjects  were  the  real  and  the  sole  object. 
The  communication  pnssed  without  effect. 

"  British  cruisers  have  been  in  the  practice  also 
of  violating  the  rights  and  the  peace  of  our  coasts. 
They  hover  over  and  harass  our  entering  and  de- 
parting commerce.  To  the  most  intuiting  pre- 
tensions they  have  added  lawless  proceedings  in 
our  very  harbours,  and  have  «antoijly  spilt  Ame- 
rican blood  within  the  sanctuary  of  our  territorial 
jurisdiction.  The  principles  and  rules  enforced 
by  that  nation,  when  a  neutral  nation,  against 
armed  vessels  of  belligerents  hovering  near  her 
coasts,  and  disturbing  her  commerce,  are  well 
known.  When  called  on,  nevertheless,  by  the 
United  States,  to  punish  the  greater  offences  com- 
mitted by  her  own  vessels,  her  government  has  be- 
stowed on  their  commanders  additional  marks  of 
honor  and  confidence. 

"  Under  pretended  blockades,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  an  adequate  force,  and  sometimes  without 
the  practicability  of  applying  one,  our  commerce 


ral  blockade  of  the  British  isles,  at  a  time  when 
the  naval  force  of  that  enemy  dared  not  to  issue 
from  his  ports.  She  was  reminded,  without  effect, 
that  her  own  prior  blockades,  unsupported  by  an 
adequate  naval  force  actually  applied  and  conti- 
nued, were  a  bar  to  this  plea;  that  executed  edicts 
against  millions  of  our  property  could  not  be  re- 
taliation on  edicts  confessedly  impossible  to  be 
executed;  that  retaliation,  to  be  just,  should  fall 
on  the  party  setting  the  guilty  example,  not  on  an 
innocent  party,  which  was  not  even  chargeable 
with  an  acquiescence  in  it. 

"  When  deprived  of  this  flimsy  veil  for  a  prohi- 
bition of  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  her  cabinet, 
instead  of  a  corresponding  repeal  of  a  practical 
discontinuance  of  its  orders,  formally  avowed  a  de- 
termination to  persist  in  them  against  the  United 
States,  until  the  markets  of  her  enemy  should  be 
laid  open  to  British  products;  thus  asserting 
an  obligation  on  a  neutral  power  to  require  one 
belligerent  to  encourage,  by  its  internal  regula- 
tions, the  trade  of  another  belligerent,  contradict- 
ing her  own  practice  towards  all  nations  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war;  and  betraying  the  insincerity 
of  those  professions  which  inculcated  a  belief, 
that,  having  resorted  to  her  orders  with  regret, 
*he  was  anxious  to  find  an  occasion  for  putting 
an  end  to  them. 

"  Abandoning  still  more  all  respect  for  the  neu- 
tral rights  of  the  United  States,  and  for  its  own 
consistency,  the  British  government  now  demands, 
as  prerequisites  to  a  repeal  of  its  orders,  as  they 


has  been  plundered  in  every  sea:  thegreatstaplesof  relate  to  the  United  States,  that  a  formalityshould 
our  country  have  been  cut  off  from  their  legitimate  be  observed  in  the  repeal  of  the  French  decreesno 
markets;  and  a  destructive  blow  aimed  at  our  wise  necessary  to  their  termination,  nor  exempli- 


agricultural  and  maritime  interests.     In  aggrava-     fied  by  British  usage;  and  that  the  French  repeal. 
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besides  including  that  portion  of  the  decrees  which 
operates  within  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  as  well  as 
that  which  operates  on  the  high  seas,' against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  should  nof  he  a 
single  special  repeal  in  relation  to  the  United 
States,  but  should  be  extended  to  whatever  other 
neutral  nations  unconnected  with  them  may  be 
affected  by  those  decrees. 

"  And,  as  an  additional  insult,  they  are  called 
on  for  a  formal  disavowal  of  conditions  and  pre- 
tensions advanced  by  the  French  government, 
for  which  the  United  States  are  so  far  from  having 
been  themselves  responsible,  that,  in  official  ex- 
planations, which  have  been  published  to  the 
world,  and  in  a  correspondence  of  the  American 
minister  at  London  with  the  British  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  such  a  responsibility  was  expli- 
citly and  emphatically  disclaimed. 

"  It  has  become  indeed  sufficiently  certain,  that 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, not  as  interfering  with  belligerent  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  not  as  supplying  the  wants  of  their 
enemies,  which  she  herself  supplies,  but  as  inter- 
fering with  the  monopoly  which  she  covets  for  her 
own  commerce  and  navigation.  She  carries  on  a 
war  against  the  lawful  commerce  of  a  friend,  that 
she  may  the  better  carry  on  a  commerce  with  an 
enemy,  a  commerce  polluted  by  the  forgeries  and 
perjuries  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  only  pass- 
ports by  which  it  can  succeed. 

"Anxious  to  make  every  experiment,,  short  of 
the  last  resort  of  injured  nations,  the  United  States 
have  withheld  from  Great  Britain,  under  succes- 
sive modifications,  the  benefits  of  a  free  inter- 
course with  their  market,  the  loss  of  which  could 
not  but  outweigh  the  profits  accruing  from  her 
restrictions  of  our  commerce  with  other  nations. 
And  to  entitle  those  experiments  to  the  more  fa- 
vorable consideration,  they  were  so  framed  as  to 
enable  her  to  place  her  adversary  under  the  ex- 
clusive operation  of  them.  To  these  appeals  her 
government  has  been  equally  inflexible,  as  if  wil- 
ling to  make  sacrifices  of  every  sort,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  claims  of  justice,  or  renounce  the 
errors  of  a  false  pride.  Nay,  so  far  were  the  at- 
tempts carried  to  overcome  the  attachment  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  its  unjust  edicts,  that  it  received 
every  encouragement  within  the  competency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  government,  to  ex- 
pect that  a  repeal  of  them  would  be  followed  by  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  France,  un- 
less the  French  edicts  should  also  be  repealed. 
Even  this  communication,  although  silencing  for 
ever  the  plea  of  a  disposition  in  the  United  States 
to  acquiesce  in  those  edicts,  originally  the  sole 
plea  for  them,  received  no  attention. 

"  If  no  other  proof  existed  of  a  predetermina- 
tion of  the  British  government  against  a  repeal  of 
its  orders,  it  might  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
«f  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
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States  at  London,  and  the  British  secretary  for  BOOK  XI. 
foreign  affairs,  in  1810,  on  the  question  whether 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  considered  as  in 
force  or  as  not  in  force.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  French  government,  which  urged  this 
blockade  as  the  ground  of  its  decree,  was  willing, 
in  the  event  of  its  removal,  to  repeal  that  decree; 
which  being  followed  by  alternate  repeals  of  the 
other  offensive  edicts,  might  abolish  the  whole 
system  on  both  sides.  This  inviting  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  an  object  so  important  to  the 
United  States,  and  professed  so  often  to  be  the 
desire  of  both  the  belligerents,  was  made  known 
to  the  British  government.  As  that  government 
admits  that  an  actual  application  of  an  adequate 
force  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  legal 
blockade;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  if  such  a 
force  had  ever  been  applied,  its  long  discontinu- 
ance had  annulled  the  blockade  in  question,  there 
could  be  no  sufficient  objection  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  formal  revocation  of  it;  and  no 
imaginable  objection  to  a  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  the  blockade  did  not  exist.  The  declaration 
would  have  been  consistent  with  her  avowed 
principles  of  blockade,  and  would  have  enabled 
the  United  States  to  demand  from  France  the 
pledged  repeal  of  her  decrees;  either  with  suc- 
cess, in  which  case  the  way  would  have  been 
opened  for  a  general  repeal  of  the  belligerent 
edicts;  or  without  success,  in  which  case  the 
United  States  would  have  been  justified  in  turn- 
ing their  measures  exclusively  against  France. 
The  British  government  would,  however,  neither 
rescind  the  blockade,  nor  declare  its  non-existence, 
nor  permit  its  non-existence  to  be  inferred  and  af- 
firmed by  the  American  plenipotentiary.  On  the 
contrary,  by  representing  the  blockade  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  orders  in  council,  the 
United  States  were  compelled  so  to  regard  it  in 
their  subsequent  proceedings. 

"  There  was  a  period  when  a  favorable  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  was  justly 
considered  as  established.  The  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  Britannic  majesty  here  pro- 
posed an  adjustment  of  the  differences  more  im- 
mediately endangering  the  harmony  of  the  two 
countries.  The  proposition  was  accepted  with  a 
promptitude  and  cordiality  corresponding  with 
the  invariable  professions  of  this  government. 
A  foundation  appeared  to  be  laid  for  a  sincere 
and  lasting  reconciliation.  The  prospect,  how- 
ever, quickly  vanished.  The  whole  proceeding 
was  disavowed  by  the  British  government,  with- 
out any  explanation  which  could  at  that  time  re- 
press the  belief  that  the  disavowal  proceeded 
from  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  commercial  rights 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  And  it  has 
since  come  into  proof,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  public  minister  was  holding  the  lan- 
guage of  friendship,  and  inspired  confidence  in 
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BOOK.  XI.  the  sincerity  of  the  negociation  with  which  he 
was  charged,  a  secret  agent  of  his  government 
was  employed  in  intrigues,  having-  for  their  ob- 
ject a  subversion  of  our  government,  and  a  dis- 
memberment of  our  happy  union. 

"  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
towards  the  United  States,  our  attenlion  is  ne- 
cessarily drawn  to  the  warfare  just  renewed  by 
the  savages  on  one  of  our  extensive  frontiers — a 
warfare  which  is  known  to  spare  neither  age  nor 
sex,  and  to  be  distinguished  by  features  pecu- 
liarly shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  activity  and  combinations  which 
have  for  some  time  been  developing  themselves 
among  the  tribes  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
British  traders  and  garrisons,  without  connecting 
their  hostility  with  that  influence,  and  without 
recollecting  the  authenticated  examples  of  such 
interpositions  heretofore  furnished  by  the  officers 
and  agents  of  that  government. 

"  Such  is  the  spectacle  of  injuries  and  indigni- 
ties which  have  been  heaped  on  our  country; 
and  such  the  crisis  which  its  unexampled  for- 
bearance and  conciliatory  efforts  have  not  been 
able  to  avert.  It  might,  at  least,  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  an  enlightened  nation,  if  less  urged 
by  moral  obligations,  or  invited  by  friendly  dis- 

Eositions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  would 
ave  found  in  its  true  interests  alone  a  sufficient 
motive  to  respect  their  rights  and  their  tranquil- 
lity on  the  high  seas;  that  an  enlarged  policy 
would  have  favored  the  free  and  general  circu- 
lation of  commerce,  in  which  the  British  nation 
is  at  all  times  interested  ;  and  which,  in  times  of 
war,  is  the  best  alleviation  of  its  calamities  to  her- 
self, as  well  as  the  other  belligerents;  and  more 
especially  that  the  British  cabinet  would  not,  for 
the  sake  of  a  precarious  and  surreptitious  inter- 
course with  hostile  markets,  have  persevered  in  a 
course  of  measures  which  necessarily  put  at  ha- 
zard the  invaluable  market  of  a  great  and  grow- 
ing country,  disposed  to  cultivate  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages of  an  active  commerce. 

"  Other  councils  have  prevailed.  Our  moder- 
ation and  conciliation  have  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  encourage  perseverance,  and  to  enlarge 
pretensions.  We  behold  our  seafaring-  citizens 
still  the  daily  victims  of  lawless  violence,  com- 
mitted on  the  great  and  common  highway  of  na- 
tions, even  within  sight  of  the  country  which 
owes  them  protection.  We  behold  our  vessels 
freighted  with  the  products  of  our  soil  and  in- 
dustry, on  returning:  with  the  honest  proceeds  of 
them,  wrested  from  their  lawful  destinations,  con- 
fiscated by  prize-courts,  no  longer  the  organs  of 
public  law,  but  the  instruments  of  arbitrary 
edicts;  and  their  unfortunate  crews  dispersed 
and  lost,  or  forced,  or  inveigled,  in  British  ports, 
into  British  fleets;  whilst  argume 
ployed  in  support  of  these  aggressions 
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have  no  foundation  but  in  a  principle  equally 
supporting  a  claim  to  regulate  our  external  com- 
merce in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"  We  behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  state  of  war  against  the  United  States — 
and  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  a  state  of 
peace  towards  Great  Britain. 

"  Whether  the  United  States  shall  continue 
passive  under  these  progressive  usurpations,  and 
these  accumulating  wrongs;  or,  opposing  force  to 
force,  in  defence  of  their  natural  fights,  shall  com- 
mit a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  events;  avoiding  all  connections 
which  might  entangle  it  in  the  contests  or  views 
of  other  powers,  and  preserving  a  constant  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  an  honorable  re-establishment 
of  peace  and  friendship,  is  a  solemn  question, 
which  the  constitution  wisely  confides  to  the  le- 
gislative department  of  the  government.  In  re-* 
commending  it  to  their  early  deliberations,  I  am 
happy  in  the  assurance  that  the  decision  will  be 
worthy  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  councils  of  a 
virtuous,  a  free,  and  a  powerful  nation. 

"  Having  presented  this  view  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  witli  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  solemn  alternative  growing  out  of  them,  I 
proceed  to  remark,  that  the  communications  last 
made  to  congress,  on  the  subject  of  our  relation* 
with  France,  will  have  shown  that  since  the  revo- 
cation of  her  decrees  as  they  violated  the  neutral 
rights  of  the  United  States,  her  government  has 
authorised  illegal  captures  by  its  privateers  and 
public  ships,  and  that  other  outrages  have  been 

Eractised  on  our  vessels  and  our  citizens.  It  will 
ave  been  seen  also,  that  no  indemnity  had  been 
provided,  or  satisfactorily  pledged,  for  the  exten- 
sive spoliations  committed  under  the  violent  and 
retrospective  order  of  the  French  government 
against  the  property  of  our  citizens  seized  jWithin 
the  jurisdiction  of  France. 

"  I  abstain  at  this  time  from  recommending  to 
the  consideration  of  congress,  definitive  measures 
with  respect  to  that  nation,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  result  of  unclosed  discussions  between 
our  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris  and  the 
French  government,  will  speedily  enable  con- 
gress to  decide  with  greater  advantage  on  the 
course  due  to  the  rights,  the  interests,  the  honor 
of  our  country.  "  JAMES  MADISON. 

"  Washington,  June  1,  1812." 

The   following   is  the   act   which    was    read 
in  a  secret  sitting  of  the  two  houses  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  which  gave  rise  to   the  motion  that 
placed  the  two  countries  -in  a  state  of  war: — 
"  An  act,  declaring  war  between  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  de- 
pendencies thereof,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  their  territories. 
«  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and  house  of 
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representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  congress  assembled,  that  war  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  declared  to  exist  between  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  their  territories ;  and  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorised  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  the  same  into  ef- 
fect; and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  commissions  of  letters  of  marque 
and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall 
think  proper,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  United^ 
States,  against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of 
the  government  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects 
thereof. — June  18,  1812. — Approved. 

"  JAMES  MADISON." 

In  consequence  of  the  above  declaration  of 
war,  orders  were  issued,  July  31,  from  the  ad- 
miralty, to  all  commanding  officers  of  the  navy,  to 
detain  aud  send  in  all  American  vessels  what- 
ever. An  embargo  was  at  the  same  time  laid  on 
all  American  vessels  in  the  river,  and  an  order 
to  a  similar  effect  was  sent  off  to  all  the  out-ports. 

This  war  against  Great  Britain  had  several 
opponents  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Randolph, 
in  an  interesting  address  to  his  constituents,  thus 
concluded; — 

•"  Having  learned,  from  various  sources,  that  a 
declaration  of  war  would  be  attempted  on  Mon- 
day last  with  closed  doors,  I  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  endeavour,  by  an  exercise  of  my  constitu- 
tional functions,  to  arrest  this  heaviest  of  all  pos- 
sible calamities,  and  avert  it  from  our  ..unhappy 
country.  I  accordingly  made  the  effort  of  which 
I  now  give  you  the  result,  and  of  the  success  of 
which  you  will  already  have  been  informed  before 
these  pages  reach  you.  I  pretend  only  to  give 
the  substance  of  my  unfinished  arguments.  The 
glowing  words — the  language  of  the  heart — have 
passed  away  with  the  occasion  that  called  them 
forth:  they  are  no  longer  under  my  controul. 
My  design  is  simply  to  submit  to  you  the  views 
which  have  induced  me  to  consider  a  war  with 
England,  under  existing-  circumstances,  as  corn- 
porting  neither  with  the  interest  nor  the  honor  of 
the  American  people;  but  as  an  idolatrous  sacri- 
fice of  both,  on  the  altar  of  French  rapacity,  per- 
fidy, and  ambition.  France  has  for  years  past 
offered  us  terms  of  undefined  commercial  ar- 
rangement, at  the  price  of  a  war  with  England, 
which  hitherto  we  have  not  wanted  firmness  and 
virtue  to  reject.  The  price  is  now  to  be  paid. 

"  We  are  tired  of  holding  out;  and,  following 
(he  example  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe', 
entangled  in  the  artifices,  or  awed  by  the  power 
of  the  destroyer  of  mankind,  we  are  prepared  to 
become  instrumental  to  bis  projects  of  universal 
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dominion.  Before  these  pages  meet  your  eye,  BOOK  XI. 
the  last  republic  of  the  earth  will  have  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  tyrant,  and  become  a 
party  of  his  cause.  The  blood  of  American  free- 
men must  flow,  to  cement  his  power, — to  aid  in 
stifling  the  last  struggles  of  afflicted  and  perse- 
cuted man, — to  deliver  up  into  his  hands  the  pa- 
triots of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  establish  his 
empire  over  the  ocean,  and  over  the  land  that 
gave  our  forefathers  birth, — to  forge  our  own 
chains;  and  yet,  my  friends,  we  are  told,  as  we 
were  told  in  the  days  of  the  mad  ambition  of 
Mr.  Adams,  '  that  the  finger  of  heaven  points  to 
war.'  Yes,  the  finger  of  heaven  does  point  to 
war.  It  points  to  war,  as  it  points  to  the  mansion 
of  eternal  misery  and  torture, — as  to  a  flaming 
beacon,  warning  us  of  that  vortex  which  we  may 
not  approach  but  with  .certain  destruction.  It 
points  to  desolated  Europe,  and  warns  us  of  the 
chastisement  of  those  nations  who  have  offended 
against  the  justice,  and  almost  beyond  tlie  mercy 
of  heaven.  It  announces  the  wrath  to  come  upon 
those  who,  ungrateful  for  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence,— not  satisfied  with  peace,  liberty,  security, 
plenty  at  home, — fly,  as  it  were,  into  the  face  of 
the  most  high,  and  tempt  his  forbearance. 

"  To  you  I  can  speak  with  freedom,  and  it 
becomes  me  to  do  so;  nor  shall  I  be  deterred  by 
the  cavils  and  the  sneers  of  those  who  hold  as 
'  foolishness'  all  that  favours  not  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, from  expressing  fully  and  freely  these  sen- 
timents, which  it  has  pleased  God,  in  liis  mercy, 
to  engrave  upon  my  heart.  These  are  no  ordi- 
nary times.  The  state  of  the  world  is  unexam- 
pled. The  war  of  the  present  day  is  not  like 
that  of  our  revolution,  or  any  which  preceded  it, 
at  least,  in  modern  times.  It  is  a  war  against  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind  :  it  is  a  war,  of 
which  the  whole  human  race  are  the  victims,  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  lust  of  power  of  a  single 
individual. 

"  I  beseech  you,  put  it  to  your  own  bosoms, 
how  far  it  becomes  you  as  freemen,  as  Christians, 
to  give  your  aid  and  sanction  to  this  impious  and 
bloody  warfare  against  your  brethren  of  the  hu- 
man family.  To  such  among  you,  if  any  such 
there  be,  who  are  insensible  to  motives  not  more 
dignified  and  manly  than  they  are  intrinsically 
wise,  I  would  make  a  different  appeal.  I  adjure 
you,  by  the  regard  which  you  have  for  your  own 
security  and  property,  for  the  liberties  and  inhe- 
ritance of  your  children,  by  all  that  you  hold 
dear  and  sacred,  to  interpose  your  constitutional 
powers,  to  save  your  country  and  yourselves  from 
a  calamity,  the  issue  of  which  it  is  not  given  to 
human  foresight  to  divine. 

"  Ask  yourselves,  if  you  are  willing  to  become 

the  virtual  allies  of  Bonaparte?   Are  you  willing, 

for  the  sake  of  annexing  Canada  to  the  Northern 

States,  to  submit  to  that  overgrowing  system  of 
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BOOK  XI.    taxation,   which   sends   the   European    labourer 

. supperless  to  bed? — to  maintain,  by  the  sweat  of 

CHAP.  IV.  your  brow,  armies,  at  whose  hands  you  are  to  re- 
ceive a  future  master  ?  Suppose  Canada  ours,  is 
there  any  one  among  you  who  would  ever  be,  in 
any  respect,  the  better  for  if,  the  richer,  the  freer, 
the  happier,  the  more  secure  ?  And  is  it  for  a 
boon  like  this,  that  you  join  in  the  warfare  against 
the  liberties  of  man  in  the  other  hemisphere,  and 
put  your  own  in  jeopardy  ?" 

Mr.  Foster  is  said  to  have  recommended  that 
the  war,  in  the  first  instance,  should  not  be  pur- 
sued with  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  British,  under 
the  hope  that  conciliation  would  be  the  result,  as 
soon  as  the  real  intentions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment should  be  ascertained.  It  was  not  sup- 
posed, that,  of  the  American  army,  more  than  1,000 
men  were  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  the  discipline, 
and  undertake  the  duties  of  war ;  and  that  Sir 
George  Prerost,  with  8,000  men,  might  easily 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  republic.  Im- 
mediately after  war  was  declared,  Mr.  Foster 
demanded  and  received  his  passports. 

About  this  time  (July  31)  Sir  William  Scott 
pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  admiralty-court 
in  the  case  of  the  American  ship  Snipe,  the  ar- 
guments upon  which  had  lasted  for  several  days. 
"  The  captor  had  contended,  that  the  ship  was 
liable  to  condemnation,  under  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, she  having  been  taken,  on  the  '28th  of  March, 
1812,  entering  the  river  of  Bourdeaux ;  while,  on 
the  other   baud,  the   claimants    contended,    that 
those  orders  in  council  had  ceased  to  operate  be- 
fore the  capture,  on  account  of  a  French  decree, 
bearing  date  the  28th  of  April,  having  repealed 
the   Berlin   and  Milan   decrees,   to  which  those 
orders  had  only  been  retaliatory  measures,  which 
the  British  government  were   pledged  to  annul 
from  the   date  of  the  repeal    of  the  French  de- 
crees.    As  the  claimants  contended  that  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  were  actually  repealed  by 
the  French  decree  of  1811,  it   was  for  them  to 
prove  that  those  decrees   were  so  repealed,  and 
that  they  were  repealed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
impose  an  obligation  on  other  nations  to  take  no- 
tice  of  such   a  repeal.     This   sort  of  evidence, 
which  was  only  to  be  got  in  the  enemy's  country, 
was  perfectly  accessible  to  the  claimants  (if  any 
such  evidence  existed),  but  was  not  accessible  to 
the  captors.     The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had 
been  ushered  into  the   world   with   the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  published  in  the   French   official 
papers.     There  was  no  one    who    could    doubt 
their  existence  or  authenticity.     If  those  decrees 
were  intended  to  be  repealed,  why  were  they  not 
repealed  in  a  manner  equally  authentic  and  offi- 
cial ?     In  the  said  month  of  March,  they  were, 
however,  officially  spoken  of  by  the  French  go- 
vernment aa  not  only  being  in   existence,  but  as 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.     If  that  word 


carried  any  meaning,  it  must  imply  that  the 
French  government  would  not  abandon  those 
decrees.  Those  decrees  had  been  promulgated 
to  the  world  in  the  most  authentic  and  public 
manner ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  intention  of 
repealing  them,  it  might  be  expected,  on  every 
principle  of  good  faith  and  honest  policy,  that 
the  revocation  should  be  made  equally  public,  or, 
at  least,  that  it  should  be  made  public  to  all  those 
whom  it  might  concern.  The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  by  no  means  recognized  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  instrument  put  into  their  hands 
on  the  20th  of  May,  or  acknowledged  that  paper 
as  a  bona  fide  decree  of  repeal,  bearing  the  date 
prefixed  to  it ;  but  revolted  the  orders  in  council, 
as  a  measure  of  conciliation  to  America.  The 
date  of  this  paper  was  neither  subsequent  to  his 
majesty's  declaration  of  the  21st  of  April,  nor  had 
it  been  publicly  promulgated,  nor  had  it  been 
acted  upon.  To  meet  the  terms  of  the  declara- 
tion of  April,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  generally,  and  not 
merely  with  respect  to  America.  It  ought  to 
have  been  unconditional,  and  its  authenticity  re- 
gularly proved.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  title-deed 
under  wnich  the  parties  claimed:  and  its  authen- 
ticity was,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  proved 
by  them.  The  paper  had  no  appearance  of  au- 
thenticity on  the  face  of  it,  as  it  bore  dale  in 
April,  1811,  and  had  never  been  produced  or 
heard  of  till  May,  1812. 

"  An  untrue  dale  being  found  attached  to  it  was 
a  falsification  of  a  fatal  nature,  when  the  decep- 
tion was  evidently  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
fraud.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  instrument  never  had  existence,  until  the 
French  government,  had  received  the  declaration 
of  the  21st  of  April.  There  was  no  individual 
who  ventured  to  assertany  knowledge  of  its  pre- 
vious existence.  In  the  warm  controversy  which 
had  taken  place  between  America  and  this  coun- 
try on  the  subject,  the  correspondence  on  our 
part  consisted  very  much  of  a  demand  for  the 
production  of  any  authentic  document  repealing 
those  decrees.  No  such  document  was  known 
by  the  American  minister;  no  such  document 
was  known  to  the  tribunals,  or  prize-courts  of 
France  ;  or  to  those  persons  who  were  principally 
affected  by  it.  He  would  be  doing  a  great  injus- 
tice, indeed,  to  Mr.  Russel,  if  he  were  to  attri- 
bute his  silence,  upon  this  head,  to  any  thing  but 
his  complete  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  document:  he  was  the  American  minister  in 
France,  at  the  date  of  this  decree,  and  yet  he 
had  never  made  any  allusion  to  such  a  document, 
in  answer  to  the  many  pressing  solicitations  which 
had  been  made  to  him  to  procure  evidence  of  the 
repeal.  When  the  ruler  of  France  chose  to  send 
this  paper  into  the  world,  antedated  by  above  a 
year,  it  was  evidently  one  of  those  exorbitant  de- 
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mands  which  that  person  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  court  would 
not  now  admit  farther  proof  of  such  a  document 
having'  been  in  existence ;  such  proof  could  only 
be  sought  in  the  officinajruudis,  whence  the  fa- 
brication first  issued,  w.ith  every  stain  of  inbred 
corruption  on  its  front.  It  appeared  that  the 
French  ruler  left  the  question  of  restitution  of 
American  vessels  to  be  determined  by  his  special 
pleasure.  Now  this  country  did  demand,  and 
bad  a  right  to  demand,  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  and  definite  rule  of  law,  acting  in  a  clear 
and  definite  manner;  and  that  matters  of  this  sort 
should  not  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  or 
perpetual  fluctuation.  It,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him,  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  legal 
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revocation  of  those  decrees  had  taken  place;  and  BOOK  XI. 
that  the  instrument  relied  upon  by  the  claimants, 
as  their  title-deed,  had  no  marks  of  authenticity 
about  it,  but  was  evidently  fabricated  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  He  should  determine  on  the  case 
before  him,  and  on  all  those  that  depended  on  the 
same  principle,  that  the  instrument,  purporting  to 
be  a  French  decree,  dated  in  April,  1811,  did  not 
take  those  cases  out  of  the  general  operation  of 
the  law,  as  described  in  the  orders  in  council ; 
and  that,  therefore,  those  vessels  captured  under 
them,  before  the  20th  of  May,  1812,  could  not  be 
discharged  from  their  operation.  It  was  only  to 
the  vessels  captured  after  the  20th  of  May,  that 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  applied." 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Conduct  of  the  United  States  retaliated. — Commencement  of  Hostilities  by  an  American  Squa- 
dron.— Gallant  Conduct  of  the  Belvidera  English  Frigate. — Captures  of  several  American 
Privateers. — Posture  of  Affairs  on  the  Canadian  Lines. — Disturbances  at  Baltimore. — Murder  of 
General  Linyan. — Interesting  Extractfrom  Hanson's  Letter. 


As  the  conduct  of  America  demanded  retalia- 
tion, the  following-  resolutions  took  place  at  the 
court  at  Curlton-house,  October  13,  his  royal 
highness  the  prince-regent  present  in  council. 

"  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  information 
having  been  received  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  his  majesty,  and  of  the  issue  of  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  by  the  said  government 
against  his  majesty,  and  his  subjects,  an  order  in 
council,  bearing  date  the  31st  of  July  last,  was 
issued,  directing  that  American  ships  and  goods 
should  be  brought  in,  and  detained  till  further 
orders.  And  whereas  his  royal  highness  the 
prince-regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  forebore,  at  that  time,  to 
direct  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  be  issued 
against  the  ships,  goods,  and  citizens  of  the  said 
United  States  of  America,  under  the  expectation 
that  the  said  government  would,  upon  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  order  in  council  of  the  23d  of  June 
last,  forthwith  recal  and  annul  the  said  declara- 
tion of  war  against  his  majesty,  and  also  annul 
the  said  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal : 

"  And  whereas  the  said  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  upon  due  notification 
to  them  of  the  said  order  in  council  of  the  23d 
of  June  last,  did  not  think  fit  to  recal  the  said 
declaration  of  war  and  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  but  have  proceeded  to  condemn,  and  per- 


sisted in  condemning,  the  ships  and  property  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  as  prize  of  war,  and  have  re- 
fused to  ratify  a  suspension  of  arms  agreed  upon 
between  Lieutenant-general  Sir  George  Prevost, 
his  majesty's  governor-general  of  Canada,  and 
General  Dearborn,  commanding  the  American 
forces  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  directed  hostilities  to  be  recom- 
menced in  that  quarter: 

"  His  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  act- 
ing in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  majesty's  privy-council, 
has  hereby  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, that  general  reprisals  be  granted  against 
the  ships,  goods,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  others  inhabiting  within  the  terri- 
tories thereof  (save  and  except  any  vessels  to 
which  his  majesty's  license  has  been  granted,  or 
which  have  been  directed  to  be  released  from  the 
embargo,  and  have  not  terminated  the  original 
voyage,  on  which  they  were  detained  and  re- 
leased), so  that  as  well  his  majesty's  fleets  and 
ships,  as  also  all  other  ships  and  vessels  that  shall 
be  commissioned  by  letters  of  marque,  or  general 
reprisals,  or  otherwise,  by  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  lord-high-admi- 
ral  of  Great  Britain,  shall  and  may  lawfully  seize 
all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  or  others  inhabiting  within 
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BOOK  XI.  the  territories  thereof,  and  bring  the  same  to 
judgment  in  any  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  within 
CHAP.  V.  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  and  to  that  end  his  ma- 
jesty's advocate-general,  with  the  advocate  of  the 
admiralty,  are  forthwith  to  prepare  the  draught  ef 
a  commission,  and  present  the  same  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince-regent,  at  this  board,  autlio- 
•ising  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office 
>f  lord-high-admiral,  or  any  person  or  persons  by 
them  empowered  and  appointed,  to  issue  forth 
and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  to  any 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  others  whom  the  said 
commissioners  shall  deem  fitly  qualified  in  that 
behalf,  for  the  apprehending,  seizing,  and  taking 
the  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  or  others  inhabiting  within 
the  countries,  territories,  or  dominions  thereof 
(except  as  aforesaid);  and  that  such  powers  and 
clauses  be  inserted  in  the  said  commission  as  have 
been  usual,  and  are  according  to  former  prece- 
dents ;  and  his  majesty's  advocate-general,  with 
the  advocate  of  the  admiralty,  are  also  forthwith 
to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  commission,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince- 
regent,  at  this  board,  authorising  the  said  com- 
missioners, for  executing  the  office  of  lord-high- 
admiral,  to  will  and  require  the  high  court  of 
admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  lieutenant 
and  judge  of  the  said  court,  his  surrogate  or  sur- 
rogates, as  also  the  several  courts  of  admiralty 
within  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  take  cogni- 
zance of,  and  judicially  proceed  upon,  all  and  all 
manner  of  captures,  seizures,  prizes,  and  reprisals 
of  all  ships  and  goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  admiralty,  and  the  laws 
of  nations,  to  adjudge  and  condemn  all  such 
ships,  vessels,  and  goods,  as  shall  belong  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  or  to  others  inhabiting  within 
the  countries,  territories,  arid  dominions  thereof 
(except  as  aforesaid) ;  and  that  such  powers  and 
clauses  be  inserted  in  the  said  commission  as  have 
been  usual,  and  are  according  to  former  prece- 
dents ;  and  they  are  likewise  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  at 
this  board,  a  draught  of  such  instructions  as  may 
be  proper  to  be  sent  to  the  courts  of  admiralty,  in 
his  majesty's  foreign  governments  and  planta- 
tions, for  their  guidance  herein;  as  also  another 
draught  of  instructions,  for  such  ships  as  shall 
be  commissioned  for  the  purpose  above-men- 
tioned. 

"  His  royal  highness  the  prince-regent  is  ne- 
vertheless pleased  hereby  to  declare,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  that  nothing  in 
this  order  contained  shall  be  understood  to  recal 
or  affect  the  declaration  which  his  majesty's  naval 
commander  on  the  American  station  has  been 


authorised  to  make  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America — namely,  that  his 
royal  highness,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
arrest  the  calamities  of  war,  has  authorised  the 
said  commander  to  sign  a  convention,  recalling 
and  annulling,  from  a  day  to  be  named,  all  hostile 
orders  issued  by  the  respective  governments,  with 
a  view  of  restoring,  without  delay,  the  relations  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"  From  the  court  at  Carl  ton-house,  the  13th  of 
October,  1812. 

"  CASTLEREAGH.  BATHURST. 

N.  VANSITTART.  MELVILLE. 

CHARLES  LONG.  SIDMODTH." 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  American  government  having  fitted  out 
a  fleet,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  hostilities  were 
commenced  by  an  action  with  the  Belvidera 
English  frigate,  which  little  vessel  gallantly  re- 
sisted an  American  squadron.  The  following 
account  of  this  engagement  was  written  by  an 
officer  on-board  his  majesty's  ship  Belvidera, 
dated  Halifax,  June  27. 

"  You  will  perceive  by  reports,  which  doubtless 
have  reached  England,  that  our  little  vessel  can 
do  something  for  her  country.  The  event  has 
been  fortunate,  and  a  source  of  joy  and  happiness 
to  us. — On  the  23d.  at  day-light,  five  sail  were  seen 
in  chase  of  a  merchantman,  all  standing  before  the 
wind.  We  chased,  and  discovered  them  to  be 
men-of-war.  The  tables  were  soon  turned,  by 
p.nr  being  chased:  at  twelve  o'clock,  tlie  head- 
most ship,  the  President,  was  within  gun-shot  and 
an  half;  the  United  States  within  two  gun-shots  ; 
and  the  Essex  about  three  gun-shots.  At  half- 
past  twelve,  the  President  topped  his  spritsail-yard 
to  windward.  We  then  expected  a  shot,  but  all  re- 
mained quiet;  piped  to  dinner.  The  President  was 
at  some  distance  till  three  o'clock,  when  she  began 
to  draw  on  us,  having  gut  the  wind  first;  the  whole 
of  us  being  before  the  wind:  at  about  ten  minutes 
before  four,  she  then  being  three  cables'  length 
from  us,  she  gave  us  a  shot  right  through  the  rud- 
der coat,  which  damaged  the  rudder;  two  more 
shots  were  fired,  the  second  of  which  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  several  others.  This  shot 
being  of  a  bad  quality,  it  split  into  about  fifty 
pieces.  One  of  these  men,  who  died  twenty-four 
hours  after  of  his  wounds,  had  his  arms  amputated 
high  up,  and  would  have  lived,  had  not  two  of  his 
ribs  been  fractured,  and  driven  into  his  lungs; 
notwithstanding  which,  after  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  he  wanted  to  go  on  deck  to  have  another 
shot  at  the  cowards  (so  he  termed  them.)  The 
rest  of  the  wounded  have  inerely  flesh-wbuhds, 
except  one,  who  has  a  large  splinter  in  the  knee, 
but  will  not  lose  the  limb.  Our  captain,  officers, 
and  men,  were  cool  and  determined.  The  fine 
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fellows  asked  the  captain,  if  they  should  give  it 
them. 

«  Poor  Captain  Byron  has  received  a  violent 
contusion  in  toe  upper  and  inside  part  of  the  thigh, 
which  by  the  surgeon's  account  will  turn  to  an 
abscess,  and  will  be  well  in  about  a  fortnight.  The 
President's  commander  is  a  coward — he  might 
have  been  alongside  of  us  had  he  chosen  it.  He 

fave  us  seven  or  eight  broadsides,  independent  of 
is  bow  guns;  we  tickled  him  with  four,  and  only 
four  stern-chasers,  which  were  well  applied  to  his 
bows;  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  many  of  the  yankeys  have  left  off 
messing.  Our  stern  is  cut  much  with  their  grape, 
but  that  did  not  kill  any  men.  Six  shots  struck 
our  counter;  one  went  through  our  main-top-mast, 
and  another  through  our  cross-jack  yard,  from 
their  trying  to  disable  us  in  our  rigging,  and  we 
to  hull  them.  The  annexed  is  a  statement  of  our 
weight  of  metal,  as  compared  with  that  of  our 
American  antagonists: — Belvidera,  twenty-six 
eighteen-pounders,  two  nine-pounders,  fourteen 
thirty-two-pounders,  forty-two  guns. — President 
frigate,  mounting  sixty-four  guns,  twelve  and 
twenty-four-pounders;  Constitution,  fifty-four 
guns;  United  States,  fifty -four  guns;  Essex,  not 
certain ;  Argus,  twenty  guns." 

His  majesty's  ship  Acasta  captured  the  Ameri- 
can privateer  brig  Curlew,  pierced  for  twenty 
guns,  but  having  only  sixteen  on-board,  with  a 
complement  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  men. 
The  sloop  Colibri  captured  the  American  ship 
privateer  Catherine,  from  Boston,  out  eight  days, 
a  beautiful  and  well-equipped  ship,  pierced  for 
sixteen  guns,  mounting  fourteen  long  six-poun- 
ders, and  a  complement  of  eighty-eight  men,  com- 
manded by  Francis  A.  Burnham;  she  had  one 
man  killed,  and  one  wounded;  her  men  ran  below, 
which  accounts  for  their  suffering  so  small  a  loss. 
The  sloop  Emulous  captured  the  American  pri- 
vateer brig  Gossamer,  of  fourteen  carriage-guns, 
with  one  hundred  men;  she  left  Boston  on  the 
24th  of  August,  had  made  one  capture,  the  ship 
Mary  Anne  of  Greenock,  from  Jamaica  bound  to 
Quebec. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  majesty's  ship  Alert  was 
captured  by  the  American  frigate  Essex,  (Aug. 
18.)  The  captain  of  the  Essex  ingeniously  em- 
ployed the  Alert  as  a  cartel,  by  which  expedient, 
she  was  secure  from  re-capture;  otherwise  she 
would  probably  have  been  re-laken  before  she 
had  reached  the  American  port  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland. 

The  British  armed  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
had  beru  lying  at  Fort  Erie,  left  her  moorings 
soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  received, 
and  proceeded  up  the  lake;  and  afterwards  lay 
at  Fort  Maiden,  the  great  depot  of  Indian  sup- 
plies. His  majesty's  sloop  of  war  Hunter  went 
up  the  straits  of  Mackina,  passed  kito  Lake  Mi- 
' 


chigau,  and   captured  an   American    merchant-   BOOK  XI. 
vessel. 

General  Brock,  president  of  the  parliament  of  ('"*r.  V. 
Upper  Canada,  acting  governor  of  the  province  "" 
and  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces 
in  Upper  Canada,  was  early  in  July  at  Newark,  su- 
perintending the  various  defences  on  the  river. 
This  able  and  experienced  officer  came  from 
Little  York  soon  after  hearing  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  was  believed,  with  a  serious  intention 
of  attacking  Fort  Niagara;  but,  contrary  to  what 
had  been  reported,  he  made  no  demand  of  a  sur- 
render. 

Expecting  a  descent  from  the  American  army, 
the  Canadians  had,  for  several  days,  been  removing 
their  families  and  effects  from  the  river  into  the 
interior.  At  Newark,  Queeuston,  and  other  villages 
on  the  river,  there  were  no  inhabitants  left,  except 
a  few  civil  officers  and  soldiers.  An  immense 
quantity  of  specie,  plate,  &c.  from  various  parts  of 
the  province,  had  also  been  boxed  up,  and  destined, 
for  Quebec. 

The  British  bad  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
regular  troops  stationed  between  the  lakes,  from 
Fort  George  to  Fort  Erie.  These  men  were  ge- 
nerally those  who  had  seen  service  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  militia  of  the  province 
were  ordered  out  en  masse. 

The  British  had  more  than  one  hundred  pieces 
of  flying,  field,  and  garrison  artillery,  in  the  dif- 
ferent defences  on  the  Niagara  river.  Fort  Erie 
bad  been  strengthened  considerably.  There  was 
also  a  small  battery  on  the  point  below  Chip- 
pawa,  mounted  with  two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
calculated  to  play  upon  toe  store-house  and  mills 
of  Scblosser.  Below  the  falls  there  was  a  small 
stone  battery,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  lower  ladder  formerly  stood.  A  rifleman  who 
had  deserted  from  the  other  side,  and  crossed  the 
river  immediately  below  the  falls,  on  a  pine  log, 
stated,  that  but  a  little  way  from  the  battery  up 
the  river,  a  field-piece  was  stationed  in  the  bushes 
in  order  to  fire  into  'Schlosser  village.  On  the 
hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the  stone  battery,  were 
placed  two  eighteen-pounders.  The  ladders  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  were  taken  up.  During  a 
thick  foggy  morning,  four  British  soldiers,  who 
stood  as  sentinels  on  the  river,  near  Fort  St. 
George, swam  over  to  the  American  shore:  three 
of  them  brought  over  their  arms. 

An  American  force  having  crossed  the  river 
under  General  Hull,  hostilities  commenced  oh 
the  borders  of  Canada.  At  this  time  war  was  an 
employment  so  new  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  humble  operations  of  General  Hull 
and  his  army  were  given  with  the  most  minute  de- 
tail; and  the  driving  in  of  a  few  advanced-po"sis 
actually  delivered  in  a  tone  of  triumph  not  unwor- 
thy a  German  campaign.  The  American  force, 
composed  entirely  of  the  neighbouring  militia, 
11  A 
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HOOK  XI.  pMied  the  rn.i  on  Ihe  iii|'lil  "I  "I"'  Hlh  of  July, 
lit  (In-  (own  dl  Sandwich,  two  mile-,  below  Detroit; 
llir  Itnti-li  out  posts  ha\mi'  IH-I-II  wilhdiawu  ill' 
lil(;lil  Ill-tore.  <>n  ill.  IHth,  till)  Nllllldurd  of  till) 
I  lilt,  il  Slnli-s  was  elected  ill  <  'iimidii,  mill  :i  pro- 

«-l;iiii.iii..ii  published,  mi  iiiun  llir  <  'anaiban  militia 
to  retire  to  III.  it    homes,    mill  promiNlliL;  peaceable 
mil  fiicmlK  in-.iliiiciit    In  the  inhabitants  on    con 
illlion     nl    nriili.ilily.      <  'nnsiderahle    li-iir    seemed 

10  Ii  i\.     lii-i-n    entertained   of  llu-   junction   ill'  Ihe 
Indian*   Mitli  tin-    Mulish;  iiuil   (hi-  procliimnlion 
declared,  lliul  il  they  were  onrr  bronchi  forward, 
no  ijii.nii-1  was  lo  In-  ;M\CII.     Tin-  in  xi  o|ii-rittion 
was  lo  ln>  tin  allai  k  mi  I'Virl    Midden,  ii  work  rc- 

|   if..   :i!i'il  .is    ol   colr.llli-i;ilill-   sllrll^lll.        Till-   pas- 

n«g«  ol  tin-  river  gave  rise  lo  mi  iill'iiir  between 
tb«  mlvniu-i-  ol'  llu  Aim-in  mis.  amnunlin-;  lo  MOO, 
anil  tin-  llnli-li  mill  Indian*.  On  (III1  lii  si  M;- lit 
ol  their  enemy,  (In-  liuli.-ins  Ili-il  into  a  wnnil,  mill 
llir  Itnlixli  followed  llirni,  with  llio  IIIMH  nl HIM-  or 
jwo  killed:  lint  ilown  lo  lln  •J'Jd,  no  iiinv  i  <ni  MI 

.i|i|ii-.oi'i|    lo   liavi-   Ill-l-ll     made;    mill   (il-licrill   Hull, 

l>y  building  Nock-hoiiMcs,  and  forming  entrenched 

«-Ulli|is,    Mi-i-iiii-il  to    In-  labomini;    iiml. -i    Nome    ap 

pi  eh.-nsioiis  for  IIJN  own  security. 

<.ieul  mils  were  now  occasioned  liy  tin-  pub- 
lu-  limn  of  n  journal  called  tin-  ••  Federal  itepuh- 

lirmi."    A  mull  WI»H  excited  lo  assassinate  (he  |ml> 

11  In  i     mil    ,  ,hh,is.       Alionl   nun-  o'rlii<-k    ill    ni^lil, 

mi  attempt  wan  made  to  destroy  Mr.  Hanson's 
house m  South  (  liarlcs-.Hlreel. 

I'lie  editorH  liami",  aulifi|ialeil  (lie  alliick,  liail 
ii-liloveil  all  llii-  liiiiniiii.  .  and  hail  rolliTh-il  a 
number  of  their  I'rii-ndH  from  (lie  fi-di-nd  rouniies, 
aiiioni;  wlioin  wi-rr  (ioni'ralu  I  .re  mill  l.ne'Mii,  ol 
\  ii<>,  1 1 H  a  anil  (  iroi  •;.• el  own.  'I 'III-  moli  foil  Id  make 

ni|iiesMion    on    (lie  liouvo,    only    lueakinv;    the 

uimliiHs  mill  slimes.  I'lvi-ry  lime  llu-y  allaik.d 
llu-y  wi-vi-  lii.  il  ii|ion,  and  Iwo  weie  killed,  and  n 
niiinlii  i  wonnili-il.  '!'..«  anls  moi  IIIIIL;,  uhiiiil.  forty 
inlaiilry,  and  twenty  lioisenu'ii,  assemliled  and 
lined  (lie  Nlreel  ill  front  of  tin-  house,  at  wllieli  lime 
till-  :;ieali'sl  liurl  of  the  nollle  defelidiTN  ol  I  lie  house 
issiu-d  out  III  tin-  rear,  while  those  moie  imme- 
diately conn-rued  remained,  and  told  (^-neral 
Sinker  and  tin-  mayor,  thai  ilu-y  were  willing  to 
deliver  lliemselvi-N  up  lo  tin-  civil  iititliorily,  pro- 
vided tllrir  snli'ty  «as  .;uaranleed  liy  tin-  yt'iicral 
mid  the  mayor.  This  WMN  done:  and  the  troops 
btting  formed  inlo  u  hollow  ^ipi  ne.  they  opened 
the  door,  .mil  were  man  In-d  to  jml.  Tilt-  folln\\  in^- 
K'enilrincn  Mrnl  lo  prmon: — \Vm.  Sehroeder.  John 
TliompMin,  d'.-neral  Harry  Lie  (of  Virginia), 
^'.  It.  (tend.  Odin  Sprint;,  Henry  Kenn.dv. 
<'hailes  K,-,,,,..  ||rll,v  \,.|s(1Ili  Jo'hii  I-].  Hail, 
(ieor-e  Wmeln -sii-r,  IVrejvrilie  U'arlield,  Alexan- 
der <'.  Hanson  (eiliior),  (i'eoru-.>  Kii-liardN,  Ivlward 
(.'wynn, David  Uofflnftn, Horatio Biglow, Ephmhn 

(•'.lilher.    Will.  <i'ailhi'r,    Jaeoh    Sehh  y.     ,>lark   I '. 

I'rin^le,  Daniel  !>l  urray,  Richard  S.  C'rubli,  James 


l,IIHran.  Alionl  the  lime  the  d  ..ops  assemliled,  the 
moli  had  proenrrd  a'l-pouniler  to  lire  on  the  IIOIIKI-, 
'ml  were  prt-venled  from  iisin^  il  liy  the  military. 
'I  lie  Iroops  had  lieen  nnleied  out  for  (lie  pmlee- 

tion  of  (he  priMon,  mid  lo  keep  the  peai-«;  of  (he 
'•ily;  Iml,  lo  (heir  disgrace,  ihe)  refused.  Tin- 
in  \l  day  the  moli  lie  •  III  jail,  and  fell  willi  the 
fattr  of  cannibal*  on  twenty  six  unainied  |insoneni, 

anil  In  il  llu  in  will)  dllliM  until  no  MJirn*  of  life 
lemamed,  when  lliey  left  (hem,  lliinlunv  tl-i-y  had 
fully  Completed  the  bloody  deed  :  pi  ovidriilinlly 
they  all,  m  it  -Inn  I  lime,  shoued  HI^IIK  of  die,  ex- 
ri-pl  Cii-hi-riil  I  iii»:m,  who  never  recovered:  he 
i  man  nf  L;II  al  mllii.-in-e  in  In-,  county,  hav- 
ing li.-eii  formerly  collector  of  tin-  customs  at 
(jrortfclown,  to\\  liich  oliii-e  he  had  lieen  appointed 
liy  d'eneial  \Vas|iin«.-l'in,  of  whom  he  w;m  a  favn 
iile,  and  v\  ho  used  freipieiilly  lo  visit  him.  lie 
wan  ahoiit  sev.  uly  year*  of  H£o  when  his  skull 
WHH  spin  open. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  reserved  for  a  public  sjiec- 
laclc.  After  liealini;  hill),  they  put  him  into  a  carl, 
mid  rolled  him  in  far  and  lealhers,  KC|  tin-  leathern 
in  a  Id.i/r,  and  at  last  lodged  him  in  the  watch- 
house.  They  Mill  kept  htm  conlined,  with  his 
tar  and  featherx  on  him.  The  mayor  and  other 
influential  characters'  of  the  party  endeavoured  lo 
H'H  htm  from  llieill,  bill  without  elfect.  d'eneral 
Harry  Lee  died,  and  lillle  hopes  wen-  cnlerlamcd 
of  the  lives  of  others.  Mr.  Hanson,  with  llirei: 
or  four  others,  jumped  amongst  ihe  m.ili,  m  the 
lohliy  of  the  pri.-on,  and  escaped. 

A  general  and  unbounded  inilifjfiialioii  at  the 
inhuman  murder  of  (ieneral  l.iiej.ni  pert  ailed 
^lontn-oinery  and  other  parts  of  (he  stale.  The. 
maii.;led  corpse  of  this  general  had  been  thrown 
out  of  prison  on  the  earth,  where  it  lay  exposed 
till  the  middle  of  the  nexl  day,  when  il  way  ob- 
i  .m.  d  and  buried  by  a  relative.  Many  of  the 
<  ilt/ens  put  on  mom  nor;  for  him,  declanni;  they 
would  not  lay  it  aside  until  his  death  wno  properly 
avenged. 

At  this  lime  Johnson,  the  Mayor  of  Itallimore, 
iKsued  a  proclaiiialion  m  I  lie  jf&Ulpartean  style, 
threatening,  ••summarily  lo  punish  the  unions 
and  ill-disposed."  The  following  interoKtin^  <-\ 
trad  of  a  letter  Iroin  A.  < '.  Hanson,  daled  near 
Baltimore,  An^usl  ;i,  will  best  convey  to  the 
reader's  ennceptioii  the  then  dislra.  led  s(al<  of 
all'airN : — 

"  Next  lo  the  death  of  (ieneral  l.in^an.  wlio.se 
exit  was  noble  and  truly  characteristic,  the  panu 
prevailini;  amoni;-  the  federalists,  m  and  near  I!  il- 
limore,  has  Ninitten  my  heart  more  seterely  than 
all  the  wrongs  and  suft'eringw  intlicled  by  the  blind 
and  ferocious  a^'enU  of  malignant,  cowardly, 
blood-thirmty  enemies,  shclteniii;-  lliemselves  lor  a 
lime  behind  mi  irrespoiiHible  bandilli.  —  My 
Hounds,  it  is  true,  arc  numerous  and  severe,  but 
they  n  .ich  not  my  iiund,  nor  give  a  moment's  un- 
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or  jrrief,  but  the  (-loom  and  (it 
•inif;  the  body  of  federalists  within  the  sphere 
of  l'-iltiiii'ii<:  influence,  i  flame  my  very  bruin,  and 
are  M  a  thon-and  darker*  aimed  at  iny  heart. 
'1  lie  I  '•  Msene  in  tv<  emporium  of  Maryland, 
originating  demotislrably  at  Washington,  and 
ji,  :<)•  !»-,  i:rtr  \  =i  |,ariy  question,  I  consider  merely 
lli<  coalmen'*  inent  of  a  iout/  *erie*  of  struggles, 
to  term.:,:.!'  happily  "r  unfortunately  for  lli«-  coun- 
try, **  men  <>(  r<  "(>'•'  lability,  property,  and  talent*, 
peifotm  the  |.  T(H  assigned  them  by  patriotism. 
If  they  look  o-i  fjuiefly,  or  rather  fly  their  posts, 
aW permit  a  hundredth  part  of  'the  population  of  any 
given  place:,  and  ibat  toocompotted  of  pickpocket*, 
footpad*,  foreijiii  vagabonds,  aud  plivateenn<  n,  to 
usurp  tbe  government,  they  may  blame  themselves 
when  their  property,  persons,  and  families,  are 
disposed  of  by  the  Mime  rule*  of'  nummary  adju- 
dicat; 

"Of  my  friend*  and  fellow-martyrs,  when  I  nay 
they  would  vi<;  with  the  picked  ineri  of  I>:onida*, 
fact*  willattckitlietruthoftbeaMertioii.  Although 
tb«y  liid  not  fclept  for  Ihirty-aix  bourn,  to  the  la«t 
nt,  tbey  were  cheerful,  couverftible,  and 
•ometiiiieo  f(ay.  >ot  «  vcn  when  tlut  forcing  of 
the  jail-door  wan  announced  by  the  ravage  yell  of 
the  mob,  nor  when  they  carae  lo  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  which  we  were  confined,  wan  there  a 
look,  a  whisper,  or  motion  of  the  body,  expretttirc 
of  Miy  tbin^  but  cool,  collected  courage,  and  con- 
tempt of  d'-atb.  A  <Jifi<  rent  rondu'-t  wan  not  to 
be  «:x[,'-it«d  <,f  men,  nho  had  embarked  in  *uch  a 
came,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  coiue- 
r|uence«,  though  they  never  could  have  anticipated 
be  i  ni;  delivered  over  In  tlie  executioner,  through 
the  inhuman  treachery  of  the  civil  authorities. 


The  liberty  of  the  prewi,  the  Mcurity  of  property 
and  pi  mou,  the  right*,  civil  and  political,  belong- 
ing to  the  UK  . iu< -i  citizen,  the  very  priiuipleii  and 
privilege*,  for  the  a*vriiou  and  defence  of  which 
the  war  of  ind<-pendeiice  wai  declared,  we  ha/l 
pledged  ournelveH  to  maintain,  and  at  the  rink  of 
our  liven,  and  at  every  extremity  not  forbidden  by 
the  lawn.  With  the  mob  aud  civil  authority  united 
againut  an,  the  content  wa»  indeed  unequal. — 
However,  my  nituation  allow*  me  to  add  but  little. 
All  my  partner*  in  persecution  aud  Nuffering, 
whom  I  have  *eeu  or  heard  from  nince  the  UUMMU 
ere,  agree  in  ancnbing  ttteir  injurie*  to  the  *ame 
>oei,.  The  name»  of  toe  mayor,  General  Strieker, 
and  John  Montgomery,  are  firwt  on  the  catalogue 
of  tbe  perfidiouN,  barbarou*  woruter* ;  and  it  will 
appear,  that  tbe  advice  of  tbe  latter,  dictated  by 
cowardice,  produced  tbe  catastrophe. 

M  My  writing  to  you  i*  more  of  an  experiment 
than  otherwise,  and  I  cannot  dictate, ax  no  one  will 
be  my  amanuen»i«,  tfce  doctor*  and  nunken  all 
uniting  in  their  vow»,  that  I  *hall  not  wnU:  or  talk, 
and  /  can  do  neither  without  danger. 

'•'•  I  bare  MX  wound*  ou  tb«  bead,  either  of 
which  are  *ufficiently*«vere  to  induce  an  irirlaouna* 
tioo  of  tbe  brain,  without  great  care.  Both  c/illar- 
bone*  are  burl.  Tbe  extremity  of  the  iiomal  bone 
injured,  arid  excessively  painful.  '(be  breast 
bruised,  and  now  painful.  The  fore-finger  of  tbe 
right  hand  broken,  and  the  whole  hard  injured, 
having  been  twice  mabbed,  once  through,  with  a 
pen-knife ;  and  tbe  nose  broken. — Tbe«e  are  tbe 
injuries  I  bare  received,  bat  they  do  not  gin  me 
half  tbe  pain  that  th«  despondency  of  ray  political 
friends  inflict*," 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Extract*  frvm.  a  flernvritU  adilre.ued  to  the  Prendent  of  t/m  United  State**— Lift  of  American 
I>I/:>-H   nnil.  tint ,',i}i-il  h>/  hit  Majettift  Veuelt. — InrffttUual  Attujnjit*  of  fommmlvn- 
vjxm  tin-  HI  Iritlcrd. — Ridiculi/u*  f  'i/mplimtntt  paid  to  Captain  Hull,ftrr  th*.  Capture  qf 

l.n  (,»,,,,,,,-. — H<mmal,l<-  Af/viiiul  >,j'  fjiif.i'i.n  Dacret. — Attack  i/n  Canada. — 6'«//««/r//  ';/  //.•- 
Li.r//uh. — I'rtridt-Ht'ii  Mf-.tHHi/f  n, 


',<•  r  I..VX)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 

Rcekingham,    in   New   Hampshire,  addressed   a 

memorial  t/>  the  President  of  the  I  nited  .States  on 

-(h  of  August,  from  which  the  following  are 

"  We  bare  witnessed,  with  sincere  and  deep 
regret,  a  system  of  policy  pursued  by  tbe  general 
goremmeut,  from  tbe  embargo  of  1H07  to  the 


i  our  view, 


present  time,  tending  most  obviously,  m  our 
to  tbe   destruction   of    tbe   eommeree  of 

MMMU 

"  The  alarm  excited  in  our  minds  by  tbe  fa- 
vorite and  long-continued  «  f{« 
is  raised  still  bibber  by  the  late  i)«laration  of 
war  against  Great  liriiain;  an  event  which,  we 
believe,  in  the  present  defenceless  a'rctunstance« 
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BOOK  xl.  of  the  country,  will  be  productive  of  evils  of  in- 

calculable  magnitude. 

«  The  impressment  of  our  seamen,  which  forms 
the  most  plausible  and  popular  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  war,  we  believe  to  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  great  misrepresentation.  The  number  of 
these  cases  has  been  extravagantly  exaggerated. 
Every  inquiry  on  the  subject  strengthens  our 
conviction,  that  the  reputed  number  bear  little 
relation  to  the  true  number.  We  are  among 
those  to  whom  instances  of  impressment,  if  they 
did  actually  exist  to  any  considerable  extent, 
must  be  known ;  yet  we  cannot  find  them  out. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  meeting  have  been 
constantly  employed  in  commercial  pursuits,  and 
have  had  ships  on  the  ocean  from  the  peace  of 
1783,  until  the  ocean  became  unnavigable,  as  to 
us,  by  the  embargo  of  1807;  and  yet,  during  all 
that  time,  have  never  suffered  the  loss  of  one  na- 
tive American  seaman  by  impressment.  Other 
members  of  this  meeting  have,  as  masters  of  ves- 
sels, long  inhabited,  as  it  were,  on  the  seas,  and 
have  been  visited  hundreds  of  times  by  British 
ships  of  war,  and  never  had  an  American  seaman 
taken  from  them  by  impressment. 

"  If  so  many  of  our  seafaring  fellow-citizens 
were  actually  in  bondage,  they  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  would  be  from  among  our  brethren,  sons, 
relations,  and  friends. 

"  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  greatest 
apparent  feeling  on  this  subject  of  impressments, 
and  the  greatest  disposition  to  wage  war  on  that 
account,  are  entertained  by  the  representatives  of 
those  states  which  have  no  seamen  at  all  of  their 
own;  while  those  sections  of  the  community,  in 
which  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  of 
the  United  States  have  their  homes,  are,  by  great 
majorities,  against  that  war,  among  the  professed 
objects  of  which,  the  release  of  impressed  seamen 

£  •         I          £L 

forms  so  principal  a  figure. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  England  pretends  to 
no  right  of  impressing  otir  seamen.  She  insists 
only  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  her  own 
subjects,  in  time  of  war,  even  though  found  serv- 
ing on-board  the  merchant-ships  of  other  nations. 
This  claim  we  suppose  to  be  neither  unfounded 
nor  novel.  It  is  recognized  by  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  civilized  world.  Writers  of 
the  highest  authority  maintain,  that  the  right  be- 
longs to  all  nations.  For  the  same  reason,  say 
they,  that  the  father  of  a  family  m«y  demand  the 
aid  of  his  children  to  defend  himself  and  his 
house,  a  nation  may  call  home  her  subjects  to  her 
defence  and  protection  in  time  of  war. 

"  But  if  this  were  not  so,  is  our  nation  to  plunge 
into  a  ruinous  war,  in  order  to  settle  a  question 
of  relative  right  between  the  government  of  a  fo- 
reign nation  and  the  subjects  of  that  government? 
Are  we  to  fight  the  battles  of  British  seamen? 


Nay  more — are  we  to  espouse  their  cause,  in  op- 
position to  the  cause  of  our  native  mariners? 

"  Fatal,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  the  important 
interests  of  the  navigating  states,  if  the  conse- 
quence of  this  war  should  be,  that  the  American 
flag  shall  gire  the  American  character  to  all  who 
sail  under  it,  and  thus  invite  thousands  of  foreign 
seamen  to  enter  into  our  service,  and  thrust  aside 
our  own  native  citizens. 

"  England  has  always  professed  a  willingness 
to  adjust  this  subject  by  amicable  arrangement. 
She  has  repeatedly  called  on  us  to  do  our  part 
towards  effecting  such  adjustment.  She  has  re- 
minded us  of  the  facility,  we  may  say  the  falsity, 
with  which  American  protections  are  obtained ; 
of  the  frequent  instances  in  which  Irishmen,  and 
even  men  that  cannot  speak  a  word  of  our  lan- 
guage, are  found  with  American  protections  in 
their  pockets.  She  has  expressly  and  officially 
offered  to  prohibit,  by  severe  laws,  all  impress- 
ment from  American  vessels,  if  the  American  go- 
vernment would  enact  laws  prohibiting  American 
officers  from  granting  protections  or  certificate* 
of  citizenship  to  British  subjects.  She  has,  also, 
through  her  minister,  offered  to  restore  every  na- 
tive seamen  that  our  government  could  name,  as 
being  under  impressment.  For  years  preceding 
the  declaration  of  war,  our  government  has  been, 
in  a  manner,  silent  on  this  subject.  When  the 
arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Erskine,  the 
present  administration  themselves  did  not  consi- 
der any  existing  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment as  insuperable  obstacles  to  peace. 

"  The  blockade,  and  orders  in  council, — the 
other  causes  of  war,  bear  no  better  examination 
than  the  subject  of  impressment.  The  blockade, 
now  so  grievous  to  be  endured,  we  know  was  re- 
garded, at  the  time  it  was  laid,  as  a  measure  fa- 
vourable to  our  interest.  We  know  this,  upon 
the  express  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our 
minister  in  England.  We  have  his  own  words, 
that  it  would  be  regarded  "  in  a  favorable  light," 
and  that  it  "  promised  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to 
our  commercial  interests." 

"  By  what  train  of  reasoning  this  favor  is  now 
turned  into  an  injury  of  such  magnitude  as  to  jus- 
tify war,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

"  We  are  equally  unsatisfied  with  the  argu- 
ments used,  to  prove  that  the  decrees  of  France 
were  repealed  in  November,  1810.  Against  such 
supposed  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  we  have 
the  express  declaration  of  the  French  government 
itself,  as  late  as  March,  1812,  alleging  that  those 
decrees  did  then  exist.  We  have  also  had  daily 
evidence  of  their  operation,  in  the  destruction  of 
our  property  ;  and  some  members  of  this  meeting 
have  convictions  of  the  existence  and  operation  of 
those  decrees,  down  to  the  very  moment  of  our 
declaration  of  war;  which  convictions  being  pro- 
duced by  great  and  repeated  personal  losses,  ia 
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the  seizures,  detention,  confiscation,  and  burnings, 
Under  those  very  decrees,  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 
moved, by  any  ingenious  comments  on  the  terms 
of  an  ambiguous,  deceptive,  and  fallacious  instru- 
ment like  the  Duke  of  Cadore's  letter. 

"  The  conduct  of  France,  in  relation  to  the  re- 
peal of  her  edicts,  exhibits  to  our  view  a  sceiie  of 
the  most  contemptible  fraud  and  juggling  that 
ever  disgraced  the  court  of  any  nation. 

"  The  British  orders  in  council,  we  are  in- 
formed, are  now  revoked.  We  cannot  but  la- 
ment, that  the  declaration  of  war  was  forced  and 
hurried,  as  if  to  put  us  beyond  the  benefit  of  fa- 
rorable  events.  Every  attempt  at  postponement 
was  ineffectual ;  and  the  question  was  taken,  at  a 
moment,  when,  perhaps,  a  month's  delay  would 
have  removed  the  principal  ground  of  complaint, 
aid  averted  the  awful  calamity. 

"  But  although  we  lament  the  present  war,  on 
all  accounts,  yet  do  we  deprecate  it  most  of  all, 
as  we  view  in  it,  as  we  fear,  the  harbinger  of 
French  alliance. 

"  O»  the  subject  of  any  French  connection, 
either  close  or  more  remote,  we  have  made  up 
our  mind*.  We  will,  in  no  event,  assist  in  unit- 
ing the  republic  of  America  with  the  military  des- 
potism of  France.  We  will  have  no  connection 
with  her  principles  or  her  power.  If  her  armed 
troops,  under  whatever  name  or  character,  should 
come  here,  we  shall  regard  them  as  enemies. 
No  pressure,  domestic  or  foreign,  shall  ever  com- 
pel us  to  connect  our  interests  with  those  of  the 
nouse  of  Corsica;  or  to  yoke  ourselves  to  the  tri- 
umphal car  of  the  conqueror  and  the  tyrant  of 
Europe." 

The  following  list  of  American  privateers,  taken 
and  destroyed  by  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels, 
on  the  Halifax  station,  between  July  1  and  Au- 
gust 25,  was  transmitted  by  Vice-admiral  Saw- 
yer to  G.  W.  Croker,  esq.  in  a  letter  bearing  the 
latter  date. 

Active  schooner,  of  two  guns  and  twenty  men, 
captured  by  the  Spartan,  Captain  Brenton,  16th 
of  July,  1812,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Fair  Trader  schooner,  of  one  gun  and  twenty 
men,  captured  by  the  Indian,  Captain  Jane,  and 
Plumper,  Lieutenant  Bray,  16th  of  July,  1812, 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Argus  schooner,  of  one  gun  and  twenty-three 
men,  captured  by  the  Plumper,  Lieutenant  Bray, 
17th  July,  1812,  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Friendship  schooner,  of  one  gun  and  eight 
men,  captured  by  the  Plumper,  Lieutenant  Bray, 
18th  of  July,  1812,  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Actress  sloop,  of  four  guns  and  fifty-three  men. 
captured  by  the  Spartan,  Captain  Brenton,  18th 
of  July,  1812,  off  Cape  St.  Mary. 

Intention  schooner,  of  one  gun,  three  swivels, 
twenty-nine  men,  captured  by  the  Spartan,  Cap- 
tain Brenton,  19ib  of  July,  1812,  off  Annapolis. 
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Gleaner  sloop,  of  six  guns,  and  forty  men,  cap-    BOOK  XI. 

tured  by  the  Colibri,  Captain  Thompson,  23d  of  

July,  1812,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Curlew  brig,  of  sixteen  guns,  172  men,  and  270 
tons,  captured  by  the  Acasta,  Captain  Kerr,  24th 
July,  1812,  laf.  44. 15.  N.  long.  62.  30.  W.  pierced 
for  twenty  guns,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Catherine  ship,  of  fourteen  guns  and  eighty- 
eight  men,  captured  by  the  Colibri,  Captain 
Thompson,  26th  of  July,  1812,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Gossamer  brig,  of  fourteen  guns  and  100  men, 
captured  by  the  Emulous,  Captain  Mulcaster, 
30th  of  July,  1812,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Morning  Star  schooner,  of  one  gun,  four  swi- 
vels, fifty  men,  and  seventy  tons,  captured  by  the 
Maidstone,  Captain  Burdet,  and  Spartan,  Captain 
Brenton,  Istof  August,  1812,  Bay  of  Fundy;  burnt 
by  the  boats  in  a  creek  called  Baily's  Mis- 
take. 

Polly  schooner,  of  one  gun,  four  swivels,  forty 
men,  and  sixty  tons,  captured  by  the  Maidstone, 
Captain  Burdet,  and  Spartan,  Captain  Brenton, 
1st  of  August,  1812,  Bay  of  Fundy;  burnt  by  the 
boats  in  a  creek  called  Baily's  Mistake. 

Commodore  Barry,  a  revenue-cutter,  of  six. 
guns,  pierced  for  ten  guns,  captured  by  the  Maid- 
stone,  Captain  Burdet,  and  Spartan,  C'iptain 
Brenton,  3d  of  August,  1812,  Bay  of  Fundy;  at- 
tacked in  Little  River,  and  brought  out  by  the 
boats;  the  chief  part  of  the  crew  escaped. 

Madison  schooner,  of  two  guns,  captured  by 
the  Maidstone,  Captain  Burdet,  and  Spartan, 
Captain  Brenton,  3d  of  August,  1812,  Bay  of 
Fundy;  attacked  in  Little  River,  and  brought 
out  by  the  boats;  the  chief  part  of  the  crew  es- 
caped. 

Olive  schooner,  of  two  guns,  captured  by  the 
Maidstone,  Captain  Burdet,  and  Spartan,  Cap- 
tain Brenton,  3d  of  August,  1812,  Bay  of  Fundy; 
attacked  in  Little  River  and  brought  out  by  the 
boats;  the  chief  part  of  the  crew  escaped. 

Spence  schooner,  of  two  guns,  captured  by  the 
Maidstone,  Captain  Burdet,  and  Spartan,  Cap- 
tain Brenton,  3d  of  August,  1812,  Bay  of  Fundy ; 
attacked  in  Little  River,  and  brought  out  by  the 
boats;  the  chief  part  of  the  crew  escaped. 

Polly  schooner,  of  four  guns  and  thirty-five 
men,  captured  by  the  Colibri  and  Statira,  llth  of 
August,  1812,  entrance  of  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Buckskin  schooner,  of  one  gun,  three  swivels, 
and  thirty-two  men,  captured  by  the  Colibri  and 
Statira,  llth  of  August,  1812,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Dolphin  schooner,  of  one  gun,  one  swivel,  and 
twenty-eight  men,  captured  by  the  Earl  Jfoira, 
tender  to  Guerriere,  12th  of  August,  off  Shel- 
burne. 

Regulator  schooner,  of  one  gun  and  forty  men, 
captured  by  the  Colibri,  Captain  Thomson,  12th 
of  August,  1812,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Dolphin  schooner,  of  two  guns  and  forty-eight 
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BOOK  XI.  men,  captured  by  the  Colibri,  and  Maidstoue, 
13th  of  August,  1812,  off  Cape  Sable. 

Lewis  schooner,  of  six  guns  and  thirty  men, 
captured  by  the  Hope,  tender  to  the  Africa,  14th 
of  August,  1812,  oil  Halifax.  . 

Pythagoras  schooner,  of  three  guns  and  thirty- 
five  men,  captured  by  the  Bivam,  Lieutenant 
Timpsou,  9th  of  August,  1812,  off  Shelburue, 
afler  an  action  of  twer-ty-minutes;  enemy  had 
two  men  wounded. 

Bunker's  Hill  schooner,  of  seven  guns  and 
sevenly-two  men,  raptured  by  the  Belvidera,  21st 
of  August,  1812,  Sarnbro  light-house,  N.  W. 
242  miles. 

Mr.  Madison  depended  mucli  upon  the  services 
of  Commodore  Rodgers,  who,  in  the  affair  with 
the  Little  Belt,  had  proved  /himself  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  appointed  to 
cruise  with  several  vessels  under  his  command, 
but  according  to  his  own  accounts,  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempts.  We  shall  subjoin  the 
commodore's  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  an  extract  from  his  journal. 

"  United  States  Frigate  President, 

Boston,  September  1,  1812. 
"  Sir, — I  had  the  honor  yesterday  of  informing 
you  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron,  and  have  now 
to  state  the  result  and  particulars  of  our  cruise. 

"  Previous  to  leaving  New  York  on  the  21st  of 
June,  I  heard  that  a  British  convoy  had  sailed 
from  Jamaica  for  England,  on  or  about  the  20th 
of  the  preceding  month;  and  on  being  informed 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
I  determined,  in  the  event  of  Commodore  Deca- 
tur  joining  me  with  the  United  States,  Congress, 
and  Argus,  as  you  had  directed,  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  them.  The  United  States,  Congress,  and 
Argus,  did  join  me  on  the  21st;  with  which  ves- 
sels, this  ship,  and  the  Hornet,  I  accordingly 
sailed  in  less  than  an  hour  after  I  received  your 
orders  of  the  18th  of  June,  accompanied  by  your 
official  communication  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

"  On  leaving  New  York  I  shaped  our  course 
south-easterly,  in  the  expectation  of  falling  in 
with  vessels,  by  which  I  should  hear  of  the  before- 
mentioned  convoy,  and  the  following  night  met 
with  an  American  brig,  which  gave  me  the  sought- 
for  information.  The  squadron  now  crowded  sail 
in  pursuit ;  but,  the  next  morning,  was  taken  out 
of  its  course  by  the  pursuit  of  a  British  frigate, 
that  I  since  find  was  the  Belvidera,  relative  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed 
extract  from  my  journal.  After  repairing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  injury  done  by  the  Belvidera  to 
our  spars  and  rigging,  we  again  crowded  all  sail, 
and  resumed  our  course  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy, 
but  did  not  receive  farther  intelligence  of  it  until 
the  29th  of  June,  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  we  spoke  an  Ame- 


rican schooner,  the  master  of  which  reported,  that 
he  had  two  days  before  passed  them,  in  lat.  43. 
long.  55.  steering  to  the  eastward.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  convoy  was  still  so  far  to- 
the  eastward  of  us,  but  was  urged,  however,  as 
well  by  what  I  considered  rny  duty,  as  by  incli- 
naiioi),  to  continue  tin-  pursuit.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Newfouiidhtnd 
Bank,  we  fell  in  with  qnantitit-s  of  cocoa-nut 
shells,  orange-peels,  &c.  which  indicated  that  the 
convoy  were  not  far  distant,  and  we  pursued  it 
with  zeal,  although  frequently  taken  out  of  our 
course  by  vessels  it  wa8  necessary  to  elms-,  with- 
out gaining  any  farther  intelligence  until  the  9th 
of  July,  in  lat.  45.  30.  long.  23.  \ve  captured  the 
British  private  armed  brig  Dolphin,  of  Jersey, 
and  was  informed  by  some  of  her  crew  that  they, 
had  seen  the  convoy  the  preceding  evening;  the- 
weather  was  not  clear  at  the  time,  but  that  they  had 
counted  thirty-five  sail;  and  that  the  force  charged' 
with  its  protection  consisted  of  one  two-decker,  a- 
frigate,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  a  brig.  This  was  the 
last  intelligence  I  received  of  the  before-men- 
tioned convoy,  although  its  pursuit  was  continued- 
until  the  13th  of  July,  being  then  within  eighteen- 
and  twenty  hours  sail  of  the  British  channel. 

"  From  this  we  steered  for  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira, passed  close  by  it  on  the  21st  of  Julyj 
thence  near  the  Azores,  and  saw  Corvo  and 
Flores;  thence  steered  for  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  from  the  latter  place  (by  the  way 
of  Cape  Sable)  to  this  port,  it  having  become 
indispensably  necessary,  by  the  time  we  reached 
our  own  coast,  to  make  the  first  convenient  port 
in  the  United  States,  owing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
that  wretched  disease,  the  scurvy,  having  made 
its  appearance  on-board  of  the  vessels,  most  ge- 
nerally to  a  degree  seriously  alarming. 

"  From  the  western  part  of  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, to  our  making  the  island  of  Madeira, 
the  weather  was  such,  at  least  six  days  out  of 
seven,  as  to  obscure  from  our  discovery  every 
object  that  we  did  not  pass  within  four  or  five- 
miles  of;  and  indeed,  for  several  days  together^- 
the  fog  was  so  thick  as  to  prevent  our  seeing  each 
other,  even  at  cable's  length  asunder,  more  than 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

"  From  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  United 
States  until  our  arrival  here,  we  chased  every 
vessel  we  saw  ;  and  you  will  not  be  a  little  asto- 
nished when  I  inform  you,  that,  although  we 
brought  to  every  thing  we  did  chase,  with  the 
exception  of  four  vessels,  we  only  made  seven 
captures,  and  one  recapture. 

"  It  is  truly  an  unpleasant  task  to  be  obliged 
to  make  a  communication  thus  barren  of  benefit 
to  our  country ;  the  only  consolation  I  individu- 
ally feel  on  the  occasion  being  derived  from 
knowing,  that  our  being  at  sea  obliged  the  enemy 
to  concentrate  a  considerable  portion  of  his  most 
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active  force,  and  thereby  prevented  his  capturing 
an  incalculable  amount  of  American  property, 
that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a  sacrifice. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  anxiety  you  must  have 
experienced  at  not  hearing-  from  me  for  such  a 
length  of  time ;  but  this,  I  am  surf,  you  will  not 
attribute  in  any  degree  to  neglect,  when  I  inform 
you,  that  not  a  single  proper  opportunity  occurred, 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  United  Slates  until 
our  return. 

"  The  -fouE  vessels  we  chased,'  and  did  not 
come  up  with,  were — the  BelvJdera;  a  small  pilot- 
boat  sciiooner,  supposed  to  be  an  American  pri- 
vateer; the  hermaphrodite  brig  privateer  Yankee, 
which  we  lost  sight  of  in  t»  fog,  but  whose  cha- 
racter we  afterwards  learnt;  and  a  frigate,  sup- 
posed to  be  British,  which  we  chased  on  the  28th 
ult.  near  the  shoal  of  George's  Bank,  and  should 
certainly  have  come  up  with,  had  we  have  had 
the  advantage  of  two  hours  more  day-light. 

"  On-board  of  the  several  vessels  of  the  squa- 
dron, there  are  between  80  and  100  prisoners, 
taken  from  the  vessels  we  captured  during  our 
late  cruise.  The  government  not  having  any 
agent  for  prisoners  here,  I  shall  send  them  to 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
such  manner  as  best  appears  with  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  and  which,  I  hope,  may  meet 
your  approbation. — With  great  respect, 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  RODG^RS. 

"  The  Hon.  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Washington." 

"List   of  Vessels  captured,  re-captured,  and 
destroyed. 

"  July  2.— Brig  Traveller,  277  tons,  J.  Amory, 
master,  of  Newcastle,  E.  ten  men,  bound  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  owned  by  Geo.  Watson,  Mat. 
Dunn,  Geo.  Dunn,  and  John  Stoker ;  cargo  of 
timber — burnt. 

"  July  4. — Brig  Duchess  of  Portland,  six  guns, 
eleven  men,  of  Newcastle,  E.  bound  to  Newcastle 
N.  in  ballast — burnt. 

"  July  9. — Brig  Dolphin,  241  tons,  twelve  guns, 
and  twenty-three  men,  Philip  Cobbet,  of  Jersey, 
England,  bound  from  Jersey  to  Newfoundland, 
in  ballast,  and  some  cargo,  owned  by  Winter  and 
Nicoll — sent  into  the  United  States. 

"  July  24. — Ship  John,  of  Lancaster,  sixteen 
Sfuns,  and  thirty  men,  bound  from  London  to 
Martinique,  in  ballast — sent  into  the  United 
"States. 

"  Aug.  2. — Brig  Argo,  165  tons,  ten  guns,  and 
sixteen  men,  Wm.  Middleton,  master,  of  London, 
laden  with  cotton,  fustic,  and  about  8,000  dollars 
iu  gold — ordered  for  the  United  States. 

"  Aug.  17. — Schooner  Adeline,  of  London,  ten 
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men,  bound  from  Hayti  to  London,  laden  with    BOOK  XT. 
coffee — ordered  for  the  United  States. 

"  Aug.  25. — Schooner  Betsey,  of  Marblehead, 
from  Naples,  laden  wi:h  honey,  recaptured  from 
the  Guerriere,  who  had  ordered  her  for  Halifax  ; 
four  men  and  a  midshipman  (prize-master) — 
ordered  her  for  the  United  States. 

"  JOHN  RODGERS." 

After  describing  the  first  ineffectual  attempts 
of  the  President  upon  the  Belvidera,  the  Ameri- 
can commander  thus  proceeded  in  his  journal: — 

"  I  now  endeavoured,  by  altering  course  half 
a  point  to  port,  and  wetting  our  sails,  to  gain 
a  more  effectual  position  on  his  starboard  quarter, 
but  soon  found  myself  losing  ground.  After  this, 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  at  his  larboard  quar- 
ter, nut  without  any  better  success,  as  the  wind, 
at  this  time,  was  very  light,  and  both  ships  sailing 
so  nearly  alike,  that  by  making  an  angle  of  only 
half  a  point  from  the  course  she  steered,  enabled 
him  to  augment  his  distance.  No  hope  was  no\f' 
left  of  bringing  him  to  close  action,  except  that 
derived  from  being  to  windward,  and  the  expec- 
tation that  the  breeze  -might  favor  us  first :  I  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  to  steer  directly  after  him, 
and  to  keep  our  bow-chace  guns  playing  on  his 
spars  atid  rigging,  until  our  broadside  would  more 
effectually  reach  him.  At  five,  finding  from  the 
advantage  his  stern-guns  gave  him,  that  he  bad 
done  considerable  injury  to  our  sails  and  rigging, 
and  being  within  point-blank  shot,  Igave  orders 
to  put  our  helm  to  starboard,  and  fire  our  main- 
deck  guns.  This  broadside  did  some  further 
damage  to  his  rigging,  and  I  could  perceive  that 
his  fore-topsail  yard  was  wounded  ;  but  the  sea 
was  so  very  smooth,  and  the  wind  so  light,  that 
the  injury  done  was  not  such  as  materially  to  af- 
fect his  sailing.  After  this  broadside,  our  course 
was  instantly  renewed  in  his  wake  (under  a  gall- 
ing fire  from  his  stern-chase  guns,  directed  at  our 
spars  and  rigging),  and  continued  until  half-past 
six;  at  which  tim'e,beingwithin  reach  of  his  grape, 
and  finding  our  sails,  rigging,  and  several  spars, 
particularly  the  main-yard  (which  had  little  left  to 
support  it,  except  the  lifts  and  braces),  very  much 
disabled,  I  again  gave  orders  to  hill  across  his 
stern,  and  give  him  a  couple  of  broadsides. 

"  The  enemy,  at  this  time,  finding  himself  so 
hardly  pressed,  and'  seeing,  while  in  the  act  of 
firing,  our  head-sails  to  left,  and  supposing  that 
the  ship  had,  in  a  measure,  lost  the  effect  of  her 
helm,  he  gave  a  broad  yawl,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  his  broadside  to  bear.  Finding  the  Pre- 
sident answered  the  helm  too  quick  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  immediately  re-assumed  his  course,  and 
precipitately  fired  his  four  after  main-deck  guns, 
on  the  starboard  side,  although  they  did  not  bear 
upon  us  at  the  time  by  twenty-five  to  thirty 
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BOOK  XI.  degrees,  and  he  now  commenced  lightening  his 
ship,  by  throwing  overboard  all  his  boats,  waste 
anchors,  &c.  and  by  this  means  was  enabled,  by 
a  quarter  before  seven,  to  get  so  far  a-head  as  to 
prevent  our  bow-chase  guns  doing  execution ;  and 
I  now  perceived,  with  more  mortification  than 
words  can  express,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
chance  left  of  getting  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy 
again.  Under  every  disadvantage  of  disabled 
spars,  sails,  and  rigging,  I,  however,  continued 
the  chase  with  all  the  sail  we  could  set,  till  half- 
past  eleven,  p.m.;  when,  perceiving  he  bad  gained 
upwards  of  three  miles,  and  not  the  slightest 
prospect  left  of  coming  up  with  him,  I  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  made  the  signal  to  the  other 
ships,  as  they  came  up,  to  do  the  same. 

"  During  the  first  of  (he  chase,  while  the  breeze 
was  fresh,  and  sailing  by  the  wind,  I  thought  the 
whole  of  the  squadron  gained  upon  the  enemy. 
It  was  soon  discoverable,  however,  the  advantage 
he  acquired  by  sailing  large,  and  this,  I  conceive, 
he  must  hare  derived,  in  so  great  a  degree,  by 
starting  his  water,  as  I  could  perceive,  upwards 
of  an  hour  before  we  came  within  gun-shot,  water 
running  out  of  his  scuppers. 

"'While  in  chase,  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
•whether  our  own  situation,  or  that  of  the  other 
vessels  of  the  squadron,  was  the  most  unpleasant. 
The  superior  sailing  of  the  President  was  not 
such  (off  the  wind),  as  to  enable  us  to  get  upon 
the  broadside  of  the  enemy;  the  situation  of  the 
others  was  not  less  irksome,  as  not  even  the  head- 
most, which  was  the  Congress,  was  able,  at  any 
time,  to  get  within  less  than  two  gun-shots  dis- 
tant, and  even  at  that  but  for  a  very  little  time. 

"  In  endeavouring  to  get  alongside  of  the 
enemy,  the  following  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded :  sixteen  of  whom  were  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  our  own  gun." 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  being  in  all  three  killed,  and  nineteen 
wounded;  among  the  latter  was  Commodore 
Rodgers  himself.] 

In  consequence  of  the  capture  of  his  majesty's 
ship  La  Guerriere,  great  honors  were  paid  to 
Captain  Hull,  who  was  hailed  as  a  Lord  Nelson : 
pieces  of  plate  were  voted  to  him,  public  dinners 
given  in  celebration  of  him,  addresses  of  thanks 
presented  to  him,  and  songs  of  triumph  composed 
upon  him ;  the  battle  was  represented  at  the 
American  theatres;  and  his  portrait,  by  Stuart, 
exhibited  for  money. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  a  court-martial  was  held 
on-board  his  majesty's  ship  Africa,  at  Halifax,  for 
the  trial  of  Captain  Dacres,  and  the  surviving 
officers  and  crew  of  his  majesty's  late  ship  La 
Guerriere,  for  the  surrender  of  that  ship  to  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  on  the  19th  of 
August :  Vic«-admiral  Sawyer,  president ;  Cap- 


tain  Sir  J.  P.  Beresford,  vice-president;  B. 
Broke,  J.  Bastard,  and  C.  Gill,  members. — 
After  a  mature  consideration,  the  court  came  to 
the  following  opinion  : — 

"  That  the  surrender  of  the  Guerriere  was  pro- 
per, in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  her  remain- 
ing crew,  and  that  her  being  in  that  lamentable 
situation  was  from  the  accident  of  her  masts  going, 
which  was  occasioned  more  by  their  defective 
state,  than  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  though  so 

S really  superior  in  guns  and  men.  The  court 
o,  therefore,  unanimously  and  honorably  acquit 
the  said  Captain  Dacres,  the  officers  and  crew  of 
bis  majesty's  late  ship  La  Guerriere,  and  they  are 
hereby  honorably  acquitted  accordingly. 

"  The  court,  at  the  same  time,  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  express  the  high  sense  they  enter- 
tain of  tne  conduct  of  the  ship's  company  in  ge- 
neral, when  prisoners,  but  more  particularly  of 
those  who  withstood  the  attempts  made  to  shake 
their  loyalty,  by  offering  them  high  bribes  to  enter 
into  the  land  and  sea-service  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  will  represent  their  merits  to  the  commander- 
in-chief?" 

Admiral  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
at  Newfoundland,  transmitted  to  J.  W.  Croker, 
esq.  a  list  of  thirty-three  American  vessels  de- 
tained, and  two  English  vessels  (taken  by  Ame- 
rican privateers)  recaptured  by  the  squadron 
under  bis  command. 

The  American  schooaer  Providence  was  cap- 
tured, September  12,  by  his  majesty's  ship  Do- 
minica. 

His  majesty's  forces,  aided  by  the  militia  and 
Indians,  stationed  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  com- 
pletely repelled  an  attempt  of  the  Americans  to 
invade  Upper  Canada,  and  took  900  of  the  enemy's 
army.  Their  commander,  Brigadier-general 
Wadsworth,  surrendered  himself  on  the  field  of 
battle,  to  Major-general  Sheafte.  The  gallant 
Major-general  Brock  fell  early,  at  the  head  of 
the  flank  companies  of  the  49th  regiment,  while 
nobly  encouraging  them  to  sustain  their  position, 
in  opposition  to  an  infinitely  superior  force,  until 
the  reinforcements  he  had  ordered  to  advance  to 
their  support  should  arrive.  The  following  was 
Major-general  SheafFe's  account  of  this  battle: — 

"  Fort  George,  Oct.  18. 

«  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  informing  your  ex- 
cellency, that  the  enemy  made  an  attack,  with  a 
considerable  force,  this  morning  before  day-light, 
on  the  position  of  Queenstown.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  it,  Major-general  Brock  immediately 
proceeded  to  that  post,  and  I  am  excessively 
grieved  in  having  to  add,  that  he  fell  whilst  gal- 
lantly cheering  his  troops  to  an  exertion  for  main- 
taining it.  With  him  the  position  soon  was  lost; 
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but  the  enemy  was  not  allowed  to  retain  it  long. 
Reinforcements  having  been  sent  up  from  his 
post,  composed  of  regular  troops,  militia  and  In- 
dians, a  movement  was  made  to  turn  his  left, 
while  some  artillery,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Captain  Wolcroft,  supported  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, engaged  bis  attention  in  front.  This  ope- 
ration was  aided  too  by  the  judicious  position 
which  Norton,  and  the  Indians  with  him,  had 
taken  on  the  woody  brow  of  the  high  ground 
above  Queenstown.  A  communication  being 
thus  opened  with  Chipawa,  a  junction  was  formed 
with  succours  that  had  been  ordered  from  that 
post.  The  enemy  was  then  attacked,  and  after  a 
short  but  spirited  conflict,  was  completely  de- 
feated. I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the 
sword  of  their  commander,  Brigadier-general 
Wadsworth,  on  the  field-of-battle ;  and  many 
officers,  with  upwards  of  900  men,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  more  may  yet  be  expected.  A 
stand  of  colours,  and  one  six-pounder,  were  also 
taken.  The  action  did  not  terminate  till  nearly 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  consider- 
able. Ours  I  believe  to  be  comparatively  small 
in  numbers;  no  officer  was  killed  besides  Major- 
general  Brock,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  zea- 
lous officers  in  his  majesty's  service,  whose  loss 
cannot  be  too  much  deplored;  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Mac  Donell,  provincial  aid-de-camp, 
whose  gallantry  and  merit  rendered  him  worthy 
•of  his  chief. 

"  Captains  Dennis  and  Williams,  commanding 
the  flank  companies  of  the  49th  regiment,  which 
were  stationed  at  Queenstown,  were  wounded, 
bravely  contending  at  the  )j£a.d  of  their  men, 
against  superior  numbers;  but  I  am  glad  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  Captain  Dennis  for- 
tunately was  able  to  keep  the  field,  though  with 
pain  and  difficulty;  and  Captain  Williams's 
wound  is  not  likely  to  deprive  me  long  of  his 
services. 

"  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Captain  Hoi- 
croft,  of  tlie  royal-artillery,  for  his  judicious  and 
skilful  co-operation  with  the  guns  and  howitzers 
under  his  immediate  superintendance;  the  well- 
directed  fire  from  which  contributed  materially 
to  the  fortunate  results  of  the  day. 

"  Captain  Deriuzy,  of  the  41st  regiment, 
brought  up  the  reinforcement  of  that  corps  from 
Fort  George,  and  Captain  Bullock  led  that  of  the 
•ame  regiment  from  Chipawa;  and  under  their 
command  those  detachments  acquitted  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner,  as  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  41st  regiment  had  already  ac- 
quired in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit. 

'  Major-general   Brock,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Queenstown,  had  sent   down  orders  for  batter- 
incr  the   American  fort  Niagara;    Brigadier-ge- 
64. 


neral  Major  Evans,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  BOOK  XI. 

Fort  George,  directed  the  operations  against  it  — 

with  so  much  effect  as  to  silence  its  fire,  and  to 


force  the  troops  to  abandon  it;  and  by  its  prudent 
precautions  he  prevented  mischief  of  a  most  se- 
rious nature,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
effected,  the  enemy  having  used  heated  shot  in 
firing  at  Fort  George.  In  these  services  he  was 
most  effectually  aided  by  Colonel  Clans,  (who  re- 
mained in  the  fort  at  my  desire,)  and  by  Captain 
Vigoreux,  of  the  royal  engineers.  Brigade- 
major  Evans  also  mentions  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tains Powell  and  Cameron,  of  the  militia  artillery, 
in  terms  of  commendation. 

"Lieutenant  Crovvther,of  the  41st  regiment,  had 
charge  of  two  three-pounders  that  had  accom- 
panied the  movement  of  our  little  corps,  and  they 
were  employed  with  very  good  effect. 

"  Captain  Clegg,  of  the  49th  regiment,  aid-de- 
camp to  our  lamented  friend  and  general,  af- 
forded ine  most  essential  assistance ;  and  I  found 
the  services  of  Lieutenant  Fowlers,  of  the  41st 
regiment,  assistant  deputy  quarter-master-gene- 
ral, very  useful.  I  derived  much  aid  too  from 
the  activity  and  intelligence  of  Lieutenant  Kerr, 
of  the  Glencary  fencibles,  whom  I  employed  in 
communicating  with  the  Indians  and  other  flank- 
ing parties. 

"  I  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  aid,  ex- 
perience, aad  ability  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Myers, 
deputy  quarter-master-general,  who  had  been 
sent  up  to  Fort  Erie  a  few  days  before,  on  duty 
which  detained  him  there. 

"  Lieutenant-colonels  Butler  and  Clarke,  of  the 
militia,  and  Captains  Hatt,  Durand,  Rowe,  Ap- 
plegarth,  James  Crooks,  Cooper,  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, Mac  Ewen,  and  Duncan  Cameron,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Richardson,  and  Thomas  Butler,  com- 
manding flank  companies  of  the  Lincoln  and 
York  militia,  led  their  men  into  action  with  great 
spirit.  Major  Merritt,  commanding  the  Niagara 
dragoons,  accompanied  me  and  gave  me  much 
assistance  with  part  of  his  corps.  Captain  A. 
Hamilton,  belonging  to  it,  was  disabled  from  rid- 
ing, and  attached  himself  to  the  guns  under 
Captain  Holcroft,  who  speaks  highly  of  his  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
volunteers  Shaw,  Thomson,  and  Jams,  attached 
to  the  flank  companies  of  the  49th  regiment, 
conducted  themselves  with  great  spirit ;  the  first 
wounded,  and  the  last  taken  prisoner;  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  these  young  men  to  your  excel- 
.lency's  notice.  Norton  is  wounded,  but  not 
badly;  he  and  the  Indians  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  I  have  very  great  satis- 
faction in  assuring  your  excellency,  that  the  spirit 
and  good  conduct  of  his  majesty  s  troops,  of  the 
militia  and  of  the  oilier  provincial  corps,  were 
eminently  conspicuous  on  this  occasion. 
11C 
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BOOK  XI.       "  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  yet  the 

number  of  our  troops  or  of  those  of  the  enemy 

CHAP.  VI.    eno-a,red;  ours.  I  believe,  did  not  exceed  the  nuin- 
^~*~^   ber  o°f  the  prisoners  we  have  taken ;  and  their  ad- 
rance,  which  effected  a  landing,  probably  amount- 
ed to  1,300  or  1,400  men. 

«  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  of  transmitting;  t< 
vour  excellency  further  details,  when  I  shall 
have  received  the  several  reports  of  the  occur- 
rcnces  which  did  not  pass  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, with  the  return  of  the  casualties,  and  those 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  the  ordnance 

taken. 

«  I  have  tli«  honor  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)      "R.  H.  SHEA FFK,  major-general. 
«  To  his  Excellency  Sir  G.  Frevoat,  Bart.  &c." 

Major-general  Roger  Hall  Sheaffe  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  up- 
per province,  and  to  administer  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  same.  He  humanely  consented  to 
a  cessation  of  offensive  hostility,  on  the  solicitation 
of  Major-general  Van  Ranseller,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  Americans  to  remove  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  and  wounded. 

It  was  stated,  by  private  accounts,  that  the 
Americans  who  crossed  over  in  the  night,  con- 
sisted of  about  1,500  men:  the  whole  of  whom 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners;  and 
about  500  more,  who  attempted  to  cross  after- 
wards, were  drowned.  The  total  numbers  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  English,  did  not  exceed 
700  men,  and  their  loss  was  not  more  than  fifty 
killed  and  wounded.  Major- general  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  was  a  native  of  Guernsey. 

On  the  opening  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
November  30,  the  prince-regent  in  his  speech 
thus  alluded  to  this  victory: 

"  The  declaration  of  war  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  made  under 
circumstances  which  might  have  afforded  a  reason- 
able expectation,  that  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations  would  not  long  be  inter- 
rupted.    It  is  with  sincere  regret  that!  am  obli- 
ged to  acquaint  you,  that  the  conduct  and  pre- 
tensions of  that  government  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  conclusion  of  any  pacific  arrangement. 
Their  measures  of  hostility  have  been  principally 
directed  against  the  adjoining  British  provinces, 
and  every  effort  has  beerr  made  to  seduce  the  in- 
habitants  of  them  from   their  allegiance  to  bis 
majesty.     The  proofs,  however,  which  I  have  re- 
reived  of  loyalty  and  attachment  from  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  in  North  America,  are  highly  satis- 
factory.    The  attempts  of  the  enemy   to  invade 
Upper  Canada    have   not  only  proved   abortive, 
but,  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the  gover- 
nor-general, and  by  the  skill  and  decision  with 
which  the  military  operationshavebeen  conducted, 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  assembled  for  that  pur- 


pose in  one  quarter  have  been  compelled  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  in  another  have  been  completely  de- 
feated." 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  communicated  the  following 
message  to  the  congress: 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives, — On  our  present  meeting,  it  is 
my  first  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
vidential favors  which  our  country  has  experi- 
enced in  the  unusual  degree  of  health  dispensed 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  rich  abundance  with 
which  the  earth  has  rewarded  the  labours  be- 
stowed on  it.  In  the  successful  cultivation  of 
other  branches  of  industry,  and  in  the  progress 
of  general  improvement  favorable  to  the  national 
prosperity,  there  is  just  occasion  also  for  our  mu- 
tual congratulations  and  thankfulness. 

"With  these  blessings  are  naturally  mingled  the 
pressures  and  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the  state 
of  war,  into  which  the  United  States  have  been 
forced  by  the  perseverance  of  a  foreign  power,  in 
its  system  of  injustice  and  aggression.  Previous 
to  its  declaration,  it  was  deemed  proper,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution  and  forecast,  that  a  consider- 
able force  should  be  placed  in  the  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, with  a  general'  view  to  its  security ;  and,  JH 
the  event  of  war,  to  such  operations  in  the  upper- 
most Canada  as  would  intercept  the  hostile  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  over  the  savages;  obtain 
the  command  of  the  lake,  on  which  that  part  of 
Canada  borders;  and  maintain  co-operating  rela- 
tions with  such  forces  as  might  be  most  conveni- 
ently employed  against  other  parts. 

"  Brigadier-general    Hull    was    charged  with 
this  provisional  service,  having  under  his  command 
a  body  of  troops,  composed  of  regulars  and  of 
volunteers  from  the  state  of  Ohio:  having  reach- 
ed his  destination,  after  his  knowledge  of  the  war, 
and  possessing  discretionary  authority  to  act  of- 
fensively, he  passed  into  the  neighbouring  territory 
of  the  enemy,  with  a  prospect  of  an  easy  and  vic- 
torious progress.     The  expedition,  nevertheless, 
terminated  unfortunately,  net  only  in  a  retreat  to 
the  town  and  fort  of  Detroit,  but  in  the  surrender 
of  both,  and  of  the  gallant  corps  commanded  by 
thatofficer.   The  causes  of  this  painful  reverse  will 
be  investigated  by  a  military  tribunal.     A  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  operations  which  preceded 
and  followed  this  adverse  event,  is  the  use  made 
by  the  enemy  of  the  merciless  savages  under  their 
influence.     Whilst  the  benevolent  policy  of  the 
United  States  invariably  recommended  peace,  and 
promoted  civilization  amongst  that  wretched  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  was  making  exertions 
to  dissuade  them  from  taking  either  side   in  the 
war,  the  enemy  has  not  scrupled  to  call  to  his  aid 
their  ruthless  ferocity,  armed  with  the  horrors  of 
those  instruments  of  carnage  and  torture  which 
are  known  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.     In  this 
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outrage  against  the  laws  of  honorable  war,  and 
against  the  feelings  sacred  to  humanity,  the  Bri- 
tish commanders  cannot  resort/to  a  plan  of  reta- 
liation; for  it  is  committed  in  the  face  of  our  ex- 
ample. They  cannot  mitigate  it  by  calling  it  a 
self-defence  against  men  in  arms,  for  it  embraces 
the  most  shocking  butcheries  of  defenceless  fa- 
milies; nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  they  are  not 
answerable  for  the  atrocities  perpetrated,  since  the 
savages  are  employed  with  the  knowledge,  and 
even  with  menaces,  that  their  fury  could  not 
be  controuied.  Such  is  the  spectacle  which  the 
deputed  authorities  of  a  nation,  boasting  its  re- 
ligion and  morality,  have  not  been  restrained  from 
presenting  to  an  enlightened  age. 

"  The  misfortune  at  Detroit  was  not,  however, 
without  a  consoling  effect.  It  was  followed  by 
signal  proofs,  that  the  national  spirit  rises  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  on  it.  The  loss  of  an  im- 
portant post,  and  of  the  brave  men  surrendered 
with  it,  inspired  every  where  new  ardour  and  de- 
termination. In  the  states  and  districts  least  re- 
mote, it  was  no  sooner  known,  than  every  citizen 
•was  eager  to  fly  with  his  arms  at  once  to  protect 
his  brethren  against  the  blood-thirsty  savages  let 
loose  by  the  enemy  on  an  extensive  frontier;  and 
to  convert  a  partial  calamity  into  a  source  of  in- 
vigorated efforts.  This  patriotic  zeal,  which  it 
•was  necessary  rather  to  limit  than  excite,  has  em- 
bodied an  ample  force  from  the  states  of  Kentucky 
and-Ohio,  and  from  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  placedj  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
regulars,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general 
Harrison,  who  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  fellow-soldiers;  among  whom  are  citizens,: — 
some  of  them  volunteers  in  the  ranks, — not  less 
distinguished  by  their  political  stations  than  by 
their  personal  merits. 

"  The  greater  portion  of  this  force  is  proceed- 
ing on  its  destination  towards  the  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, having  succeeded  in  relieving  an  important 
frontier  post,  and  in  several  incidental  operations 
against  hostile  tribes  of  savages,  rendered  indis- 
pensable by  the  subserviency  into  which  they  had 
been  seduced  by  the  enemy;  a  seduction  the 
more  cruel,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  impose  a  neces- 
sity of  precautionary  severities  against  those  who 
yielded  to  it. 

"  At  a  recent  date,  an  attack  was  made  on  a 
post  of  the  enemy,  near  Niagara,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  regular  and  other  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Van  Rensellaer,  of  the 
militia  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  attack, 
it  appears,  was  ordered  in  compliance  with  the 
ardour  of  the  troops,  who  executed  it  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry,  and  were  for  a  time  victo- 
rious; but  not  receiving  the  expected  support, 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  reinforcements  of 
British  regulars  and- savages.  Our  loss  has  been 
considerable,  and  is  deeply  to  be  lamented.  That 
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felt,  as  it  includes  among  the    killed    the   corn-  . 

maiiding-general,  who  was  also  governor  of  the    CHAP..  VI. 
province;  and  was  sustained  by  veteran   troops,    ~^~^***/ 
from  inexperienced  soldiers,  who  must  daily  iiu-       1812. 
prove  in  the  duties  of  the  field. 

"  Our  expectation  of  gaining  the  command  of 
the  Lakes,  by  the  invasion  of  Canada,  from  De- 
troit, having  been  disappointed,  measures  were 
instantly  taken  to  provide  on  them  a  naval  force 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  From  the  talents 
and  activity  of  the  officer  charged  wiih  this  object, 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  may  be  expected. 
Should  I  he  present  season  not  admit  of  complete 
success,  the  progress  made  will  ensure  for  the 
next  a  naval  ascendancy,  where  it  is  essential,  to 
a  permanent  peace  with,  and  a  controul  over  the 
savages. 

"  Among  the  incidents  to  the  measures  of  the 
war,  I  am  constrained  to  advert  to  the  refusal  of 
the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
to  furnish  the  required  detachments  of  militia  to- 
wards the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier.  The 
refusal  was  founded  on  a  novel  and  unfortunate 
exposition  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  the  militia.  The  correspondence,  which 
will  be  before  you,  contain  the  requisite  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  to  call  into  service 
and  command  the  militia  for  the  public  defence 
can  be  thus  frustrated,  even  in  a  state  of  declared 
war,  and  of  course  under  apprehensions  of  inva- 
sion preceding  war,  they  are  not  one  nation  for 
the  purpose  most  of  all  requiring  it,  and  that  the 
public  safety  may  have  no  other  resource  than 
those  large  and  permanent  military  establishments 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  principles  of  our  free 
government,  and  against  the  necessity  of  which 
the  militia  were  meant  to  be  a  constitutional  bul- 
wark. 

"On  the  coasts,  and  on  the  ocean,,  the  war  has. 
been  as  successful  as  circumstances,  inseparable 
from  its  early  stages,  could  promise.  Our  public 
ships  and  private  cruizers,  by  their,  activity,  and, 
where  there  was  occasion,  by  their  intrepidity, 
have  made  the  enemy  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  a  reciprocity  of  captures,  and  the  long  •  •  § 

confinement  of  them  to  their  side.  Our  trade, 
with  little  exception, .has  safely  reached  our  ports, 
having  been  much  favored  in  it  by  the  course 
pursued  by  a  squadron  of  our  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Rodgers ;  and  in  the 
instance  in  which  skill  and  bravery  were  more 
particularly  tried  with  those  of  the  enemy,  the 
American  flag  had  an  auspicious  triumph.  The 
frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by  Captain  Hull, 
affer  a  close  and  short  engagement,  completely 
disabled  and  captured  a  British  frigate;  gaining 
for  that  officer,  and  all  on-board,  a  praise  wliicn 
cannot  be  too  liberally  bestowed — not  merely  for, 
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BOOK  XI.  the  victory  actually  achieved,  but  for  that  prompt 
and  cool  exertion  of  commanding  talents,  which, 
CHAP.  VI.  giving  to  courage  its  highest  character,  and  to 
the  force  applied  its  full  effect,  proved  that  more 
could  have  been  done  in  a  contest  requiring  more. 

"  Anxious  to  abridge  the  evils  from  which  a 
state  of  war  cannot  be  exempt,  I  lost  no  time, 
after  it  was  declared,  in  conveying  to  the  British 
government  the  terms  on  which  its  progress  might 
be  arrested,  without  waiting  the  delays  of  a  for- 
mal and  final  pacification :  and  our  charge  d'af- 
faires at  London  was,  at  the  same  time,  autho- 
rised to  agree  to  an  armistice,  founded  upon 
them.  These  terms  required,  that  the  orders  in 
council  should  be  repealed,  as  they  affected  the 
United  States,  without  a  revival  of  the  blockades, 
violating  acknowledged  rules  ;  that  there  should 
be  an  immediate  discharge  of  American  seamen 
from  British  ships,  and  a  stop  to  impressments 
from  American  ships,  with  an  understanding  that 
an  exclusion  of  the  seamen  of  each  nation,  from 
the  ships  of  the  other,  should  be  stipulated;  and 
that  the  armistice  should  be  improved  into  a  de- 
finitive and  comprehensive  adjustment  of  de- 
pending controversies. 

"  Although  a  repeal  of  the  orders,  susceptible 
of  explanations  meeting  the  views  of  this  govern- 
ment, had  taken  place  before  this  pacific  advance 
was  communicated  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 
advance  was  declined,  from  an  avowed  repug- 
nance to  a  suspension  of  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment during  the  armistice,  and  without  any  inti- 
mation that  the  arrangement  proposed,  with 
respect  to  seamen,  would  be  accepted.  Whether 
the  subsequent  communications  from  this  govern- 
ment, affording  an  occasion  for  reconsidering  the 
subject,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  will  be 
viewed  in  a  more  favorable  light,  or  received  in 
a  more  accommodating  spirit,  remains  to  be 
known.  It  would  be  unwise  to  release  our  mea- 
sures, in  any  respect,  on  a  presumption  of  such  a 
result. 

"  The  documents  from  the  department  of  state, 
which  relate  to  this  subject,  will  give  a  view  also 
of  the  propositions  for  an  armistice,  which  have 
been  received  here, — one  of  them  from  the  autho- 
rities at  Halifax  and  in  Canada;  the  other  from 
the  British  government  itself,  through  Admiral 
Warren  ;  and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  neither 
of  them  could  lie  accepted. 

"  Our  affairs  with  France  retain  the  posture 
which  they  held  at  my  last  communication  to 
you. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  authorised  expectation 
<>»  an  early  ;ts  well  as  favorable  issue  of  the  dis- 
cns-.ic.ns  on  foot,  thr.«e  hnve  been  procrastinated 
to  the  bilest  date.  The  only  intervening  occur- 
rence meriting  attention,  is  the  promulgation  of  a 
French  decree, purporting  to  be  a  definitive  repeal 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  This  proceed- 


ing, although  made  the  ground  of  the  repeal  of 
the  British  orders  in  council,  is  rendered,  by  the 
time  and  manner  of  it,  liable  to  many  objections. 

"  The  final  communications  from  our  special 
minister  to  Denmark,  afford  further  proofs  of  the 
good  effects  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  amicable 
disposition  of  the  Danish  government.  From 
Russia  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  receive  assur- 
ances of  continued  friendship,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  rupture  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Sweden,  also,  professes 
sentiments  favorable  to  subsisting  harmony. 

"  With  the  Barbary  powers,  excepting  that  of 
Algiers,  our  affairs  remain  on  the  ordinary  foot- 
ing. The  consul-general  residing  with  that  re- 
gency has  suddenly,  and  without  cause,  been 
banished,  together  with  all  the  American  citizens 
found  there.  Whether  this  was  the  transitory 
effect  of  capricious  despotism,  or  the  first  act  of 
predetermined  hwstility,  is  not  ascertained.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  by  the  consul  on  the  latter 
supposition. 

"  The  Indian  tribes,  not  under  foreign  instiga- 
tions, remain  at  peace,  and  receive  the  civilising 
attentions  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to 
them. 

"  With  a  view  to  that  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  to  which  our  national  faculties  are  ade- 
quate, the  attention  of  congress  will  be  particu- 
larly drawn  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing 
provisions  for  filling  up  the  military  establish- 
ment. Such  is  the  happy  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, arising  from  the  facility  of  subsistence,  and 
the  high  wages  for  every  species  of  occupation, 
that  notwithstanding  the  augmented  inducements 
provided  at  the  last  session,  a  partial  success  only 
has  attended  the  recruiting  service.  The  defi- 
ciency has  been  necessarily  supplied,  during  the 
campaign,  by  other  than  regular  troops,  with  all 
the  ineonveniencies  and  expences  incident  to 
them.  The  remedy  lies  in  establishing  more 
favorably,  for  the  private  soldier,  the  proportion 
between  his  recompence,  and  the  term  of  his  en- 
listment: and  it  is  a  subject  which  cannot  too 
soon,  or  too  seriously,  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  same  insufficiency  has  been  experienced  in 
the  provisions  for  volunteers,  made  by  an  act  of 
the  last  session.  The  recompence  for  the  service 
required  in  this  case,  is  still  less  attractive  than  in 
the  other ;  and  although  patriotism  alone  has  sent 
into  the  field  some  valuable  corps  of  that  descrip- 
tion, those  alone,  who  can  afford  the  sacrifice,  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  to  the  impulse. 
It  will  merit  consideration  also,  whether,  as  auxi- 
liary to  the  security  of  our  frontier,  corps  may 
not  be  advantageously  organized,  with  a  restric- 
tion of  their  services  to  particular  districts  conve- 
nient to  them  ;  and  whether  the  local  or  occa- 
sional services  of  marines,  or  others  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  under  a  similar  organization,  would 
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not  be  a  proper  addition  to  the  means  of  their 
defence.  I  recommend  a  provision  for  an  increase 
of  the  general-officers  of  the  army,  the  deficiency 
of  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  number  and 
distance  of  separate  commands,  which  the  cause 
of  the  war  and  the  advantage  of  the  service  have 
required  :  and  I  cannot  press  too  strongly  on  the 
earliest  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  import- 
ance of  the  reorganization  of  the  staff-establish- 
ment, with  a  view  to  render  more  distinct  and 
definite  the  relations  and  responsibilities  of  its 
several  departments  :  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provements, which  will  materially  promote  bolh 
economy  and  success,  in  what  appertains  to  the 
army  and  the  war,  is  equally  inculcated  by  the 
examples  of  other  countries,  and  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own. 

"  A  revision  of  the  militia-laws,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  more  systematic,  and  better 
adapting  them  to  emergencies  of  the  war,  is  at 
this  time  particularly  desirable.  Of  the  addi- 
tional ships,  authorised  to  be  fitted  for  service, 
two  will  be  shortly  ready  to  sail ;  a  third  is  under 
repair,  and  delay  will  be  avoided  in  the  repair  of 
the  residue.  Of  the  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  snip-building,  the  greater 
part  has  been  applied  to  that  object,  and  the  pur- 
chases will  be  continued  with  the  balance.  The 
enterprising  spirit  which  has  characterized  our 
naval  force,  and  its  success,  both  in  restraining 
insults  and  depredations  on  our  coasts,  and  in 
reprisals  on  the  enemy,  will  not  fail  to  recom- 
mend an  enlargement  upon  it. 

"  There  being  reason  to  believe  that  the  act, 
prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  British  licenses,  is 
not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  use  of  them,  for 
purposes  favorable  to  the  interests  and  views  of 
the  enemy,  further  provisions  on  that  subject  are 
highly  important.  Nor  is  it  less  so,  that  penal 
enactments  should  be  provided  for  cases  ot  cor- 
rupt and  perfidious  intercourse  with  the  enemy, 
not  amounting  to  treason,  nor  yet  embraced  by 
any  statutory  provisions. 

"  A  considerable  number  of  American  vessels, 
which  were  in  England  when  the  revocation  of 
the  orders  in  council  took  place,  were  laden  with 
British  manufactures,  under  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  non-importation  act  would  im- 
mediately cease  to  operate,  have  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  appear  proper  to  ex- 
ercise, on  unforeseen  cases  of  such  magnitude, 
the  ordinary  powers  vested  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment, to  mitigate  forfeitures,  without  previ- 
ously affording  congress  an  opportunity  of  making 
on  the  subject  such  provisions  as  they  may  think 
proper.  In  their  decisions  they  will,  doubtless, 
equally  consult  what  is  due  to  equitable  consi- 
derations, and  to  the  public  interest. 

"  The  receipts  in  the  treasury,  during  the  year 
«nding  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  have  ex- 
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which  have  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  de-  • 

mauds  on  the  treasury  to  that  day,  including  a  CHAP.  V). 
necessary  reimbursement  of  near  three  millions 
of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt.  In  these 
receipts  are  included  a  sum  of  near  8,850,000, 
received  on  account  of  the  loans,  authorised  by 
the  acts  of  last  session.  The  whole  sum  actu- 
ally obtained  on  loan,  amounts  to  eleven  millions 
of  dollars :  the  residue  of  which  being  receivable 
subsequent  to  the  30th  of  September,  will,  toge- 
ther with  the  current  revenue,  enable  us  to  defray 
all  the  expences  of  this  year. 

"  The  duties  on  the  late  unexpected  importa- 
tions of  British  manufactures,  will  render  the 
revenue  of  the  -ensuing  year  more  productive 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  situa- 
tion of  our  country,  fellow-citizens,  is  not  without 
its  difficulties,  though  it  abounds  in  animating 
considerations,  of  which  the  view  here  presented 
of  our  pecuniary  resources  is  an  example.  With 
more  than  one  nation  we  have  serious  and  unset- 
tled controversies, — and  with  one  powerful  in  the 
means  and  habits  of  war,  we  are  at  war.  The 
spirit  and  strength  of  this  nation  are,  nevertheless, 
equal  to  the  support  of  all  its  rights,  and  to  carry 
it  through  all  its  trials.  They  can  be  met  in  that 
confidence.  Above  all,  we  have  the  inestimable 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  the  war  in  which 
we  are  actually  engaged,  is  a  war  neither  of  am- 
bition nor  vain-glory ;  that  it  is  waged,  not  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  but  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  own ;  that  it  was  preceded  by  a 
patience  without  example,  under  wrongs  accumu- 
lating without  end ;  and  that  it  was,  finally,  not 
declared,  until  every  hope  of  averting  it  was  ex- 
tinguished, by  the  transfer  of  the  British  sceptres 
into  new  hands,  clinging  to  former  councils,  and 
until  declarations  were  reiterated,  in  the  last  hour, 
through  the  British  envoy  here,  that  the  hostile 
edicts  against  pur  commercial  rights,  and  our 
maritime  independence,  would  not  be  revoked ; 
nay,  that  they  could  not  be  revoked,  without  vio- 
lating the  obligations  of  Great  Britain  to  other 
powers,  as  well  as  to  her  own  interests.  To  have 
shrunk,  under  such  circumstances,  from  manly 
resistance,  would  have  been  a  degradation,  blast- 
ing our  best  and  proudest  hopes.  It  would  have 
struck  us  from  the  high  rank  where  the  virtuous 
struggles  of  our  fathers  had  placed  us,  and  have 
betrayed  the  magnificent  legacy  which  we  hold 
in  trust  for  future  generations.  It  would  have 
acknowledged,  that  on  the  element  which  forms 
three-fourths  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  where 
all  independent  nations  have  equal  and  common 
rights,  the  American  people  were  not  an  inde- 
pendent people,  but  colonists  and  vassals! 

"  It  was  at  this  moment,  and  with  such  an  al- 
ternative, that  war  was  chosen.     The  nation  felt 
the  necessity  of  it,  and  called  for  it.     The  appeal 
11  D 
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BOOK  XT.  was  accordingly  made,  in  a  just  cause,  to  the  just 

and  powerful  Being  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 

CHAP.  VI.  chaiu  of  events,  and  the  destiny  of  nations.     It 
^-^v^-*   remains  only,  that  faithful  to  ourselves,  entangled 
1812.      with  no  connections  with  the  views  of  other  pow- 
ers, and  ever  ready  to  accept  peace  from  the  Land 


of  justice,  we  prosecute  that  war  with  united 
council,  and  with  the  ample  faculties  of  the  na- 
tion, until  peace  be  so  obtained,  and  as  the  only 
means,  under  the  divine  blessing1,  of  speedily 
obtaining  it.  «  JAMES  MADISON." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

An  Indian  Tmrn  destroyed. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince-regent's  Declaration  in  answer  to  the 
American  Manifesto,  relative  to  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales. — Madison 
re-elected  President. — His  Speech. 


A  DETACHMENT  from  General  Hopkins'*  army, 
nnder  Colonel  Russell,  of  the  7th  United  States' 
regiment,  succeeded  in  surprising  one  of  the  Pioria 
towns.  With  400  men,  the  colonel,  by  rapid 
marches,  approached  the  town,  shot  a  straggling 
Indian,  assailed  and  carried  the  town.  It  was 
defended  by  about  150  warriors,  who  left  twenty- 
five  dead,  and  who  fled  to  a  swamp  where  their 
squaws  and  children  had  previously  secreted 
themselves.  The  Americans  took  four  prisoners, 
sixty  horses  laden  with  the  baggage  of  the  Indians, 
and  seven  scalps  which  were  taken  in  September, 
near  fort  Harrison.  The  town  and  every  thing  in 
it  was  destroyed,  which  could  not  be  brought 
away,  and  among  it  several  Indians  who  had 
been  wounded  during  the  fall.  Seven  hundred 
Indians  of  the  neighbouring  towns  had  marched 
to  meet  General  Hopkins,  leaving  the  above  150 
in  charge  of  the  women  and  children.  The  Mar- 
shal of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina,  had  detained  in  custody  twelve  British 
subjects  as  hostages  for  the  lives  of  six  American 
seamen,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  privateer 
Sarah  Ann,  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  and 
sent  to  Jamaica  to  be  tried  for  treason. 

The  following  declaration  of  the  prince-regent, 
in  answer  to  the  American  manifesto,  relative  to 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  appeared  in  a  supplement  to  the  London 
Gazette,  January  9,  1813. 

The  earnest  endeavours  of  the  prince-regent 
to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
the  United  States  of  America  having  unfortu- 
nately failed,  his  royal  highness,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  deems  it 
proper  publicly  to  declare  the  causes  and  origin 
of  the  war,  in  which  the  government  of  the  United 
btates  have  compelled  him  to  engage. 

"  No  desire  of  conquest,  or  other  ordinary  mo- 
of  aggression,  has  been,  or  can  be,  with  any 
of  reason,  in  this  case  imputed  to  Great 
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Britain.  That  her  commercial  interests  were  on 
the  side  of  peace,  if  war  could  have  been  avoided 
without  the  sacrifice  of  her  maritime  rights,  or 
without  an  injurious  submission  to  France,  is  a 
truth  which  the  American  government  will  not 
deny. 

"  His  royal  highness  does  not,  however,  mean 
to  rest  on  the  favorable  presumption  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  He  is  prepared,  by  an  exposition  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  present 
war,  to  show  that  Great  Britain  has  throughout 
acted  towards  the  United  States  of  America  with 
a  spirit  of  amity,  forbearance,  and  conciliation; 
and  to  demonstrate  the  inadmissible  nature  of  those 
pretensions  which  have  at  length  unhappily  in- 
volved the  two  countries  in  war. 

'•  It  is  well  known  to  the  world,  that  it  has 
been  the  invariable  object  of  the  ruler  of  France 
to  destroy  the  power  and  independence  of  the 
British  empire,  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  ambitious  designs. 

"  He  first  contemplated  the  possibility  of  as- 
sembling such  a  naval  force  in  the  channel  as, 
combined  with  a  numerous  flotilla,  should  enable 
him  to  disembark  in  England  an  army  sufficient, 
in  his  conception,,  to  subjugate  this  country ;  and 
through  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain  he  hoped 
to  realize  his  project  of  universal  empire. 

"  By  the  adoption  ef  an  enlarged  and  provi- 
dent system  of  internal  defence,  and  by  the  valour 
of  his  majesty's  fleets  and  armies,  this  design  was 
entirely  frustrated ;  and  the  naval  force  of  France, 
after  the  most  signal  defeats,  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  ocean. 

"  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  effectuate  the 
same  purpose  by  other  means — a  system  was 
brought  forward,  by  which  the  ruler  of  France 
hoped  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  shake  her  public  credit,  and  to  destroy 
her  revenue;  to  render  useless  her  maritime  su- 
periority, and  no  to  avail  himself  of  his  continental 
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ascendancy,  as  to  constitute  himself,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  arbiter  of  the  ocean,  notwithstanding 
the  destruction  of  his  fleets. 

"  With  this  view,  by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Milan,  he  declared  the  British 
territories  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  that 
all  commerce  or  even  correspondence  with  Great 
Britain  was  prohibited.  He  decreed  that  every 
vessel  and  cargo,  which  had  entered,  or  was 
found  proceeding  to  a  British  port,  or  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  had  been  visited  by  a 
British  ship  of  war,  should  be  lawful  prize:  he 
declared  all  British  goods  and  produce,  wherever 
found,  and  however  acquired,  whether  coming 
from  the  mother  country  or  from  her  colonies, 
subject  to  confiscation :  he  further  declared  to  be 
denationalized,  the  flag  of  all  neutral  ships  that 
should  be  found  offending  against  these  his  de- 
crees: and  he  gave  to  this  project  of  universal 
tyranny,  the  name  of  the  continental  system. 

"  For  these  attempts  to  ruin  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  by  means  subversive  of  the  clearest 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  France  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  rest  her  justification  upon  the  previous 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  government. 

"  Under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  provo- 
cation, his  majesty  had  abstained  from  any  mea- 
sure which  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions did  not  fully  warrant.  Never  was  the  mari- 
time superiority  of  a  belligerent  over  his  enemy 
more  complete  and  decided.  Never  was  the  op- 
posite belligerent  so  formidably  dangerous  in  his 
power,  and  in  his  policy  to  the  liberties  of  all 
other  nations.  France  had  already  trampled  so 
epenly  and  systematically  on  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  neutral  powers,  as  might  well  have  jus- 
tified the  placing  her  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized 
nations.  Yet  in  this  extreme  case,  Great  Britain 
had  so  used  her  naval  ascendancy,  that  her  enemy 
could  find  no  just  cause  of  complaint:  and,  in 
order  to  give  to  these  lawless  decrees  the  ap- 
pearance of  retaliation,  the  ruler  of  France  was 
obliged  to  advance  principles  of  maritime  law 
unsanctioned  by  any  other  authority  than  his  own 
arbitrary  will. 

"  The  pretexts  for  these  decrees  were,  first, 
that  Great  Britain  bad  exercised  the  rights  of 
war  against  private  persons,  their  ships  and 
goods;  as  if  the  only  object  of  legitimate  hostility 
en  the  ocean  were  the  public  property  of  a  state, 
or  as  if  the  edicts  and  the  courts  of  France  itself 
had  not  at  all  times  enforced  this  right  with  pe- 
culiar rigour;  secondly,  that  the  British  orders  of 
blockade,  instead  of  being  confined  to  fortified 
towns,  had,  as  France  asserted,  been  unlawfully 
extended  to  commercial  towns  and  ports,  and  to 
the  mouths  of  rivers ;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  had 
been  applied  to  places,  and  to  coasts,  which  nei- 
ther were,  nor  could  be,  actually  blockaded. 
The  last  of  these  charges  is  not  founded  on  fact; 
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whilst  the  others,  even  by  the  admission  of  the  BOOK  XI. 
American  government,  are  utterly  groundless  in 
point  of  law. 

"  Against  these  decrees,  his  majesty  protested 
and  appealed — he  called  upon  the  United  States 
to  assert  their  own  rights,  and  to  vindicate  their 
independence,  thus  menaced  and  attacked;  and 
as  France  had  declared,  that  she  would'confiscate 
every  vessel  which  should  touch  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  be  visited  by  British  ships  of  war,  his 
majesty,  having  previously  issued  the  order  of 
January,  1807,  as  an  act  of  mitigated  retaliation, 
was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  persevering  vio- 
lence of  the  enemy,  and  the  continued  acquies- 
cence of  neutral  powers,  to  revisit  upon  France, 
in  a  more  effectual  manner,  the  measure  of  her 
own  injustice,  by  declaring,  in  an  order  in  coun- 
cil, bearing  date  the  llth  of  November,  1807, 
that  no  neutral  vessel  should  proceed  to  France 
or  to  any  of  the  countries  from  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  France,  British  commerce 
was  excluded,  without  first  touching  at  a  port  in 
Great  Britain,  or  her  dependencies.  At  the 
same  time,  his  majesty  intimated  his  readiness  to 
repeal  the  orders  in  council,  whenever  France 
should  rescind  her  decrees,  and  return  to  the  ac- 
customed principles  of  maritime  warfare;  and  at 
a  subsequent  period,  as  a  proof  of  his  majesty's 
sincere  desire  to  accommodate,  as  far  as  possible, 
his  defensive  measures  to  the  convenience  of 
neutral  powers,  the  operation  of  the  orders  in 
council  was,  by  an  order  issued  in  April,  1809, 
limited  to  a  blockade  of  France,  and  of  the  coun- 
tries subjected  to  her  immediate  dominion. 

"  Systems  of  violence,  oppression,  and  tyranny, 
can  never  be  suppressed,  or  even  checked,  if  the 
power  against  which  such  injustice  is  exercised 
be  debarred  from  the  right  of  full  and  adequate 
retaliation :  er,  if  the  measures  of  the  retaliating 
power  are  to  be  considered  as  matters  of  just  of- 
fence to  neutral  nations,  whilst  the  measure  of 
original  aggression  and  violence  are  to  be  tole- 
rated with  indifference,  submission,  or  compla- 
cency. 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
fail  to  remonstrate  against  the  orders  in  council 
of  Great   Britain.      Although   they   knew   that 
these  orders  would  be  revoked,  if  the  decree  of 
France,  which  had  occasioned   them,  were   re- 
pealed ;  they  resolved  at  the  same  moment  to  re- 
sist the  conduct  of  both  belligerents,  instead  of 
requiring  France,  in  the  first  instance,  to  rescind 
her  decrees.     Applying  most  unjustly  the  same 
measure  of  resentment  to  the  aggressor  and  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  they  adopted  measures  of 
commercial  resistance  against  both — a  system  of 
resistance  which,  however  varied  in  the  succes- 
sive acts   of  embargo,   non-intercourse,  or  non- 
importation, was  evidently  unequal  in  its  oper- 
ation, and  principally  levelled   against  the  su- 
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BOOK  XI.  perior  commerce,  and  maritime  power  of  Great 

Britain. 

CH<P.  VII.  "  The  same  partiality  towards  France  was  ob- 
servable in  their  negociations,  as  in  their  mea- 
sures of  alleged  resistance. 

"  Application  was  made  to  both  belligerents 
for  a  revocation  of  their  respective  edicts;  but  the 
terms  in  which  they  were  made  were  widely  dif- 
ferent. 

"  Of  France  was  required  a  revocation  only  of 
the  Berlin   and  Milan   decrees,  although  many 
other  edicts,  grossly  violating  the  ireutral  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  had  been  promulga- 
ted by  that  power.     No  security  was  demanded, 
that  the  Berlin  and  Milan   decrees,  even  if  re- 
.voked,  should  not  under  some  other  form  be  re- 
established: and  a  direct  engagement  was  offered, 
that  upon  such  revocation  the  American  govern- 
ment would  take  part  in  the  war  against  Great 
Britain,   if  Great   Britain   did   not   immediately 
rescind  her  orders.    Whereas  no  corresponding 
engagement  was  offered  to  Great  Britain,  of  whom 
it  was  required,  not  only  that  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil should  be  repealed,  but  that  no  others  of  a 
similar  nature  should   be   issued,   and   that   the 
blockade  of  May,  1806,  should  be  also  abandoned. 
This  blockade,  established  and  enforced  according 
to  accustomed  practice,  had  not  been  objected  to 
by  the  United  States  at  the  time  it  was  issued. 
Its  provisions  were  on  the  contrary  represented 
by  the  American  minister,  resident  in  London  at 
the  time,  to  have  been  so  framed,  as  to  afford,  in 
his  judgment,  a  proof  of  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  British  cabinet  towards  the  United  States. 
"  Great  Britain  was  thus  called  upon  to  aban- 
don one  of  her  most  important  maritime  rights; 
by  acknowledging  the  order  of  blockade  in  ques- 
tion, to  be  one  of  the  edicts  which  violated  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  although  it  had 
never  been  so  considered  in  the  previous  nego- 
tiations— and  although  the  president  of  the  United 
States  had  recently  consented  to   abrogate  the 
non-intercourse  act,  on  the  sole  condition  of  the 
orders  in    council    being   revoked;  thereby  dis- 
tinctly admitting  these  orders  to  be  the  only  edicts 
which  fell  within  the  contemplation  of  the  law 
under  which  he  acted. 

"  A  proposition  so  hostile  to  Great  Britain, 
could  not  but  be  proportionably  encouraging  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  enemy.  As  by  their  al- 
leging that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  il- 
legal, the  American  government  virtually  justified, 
so  far  as  depended  on  them,  the  French  decrees. 
"After  this  proposition  had  been  made,  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  if  not  in  con- 
cert with  that  government,  at  least  in  conformity 
with  its  views,  in  a  dispatch,  dated  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1  10,  and  addressed  to  the  American  mi- 
nister resident  at  Paris,  stated  that  die  Berlin 
and  Mdan  decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  their 


operation  would  cease  from  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember following,  provided  his  majesty  would 
revoke  his  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the 
new  principles  of  blockade;  or  that  the  United 
States  would  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected; 
meaning  thereby,  that  they  would  resist  the  re- 
taliatory measures  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Although  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees 
thus  announced  was  evidently  contingent,  either 
on  concessions  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  (con- 
cessions to  which  it  was  obvious  Great  Britain 
could  not  submit,)  or  on  measures  to  be  adopted 
by  the  United  States  of  America;  the  American 
president  at  once  considered  the  repeal  as  abso- 
lute. Under  that  pretence  the  non-importation 
act  was  strictly  enforced  against  Great  Britain, 
whilst  the  ships  of  war,  and  merchant-ships  of 
the  enemy,  were  received  into  the  harbours  of 
America. 

"  The  American  government,  assuming  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  decrees  to  be  absolute  and 
effectual,  most  unjustly  required  Great  Britain,  in 
conformity  to  her  declarations,  to  revoke  her  or- 
ders in  council.  The  British  government  denied 
that  the  repeal,  which  was  announced  in  the  letter 
of  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was 
such  as  ought  to  satisfy  Great  Britain;  and,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  mea- 
sure adopted  by  France,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  in- 
strument, by  which  the  alleged  appeal  of  the 
French  decrees  had  been  effected.  If  these  de- 
crees were  really  revoked,  such  an  instrument 
must  exist,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  could  be 
given  for  withholding  it. 

"  At  length,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1812,  and  not 
before,  the  American  minister  in  London  did  pro- 
duce a  copy,  or  at  least  what  purported  to  be  a 
copy,  of  such  an  instrument. 

"  It  professed  to  bear  date  the  28th  of  April, 
1811,  long  subsequent  to  the  dispatch  of  the 
French  minister  of  Foreign  affairs  of  the  5th  of 
August,  1810,  or  even  the  day  named  therein,  viz. 
the  1st  of  November  following,  when  the  operation 
of  the  French  decrees  was  to  cease.  This  instru- 
ment expressly  declared  that  these  French  decrees 
were  repealed  in  consequence  of  the  American 
legislature  having,  by  their  act  of  the  1st  of  March, 
1811,  provided  that  British  ships  and  merchandize 
should  be  excluded  from  the  ports  and  harbour* 
of  the  United  States. 

"  By  this  instrument,  the  only  document  pro- 
duced by  America  as  a  repeal  of  the  French  de- 
crees, it  appears,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  or 
cavil,  that  the  alleged  repeal  of  the  French  de- 
crees was  conditional,  as  Great  Britain  had 
asserted,  and  not  absolute  or  final,  as  had  been 
maintained  by  America:  that  they  were  not  re- 
pealed at  the  time  they  were  stated  to  be  repealed 
by  the  American  government:  that  they  were 
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not  repealed  in  conformity  M'ith  a  proposition 
simultaneously  made  to  both  belligerents;  but 
tliat  in  consequence  of  a  previous  act  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government,  they  were  repealed 
in  favor  of  one  belligerent,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other  :  that  the  American  government  having 
adopted  measures  restrictive  upon  the  commerce 
of  both  belligerents,  in  consequence  ef  edicts 
issued  by  both,  rescinded  these  measures,  as  they 
affected  that  power  which  was  the  aggressor, 
whilst  they  put  them  in  full  operation  against  the 
party  aggrieved,  although  the  edicts  of  both 
powers  continued  in  force  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they 
excluded  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  one  bel- 
ligerent, whilst  they  admitted  into  their  ports  and 
harbours  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  other, 
in  violation  of  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
essential  duties  of  a  neutral  nation. 

"  Although  the  instrument  thus  produced  was 
by  no  means  that  general  and  unqualified  revo- 
cation of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  which 
Great  Britain  had  continually  demanded,  and 
had  a  full  right  to  claim ;  and  although  this  in- 
strument, under  all  the  circumstances  of  its  ap- 
pearance at  that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  was 
open  to  the  strongest  suspicions  of  its  authenti- 
city ;  yet,  as  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
produced  it,  as  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
instrument  of  revocation,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  desirous  of  reverting,  if  possible,  to  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  principles  of  maritime 
war,  determined  upon  revoking,  conditionally, 
the  orders  in  council.  Accordingly,  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent 
was  pleased  to  declare  in  council,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  that  the  orders 
in  council  should  be  revoked,  as  far  as  respected 
the  ships  and  property  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  1st  of  August  following.  This  revocation 
was  to  continue  in  force,  provided  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  should,  within  a  time 
to  be  limited,  repeal  their  restrictive  laws- against 
British  commerce.  His  majesty's  minister  in 
America  was  expressly  ordered  to  declare  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  that '  this  mea- 
sure had  been  adopted  by  the  prince-regent  in 
the  earnest  wish  and  hope,  either  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  by  further  relaxations  of  its  sys- 
tem, might  render  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  in  retaliatory  measures,  unneces- 
sary ;  or,  if  this  hope  should  prove  delusive,  that 
his  majesty's  government  might  be  enabled,  in 
the  absence  of  all  irritating  and  restrictive  regu- 
lations on  either  side,  to  enter,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  into  amicable  expla- 
nations, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether, 
if  the  necessity  of  retaliatory  measures  should 
unfortunately  continue  to  operate,  the  particular 
measures  to  be  acted  upon  by  Great  Britain 
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could  be  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  Ame-  BOOK  XI 
rican  government,  than  those  hitherto  pursued.' ' 

"  In  order  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a   CHAP.  vii. 
declaration   of   war  on   the  part  of  the   United   X-^V^/ 
States,  previous  to  the  arrival  in  America  of  the      1813, 
said  order  of  revocation,  instructions  were  sent 
to  his  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  accre- 
dited to  the  United  States  (the  execution  of  which 
instructions,  in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance 
of  Mr.  Foster's  functions,  were,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  entrusted  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Boriase 
Warren),  directing  him  to  propose  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,   should   they  have   commenced ;  and, 
further,  to  offer  a  simultaneous  repeal  of  the  or- 
ders in  council,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  restric- 
tive laws  on  British  ships  and  commerce,  on  the 
other. 

"  They  were  a|so  respectively  empowered  to 
acquaint  the  American  government,  in  reply  to 
any  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  blockade  of  May, 
180(5,  whilst  the  British  government  must  conti- 
nue to  maintain  its  legality,  '  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  particular  blockade  had  been  disconti- 
nued fora  length  of  time,  having  been  merged  in 
the  general  retaliatory  blockade  of  the  enemy's 
ports,  under  the  orders  in  council ;  and  that  his 
majesty's  government  had  no  intention  of  recur- 
ring to  this,  or  to  any  other  of  the  blockades  of 
the  enemy's  ports,  founded  upon  the  ordinary  and 
accustomed  principles  of  maritime  law,  which 
were  in  force  previous  to  the  orders  in  council, 
without  a  new  notice  to  neutral  powers,  in  the 
usual  form.' 

"  The  American  government,  before  they  re- 
ceived intimation  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
British  government,  had,  in  fact,  proceeded  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  declaring  war,  and  issuing 
'  letters  of  marque,'  notwithstanding  they  were 
previously  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  of  the  12th  of 
March,  1812,  promulgating  anew  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  as  fundamental  laws  of  the  French 
empire,  under  the  false  and  extravagant  pretext, 
that  the  monstrous  principles  therein  contained 
were  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
were  therefore  binding  upon  aM  states.  From 
the  penalties  of  this  code  no  nation  was  to  be 
exempt  which  did  not  accept  it,  not  only  as  the 
rule  of  its  own  conduct,  but  as  a  law,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  it  was  also  required  to  enforce 
upon  Great  Britain. 

"  In  a  manifesto,  accompanying  their  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  in  addition  to  the  former  com- 
plaints against  the  orders  in  council,  a  long  list 
of  grievances  was  brought  forward  ;  some  trivial 
in  themselves,  others  which  had  been  mutually 
adjusted,  but  none  of  them  such  as  were  ever 
before  alleged  by  the  American  government  to 
be  grounds  for  war. 
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BOOK  XI.  "  As  if  to  throw  additional  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace,  the  American  congress  at  the  same 
|  joie  patted  a  Uw  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with 
(treat  Britain,  of  such  a  tenor  as  deprived  the 
executive  government,  according-  to  the  presi- 
dent's own  construction  of  that  act,  of  all  power 
of  restoring  the  relations  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  states,  so  far,  at  least,  as  con- 
cerned their  commercial  intercourse,  until  con- 
gress should  reassemble. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  it  is 
true,  since  proposed  to  Great  Britain  an  armis- 
tice; not,  however,  on  the  admission  that  the 
cause  of  war,  hitherto  relied  tin,  was  removed, 
but  on  condition  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  preli- 
minary step,  should  do  away  a  cause  of  war,  now 
brought  forward  as  such,  for  the  first  time,  name- 
ly, that  she  should  abandon  the  exercise  of  her 
undoubted  right  of  search,  to  fake  from  American 
merchant-vessels  British  seamen,  the  natural- 
born  subjects  of  his  majesty  ;  and  this  concession 
was  required  upon  a  mere  assurance,  that -laws 
would  be  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  prevent  such  seamen  from  entering 
into  their  service  ;  but,  independent  of  the  objec- 
tion to  an  exclusive  reliance  on  a  foreign  state, 
for  the  conservation  of  so  vital  an  inteiest,  no 
explanation  was,  or  could  he  afforded  by  the 
agent,  who  was  charged  with  this  overture,  either 
as  to  the  main  principles  upon  which  such  laws 
were  to  be  founded,  or  as  to  the  provisions  which 
it  was  proposed  they  should  contain. 

"  This  proposition  having  been  objected  to,  a 
second  proposal  was  made,  again  offering  an  ar- 
mistice, provided  the  British  government  would 
secretly  stipulate  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  this 
right  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  An  immediate  and 
formal  abandonment  of  its  exercise,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  not  de- 
manded; but  bis  royal  highness  the  prince-regent 
was  required,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  secretly  to  abandon  what  the  former 
overture  had  proposed  to  him  publicly  to  concede. 

"  This  most  offensive  proposition  was  also  re- 
jected, being  accompanied,  as  the  former  had  been, 
by  other  demands  of  the  most  exceptionable  na- 
ture, and  especially  of  indemnity  for  all  American 
vessels  detained  and  condemned  under  the  orders 
in  council,  or  under  what  were  termed  illegal 
blockades — a  compliance  with  which  demands, 
exclusive  of  all  other  objections,  would  have 
amounted  to  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  rights 
on  which  those  orders  and  blockades  were  founded. 
1  Had  the  American  gorernment  been  sincere 
in  representing  the  orders  in  council  as  the  only 
ttubject  of  difference  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  .States,  calculated  to  lead  to  hostilities, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  so  soon  as  the  revo- 
cation of  those  orders  had  been  officially  made 
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known  to  them,  that  they  would  have  spontane- 
ously recalled  their  '  letters  of  marque,'  and  mani- 
fested a  disposition  immediately  to  restore  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  powers. 
"  But  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  no  means  corresponded  with  such 
reasonable  expectations. 

"  The  orders  in  council  of  the  23d  of  June  being 
officially  communicated  in  America,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  saw  nothing  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  orders  in  council,  which  should  of  itself 
restore  peace,  unless  Great  Britain  were  prepared, 
in  the  first  instance,  substantially  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  impressing  her  own  seamen,  when  found 
on-board  American  merchant-ships. 

"  The  proposal  of  an  armistice,  and  of  a  simul- 
taneous repeal  of  the  restrictive  measures  on  both 
sides,  subsequently  made  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  his  majesty's  naval  forces  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  were  received  in  the  same  hostile  spirit 
by  the  government  o-f  the  United  States.  The 
suspension  of  the  practice  of  impressment  was 
insisted  upon,  in  the  correspondence  which  passed 
on  (hat  occasion,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities:  negociation,  it  was  stated, 
might  take  place  without  any  suspension  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  and  also  without  any  armis- 
tice being  concluded;  but  Great  Britain  was  re- 
quired previously  to  agree,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  system  which  could  be 
substituted,  to  negociate  upon  the  basis  of  accept- 
ing the  legislative  .regulations  of  a  foreign  state  as 
•the  sole  equivalent  for  the  exercise  of  a  right 
which  she  has  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  support  of 
her  maritime  power. 

"  If  America,  by  demanding  this  preliminary 
concession, intends  to  deny  the  validity  of  that  right, 
in  that  denial  Great  Britain  cannot  acquiesce;  nor 
will  she  give  countenance  to  such  a  pretension,  by 
acceding-  to  its  suspension,  much  less  to  its  aban- 
donment, as  a  basis  on  which  to  treat.  If  the 
American  government  has  devised,  or  conceives 
it  can  devise,  regulations  which  may  safely  be 
accepted  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  in  question,  it  is  for  them  to 
bring  forward  such  a  plan  for  consideration.  The 
British  government  has  never  attempted  to  ex- 
clude this  question  from  amongst  those  on  which 
the  two  states  might  have  to  negociate:  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  uniformly  professed  its  readiness  to 
receive  and  discuss  any  proposition  on  this  subject, 
coming  from  the  American  government:  it  has 
never  asserted  any  exclusive  right,  as  to  the  im- 
pressment of  British  seamen  from  American  vessels, 
which  it  was  not  prepared  to  acknowledge,  as 
appertaining  equally  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  American  seamen 
/when  found  on-board  British  merchant-ships. 
But  it  cannot,  by  acceding  to  such  a  basis  in  the 
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first  instance,  either  assume,  or  admit  (hat  to  be 
practicable,  which,  when  attempted  on  former  oc- 
casions, has  always  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  great  difficulties ;  such  difficulties  as  the 
British  commissioners,  in  180G,  expressly  declared, 
after  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  suggestions 
brought  forward  by  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  America,  they  were  unable  to  surmount. 

"  Whilst  this  proposition,  transmitted  through 
the  British!  admiral,  was  pending  in  America, 
another  communication,  on  the  subject  of  an  ar- 
mistice, was  unofficially  made  to  the  British  go- 
vernment in  this  country.  The  agent  from  whom 
this  proposition  was  received,  acknowledged  that 
he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  any  authority 
himself  to  sign  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  his 
government.  It  was  obvious  that  any  stipula- 
tions entered  into,  in  consequence  of  this  orerture, 
would  have  been  binding  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, whilst  the  government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  free  to  refuse  or  accept  them, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
This  proposition  was  therefore  necessarily  de- 
clined. 

-  "  After  this  exposition  of  the  circumstances 
which  preceded,  and  which  have  followed  the  de- 
claration of  war  by  the  United  States,  his  royal 
highness  the  prince- regent,  acting  in  (he  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  feels  himself  cal- 
led upon  to  declare  the  leading  principles  by 
which  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  has  been  re- 
gulated in  the  transactions  connected  with  these 
discussions. 

"  His  royal  highness  can  never  acknowledge  any 
blockade  whatsoever  to  be  illegal,  which  has  been 
duly  notified,  and  is  supported  by  an  adequate 
force,  merely  upon  the  ground  of  its  extent,  or  be- 
cause the  port  or  ports  blockaded  are  not  at  the 
same  time  invested  by  land. 

"  His  royal  highness  can  never  admit,  that 
neutral  trade  with  Great  Britain  can  be  constituted 
a  public  crime,  the  commission  of  which  can  ex- 
pose the  ships  of  any  power  whatever  to  be  dena- 
tionalized. 

"  His  royal  highness  can  never  admit,  that 
Great  Britain  can  be  debarred  of  its  right  and 
just  and  necessary  retaliation,  through  the  fear  of 
eventually  affecting  the  interest  of  a  neutral. 

"  His  royal  highness  can  never  admit,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  the  undoubted,  and  hitherto  undis- 
puted, right  of  searching  neutral  merchant-vessels 
in  time  of  war,  the  impressment  of  British  seamen, 
when  found  therein,  can  be  deemed  any  violation 
of  a  neutral  flag.  Neither  can  he  admit,  that  the 
taking  such  seamen  from  on-board  such  vessels 
can  be  considered  by  any  neutral  state  as  a  hos- 
tile measure,  or  a  justifiable  cause  of  war. 

"  There  is  no  right  more  clearly  established, 
than  the  right  which  a  sovereign  has  to  the  allegi- 
ance of  his  subjects,  more  especially  in  time  of 
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war.     Their  allegiance  is  no  optional  duty,  which   BOOK  XI. 
they  can  decline  and  resume  at  pleasure.     It  is  a 
call  which  they  are  bound  to  obey;  it  began  with 
their  birth,  and  can   only   terminate  with   their 
existence. 

"  If  a  similarity  of  language  and  manners  may 
make  the  exercise  of  this  right  more  liable  to  par- 
tial mistakes,  and  occasional  abuse,  when  prac- 
tised towards  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  circumstances  make  it  also  a  right  with  the 
exercise  of  which,  in  regard  to  such  vessels,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  dispense. 

"  But  if  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States  to 
harbour  British  seamen  be  added  their  .assumed 
right  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  British  subjects, 
and  thus  to  cancel  the  jurisdiction  of  their  legfti- 
mate  sovereign,  by  acts  of  naturalization  and  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship','  which  they  pretend  to  be 
as  valid  out  of  their  own  territory  as  within  it,  it 
is  obvious,  that  to  abandon  this  ancient  right  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  admit  these  novel  preten- 
sions of  the  United  States,  would  be  to  expose 
to  danger  the  very  foundation  of  our  maritime 
strength. 

"  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  other 
topics  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  whatever  the  declaration  of  the 
United  States  may  have  asserted,  Great  Britain 
never  did  demand  that  they  should  force  British 
manufactures  into  France:  and  she  formally  de- 
clared her  willingness  entirely  to  forego,  or  modify, 
in  concert  with  the  United  States,  the  system  by 
which  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
had  been  allowed  under  the  protection  of  licenses; 
provided  the  United  States  would  act  towards  her, 
and  towards  France,  with  real  impartiality. 

w  The  government  of  America,  if  the  difference 
between  stales  are  not  interminable,  has  as  little 
right  to  notice  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake.  The 
aggression,  in  this  instance,  on  the  part  of  a 
British  officer,  was  acknowledged,  his  conduct 
was  disapproved,  and  a  reparation  was  regularly 
tendered  by  Mr.  Foster  on  the  part  of  his  majesty, 
and  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

"  It  is  not  less  unwarranted  in  the  allusion 
to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Henry;  a  mission  undertaken 
without  the  authority,  or  even  knowledge,  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  which  'Mr.  Foster  was 
authorized  formally  and  officially  to  disavow. 

"  The  charge  of  exciting  the  Indians  to  offensive 
measures  against  the  United  States  is  equally  void 
of  foundation.  Before  the  war  began,  a  policy 
the  most  opposite  had  been  uniformly  pursued, 
and  proof  of  this  was  tendered  by  Mr.  Foster  to 
the  American  government. 

"  Such  are  the  causes  of  war  which  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  rea\  origin  of  the  present  contest 
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BOOK  XI.  will  be  found  in  that  spirit  which  has  long  un- 
__  happily  actuated  the  councils  of  the  United  States: 
CHAP.  VII.  their  aiarked  partiality  in  palliating  and  assisting 
~^'  the  aggressive  tyranny  of  France  ;  their  systematic 
endeavours  to  enflame  the  people  against  the 
defensive  measures  of  Great  Britain  ;  their  unge- 
nerous conduct  towards  Spain,  the  intimate  ally  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  their  unworthy  desertion  of 
the  cause  of  other  neutral  nations.  It  is  through 
the  prevalence  of  such  councils  that  America  has 
been  associated  in  policy  with  France,  and  com- 
mitted in  war  against  Great  Britain. 

"And  underwhat  conduct,  on  the  part  of  France, 
has  the  government  of  the  United  States  thus 
lent  itself  to  the  enemy?  The  contemptuous  vio- 
lation of  the  commercial  treaty  of  the  year  1800 
between  France  and  the  United  States  ;  the 
treacherous  seizure  of  all  American  vessels  and 
cargoes  in  every  harbour  subject  to  the  controul 
of  the  French  arms:  the  tyrannical  principles  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  confiscations 
under  them;  the  subsequent  condemnations  under 
the  llainbouilk't  decree,  antedated  or  concealed  to 
render  it  the  more  effectual  ;  the  French  commer- 
cial regulations  which  render  the  traffic  of  the 
United  States  with  France  almost  illusory;  the 
burning  of  their  merchant-ships  at  sea,  long  after 
the  alleged  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  —  all 
these  acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  France, 
produce  from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
only  such  complaints  as  end  in  acquiescence  and 
submission,  or  are  accompanied  by  suggestions  for 
enabling  France  to  give  the  semblance  of  a  legal 
form  to  her  usurpations,  by  converting  them  into 
municipal  regulations. 

"  This  disposition  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  —  this  complete  subserviency  to  the 
ruler  of  France  —  this  hostile  temper  towards 
Great  Britain  —  are  evident  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  American 
with  the  French  government. 

"  Against  this  course  of  conduct,  the  real  cause 
of  the  present  war,  the  prince-regent  solemnly 
protests.  Whilst  contending  against  France,  in 
defence  not  only  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Bri- 
tain but  of  the  world,  his  royal  highness  was  en- 
titled to  look  for  a  far  different  result.  From 
their  common  origin,  from  their  common  interest, 
from  their  professed  principles  of  freedom  and 
independence,  the  United  States  were  the  last 
power  in  which  Great  Britain  could  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  willing  instrument  and  abettor 
of  French  tyranny. 

"  Disappointed  in  this,  his  just  expectation,  the 
prince-regent  will  still  pursue  the  policy  which 
the  British  government  has  so  long  and  invaria- 
bly maintained,  in  repelling  injustice,  and  in  sup- 
porting the  general  rights  of  nations;  and,  under 
the  favor  of  Providence,  relying  on  the  justice  of 
hi*  cause,  and  the  tried  loyalty  and  firmness  of 


the  British  nation,  his  royal  highness  confidently 
looks  forward  to  a  successful  issue  to  the  contest 
in  which  he  has  thus  been  compelled  most  reluc- 
tantly to  engage. 

"  Westminster,  Jan.  9,  1813." 

James  Madison  having  been  chosen  president, 
and    Eddridge    Gerry,    vice-president     of    the 
United  States  for  the  ensuing  four  years,  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1813;  the  former  having  at- 
tended, at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  above  day,  the 
capitol,   for  the    purpose  of  taking  the    oath  of 
office,  delivered  to  the  vast  concourse   of  people 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  the  following  speech  : 
"  About  to  add  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  to  the 
obligations  imposed  by  a  second  call  to  the  sta- 
tion in  which  my  country  has  here  before  placed 
me,    I  find,  in   the  presence  of  this  respectable 
assembly,   an   opportunity  of  publicly  repeating 
my  profound  sense   of  so  distinguished   a  confi- 
dence,  and  of  the  responsibility  united    with  it. 
The  impressions  on  me  are  strengthened  by  such 
an  evidence,  that  my  faithful  endeavours  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  have  been  favorably  estimated; 
and  by  a  consideration  on  the  momentous-  period 
at  which  the  trust  has  been  renewed.     From  the 
weight  and    magnitude    now  belonging  to  it,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  sink  if  I  had  less  reliance 
on  the  support  of  an  enlightened  and  generous 
people,  and  feel  less  deeply  a  conviction  that  the 
war  with  a  powerful  nation,  which  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  our  situation,  is  stamped  with 
that  justice  which  invites  the  smiles  of  heaven  on 
the  means  of  conducting  it  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. 

"  May  we  not  cherish  this  sentiment  without 
presumption,  when  we  reflect  on  the  characters 
by  which  this  war  is  distinguished? 

"  It  was  not  declared  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  until  it  had  been  long  made  on  them  in 
reality,  though  not  in  name  ;  until  arguments  and 
expostulations  had  been  exhausted ;  until  a  posi- 
tive declaration  had  been  received  that  the  wrongs 
provoking  it  would  not  be  discontinued,  nor  until 
this  appeal  could  no  longer  be  delayed  without 
breaking  down  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  destroy- 
ing' all  confidence  in  itself  and  in  its  political  in- 
stitutions; and  either  perpetuating  a  state  of  dis- 
graceful suffering,  or  regaining,  by  more  costly 
sacrifices,  and  more  severe  struggles,  our  lost 
rank  and  respect  among  the  independent  powers. 
"  On  the  issue  of  the  war  are  staked  our  national 
sovereignty  on  the  high  seas,  and  security  of  an 
important  class  of  citizens,  whose  occupations 
give  the  proper  value  to  those  of  every  other 
class.  Not  to  contend  for  such  a  stake,  is  to  sur- 
render our  equality  with  other  powers  on  the 
element  common  to  all ;  and  to  violate  the  sacred 
title  which  every  member  of  the  society  has  to 
its  protection. 
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"  T  need  not  call  into  view,  the  unlawfulness 
of  tie  practice  by  which  our  mariners  are  forced, 
at  the  will  ef  every  cruising  officer,  from  their  own 
vessels  into  foreign  ones,  nor  paint  the  outrages 
inseparable  from  it.  The  proofs  are  in  the  re- 
cords of  each  successive  administration  of  ourgo- 
Vernmei.! — and  the  cruel  sufierii'gs  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  have  found  their  way 
to  every  hosom,  not  dead  to  the  sjmpathies  of 
human  raiure. 

"  As  the  war  was  just  in  its  origin,  and  neces- 
sary and  nobk  in  its  objects,  we  can  rf  fleet  with 
a  proud  satisfaction,  that  in  carrying  it  on  no  prin- 
ciple of  justice  or  honor,  no  usage  of  civilized 
nations,  no  precept  of  courtesy,  or  humanity,  have 
been  infringed.  The  war  has  been  waged  on  our 
part  with  scrupulous  regard  to  all  these  obliga- 
tions, and  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  which  was  ne- 
ver surpassed. 

"  How  little  has  been  the  effect  of  this  exam- 
ple on  the  conduct  of  the  enemy?  They  have 
retained,  as  prisoners  of  war,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  not  liable  to  be  so  considered  under  the 
usages  of  war. 

•  "  They  have  refused  to  consider  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  threatened  to  punish  as  (raitors,  ai;d  de- 
serters, persons  emigrating  without  restraint  to 
the  United  States;  incorporated  by  naturaliza'ion 
into  our  political  family,  and  fighting  under  »he 
authority  of  their  adopted  country,  in  open  and 
honorable  war,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  rights 
and  safety.  Such  are  the  avowed  principles  of  a 
government  which  is  in  the  practice  of  naturaliz- 
ing, by  thousands,  citizens  of  ofber  countries,  and 
not  only  of  permitting,  but  compelling  them  to 
fight  its  battles  against  their  native  country. 

"  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  taken  into  their  own 
bands  the  hatchet  and  the  knife,  devoted  to  in- 
discriminate massacre;  but  they  have  let  loose 
the  savages  armed  with  these  cruel  instruments  ; 
have  allured  them  info  their  service,  and  carried 
them  into  battle  by  their  sides,  eager  to  glut  their 
savage  thirst  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished, 
and  to  finish  the  work  of  torture  and  death  on 
maimed  and  defenceless  captives.  And,  what 
was  never  seen  before,  British  commanders  have 
extorted  victory  over  the  unconquerable  valour  of 
our  troops,  by  presenting  to  the  sympathy  of  their 
chief  awaiting  massacre  from  their  savage  as- 
sociates. 

"  And  now  we  find  them,  in  further  contempt 
of  the  modes  of  honorable  warfare,  supplying  the 
place  of  a  conquering  force,  by  attempts  to  dis- 
organize our  political  society,  to  dismember  our 
confederated  republic.  Happily,  like  others, 
those  will  recoil  on  the  authors;  but  they  mark 
the  degenerate  councils  from  which  they  eman- 
ate, ana,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  a  series  of  un- 
exampled inconsistencies,  might  excite  the  greater 


wonder,  as  proceeding  from  a  government  which  BOOK  XI. 

founded  the  very  war  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  — 

engaged,  on  a  charge   against  the  disorganizing  CHAP.  VII. 
and  insurrectional  policy  of  its  adversary.  S**X?*P' 

"  To  render  the  justice  of  the  war  on  our  part 
more  conspicuous,  the  reluctance  to  commence  it 
was  followed  by  the  earliest  and  strongest  manifes- 
tations of  a  disposition  to  arrest  its  progress.  The 
sword  was  scarcely  out  of  the  scabbard  before 
the  enemy  was  apprised  of  the  reasonable  terms 
on  which  it  would  be  re-sheathed.  Still  more 
preci.se  advances  were  repeated,  and  have  been 
received  in  a  spirit  forbidding  every  reliance  not 
placed  in  the  military  resources  of  the  nation. 

"  These  resources  are  amply  sufficient  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  honorable  issue.  Our  nation  is,  in 
number,  more  than  half  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
It  is  composed  of  a  brave,  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and 
an  intelligent  people.  Our  country  abounds  in  the 
necessaries,  the  ar!s,  and  comforts  of  life.  A  gene- 
ral prosperity  is  visible  in  the  public  countenance. 
Tl;e  means  employed  by  the  British  cabinet 
to  undermine  it,  have  recoiled  on  themselves;  ' 

have  given  to  our  national  faculties  a  more  rapid 
developeinent;  and,  draining  or  diverting  the  pre- 
cious ii  (  :iis  from  British  circulation  and  British 
vaults,  have  poured  them  into  those  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  a  propitious  consideration,  that'  an 
unavoidable  war  should  have  found  this  seasonable 
facility  for  the  contributions  required   to  support 
it.     When  the  public  voice  called  for  war,  all 
knew,  and  still  know,  that  without  them,  it  could 
not,  be  carried   on   through  the  period  which   it 
might  last;  and  the  patriotism,  the  good  sense, 
and  the  manly  spirit  of  our  fellow-citizens  are 
pledges  for  tlie  cheerfulness  with  which  they  will 
bear  each  his  share  of  the  common  burden.     To 
render  the  war  short,  and  its  success  sure,  ani- 
mated and  systematic  exertions  alone  are  neces- 
sary: and   the  success  of  our  arms  now  may  long 
preserve  our  cour.try  from  the  necessity  of  another 
resort  to  them.   Already  have  the  gallant  exploits 
of  our  naval  heroes  proved  to  the  world  our  in- 
herent capacity  to  maintain  our  rights  on  one  ele- 
ment.    If  the  reputation   of  our  arms  has  been 
thrown   under   clouds   on    the   other,  presaging 
flashes  of  heroic  enterprize  assure  us,  that  nothing 
is  wanting  to  correspondent  triumphs  there  also, 
but  the  discipline  and  habits  which  are  in  daily 
progress." 

This  speech  was  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  vulgar;  but  all  Mr.  Madison's 
arguments  had  been  already,  and  indeed  incon- 
trovertibly,  answered  by  the  memorial  of  about 
1,500  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates, 
extracts  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  pre- 
sident, it  seems,  had  studied  the  Bonaparlean 
style:  "  they  have  let  loose  the  savages  armed 
II  F 
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BOOK  XI.   with  the  hatchet  and  the  knife;"  but  he  was  not 

aware  that  he  was  railing  at  the  then  French.empe- 

CHAP.VU.    ror?  wno  had  invited  Turks,  &c.  to  join  him  in  his 
^^^^^   ambitious  views.    Canada  was  at  this  time  in  the 
1S13 


possession  of  the  English :  it  was  originally  taken 
by  them  in  1628;  restored  to  France,  1631;  and 
again  taken  September  13,  1759. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Remarks. — Capture  of  the  Frolic,  by  the  Americans. — Of  the  Macedonian. — Retreat  of  General 
Dearborn  from  Champlain. — Repulse  of  the  American  General  Smyth. — Blockade  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  by  the  British. — Capture  of  the  Java  by  the  Constitution. — Defeat  and  Cap- 
ture of  General  Winchester  and  his  Army. — Defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Or/denburg. —  Capture  of 
York  by  General  Dearborn. — Surrender  of  Mobile  to  the  Americans. — Loss  of  the  Peacock. — Block- 
ade of  New  York,  Charleston,  $-c. — Successes  of  Admiral  Cockburn,in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake.— 
Proceedings  in  the  British  Parliament  relative  to  the  War  with  the  United  States. 

THE  loss  and  disgrace  which  the  American 
arms  sustained  in  Canada  were  in  some  degree 
balanced  by  their  continued  success  on  the  ele- 
ment which  had  long  been  the  theatre  of  triumph 
to  their  adversaries.  The  strength  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  consisted  in  a  few  frigates, 
of  the  rate  corresponding  to  the  largest  British; 
but  in  size,  weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men, 
almost  equal  to  ships  of  the  line-of-battle.  This 
difl'erence  seems  not  to  have  been  known,  or  not 
attended  to,  in  the  British  navy,  the  officers  of 
which,  with  their  habitual  readiness  to  meet  an 
enemy,  would  certainly  never  decline  an  encoun- 
ter when  the  nominal  force  was  any  thing  near  a 
parity.  Indeed,  the  superiority  of  British  skill 
and  valour,  in  engaging  with  other  enemies,  had 
often  compensated  the  difference  of  force);  but  the 
American  navy  were  manned  by  sailors,  many  of 
whom  were  unfortunately  British, end  many  more 
had  been  trained  in  British  service. .  The  Ame- 
ricans, in  manning  their  navy,  not  only  took  care 
to  select  able  seamen,  but  almost  doubled  the 
usual  compliment;  while  the  crews  of  the  British 
were  mostly  ordinary  seamen. 

On  the  18th  of  October  his  majesty's  armed 
brig  Frolic,  convoying  the  homeward-bound  trade 
from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  while  in  the  act  of  re- 
pairing damages  to  her  masts  and  sails  received 
in  a  violent  gale  on  the  preceding  night,  descried 
a  vessel  which  gave  chase  to  the  convoy.  She 
proved  to  be  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
which  the  Frolic  gallantly  brought  to  action, 
though  in  her  crippled  state,  in  order  to  save  her 
convoy.  She  soon,  however,  became  so  unma- 
nageable, that  the  Wasp  was  enabled  to  take  a 
raking  position,  whilst  the  Frolic  could  not  get  a 
gun  to  bear.  The  result  was,  that  every  indivi- 


'  dual  officer  being  wounded,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  of  the  crew  remaining  unhurt,  the  enemy 
boarded,  and  made  prize  of  the  brig.  Before  the 
day  closed,  however,  his  majesty's  ship  Poictiers 
coining  up,  not  only  recaptured  the  Frolic,  but 
took  the  Wasp. 

•p:  On  the  25th  of  October,  a  very  severe  action 
took  place  between  the  Macedonian  frigate,  Cap- 
tain Garden,  and  the  United  States  frigate,  Com- 
modore Decabur,  which  terminated  in  the  capture 
of  the  former.  The  following  is  Captain  Garden's 
account  of  this  action,  dated  on-board  the  United 
States,  at  sea,  28th  of  October,  1812. 

"  Sir, — It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I  have  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  my  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty,  that  his  majesty's 
late  ship  Macedonian  was  captured  on  the  25th 
instant  by  the  United  States'  ship  United  States, 
Commodore  Decatur  commander:  the  detail  i* 
as  follows: — 

"  A  short  time  after  daylight,  steering  N.  W.  by 
W.  with  the  wind  from  the  southward,  in  lat.  2!) 
deg.  N.  and  long.  2.9  deg.  30  min.  W.  in  the  exe-_ 
cution  of  their  lordships'  orders,  a  sail  was  seen 
on  the  lee-beam,  which  I  immediately  stood  for, 
and  made  her  out  to  be  a  large  frigate  under 
American  colours:  at  nine  o'clock  I  closed  with 
her,  and  she  commenced  the  action,  which  we  re- 
turned ;  but  from  the  enemy  keeping  two  points 
off  the  wind,  I  was  not  enabled  to  get  as  close  to 
her  as  I  could  have  wished.  After  an  hour's  ac- 
tion, (he  enemy  backed  and  came  to  the  wind, 
and  I  was  then  enabled  to  bring  her  to  close  bat- 
tle; in  this  situation  I  soon  found  the  enemy '• 
force  too  superior  to  expect  success,  unless  some 
very  fortunate  chance  occurredjn  our  favour;  and 
with  this  hope  I  continued  the  battle  to  two  hours 
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and  ten  minutes,  when,  having  the  mi/en-mast 
•hot  awa.y  by  the  board,  topmasts  shot  away  by 
the  caps,  main-yard  shot  in  pieces,  lower  masts 
badly  wounded,  lower  rigging  all  cut  to  pieces, 
a  small  proportion  only  of  the  foresail  left  to  the 
fore-yard,  all  the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle  disabled  but  two,  and  filled  with  wreck, 
two  also  on  the  main-deck  disabled,  and  several 
shot  between  wind  and  water,  a  very  "Teat  pro- 
portion of  the  crew  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
enemy  comparatively  in  good  order,  who  had  now 
shot  a-head,  and  was  about  to  place  himself  in  a 
raking1  position,  without  our  being  enabled  to  re- 
turn me  fire,  being  a  perfect  wreck,  and  unman- 
ageable log;  I  deemed  it  prudent,  though  a  pain- 
ful extremity,  to  surrender  his  majesty's  ship;  nor 
was  this  dreadful  alternative  resorted  to  till  every 
hope  of  success  was  removed  even  beyond  the 
reach  of  chance,  nor  till,  I  trust,  their  lordships 
will  be  aware  every  effort  had  been  made  against 
the  enemy  by  myself,  my  brave  officers-  and  men ; 
nor  should  she  have  been  surrendered  whilst  a 
man  lived  on-board,  had  she  been  manageable. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  our  loss  is  very  severe:  I  find, 
by  this  day's  muster,  thirty-six  killed,  three  of 
whom  lingered  a  short  time  after  the  battle; 
thirty-six  severely  wounded,  many  of  whom  can- 
not recover;  and  thirty-two  slightly  wounded, 
who  may  all  do  well: — total,  one  hundred  and 
four. 

"  The  truly  noble  and  animating  conduct  of  my 
officers,  and  the  steady  bravery  of  my  crew,  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  battle,  must  ever  render  them 
dear  to  their  country. 

"  My  first  lieutenant,  David  Hope,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  towards  the  close  of  the 
battle,  and  taken  below;  but  was  soon  again  on 
deck,  displaying  that  greatness  of  mind  and  exer- 
tion, which,  though  it  may  be  equalled,  can  never 
be  excelled;  the  third  lieutenant,  John  Bulford, 
was  also  wounded,  but  not  obliged  to  quit  his 
quarters :  second  lieutenant  Samuel  Mottley,  and 
he,  deserve  my  highest  acknowledgments.  The 
cool  and  steady  conduct  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  mas- 
ter, was  very  great  during  the  battle,  as  also  that 
of  Lieutenants  Wilson  and  Magill,  of  the  ma- 
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rnies. 


"  On  being  tf>ken  on-board  the  enemy's  ship,  I 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  result  of  the  battle.  The 
United  States  is  built  with  the  scantling  of  a  se- 
venty-four gun-sliip,  mounting  thirty  long  24- 
pounders  (English  ship-guns)  on  her  main-deck, 
and  twenty-two  42-pounders  carronades,  with 
two  long  24-pounders  on  her  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle,  howitzer-guns  on  her  tops,  and  a  tra- 
velling carronade  on  Iier  upper-deck,  with  a  com- 
plement of  478  picked  men. 

"  The  enemy  has  suffered  much  in  her  masts, 
rigging,  and  hull  above  and  below  water:  her 


loss  in  killed  and  wounded  I  am  not  aware 
but  I  know  a  lieutenant  and  six  men  have  been 
thrown  overboard. 

"  Enclosed  you  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
names  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ou-board  the 
Macedonian;  and  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c£ 

"  JOHN  S.  CARDEN. 
"  To  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq. 
Admiralty." 

In  these  several  defeats  sustained  by  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  no  honor  was  lost,  since  every  thing 
was  done  in  defence  that  could  be  effected  by 
courage  and  conduct  against  superior  force.  The 
unusual  circumstance,  however,  of  English  ships 
striking  to  foreign  of  a  similar  class,  produced  as 
much  mortification  on  one  side  as  triumph  on 
the  other. 

The  American  government,  notwithstanding  its 
failures  by  land,  persisted  in  its  purpose  of  invad- 
ing Canada.     On    the    10th   of  November,   the 
Americans  sent  out  seven  sail  of  armed  vessels 
from  Sackett's  harbour,  on  Lake  Ontario,  man- 
ned by  the  crew  of  one  of  the  American  frigates, 
and  commanded  by  some  of  their  naval  officers, 
having  on-board  a   considerable  detachment   of 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  port  of 
Kingston  by  surprise,  and  of  destroying  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Royal  George,  then  lying  there.  The 
vigilance  and  military  skill  of  Colonel  Vincent, 
however,  who  commanded  at  Kingston,  frustrated 
their  designs;  and  after  many  hours  of  ineffectual 
cannonade,  the  American  flotilla  hauled  off,  and 
on  the  following  day  returned  into  port.     The 
British  general,  Sir  George  Prevost,  having  re- 
ceived information  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
under  General  Dearborn  with  their  whole  force 
of  regulars  and  militia  encamped  at  Platfsburgh, 
from  that  place  to  the  village  at  Champlaiu,  about 
six  miles  from  the  province  line,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  penetrating  to  Montreal,  directed  the 
brigade  of  trqops  at  Montreal,  consisting  of  two 
companies  of  the  royals,  seven  companies  of  the 
8th    or  king's,  four  companies  of  the  Montreal 
volunteer  militia,  and  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  em- 
bodied Canadian  militia,  with  one  troop  of  volun- 
teer cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  light  artillery,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Baynes,  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  advance  to  the  sup- 
port of  Major-general  De  Rottenburgh,  whose 
front   was   threatened  by  this  movement  of  the 
enemy:  the  troops  crossed  with  uncommon  expe- 
dition on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  reached 
La  Prairie  that  night. 

Immediately  upon  the  alarm  being  given  that 
the  enemy  were  advancing,  the  sedentary  militia 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  with  a  zeal  and  ala- 
crity which  cannot  be  too  much  praised.     Th 
enemy,  after  their  advance  to  Champlain,  mad* 
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BOOK  XI.  several  reconnoissances  beyond  the  lines  into  the 

province;  one  in  particular,  on  the  night  of  the 

CH.  VIII.  19th,  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  a  body 
^*^*'  of  about  1,000  of  their  regular  infantry,  the  whole 
1812i  under  the  command  of  Lieut-col.  Pike,  who  was 
esteemed,  in  the  United  States,  an  able  officer ; 
but  falling  iu  unexpectedly  with  a  small  part  of 
voyageurs  and  Indians,  one  of  the  British  ad- 
vanced-pickets, by  whom  they  were  fired  upon, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
commenced  a  fire  upon  each  other,  which  was 
attended  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  of  their  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  when  they  dispersed.  The 
picket  made  good  their  retreat  unmolested,  and 
without  a  man  being  hurt. 

Nothing  more  occurred  in  this  quarter  during 
the  rernarnder  of  the  year.  General  Dearborn, 
seeing  the  vigorous  preparations  of  Sir  George 
Prevost  to  receive  him,  was  afraid  to  advance  any 
further;  and,  on  the  22d  of  November,  he  com- 
menced a  retreat  with  his  whole  army,  which  he 
conducted  upon  Plattsburg,  Burlington,  and  Al- 
bany, where  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters. 

On  the  28th  of  November  a  partial  action  took 
place,  in  which  the  main  body  of  the  Americans, 
under  Brigadier-general  Smyth,  was  repulsed  with 
loss,  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  Niagara  frontier, 
between  Chippawa  and  fort  Erie,  by  a  small  divi- 
sion of  British,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Bishopp. 

On  the  26th  of  December  a  public  notice  was 
issued  by  the  prince-regent,  that  the  ports  and 
harbours  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  were 
placed  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

Before  the  year  closed,  the  Americans  obtained 
another  triumph  over  the  British  navy,  in  the 
capture  of  his  majesty's  frigate  Java,  Captain 
Lambert,  on  the  29th  of  December.  The  Java 
was  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  and  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil  met  with  the  American  frigate  Consti- 
tution, where  a  very  severe  action  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  Captain  Lambert  having  received 
a  mortal  wound,  and  the  ship  being  rendered 
quite  unmanageable,  from  the  damages  she  had 
sustained  in  her  masts  and  rigging,  Mr.  Chads, 
the  first  lieutenant,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, «-as  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
striking  his  clours.  This  unfortunate  event  was 
communicated  to  (he  admiralty,  by  Mr.  Chads,  in 
the  following  manner: — 

I 'nited  States  Frit/ate  Constitution,  off  St.  Sal- 
vador, Dec.3\,  1812. 

"  Sir, — It  is  with  deep  regret  (hat  1  write  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  lords  < •ommissionnrs  of 
the  adminil-y,  i|lat  his  majesty's  ship  Java  is  no 
more,  atiiT  -.listening  an  -ir'ion,  on  ihe  2f)th  in- 
stan  ,  i<>t  si-vt-i-al  hours,  with  the  American  frigate 
Constitution,  which  resulted  in  (he  capture  and 
ultimate  destruction  ot  his  majesty's  ship.  Cap- 


tain Lambert  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
height  of  the  action,  the  melancholy  task  of  writ- 
ing the  detail  devolves  on  me. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  '29th  instant,  at  eight, 
a.  m.  off  St.  Salvador,  (coast  of  Brazil,)  the  wind 
at  north-east,  we  perceived  a  strange  sad;  made 
all  soil  in  chase,  and  soon  made  her  out  to  be  a 
large  frigate;  at  noon  prepared  for  action,  the 
chase  not  answering  our  private  signals,  and  tack-  , 
ing  towards  us  under  easy  sail;  when  about  four 
miles  distant  she  made*  a  signal,  and  immediately 
tacked  and  made  all  sail  away  upon  the  wind'. 
We  soon  found  we  had  the  advantage  of  her  in 
sailing,  and  came  up  with  her  fast,  when  she  hoist- 
ed American  colours;  she  then  bore  about  three 
points  on  our  lee-bow.  At  fifty  minutes  past  one, 
p.  m.  the  enemy  shortened  sail,  upon  which  we 
bore  down  upon  her;  at  ten  minutes  past  two, 
when  about  half  a  mile  distant,  she  opened  her 
fire,  giving  us  a  larboard-broadside,  which  was 
not  returned  till  we  were  close  on  her  weather- 
bow.  Both  ships  now  manoeuvred  to  obtain  ad- 
vantageous positions,  our  opponent  evidently 
avoiding  close  action,  and  firing  high  to  disable 
our  masts,  in  which  he  succeeded  too  well,  having 
shot  away  the  head  of  our  bowsprit  with  the  jib- 
boom,  and  our  running  rigging  so  much  cut  as  to 
prevent  our  preserving  the  weather-gage. 

"  At  five  minutes  past  three,  finding  the  enemy's 
raking-fire  extremely  heavy,  Captain  Lambert 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  laid  on-board,  in  which  we 
should  have  succeeded,  had  not  our  fore-mast 
been  shot  away  at  this  moment,  the  remains  of  our 
bowsprit  passing  over  his  taffrail;  shortly  after 
this  the  main-fop-mast  went,  leaving  the  ship  to- 
tally unmanageable,  with  most  of  our  starboard 
guns  rendered  useless  from  the  wreck  lying  over 
them. 

"At  half-past  three  our  gallant  captain  received 
adangerous  wound  in  (he  hreast,  and  was  carried 
below;  from  this  time  we  could  not  fire  more  than 
two  or  three  guns  until  a  quarter  past  four,  when 
our  mizen-mast  was  shot  away;  the  ship  then  fell 
oft'  a  little,  and  brought  many  of  our  starboard 
guns  to  bear;  the  enemy's  rigging  was  so  much 
cut  that  he  could  not  now  avoid  shooting  a-head, 
which  brought  us  fairly  broadside  and  broadside. 
Our  main-vard  now  went  into  the  slings,  both 
ships  continued  engaged  in  this  manner  till  thirty- 
five  minutes  past  four,  we  frequently  on  fin  in 
coiisequence  of  the  wreck  lyi  'g  on  the  side  en- 
gaged. Our  opponent  now  iiii-.de  sail  a-head 
out  of  gun-shot,  where  he  remained  an  hour  re- 
pairing his  damages,  leaving  us  an  unmanageable 
wreck,  with  only  the  main-mast  left,  and  that  tot- 
tering. Every  exertion  was  made  by  us  (hiring 
this  interval  to  place  the  ship  in  a  state  to  renew 
the  action.  W«  succeeded  in  clearing  the  wreck 
of  our  mnsf s  from  our  guns,  n  sail  n  as  set  on'  the 
stumps  of  the  fore-mast  and  bowsprit,  the  weather 
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naif  of  the  "main-yard  remaining  aloft,  the  main- 
tack  wa«  got  forward  in  the  hope  of  getting  the 
•hip  before  the  wind,  our  helm  being  still  perfect: 
the  effort  unfortunately  proved  ineffectual,  from 
the  main-mast  falling  over  the  side, from  the  heavy 
rolling  of  the  ship,  which  nearly  covered  the 
whole  of  our  star-board  guns.  We  still  waited 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  he  now  standing  towards 
us  for  that  purpose;  on  his  coming  nearly  within 
hail  of  us,  and  from  his  manoeuvre  perceiving  he 
intended  a  position  a-head,  where  he  could  rake 
us  without  a  possibility  of  our  returning  a  shot. 
I  then  consulted  the  officers,  who  agreed  with  my- 
aelf,  that  our  having  a  great  part  of  our  crew  kil- 
led and  wounded,  our  bowsprit  and  three  masts 
Sone,  several  guns  useless,  we  should  not  be  just i- 
ed  in  wasting  the  lives  of  more  of  those  remain- 
ing, who,  I  hope  their  lordships  and  the  country 
will  think  have  bravely  defended  his  majesty's  ship. 
Under  these  circumstances,  however  reluctantly, 
at  fifty  minutes  past  five,  our  colours  were  lowered 
from  the  stump  of  the  mizen-mast,  and  we  were 
taken  possession  of,  a  little  after  six,  by  the  Ame- 
rican frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Bainbridge,  who,  immediately  after  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  ship,  resolved  on  burning 
her,  which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  done 
as  soon  as  the  wounded  were  removed.  Annexed 
I  send  you  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  it  is  with  pain  I  perceive  it  so  numerous  ;  also 
a  statement  of  the  comparative  force  of  the  two 
ships,  when  I  hope  their  lordships  will  not  think 
the  British  flag  tarnished,  although  success  has 
not  attended  us.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  speak  of  Captain  Lambert's  merits,  who, 
though  still  in  danger  from  his  wound,  we  enter- 
tain the  greatest  hopes  of  his  being  restored  to  the 
service  and  bis  country. 

"  It  is  most  gratify  ing  to  my  feelings  to  notice  the 
gallantry  of  every  officer,  seaman,  »nd  marine,  on- 
board: in  justice  to  the  officers,  I  beg  leave  to 
mention  them  individually.  I  can  never  speak 
too  highly  of  the  able  exertions  of  Lieutenants 
Hevringham  and  Buchanan,  and  also  of  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, master,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Lieutenants  Mercer  and  Davis,  of  the  royal  ma- 
rines, the  latter  of  whom  also  was  severely  wound- 
ed. To  Captain  John  Marshal,  R.  N.  who  was 
a  passenger,  I  am  particularly  obliged  for  his  ex- 
ertions and  advice  throughout  the  action.  To 
Lieutenant  Aplin,  who  was  on  the  main-deck, 
and  Lieutenant  Saunders,  who  commanded  on  the 
forecastle,  I  also  return  my  thanks.  I  cannot  but 
notice  the  good  conduct  of  the  mates  and  mid- 
shipmen, many  of  whom  are  killed,  and  the 
greater  part  wounded.  To  Mr.  T.  C.  Jones,  sur- 
geon, and  his  assistants,  every  praise  is  due,  for 
their  unwearied  assiduity  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  Lieutenant-general  ITislop,  Majoi 
Walker,  and  Captain  Wood,  of  his  staff,  the  iatter 
65. 


of  whom  was  severely  wounded,  were  solicitous  to  BOOK  XI. 

assist  and  remain  on  the  quarter-deck.     I  cannot  " 

conclude  this  letter,  without  expressing  my  grate-   CH.  VIII. 
ful  acknowledgments,  thus  publicly,  for  the  gene-    ^-^v**/- 
rous  treatment  Captain  Lambert  and  his  officers       1812, 
have  experienced  from  our  gallant  enemy,  Com- 
modore Bainbridge  and  his  officers. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,&c. 

"  H.  D.  CHADS,  first  lieutenant  of  his 
majesty's  late  ship  Java. 

"  P.  S.  The  Constitution  has  also  suffered  se- 
verely both  in  her  rigging  and  men,  having  her 
fore  and  mizen-masts,  main  top-mast,  both  main- 
top sail-yards,  spanker-boom,  gaff,  and  trvsail- 
m as t  badly  shot,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
standing  rigging  very  much  damaged,  with  ten 
men  killed,  the  commodore,  fifth  lieutenant,  and 
forty-six  men  wounded,  four  of  whom  are  since 
dead." 

Force  of  the  two  Ships. 

JAYA. 

38  long  18-poundera. 
16  carronades,  32-poundere. 
2  long  9-pounders. 

46  guns. 

Weight  of  metal,  10341bs. 

Ship's  company  and  supernumeraries,  377. 

CONSTITUTION. 
32  long  24- pounders. 
22  carronades,  32-pounders. 
1  carronade,  18-pounder. 

55  guns. 

Weight  of  metal,  1490. 

Crew,  480. 

The  gallant  Captain  Lambert  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wounds,  a  few  days  after  the  action, 
and  was  interred,  with  all  military  honors,  in  Fort 
St.  Pedro. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  New 
York  will  shew  in  what  manner  these  successes 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 

"  The  unexpected  success  of  the  navy  has 
much  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  pro- 
duced a  disposition  in  all  parties  to  foster  and  in- 
crease it.  The  fashionable  doctrine  now  is,  that 
an  American  ship  of  war  is  more  than  a  match  for 
a  British  one  of  equal  force.  The  idea  of  pro- 
tecting British  seamen  against  the  allegiance  they 
owe  to  their  country,  is  getting  exploded  by  all 
parties;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  hit  upon  an 
expedient  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  British 
government,  in  securing  te  them  the  services  of 
those  people,  in  place  of  the  very  obnoxious  mode 
of  impressment." 

The  success  of  the  Americans,  by  sea,  seems  to 
have    inspired    them  with   so  much    confidence, 
that  they  determined  to  try  the  issue  of  another 
11G 
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BOOK  XI.    attack   on   Canada.     Accordingly,  Brigadiir-^e- 

— ral  Winchester,  with  a  division  of  the  American 

OH.  VIII.  forces,  consisting1  of  more  than  1,000  men,  being 
^*~~  ""•  the  right-winy-  of  Major-general  Harrison's  army, 
1813.  advanced,  in  January,  1813,  to  the  attack  of  De- 
troit, and  obtained  possession  of  French-town, 
twenty-six  miles  from  that  place.  But  on  the 
22d,  however,  he  was  completely  defeated  by  Cu- 
lonel  Proctor,  who  commanded  in  the  Michigan 
territory,  with  a  force  which  he  had  hastily  col- 
lected upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  consisting 
of  a  small  detachment  of  the  10th  royal  veteran 
battalion,  three  companies  of  the  41st  regiment, 
a  party  of  the  royal  Newfoundland  fencibles,  (he 
sailors  belonging  to  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  150 
of  the  Essex  'militia,  and  about  GOO  Indians  ;  the 
result  of  the  action  was  the  surrender  of  Brigadier- 
general  Winchester,  with  500  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates  of  the  American 
army,  and  with  a  loss  on  their  part  of  nearly  the 
like  number  in  killed  and  wounded.  For  the 
details  of  this  affair,  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  Colonel  Proctor,  for  the  promptitude, 
gallantry,  and  decision  which  he  manifested  upon 
this  occasion,  we  must  refer  to  the  following  letter, 
which  he  transmitted  to  Major-general  Sheaffe, 
dated  Sandwich,  January  25  : 

"Sir, — In  my  last  dispatch  I  acquainted  you 
that  the  enemy  was  in   the  Michigan  territory, 
marching  upon  Detroit,  and  that  I  therefore  deem- 
ed it  necessary  that  he  should  be  attacked  without 
delay,  with   all   and  every  description   of  force 
within  my  reach.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  I  was  informed  of  his  being  in  possession  of 
Frenchtown,  on  the  river  Raisin,  26  miles  from 
Detroit,  after  experiencing  every  resistance  that 
Major  Reynolds,  of  the  Essex  militia,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  make,  with  a  three-pounder  well  served 
and  directed  by  Bombardier  Kitson,  of  the  royal 
artillery,  and  the  militia,  three  of  whom  he  had 
well  trained  to  the  use  of  it.     The  retreat  of  the 
gun  was  corered  by  a  brave  band  of  Indians,  who 
made  the  enemy  pay  dear  for  what  be  obtain- 
ed.    This  party,  composed  of  militia  and  Indians, 
with  the  gun,  fell  back  eighteen  miles  to  Brown's 
town,  the   settlement  "of  the  brave    Wyandots, 
where  I  directed  my  force  to  assemble.     On  the 
21st  instant,  I  advanced  twelve  miles  to  Swan- 
creek,  from  whence  we  marched   to  the  enemy, 
and  attacked  him  at  break  of  day  on  the  22d  in- 
stant ;  and  after  suffering,  for  our  numbers,  a  con- 
siderable loss,  the  enemy's  force  posted  in  houses 
and  enclosures,  and  which,  from  dread  of  falling 
into  the   hands  of  the  Indians,  they  most  obsti- 
nately defended,  at  length  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion; the  other  part  of  their  force,  in  attempting  to 
retreat  by  (he  way  they  came,  were,  I  believe,  all, 
or  with  very  few  exceptions,  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Brigadier-general  Winchester  was  taken  in  the 


pursuit  by  the  Wyandot  chief,  Roundhead,  who 
afterwards   surrendered    him    to   me.     Yr-u   will 
perceive  that  I  have  lost  no  time;   indeed,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  prompt  in  my  movements,  as  the 
enemy  would  have  been  joined  by  Major-general 
Harrison  in  a  few  days.     The  troops,  the  marine, 
and  the  militia,  displayed  great  bravery,  and  be- 
haved uncommonly  well.     Where   so  much  zeal 
and  spirit  were  manifested,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
attempt  to   particularize  any;  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain   from  mentioning   Lieutenant-colonel  St. 
George,  who  received  four  wounds  in   a  gallant 
attempt  to  occupy  a  building  which  was  favorably 
situated  for  annoying  the  enemy ;  together  with 
Ensign  Kerr,  of  the  Newfoundland  regiment,  who, 
I  fear,  is  very  dangerously  wounded.     The  zeal 
and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never 
more  conspicuous  than  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual  bravery. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  the  different  departments, 
the  troops  having  been  well  and  timely  supplied 
with  every  requisite  the  district  could  afford.     I 
have  fortunately  not  been  deprived  of  the  services 
of  Lieutenant  Troughton,  of  the  "royal  artillery, 
and  acting  in  the  quarter-master-general's  depart- 
ment, although  he  was  wounded,  to  whose  zealous 
and  unwearied  exertions  I  am  greatly  indebted, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  the  royal  artillery,  for 
their  conduct  in  this  affair.     I  enclose  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  cannot  but  lament  that 
there  are  so  many  of  both;  but  of  the  latter  I  am 
happy  to  say  a  large   proportion   will  return  to 
their  duty,  and  most  of  them  in  a  short  time.     I 
also  enclose  a  return  of  the  arms  and  ammunition 
which  have  been  taken,  as  well  as  of  the  prisoners, 
whom  you  will  perceive  to  be  equal  to  my  utmost 
force,  exclusive  of  the  Indians.      It  is  reported 
that  a  party,  consisting  of  100  men,  bringing  500 
bogs  for  General  Winchester's  force,  has  been 
completely  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  the  convoy 
taken.     Lieutenant  M'Lean,  my  acting  brigade- 
major,  whose  gallantry  and  exertions  were  conspi- 
cuous on  the  22d  instant,  is  the  bearer  of  this  dis- 
patch, and  will  be  able  to  afford  you  every  infor- 
mation respecting  our  situation. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        "  HENRY  PROCTOR." 

The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this  action,  was 
twenty-four  killed,  and  158  wounded. 

The  Americans  posted  at  Ogdenburg,  near  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  having  availed  themselves  of 
the  frozen  state  of  that  river  to  make  frequent 
predatory  incursions  upon  the  inhabitants  on  the 
Canadian"  border,  Sir  George  Prevost,  arriving, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  at  Prescot,  opposite  the 
enemy,  directed  an  attack  of  his  position  at  Og- 
denburgh,  which  took  place  on  the  following  day, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Macdonald,  of  the 
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Glengarry  light-infantry  fencibles,  at  the  bead  of 
about  480  regulars  and  militia.  The  following 
is  Major  Macdonald's  account  of  tbis  affair : — 

"  I  tbis  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  crossed 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  ice,  and  attacked 
and  carried,  after  a  littie  more  than  an  hour's  ac- 
tion, his  position  in  and  near  the  opposite  town  of 
Ogdensburgh,  taking  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
all  his  ordnance,  marine,  commissariat,  and  quar- 
ter-niaster-general's  stores,  four  officers  and  se- 
venty prisoners,  and  burning  two  armed  schooners 
and  two  large  gun-boats,  and  both  his  barracks. 
My  force  consisted  of  about  480  regulars  and  mi- 
litia, and  was  divided  into  two  columns:  the  right, 
commanded  by  Captain  Jenkins,  of  the  Glengarry 
light-infantry  fencibles,  was  composed  of  his  own 
flank-company,  and  about  seventy  militia;  and 
from  the  state  of  the  ice,  and  the  enemy's  position 
in  the  old  French  fort,  was  directed  to  check  his 
left,  and  interrupt  his  retreat,  whilst  I  moved  on 
with  the  left  column,  consisting  of  120  of  the  king's 
regiment,  forty  of  the  royal  Newfoundland  corps, 
and  about  200  militia,  towards  his  position  in  the 
town,  where  he  had  posted  his  heavy  field-artillery. 
The  depth  of  the  snow  in  some  degree  retarded 
the  advance  of  both  columns,  and  exposed  them, 
particularly  the  right,  to  a  heavy  cross-fire  from 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  for  a  longer  period 
than  I  had  expected  ;  but  pushing  on  rapidly  after 
the  batteries  began  to  open  upon  us,  the  left  co- 
lumn soon  gained  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  un- 
der the  direct  fire  of  his  artillery  and  line  of  mus- 
ketry, posted  on  an  eminence  near  the  shore; — 
moving  on  rapidly  my  advance,  consisting  of  the 
detachment  of  the  royal  Newfoundland  and  some 
select  militia,  I  turned  his  right  with  the  detach- 
ment of  the  king's  regiment,  and  after  a  few  dis- 
charges from  his  artillery,  took  them  with  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  his  infantry  through  the  town, 
some  escaping  across  the  Black  river  into  the  fort, 
but  the  majority  fled  to  the  woods,  or  sought  refuge 
in  the  houses,  from  whence  they  kept  such  a  gal- 
ling fire,  that  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
with  our  field-pieces,  which  now  came  up  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  they  had  stuck  on  landing, 
in  the  deep  snow. 

"  Having  gained  the  high  ground  on  the  brink 
of  the  Black  river,  opposite  the  fort,  I  prepared  to 
carry  it  by  storm;  but  the  men,  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, I  procured  time  for  them  to  recover 
breath,  by  sending  in  a  summons,  requiring  an 
unconditional  surrender.*  During  these  transac- 
tions, Captain  Jenkins  had  gallantly  led  on  his  co- 
lumn, and  had  been  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of 
seven  guns,  which  he  bravely  attempted  to  take 
with  the  bayonet,  though  covered  with  200  of  the 
enemy's  best  troops:  advancing  as  rapidly  as  the 
deep  snow,  and  the  exhausted  state  (in  conse- 
quence) of  his  men  would  admit,  he  ordered  a 
charge,  and  had  not  proceeded  many  paces,  when 
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shot;  but  still  undauntedly  runeing  on  with  nis 
men,  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  was 
prived  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm  by  a  discharge 
of  case-shot;  still  heroically  disregarding  all  per- 
sonal consideration,  he  nobly  ran  on,  cheering 
his  men,  to  the  assault,  till  exhausted  by  pain  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  became  unable  to  move.  His 
company  gallantly  continued  the  charge,  under 
Lieutenant  M'Auley  ;  but  the  reserve  of  militia 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  them,  they  were 
compelled,  by  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
to  give  way,  leaving  a  few  on  a  commanding  po- 
sition, and  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  ene- 
my's possession,  nearly  about  the  time  that  I 
gained  the  height  above-mentioned.  The  enemy 
hesitating  to  surrender,  I  instantly  carried  his 
eastern  battery,  and  by  it  silenced  another  which 
now  opened  again,  and  ordering  on  the  advance 
the  detachment  of  the  king 's  and  the  Highland 
company  of  militia,  under  Captain  Eustace,  of  the 
king's  regiment,  he  gallantly  rushed  into  the  fort; 
but  the  enemy  retreating  by  the  opposite  entrance, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  which  I  should  effectually 
have  prevented,  if  my  Indian  warriors  had  return- 
ed sooner  from  a  detached  service  on  which  they 
had,  that  morning,  been  employed.  I  cannot  close 
this  statement  without  expressing  my  admiration 
of  the  gallantry  and  self-devotion  of  Captain  Jen- 
kins, who  has  lost  one  arm,  and  is  in  danger  of 
losing  the  other.  I  must  also  report  the  intrepi- 
dity of  Captain  Lelievre,  of  the  Newfoundland 
regiment,  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the  mili- 
tia under  Colonel  Fraser;  of  Captain  Eustace, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  king's  regiment,  and 
particularly  of  Lieutenant  Ridge,  of  that  corps, 
who  very  gallantly  led  on  the  advance ;  and  of 
Lieutenant  M'Auley  and  Ensign  M'Donnell,  of 
the  Glengarry  regiment;  as  also  Lieutenant  Gan- 
gueben,  of  the  royal  engineers ;  and  of  Ensign 
M'Kay,  of  the  Glengarry  light-infantry;  and  of 
Ensign  Kerr,  of  the  militia,  each  of  whom  had 
charge  of  a  field-piece;  and  of  Lieutenant  Impey, 
of  the  militia,  who  has  lost  a  leg.  I  was  also  well 
supported  by  Captain  Fraser  and  the  other  officers 
and  men  of  the  militia,  who  emulate  the  conspi- 
cuous bravery  of  all  the  troops  of  the  line.  I  en- 
close a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  ene- 
my had  500  men  under  arms,  and  must  have  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss. 

(Signed)        "  G.  MACDONALD," 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada,  was  captured  by  the  Americans 
in  April.  General  Dearborn,  with  a  force  of 
nearly  3,000  men,  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  that  arriving,  by  water,  at  the  place  in 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April,  he  began  land- 
ing the  troops  under  a  heavy  fire.  The  British 
commander  in  York  was  General  Sheaffe,  whos» 
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100  Indians.     These  he     had   stationed    in    the 

CH.  VIII.    woods  near  the  landing-place,  and  a  spirited  re- 

^^~*~   sistance  was  kept  up,  till  the  landing  of  General 

1813.      pj^  wjth  i  or  goO  men,  and  the  approach  to  the 

shore  of  the  remainder  of  the  assailants,  induced 

the  British  to  retreat  to  their  works.     When  the 

Americans  had  advanced  within  sixty  rods  of  the 

main  work  of  the  town,  an  explosion  took  place 

from  a  magazine,  which  killed  and  wounded  about 

100  of  the  Americans  and  forty  of  the  British. 

General  Pike  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion,  and 

was  much  regretted  by  the  Americans  as  a  brave 

aud  skilful  officer. 

In  the  mean  time,  Commodore  Chauncey  had 
worked  into  the  harbour  with  his  flotilla,  and 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  British  batteries.  It  now 
became  evident  that  the  numbers  of  the  British 
were  inadequate  to  the  task  of  defending  York 
any  longer  against  the  vast  superiority  of  force 
brought  against  it.  General  Sheaffe,  therefore, 
soon  after  the  explosion,  marched  out  of  the  place 
with  the  regulars,  and  left  the  commander  of  the 
militia  to  capitulate.  In  consequence,  all  resist- 
ance immediately  ceased,  and  the  terms  of  sur- 
render were  agreed  upon,  by  which  all  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  men  and  officers,  (about  300  in 
number)  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Before  the 
surrender,  a  large  ship  on  the  stocks  and  much 
naval  stores  had  been  set  fire  to,  but  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions 
remained  undamaged.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, were  forced  to  evacuate  York  in  thejbllow- 
ingmonth. 

This  period  was  marked  by  an  act  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  against  the  Spa- 
niards, which,  at  any  other  time,  would  probably 
have  involved  the  two  countries  in  a  state  of  war. 
This  was  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Mobile, 
in  West  Florida.    The  Americans  alleged,  that 
this  place  was  within  the  limits  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States,  and  which 
the  Spaniards  had   hitherto  retained  on  various 
pretexts.    A  detachment  from  General  Harrison's 
army  was  therefore  sent  against  it,  which  ms.de  a 
landing  on  the  12th  of  April.     The  commander 
advancing  to  the  fort  with  scaling-ladders  prepared 
for  an  assault,  summoned  the  Spanish  garrison  to 
evacuate  the  place,  with  which  requisition  they 
complied,  and  were  embarked  for  Pen&acola.     A 
numerous  artillery  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ammunition  were  found  in  the  fortress. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  which  the  British  navy 
had  sustained  by  sea,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  contest  with  the  Americans,  must  be  added, 
that  of  the  destruction  of  the  sloop  of  war  Pea- 
cock, of  ergtUeen  guns.  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the 
American  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  in  his  account  of 
this  unfortunate  action,  states,  that  in  cruizing 
from  the  coast  of  Surinam  to  that  of  Demerara, 
after  making  the  latter,  on  the  morning  of  tba 


24th  of  February,  he  discovered  a  vessel  at  aa 
chor,  apparently  an  English  brig  of  *»r.  On 
beating  round  a  bank,  in  order  to  get  to  her,  he 
descried  another  sail  on  his  weather-quarter, 
eding  down  to  him.  This  proved  to  be  the 
Peacock ;  and  after  some  manoeuvring  to  get  the 
weather-gage,  in  which  the  American  succeeded, 
the  action  commenced  about  half-past  five,  p.  m. 
Captain  Lawrence  ran  his  antagonist  close  on- 
board on  the  starboard-quarter,  and  kept  up  so 
heavy  a  fire,  that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  by 
his  own  account,  but  by  that  of  some  English  who 
escaped,  after  an  action  of  forty-five  minutes,  she 
surrendered,  by  hoisting  a  signal  of  distress.  On 
sending  a  lieutenant  on-board  the  Peacock,  it  was 
found  that  her  commander,  Captain  Peake,  was 
killed,  and  many  other  officers  and  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  that  the  ship  was  sinking  fast, 
having  six  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Notwithstand- 
ing every  endeavour  to  keep  her  afloat  till  the 
prisoners  were  removed,  she  went  down,  carrying1 
with  her  thirteen  of  her  crew,  and  three  American 
sailors.  Four  of  her  men  had  previously  taken  her 
stern-boat,  and  got  to  land.  The  Peacock  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  her  class, 
and  appears  to  have  entered  into  action  with  con- 
fidence of  success.  The  Hornet,  however,  was 
of  somewhat  superior  force,  and  her  fire  was  de- 
scribed as  truly  formidable. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  Americans, 
a  public  ratification  was  issued  by  the  prince-re- 
gent on  the  30th  of  March,  that  necessary  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  for  blockading  the  ports  and 
harbours  of  New  York,  Charleston,  Port  Royal, 
Savannah,  and  the  river  Mississippi.  These  were 
additional  to  the  blockades  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware. 

Admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  being  of  opinion 
that  a  flotilla  of  small  vessels  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  penetrating  the  rivers  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  bay,  detached  in  April  Rear-admiral 
Cockburn  with  a  light  squadron  for  that  purpose. 
This  officer  made  a  successful  attempt  by  the 
Fantome  and  Mohawk  on  French-town,  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  Elk  river,  where  \ras  a 
depfit  of  stores.  A  resistance  was  made  by  a  six- 
gun  battery,  but  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  town 
and  stores  {eft  to  their  fate.  The  latter,  consist- 
ing of  flour  and  army  necessaries,  together  with 
five  vessels,  were  burnt.  In  a  few  days  after- 
wards, Admiral  Cockburn  attacked  Havre-de- 
Grace,  a  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  Susque- 
hanna,  where  the  Americans  bad  erected  a  bat- 
tery. The  attack  was  made  by  two  divisions  of 
seamen  and  marines,  who  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  battery  and  town,  set  fire  to  some  houses  of 
the  latter,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  cannon-foun- 
dery  at  some  distance,  which  they  entirely  de- 
stroyed, with  a  number  of  guns,  and  also  took  on* 
hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  arms.  He  afterwards 
mad*  an  attack  upon  George-town,  aud  Fred*- 
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rick's-town.  A  body  of  four  hundred  militiamen, 
by  whom  they  were  defended,  was  soon  dispersed, 
and  the  visages  were  destroyed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  houses  of  some  peaceable  inhabitants 
who  took  no  part  in  the  hostilities.  Some  other 
places,  in  which  there  were  no  public  stores  or 
property,  and  no  preparations  made  for  resistance, 
were  spared,  and  thus  the  expedition  terminated. 
It  was  of  no  other  consequence  than  as  it  might 
impress  the  minds  of  the  people  in  those  parts 
with  a  desire  for  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

The  events  of,  this  war  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest  in  England,  and,  early  in  the 
year,  ministers  called  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  subject. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Lord  Castlereagh 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  negociations  with 
America  which  had  been  laid  before  the  house, 
concerning  which,  he  said,  that  the  chief  point  to- 
wards which  their  attention  would  be  directed,  was, 
whether  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  ministers, 
by  any  exertion,  to  have  prevented  the  much-to- 
be-deprecated  war  in  which  we  were  now  engag- 
ed. After  expressing  the  great  concern  he  him- 
self felt  at  this  occurrence,  he  said,  that  the 
question  before  the  bouse  was  simply  this,  whe- 
ther in  this  war  justice  was  or  was  not  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain?  and  the  proposition  he  meant 
to  ground  on  their  decision  in  the  affirmative, 
was,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
the  prince-regent,  calling  upon  him  to  direct  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  assurance 
of  support  from  parliament.  He  then  entered  on 
a  kind  of  commentary  upon  the  regent's  decla- 
ration, which  will  be  found  in  our  last  chapter, 
in  which  all  the  arguments  were  repeated  con- 
cerning the  justice  of  the  measures  on  (he  part  of 
Great  Britain  that  led  to  the  hostile  termination, 
which  had  been  so  often  advanced  during  the  ne- 
gociations. One  circumstance  of  fact  produced 
by  Lis  lordship  may  deserve  to  be  recorded.  The 
Americans,  in  their  complaints  against  tbis  coun- 
try, had  assumed,  that  Great  Britain  had  impressed 
15  or  20,000  of  her  citizens.  But,  upon  particu- 
lar enquiry  by  the  admiralty,  it  had  appeared, 
that  out  of  145,000  spamen  employed  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  in  Jam;  .ry  1811,  the  whole  ouuiber 
claiming  to  be  American  subjects  was  3,500 ;  and, 
as  it  had  been  found  that  of  the  individuals  advanc- 
ing such  claim,  only  about  one  i>»  four  could 
make  it  good  upon  examination,  the  real  number 
would  be  reduced  to  16  or  1700.  He  asked,  then, 
if  the  house  could  believe  that  for  such  a  consi- 
deration ;is  1700  sailors  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment would  irritate  the  feelings  of  a  neutral  aation, 
or  violate  public  justice.  After  stating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  negociatious  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  with  a  view  of  shewing  that  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  had  not  been  wanting  in  temper  and 
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deficient  in  proper  precautions  against  a  possible  

hostile  termination;  his  lordship  concluded  with 
moving,  "  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  to  ac- 
quaint his  royal  highness  that  we  have  taken  into 
our  consideration  the  papers  laid  before  us  by  his 
royal  highness'*  command,  relative  to  the  late 
discussions  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  that  whilst  we  deeply  regret 
the  failure  of  the  endeavours  of  his  royal  highness 
to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States,  we 
entirely  approve  of  the  resistance  which  has  been 
opposed  by  his  royal  highness  to  the  unjustifiable 
pretensions  of  the  American  government,  being 
satisfied  that  those  pretensions  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted without  surrendering  some  of  the  most 
ancient,  undoubted,  and  important  rights  of  the 
British  empire;  that,  impressed  as  we  are  with 
these  sentiments,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  war  in  which  his  majesty  has  been  com- 
pelled to  engage,  his  royal  highness  may  rely  on 
our  most  zealous  and  cordial  support  in  every 
measure  which  may  be  necessary  for  prosecuting 
the  war  witk  vigour,  and  for  bringing  it  to  a 
safe  and  honourable  termination." 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  after  premising  that  he  conceiv- 
ed the  house  was  bound  at  present  to  support  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  observed, 
that  from  the  papers  laid  before  the  house,  three 
particular  stages  of  negociatiou  were  apparent. 
The  first  stage  was,  the  overture  made  by  Mr. 
Russell  to  the  noble  lord  for  an  armistice,  with 
the  understanding,  that  during  its  continuance 
there  was  to  be  a  negociation  between  this  coun- 
try and  America  on  the  subject  of  impressment, 
and  that,  while  it  was  pending,  the  right  of  im- 
pressment should  be  waived.  This  overture,  he 
allowed,  could  not  be  admitted.  The  second  was, 
the  proposition  that  though  no  formal  recognition 
of  a  suspension  of  the  disputed  right  should  take 
place,  yet  a  secret  understanding  of  that  kind 
should  he  preserved  between  the  two  countries, 
till  the  matter  in  controversy  was  decided.  This, 
also,  lie  should  have  concurred  with  the  noble 
lord  in  rejecting-.  The  third  stage  presented  a 
third  overture,  which,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  SirJohnWarren,  namely, 
that  the  question  of  impressment  being  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  dispute,  an  agreement  on  which 
might  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  American  go- 
vernment was  willing  to  negociate  upon  it  flag- 
rant? bello,  wLilst  this  country  was  continuing  to 
exorcise  its  accus'orned  controul.  Against  this 
proposal  li«-'  thought  there  could  be  no  objection; 
for  though,  ifi  the  prince-reo-ent's  declaration,  as 
a  reason  against  such  a  uegociation,  it  was  observ- 
ed that  it  would  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of 
receiving  a  legislative  provision  from  ?  foreign 
11  H 
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BOOK  XI.  state,  in  the  place  of  a  right  which  Great  Britain 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  exercise;  yet  it  did 

Cn.  nil.  not  appear  to  him  that  this  rig-lit  was  abandoned 
merely  by  entering-  into  a  negotiation  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  right  nonorable  gentleman  enlarged 
'upon  this  point,  and  asked,  was  the  war  to  be  eter- 
nal? but  if  a  treaty  was  ever  to  be  made,  it  must 
be  by  means  of  negociation  upon  this  very  sub- 
ject. He  then  touched  upon  the  naval  successes 
of  America  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
which  he  could  not  but  think  showed  some  want 
of  foresight  and  preparation  in  the  ministers. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  noble  lord's  assertion  was  correct,  that  the 
American  declaration  of  war  had  any  connection 
with  the  state  of  France  or  Russia;  and  in  his 
opinion  the  cause  of  the  war  was  solely  in  the 
ordrrs-of-council ;  and  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Foster, 
the  late  ambassador  to  that  country,  and  now  sit- 
ting in  the  house,  whether  an  earlier  repeal  of 
these  orders  would  not  have  prerented  the  war. 
Now,  however,  the  subject  of  impressment  was 
the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  and  a  most  important 
one  it  was.  He  was  sensible  how  much  the  safety 
of  the  country  would  be  endangered  by  a  surren- 
der of  the  right  without  a  sufficient  substitute,  and 
was  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  such 
a  substitute.  He  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sel's  proposal  ought  to  have  been  rejected  in  a 
more  conciliatory  manner,  and  the  door  not  to 
have  been  shut  against  future  negociation,  with 
a  phrase  about  maritime  rights.  The  noble  lord 
had  stated  that  there  were  about  1,600  American 
seamen  in  our  service,  but  bad  not  noticed  that 
there  were  at  least  ten  times  as  many  of  British 
seamen  in  the  service  of  America;  which  he  men- 
tioned, to  show  that  it  was  even  more  for  our  in- 
terest than  for  that  of  America  to  court  negocia- 
tion  on  this  point.  He  observed,  that  though 
there  might  be  only  1,600  American  seamen  de- 
tained for  life  in  our  navy,  it  was  no  captious 
ground  of  complaint:  it  was  a  matter  not  to  be 
settled  by  a  balance  of  numbers,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
regarded  in  that  light.  He  then  adverted  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  held,  that  with  our  naval 
establishment  we  ought  to  hare  blockaded  the 
whole  American  coast. 

Mr.  Foster  then  rose,  and  in  reply  to  the  appeal 
of  the  last  speaker,  said  that  he  could  not  affirm 
that  the  revocation  of  the  orders-in-council,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  averting  them.  Their  re- 
peal might  have  weighed  something  with  the  go- 
vernment, but  he  did  not  think  that  the  govern- 
ment was  sufficiently  master  of  the  congress  to 
be  able  to  do  what  it  thought  most  beneficial  for 
the  country.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  opi- 
nion of  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  there  was 
no  party  in  America  friendly  to  France:  the  re- 
volution had  made  a  strong  impression  there;  and 


although  the  subsequent  turn  of  affairs  might 
have  detached  the  better  part  from  {hem,  they 
were  yet  a  powerful  party.  There  was  also  an 
anti-anglican  party,  who  took  every  opportunity 
to  foment  animosity  against  Great  Britain.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  six  united  Irishmen  in  the 
congress,  distinguished  by  their  inveterate  enmity 
to  this  country.  Mr.  F.  made  many  observation* 
on  the  state  of  parties  in  America,  and  on  its  ef- 
fect in  producing  the  measures  which  had  led  to 
hostilities.  The  war,  he  said,  was  carried  in 
congress  by  that  rancorous  faction  against  the 
English,  who  persuaded  others  to  join  them 
through  fear  that  a  difference  might  break  up  the 
democratic  party ;  and  in  the  senate  the  war 
measure  was  carried  by  the  opponents  of  govern- 
ment, who  were  desirous  of  making  it  unpo- 
pular. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  glad  to  have  heard  from 
the  honorable  gentleman,  that  neither  Mr.  Mon- 
roe or  Mr.  Madison  seemed  to  him  to  be  actu- 
ated solely  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  this 
country.  The  latter  person  had  been  much  re- 
viled by  the  noble  lord  and  others  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  politics  of  France,  but  it  now  ap- 
peared that  the  war  had  been  produced  by  causes 
beyond  his  controul.  He  could  not  consider 
America  as  being  wholly  to  blame  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  war;  and  he  was  justified  by  a  re- 
view of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  preceding 
negotiations  to  ascribe  to  the  conduct  of  our  own 
government  the  existing  rupture  between  the  two 
countries.  On  this  point,  Mr.  W.  entered  into 
various  particulars;  and  with  respect  to  the  Ame- 
rican practice  of  naturalizing  British-born  sub- 
jects, and  denationalizing  them,  he  observed  that 
there  were  two  acts  upon  our  statute-books  by 
which  every  foreigner  who  served  two  years  in 
any  vessel,  military  or  merchant,  was  entitled  to 
every  protection  of  a  natural-born  subject  of  this 
realm:  and  he  apprehended  that  if  an  American 
had  served  two  years  in  our  navy,  and  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  boarded  by  an  American 
armed  ship,  which  should  claim  him,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  country,  and 
our  government  woidd  have  a  right  to  refuse  to 
give  him  up.  Mr.  W.  then  strongly  reprehended 
the  attempts  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  America 
on  this  occasion  to  French  influence,  and  denied 
that  she  had  ever  declared  in  favour  of  France. 
If  truth  must  be  spoken,  she  had  always  been  in 
the  right  in  all  her  dispufes  with  us  until,  by  the 
declaration  of  war,  she  had  changed  her  situation, 
and  he  hoped  that  this  advantage  which  she  had 
given  us  would  be  used  on  our  parts  with  wisdom 
and  discretion. 


Mr.  Canning,  in  a 


long 


and  eloquent  speech, 

in  which  he  was  frequently  greeted  with  cheers, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  British  government 
in  its  proceedings  previous  to  the  late  negocia- 
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tions,  and  in  the  negociatious  themselves.  With 
respett  to  the  English  acts  relative  to  foreign 
Bailors,  referred  to  Toy  Mr.  W.  he  said  that  he  had 
understood  them  only  as  granting  municipal  pri- 
vileges to  such  persons,  and  by  no  means  as  im- 
pairing their  native  allegiance  to  their  own  sove- 
reigns ;  and  therefore  that  there  was  no  similitude 
between  these  enactments  and  the  pretensions  of 
America  in  their  naturalizations.  With  regard 
to  the  right  of  search,  he  repeated  the  arguments 
used  in  the  regent's  declaration  against  first 
abandoning. a  right  of  which  we  are  in  lawful 
possession,  and  then  trusting  to  negociation  for 
its  restoration,  or  the  substitution  of  an  equiva- 
lent. But  the  topic  on  which  he  principally  em- 
ployed his  eloquence,  was  an  invective  against 
the  American  government  for  having  taken  the 
time  when  great  Britain  was  deeply  engaged  in 
the  glorious  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  Eu- 
rope from  tyranny,  to  impede  her  exertions,  and 
league  itself  with  the  oppressor.  Having  thus 
declared  his  sentiments  concerning  the  general 

?  rounds  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries, 
e  assumed  his  part  of  a  censurer  of  the  present 
administration,  by   remarking  on  their  want  of 
vigour  and  decision  in  the  measures  which  bad 
followed  the  declaration  of  war. 

After  Mr.  Croker  had  made  some  observations 
in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty,  and 
had  stated  some  facts  in  proof  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations and  unfair  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
cans relative  to  the  impressing  of  seamen;  and  a 
few  words  had  been  added  by  other  members; 
the  question  was  put,  and  .carried  without  oppo- 
sition. • 

A  similar  address  being  moved  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  Earl  Bathurst,  on  Feb.  18th,  the  day 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  papers  relative 
to  the  war  with  America,  a  debate  ensued,  in 
which  the  arguments  employed  were  so  perfectly 
similar  to  those  above  reported,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  particularize  them.  The  address  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  14th  of  May,  the 
Earl  of  Darnley  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  our  naval  disasters.  He  said,  he 
had  hoped  that  during  the  interval  between  giv- 
ing his  notice  and  bringing  forward  his  motion, 
something  would  have  occurred  to  compensate 
the  past  disasters ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  another 
unfortunate  event  had  been  reported,  attended 
with  circumstances  still  more  melancholy  than 
the  former  ones.  He  alluded  to  the  action  be- 
tween the  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  and  the 
American  brig  Hornet  of  equal  force.  He  should 
not  now  enter  upon  any  question  concerning  the 
course  or  policy  of  the  war,  but  it  could  not  be 
disputed  that  ministers  must  have  been  long 
aware  that  war,  sooner  or  later,  must  take  place. 
This  being  the  case,  how  were  we  prepared  to 
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meet  it  ?  With  respect  to  Canada,  the  events  BOOK  XI. 
there  had  greatly  added  to  our  military  reputa- 
tion, but  they  were  events  entirely  unexpected. 
It  was,  however,  with  regard  to  our  naval  force 
that  he  should  confine  his  inquiries.  It  appeared 
that  frorn  April  to  July  in  the  last  year,  there 
were  on  the  Halifax  station,  under  Admiral  Saw- 
yer, exclusive  of  smaller  vessels,  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates.  That  such  a  force  only 
should  have  been  stationed  there,  when  a  timely 
reinforcement  might  have  atchieved  the  most  im- 
portant objects,  loud^L  called  for  inquiry.  He 
was  well  informed  thamjuth  five  ships  of  the  line, 
seventeen  frigates,  andabadequate  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  on  that  station,  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States  might  hare  beeu  blockaded. 
It  had  been  said  that  a  sufficient  force  could  not 
be  spared  for  that  purpose ;  but  by  sending  to 
sea  vessels  which  were  lying  useless,  and  taking 
one  ship  from  each  of  the  blockading  squadrons, 
this  might  have  been  effected,  ft  might  be  as- 
serted that  the  force  already  on  the  Halifax  sta- 
tion was  equal  to  that  of  the  American  navy;  but 
it  had  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the 
American  frigates  were  greatly  superior  to  ours 
in  size  and  weight  of  metal.  If  the  war  was  in- 
evitable, it  was  very  extraordinary  that  govern- 
ment did  not  give  orders  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  able  to  cope  with  our  antagonists.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  dates  to  prove 
the  criminal  negligence  of  ministers.  War  was 
declared  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  it  was  not  till 
October  13th  that  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
were  issued;  and  more  than  two  months  longer 
elapsed  before  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
were  declared  to  be  blockaded.  Certain  other 
ports  were  declared  to  be  blockaded  on  the  13th 
of  March  last,  but  Rhode  Island  and  Newport 
remained  open,  and  in  the  last  the  American  fri- 
gate was  refitted  that  took  the  Macedonian.  In 
all  the  unfortunate  cases,  the  cause  was  the  same; 
the  superior  height  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
greater  weight  of  metal,  by  which  our  ships  were 
crippled  and  dismasted  early  in  the  action,  were 
circumstances  surely  deserving  of  inquiry.  His 
lordship  then  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  manner  in  which  our  trade  had  been  left  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy  ;  and  he 
strongly  reprobated  the  licences  given  by  govern- 
ment for  the  importation  of  American  cotton, 
thereby  favoring  their  commerce  to  the  detriment 
of  our  colonies.  He  then  touched  upon  the  mis- 
management in  our  dock-yards ;  and  upon  the 
whole  he  contended  that  a  case  had  been  made 
out  loudly  demanding  investigation.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States,  and  more  particu- 
larly into  the  state,  conduct,  and  management  of 
our  naval  affairs,  as  connected  with  it." 
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BOOK  XI.        The  motion  was  seconded  by  Earl  Stanhope. 

Lord  Melville  then  rose  and  said,  that  though 
the  conduct,  and  not  the  grounds  of  the  war  was 
the  matter  now  to  be  considered,  yet  there  was 
one  circumstance  connected  with  the  declaration 
of  it  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words.  Although  the  government  of  the  United 
States*  had  for  some  time  betbre  been  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  ultimately  led  to  hostilities,  yet 
a  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  revoration 
of  the  orders  in  council  would  have  pacified  it. 
He  protested  against  the  nljble  earl's  proposition, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  jMRisrers  always  to  have 
kept  there  a  fleet  sufiraent  to  blockade  all  the 
ports  in  America. — There. were  other  important 
branches  of  the  service  to  which  their  attention 
was  called,  and  our  force  on  other  stations  was 
no  more  than  sufficient,  the  blockading  force  in 
many  places  being  less  than  the  force  blockaded. 
He  had  never  met  with  a  naval  officer  who  enter- 
tained the  opinion  of  the  noble  mover  respecting 
the  possibility  of  completely  blockading  the  Ame- 
rican ports.  As  to  what  he  had  said  relative  to 
the  ships  which  had  been  opposed  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, Lerd  Melville  observed,  that  we  were  not 
to  alter  the  classes  of  ships  in  the  British  navy 
merely  because  there  were  three  American  ships 
of  unusual  dimensions.  All  naval  officers  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  proper  to  multiply 
the  classes  of  vessels;  and  it  was  far  better  to 
send  out  seventy-four's  than  to  set  about  building 
ships  only  fit  to  cope  with  the  American  navy. 
The  advice  to  diminish  the  number  of  small  ves- 
sels was  one  in  which  no  experienced  person 
could  concur,  since  these  were  peculiarly  requi- 
site to  protect  our  trade  against  the  enemy's  pri- 
vateers. The  balance  of  capture  was  so  far  from 
being  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  that  it  was  the 
reverse.  With  respect  to  not  sooner  issuing  letters 
of  marque,  the  delay  was  for  the  purpose  of  know- 
ing the  reception  given  by  the  Americans  to  our 
proposals  of  accommodation.  As  to  the  charge 
of  mismanagement  in  the  dock-yards,  measures 
had  been  taken  to  remedy  defects.  Some  of  our 
ships,  it  was  true,  had  undergone  a  rapid  decay, 
through  haste  in  the  building  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  our  exertions  should  keep  pace  with 
those  of  the  enemy. — For  all  these  reasons  he 
should  give  his  vote  against  the  motion. 

.Earl  Stanhope  made  a  speech  chiefly  relative 
to  his  own  plans  for  the  improvement  of  naval 
architecture.  The  most  remarkable  part  was  his 
reference  to  the  contrivances  of  Mr.  Fulton  for 
blowing  up  ships  under  water,  whose  offers,  he 
said,  had  been  rejected  by  Bonaparte,  but  had 
been  accepted  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville, 


who,  after  his  failure  at  Boulogne,  made  a  com- 
promise with  him  for  a  considerable  sum,  ,with 
which  he  went  to  America.  Ear!  S.  said,  he  had 
{riven  a  plan  to  the  aHmiialfy  for  preventing  the 
effbct  of  his  inventions,  which  he  thought  of  a 
formidable  nature. 

The  Earl  ot'  Galloway  entered  into  some  pro- 
fessional remarks  respecting-  the  naval  disasters 
of  the  American  war,  which  he  attributed  very 
much  to  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  man  their  few 
large  frigates  with  prime  saiiors;  whereas  the 
great  demand  for  men  in  our  navy  had  rendered 
it  necessary  to  admit  a  large  proportion  of  an  in- 
ferior class.  He  touched  upon  the  propensity  of 
our  seamen  to  desert,  which  he  thought  might  be 
best  obviated  by  an  increase  of  petty  officers 
made  from  the  best  among  them,  and  by  more 
liberal  remuneration.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  in 
opposition  to  Lord  Melville,  that  ships  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Americans 
should  be  built,  in  order  to  contend  with  them. 
He  asserted  that  he  should  have  approved  of  the 
motion  had  its  object  been  not  censure,  but  in- 
quiry. 

Earl  Grey  began  with  adverting  to  the  contract 
of  the  admiralty  with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  the  com- 
promise which  he  himself  had  negociated,  in  the 
conviction  that  his  invention  would  not  prove  of 
the  smallest  utility.  He  confessed,  however,  that 
such  was  his  dislike  to  this  mode  of  warfare,  that 
he  had  passed  many  uneasy  nights  from  the  idea 
of  its  impracticability.  He  then  made  a  number 
of  remarks  relative  to  the  expediency  of  an  in- 
quiry on  the  present  occasion,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  our  naval  disasters,  but  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  American  war.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  neglect  in  protecting  the  trade  of 
the  West  Indies  and  of  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  on  the  superiority  of  force  which  the 
Americans  had  been  suffered  to  construct  on  the 
Canadian  lakes. 

Earl  Bathurst  defended  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters upon  similar  grounds  with  those  taken  by 
Lord  Melville. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  the  doctrine  advanced 
by  Lord  Galloway,  that  inquiry  implied  censure, 
would  lead  to  the  abdication  of  all  the  functions 
of  parliament;  for  no  inquiry  covdd  be  instituted, 
in  that  case,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  con- 
demning the  parties  unheard.  He  recapitulated 
some  of  the  charges  against  ministry  which  had 
been' already  urged  in  support  of  the  motion. 

After  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  spoken  in  de- 
fence of  the  ministers,  and  the  noble  mover  had 
briefly  replied,  the  house  divided,  for  the  motion 
59 ;  against  it,  125.  Majority.  66. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

United  States  of  America. — Rapid  Increase  in  Wealth  and  Population. — Commerce. — Political 
Parties.  —Character  of  the  Americans. — Number  of  Inhabitants. — State  of  the  Army  and  Navy.— 
Satire  upon  American  Discipline. — Political  Life  of  Mr.  Madison. — Biographical  Sketch,  and 
Character  of  Mr.  Randolph. — Importance  of  Canada. — Its  Military  Force,  Population,  $c. 


No  country,  perhaps,  ever  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  or  rose  into  importance,  more 
rapidly  than  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  great  numbers  of  British 
subject*,  disaffected  to  the  government,  or  borne 
down  by  adverse  circumstances,  have  sought  the 
shores  of  America.  The  long  continuance  of  a 
state  of  war  in  Europe  has  also  greatly  contri- 
buted to  swell  the  lists  of  emigrants,  who,  car- 
rying with  them  their  arts  and  collective  expe- 
rience, have  increased  both  their  numerical  force 
and  poliiical  importance.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  neutral 
commerce  when  all  Europe  were  engaged  in  war. 
Before  .  hostilities  commenced,  their  commerce 
•was  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  According  to 
an  official  document,  which  was  laid  before  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1808,  the  exports  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1806, 
to  the  1st  of  October,  1807, were  valued  as  follows : 
The  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  of  Dollar.. 

domestic  growth  or  manufacture  48,699,592 
Do.  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  59,643,558 

Total  dollars  -  -  108,343,150 
In  this  prosperous  career,  the  Americans  might 
have  proceeded  had  they  pursued  a  wise  policy, 
and  not  involved  themselves  in  a  war  which  was 
foreign  to  their  interests.  The  establishment  of 
their  independence  has  created  an  evident  change 
their  moral  as  well  as  political  character;  and 
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from  this,  no  doubt,  arises  that  self-consequence 
and  conceit  in  the  younjf  American,  which  gives 
such  an  air  of  rude,  licentious  liberty  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  This  kind  of  liberty  frequently 
proves  more  tyrannical  in  society  tlian  the  occa- 
sional abuse  of  magisterial  power  in  a  monar- 
chical government;  for  a  man  in  the  United 
States,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  on  the  popu- 
lar side  of  the  question,  is  often  afraid  to  speak 
his  sentiments,  lest  he  should  be  abused  and  ill- 
treated.  These  political  animosities  and  arbi- 
trary conduct  extend  even  to  caurts  of  justice, 
where  the  judges  on  the  bench  too  often  feel 
their  contagious  effects. 

These  political  parties  are  distinguished  under 
tbe  titles  of  federal-republicans  and  democrats. 
Both  parties  view  this  country  with  considerable 
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jealousy ;  hut  the  democrats,  who  may  be  styled  BOOK  XI. 
"  the  jieople,"  carry  this  to  the  extremity  of  the 
most  confirmed  and  rancorous  malice ;  rendered, 
indeed,  comparatively  impotent  by  its  wildness 
and  extravagance  ;  while  the  federalists,  who  are 
in  general  the  opulent,  have  more  just  and  con- 
sistent views.  The  drinking  of  toasts  at  public 
dinners  is  a  very  common  method  of  venting 
party  spleen  in  America,  and  of  drinking  de- 
struction to  their  enemies.  The  newspapers  pub- 
lish long  lists  of  tbese  toasts  the  next  day,  as  so 
many  proofs  of  patriotism  and  virtue  ;  and  take  a 
pride  in  shewing  how  brilliantly  their  partizans 
can  blackguard  public  characters  in  their  cups. 

An  able  writer  has  observed,  that  an  obvious 
trait  in  the  American  character  is  vanity.  Osten- 
tatious and  conceited  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
Americans  will  allow  nothing  to  be  excellent 
or  praiseworthy  in  foreigners.  All  other  men, 
Britons  not  excepted,  are  regarded  by  them  with 
contemptuous  disdain  ;  and  should  one  of  the 
latter  reside  in  America,  or  join  in  the  society  of 
her  people,  he  will  be  soon  informed,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  all  British  subjects  are  slaves  and 
vassals,  that  tyranny  and  oppression  pervade 
every  department  of  the  state,  and  that  their  own 
happy  country,  and  admirable  constitution,  is  the 
only  resort  for  hopeless  misery.  There,  men  are 
all  free ;  there  alone  the  virtues  flourish  ;  and 
thither,  as  to  a  place  of  refuge,  are  the  arts  and 
sciences  destined  to  ilee,  when  the  progress  of 
tyranny  in  Europe  shall  have  banished  them 
thence.  His  astonishment  would  be  increased  by 
further  bearing  that  the  people  of  the  "  old  coun- 
try," meaning  Great  Britain,  are  degenerated, 
not  only  in  moral  virtue,  but  in  physical  power; 
and  that  they  now  are  larger  bodied,  more  brave, 
enlightened,  and  ingenious. 

The  Americans,  in  their  commercial  transac- 
tions, are  exceedingly  enterprising,  which  would 
deserve  high  commendation,  were  it  always  con- 
ducted on  just  and  liberal  principles  ;  but  the  re- 
verse is  in  general  the  case :  fraud,  smuggling, 
and  perjury,  are  practised  with  success,  and  with- 
out reserve;  ana  thus  cupidity  prevails  among 
them  to  an  astonishing  degree.  An  eminent  di- 
vine of  Boston  thus  justly  characterized  his 
countrymen  from  the  pulpit,  on  "  putting  away 
the  easily  besetting  sin." — "  There  have  existed 
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BOOK  XI.  at  all  times,"  said  he,  "  not  only  personal  and 
peculiar,  but  also  national  sins;  for  instance, 
among  the  ancients  the  A»intics  were  accused  of 
t  HVininac-v,  the  Carthaginians  of  perfidy,  &c.  So 
among  the  moderns  the  French  are  said  to  be  vo- 
latile and  frivolous,  the  Spaniards  proud  and  cruel, 
the  English  haughty,  and  evincing  too  great  con- 
tempt for  strangers ;  and  we,  my  brethren,  of  be- 
ing greedy  of  gain,  and  not  over  scrupulous  how 
we  obtain  it." 

In  America  all  are  politicians,  and  every  man  a 
federalist  or  a  democrat.  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  news  far  surpasses  even  that  of  this 
country.  Newspapers  are  not  charged  with  any 
duty,  and  seldom  cost  more  than  two-pence  half- 
penny and  about  a  halfpenny  more  for  the  car- 
riage. Hence  these  vehicles  of  intelligence  and 
information  are  accessible  to  every  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  states;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  poor 
owner  of  a  miserable  box  hut,  who  lives  on  the 
borders  of  the  stage-road,  but  has  a  newspaper 
left  at  his  door.  When  politics  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  no  distinction  between  a  fe- 
deralist or  a  democrat  can  be  discerned;  but  the 
moment  it  turns  upon  the  conduct  of  a  Jefferson 
or  Adams,  of  the  English  and  French  nations, 
open  war  immediately  commences,  not  only  be- 
tween rival  politicians,  but  between  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Religious  toleration  is  allowed  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent in  every  state  of  the  Union ;  and   people  of 
every  sect  and  form  of  worship  are  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  government.     The  population  of  (he 
United  States,  which,  in  1777,  was  estimated  at 
1,500,000,  is  now  above  10,000,000.     In  1808, 
the  navy  consisted  of  ten  frigates  and  eighty-one 
sloops  and  gun-boats ;  the  regular  army  amounted 
to  no  more  than  2,000  men.    But  throughout  the 
states,  every  able-bodied  white  male-citizen,  be- 
tween the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty -five,  is  en- 
rolled in  the  militia,  and  free  people  of  colour  are 
enrolled  as  pioneers.     One-third  of  the  militia 
may  be  marched  out  of  each  state  by  order  of  the 
executive   of   the  United  States,  on  particular 
emergencies,  and  under  certain  conditions;  and 
treated  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  regular 
troops,  except  that  in  cases  of  courts- martial  the 
court  is  to  be  selected  from  the  militia  of  the  state. 
The  militia  of  the  United  States,  however,  is  for 
the  most  part  badly  disciplined.     In  general,  they 
meet  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry.     The 
following  excellent  satire  upon  one  of  those  meet- 
ings may  afford  our  readers  some  amusement,  and 
give  them  some  idea  of  American  tactics: — "I  hap- 
pened, not  long  since,  to  be  present  at  the  muster 
of  a  captain's  company,  in  a  remote  part  of  one  of 
the  counties;  and  as  no  general  description  could 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  achievements  of 
that  day,  I  must  be  permitted  to  go  a  little  into 
the  detail,  as  well  as  my  recollection  will  serve 


me.  The  men  had  been  notified  to  meet  at  nine 
o'clock,  '  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs,' 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  gun  and  cartouch-bfcx  at 
least;  but,  as  directed  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  'with  a  good  firelock,  a  sufficient  bayonet 
and  belt,  and  pouch  with  a  box  to  contain  not  less 
than  twenty-four  sufficient  cartridges  of  powder 
and  ball.'  At  twelve  o'clock  about  one-third, 
perhaps  half,  the  men  had  collected;  and  an  in- 
spector's return  of  the  number  present  would  have 
stood  nearly  thus :  one.  captain,  one  lieutenant,  en- 
sign none,  Serjeants  two,  corporals  none,  drum- 
mers none,  fifers  none,  privates  present,  twenty- 
five,  ditto  absent,  thirty,  guns  fifteen,  gnnlocks 
twelve,  ramrods  ten,  rifle  pouches  three,  bayonets 
none,  belts  none,  spare-flints  none,  cartridges 
none,  horsewhips,  walking-canes,  and  umbrellas, 
twenty-two. 

"  A  little  before  one  o'clock,  the  captain,  whom 
I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Clodpole,  gave 
directions  for  forming  the  line  of  parade.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  order,  one  of  the  serjeants,  the 
strength  of  \vhose  lungs  had  long  supplied  the 
place  of  a  drum  and  fife,  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  began  to  bawl  with  great  vehe- 
mence, '  All  Captain  Clodpole's  company  to  pa- 
rade there!  come,  gentlemen,  parade  here!  pa- 
rade here!'  says  he, '  and  all  you  that  hasn't  guns, 
fall  into  the  lower  send.'  He  might  have  bawled 
till  this  time,  wilh  as  little  success  as  the  Syrens 
sung  to  Ulysses,  had  he  not  changed  his  post  to  a 
neighbouring  shade;  there  he  was  immediately 
joined  by  all  who  were  then  at  leisure;  the  others 
were  at  that  time  engaged  either  as  parties  or 
spectators  at  a  game  of  fives,  and  could  not  just 
then  attend:  however,  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  game  was  finished,  and  the  captain  was  en- 
abled to  form  his  company,  and  proceed  in  the 
duties  of  the  day. 

"  '  Look  to  the  rif/ht  (fid  dress." 

"  They  were  soon,  by  the  help  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers,  placed  in  a  straight  line;  but  as 
every  man  was  anxious  to  see  how  the  rest  stood, 
those  on  the  wings  pressed  forward  for  that  pur- 
pose, till  the  whole  line  assumed  nearly  the  form 
of  a  crescent.  '  Wheic!  look  at  'em!'  says  the 
captain,  '  why,  gentlemen,  you  are  all  crooking 
here  at  both  eends,  so  that  you  will  get  on  to  me 
by  and  by:  come,  gentlemen,  dress!  dress!' 

"  This  was  accordingly  done;  but  impelled,  by 
the  same  motive  as  before,  they  soon  resumed 
their  former  figure,  and  so  they  were  permitted  to 
remain.  '  Now,  gentlemen,'  says  the  captain, 
'  I  am  going  to  carry  you  through  the  revolutions 
of  the  manual  exercise,  and  I  want  you,  gentle- 
men, if  you  please,  to  pay  every  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  word  of  command,  just  exactly  as  I 
give  it  out  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  little 
patience,  gentlemen,  if  yon  please,  and  I'll  be  as 
short  as  possible;  and  if  I  should  be  a-going 
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wrong1,  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  you, 
gentlemen,  to  put  me  right  again,  for  I  mean  all 
for  the  feest,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  you 
please.  And  one  thing,  gentlemen,  I  must  cau- 
tion you  against,  in  particular,  and  that  is  this, 
not  to  make  any  mistakes  if  you  can  possibly 
help  it,  and  the  best  way  to  dojhis,  will  be  to  do 
all  the  motions  right  at  first,  and  that  will  help  us 
to  get  along  so  much  the  faster,  and  I  will  try  to 
have  it  ever  as  soon  as  possible.  Come,  boys, 
come  to  a  shoulder. 

"  «  Poise  foolk! — Cock  foolk! — Very  handsome- 
ly done. — Take  aim! — Ram  down  cartridge! — No 
No!  Fire.  I  recollect  now,  that  firing  comes 
next  after  taking  aim,  according  to  Steuben;  but 
with  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I'll  read  the 
words  of  command  just  exactly  as  they  are  printed 
in  the  book,  and  then  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  right.' 
'  O  yes!  read  it,  captain,  read  it,'  exclaimed 
twenty  voices  at  once, '  that  will  save  time.' 

".'  'Tention  the  whole  then:  please  to  observe, 
gentlemen,  that  at  the  word  fire!  you  must  fire; 
that  is,  if  any  of  your  guns  are  loaden'd,  you  must 
not  shoot  in  y earnest,  but  only  make  pretence 
like;  and  all  you  gentlemen  fellow-soldiers,  who's 
arm'd  with  nothing  but  sticks,  and  riding-switches, 
and  corn-stalks,  needn't  go  through  the  firings, 
but  stand  as  you  are,  and  keep  yourselves  to 
yoursel  ves. 

«  '  Half  cock  foolk! — Very  well  done. 

"  '  S,  h,  u,  t,  (spelling)  shet  pan! — That  too 
would  have  been  very  handsomely  done  if  you 
hadn't  have  handled  the  cartridge  instead;  but  I 
suppose  you  wasn't  noticing.  Now  Mention,  one 
and  all,  gentlemen,  and  do  that  motion  again. 

"'  Shet  pan! — Very  good,  very  well  indeed, 
you  did  that  motion  equal  to  any  old  soldiers ;  you 
improve  astonishingly. 

"'  Handle  cartridge! — Pretty  well,  considering 
you  done  it  wrong  eend  foremost,  as  if  you  took 
the  cartridge  out  of  your  mouth,  and  bit  off  the 
twist  with  the  cartridge-box. 

" '  Draw  rammer! — Those  who  have  no  rammers 
to  their  guns  need  not  draw,  but  only  make  the 
motion ;  it  will  do  just  as  well,  and  save  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

"  '  Return  rammer  I — Very  well  again — But 
that  would  have  been  done,  1  think,  with  greater 
expertness,  if  you  had  performed  the  motion  with 
a  little  more  dexterity. 

"  <•  Shoulder  foolk! — Very  handsomely  done,  in- 
deed, if  you  had  only  brought  the  foolk  to  the  other 
shoulder,  gentlemen.  Do  that  motion  again,  gen- 
tlemen, and  bring  tbefbolk  up  to  the  left  shoulder. 

"  '  Shoulder  foolk ! — Very  good. 

"  '  Order  foolk! — Not  quite  so  well,  gentlemen; 
not  quite  altogether  :  but  perhaps  I  did  not  speak 
loud  enough  for  you  to  hear  me  all  at  once;  try 
once  more  if  you  please;  I  hope  you  will  be  pa- 
tient, gentlemen,  we  will  soon  be  through. 


" '  Orderfoolk! — Handsomely  done,  gentlemen!    BOOK  XI. 

very  handsomely  done!  and  altogether  too,  ex-  

cept  that  a  few  of  you  were  a  leetle  too  soon,  and    CHAP.  IX. 
some  others  a  leetle  too  late.  ^^^<~>~ 

"  '   In    laying   down    your   guns,    gentlemen,       1812. 
take  care  to  lay  the  locks  up,   and  other  sides 
down. 

"  '  'Tention  the  whole !  Ground  foolk! — Very 
well. 

"  '  Charge  bagonet  !  (Some  of'  the  men) — 
'  That  can't  be  right,  captain,  pray  look  again, 
for  'how  can  we  charge  bagonet  without  our 
guns?' 

"  '  (Captain)  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I 
know  I'm  right,  for  here  it  is  printed  in  the  book 
c,  h,  a,  r,  yes,  charge  bagonet,  (hat's  right,  that's 
the  word,  if  I  know  how  to  read  ;  come,  gentle- 
men, do,  pray,  charge  bagonet! '  Charge,  I  say! 
Why  don't  you  charge?  Do  you  think  it  an't  so? 
Do  you  think  I  have  lived  to  this  time  of  day, 
and  don't  know  what  charge  bagonet  is?  Here, 
come  here,  you  may  see  for  yourselves  ;  it's  as 

plain  as  the  nose  on  your  fa stop — stay— no!  , 

— halt!  no,  no!  faith  I'm  wrong!  I'm  wrong!  I 
turned  over  two  leaves  at  once.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  stay  out  long ; 
and  we'll  have  something  to  drink  as  soon  as 
we've  done.  Come,  boys,  get  up  off  the  stumps 
and  logs,  aud  take  up  your  guns,  and  we'll  soon 
be  done;  excuse  me  if  you  please. 

"  '  fix  bagonet ! 

"  '  Advance  arms! — Very  well  done,  turn  the 
stocks  of  your  guns  in  front,  gentlemen,  and  that 
will  bring  the  barrels  behind;  and  hold  them 
straight  up  and  down  if  you  please.  Let  go  with 
your  left  hand,  an<J  take  hold  with  your  right  just 
below  the  guard.  Steuben  says  the  gun  must 
be  held  up  p,  e,  r,  perticular:  yes,  you  must 
always  mind  and  hold  your  guns  very  perticular. 
Now,  boys,  'tention  the  whole  !  , 

"  'Present  arms! — very  handsomely  done!  only 
hold  your  guns  over  the  other  knee,  and  the  other 
hand  up,  turn  your  guns  round  a  leetle,  and  raise 
them  up  higher,  draw  the  other  foot  back!  Now 
you  are  nearly  right.  Very  well  done,  gentle- 
men ;  you  have  improved  vastly  since  I  first  saw 
you:  you  are  getting  too  slick.  What  a  charm- 
ing thing  it  is  to  see  men  under  good  discipline! 
Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  come  to  the  revolutions : 
but,  Lord,  men,  how  did  you  get  into  such  a  hig- 
glety-pigglety?' 

"  The  fact  was,  the  shade  had  moved  consi- 
derably to  the  eastward,  and  had  exposed  the 
right  wing  of  these  hardy  veterans  to  a  galling 
fire  of  the  sun.  Being  but  poorly  provided  with 
umbrellas  at  this  end  of  the  line,  they  found  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  shade,  and  in  huddling 
to  the  left  for  this  purpose,  they  had  changed  the 
figure  of  their  line  from  that  of  a  crescent  to  one 
which  more  nearly  resembled  a  pair  of  pothooks. 
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BOOK  XI.        "  '  Come,  gentlemen,'  says  the  captain, 

>——    yourselves  out  ni>\tii«  into  a  straight  line,  and  let 

c.i -I-.  IN.    us  eet  into  ihe   wheeliii"S  and  other  matters  as 

.-•--—  •!     I         , 

soon  as  pCMMDle. 

"  But  tine  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  sol- 
diers. They  objerted  to  going  into  these  revolu- 
tions at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  weather  was  extremely 
b»t,  and  they  had  already  been  kept  in  the  field 
upwards  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  They  re- 
minded the  captain  of  his  repeated  promise  to  be 
as  short  as  he  possibly  could,  and  it  was  clear  he 
could  dispense  with  all  this  same  wheeling  and 
flourishing  if  he  chose.  They  were  already  very 
thirsty,  and  if  he  would  not  dismiss  them,  they 
declared  they  would  go  oft'  without  dismission, 
and  get  something  to  drink ;  and  be  might  fine 
them  if  that  would  do  him  any  good;  they  were 
able  to  pay  their  fine,  but  could  not  go  without 
drink  to  please  any  body;  and  they  swore  they 
would  never  vote  for  another  captain  who  wished 
to  be  so  unreasonably  strict. 

"  The  captain  behaved  with  great  spirit  upon 
this  occasion,  and  a  smart  colloquy  ensued ;  when, 
at  length,  becoming  exasperated  to  the  last  de- 
gree, he  roundly  asserted,  that  no  soldier  ought 
ever  to  think  hard  of  the  orders  of  his  officer ;  and, 
finally,  he  went  as  far  as  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
think  any  gentleman  on  that  ground  bad  any  just 
cause  to  be  offended  with  him.  The  dispute  was, 
at  length,  settled  by  the  captain's  sending  for 
some  grog,  for  their  present  accommodation,  and 
agreeing  to  omit  reading  the  military  law,  as  di- 
rected by  a  late  act,  and  also  all  the  military 
manoeuvres,  except  two  or  three  such  easy  ana 
simple  ones  as  could  be  performed  within  the 
compass  of  the  shade.  After  they  had  drank  their 
grog,  and  '  spread  themselves'  they  were  divided 
into  platoons. 

"  •  Tention  the  whole!—  To  the  right  wheel! 
Each  man  faced  to  the  right  about. 

"  '  Why,  gentlemen,  1  didn't  mean  for  every 
man  to  stand  still  and  turn  natyrally  right  round ; 
but  when  I  told  you  to  wheel  to  the  right,  I  in- 
tended for  you  to  wheel  round  to  the  right  as  it 
were.  Please  to  try  that  again,  gentlemen;  every 
right-hand  man  must  stand  fast,  and  only  the  others 
turn  round.' 

"  In  a  previous  part  of  the  exercise  it  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  sizing  them,  been  necessary  to  de- 
nominate every  second  person  a  '  right-hand  man.' 
A  very  natural  consequence  was,  that  on  the  pre- 
sent occasio.i  those  right-hand  men  maintained 
their  position,  and  all  their  intermediate  ones 
faced  about  as  before. 

«  'Why  look  at  'em  now!'  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain in  extreme  vexation.  '  I'll  be  d d  if  you 

can  understand  a  word  I  say.  Excuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen,  but  it  rnyly  seems  as  if  you  couldn't  come 
at  it  exactly.  In  wheeling  to  the  right,  the  right. 


liand  eend  of  the  platoon  stands  fast,  and  the 
other  eend  copses  roui;il  liki:  a  swingle  tree. 
Those  on  the  miisicie  must  inarch  faster  thartf  those 
on  the  inside,  and  those  nn  the  insult-  not  i  e;tr  so 
fast  as  those  on  tl  ft.  You  certaii-ly  must 

unders  a*id  rue  M.«,  gentlemen;  and  now  please 
to  try  oil  of  more.* 

"  In  this  they  were  a  li'fle  more  successful. 

"  '  Veiy  will,  gentlemen;  very  well  indeed: 
and  now,  gentlemen,  a?  t*;e  word  wheel  to  the  left, 
you  must  wheel  to  the  left. 

"  '  'Tention  the  whole!  To  the  lift — left  no— 
rif/fit — that  i.*,  the  left — /  mean  the  right — left, 
wheel !  march  !' 

"  «  In  this  he  was  strictly  obeyed ;  some  wheel- 
ing to  the  right,  some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  the 
right,  left,  or  both  ways. 

"'  Stop!  halt!  let  us  try  again!  I  could  not  just 
then  tell  my  right  hand  from  my  left;  you  must 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  you  please ;  experience 
makes  perfect,  as  the  saying  is;  long  as  I've  serv- 
ed, I  find  something  new  to  learn  every  day,  but 
all's  one  for  that:  now,  gentlemen,  do  that  motion 
once  more. ' 

"  By  the  help  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
front  of  each  platoon,  they  wheeled  this  time  with 
considerable  regularity. 

"  '  Now,  boys,  you  must  try  to  wheel  by  divi-- 
sions,  and  there  is  one  thing  in  particular  which 
I  have  to  request  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  this, 
not  to  make  any  blunder  in  your  wheeling.  Tou 
must  mind  and  keep  at  a  wheeling  distance;  and 
not  talk  in  the  ranks,  nor  get  out  of  fix  again;  for 
I  want  you  to  do  this  motion  well,  and  not  make 
any  blunder  now. 

"''Tention  the  whole!  By  divisions!  to  the 
right  wheel !  march  !' 

"  In  doing-  this,  it  seemed  as  if  bedlam  had 
broke  loose ;  every  man  took  the  command — 
'  Not  so  fast  on  the  right! — How  now  !  how  now! 
— Haul  down  those  umbrellas! — Faster  on  the 
left ! — Keep  back  a  little  in  the  middle  there—- 
Don't crowd  so— Hold  up  you  gun,  Sam — Go 
faster,  there! — Faster! — Who  trod  on  me?— 

D m  your  hvff's,  keep  back!  keep  back!— 

Stop  us,  captain,  do  stop  us — Go  faster  there — 
I've  lost  my  shoe — Get  np  again — Ned,  halt!  halt! 
halt! — Stop,  gentlemen!  stop!  stop! — 

"  By  this  time  they  got  into  utter  and  inexpli- 
cable confusion,  and  so  I  left  them." 

As  Mr.  Madison,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  generally  been  considered  an  enemy  to 
this  country,  and  a  partizan  of  France,  we  shall  here 
present  the  reader  with  t  he  political  life  of  that  gen- 
tleman. He  is  considered  as  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. He  was  buta  youth  at  the  early  part  of  the  re- 
volution, yet  was  actively  employed  underhis great 
leaders,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  others,  in  pro- 
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motiiirj  the  views  of  the  republican  party.  His 
name  appears  as  one  of  the  deputies  from  Virgi- 
nia in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
constitution;  after  which  he  was  variously  em- 
ployed in  the  subordinate  departments  of  the 
government,  particularly  during  the  secretaryship 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1793,  when  he  brought  for- 
ward his  project  of  a  commercial  discrimination, 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  heavier  duties  on  fo- 
reign goods,  and  promoting  domestic  manufac- 
tures. Tfce  French  minister,  Fauchet,  says  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  real  author  of  the  propo- 
sition thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Madison:  at  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  gentleman,  in 
his  capacity  as  secretary  of  state,  had  previously 
made  a  report  to  congress  on  the  subject  of  com- 
merce in  the  autumn  of  1 703. 

In  that  report,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposes  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures,  and  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce,  particu- 
larly upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  who,  it  «eems, 
had  imposed  high  duties  on  some  of  the  American 
productions,  and  excluded  others  altogether  from 
her  ports.  At  that  time  there  was  no  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Ma- 
dison's proposition  was  therefore  brought  forward 
rather  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  than  to  favor 
any  of  the  views  of  the  French  faction;  though,  in 
some  measure,  it  unavoidably  bad  that  effect: 
consequently,  it  excited  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  federal  party,  and  was  ultimately  negatived. 
Every  country,  however,  possesses  a  right  to  re- 
gulate its  commerce  in  whatever  manner  is  most 
to  its  own  advantage.  Great  Britain  had  done 
this,  and  it  was  proposed  that  America  should  do 
the  same  ;~nor  can  we  see  in  what  shape  either  Mr. 
Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison  can  be  charged  with 
partiality  to  France  on  that  ecore.  The  federal- 
ists, however,  persisted  in  the  opinion,  that  "  their 
real  object  was  to  promote  and  foster  the  languish- 
ing manufactures  of  France,  by  an  exclusion  of 
those  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States."  Fortunately  for  both  countries, 
a  treaty  was  shortly  after  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay, 
who  had  been  appointed  envoy  to  England  for 
that  purpose;  and  thus  the  commerce  and  pro- 
ductions of  each  nation  were  put  upon  a  recipro- 
cal footing,  without  resorting  to  unpleasant  and 
irritating  measures. 

From  that  period  until  he  became  secretary  of 
state  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  presidency,  Mr.  Madison 
bore  no  very  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs; 
but  on  his  entering  upon  that  important  office, 
his  name  became  familiar  to  all  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  America  and  the  two 
great  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  The  repeat- 
ed disputes,  and  consequent  explanations  and  ne- 
gotiations, which  have  taken  place  between  the 
three  nations  for  several  years  past,  have  certainly 
given  Mr.  Madison  full  employment  in  his  official 
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capacity,  and  made  him  known  to  the  world  in  BOOK  XI. 
the  character  of  a  diplomatician.  The  abilities 
which  he  has  displayed  are  of  no  mean  stamp; 
but  he  has  exhibited  in  his  diplomatic  style  of 
writing  a  studied  obscurity  and  an^intricate  ver- 
bosity which  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  desire  in  the 
writer  to  puzzle,  perplex,  and  prolong  the  discus- 
sion of  a  business,  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  candidly,  fairly,  and  briefly  stated,  in  order 
to  its  being  brought  to  an  immediate  adjustment. 

It  has  confessedly  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  is  also  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison,  his 
successor,  to  negotiate  rather  than  fight:  hence 
we  have  an  elucidation  of  the  motives  which  have 
hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  settle  our  disputes  with  America: 
for,  had  such  a  settlement  taken  place  as  we  de- 
sired, the  United  States  would  inevitably  have 
been  plunged  into  a  war  with  France.  This  it 
has  been  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy  to  avoid;  in  doing1 
which,  a  show  of  hostility  was  necessarily  obliged 
to  be  kept  up  towards  England. 

In  the  course  of  the  disputes  between  the  two 
parties  on  their  differences  with  England  and 
France,  they  have  generally  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  nation  to  whom  they  were  at- 
tached from  political  or  party  motives ;  but  this 
contest  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  newspaper 
politicians,  and  a  few  factious  demagogues,  mostly 
French  or  British  renegadoes,  whose  inflamma- 
tory writings  in  favor  of  French  principles  have 
been  imprudently  patronized  by  the  democratic 
Americans,  and  hence  their  party  has  incurred 
the  severe  but  just  animadversions  of  the  fede- 
ralists. 

As  to  the  great  body  of  (!ie  American  people, 
Mr.  Lambert  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  attached 
neither  to  England  nor  France,  further  than  their 
own»'nterest  leads  them ;  or,  if  any  preference  doe» 
exist,  it  is  in  favor  of  England,  with  whom  they 
traffic  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  and  with  whose  interests  their  own 
are  so  closely  blended. 

Their  peculiar  form  of  government,  however, 
renders  them  liable  to  be  divided  in  favour  of  one 
or  other  of  their  principal  statesmen  who  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
Hence  they  become  split  into  parties,  and  range 
themselves  under  their  favorite  leaders.  Euro- 
peans settled  in  the  country,  as  foreigners  or 
adopted  citizens,  naturally  attach  themselves  to 
that  side  which  is  most  congenial  to  their  politi- 
cal sentiments;  and  the  imprudent  length  which 
many  of  them  have  gone  in  divulging  their 
opinions,  has  not  only  disgraced  those  who 
were  connected  with  them,  but  has  injured  the 
American  character  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations. 

An  American  writer,  speaking  of  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen  by  the  British  ships 
11  K  ' 
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BOOK  XI.  of  war,  acknowledges  that  protections  are  indis- 

criminately  granted  to  foreigners  in  the  American 

CHAP._IX  servjce.  "it  must  not  be  forgotten,"  says  he, 
"  that  certificates  bearing  testimony  of  a  seaman's 
being  an  American  citizen  are  very  easily  obtained 
by  a  little  hard  swearing.  A  dollar  and  a  false 
oath  very  often  transform  a  foreigner  into  an  Ame- 
rican; and  if  this  ready-made  countryman  of  ours 
be  impressed  into  a  British  ship,  we  clamour 
loudly  about  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  British 
naval  officers. 

«  "  *  Not  many  months  since,  an  English  lad,  not 
quite  nineteen,  who  had  deserted  from  a  British 
man  of  war,  wished  to  go  out  from  New  York  to 
the  East  Indies,  as  seaman,  with  an  American 
captain.  The  captain  represented  the  danger'of 
his  being  impressed  by  the  British,  and  advised 
him,  at  all  events,  to  go  and  get  a  certificate  of 
his  being  a  native  American.  The  seaman  follow- 
ed this  advice,  and  returned  within  a  few  hours, 
flourishing  a  certificate,  testifying  he  was  born  in 
America.  The  captain  asked  him  how  he  got  it. 
The  seaman  told  him,  that  he  went  into  the  street 
and  found  an  Irishman,  whom  he  asked  to  go 
along  with  him  to  the  proper  officer,  and  swear 
that  he  was  born  in  America;  to  which  the  Irish- 
man agreed,  and  the  sailor  got  the  certificate. 
The  captain  asked  him  how  much  he  gave  'the 
Irishman.  '  Two  dollars,'  says  the  sailor.  '  That 
was  too  much,'  replied  the  other, 'you  should  have 
got  him  to  do  it  for  half.'  '  Why,'  says  the  sailor, 
'  I  tried  to  beat  him  down  to  a  dollar;  but  ha  in- 
sisted upon  it,  that  two  dollars  were  little  enough 
in  all  conscience  for  a  false  oath,  and  that  he 
would  not  perjure  himself  for  less!'  ' 

The  b'ograpby  of  Mr.  John  Randolph,  an 
eminent  character  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
avowed  friend  of  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  many 
persons  have  confounded  with  that  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  born  of  a 
very  respectable  family.  Bred  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  attached  to  antifederal  principles, 
he  came  into  office  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  admi- 
nistration. Previous  to  this  Mr.  Randolph  had, 
for  several  years,  been  a  member  of  Congress ; 
and  upon  several  occasions  during  Mr.  Adams's 
presidency  he  contrived  materially  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion  from  the  federalists  to  his 
party. 

^  he  indiscreet  and  intemperate  warmth  shown 
by  the  ruling  party  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
their  apparently  tame  acquiescence  in  the  mea- 
sures of  Bonaparte,  at  length  disgusted  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. He  began  by  rebuking  Mr.  Madison,  at 
that  time  secretary  of  state,  for  acceding  to  the 
demand  of  Turreau,  the  French  ambassador ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Madison  replied,"  that  France 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  must  have  some  from 
the  United  States."  The  pretext  was  payment 
for  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana.  This 


conduct  occasioned  Mr.  Randolph  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  confidence  of  President  Jeffer- 
son, and  he  then  repeatedly  told  the  house,  that 
there  no  longer  existed  a  cabinet-council. 

Since  then  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  the  democratical  party, 
without  absolutely  joining  the  federalists.  In 
thus  steering  a  middle  course  he  has  been  joined 
by  many  other  members,  who,  under  his  auspices, 
have  lately  risen  into  public  notice  and  esteem. 
Among  them  the  names  of  Gardenir,  Key,  Dana, 
Otis,  and  Quincy,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  In 
many  instances  BIr.  Randolph's  speeches  have 
been  favorable  to  English  measures  and  princi- 
ples, as  opposed  to  those  of  France;  yet,  never- 
theless, be  possessed  that  amor  patritc  which  con- 
sults only  the  good  of  his  own  country. 

The  integrity  and  virtue  of  this  eminent  cha- 
racter are  sufficiently  substantiated  by  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  late  Mr.  Crowninshiel's  pro- 
position for  cancelling  the  national  debt  in  case 
of  war  with  England.  "  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,"  says  Mr.  Randolph,  "  is  for 
spunging  the  national  debt.  I  can  never  consent 
to  it.  I  will  never  bring  the  ways  and  means  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  into  your  committee  of 
supply.  Confiscation  and  swindling  shall  never 
be  found  among  my  estimates  to  meet  the  current 
expenditure  of  peace  and  war.  No,  Sir,  I  have 
said  with  the  doors  closed,  and  I  say  so  when  they 
are  open, '  Pay  the  public  debt.'  Get  rid  of  that 
dead  weight  upon  your  government  that  cramps 
all  your  measures,  and  then  you  may  set  the  world 
at  defiance.  So  long  as  it  hangs  upon  you,  you 
must  have  revenue,  and  to  have  revenue  you  must 
have  commerce — commerce,  peace." 

Acting  up  to  these  patriotic  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Randolph  was  induced  to  bring  for- 
ward a  series  of  charges  against  General  Wilkin- 
son for  corruption,  in  having  received  money  at 
various  times  from  the  Spanish  government  at 
New  Orleans  in  aid  of  traitorous  practices  against 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  documents  which 
Mr.  Randolph  presented  to  the  house  on  that  oc- 
casion, is  as  follows : 

Translation. 

"  In  the  galley  the  Victoria,  Bernardo  Molina 
patron,  there  have  been  sent  to  Don  Vincent 
Folch,  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars, which  sum,  without  making  the  least  use  of 
it,  you  will  hold  at  my  disposal,  to  deliver  it  at  the 
moment  an  order  may  be  presented  t'o  you  by  the 
American  general,  Don  James  Wilkinson.  God 
preserve  you  many  years  ! 

"  The  Baron  de  CARONDELET. 

«  New  Orleans,  20th  January,  1796." 

"  I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  eopy  of  its 
original,  to  which  I  refer. 

(Signed)    "  THOMAS  PORTELL, 
«  New  Madrid,  27th  June,  1796." 
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Mf.  Randolph,  upon  this  and  other  documents, 
impeached  Wilkinson  of  being  a  Spanish  pen- 
sioner, and  pledged  himself  to  prove  the  charges 
which  he  brought  against  him.  A  motion  was 
accordingly  made  to  request  the  president  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  Wilkinson's  conduct.  In 
the  mean  time,  Wilkinson  challenged  Randolph, 
who  replied,  that  he  would  not  fight  him  till  he 
had  cleared  up  his  character:  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  general  posted  an  advertisement  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  of  Washington,  pro- 
claiming John  Randolph  a  prevaricating  poltroon 
and  scoundrel. 

Mr.  Randolph,  however,  displayed  his  courage 
and  magnanimity  by  treating  this  libel  with  con- 
tempt; and  patriotically  continued  to  persevere  in 
the  investigation  of  this  unpleasant  business.  At 
the  examination  of  witnesses  Mr.  Randolph,  on 
introducing  Mr.  Clark's  affidavit,  said,  "  The 
proofs,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  have  this  day  been 
produced  against  your  general-in-chief,  together 
with  what  1  hold  in  my  hand,  will  convince  you, 
sir,  and  the  world,  that  he  is  a  base  traitor.  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  poison,  this  in- 
fectious, corrupted  disease,  is  not  confined  to  your 
general  alone ;  it  has,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Ame- 
rican character,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  extended  to  the 
army  under  your  general's  command!  The  very 
stores  which  descended  the  Ohio  for  the  Burr 
conspiracy,  were  taken,  sir,  from  the  American 
arsenal!" 

If  this  last  allegation  is  true,  and  it  never  has 
been  contradicted,  we  may  easily  account  for  the 
acquittal  of  General  Wilkinson,  which  afterwards 
took  place.  A  military  court  of  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted by  the  president  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  him.  They  acquitted  him  of  all  corrupt 
practices  ;  but  acknowledged  that  be  had,  at  va- 
rious times,  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
governor  of  New  Orleans  for  tobacco!  Excel- 
lent management!  We  think  they  order  these 
matters  better  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Randolph's  figure  is  ordinary  and  forbid- 
ding: tall,  lean,  pale,  and  emaciated;  he  repulses 
rather  than  invites.  His  voice  is  somewhat  femi- 
nine ;  but  that  is  little  noticed  in  the  moment  he 
has  entered  fully  upon  his  subject,  whether  it  be 
at  the  convivial  table  or  at  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  defects  of  his  person  are  then  for- 
gotten in  one  continued  blaze  of  shrewd,  sensible, 
and  eloquent  remarks.  By  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  arrests  the  wandering  attention  of  his 
auditors,  and  rouses  every  slumbering  faculty  of 
the  mind.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Randolph  is 
never  strong  and  forcible;  having  a  genius  which 
despises  the  shackles  of  restraint,  he  throws  off,  in 
the  paroxysms  of  feeling,  the  chains  of  argumenta- 
tion, and  ranges,  as  it  were,  with  a  quickened  pace 
and  gladdened  heart  through  the  wide  field  of 
general  remark.  If  forced  into  a  subtle  and  intri- 


cate discussion  by  his  opponents,  he  yields  with    BOOK  xi. 

infinite   reluctance  to  the  imperious  necessity  of . 

speaking  to  the  judgment,  without  being- permit-  CHAP.  IX, 
ted  to  charm  and  captivate  the  imagination.    Yet,    >^v^- 
nevertheless,  when  he  exhibits  his  subject  naked,      1813. 
it  has  the  nerve  of  Hercules,  and  is  not  relieved 
by  a  single  feature  of  Adonis. 

With  the  most  powerful  talents,  with  superior 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  with  the  most  unsuspect- 
ing sincerity  in  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions, 
Mr.  Randolph  is  not  calculated  for  a  popular 
leader.  The  arts  of  conciliation  are  unknown  to 
him.  Governed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  manly 
judgment,  he  cannot  conceive  that  dependence 
which  shackles  weaker  minds.  It  is  thus  that 
he  never  has  been  known  to  consult,  to  advise,  or 
to  compromise.  His  propositions  are  original : 
they  are  brought  forward  without  one  inquiry 
of  who  is  to  support,  or  who  is  to  oppose  them. 
Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  own  intentions,  and 
satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  wishes  not  to  defend  the  one,  be  seeks 
not  to  confirm  the  other,  by  his  personal  popu- 
larity. 

Individually,  there  is  no  man  in  the  district 
where  he  resides  who  is  not  better  known,  or 
whose  manners  and  public  habits  are  not  more 
pleasing  to  the  people,  than  Mr.  Randolph's.  It 
is  probable,  that  if  his  election  were  put  on  that 
issue,  he  would  never  have  held  a  seat  in  con- 
gress. About  him  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
pulsion which  few  dare  to  penetrate;  but  he  who 
has  the  firmness  to  do  it  is  eminently  rewarded. 
Ardent  and  affectionate  in  bis  disposition,  he  is 
susceptible  of  strong  and  permanent  affection  : 
but  if  injured,  he  exhibits  but  little  of  that  mild 
forbearance  which  is  inculcated  in  the  gentle  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  religion.  His  private  history, 
however,  abounds  with  evidences  of  the  most  hu- 
mane and  philanthropic  feeling.  One  trait  in  his 
character  denotes  his  inclination  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  those  around  him ;  he  never 
will  converse  upon  political  subjects  but  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  well  knowing  what  acri- 
mony and  discord  they  create,  even  between  the 
warmest  friends. 

Although  Mr.  Randolph  possesses  general  in- 
formation, he  cannot  be  considered  a  literary  cha- 
racter. Except  a  minute  knowledge  of  history 
and  geography,  his  reading  has  been  otherwise 
superficial.  The  wit  of  Mr.  Randolph  is  keen, 
and  too  often  indulged  without  regard  to  its  ef- 
fects on  the  feeling  of  others.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, its  application  is  peculiarly  happy  Dr. 
Dana,  proverbial  for  his  pedantry,  once  ob- 
served, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Randolph,  that 
they  were  waiting  for  their  stalking  library  (al- 
luding to  Dr.  Mitchill)  :  "  Sir,''  said  Randolph, 
"  I  heard  him  just  now  inquire  for  his  index." 
The  adversaries  of  Mr..  Randolph  have  lately  at- 
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BOOK  XI.  tempted  to  dishearten  him  by  contumely  and  vul- 

.   gar  abuse  ;  but   he   very  properly  refuses  to   be 

CHAP.  IX.  drawn   into   personal  conflicts   with  whole  hosts 

~^--^*~    of  enemies,  who  wish  to  drown  their  vengeance 

1813.       JH  hjs  blood.     "  May  he  live  long,"  says  one  of 

his  friends,  "  and  never  cease  to  lash  corruption 

with  a  calm,  disdain  !" 

Of  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  none  is  of 
such  vital  importance  as  her  North  American 
provinces  ;  partly  because  they  employ  the  great- 
est quantity  of  shipping,  and  also  as  being  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  mother-country,  and  her 
other  dependencies,  with  an  abundance  of  the 
articles  necessary  for  her  wants  and  enjoyments. 
The  possessions  of  the  British  in  North  America, 
are  Labrador,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Of  these  provinces, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  two  Canadas 
are  of  the  most  importance,  in  consequence  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  have  rapidly  im- 
proved, but  not  itt  proportion  to  their  neigh- 
bours, for  colonies  have  not  the  vigour  and 
spirit  of  independent  states.  The  population 
of  the  two  provinces  is  estimated  at  350,000. 
Their  commerce  has  increased  wonderfully  of 
late  years.  Even  in  1808,  the  number  of  ship- 
ping that  cleared  out  from  Quebec  alone  amount- 
ed to  334,  laden  principally  with  timber,  pot- 
ash, pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine ;  wheat,  flax- 
seeds,  staves,  &c.  The  tonnage  was  70,275,  and 
the  number  of  seamen  3,330.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  1,156,0601. ;  and  the  imports  at 
610,0002. ;  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
colony  of  546.060A  Canada  supplies  Great  Bri- 
tain with  hemp,  and  every  other  description  of 
naval  stores.  Having  originally  been  a  French 
colony,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  province  are  descendants  from  the  French. 
The  wise  and  beneficent  measures,  however, 
which  have  been  pursued  towards  them,  have 
tended  to  conciliate  them  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. French  as  well  as  English,  catholics  as 
well  as  protest  ants,  are  all  unanimous  in  defence 
of  their  country. 

Every  man  throughout  the  Canadas  is  a  sol- 
dier ;  and  during  the  last  campaign,  every  one 
of  them  cheerfully  attended  the  call  of  arms. 
This  interesting  fact  cannot  but  convey  to  the 
mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations  ;  since  we  find 
a  nation  of  ancient  foes,  both  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion, now  united  in  the  strictest  friendship,  and 
vying  with  each  other  who  shall  display  the  great- 
est  ardour  in  protecting  that  government  under 
which  they  have  enjoyed  so  much  happiness. 

Quebec  is  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
fortifications  of  which  are  extremely  strong,  being 
considered  a  second  Gibraltar.  While  the  Bri- 
tish hold  possession  of  this  place,  the  Americans 


can  never  make  any  impression  upon  the  c^intry. 
The  Americans,  however,  were  so  confident  of 
success,  when  they  invaded  Canada,  in  1812, 
that  General  Dearborn  had  actually  prepared  a 
triumphal  coat,  richly  decorated  with  oak  leaves, 
as  the  victor's  mead,  which  was  'destined  to  be 
worn  on  entering  Quebec.  The  popular  toast 
was,  "  May  the  army  eat  its  Christinas  din- 
ner in  Quebec."  Indeed,  one  of  the  arguments 
used  in  congress  ou  behalf  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  was  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
these  provinces  would  be  conquered.  It  was 
even  represented,  that  the  provincials  would 
not  resist,  but  meet  their  invaders  and  recognise 
in  them  deliverers  from  tyranny  and  oppression  ; 
or  that  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  did  re- 
sist, they  might,  when  conquered,  be  retained  as 
a  pledye,  to  secure  more  favorable  terms  of 
peace.  Britain,  it  was  said,  "  would  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  leave  valuable  colonies  in 
the  enemy's  hands,"  while,  among  the  many  cu- 
rious speculations  that  were  made  of  the  import- 
ance of  these  provinces  to  the  United  States,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  coal  alone  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton and  Nova  Scotia  would  repay  the  expences 
of  a  seven  years  war. 

The   militia  of   Upper    and   Lower    Canada 
amounts  to  60,000  effective  men.     The  province 
of  Upper  Canada,  which   has   borne   the   chief 
brunt  of  this  unnatural  contest,  was,  before  the 
former  war,  nearly  one  vast  wilderness :  a  few 
forts  and  small  settlements  for  the  convenience  of 
the  fur-trade,  were  all  that  relieved   that  gloomy 
appearance  of  interminable  forests  and  immense 
lakes.     Since  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  the  set- 
tlement and  cultivation  of  this  province  have  been 
an  object  of  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
British   government.     The   loyalists   who    were 
driven  from  the  United  States,  found  here  a  com- 
fortable asylum,    and,    together  with  numerous 
families   who   emigrated     from    Scotland,    soon 
formed  a  respectable  colony.     The  settlements 
were    also    considerably    increased    by    the    dis- 
banded officers  and   soldiers  who   had   served  in 
America.     These   people  received  large  grants 
of  land  from  government  as  a  reward  for  their 
services,  and   either  cultivated  the  spots  them- 
selves, or  sold  them  to  others  who  did.     This 
zeal  for  peopling  the  upper  province  met  with 
every  encouragement  from  home,  as  it  tended  to 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  any  future   invasion 
from  the  neighbouring  states.     Towns   of  consi- 
derable magnitude  were  in  a  few  years  construct- 
ed upon  the  sites  of  old  forts  and  blockhouses : 
and  the  shouts  of  hunters  and  the  Indian  war- 
hoop  gave  place  to  the  busy   hum   of  trade  and 
commerce.     The   lakes   became    covered    with 
ships  instead  of  canoes;  and  every  town  resem- 
bled  a  sea-port.     The   principal    lakes   of  this 
province  are  called  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Superior. 
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They  Jre  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  fleets  : 
one  of  them,  viz.  Superior,  is  upwards  of  400 
miles  in  length,  ami  1,500  in  circumference.  The 
depth  of  these  vast  lakes,  in  many  places,  cannot 
be  ascertained  ;  and  the  storms,  which  frequently  • 
occur,  are  often  more  destructive  than  those 
which  happen  on  the  ocean. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  more  mild 
and  temperate  than  that  of  the  lower  province, 
and  for  that  reason  is  preferred  to  the  latter  by 
most  of  the  European  emigrants  who  proceed  to 


North  America.     Vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  most  BOOK  XI. 
abundant ;  the  harvests  are  extremely  luxuriant ; 


and,  by  many  people,  Upper   Canada  is  termed  CHAP.  IX. 
the   garden   of  North    America.     The   English   v-^v"^-' 
laws  entirely  prevail  in  this  province.    The  taxes      1813. 
are  very  trifling;  and  any  man  with  a  small  sum 
of  money  has  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  a  very 
handsome  competency.     The  manners,  customs, 
and  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  resemble  those 
of  the  British  nation. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Report  of  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations.— President's  Message  to  Congress.— Order  of  the  Marshal 
of  New  York. — Action  on  the  Miami.— Capture  of  fort  George — Attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour.^- 
Defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Burlington  Heights. — Proclamation  of  Sir  George  Prevost. — Capture 
of  Colonel  Boestler  and  his  Troops  by  the  British. — Landings  in  the  Chesapeake. — Capture  of  the 
Islands  of  Portsmouth  and  Ocracoke. — Capture  of  the  American  Frigate  Chesapeake  by  the  Shan* 
non, — Message  of  the  President  to  Congress. 


ON  the  29th  of  January,  a  report  was  laid  be- 
fore the  house  of  representatives  from  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  relations,  which  merits  attention, 
as  stating  the  grounds  of  the  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  causes  which  produced  the  failure 
of  the  attempts  that  were  made  for  its  extinction. 
Having  noticed  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Madison  to  con- 
cur in  the  proposal  for  an  armistice  made  by  Ad- 
miral Warren,  because  nothing  was  said  in  it  on 
the  subject  of  impressment,  the  committee  express 
their  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct,  observing, 
that,'"  to  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of  a  right,  and 
to  lay  them  down  without  receiving  it,  would  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  a  relinquish- 
ment  of  it."     They  then  proceed  to  consider  the 
precise  nature  of  that  cause  which   has  hitherto 
prevented  an  accommodation.     "  Great  Britain," 
they  say,  "  claims  a  right  to  impress  her  own  sea- 
men, and  to  exercise  it  in  American  vessels.     It 
insists  that  every  American  seaman  should  carry 
with  him  the  evidence  of  liis  citizenship,  and  that 
all  (hose  who  are  unprovided  with  such  evidence 
should  be  impressed.     Not  to  object  that  such  a 
document  may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  on  what  prin- 
ciple does  the  British  government  require  from 
the  United'  States  such  a  degradation?     Ought 
the  free  citizens  of  an  independent  power  to  carry 
an  evidence  of  their  freedom  on  the  main  ocean, 
and  in  their  own  vessels,  and  are  all^  to  be  consi- 
dered as  British  subjects  who  do  not  bear  with 

them  that  badge?    Would  Great  Britain  herself 

/•/* 


submit  to  such  an  usurpation  of  authority?"    Af- 
ter some  more  observations  on  this  point,  they  go 
on  to  say,  "  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,   in 
case  of  an  arrangement  between  the  two  nations, 
whereby  each  should  exclude  from  its  service  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  other,  that  this  house 
will  be  prepared,  so  far  as  depends  on  it,  to  give 
it  effect:  and  for  that  purpose  to  enact  laws,  with 
such   regulations  and  penalties  as  will  be  ade- 
quate."    They    consider   it  as   the  duty  of  the 
house  to  declare,  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  that 
should   the  British  government  decline  Such  an 
arrangement,  and  persist  in  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment from  American  vessels,  the  United  States 
will  resist  it  unceasingly  with  all  their  force.     The 
report  dwells   with  a  good  deal  of  prolixity  on 
this  topic,  touching  upon  no  other  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  nations;  and  it  concludes 
by  recommending  the  passing  of  a  bill  "  for  the 
regulation  of  seamen  on-board  public  vessels,  and 
in  the  merchants'  service,  of  the  United  States." 
A  proclamation,  issued  by  the  governor  of  Ber- 
muda, reciting  a  British  order-of-couiiciJ,  provid- 
ing for  the  supply  of  the  West  India  islands  by 
a  trade  under  special  licenses  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  but  confining  such  licenses  to 
those  of  the  eastern  states  exclusively,  gave  great 
offence  to  Mr.  Madison.     On  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, he  sent  a  message  to  congress,  couched  in 
terms  of  indignation  and  reproach,  which  denoted 
the  acuteness  of  his  feelings,  with  respect  to  any 
11  L 
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BOOK  XI.  attempt  for  separating  tlie  interests  of  different 
-  parts  of  the  union,  and  particularly  when  favoring 
CHAP.  X.    t|laj.  part  jn  which  he  was  conscious  of  being  un- 
popular.    He  suggested  to  Congress  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  prohibition  <;f  any  (rade  whatever  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  special  licen- 
ses, and  also  a  prohibition  of  all  exportation  from 
the  United  Slates  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  address  breathed  a  keen  spirit  of  resent- 
ment against  the  British  nation ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  war  this  year  exasperated  the  feelings  on 
both  sides,  and  produced  aberrations,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  scarcely  compatible  with  civilized 
hostility.  The  Congress  closed  its  session  on  (he 
5th  of  March,  without  passing  the  prohibitory 
bills  recommended  by  the  president. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  marshal  of  the  district  of  New  York,  for  com- 
pelling all  British  merchants,  residing  within  forty 
miles  of  the  American  coast,  to  retire  beyond  that 
-distance  into  the  interior;  thus  forcing  them  to 
break  up  their  establishments,  to  desert  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  seek  new  situations,  without  affording 
them  the  means  of  support:  in  short,  rendering 
them  prisoners  of  war,  without  the  protection  and 
assistance  which  all  civilized  governments  feel 
themselves  bound  to  extend  to  persons  in  that  un- 
fortunate situation:  and  yet  Mr.  Madison,  in  bis 
speech  at  the  capital,  had  the  modesty  to  assert, 
that  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, was  waged  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  which 
was  never  surpassed. 

A  party  of  the  American  army  having  taken 
post  near  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  a 
river  flowing  into  Lake  Erie,  Colonel  Proctor,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  embarked  with  a  force  of  regu- 
lars and  militia,  consisting  of  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred,  to  whom  were  joined  about  twelve 
hundred  Indians,  and  sailed  for  the  Miami.  In 
consequence  of  heavy  rains  he  was  not  able  to 
open  his  batteries  till  the  1st  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  enemy  had  so  well  secured  himself,  by 
blockhouses  and  batteries,  that  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  him.  Whilst  Colonel  Proctor 
was  still  lying  there,  a  reinforcement  of  American 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  1,300,  under  the  com-- 
mand  of  Brigadier-general  Clay,  descending  the 
river,  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  him,  aided  by 
a  sally  of  the  garrison.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  his  batteries,  and  took 
some  prisoners;  but  after  a  severe  though  short 
contest,  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  greatest  part, 
except  the  party  from  the  garrison,  were  killed  or 
taken.  Their  loss  was  estimated  at  between 
1,000  and  1,200  men,  of  whom  about  SOO  were 
prisoners.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of 
the  British  did  not  exceed  100.  In  this  decisive 
affair,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  41st  regiment 
charged  and  acted  with  distinguished  gallantry. 
Colonel  Proctor,  however,  in  consequence  of  being 


deserted  by  half  of  the  militia,  and  nearlpall  the 
Indians,  was  not  able  to  preserve  his  situation  at 
the  Miami. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  having  col- 
lected a  powerful  force  by  land  and  water,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  proceeded  against  Fort 
George,  on  the  Niagara,  which  they  cannonaded 
from  their  ships  and  batteries  the  whole  of  the  24th 
and  25th  of  May.  On  the  27th,  at  day-break, 
under  cover  of  their  fleet,  which  kept  up  a  tre- 
mendous and  most  destructive  fire,  they  succeed- 
ed in  landing  a  body  of  troops,  and  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  the  place.  They  were  very  gal- 
lantly opposed  by  the  British  troops,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  in  numbers;  and  a  ju- 
dicious position  was  occupied  by  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Myers,  which  checked  their  progress.  That 
zealou*  and  meritorious  officer,  however,  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  having  received  three 
wounds;  but  being  replaced  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Harvey,  the  unequal  contest  continued  some  time 
longer,with  unshaken  gallantry  and  determination. 
At  length  Colonel  Arincent,  the  commander,  con- 
sidering further  perseverance  against  an  over- 
whelming force  a  fruitless  sacrifice  of  invaluable 
lives,  having  gained  by  their  intrepid  resistance 
the  means  of  dismantling'  the  fort,  and  destroying 

•  the  stores,  he  directed  the  troops  to  fall  back  on 
Queenston,  which  w;is  done  with  perfect  order. 
The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this  affair,  amounted 
to  about  300  in   killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Colonel  Vincent,  in   his  retreat,   was  joined    by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Bishopp,  with  all  the  detach- 
ments from  Chippawa  to  Fort  Erie,  and  by  other 
parties,    which    augmented  his   force   to    about 
1,000  men.     With  them  he  took  up   a  position 
near  the  head  of  the  lake.     The  American  army, 
meanwhile,  pushed  on  a  considerable  detachment 
towards  Queenston.     Its  whole  force   was  esti- 
mated  at  nearly  10,000   men,   which   rendered 
them  complete  masters  of  the  Niagara  frontier. 

About  the  close  of  May,  an  attempt  upon  the 
American  port  at  Sackett's  harbour  was  planned 
by  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  its  execution  was 
committed  to  Colonel  Baynes,  aided  by  a  'fleet 
of  boats  under  Sir  James  Yeo.  On  the  night  of 
the  28th,  the  expedition,  composed  of  draughts 
from  different  regiments,  and  a  company  of  Glen- 
garry light-infantry,  proceeded  from  Kingston  to 
the  harbour,  hoping  to  land  before  the  enemy 
should  be  sufficiently  apprized  of  the  attack,  to  line 
the  woods  on  the  coast  with  troops;  but  a  strong 
current  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  frustrated 
this  purpose,  so  that  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Americans  were  fully  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. It  was  the  intention  of  Colonel  Baynes 
to  have  landed  in  the  cave  formed  by  Horse 
Island,  but  finding  the  enemy  prepared,  he  di- 

•  rected  the  boats  to  pull  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  islands,  where  a  landing  was  effected  in  good 
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order  and  with  little  loss,  although  executed  in 
the  face  x>f  a  corps  formed  with  a  field-piece  in  the 
wood,  and  under  the  enfilade  of  a  heavy  gun  of 
the  enemy's  principal  battery.  The  advance  was 
led  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  100th  regiment,  with 
undaunted  gallantry,  which  no  obstacle  could 
arrest :  a  narrow  causeway,  in  many  places  under 
water,  not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and  about 
400  paces  in  length,  which  connected  the  island 
with  the  main  land,  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
in  great  force  with  a  6-pounder.  It  was  forced 
and  carried  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and  the 
gun  taken  before  a  second  discharge  could  be 
made  from  it :  a  tumbril,  with  a  few  rounds  of 
ammunition,  was  found;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
artillerymen  were  still  behind,  the  schooner  in 
which  they  were  embarked  not  having  been  able 
to  get  up  in  time;  and  the  troops  were  exposed  to 
so  heavy  and  galling  a  fire  from  a  numerous,  but 
almost  invisible  foe,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
halt  for  the  artillery  to  come  up.  At  this  spot, 
two  paths  led  in  opposite  directions  round  the  hill. 
Colonel  Baynes  directed  Colonel  Young,  of  the 
king's  regiment,  with  half  of  the  detachment,  to 
penetrate  by  the  left,  and  Major  Drummond,  of 
the  104th,  to  force  the  path  by  the  right,  which 
proved  to  be  more  open  and  was  less  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  On  the  left  the  wood  was  very 
thick,  and  was  most  obstinately  maintained  by  the 
enemy. 

The  gun-boats,  which  had  covered  the  landing, 
afforded  material  aid,  by  firing  into  the  woods; 
but  the  American  soldier,  secure  behind  a  tree, 
was  only  to  be  dislodged  by  the  bayonet.  The 
spirited  advance  of  a  section  produced  the  flight 
of  hundreds — from  this  observation  all  firing  was 
directed  to  cease,  and  the  detachment  being 
formed  in  as  regular  order  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  admit,  pushed  forward  through 
the  wood  upon  the  enemy,  who,  although  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  and  supported  by  field- 
pieces,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  their  fort,  fled  with 
Srecipitation  to  their  block-house  and  fort,  aban- 
oning  one  of  their  guns.  The  division  under 
Colonel  Young  was  joined  in  the  charge  by.  that 
under  Major  Drummond,  which  was  executed 
with  such  spirit  and  promptness,  that  many  of  the 
enemy  fell  in  their  enclosed  barracks,  which  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops.  The  Americans 
had  previously  set  fire  to  their  store-houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort.  But  as  it  was  impossible  for 
the  expedition,  with  the  means  it  possessed,  to 
attain  any  further  object;  and  the  troops  being 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  can- 
non, they  were  re-embarked,  with  the  loss  of 
about  260  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Although  the  failure  of  this  expedition  tended 
to  inspire  the  Americans  with  considerable  confi- 
dence, yet  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  the 
British  troops  was  never  more  conspicuous  than 
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on  this  occasion  ;  and  but  one  sentiment  of  regret  BOOK  XI. 
and  mortification  prevailed  on  being  obliged  to  • 
quit  a  beaten  enemy,  whom  a  small  band  of  Bri-    CHAP.  X. 
tish  soldiers  had  driven  before  them   for  three 
hours,  through  a  country  abounding   in    strong 
positions  of  defence,  but  not  offering  a  single  spot 
of  cleared  ground  favorable  for  the  operations  of 
disciplined  troops,  without  having  fully  accom- 
plished the  duty  they  were  sent  to  perform. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  British  gun-boats  on 
Lake  Ontario,  supported  by  detachments  from 
the  garrison  of  Isle  au  Noix,  captured  two  Ame- 
rican armed  vessels,  of  eleven  guns  and  fifty  men 
each. 

An  action  took  place  on  the  6th,  greatly,  to 
the  credit  gf  the  British  troops,  at  Burlington 
Heights,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  where 
Colonel  Vincent  was  posted  with  a  division  of 
troops.  Receiving  information  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  advanced  from  Forty  Mile  Creek  with 
3,500  infantry  and  250  cavalry,  with  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him,  he 
sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  with  two  light 
companies,  to  reconnoitre,  and  from  his  report 
was  led  to  determine  upon  a  nocturnal  attack  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  about  seven  miles  distant. 
Accordingly,  about  half-past  eleven,  he  moved 
forwards  with  the  fifth  company  of  the  8th  (or 
king's)  and  the  49th  regiments,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  only  704  firelocks ;  Lieutenant-colonel 
Harvey,  who  conducted  it  with  great  regularity 
and  judgment,  gallantly  led  on  the  attack.  The 
enemy  was  completely  surprised,  and  driven  from 
his  camp,  after  having  repeatedly  formed  in  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  been  as  often  charged  by  the 
British  troops,  whose  conduct  throughout  this 
brilliant  enterprise  was  above  all  praise.  The 
action  terminated  before  day-light,  when  three 
guns,  and  one  brass  howitzer,  with  three  tum- 
brils, two  brigadier-generals,  Chandler  and  Win- 
der, first  and  second  in  command,  and  upwards 
of  100  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates,  were  made  prisoners. 

Not  conceiving  it  prudent  to  expose  our  small 
force  to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  who,  though 
routed  and  dispersed,  was  still  formidable  as  to 
numbers  and  position,  Colonel  Vincent  ordered 
the  troeps  back  to  their  cantonments.  After  the 
British  had  retired,  and  it  had  become  broad  day, 
the  enemy  ventured  to  re-occupy  his  camp,  only, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  in- 
cumbrances,  such  as  blankets,  carriages,  provi- 
sions, spare  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  after  which 
be  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat  towards  the 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  where  he  effected  a  junction 
with  a  body  of  2,000  men,  who  were  on  their 
march  from  Niagara  to  reinforce  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  squadron  of  Sir  James 
Yeo,  off  Forty  Mile  Creek,  determined  the  Ame- 
ricans to  a  further  retreat,  in  which  almost  the 
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BOOK  XI.  whole  of  their  camp-equipage,  and  a  quantity  of 

— stores  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 

CHAP.  X.    adversaries.     General  Dearborn  afterwards  con- 
v<^/^    centrated  his  forces  at  Fort  George ;  and  Colonel 
1813.     Vincent,  in  consequence,  made  a  forward  move- 
ment from  the  head  of  the  lake  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  light-infantry  and  Indians  who  were  em- 
ployed iu  cutting  off'  the  supplies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Sir  George  Prevost  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation,  in  answer  to  one 
from  the  American  colonel,  Preston,  in  which 
that  officer  had  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  Up- 
per Canada  as  a  conquered  people. 

u  His  excellency  the  commander  of  the 
forces  having  seen  a  public  declaration  made  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  P.  Preston,  of  the  12th  regi- 
ment of  the  United  States  infantry,  dated  at  Fort 
Erie,  the  30th  of  May  last,  in  which  he  professes 
to  hold  out  the  protection  of  the  United  States  to 
all  those  who  shall  come  forward  and  voluntarily 
enrol  their  names  with  him,  and  threatening  with 
rigorous  and  disastrous  consequences  those  who 
shall  have  the  spirit  and  loyally  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  conduct ;  his  excellency  deems 
it  necessary  to  caution  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
this  province  against  listening  to  this  insidious 
offer  of  the  enemy,  or  trusting  to  their  assurances 
of  protection,  which  subsequent  events  have 
clearly  proved  they  are  so  little  able  to  afford  to 
themselves.  With  the  bare  possession  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  our  frontier  territory,  not  obtained 
by  them  without  a  severe  contest  and  correspond- 
ing loss,  with  an  unconquered  and  unbroken 
army  in  their  front,  at  an  inconsiderable  distance 
from  them,  and  ready  to  dispute  every  .inch  of 
ground  orer  which  they  should  attempt  to  ad- 
vance info  the  country,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  enemy's  presumption  would  have 
led  them  to  consider  themselves  as  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  province,  or  have  induced  them 
contrary  to  the  established  usages  of  civilized 
warfaie,  to  treat  its  peaceable  inhabitants  as  a 
conquered  people. 

"  The  brilliant  result  of  the  action  of  the  6th 
instant,  .the  rout  and  complete  dispersion  of  a 
large  division  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  that  day, 
attended  with  the  capture  of  their  artillery  and  of 
their  ablest  generals,  their  subsequent  retreat  and 
flight,  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  their  bag- 
gage, provisions,  and  tent-equipage,  before  the 
victorious  army  of  Brigadier-general  Vincent, 
daily  increasing  iu  strength  from  the  powerful 
reinforcements  reaching  it,  and  assisted  by  the 
squadron  under  Sir  James  Yeo,  now  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Jake ;  all  these  events, 
which  followed  in  rapid  succession  within  a  wry 
few  days  after  Lieutenant-colonel  Preston's  de- 
claration, shew  more  strongly  than  any  lan«rua<xe 
can  possibly  describe,  the  futility  of  the'offers 


held  out  by  it,  and  produce  the  strongefc.  incen- 
tive to  his  majesty's  subjects  to  hold  fast  that  al- 
legiance from  which  the  enemy  would  so  insi- 
diously withdraw  them. 

"  His  excellency,  therefore,  confidently  calls 
upon  all  the  loyal  and  well-disposed  in  this  pro- 
vince, who  are  not  under  the  immediate  controul, 
or  within  the  power  of  the  enemy,  to  use  every 
possible  effort  in  repelling  the  foe,  and  driving 
him  from  our  soil,  assuring  them  that  they  will 
be  powerfully  aided  by  the  reinforcements  daily 
arriving  at  this  post,  and  pressing  on  to  their  sup- 
port. To  those  of  his  majesty's  subjects  who  are 
unfortunately  situated  within  that  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
his  excellency  recommends  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
conduct,  such  as  shall  neither  afford  a  just  cause 
to  the  enemy  for  treating  them  with  the  severity 
and  rigour  they  have  threatened,  or  incompatible 
with  their  allegiance  to  the  best  of  sovereigns. 
His  excellency,  at  the  same  time,  declares,  that 
he  shall  be  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
instantly  to  retaliate  upon  the  American  pri- 
soners in  his  possession,  every  violation  of  the 
persons  or  properly  of  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  so  peaceably  demeaning  themselves, 
and  hereby  publicly  protests  against  such  treat- 
ment, as  equally  unsauctioned  by  the  usages  of 
war,  or  by  the  example  afforded  by  his  majes- 
ty's forces  with  regard  to  any  of  the  American 
prisoners  in  their  possession." 

An  occurrence  took  place,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
which  General  Dearborn  termed  unfortunate  and 
unaccountable.  That  officer  had  detached,  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  Lieutenant-colonel  Boestler, 
with  570  men,  to  march  by  the  way  of  Queens- 
ton  to  the  Beaver  Dams,  eight  or  nine  miles 
thence,  in  order  lo  disperse  a  body  of  British 
collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  procuring:  pro- 
visions. This  detachment  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  from  an  ambuscade  in  the  woods,  and 
retired  to  clear  grounds,  whence  the  commander 
sent  express  for  a  reinforcement.  Meanwhile, 
Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  arriving  with  a  British 
force,  the  American  leader  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  without  waiting  for  suc- 
cours, agreed  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  two  field- 
officers,  twenty-one  other  officers,  twenty-seven 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  482  privates  were 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  with  their  colours 
and  field-pieces. 

About  this  time,  Admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  ly- 
ing in  the  Chesapeake,  on  the  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  were  fortifying  Craney- island,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  necessary  to  enable  the  light 
vessels  to  proceed  up  the  narrow  channel  towards 
Norfolk,  directed  a  body  of  troops,  under  Sir  Sid- 
ney Beckwith,  to  land  on  the  nearest  point  to  that 
phace;  but  upon  approaching  the  island,  the  shoal- 
ness  of  the  water,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
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defences,  rendered  the  enterprize  too  difficult 
to  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. » In  consequence,  the  troops  were  ordered 
back,  after  some  loss  had  been  sustained  from 
the  sinking  of  the  boats. 

An  attack  which  was  made  upon  an  American 
post  at  Hampton  was  more  successful.  This  post, 
defended  by  a  considerable  corps,  and  command- 
ing' the  communication  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  country  and  Norfolk,  was  thougnt  by  the 
admiral  a  proper  object  for  an  attempt.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  troops,  undgr 
the  command  of  Sir  S.  Beckwith,  were  embarked 
on-board'the  light  squadron  commanded  by  Rear- 
admiral  Cockburn,  which  were  landed  at  day- 
light the  following  day,  to  the  westward  of  Hamp- 
ton. Whilst  the  enemy's  attention  was  engaged 
by  a  fire  from  the  armed  vessels  upon  the  bat- 
teries, the  troops  unobserved  gained  their  flanks, 
and  the  action  which  ensued  terminated  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  their  camp  and  batteries. 
Some  loss  was  sustained  by  the  British,  but  that 
of  the  Americans  was  very  considerable. 

Admiral  Cockburn  having  received  directions 
from  Mir  J.  B.  Warren,  to  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  Americans  from  the  port 
of  Ocracoke,  in  North  Carolina,  by  means  of  in- 
land navigation,  and  to  destroy  any  vessels  which 
might  be  in  that  harbour,  anchored  off  the  bar  on 
the  llth  of  July,  with  a  light  squadron,  having  on- 
board detachments  of  troops  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Napier,  and  proceeded  to  put  the  design 
into  execution.  Three  divisions  of  boats  and 
small  vessels,  with  seamen  and  soldiers,  being 
equipped,  were  sent  into  the  harbour  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  when  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  them  by  two  armed  vessels,  one  of  eigh- 
teen guns  and  the  other  a  schooner.  They 
were,  however,  soon  silenced  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  first  division  of  boats';  and 
the  troops  landing  upon  the  islands  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Ocracoke,  became  masters  of  them 
without  opposition,  and  thus  command  was  ob- 
tained of  the  channel  between  them  and  the 
coast,  through  which  the  inland  navigation  was 
conducted.  By  this  mode  of  warfare,  the  coasts 
and  inlets  of  this  part  of  America  were  kept  in 
continual  alarm  by  the  motions  and  enterprises  of 
the  blockading  squadrons. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  the  British 
navy  was  to  recover  a  large  share  of  its  accus- 
tomed honors  from  that  foe  against  whom  its 
glory  had  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  Captain 
Broke,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Shannon,  who  was 
stationed  off  Boston,  had  been  singularly  assi- 
duous in  exercising  his  men  at  small  arms,  and 
bringing  them  into  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  dis- 
cipline. In  that  harbour  lay  the  United  States 
frigate  Chesapeake,  Captain  Lawrence,  who  had 
been  promoted  for  the  gallantry  he  bad  displayed 
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the  action  with  the  Peacock.  Captain  Broke  BOOK  XI. 
had  long  been  watching  for  this  vessel,  desirous 
only  of  contending  with  it  on  fair  terms ;  and 
that  the  enemy  might  not  be  prevented  from 
coming  out  by  the  apprehension  of  having  more 
than  one  antagonist  to  deal  with,  on  the  1st  of  June 
he  stood  close  in  with  Boston  light-house,  present- 
ing himself  as  a  challenger  to  single  combat.  This 
being  accepted  by  Captain  Lawrence,  the  Chesa- 
peake sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  a  severe  but 
short  action  ensued,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
dispatch  of  Captain  Broke.— It  was  fought  in 
view  of  an  immense  concourse  |  of  people  on 
shore. 

"  Shannon,  Halifax,  June  6,  1813. 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  being 
close  in  with  Boston  light-house,  in  his  majesty's 
ship  under  my  command,  on  the  1st  instant,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  the  United  States 
frigate  Chesapeake  (whom  we  had  long  been 
watching)  was  coming  out  of  the  harbour  to  en- 
gage the  Shannon;  I  took  a  position  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  and  then  Love- to  for 
him  to  join  us;  the  enemy  came  down  in  a  very 
handsome  manner,  having  three  American  ensigns 
flying ;  when  closing  with  us,  he  sent  down  his 
royal  yards.  I  kept  the  Shannon's  up,  expecting 
the  breeze  would  die  away.  At  half-past  five, 
p.  m.  the  enemy  hauled  up  within  hail  of  us  on 
the  starboard-side,  and  the  battle  began,  both 
ships  steering  full  under  the  topsails;  after  ex- 
changing between  two  and  three  broadsides,  the 
enemy's  ship  fell  oil-board  of  us,  her  mizen-chan- 
nels  locking  in  with  our  fore-rigging.  I  went 
forward  fo  ascertain  her  position,  and  observing 
that  the  enemy  were  flinching  from  their  guns,  I 
gave  orders  to  prepare  for  boarding.  Our  gallant 
bands  appointed  to  that  service  immediately  rush- 
ed in,  under  their  respective  officers,  upon  the 
enemy's  decks,  driving  every  thing  before  them 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  enemy  made  a  des- 
perate but  disorderly  resistance.  The  firing  con- 
tinued at  all  the  gangways  and  between  the  tops, 
but  in  two  minutes'  time  the  enemy  were  driven, 
sword  in  band,  from  every  post.  The  American 
flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British 
union  floated  triumphant  over  it.  In  another  mi- 
nute they  ceased  firing  from  below,  and  called  for 
quarter.  The  whole  of  this  service  was  achieved 
in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the 
action. 

"  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  of  my  gal- 
lant shipmates,  but  they  fell  exulting-  in  their 
conquest. 

"  My  brave  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Watt,  was  slain 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  in  the  act  of  hoisting  the 
British  colours;  his  death  is  a  severe  loss  to  the 
serviee.     Mr.  Aldham,  the  purser,  who  bad  spi- 
ll M 
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BOOK  XI.  r'le("j"  volunteered  the  charge  of  a  party  of  small- 

arm  men,  was  killed  at  his  post  on  th«  gang-way. 

CHAP.  X.    My  faithful  old  clerk,  Mr.  Dunn,  was  shot  by  his 
N^v^.'  side.     Mr.  Aldham  has  left  a  widow  to  lament  his 
1813.      loss.     I  request  the  commander-in-chief  will  re- 
commend her  to  the  protection  of  the  lords-com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty.     My  veteran  boat- 
swain, Mr.  Stephens,  has  lost  an  arm.     He  fought 
under  Lord  Rodney  on  the  12th  of  April.     I  trust 
his  age  and  services  will  be  duly  rewarded. 

"  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  Mr.  Samwell,  a  mid- 
shipman, of  much  merit,  is  the  only  officer  wound- 
ed besides  myself,  and  he  not  dangerously.  Of 
my  gallant  seamen  and  marines  we  had  twenty- 
three  slain  and  fifty-six  wounded.  I  subjoin  the 
names  of  the  former.  No  expressions  I  can  make 
use  of  can  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  my  valiant 
officers  and  crew;  the  calm  courage  they  dis- 
played during  the  cannonade,  and  the  tremendous 
precision  of  their  fire,  could  only  be  equalled  by 
the  ardour  with  which  they  rushed  to  the  assault. 
I  recommend  them  all  warmly  to  the  protection  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Having  received  a  se- 
vere sabre -wound  at  the  first  onset,  whilst  charg- 
ing a  part  of  the  enemy  who  had  rallied  on  their 
forecastle,  I  was  only  capable  of  giving  command, 
till  assured  our  conquest  was  complete,  and  then 
directing  second  Lieutenant  Wallis  to  take  charge 
of  the  Shannon,  and  secure  the  prisoners,  I  left 
the  third  lieutenant,  Mr.  Falkiner,  (who  had  head- 
ed the  main-deck  boarders)  in  charge  of  the  prize. 
I  bey  to  recommend  these  officers  most  strongly 
to  the  Commander-in-chief's  patronage,  for  the 
gallantry  they  displayed  during  the  action,  and 
the  skill  and  judgment  they  evinced  in  the  anxious 
duties  which  afterwards  devolved  upon  them. 

"  To  Mr.  E tough,  the  acting-master,  I  am 
much  indebted,  for  the  steadiness  in  which  he 
conn'd  the  ship  into  action.  The  Lieutenants 
Johns  and  Law,  of  the  marines,  bravely  board- 
ed at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions.  It 
is  impossible  to  particularize  every  brilliant 
deed  performed  by  my  officers  and  men  ;  but  I 
must  mention,  when  the  ships'  yard-arms  were 
locked  together,  that  Mr.  Cosnatjan,  who  com- 
manded in  our  main-top,  finding  himself  screened 
from  the  enemy  by  thereof  of  the  topsail,  laid  out 
at  the  main-yard-arm  to  fire  upon  them,  and  shot 
three  men  in  that  situation.  Mr.  Smith,  who  com- 
manded in  our  fore-top,  stormed  the  enemy's  fore- 
top  from  the  fore-yard-arm,  and  destroyed  all  the 
Americans  ri'iwaiiiiiia-  in  it.  I  particularly  beg 
leave  to  recommend  Mr.  Etough,  the  acting  mus- 
ter, and  Messrs.  Smith,  Leake,  Clavering,  Ray- 
mond, and  Littlejohn,  midshipmen.  This  latter 
officer  is  the  son  of  Captain  Littlejohn,  who  was 
slam  in  the  Berwick.  The  loss  of'the  enemy  was 
about  seventy  killed  and  100  wounded.  Among 
the  former  were  the  four  lieutenants,  a  lieutenant 
F  marines,  the  master,  and  many  other  officers. 
Captain  Lawrence  is  since  dead  of  his  wounds. 


"  The  enemy  came  into  action  with  a  complement 
of  440  men  ;  the  Shannon  having  picked  up  some 
recaptured  seamen,  had  three  hundred  and^'.hirty. 
The  Chesapeake  is  a  fine  frigate,  and  mounts 
forty-nine  guns,  eighteens  on  her  main-deck,  two- 
and-tbirties  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 
Both  ships  came  out  of  action  in  the  most  beautiful 
order,  their  rigging  appearing  as  perfect  as  if  they 
had  only  been  exchanging  a  salute. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)         "  P.  B.  V.  BROKE. 
"  To  Captain,  the  Hon.  T.  Bladen  Capel,  &c. 
Halifax." 

Captain  Lawrence  was  honorably  interred  at 
Halifax.  The  humiliated  feelings  of  the  nume- 
rous spectators  on  shore,  who,  instead  of  a  new 
triumph,  saw  their  gallant  .ship  in  so  short  a  time 
led  captive,  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  is  said, 
that  Captain  Lawrence  was  so  confident  of  return- 
ing victorious  into  port,  that  he  had  neglected  to 
provide  accommodations  on-board  for  the  wound- 
ed, which  was  the  cause  of  much  subsequent 
distress. 

The  following  message  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States  was  received  by  congress  on  the 
25th  of  May. 

"  Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  house 
of  representatives, — Atan  early  day  after  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  congress,  an  offer  was  for- 
mally communicated  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
of  his  mediation  as  the  common  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  a  peace  between  them.  T'  e  hisrh 
character  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  being  a  sa- 
tisfactory pledge  for  the  sincerity  and  impartiality 
of  his  offer,  it  was  immediately  accepted;  and  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
Uni'ed  States,  to  meet  their  adversary  in  honorable 
experiments  for  terminating  the  war,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  intermediate  delay,  incident  to  the 
distance  of  the  parties,  by  a  definitive  provision 
for  the  contemplated  negociation.  Three  of  our 
eminent  citizens  were  accordingly  commissioned 
with  the  requisite  powers,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  wirh  persons  clothed  with  like  powers  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  authorized 
also  to  enter  into  such  conventional  regulations  of 
the  commerce  between  ihe  two  countries  as  may 
be  mutually  advantageous.  The  two  envoys 
who  were  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  have  proceeded  to  join  their  col- 
league already  at  St.  Petersburg!!. 

"  The  envoys  have  received  another  commis- 
sion, authorizing  them  to  conclude  with  Russia  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the 
amicable  relations,  and  improve  the  beneficial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries. 

"  The  issue  of  this  friendly  intercourse  of  the 
Russian  einpe/or,,  and  this  pacific  manifestation 
ou  the  part  of  the  United  States,  time  only  can 
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decWe.  That  the  sentiments  of  Great  Britain 
towards  that  sovereign  will  have  produced  an  ac- 
ceptnn|je  of  his  offered  mediation,  must  be  pre- 
sumed. That  no  adequate  motives  exist  to  pre- 
fer a  continuance  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
to  the  terms  on  which  they  are  willing  to  close  it, 
is  certain. 

"  The  British  cabinet  also  must,  be  sensible, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  important  question  of  im- 
pressment, on  which  the  war  so  essentially  turns, 
a  search  for  or  seizure  of  British  persons  or  pro- 
perty on-board  neutral  vessels  in  the  high  seas, 
is  not  a  belligerent  right  derived  from  the  law  of 
nations;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  no  visit  or  search, 
or  use  of  force  for  any  purpose,  on-board 'the  ves- 
sel of  one  independent  power  on  the  high  seas, 
can,  in  war  or  peace,  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
or  authority  of  another  power.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious, that  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  each 
state  its  sea-faring  members,  by  excluding  them 
from  the  vessels  of  the  other,  the  mode  heretofore 
proposed  by  the  United  States,  and  now  enacted 
by  them  as  an  article  of  municipal  policy,  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  be  compared  with  the  mode  prac- 
tised by  Great  Britain,  without  a  conviction  of 
its  title  to  preference;  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
leaves  the  discrimination  between  the  mariners  of 
the  two  nations  to  officers  exposed  to  Unavoidable 
bias,  as  well  as  by  a  defect  of  evidence,  to  a  wrong 
decision,  under  circumstances  precluding,  for  the 
most  part,  the  enforcement  of  controlling  penal- 
ties, and  where  a  strong  decision,  besides  the  irre- 
parable violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  persons, 
might  frustrate  the  plans  and  profits  of  entire 
voyages;  whereas  the  mode  assumed  by  the 
United  States  guards,  with  studied  fairness  and 
efficacy,  against  errors  in  such  cases,  and  avoids 
the  effect  of  casual  errors,  or  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  success  of  mercantile  expedi- 
tions. 

-  "  If  the  reasonableness  of  expectations,  drawn 
from  these  considerations,  could  guarantee  their 
fulfilment,  a  just  peace  would  not  be  distant. 
But  it  becomes  the  wisdom  of  the  national  le- 
gislature to  keep  in  mind  the  true  policy,  or  rather 
the  indispensable  obligation,  of  adapting  its  mea- 
sures to  the  supposition,  that  the  only  -course  to 
that  happy  event  is  in  the  vigorous  employment 
of  the  resources  of  war:  and  painful  as  the  reflec- 
tion is,  this  duty  is  particularly  enforced  by  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war  continues  to 
be  waged  by  the  enemy,  who,  uninfluenced  by 
the  unvaried  examples  of  humanity  set  them, 
are  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it  on  one  frontier 
a  system  of  plunder  and  conflagration  on  the  other, 
equally  forbidden  by  respect  for  national  charac- 
ter, and  the  established  rule  of  civilized  warfare. 
"  As  an  encouragement  to  persevering  and 
invigorating  exertions  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
happy  result,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
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to  appeal  to  the  auspicious  progress  .of  our  own   BOOK  XI. 
arms,  both  by  land  and  on  me  water. 

"  In  continuation  of  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  our  infant  navy,  a  signal  triumph  has  been  gain- 
ed by  Captain  Lawrence  and  his  companions  in  the 
Hornet  sloop  of  war,  which  destroyed  a  British  sloop 
of  war  with  a  celerity  so  unexampled,  and  with  a 
slaughter  of  the  enemy  so  disproportionate  to  the 
loss  in  the  Hornet,  as  to  claim  for  the  conquerors 
the  highest  praise,  and  the  full  recompence  pro- 
vided by  congress  in  preceding  cases.  Our  pub- 
lic ships  of  war  in  general,  as  well  as  the  private 
armed  vessels,  have  continued  also  their  activity 
and  success  against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  their  vigilance  and  address  have  greatly 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  hostile  squadrons  dis- 
tributed along  our  coasts,  to  intercept  them  in  re- 
turning into  port,  and  resuming  their  cruises.  The 
augmentation  of  our  naval  force,  as  authorized  at 
the  last  session  of  congress,  is  in  progress.  On 
the  lakes  our  superiority  is  near  at  hand,  where  it 
is  not  already  established. 

"  The  events  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  furnish  matter  of  congratulation,  and 
show,  that  under  a  wise  organization  and  efficient 
direction,  the  army  is  destined  to  a  glory  not  less 
brilliant  than  that  which  already  encircles  the 
navy.  The  attack  and  capture  of  York  is,  in  that 
quarter,  a  presage  of  future  and  greater  victories, 
— while  on  the  western  frontiers,  the  issue  of  the 
late  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  leaves  nothing  to  regret 
but  a  single  act  of  inconsiderate  valor. 

"  The  sudden  death  of  the  distinguished  citizen 
who  represented  the  United  States  in  France, 
without  any  special  arrangements  by  him  for  such 
a  contingency,  has  left  us  without  the  expected 
sequel  to  his  last  communications;  nor  has  the' 
French  government  taken  any  measures  for  bring- 
ing the  depending  negociations  to  a  conclusion 
through  its  representative  in  the  United  States. 
This  failure  adds  to  delays  before  so  unusually 
spun  out.  A  successor  to  our  departed  minister 
has  been  appointed,  and  is  ready  to  proceed  on 
his  mission.  The  course  which  he  will  pursue 
in  fulfilling  it,  is  that  prescribed  by  a  steady  re- 
gard to  the  true  interests  of  the  United  States, 
which  equally  avoids  an  abandonment  of  their 
just  demands,  and  a  connection  of  their  features 
with  the  system  of  other  powers. 

"  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  31st  of  March  last,  including  the 
sums  received  on  account  of  treasury-notes,  and 
of  the  loans  authorised  by  the  acts  of  the  last  and 
the  preceding  session  of  congress,  have  amounted 
to  15,412,000  dollars.  The  expenditures  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  15,920,000,  and  leu 
in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1,857,000 dol- 
lars. The  loan  of  16,000,000  of  dollars,  authorised 
by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  February  last,  has  been 
contracted  for.  Of  that  sum  more  than  a  million 
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to  the  1st  of  April,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  re- 

CHAP.  X.  ceipts  as  above  stated.  The  remainder  of  that 
N"*P'V~'W  loan,  amounting  to  near  15,000,000  of  dollars,  with 
lsl3-  the  sum  of  5,000,000  of  dollars  authorised  to  be 
issued  in  treasury-notes,  and  the  estimated  receipts 
from  the  customs,  and  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
amounting  to  9,000,000  dollars,  and  making  in  the 
whole  29,300,000  dollars,  to  be  received  during 
the  last  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  already  au- 
thorised, and  the  engagements  contracted  in  re- 
lation to  the  public  debt.  These  engagements 
amount,  during  that  period,  to  10,500,000  dollars, 
which,  with  near  one  million  for  the  civil,  miscel- 
laneous, and  diplomatic  expenses,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  17,800,000  for  the  military  and 
naval  expenditures,  including  the  ships  of  war 
building,  and  to  be  built,  will  leave  a  sum  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  equal  to 
that  of  the  1st  of  April  last.  A  part  of  this  sum 
may  be  considered  as  a  resource  for  defraying  any 
extraordinary  expenses  already  authorised  by  law 
beyond  the  sum  above-mentioned;  and  a  further 
resource  for  any  emergency  may  be  found  in  the 
sum  of  1,000,000  of  dollars,  the  loan  of  which  to 
the  United  States  has  been  authorised  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  effect. 

H  This  view  of  our  finances,  whilst  it  shews 
that  due  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  current  year,  shews,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  limited  amount  of  the  actual  revenue, 
and  the  dependence  on  loans,  the  necessity  of 
providing  more  adequately  for  the  future  supplies 
of  the  treasury.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a  well- 
digested  system  of  internal  revenue,  in  aid  of 
existing  sources  ;  which  will  have  the  effect  both 
of  abridging  the  amount  of  necessary  loans,  and 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  by  placing  the  public 
credit  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  of  improving 
the  terms  on  which  loans  may  be  obtained. 

«  The  loan  of  16,000,000  was  not  contracted 
for  at  a  less  interest  than  about  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent.';  and  although  other  causes  may  have  had 
an  agency,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  with  the 
advantage  of  a  more  extended  and  less  precarious 
revenue,  a  lower  rate  of  interest  might  have  suf- 
ficed. A  longer  postponement  of  the  advantage 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  still  greater  influence  on 
future  loans. 
"  ID  recommending  to  the  national  legislature 


this  resort  to  additional  taxes,  I  feel  great  uatis- 
faction  in  the  assurance,  that  our  constituent*. 
who  have  already  displayed  so  much  z?al  and 
firmness  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  win  cheer- 
fully give  other  proofs  of  their  patriotism  which 
it  calls  for.  Happily  no  people,  with  local  and 
territorial  exceptions  never  to  be  wholly  avoided, 
are  more  able  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  spare  for  the  public  wants  a  portion  of 
their  private  means,  whether  regard  be  had  to 
the  ordinary  profits  of  industry,  or  the  ordinary 
price  of  subsistence  in  our  country,  compared 
with  those  in  any  other.  And  in  no  case  could 
stronger  reasons  be  felt  for  the  yielding  the  requi- 
site contributions. 

"  By  rendering  the  public  resources  certain, 
and  commensurate  to  the  public  exigencies,  the 
constituted  authorities  will  be  able  to  prosecute 
the  war  more  rapidly  to  its  proper  issue :  every 
hostile  hope  founded  on  a  calculated  failure  of 
our  resources  will  be  cut  off;  and  by  adding  to 
the  evidence  of  bravery  and  skill,  in  combats  on 
the  ocean  and  on  the  land,  and  an  alacrity  in  sup- 
plying the  treasury,  necessary  to  give  them  their 
fullest  effect,  and  thus  demonstrating  to  the  world 
the  public  energy  which  our  political  institution* 
combine,  with  the  personal  liberty  distinguishing 
them,  the  best  security  will  be  provided  against 
future  enterprises  on  the  rights,  or  the  peace  of 
the  nation. 

"  The  contest  in  which  the  United  States  are 
engaged  appeals  for  its  support  to  every  motive 
that  can  animate  an  uncorrupted  and  enlightened 
people, — to  the  love  of  country,— to  the  pride  of 
liberty, — to  the  glorious  founders  of  their  indepen- 
dence,— by  a  successful  vindication  of  its  violated 
attributes;  to  the  gratitude  and  sympathy  which 
demands  security  from  the  most  degrading  wrongs 
of  a  class  of  citizens  who  have  proved  so  worthy 
of  the  protection  of  their  country  by  their  heroic 
zeal  in  its  defence;  and,  finally,  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gations of  transmitting,  entire,  to  future  genera- 
tions, that  precious  patrimony  of  national  rights 
and  independence,  which  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
present  from  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence. 

"  Being  aware  of  the  inconveniences  to  which 
a  protracted  session,  at  this  season,  would  be 
liable,  I  limit  the  present  communication  to  ob- 
jects of  primary  importance.  In  special  messages 
which  may  ensue,  regard  will  be  had  to  the  same 
consideration. 

"  JAMES  MADISOR." 

"  Washington,  May  25,  1813." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Attack  on  Black  Rock. — Torpedoes  and  exploding  Machines  employed  by  the  Americans. — Destruc- 
tion of  the  Arsenal,  $-c.  at  Plattsburg. —  York  plundered  by  the  Americans. — Success  of  Sir  James 
Yeo  on  Lake  Ontario. — Failure  of  Attack  on  Sanduski. — Reconnoissance  on  Fort  George. — Con- 
clusion of  the  Session  of  Congress. — Defeat  of  the  British  Squadron  on  Lake  Erie. — Defeat 
of  General  Proctor. — Actions  on  Lake  Ontario — Invasion  of  Loicer  Canada  by  the  Americans 
repulsed. — Defeat  of  General  Soy  d. — The  Town  of  Neicark  burnt  by  the  Americans. — Capture  of 
Fort  Nianara  by  the  British. — Defeat  of  the.  Americans  under  General  Hull. — Buffalo,  $c.  burnt. 
— Sir  George  Prevost's  Proclamation. — Conclusion  of  the  Campaign. — Observations.— Meeting  of 
Congress. — Message  of  the  President. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  Bishopp,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  the  centre  division  of  the 
British  army  in  Upper  Canada,  embarked  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  July,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  American  naval  establish- 
ment at  Black  Rock  on  Lake  Ontario.  The 
detachment  landed,  unperceived,  before  day- 
light, and  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the 
batteries,  which  they  carried  with  little  opposi- 
tion, the  enemy  retreating  with  precipitation. 
They  then  set  fire  to  the  block-houses,  barracks, 
and  navy-yard,  with  a  large  schooner;  and  the 
stores  which  could  be  got  off  were  carried  across 
the  river.  Before  they  could  be  taken  away, 
however,  the  Americans,  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Indians,  advanced,  and  rendered  it  expedient  for 
the  troops  to  retreat  to  their  boats;  and  they  re- 
crossed  the  river  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  loss,  the  commander  him- 
self being  severely  wounded.  The  object  of  the 
expedition,  however,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
accomplished. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  the  president  was  induced 
to  issue  a  strict  injunction  on  all  naval  officers  to 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  in  stopping  and  de- 
taining all  vessels  and  craft  proceeding,  or  appa- 
rently about  to  proceed,  towards  the  blockading 
ships;  it  being  ascertained,  that  such  intercourse 
liad  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  both  by 
natives  and  foreigners,  thereby  conveying  provi- 
sions and  intelligence  to  the  British.  Attempts 
were  also  publicly  encouraged  for  the  destruction 
of  the  British  men-of-war  upon  the  coasts  of 
America  by  torpedoes  and  other  explosive  ma- 
chinery. One  of  the  concealed  methods  of  doing 
mischief,  by  the  Americans,  merits  unqualified 
reprobation,  from  its  truly  insidious  character. 
A  schooner  was  fitted  out  from  New  York,  laden 
with  provisions  and  stores,  under  which  were  de- 
posited several  casks  of  gunpowder,  with  trains 
communicating  with  a  piece  of  clock-work  con- 
trived to  go  off  at  a  certain  time,  jjfte  vessel  was 
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thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Ramilies,  which  sent  a  BOOK  XI. 
boat  to  take  possession  of  her,  when  she  was  de-  . 

serted  by  her  crew,  and  brought  near  the  man-  CHAP.  XI/ 
of-war.      Fortunately   the  captain,  Sir  Thomas    ^"^••^^ 
Hardy,  directed,  that  shejshould  be  placed  alongside       1813. 
of  a  captured  sloop,  and  not  of  the  Ramilies.     A 
dreadful  explosion  soon  took  place,  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  second  lieutenant  and  ten  seamen, 
who  wers  on-board:  had  she   been  close  to  the 
Ramilies,  the  loss  would  have  been  much'  greater 
In  Upper  Canada  the  American  forces  still  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  Fort  George  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  where  they  were  straitened  by  (he 
advance  of  the  British  commander,  Major- gene- 
ral De  Rottenburg,  to  St.  David's,  within  seven 
miles  of  the  fort.     The  enemy's  fleet,  consisting 
of  two  ships,  one  brig,  and  eleven  schooners,  had 
sailed  from  Sackett's  harbour  some  days  before, 
and  the  British  squadron  had  gone  in  search  of 
it.     With  a  view  of  calling  off  the  attention  of 
the  Americans  from  this  province  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  settlements,  Sir  George  Prevost  sent 
out  an  expedition  of  gun-boats  and  other  vessels, 
with  800  picked  men,  to  make  a  movement  ou 
Lake  Champlain,  which  was  attended  with  the 
most  complete  success.     The  land-forces,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  proceeded  to  Platts- 
burg,  where  they  destroyed  the  enemy's  arsenal, 
block-house,  commissary's  buildings,  and  stores, 
together  with  th,e  extensive  barracks  of  Saranac, 
capable  of  containing  4,000  troops.     A  quantity 
of  naval   stores   was    brought   off,   particularly 
equipments   for   a  large   number   of    batteaux. 
The  barracks  and  stores  at  Swanton  were  also 
destroyed.     A   detachment,  sent  to  destroy  the 
public  building  and  stores  at  Champlain  Town 
effected  their  purpose  without  opposition.     The 
militia,  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Plattsburg, 
disbanded  on  the  appearance  of  the  armament. 
The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  captured  and 
destroyed  four  vessels,  without  any  attempt  from 
the  enemy's  armed  vessels  to  rescue  them.    At 
11  N 
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this  time,  the  American  general,  Hampton,  had 
concentrated  his  forces,  which  consisted  of  about 
CHAP.  XI.    4,500  regulars,  and   a  large   body  of  militia,   at 
*~*^**-    Burlington. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  the  American  fleet  on 
Lake  Ontario  appeared  off  the  town  of  York ; 
and  making  a  lauding  under  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey,  entered  the  place,  liberated  the  prisoners  in 
the  gaol,  and  plundered  the  contents  of  some 
private  stores,  all  public  property  having  been 
previously  removed.  They  lauded  again  on  the 
following  day,  burnt  the  small  barrack,  wood- 
yard,  and  store-house,  and  afterwards  sailed 
away,  having  done  very  little  damage  except  to 
individuals.  "  The  town  was  totally  defenceless, 
the  principal  persons  having  left  it,  aod  the  mili- 
tia being  still  under  parole. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Sir  James  Yeo 
made  frequent  attempts  to  bring  the  American 
squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  to  action,  but  was 
frustrated  by  light  and  baffling  winds,  and  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  sailing.  On  the  night  of 
the  llth,  however,  he  was  able  to  get  so  close  to 
them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  either  to 
engage,  or  to  sacrifice  two  of  their  schooners. 
They  preferred  the  latter ;  and  after  firing  a  few 
shots,  Sir  James  took  possession  of  two  fine 
armed  schooners,  with  a  crew  of  forty  men  each. 
The  Americans  lost  two  others  of  their  largest 
schooners  by  oversetting  in  carrying  too  much 
sail  when  chased  by'  the  British  squadron,  and 
about  100  men  perished  with  them. 

Major-general  Proctor,  in  compliance  with  the 
importunity  of  his  Indian  allies,  made  an  ad- 
vance wiih  about  350  of  the  41st  regiment,  and 
3  or  4,000  Indians;  and,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
attempted  to  carry  by  assault  the  fort  of  San- 
dusky,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the 
Americans  had  concentrated  a  considerable  force. 
The  Indians,  however,  keeping  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  the  few  British  were  left  to 
make  the  attack  by  themselves,  in  which  they 
displayed  great  bravery ;  hut  the  fire  from  the 
defenders  became  so  galling  and  destructive, 
that  the  general  found  it  most  prudent  to  order 
a  retreat,  which  was  effected  with  the  loss  of 
twenty-five  killed,  as  many  missing,  and  about 
forty  wounded. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  removed  bis  head-quarters  to  St.  David's, 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  he  found  2,000 
British  soldiers,  on  an  extended  line,  cooping  up 
in  Fort  George  an  American  force  exceeding 
4,000  men.  Feeling  desirous  of  ascertaining,  in 
person,  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  of 
viewing  the  means  he  possessed  for  defending 
the  position  be  occupied,  Sir  George  Prevost 
ordered  a  general  demonstration  to  be  made  on 
Fort  George,  to  commence  by  the  attack  and  sur- 
prise of  all  the  American  picquets  thrown  out  in 


its  front.  This  service  was  executed  ir.  a  most 
brilliant  manner;  the  picquets  were  dtf-ven  in,  a 
great  part  of  them  being  taken,  with  n  very  tri- 
fling loss;  and  the  British  general  found  himself 
close  to  the  fort  and  the  new-entrenched  camp, 
which  was  formed  on  the  right  of  that  work, 
both  of  them  crowded  with  men,  bristled  with 
cannon,  and  supported  by  the  fire  from  Fort  Nia- 
gara, ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but  no 
provocation  could  induce  the  American  army  to 
leave  their  places  of  shelter,  and  venture  into  the 
field.  Having  made  a  display  of  his  forces  in 
vain,  Sir  George  Prevost  retired  without  any  loss. 

Congress  closed  its  session  in  August,  after 
conducting  its  business  with  unaccustomed  dis- 
patch. The  principal  business  of  (he  meeting 
was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  war-taxes 
capable  of  defraying  the  interest  of  the  existinv 
debt  and  of  future  loans;  and  though  there  was 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  fittest 
objects  of  taxation,  the  majority  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  The  duties  imposed  were, 
on  licences  to  retailers  of  wine,  spirituous  liquors, 
and  foreign  merchandize  ;  on  licences  fo  distillers 
of  spirituous  liquors;  on  sales  by  auction  of 
merchandize,  and  ships  and  vessels  ;  on  sugar  re- 
fined in  the  United  States ;  on  bank-notes  and 
certain  negociable  paper;  and  oti  imported  salt: 
these  to  continue  in  force  during  the  present  war 
and  a  year  after  its  termination.  A  tut  'her  loan 
was  authorized  of  7,500,000  dollars  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  present  year  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  next.  A  variety  of  acts  were  also  passed 
relative  to  the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  the- provision  for  widows  and  orphans; 
and  greater  encouragement  was  given  to  priva- 
teers in  respect  to  prizes.  An  act  also  passed, 
conformably  to  the  president's  'former  recom- 
mendation, prohibiting  the  use  of  British  com- 
mercial licences. 

In  September,  the  great  object  of  (he  Ameri- 
cans, that  of  gaining  possession  of  the  lakes,  was 
fully  accomplished  with  respect  to  Lake  Erie. 
Commodore  Perry,  their  commander  on  that 
station,  states,  in  his  dispatch,  that  on  the  10th 
he  discovered  (he  hostile  squadron  from  his  an- 
chorage at  Putin  Bay,  and  getting  under  weigh, 
they  came  to  action  a  little  before  twelve.  Hi» 
vessel,  the  Laurence,  was  so  much  injured  by 
the  fire  of  his  opponent,  that  it  became  unman- 
ageable ;  and  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours, 
the  greatest  part  of  her  crew  being  killed  or 
wounded,  he  quitted  her,  and  went  oti-board  the 
Niagara.  Soon  after,  he  saw  the  Laurence's 
colours  struck,  but  the  foe  not  being  able  to  take 
possession  of  her,  they  were  again  hoisted.  The 
Niagara  then  oassed  through  the  adverse  line, 
consisting  of  fto/.ships,  a  brig,  a  large  schooner, 
and  a  sloop;  and  Sjing  assisted  by  his  small  ves- 
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gels,  which  were  got  into  close  action,  the  whole 
of  theiB  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Most  of 
the  officers  of  the  British,  or  rather  Canadian 
squadron,  (for  it  is  said  to  have  been  wholly  equip- 
ped and  chiefly  manned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada)  were  killed  or  wounded,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  the  crews.  The  remainder  were 
landed  as  prisoners  at  Sandusky.  The  relation 
of  this  affair  afterwards  given  by  the  British 
commander,  Captain  Barclay,  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  preceding.  He  says,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  sailing,  wretchedly 
maimed  as  he  was,  to  fight  the  enemy,  who  block- 
aded the  ports,  on  account  of  his  urgent  want  of 
provisions  and  stores.  His  ship,  the  Detroit,  being, 
after  a  severe  engagement,  rendered  almost  a 
wreck,  himself  wounded,  and  his  first  lieutenant 
mortally  so,  his  consort,  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
whose  captain,  Finnis,  was  killed,  having  struck, 
he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  same  fate. 
He  represents  the  American  squadron  as  greatly 
superior  in  strength ;  and  says,  that  there  were 
not  more  than  fifty  British  seamen  on-board  his 
own  vessels.  He  returns  the  loss  in  the  action 
at  three  officers  and  thirty-eight  men  killed;  nine' 
officers  and  eighty-five  men  wounded. 

The  consequence  of  this  disaster  to  the  British 
was  the  relinquishmentof  the  Michigan  territory, 
excepting Michilimackanak, and  the  abandonment 
of  the  posts  in  Upper  Canada  beyond  the  Grand 
River. 

General  Proctor,  on  the  24th  of  September 
commenced  his  retreat  from  Sandwich,  having 
previously  dismantled  the  posts  of  Amberstburg 
and  Detroit,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings  , 
aud  stores  of  every  kind.  On  the  5th  of  October, 
when  within  a  few  miles  of  a  strong  position  which 
he  purposed  to  take  at  the  Moravian  village  on 
the  Thames,  he  was  attacked  by  General  Harri- 
son, with  a  force  so  much  superior  that  resistance 
was  vain,  and  his  small  army,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  450  regular  troops,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
perse. Of  these  he  afterwards  collected  about 
200,  with  whom  he  at  length  reached  Burlington 
Heights,  the  head-quarters  of  Major-general 
Vincent. 

In  the  American  account  of  this  action,  the 
prisoners  taken  are  said  to  amount  to  601  regu- 
lars, including  officers.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery 
were  also  captured. 

Sir  George  Prevost  having  received  informa- 
tion, that  the  Americans  were  assembling  a  force 
on  the  Montreal  frontier,  thought  it  expedient 
to  quit  Kingston  and  repair  to  Montreal,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  September.  He  found 
that  the  American  Major-general  Hampton,  after 
advancing  to  the  frontier-line,  and  overpowering 
one  of  the  British  picquets,  had  suddenly  movea 
to  the  westward.  ,^f 

Measures  had  been,  in  the  iSm  time,  taken  by 
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Major-general  Sir  R.  Sheaffe,  the  British  com- 
mander of  the  district,  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  by  moving  the  whole' of  the  troops  CHAP.  XI. 
under  his  command  nearer  the  frontier-line,  and 
by  calling  out  about  3,000  of  the  sedentary  mi- 
litia. Sir  G.  Prevost  thought  it  necessa  y  'o  in- 
crease this  latter  force  to  nearly  8,000,  by  embo- 
dying the  whole  of  the  sedentary  militia  upon  the 
frontier,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  six  batta- 
lions of  incorporated  militia,  amounting  to  5,000 
men  :  "  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,"  says  Sir 
George  Prevost,  in  his  dispatch  to  Earl  Batlmrst, 
"  I  have  to  report  to  your  lordship,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's Canadian  subjects  have,  a  second  time, 
answered  the  call  to  arm  in  defence  of  their 
country,  with  a  zeal  and  alacrity  beyond  all 
praise,  and  which  manifests,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  their 
cheerful  obedience  to  his  commands." 

The  force  now  assembled,  by  the  Americans, 
at  different  points,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
twoCanadas,  was  greater  than  at  any  other  period 
during  the  war.  Major-general  Harrison  had 
under  him  at  Sandusky,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  about  8,000  men,  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  the  absolute  command  lately  ob- 
tained by  their  navy  on  Lake  Erie,  to  advance 
upon  Detroit  and  Amherstburg.  Major-general 
Wilkinson  commanded  at  Fort  George  and  Nia- 
gara, with  a  force  Amounting  to  nearly  fi,500  men; 
and  Major-general  Hampton,  with  a  force  under 
his  command,  which,  by  the  last  accounts,  had 
been  considerably,  increased,  amounted  to  about 
8,000  men.  The  whole  of  this  force,  amounting 
to  26,000  men,  consisted  of  regular  troops,  exclu- 
sive of  10,000  militia. 

In  consequence  of  Sir  George  Provost's  soli- 
citation to  Admiral  Sir  J.  Warren,  for  a  supply 
of  seamen  for  the  lake  service,  he  received  the 
crews  of  two  sloops  of  war,  part  of  whom  he  sent 
to  join  Captain  Pring  at  Isle  aif  Noix,  for  the 
service  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  remainder 
proceeded  to  Lake  Ontario. 

On  Lake  Ontario  the  opposite  commanders, 
Sir  James  Yeo  and  Commodore  Chauncey,  ap- 
peared eager  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  each 
other  to  fair  combat.  On  the  llth  of  September, 
there  was  a  probability  of  a  general  engagement, 
the  American  fleet  having,  with  the  wind  ?n  their 
favor,  got  near  enough  to  the  British  to  do  some 
mischief  with  their  long  guns,  the  fire  of  which 
could  not  be  adequately  returned.  The  fleets, 
however,  parted  without  coming  to  close  action. 
On  the  28th,  the  fleets  had  a  running  fight,  in 
which  the  Pike,  the  American  commanders  ship, 
lost  her  main- top-mast;  but  a  heavy  gale 
separated  the  combatants.  Little  loss  was 
incurred  on  either  side  in  these  affairs;  but, 
on  the  5th  of  October,  the  British  suffered  a  se- 
vere disaster.  Six  sail  of  transports,  with  troops 
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BOOK  XI.  on-board,  proceeding  without  convoy  from  York 
for  Kingston,  were  intercepted  and  captured  by 
the  American  fleet.  The  prisoners  taken,  of  all 
descriptions,  amounted  to  264,  a  number  which, 
at  this  period,  could  be  ill-spared. 

The  American  general,  Hampton,  who  had 
taken  his  post  on  the  Cbateauguay  river,  near  a 
settlement  called  the  Four  Corners,  crossed  the 
boundary  line  into  Lower  Canada,  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  on  the  2Ist  of  October,  sur- 
prised a  small  party  of  Indians,  and  drove  in  a 
picquet  of  militia ;  and  having  made  a  road  for 
brineing  up  his  artillery,  proceeded  against  the 
British  advanced-posts.  OH  the  2(ith,  his  ca- 
valry and  light-troops  were  discovered  advancing 
on  both  banks  of  the  Chateauguay,  by  a  detach- 
ment covering  a  working  party  of  habit ans  em- 
ployed in  felling  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing abbatis.  Lieutenant-colonel  de  Sala- 
berry,  who  had  the  command  of  the  advanced 
picquets,  composed  of  the  light-infantry  company 
of  the  Canadian  fencibles,  and  two  companies  of 
voltigeurs,  on  the  north-side  of  the  rirer,  made 
so  excellent  a  disposition  of  his  little  band,  that 
he  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  principal 
column,  led  by  Major-general  Hampton  in  per- 
son, and  accompanied  by  Brigadier-general 
Izard ;  whilst  the  American  light-brigade,  under 
Colonel  M'Carty,  was,  in  like  manner,  repulsed 
in  its  progress  on  the  south-side  of  the  river,  by 
the  spirited  advance  of  the  right  flank-company 
of  the  third  battalion  of  the  embodied  militia, 
under  Captain  Daly,  supported  by  Captain 
Bruyer's  company  of  Chateauguay  chasseurs. 
Captains  Daly  and  Bruyer  being  both  wounded, 
and  their  companies  having  sustained  some  loss, 
their  position  was  immediately  taken  up  by  a 
flank-company  of  the  first  battalion  of  embodied 
militia  ;  the  enemy  rallied,  and  repeatedly  return- 
ed to  the  attack,  which  terminated  only  with  the 
day,  in  his  complete  disgrace  and  defeat;  being 
foiled,  at  all  points,  by  a  handful  of  men,  who, 
by  their  determined  bravery  maintained  their  po- 
sition, and  screened  from  insult  the  working1 
parties,  who  continued  their  labours  unconcerned. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  who  arrived  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  bestowed  the 
highest  praises  on  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fenders, of  whom  the  force  actually  engaged  did 
not  exceed  300.  The  prisoners  stated,  that  the 
American  army  amounted  to  7,000  infantry  and 
200  cavalry,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
Io»s  of  the  British  was  trifling.  That  of  the 
Americans  was  severe,  and  was  partly  incur- 
red from  parties  of  their  own  firing  upon  each 
other  in  the  woods.  Hampton's  army  afterwards 
entirely  quitted  Lower  Canada,  and  retreated  to 
its  former  encampments  at  the  Four  Corners. 

In  co-operation  with  this  invasion,  General 
Wilkinson,  on  the  30th  ot  October,  left  Grenadier 


Island,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  10,000  mef.  in 
small  craft  and  batteaux,  and  proceeded  'down 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  avowed  inteii-.ion  of 
taking  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Montreal.  Hav- 
ing, on  the  31st,  halted  a  few  miles  below  Gra- 
velly Point,  on  the  south-side  of  the  river,  bis  po- 
sition was,  on  the  following  day,  reconnoitred, 
and  afterwards  cannonaded  by  a  division  of  gun- 
boats, under  the  command  of  Captain  Mulcaster, 
of  the  royal  navy.  By  keeping  close  to  his  own 
shore,  the  enemy  arrived,  on  the  6th  instant, 
within  six  miles  of  the  port  of  Prescot,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  pass,  unobserved,  during  the 
night  of  the  7th ;  but  the  vigilance  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Pearson,  who  commanded  there,  frustrat- 
ed his  attempt,  and  the  American  armada  was 
obliged  to  sustain  a  heavy  and  destructive  can- 
nonade during  the  whole  of  that  operation. 

Sir  George  Prevost  having  anticipated  the 
probability  of  such  a  movement,  had  ordered  a 
corps  of  observation,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Morrison,  amounting  to  800  rank 
and  file,  to  follow  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Americans.  Upon  this  corps  an  attack  was  made 
by  Brigadier-general  Boyd,  with  3  or  4,000  men, 
on  the  llth  of  November.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  Americans,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  advance  of  the  British  troops  gradually 
fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  which  occu- 
pied a  strong  position;  the  right  resting  on  the 
river,  and  the  left  on  a  pine-wood,  exhibiting  a 
front  of  about  700  yards.  The  ground  being 
open,  Celonel  Morrisons  disposed  his  troops  'i\\ 
the  following  manner :  the  flank-companies  of 
the  49th  regiment,  the  detachment  of  the  Cana- 
dian fencibles,  with  one  field- piece,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Pearson,  on  the  right,  a  little  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  ;  three  companies  of  the  89th 
regiment,  rtnder  Captain  Barnes,  with  a  gun, 
formed  in  echellon,  with  the  advance  on  its  left 
supporting  it.  The  49th  and  89th,  thrown  more  to 
the  rear,  with  a  gun,  formed  the  main  body  and 
reserve  extending  to  the  woods  on  the  left,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Toltigeurs,  under  Major 
Herriot,  and  the  Indians  under  Lieutenant  An- 
derson. At  about  half-past  two  the  action  be- 
came general,  when  the  enemy  endeavoured,  by 
moving  forward  a  brigade  from  his  right,  to  turn 
the  left  of  the  British,  but  was  repulsed  by  the 
89th,  forming  in  po'ence  with  the  49rh,  and  both 
corps  moving  forward,  occasionally  firing  by  pla- 
toons. The  efforts  were  next  directed  against 
the  enemy's  riyhl ;  and  to  repulse  this  movement, 
the  49th  took  ground  in  that  direction  in  echel- 
lon, followed  by  the  89th ;  when  within  half 
musket-shot  the  line  was  formed,  under  a  heavy 
but  irregular  fire  'roiu  the  enemy. 

The  4*¥Ii  was  then  directed  to  charge  the  gu* 
pos  ed  opposite  H^one  of  the  British ;  but  it  be- 
came necessary,  «%>.  within  a  short  distance 
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of  it,  to"  check  the  forward  movement,  in  conse- 
quence or  a  charge  frem  their  cavalry  on  the 
right,  lest  they  should  wheel  about,  and  fall  upon 
their  rear;  but  they  were  received  in  so  gallant 
a  manner  by  the  companies  of  the  89th,  under 
Captain  Barnes,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
artillery,  that  they  quickly  retreated,  and  by  an 
immediate  charge  from  those  companies  one  gun 
was  gained. 

The  Americans  immediately  concentrated  their 
force  to  check  the  advance  of  the  British,  but 
such  was  the  steady  countenance  and  well-di- 
rected fire  of  the  troops  and  artillery,  that  about 
half-past  four  they  gave  way  at  all  points  from 
an  exceeding  strong  position,  endeavouring,  by 
their  light-infantry,  to  cover  their  retreat,  who 
were  soon  driven  away  by  a  judicious  movement 
made  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Pearson. 

The  loss  of  i  he  Americans  in  this  action  was  es- 
timated «t  800  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners; ffint  of  the  British  was  about  180. 

The  fi'ial  result  of  this  combined  attempt  of 
the  Americans  was,  that  both  provinces  of  Canada 
were  freed  from  the  invaders,  who  retired  to  win- 
ter-quarters in  their  own  territory.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  division  of  British  gun-boats,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  had  burnt  a  depot-magazine  near 
Plattsburg. 

The  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Americans  against  Canada  seemed 
to  prove,  that  (here  was  great  incapacity,  not 
merely  in  the  generals  who  commanded,  but  also 
in  those  branches  of  the  executive  which  had 
planned  the  expeditions  and  appointed  the  gene- 
rals. For  these  and  other  reasons,  therefore, 
Mr.  Madison  proposed,  that  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia should  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and 
America.  But  this  proposal  was  decidedly  ob- 
jected to  by  the  British  government;  though  at 
the  same  time  they  professed,  as  they  had  always 
done,  an  anxious  desire  to  put  art  end  to  the  war. 

A  detachment  of  troops,  sent  by  the  comman- 
dcr-in-chief,  under  Colonel  Murray,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  the  depredations  of  a  party  of 
banditti  organized  by  the  American  government, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Niagara  district,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  George  on  the  12th  of  December, 
from  which  the  enemy  had  made  a  hasty  retreat 
across  the  river,  burning  the  town  of  Newark  as 
they  fled. 

Colonel  Murray  afterwards  proceeded  against 
Port  Niagara.  He  embarked  his  troops,  about 
500  in  number,  on  the  night  of  the  18rn  of  De- 
cember; and  on  the  following  morn  ins:  he  landed 
three  miles  from  the  fort,  provided  with  means  for 
a  scalade.  He  then  advanced  against  the  for- 
tress, which  was  carried  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner, after  a  short  but  spiritedj^stance.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  in  this  affaii^BL;  very  trifling; 
but  that  of  the  Americans  was  eeihuated  at  430 
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officers  and  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison-  goOK  x»     Jp 

ers,  the  whole  belonging  to  the  artillery  and  line.  

The  ordnance  taken  was  twenty-seven  pieces  of  CHAP.  XI. 
cannon,  and  about  3,000  stand  of  arms,  and  store- 


houses full  of  clothing  and  camp-equipage  were 
the  further  prize  of  the  victors. 

The  American  general,  Hull,  after  this  affair, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Buffalo,  and  collecting  all 
the  troops  in  the  vicinity,  amounting  to  more  than 
2,000  men,  took  post  at  Black-rock,  to  check  the 
further  advance  of  the  British.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  suffered  to  remain  there  unmolested. 
Major-general  Riall,  assembling  a  force  of 
about  950  regulars  and  50  militia,  with  400  In- 
dians, crossed  the  Niagara  river  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  December  ;  and  at  day-break  on  the 
30th,  moved  on  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  was 
strongly  posted.  After  a  vigorous  resistance,  the 
impetuosity  of  the  assailants  forced  the  Ame- 
ricans to  give  way,  and  they  were  driven  through 
their  batteries  to  the  town  of  Buffalo,  about  two 
miles  distant.  There  a  further  resistance  was 
made;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  American  troops 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  took  to  the  woods,  leav- 
ing behind  them  three  pieces  of  cannon.  Their 
loss  was  not  known,  but  130  prisoners  was  made; 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight  preventing  a  larger 
capture.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  spirited 
action,  aim mntcd  to  112  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Among  the  wounded,  was  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Ogilvy,  as  he  was  gallantly  leading  the 
attack. 

After  the  engagement,  an  officer  was  sent  with 
a  detachment  to  destroy  two  schooners  and  a 
sloop,  part  of  the  enemy's  lake  squadron  that 
were  on-shore  below  the  town  of  Buffalo,  which 
service  was  effectually  performed.  The  town 
itself,  the  inhabitants  having  quitted  it,  was  then 
committed  to  the  flames,  with  the  whole  of  the 
public  stores,  and  the  village  of  Black-rock  wad 
likewise  burnt.  A  force  was  then  directed  to 
move  down  the  river  to  Fort  Niagara  to  destroy 
all  the  remaining  cover  of  the  enemy  upon  this 
frontier,  which  being  effected,  the  whole  frontier 
was  left  clear  and  naked. 

An  expedition  was  sent  against  the  enemy's 
posts  and  depots  at  Derby,  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, which  were  taken  possession  of  at  day- 
break on  the  17th  of  December.  An  extensive 
barrack,  for  1,200  men,  which  had  been  but  lately 
erected,  was  destroyed,  together  with  the  sta- 
bles and  store-houses,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  military  stores  were  brought  away. 

From  several  causes,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Aim  rica 
would  be  carried  on  in  the  most  humane  and  ho- 
norable mode,  especially  by  the  Americans:  they 
had  not  yet  forgotten  the  war  of  the  revolution} 
and  our  employment  of  the  Indians,  though  they 
set  us  the  example,  exasperated  them  still  more : 
110. 
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BOOK  XI.  the  consequences  were  such  as  might  naturally 
be  dreaded.  In  their  different  invasions  of  Ca- 
CHAP.XI.  naja)  the  greatest  inhumanities  were  exercised; 
especially  at  Sandwich,  at  the  -settlements  on  the 
Thame*,  at  York,  and  at  Fort  George.  Finding 
that  remonstrances  against  this  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  war  produced  no  effect,  Sir  George 
Prevost  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  announcing  a  severe  reta- 
liation:— 

"  The  complete  success  which  has  attended 
his  majesty's  arms  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  having 
placed  in  our  possession  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
posts  on  that  line,  it  became  a  matter  of  imperious 
duty  to  retaliate  on  America  the  miseries  which 
the.unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Newark  had  been 
made  to  suffer  upon  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
George. 

"The  villages  .of  Lewiston,  Black-rock,  and 
Buffalo,  have  accordingly  been  burned. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  his  excellency,  the- com- 
mander of  the  forces,  sincerely  deprecates  this 
mode  of  warfare,  he  trusts  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  call  the  attention  of  every  candid  and 
impartial  person,  both  amongst  ourselves  and  the 
enemy,  to  the  circumstances  from  which  it  has 
arisen,  to  satisfy  them  that  this  departure  from 
the  established  usages  of  war  has  originated  with 
America  herself,  and  that  to  her  alone  are  justly 
chargeable  all  the  awful  and  unhappy  conse- 
quences which  have  hitherto  flowed,  and  are 
likely  to  result  from  it. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  employed  on  the  American  coast,  in 
conjunction  with  his  majesty's  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Sir  John  B.  Warren,  since,  as  they  were 
neither  within  the  command,  nor  subject  to  the 
controul  of  his  excellency,  their  acts  cannot  be 
ascribable  to  him,  even  if  they  wanted  that  jus- 
tification which  the  circumstances  that  occasioned 
them  so  amply  afford. 

"  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
and  in  order  to  mark  the  character  of  the  war,  as 
carried  on  upon  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces, 
to  trace  the  line  of  conduct  observed  by  his  ex- 
cellency and  the  troops  under  his  command, 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  to 
contrast  it  with  that  of  his  enemy. 

"  The  first  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  took  place 
in  July,  1812,  when  the  American  forces,  under 
Brigadier-general  Hull,  crossed  over  and  took 
possession  of  Sandwich,  where  they  began  to  ma- 
nifest a  disposition  so  different  from  that  of  a 
magnanimous  enemy,  and  which  they  have  since 
invariably  displayed,  in  marking  out,  as  objects 
)f  their  peculiar  resentment,  the  loyal  subjects  of 
his  majesty,  and  in  dooming  their  property  to 
plunder  and  conflagration. 

"Various  instances  of  this  kind  occurred,  both 
at  Sandwich  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  the  very 


period  when  his  majesty's  standard  was  svaving 
upon  the  fort  of  Miclnlimackinac,  and  iflbrding 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  those 
who  had  submitted  to  it:  within  a  few  weeks  af- 
terwards, the  British  flag  was  also  hoisted  on  the 
fortress  of  Detroit,  which,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  Michigan  territory,  had  surrendered  to  his 
majesty's  arms. 

"  Had  not  his  excellency  been  actuated  by  sen- 
timents far  different  from  those  which  hud  in- 
fluenced the  American  government,  and  the  per- 
sons employed  by  it,  in  the  wanton  acts  of  de- 
struction of  private  property,  committed  during 
their  short  occupation  of  a  part  of  Upper  Canada, 
his  excellency  could  no4  have  failed  to  have  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Michigan 
territory  afforded  him  of  amply  retaliating  for  the 
devastating  system  which  had  been  pursued  at 
Sandwich  sand  on  the  Thames. 

"'But  strictly  in  conformity  to  the  views  and  dis- 
position of  his  own  government,  and  to  that  Jibe- 
rol^and  .magnanimous  policy  which  it  bad  dictated, 
he  chose  rather  to  forbear  an  imitation  of  the  ene- 
my's example,  in  the  hope  that  such  forbearance 
would  be-auly  appreciated  by  the  government  of 
the 'United  States,  and  would  produce  a  return  to 
the  more  civilized  usages  of  war. 

"The  persons  and  property,  therefore,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Michigan  territory  were  res- 
pected, and  remained  unmolested. 

"  In  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
success  which  attended  the  gallant  enterprize 
against  Ogdensburgh  had  placed  that  populous 
and  flourishing  village  in  our  possession,  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  British  character  was  again  con- 
spicuous in  the  scrupulous  preservation  of  every 
article  which  could  be  considered  as  private  pro- 
perty; such  public  buildings  only  being  destroyed 
as  were  used  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  and 
for  public  stores. 

"  The  destruction  of  the  defences  of  Ogdens- 
burgh, and  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  force  in 
that  neighbourhood,  laid  open  the  whole  of  their 
frontier,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  incursions  of 
his  majesty's  troops;  and  Hamilton,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  might,  at  any  hour,  had  such  been  the  dis- 
position of  his  majesty's  government,  or  of  those 
acting  under  it,  been  plundered  and  laid  waste. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  enterprize  against 
Plattsburgh,  that  town  was,  for  several  hoars,  in 
the  complete  possession  of  our  troops,  there  not 
being  any  force  in  the  neighbourhood  which  could 
attempt  a  resistance.  Yet  even  there,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  strong  temptation,  and  when  the 
recent  examine  of  the  enemy,  in  the  wanton  de- 
struction- of  YY»»I<;  of  private  property  and  build- 
ings not  used'- 1 or  military  purposes,  must  bav« 
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iii  the  recollection  of  the  forces  em- 
ploy eW  on  that  occasion,  and  would  have  justified 
a  retaliation  on  their  part,  their  forbearance  was 
strongly  manifested,  and  the  directions  his  excel- 
lency had  given  to  the  commander  of  that  expe- 
dition so  scrupulously  obeyed,  that  scarcely  can 
another  instance  be  shewn  in  which,  during  a 
state  of  war,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  an 
enemy  so  completely  under  the  power,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  their  adversaries,  had  so  little  cause  of 
complaint. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  forts 
Schlosser  and  Black-rock  were  surprised  and 
taken  by  a  part  of  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  de  Rottenburgh,  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  at  both  of  which  places  personal  property 
was  respected,  and  the  public  buildings  were 
alone  destroyed. 

"  It  was  certainly  matter  of  just  and  reasonable 
expectation,  that  the  humane  and  liberal  course 
of  conduct  pursued  by  his  excellency  ou  these 
different  occasions  would  have  had  its  due  weight 
with  the  American  government,  and  would  have 
led  it  to  have  abstained,  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war,  from  any  acts  of  wantonness  or  vio- 
lence, which  could  only  tend,  unnecessarily,  to 
add  to  its  ordinary  calamities,  and  to  bring  down 
upon  their  own  unoffending  citizens,  a  retaliation, 
which,  though  distant,  they  must  have  known 
would  await  and  certainly  followed  such  conduct. 

"  Undeterred,  however,  by  his  excellency's  ex- 
ample of  moderation,  or  by  any  of  the  consequen- 
ces to  be  apprehended  from  the  adoption  of  such 
barbarous  measures,  the  American  forces  at  Fort 
George,  acting,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
under  the  orders,  or  with  the  approbation  of  their 
government,  for  some  time  previous  to  their  eva- 
cuation of  that  fortress,  under  various  pretences 
burned  and  destroyed  the  farm-houses  and  build- 
ings of  many  of  the  respectable  and  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood.  But  the  full 
measure  of  this  species  of  barbarity  remained  to 
be  completed  at  a  season  when  all  its  horrors 
might  be  more  fully  and  keenly  felt  by  those  who 
were  to  become  the  wretched  victims  of  it. 

".It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  shall 
hereafter  read  it  in  the  page  of  history,  that  in  the 
enlightened  era  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
the  inclemency  of  a  Canadian  winter,  the  troops 
of  a  nation,  calling  itself  civilized  and  Christian, 
had  wantonly,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text, forced  400  helpless  women  and  children  to 
quit  their  dwellings,  and  to  be  the  mournful  spec- 
tators of  the  conflagration  and  total  destruction  of 
all  that  belonged  to  them. 

"  Yet  such  was  the  fate  of  Newark  on  the  10th  of 
December,  a  day  which  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada  can  never  forget,  ami  Uje  recollection  of 
which  cannot  but  nerve  tbjApirms  when  -again 
opposed  to  their  vindictive^^^  On  the  night  of 


that  day,  the  American  troops,  under  Brigadie.-  BOOK  XI. 

general  M'Clure,   being  about  to  evacuate  Fort   -1 

George,  which  they  could  no  longer  retain,  by  an  CHAP.  21. 
act  of  inhumanity  disgraceful  to  themselves  and    ~^~^/~' 
to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  set  fire  to  up- 
wards of  150  houses,  composing  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Newark,  and  burned  them  to  the  ground  ; 
leaving,  without  covering  or  shelter,  those  '  inno- 
cent,   unfortunate,    and    distressed   inhabitants,' 
whom  that  officer,  by  his  proclamation,  had  pre- 
viously engaged  to  protect. 

"  His  excellency  would  have  ill-consulted  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  the  justice  due  to  his 
majesty's  injured  and  insulted  subjects,  had  he 
permitted  an  act  of  such  needless  cruelty  to  pass 
unpunished,  or  had  he  failed  to  visit,  whenever 
the  opportunity  arrived,  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  American  frontier  the  calami- 
ties thus  inflicted  upon  those  of  our  own. 

"  The  opportunity  has  occurred,  and  a  full  mea- 
sure of  retaliation  has  taken  place,  such  as  it  is 
hoped  will  teach  the  enemy  to  respect,  in  future, 
the  laws  of  war,  and  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  himself  as  well  as  to  us. 

"  In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  contest,  to 
which  so  extraordinary  a  character  has  been 
given,  his  excellency  must  be  guided  by  the 
course  of  conduct  which  the  enemy  shall  here- 
after pursue.  Lamenting,  as  his  excellency  does, 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  of  retaliating 
upon  the  subjects  of  America  the  miseries  inflict- 
ed on  the  inhabitants  of  Newark,  it  is  not  his  in- 
tention to  pursue  further  a  system  of  warfare  so 
revolting  to  his  own  feelings,  and  so  little  conge- 
nial to  the  British  character,  unless  the  future 
measure  of  the  enemy  should  compel  him  again 
to  resort  to  it. 

"  To  those  possessions  of  the  enemy  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  frontier  which  have  hitherto 
remained  undisturbed,  and  which  are  now  within 
his  excellency's  reach,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  his  excellency  has 
determined  to  extend  the  same  forbearance  and 
the  same  freedom  from  rapine  and  murder  which 
they  have  hitherto  experienced;  and  from  this 
determination,  the  future  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  shall  alone  induce  his  excellency 
'to  depart, 

"  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  prepared  to  resist,  with  firmness 
and  courage,  whatever  attempts  the  resentment 
of  the  enemy,  arising  from  their  disgrace  and 
their  merited  sufferings,  may  lead  them  to  make; 
well  assured  that  they  will  be  powerfully  assisted, 
at  all  points,  by  the  troops  under  his  excellency's 
command,  and  that  prompt  and  signal  vengeance 
will  be  taken  for  erery  fresh  departure,  by  the 
enemy,  from  that  system  of  warfare  which  ought 
alone  to  subsist  between  enlightened  and  civilized 
nations." 
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It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
clude our  account  of  the  American  campaign 
with  the  notice  of  some  retaliatory  measures,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  above  pro- 
clamation, which,  if  they  had  been  persisted 
in,  would  have  stamped  a  character  on  the  war 
highly  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  improve- 
ment of  the  age  in  the  practice  of  justice  and 
humanity.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  the  United  States  nre  placed  with  respect 
to  emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  on  whom 
their  population  was  originally  founded,  and  to 
whom  they  are  still  indebted  for  large  accessions 
of  useful  citizens,  had  made  them  desirous  of  in- 
troducing a  new  principle  into  the  code  of  nations, 
tbat  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  transfer  their  al- 
legiance from  the  country  of  their  birth  to  that  by 
which  they  are  adopted,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
right  of  nations  to  accept  and  support  that  trans- 
fer. This  maxim  being  contrary  to  that  of  all 
the  European  governments,  it  is  evident  that  fre- 
quent disputes  must  arise  from  putting  it  in  prac- 
tice, especially  in  time  of  war;  and  Great  Bri- 
tain being  the  country  from  which  America  de- 
rives the  greatest  part  of  its  emigrant  population, 
in  every  quarrel  the  two  states  must  be  involved 
in  angry  contention  from  this  source,  until  aome 
common  rule  of  decision  is  agreed  upon  between 
them.  The  actual  existence  of  such  a  difference, 
with  its  lamentable  effects,  are  made  known  in 
the  general  orders  issued  by  the  commander  of  the 
British  forces  from  Montreal  on  October  the  27th. 
The  facts  stated  are,  that  twenty-three  soldiers 
of  the  infantry  of  the  United  States,  being  made 
prisoners,  were  sent  to  England,  and  held  in  close 
confinement  as  British  subjects;  that  General 
Dearborn  bad  been  instructed  to  put  into  similar 
confinement  twenty-three  British  soldiers  as  hos- 
tages for  the  safety  of  the  former;  that  the  prince- 
regent  had  given  directions  to  put  in  close  con- 
finement, forty-six  American  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  to  answer  for  the  safety  of 
the  last  twenty-three  soldiers;  and  also  to  apprize 
General  Dearborn,  that  if  any  of  them  should 
suffer  death  in  consequence  of  executing  the  law 
of  nations  upon  the,  first  twenty-three  couth  ed  as 
British  subjects,  double  the  number  of  the  confin- 
ed American  officers  should  immediately  be  se- 
lected for  retaliation ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
commanders  of  his  majes'y's  armies  and  fleets 
had  received  orders  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
utrnriligttted  severity  against  all  the  cities,  towns, 
am!  villages  of  the  United  States,  in  case  their 
government  should  persist  in  their  intention  of 
retaliation.  Tn  this  dreadful  state  of  mutual 
menace;  affairs  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  at 
Washington  on  the  7th  of  December,  wl.en  they 
received  the  following  message  from  the  presi- 


dent, which  is  a  most  important  and  interfering' 
document. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  senate  and  of  the  house 
of  representatives, — In  meeting  you  at.  the  pre- 
sent interesting  conjuncture,  it  would  have  beert 
highly  satisfactory  if  I  could  have  communicated 
a  favorable  result  of  the  mission  charged  with 
negociations  for  restoring  peace.  It  was  a  just 
expectation  from  the  respect  due  to  the  distin- 
guished sovereign  who  had  invited  them  by  his  • 
offer  of  mediation, — from  the  readiness  with  which 
the  invitation  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States, — and  from  the  pledge  to  be  found 
in  an  act  of  their  legislature  for  the  liberality 
which  their  plenipotentiaries  would  carry  into 
the  negociations,  that  no  time  would  be  lost  by 
the  British  government  in  embracing  the  experi- 
ment for  hastening  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
A  prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of  the  medi- 
ation on  that  side  was  the  less  to  be  doubfed,  as 
it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  submit  rights  or  preten- 
sions on  either  side  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire,, 
but  to  afford  merely  an  opportunity,  honorable 
and  desirable  to  both,  for  discussing,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, adjusting  them  for  the  interest  of  both. 

"  The  British  cabinet,  either  mistaking  our  de- 
sire of  peace  fora  dread  of  British  power,  or  misled 
by  other  fallacious  conclusions,  has  disappointed 
this  reasonable,  anticipation.  No  communication 
from  our  envoys  having  reached  us,  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  has  been  received  from  that 
source ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  mediation  was 
declined  in  the  tir.si  instance,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  that  a 
change  of  disposition  in  the  British  councils  has 
taken  place,  or  is  to  be  expected. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  a  nation,  proud  of 
its  rights,  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  has  no 
choice  but  an  exertion  of  the  one  in  the  support  of 
the  other. 

"  To  this  determination,  fhe  best  encourage- 
ment is  derived  from  the  success  with  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  our  arms,  both 
on  the  land  and  on  the  water. 

"  Whilst  proofs  have  been  continued  of  th« 
enterprise  and  skill  of  our  cruisers,  public  and 
f  private,  on  the  ocean,  and  a  new  trophy  gained  in 
the  capture*  of  a  British  by  an  American  vessel 
of  war,  after  an  'action  giving  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  the  victorious  commander;  the  great 
inland  waters,  on  which  the  enemy  were  also  to 
be  encountered,  have  presented  achievements  of 
our  naval  arms,  as  brilliant  in  their  character  as 
they  have  been  important  in  their  consequences. 

"•On  Lnke  Erie,  the  squadron  under  command 
of  Captain  Perry  Laving,  met  the  British'  squa- 
dron, of  superior  force,  a  satigiiimiry  conflict 
ended  in  the  capUfe-^of  the  wliole.  The  conduct 
of  that  officer,  adnjt^-  r>  it  was  darirfg,  and  which 
was  so  well  secoH^rd  by  bis  comrades,  justly  en- 


them  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
country ;  and  will  fill  an  early  page  in  its 
annals,  with  a  victory  never  surpassed  in 
owever  it  may  have  been  in  magnitude. 

"On  Lake  Ontario,  the  caution  of  the  British 
commander,  favored  by  contingencies,  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  the  American  commander  to  bring 
on  a  decisive  action.  Captain  Chauncey  was 
able,  however,  to  establish  an  ascendancy  on  that 
important  theatre;  and  to -prove,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  effected  every  thing  possible,  that 
opportunities  only  were  wanted  for  a  more  shining 
display  of  his  own  talents  and  of  the  gallantry  of 
those  under  his  command. 

"  The  success  on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  a 
passage  to  the  territory  of  the  ene'my,  the  officer 
commanding  the  north-Western  army  transferred 
the  war  thither;  and  rapidly  pursuing  the  hostile 
troops,  fleeing  with  their  savage  associates,  forced 
a  general  action,  which  quickly  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  the  British,  and  dispersion  of  the  sa- 
vage force. 

"  This  result  is  signally  honorable  to  Major- 
'  general  Harrison,  'by  whose  military  talents  it -was 
prepared;  to  Colonel  Johnson  and  his  mounted 
volunteers,  whose  impetuous  onset  gave  a  deci- 
sive blow  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy;  and  to  (he 
spirit  of  the  volunteer  militia,  equally  brave  arid 
patriotic,  who  bore  an  interesting  part  in  the 
scene :  more  especially  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Kentucky  at  the  head  of  them,  whose  heroism, 
signalised  in  the'war  which  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  sought,  at  an  advanced 
age,  a  share  in  hardships  and  battles,  for  'main- 
taining its  rights  and  its  safety. 

"  The  effect  of  these  successes  has !  been  to 
rescue  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan  from  their  op- 
pressions, aggravated  by  gross  infractions  of  the 
capitulation  which  subjected  them  to  a  foreign 
power :  to  alienate  the  savages  of  numerous 
tribes  from  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
appointed and  abandoned ;  and  to  relieve  an  ex- 
tensive region  of  country^  from  a  merciless  war- 
fare, which  desolated  its  frontiers,  and  imposed 
on  its  citizens  the  most  harassing  services. 

"  In  consequence  of  our  naval  superiority  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
it  for  concentrating  our  forces  by  water,  opera- 
tions, which  had  been  previously  planned,  were 
set  on  foot  against  the  possessions  of  the  enemy 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such,  however,  was  the 
delay  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  adverse 
weather  of  unusual  violence  and  continuance, 
and  such  the  circumstances  attending  the  final 
movements  of  the  army,  that  the  prospect,  at  one 
time  so  favorable,  was  not  realized.  The  cruelty 

the  enemy,  in  enlisting  the  savages  into  a  war 
nation  desirous  of  mutual  emulation  in  mi- 
its  calamities,  has  not  been  confined  to 
any  one  «juarter.  Wherever  thejjpconld  be  turned 
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against  us,  no  exertions  to  effect  it  have  been 
spared.  On  our  south-western  border,  the  Creek 
tribes,  who,  yielding  to  our  persevering  endea- 
vours were  gradually  acquiring  more  civilised 
habits,  became  the  unfortunate  victims  of  seduc- 
tion. A  war  in  that  quarter  has  been  the  conse- 
quence, infuriated  by  a  bloody  fanaticism  re- 
cently propagated  among  them. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  crush  such  a  war,  before 
it  could  spread  among  the  contiguous  tribes,  and 
•before  it  could  favor  enterprizes  of  the  enemy  into 
that  vicinity.  With  this  view  a  force  was  called 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
states  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  which,  with  the 
nearest  regular  troops,  and  other  corps  from  the 
Mississippi  territory,  might  not  only  chastise  the 
savages  into  present  peace,  bat  make  a -lasting 
impression  on  their  fears. 

"The  progress  of  the  expedition,  so  far  as  it  is 
yet  known,  corresponds  with  the  martial  zeal  with 
which  it  was  espoused  ;  atrd  the  best  hopes  of  a 
satisfactory  issue  are  authorised  by  the  complete 
success  with  which  a  well-planned  enterprise  iwas 
executed  against  a  body  of  hostile  savages,  by  a 
detachment  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  Tennessee, 
under  the  gallant  command  of  General  Coffee; 
and  by  a  still  more  important  victory  over  a 
larger  body  of  them,  gained  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Major-general  Jackson  ;  an  officer 
equally  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  his 
military  talents. 

"•The  systematic  perseverance  of> the  enemy  in 
courting -the  aid  of  the  savages  in  all  quarters, 
had  the  natural  effect  of  kindling  their  ordinary 
propensity  to  war  into  a  passion,  which,  even 
'among  those  best  disposed  towards  the  United 
'State*,  was  ready,  if  not  employed  on  our  side, 
to  be  turned  against  us.  A  departure  from  our 
protracted  forbearance  to  accept  the  services  ten- 
dered by  them  has  thus  been  forced  upon  us. 
But,  in  yielding  to  it,  the  retaliation  has  beeu 
mitigated  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  its  extent 
and  in  its  character,  stopping  far  short  of  the  ex- 
-ample  of  the  enemy,  who  owe  the  advantages  they 
have  occasionally  gained  in  battle,  chiefly  to  the 
number  of  their  savage  associates  ;  and  who  have 
not  controlled  them  either  from  their  usual  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  massacre  on  defenceless  in- 
habitants, or  from  scenes  of  carnage  without  a 
parallel,  on  prisoners  to  the  British  arras,  guarded 
by  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  honorable  war. 

"  For  these  enormities,  the  enemy  are  equally 
responsible,  whether,  with  the  power  to  prevent 
them,  they  want  the  will;  or,  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  want  of  power,  they  still  avail  themselves. of 
such  instruments. 

"  In  other  respects  the  enemy  are  pursuing1  a 
course  which  threatens  consequences  most  afflict- 
ing to  humanity. 

"  A  standing  law  of  Great  Britain  naturalizes, 
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»s  K  well  known,  all  aliens  complying-  with  condi- 
tions limited  to  a  shorter  period  than  those  re- 
quired by  the  United  States:  and  naturalised 
subjects  are,  in  war,  employed  by  her  government 
in  common  with  native  subjects.  In  a  contiguous 
British  province,  regulations  promulgated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  compel  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  being  there  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  bear  arms,  whilst  of  the  native 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who  compose 
much  of  the  population  of  the  province,  a  number 
have  actually  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States  within  their  limits;  some  of  whom,  after 
having  done  so,  have  become  prisoners  of  war, 
and  are  now  in  our  possession.  The  British 
commander  in  that  province,  nevertheless,  with 
the  sanction,  as  appears,  of  his  government, 
thought  proper  to  select  from  American  prisoners 
of  war,  and  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  trial  as  cri- 
minals, a  number  of  individuals,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  the  British  dominions  long  prior  to  the 
state  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  had  in- 
corporated themselves  into  our  political  society,  in 
the  modes  recognised  by  the  law  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Great  Britain,  and  who  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war,  under  the  banners  of  their  adopted 
country,  fighting  for  its  rights  and  its  safety. 

"  The  protection  due  to  these  citizens  requiring 
an  effectual  interposition  in  their  behalf,  a  like 
number  of  British  prisoners  of  war  were  put  into 
confinement,  with  a  notification  that  they  would 
experience  whatever  violence  might  be  committed 
on  the  American  prisoners  of  war  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

"  It  was  hoped  that  this  necessary  consequence 
of  the  step  unadvisedly  taken  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  would  have  led  her  government  to 
reflect  on  the  inconsistencies  of  its  conduct,  and 
that  a  sympathy  with  the  British,  if  not  with  the 
American  sufferers,  would  have  arrested  the 
cruel  career  opened  by  its  example. 

M  This  was  unhappily  not  the  case.  In  viola- 
tion both  of  consistency  and  humanity,  American 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  in  double 
the  number  of  the  British  soldiers  confined  here, 
were  ordered  into  close  confinement,  with  formal 
notice,  that  in  the  event  of  a  retaliation  for  the 
death  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the  prisoners- 
of-war  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  trial,  the  officers 
so  confined  would  be  put  to  death  also.  It  was 
notified  at  the  time,  that  the  commanders  of  the 
British  fleets  and  armies  on  our  coasts  are  in- 
structed, in  the  same  event,  to  proceed  with  a 
destructive  severity  against  our  towns  and  their 
inhabitants., 

"  That  uo  doubt  might  be  left  with  the  enemy 
of  our  adherence  to  the  retaliating  resort  imposed 
on  us,  a  correspondent  number  of  British  officers, 
prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands,  were  immediately 
put  into  close  confinement,  to  abide  the  fate  of 


those  confined  by  the  enemy;  and  the  Ilr?  ,si) 
government  has  been  apprised  of  the  deterir  na- 
tion of  this  government,  to  retaliate  any  \ner 
proceeding  against  us,  contrary  to  the  leg*1  jmate 
modes  of  warfare. 

"  It  is  as  fortunate  for  the  United  States,  that 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
this  deplorable  contest,  as  it  is  honorable  to  them, 
that  they  do  not  join  in  it  but  under  the  most 
imperious  obligations,  and  with  the  humane  \>  T- 
pose  of  effectuating  a  return  to  the  established 
usages  of  war. 

"  The  views  of  the  French  government  on  the 
subjects  which  have  been  so  long  committed  to 
negociation,  have  received  no  elucidation  since 
the  close  of  your  late  session.  The  minister-ple- 
nipotentiary of  the  United  States  at  Paris  had 
not  been  enabled,  by  proper  opportunities,  to 

Eress  the  objects  of  his  mission,  as  prescribed  by 
is  instructions. 

"  The  militia  being  always  to  be  regarded  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  defence  and  security  for 
free  states,  and  the  constitution  having  wisely 
committed  to  the  national  authority  a  use  of  that 
force,  as  the  best  provision  against  an  unsafe  mi- 
litary establishment,  as  well  as  a  reseu'ce  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  a  country  having  the  extent  and 
the  exposure  of  the  United  States;  I  recommend 
to  Congress  a  revision  of  the  militia-la WK,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  more  effectually,  the  services 
of  all  detachments  called  into  the  employment 
and  placed  wider  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

"  It  will  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress 
also,  whether,  among  other  improvements  in  the 
militia-laws,  justice  does  not  require  a  regulation, 
under  due  precautions,  for  defraying  the  expense 
incident  to  the  first  assembling  as  well  as  to  the 
subsequent  movements  of  detachments  called 
into  the  national  service. 

"  To  give  our  vessels  of  war,  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  requisite  advantage  in  their  cruizes,  it  is 
of  much  importance  that  they  should  have,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  prizes,  the  use  of  the 
ports  of  friendly  powers.  With  this  view,  I  re- 
commend to  Congress  the  expediency  of  such 
legal  provisions  as  may  supply  the  defects,  or 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  executive  authority,  to 
allow  to  the  cruizers  of  other  powers,  at  war  with 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  such  use  of  the 
American  ports  and  markets  as  may  correspond 
with  the  privileges  allowed  by  such  powers  to 
American  cruizers. 

"  During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  have 
exceeded  37,000,000  and  a  half  of  dpllars,  of  which 
24,000,000  were  the  produce  of  loans.  After 
meeting  all  the  demands  for  public  service,  there 
remained  iu  the  treasury,  on  that  day,  near 
7,000,000  of  dollars.  Under  the  authority  con- 
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tat  lied  in  the  act  of  the  2d  of  August  last,  for 
boifcwing  7,000,000  and  a  half  of  dollars,  that 
suiiwas  been  obtained  on  terms  more  favorable 
to  theipJnited  States  than  those  of  the  preceding 
loan  made  during  the  present  year.  Further 
sums  to  a  considerable  amount  will  be  necessary 
to  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  during  the  en- 
suing year;  and  from  the  increased  capital  of  the 
country,  from  the  fidelity  with  which  the  public 
engagements  have  been  kept,  and  the  public  cre- 
dit maintained,  it  may  be  expected,  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  necessary  pecuniary  supplies 
will  not  be  wanting. 

"  The  expences  of  the  current  year,  from  the 
multiplied  operations  falling-  within  it,  have  ne- 
cessarily been  extensive.  But  on  a  just  estimate 
of  the  campaign,  in  which  the  mass  of  them  has 
been  incurred,  the  cost  will  not  be  found  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  advantages  which  have. been  gained. 
The  campaign  has  indeed,  in  its  latter  stages,  in  one 
quarter  been  less  favorable  than  was  expected  ; 
But  in  addition  to  the  importance  of  our  naval 
success,  the  progress  of  the  campaign  has  been 
filled  with  incidents  highly  honourable  to  the 
American  arms. 

"  The  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  Craney  Island, 
on  Fort  Meigs,  on  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  on 
Sandusky,  have  been  vigorously  and  successfully 
repulsed :  nor  have  they  in  any  case  succeeded 
on  either  frontier,  excepting  when  directed 
against  the  peaceable  dwellings  of  individuals,  or 
villages  unprepared  or  undefended. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  of  the 
American  army  have  been  followed  by  the  re- 
duction of  York,  and  of  Forts  George,  Erie, 
and  Maiden:  by  the  recovery  of  Detroit,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  West; 
and  by  the  occupancy  or  command  of  a  large 
portion  of  Upper  Canada.  BaUles  have  also 
been  fought  on  the  borders  of  the  "St.  Lawrence, 
which,  though  not  accomplishing  their  entire 
objects,  reflect  honour  on  the  discipline  "*and 
prowess  of  our  soldiery,  the  best  auguries  of 
eventual  victory.  In  the  same  scale  are  to  be 
placed  the  late  successes  in  the  south,  over  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  which  had  become  one  of 
the  most  hostile  also,  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

"It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  communica- 
tion, without  expressing  a  thankfulness,  in  which 
all  ought  to  unite,  for  the  numerous  blessings 
with  which  our  beloved  country  continues  to  be 
favoured ;  for  the  abundance  which  overspreads 
our  land,  and  the  prevailing  health  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  for  the  preservation  of  our  internal 
tranquillity,  and  the  stability  of  our  free  institu- 
tions :  and  above  all,  for  the  light  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  protection  of  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  And  although  among  our 
blessings  we  eannot  number  an  exemption  from 
«*"•  evils  of  war,  yet  these  will  never  be  regarded 
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which  was  the  alternative,  when  the  sword  was  "^~ 
drawn  in  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  our 
national  independence:  and  none  who  contem- 
plate the  magnitude,  and  feel  the  value  of  that 
glorious  event,  will  shrink  from  a  struggle  to 
maintain  the  high  and  happy  ground  on  which  it 
placed  the  American  people. 

"With  all  good  citizens,  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  resisting  wrongs  and  usurpations  no  longer  to 
be  borne  will  sufficiently  outweigh  the  privations 
and  sacrifices  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war. 
But  it  is  a  reflection  moreover,  peculiarly  consol- 
ing, that  whilst  wars  are  generally  aggravated  by 
their  baneful  effects  on  the  internal  improvements 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  nations  engaged 
in  them,  such  is  the  favoured  situation  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  calamities  of  the  contest 
into  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  enter, 
are  mitigated  by  improvements  and  advantages, 
of  which  the  contest  itself  is  the  source. 

"  If  the  war  has  increased  the  interruptions  of 
our  commerce,  it  has  at  the  same  time  cherished 
and  multiplied  our  manufactures,  so  as  to  make 
us  independent  of  all  other  countries  for  the 
more  essential  branches,  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  dependent  on  none;  and  is  even  rapidly  giving 
them  an  extent  which  will  create  additional 
staples  in  our  future  intercourse  with  foreign 
markets. 

"If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  it  has  been  applied  to  ob- 
jects durable  in  their  value,  and  necessary  to  our 
permanent  safety. 

"  If  the  war  has  exposed  us  to  increased  spolia- 
tions on  the  ocean,  and  to  predatory  incursions 
on  the  land,  it  has  developed  the  national  means 
of  retaliating  the  former,  and  of  providing  pro- 
tection against  the  latter ;  demonstrating  to  all, 
that  every  blow  aimed  at  our  maritime  indepen- 
dence, is  an  impulse,  accelerating  the  growth  of 
our  maritime  power. 

"  By  diffusing  through  the  mass  of  the  nation 
the  elements  of  military  discipline  and  instruction, 
by  augmenting  and  disturbing  warlike  prepara- 
tions applicable  to  future  use,  by  evincing  the 
zeal  and  valour  with  which  they  will  be  employ- 
ed, and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  every  neces- 
sary burden  will  be  borne;  a  greater  respect  for 
our  rights,  and  a  longer  duration  of  our  future 
peace,  are  promised,  than  could  be  expected 
without  these  proofs  of  the  national  character  and 
resources. 

"  The  war  has  proved,  moreover,  that  our  free 
government,  like  other  free  governments,  though 
slow  in  its  early  movements,  acquires  in  its  pro- 
gress a  force  proportioned  to  its  freedom;  and 
that  the  union  of  these  states,  the  guardian  of 
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the  freedom  and  safety  of  all  and  of  each,  is 
strengthened  by  every  occasion  that  puts  it  to 
the  test. 

"  In  fine,  the  war,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is 
illustrating  the  capacity  and  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  a  great,  a  flourishing-,  and 
powerful  nation,  worthy  of  the  friendship  which 
it  is  disposed  to  cultivate  with  all  others;  and 
authorised  by  its  own  example,  to  require  from 
all,  an  observance  of  the  laws  of  justice  and 
reciprocity.  Beyond  these,  their  claims  have 
never  extended;  and  in  contending  for  these,  we 
behold  a  subject  for  our  congratulations,  in  the 
daily  testimonies  of  increasing  harmony  through- 
out the  nation,  and  may  humbly  repose  our  trust 
in  the  smiles  of  heaven  on  so  righteous  a  cause. 

"  JAHES  MADISON." 

In  the  statements  and  anticipations  of  some 


parts  of  his  message,  Mr.  Madison  was  jn> 
by  what  had  actually  happened,  or  hy  win; 
likely  to  happen.  But  certainly,  so  farfjas  he 
dwelt  upon  the  military  character  of  the  United 
States,  neither  what  had  occurred,  nor  what  in 
all  probability  would  speedily  occur,  bore  him  out: 
almost  every  American  general  and  army  had  fled 
with  precipitation  before  an  inferior  force,  compos- 
ed almost  entirely  of  Canadian  troops.  Wilkinson 
and  Hampton,  the  last  who  had  fought,  had 
derived  no  more  honour  than  their  predecessors  : 
Sir  George  Prevost,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited 
his  usual  activity  and  courage ;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  American  generals,  he  pursued 
them  so  closely,  that  they  were  forced  to  take  up 
their  winter-quarters  in  their  own  territory. 

As  we  have  now  brought  the  war  in  America 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  we  shall  turn 
our  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
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